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TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS-SECOND  SESSION. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


SENATE   AND   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 


IN   SENATE. 

MoiTOAT,  December  7,  1846. 

In  conformity  with  the  constitution,  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress 
commenced  this  day. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  at  twelve 
o'clock,  by  its  presiding  officer,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Joseph  Oilley,  from  New  Hampshire,  took 
his  seat,  and  forty-three  Senators  answered  to 
■  their  names. 

jResolutions. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeese,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  jointly 
with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on  the  Pressident 
of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that  quorums 
of  the  two  Houses  have  assembled,  and  that  Con- 
gress are  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  Vice  Pkesident  appointed  Messrs. 
Beeese,  OEiTiENDEtr,  and  Faiepield,  a  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  resolution. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Oameeon,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  each  Senator  be  supplied,  during 
the  present  session,  with  newspapers  as  heretofore, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  three  daily  papers. 

Messages  from  the  House. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  its  Clerk,  Benjamin  B. 
French,  Esq.,  informing  the  Senate  that  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  had  assembled,  and 
was  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Also,  a  message  informing  the  Senate  that 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  had  passed  a  res- 
olntion  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  to  join  such  committee  as 
might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 


to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  the  two 
Houses  was  assembled,  and  that  Congress  was 
now  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he 
might  be  pleased  to  make,  and  that  Mr.  Hop- 
kins and  Mr.  Wintheop  were  appointed  said 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Beport  of  Committee 

Mr.  Beeese,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to  Wait  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  performed  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  and  that  the  President  had 
stated  in  reply  that  he  would  send  a  communi- 
cation to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  to-mor- 
row at  twelve  o'clock. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  Y. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, took  the  chair,  and  called  the  House  to 
order. 

The  roll  of  the  members  was  called  over  by 
B.  B.  French,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  House,  when 
186  members  answered  to  their  names. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by 
the  hands  of  A.  Diokins,  Esq.,  Secretary,  in- 
forming the  House  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
had  assembled,  and  that  that  body  was  ready 
to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Alabama,  announced  that  his 
colleague,  Mr.  James  L.  Cotteell,  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  William  L.  Yancey,  and  Feanelin  "W. 
BowDEN,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Felix  G.  MoOonnell,  were  present. 

Mr.  Julius  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  an- 
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nounced  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Aetbmas  Hale, 
elected  to  represent  the  9th  district  of  that 
State,  was  present. 

Mr.  C0LVEB,  of  New  York,  announced  that 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Kipley,  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Richard  P.  Heeeiok,  was  present. 

Mr  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  announced  that  his 
colleague,  Mr.  William  McDaniel,  elected  _  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Steeling  Price,  was  present. 

These  several  members  elect  were  respec- 
tively qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Letter  from,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Rolert  J.  Walker,  Esq. :  Estimate  of  appro- 
priations required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30iA,  1848. 

Treasury  Department,  Kovemher  19,  1846. 
Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  7th  January,  1846,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  printed  estimates  of  the  appro- 
priations proposed  to  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1848,  amounting  to  $41,- 
717,355  48,  viz: 
Civil  list,  Foreign  intercourse, 

and  miBcellaneouB $4,477,813  49 

Army  proper 6,046,598  25 

Volunteers, 17,932,331  00 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  &c.,  .      1,720,571  00 

Indian  department, 1,231,614  00 

Pensions, 1,303,700  00 

Kaval  Establishment,   ....    9,004,727  74 


To  the  estimates  are  added  statements  showing — 

I.  The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1848,  made 
by  former  acts  of  Congress,  of  a  permanent 
character,  amounting  to 3,340,144  72 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse, 

and  miscellaneous,  ....  $1,046,800  00 
Arming  and  equipping  militia,  200,000  00 
Civilization  of  Indians,  .    -    .    .       10,000  OO 

Pensions, 675,00  00 

Interest,  &o.,  public  debt,   .    .    .  1,408,344  72 

II.  The  existing  appropriations  which  will 
be  required  to  be  expended  in  the  fiscal 

year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  amounting  to     724,284  31 

Consisting  of  the  following  items,  viz : 
Civil    list,  foreign  intercourse, 

and  miscellaneous $519,786  31 

Army  proper, 50,000  00 

Harbors  and  rivers, 24,209  00 

Pensions, 124,990  00 

Indian  department, 5,299  00 


$45,781,784  61 


III.  There  is  also  added  to  the  estimates  a  statement  of 
the  several  appropriations  which  will  probably  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  amounting  to  $721,609  31. 

Accompanying  the  estimates  are  sundry  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments, containing  the  references  to  the  acts  of 
Congress,  &c.,  on  which  the  estimates  for  the  ser- 
vice of  those  departments  are  founded. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  t/ie  Treasury. 
Hon.  JoHn  W.  Davis, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  December  8. 
The  following  Senators  appeared  in  their 
seats  to-day : 
From  Connecticut — Hon.  John  M.  Niles. 
"     New  Jersey— Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton. 
"     Mississippi— Hon.  J.  W.  Chalmers. 

President's  Message. 

The  Journal  having  been  read — 

The  following  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  received  by  the  hands 
of  J.  Knox  Walker,  Esq.,  his  Private  Secre- 
tary: 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  resuming  your  labors  in  the  service  of  the 
people,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  there 
has  been  no  period  in  our  past  history,  when  all 
the  elements  of  national  prosperity  have  been  so 
fully  developed.  Since  your  last  session  no  afilict- 
ing  dispensation  has  visited  our  country ;  general 
good  health  has  prevailed ;  abundance  has  crown- 
ed the  toil  of  the  husbandman ;  and  labor  in  all  its 
branches  is  receiving  an  ample  reward,  while  edu- 
cation, science,  and  the  arts,  are  rapidly  enlarging 
the  means  of  social  happiness.  The  progress  of 
our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness,  not  only  in 
the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  in  resources 
and  wealth,  and  in  the  happy  condition  of  our 
people,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  beneficence  of  our 
free  institutions  are  unfolded,  every  day  adds  fresh 
motives  to  contentment,  and  fresh  incentives  to 
patriotism. 

Our  devout  and  sincere  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the 
numberless  blessings  which  our  beloved  country 
enjoys. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  other 
nations,  with  a  single  exception,  are  of  the  most 
amicable  character.  Sincerely  attached  to  the 
policy  of  peace,  early  adopted  and  steadily  pur- 
sued by  this  Government,  I  have  anxiously  de- 
sired to  cultivate  and  cherish  friendship  aud  com- 
merce with  every  foreign  power.  The  spirit  and 
habits  of  the  American  people  are  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  international  harmony.  In 
adhering  to  this  wise  policy,  a  preliminary  and 
paramount  duty  obviously  consists  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  interests  from  encroachment 
or  sacrifice,  and  our  national  honor  from  reproach. 
These  must  be  maintained  at  any  hazard.  They 
admit  of  no  compromise  or  neglect,  and  must  be 
scrupulously  and  constantly  guarded.  In  their 
vigilant  vindication,  collision  and  conflict  with  for- 
eign powers  may  sometimes  become  unavoidable. 
Such  has  been  our  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  justice,  in  all  our  foreign  intercourse, 
that,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
prosperity  and  powsr,  we  have  given  no  just  cause 
of  complaint  to  any  nation,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
From  a  policy  so  sacred  to  humanity,  and  so  salu- 
tary in  its  effects  upon  our  political  system,  we 
should  never  be  induced  voluntarily  to  depart 
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The  existing  war  with  Mexico  was  neither  de- 
sired nor  provolsed  by  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  all  honorable  means  were  resorted  to  to 
avert  it.  After  years  of  endurance  of  aggravated 
and  unredressed  wrongs  on  our  part,  Mexico,  in 
yiolation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  and  of  every 
principle  of  justice  recognized  by  civilized  nations, 
commenced  hostilities ;  and  thus,  by  her  own  act, 
forced  the  war  upon  us.  Long  before  the  advance 
of  our  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we 
had  ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  ;  and  had 
the  United  States  resorted  to  this  extremity,  we 
might  have  appealed  to  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  present  to  you,  on 
the  present  occasion,  a  condensed  review  of  the 
injuries  we  had  sustained,  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  war,  and  of  its  progress  since  its  commence- 
ment. This  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  misapprehensions  which  have,  to  some 
extent,  prevailed  as  to  its  origin  and  true  character. 
The  war  has  been  represented  as  unjust  and  unne- 
cessary, and  as  one  of  aggression  on  our  part  upon 
a  weak  and  injured  enemy.  Such  erroneous  views, 
though  entertained  by  but  few,  have  been  widely 
and  extensively  circulated,  not  only  at  home,  but 
have  been  spread  throughout  Mexico  and  the  whole 
world.  A  more  effectual  means  could  not  have 
been  devised  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  protract 
the  war  than  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their  cause, 
and  thus  give  them  "  aid  and  comfort." 

It  is  a  source  of  national  pride  and  exultation, 
that  the  great  body  of  our  people  have  thrown  no 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government  in 
prosecuting  the  war  successfully,  but  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  eminently  patriotic,  and  ready  to 
vindicate  their  country's  honor  and  interest  at  any 
sacrifice.  The  alacrity  and  promptness  with  which 
our  volunteer  forces  rushed  to  the  field  on  their 
country's  call,  prove  not  only  their  patriotism,  but 
their  deep  conviction  that  our  cause  is  just. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered  from  Mexi- 
co almost  ever  since  she  became  an  independent 
power,  and  the  patient  endurance  with  which  we 
have  borne  them,  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  civilized  nations.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  these  wrongs  had  been  resented 
and  resisted  in  the  first  instance,  the  present  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  One  outrage,  however, 
permitted  to  pass  with  impunity,  almost  neces- 
sarily encouraged  the  perpetration  of  another, 
until  at  last  Mexico  seemed  to  attribute  to  weakness 
and  indecision  on  our  part  a  forbearance  which  was 
the  offspring  of  magnanimity,  and  of  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  a  sister  re- 
public. 

Scarcely  had  Mexico  achieved  her  independ- 
ence, which  the  United  States  were  the  first  among 
the  nations  to  acknowledge,  when  she  commenced 
the  system  of  insult  and  spoliation,  which  she  has 
ever  since  pursued.  Our  citizens  engaged  in 
lawful  commerce,  were  imprisoned,  their  vessels 
seized,  and  our  flag  insulted  in  her  ports.  If 
money  was  wanted,  the  lawless  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation of  our  merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
was  a  ready  resource  ;  and  if,  to  accomplish  their 
purposes,  it  became  necessary  to  imprison  the 
owners,  captains,  and  crews,  it  was  done.  Kulers 
superseded  rulers  in  Mexico  in  rapid  succession, 
but  still  there  was  no  change  in  this  system  of  dep- 
redation.     The  Government  of  the  United  States 


made  repeated  reclamations  on  behalf  of  its  citi- 
zens, but  these  were  answered  by  the  perpetration 
of  new  outrages.  Promises  of  redress  made  by 
Mexico  in  the  most  solemn  forms,  were  postponed 
or  evaded.  The  files  and  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  contain  conclusive  proofs  of  nu- 
merous lawless  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens  by  Mexico,  and  of  wan- 
ton insults  to  our  national  fiag.  The  interposition 
of  our  Government  to  obtain  redress  was  again  and 
again  invoked,  under  circumstances  which  no  na- 
tion ought  to  disregard. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  outrages  would  cease, 
and  that  Mexico  would  be  restrained  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  after  the  treaty 
of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of  the  5th  of 
April,  1831,  was  concluded  between  the  two  re- 
publics ;  but  this  hope  soon  proved  to  be  vain. 
The  course  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens,  the  violation  of  their  persons, 
and  the  insults  to  our  flag,  pursued  by  Mexico 
previous  to  that  time,  were  scarcely  suspended 
for  even  a  brief  period,  although  the  treaty  so 
clearly  defines  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  respec- 
tive parties,  that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
or  mistake  them.  In  less  than  seven  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  our  grievances  had 
become  so  intolerable,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  they  should  no  longer  be  endured. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  in  February,  1837,  he 
presented  them  to  the  consideration  of  that  body, 
and  declared  that  "  the  length  of  time  since  some 
of  the  injuries  have  been  committed,  the  repeated 
and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wan- 
ton character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the 
property  and  persona  of  our  citizens,  upon  the 
officers  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent 
of  recent  insults  to  this  Government  and  people 
by  the  late  extraordinary  Mexican  Minister,  would 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war." 
In  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  how- 
ever, he  recommended  reprisals  as  a  milder  mode 
of  redress.  He  declared  that  war  should  not  be 
used  as  a  remedy  "  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries  com- 
mitted, if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided,"  and 
added,  "  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  considering 
the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  that  country, 
we  should  act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation, 
by  giving  to  Mexico  one  more  opportunity  to 
atone  for  the  past,  before  we  take  redress  into 
our  own  hands.  To  avoid  all  misconception  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  own 
national  character  from  reproach,  this  opportunity 
should  be  given  with  the  avowed  design  and  full 
preparation  to  take  immediate  satisfaction,  if  it 
should  not  be  obtained  on  a  repetition  of  the  de- 
mand for  it.  To  this  end  I  recommend  that  an 
act  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Executive,  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them  in 
the  event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  us,  upon  another 
demand  thereof,  made  from  on  board  one  of  our 
vessels  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Mexico." 

Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to 
which  this  message  of  the  President  was  referred, 
fully  sustained  his  views  of  the  character  of  the 
wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  from  Mexico,  and 
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recommended  that  another  demand  for  redress 
should  be  made  before  authorizing  war  or  repri- 
sals. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  in  their  report,  say :  "  After  such  a  de- 
mand, should  prompt  justice  be  refused  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  we  may  appeal  to  all  na- 
tions not  only  for  the  equity  and  moderation 
with  which  we  shall  have  acted  towards  a  sister 
republic,  but  for  the  necessity  which  will  then 
compel  us  to  seek  redress  for  our  wrongs,  either 
by  actual  war  or  by  reprisals.  The  subject  will 
then  be  presented  before  Congress,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct form ;  and  the  committee  cannot  doubt  but 
that  such  measures  will  be  immediately  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  insure  an^le  reparation  to  our  injured 
citizens." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion. In  their  report,  they  say  that  they  "  fully 
concur  with  the  President  that  ample  cause  exists 
for  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  should  be  justified  in  the  opinion  of 
other  nations  for  taking  such  a  step.  But  they 
are  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  another  de- 
mand, made  in  the  most  solemn  form,  upon  the 
justice  of  the  Mexican  Government,  before  any 
further  proceedings  are  adopted." 

No  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  in  Congress  at  that  time ; 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  con- 
curred ;  and  yet  such  has  been  our  forbearance 
and  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  Mexico,  that  the 
wrongs  of  which  we  then  complained,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  these  solemn  proceedings,  not  only 
remain  unredressed  to  this  day,  but  additional 
causes  of  complaint,  of  an  aggravated  character, 
have  ever  since  been  accumulating. 

Shortly  after  these  proceedings,  a  special  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Mexico,  to  make  a  final 
demand  for  redress ;  and  on  the  twentieth  July, 
ISST,  the  demand  was  made.  The  reply  of  the 
Mexican  Government  bears  date  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  same  month,  and  contains  assurauces 
of  the  "  anxious  wish  "  of  the  Mexican  Government 
"  not  to  delay  the  moment  of  that  final  and  equita- 
ble adjustment  which  is  to  terminate  the  existing 
difficulties  between  the  two  Governments  ;  "  that 
"nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  most  speedy  and  equitable  determina- 
tion of  the  subjects  which  have  so  seriously  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  American  Government ; " 
that  the  "  Mexican  Government  would  adopt,  as  the 
only  guides  for  its  conduct,  the  plainest  principles 
of  public  right,  the  sacred  obligations  imposed  by 
international  law,  and  the  religious  faith  of  trea- 
ties ; "  and  that  "  whatever  reason  and  justice 
may  dictate  respecting  each  case  will  be  done." 
The  assurance  was  further  given,  that  the  decision 
of  the  Mexican  Government  upon  each  cause  of 
complaint,  for  which  redress  had  been  demanded, 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Washington. 

These  solemn  assurances,  in  answer  to  our  de- 
mand for  redress,  were  disregarded.  By  making 
them,  however,  Mexico  obtained  further  delay. 
President  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  of  the  fifth  of  December,  1837,  states, 
that  "  although  the  larger  number  "  of  our  demands 


for  redress,  and  "  many  of  them  aggravated  cases 
of  personal  wrongs,  have  been  now  for  years  be- 
fore the  Mexican  Government,  and  some  of  the 
causes  of  national  complaint,  and  those  of  the 
most  offensive  character,  admitted  of  immediate, 
simple,  and  satisfactory  replies,  it  is  only  within 
a  few  days  past  that  any  specific  communication 
in  answer  to  our  last  demand,  made  five  months 
ago,  has  been  received  from  the  Mexican  Minis- 
ter;" and  that  "for  not  one  of  our  public  com- 
plaints has  satisfaction  been  given  or  offered  ;  that 
but  one  of  the  cases  of  personal  wrong  has  been 
favorably  considered,  and  that  but  four  cases  of 
both  descriptions,  out  of  all  those  formally  pre- 
sented, and  earnestly  pressed,  Ijave  as  yet  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Mexican  Government." 
President  Van  Buren,  believing  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  obtain  redress 
by  the  ordinary  means  within  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  communicated  this  opinion  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  message  referred  to,  in  which  he 
said  :  "  On  a  careful  and  deliberate  examination  of 
the  contents,  [of  the  correspondence  with  the 
Mexican  Government,]  and  considering  the  spirit 
manifested  by  the  Mexican  Government,  it  has  be- 
come my  painful  duty  to  return  the  subject  as  it 
now  stands  to  Congress,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to 
decide  upon  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  measure 
of  redress."  Had  the  United  States  at  that  time 
adopted  compulsory  measures,  and  taken  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  all  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  would  probably  have  been  long  since  ad- 
justed, and  the  existing  war  have  been  averted. 
Magnanimity  and  moderation  on  our  part  only 
had  the  effect  to  complicate  these  difficulties,  and 
render  an  amicable  settlement  of  them  the  more 
embarrassing.  That  such  measures  of  redress, 
under  similar  provocations,  committed  by  any  of 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  would  have  been 
promptly  resorted  to  by  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  national  honor,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  character  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  our  own  self-respect  and  the  pro- 
tection due  to  our  own  citizens,  would  have  ren- 
dered such  a  resort  indispensable.  The  history 
of  no  civilized  nation  in  modern  times  has  pre- 
sented within  so  brief  a  period  so  many  wanton 
attacks  upon  the  honor  of  its  flag,  and  upon  the 
property  and  persons  of  its  citizens,  as  had  at 
that  time  been  borne  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  people.  But  Mexico 
was  a  sister  republic,  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, occupying  a  territory  contiguous  to  our 
own,  and  was  in  a  feeble  and  distracted  condition, 
and  these  considerations,  it  is  presumed,  induced 
Congress  to  forbear  still  longer. 

Instead  of  taking  redress  into  our  own  hands,  a 
new  negotiation  was  entered  upon,  with  fair  prom- 
ises on  the  part  of  Mexico,  but  with  the  real  pur- 
pose, as  the  event  has  proved,  of  indefinitely  post- 
poning the  reparation  which  we  demanded,  and 
which  was  so  justly  due.  This  negotiation,  after 
more  than  a  year's  delay,  resulted  in  the  conven- 
tion of  the  eleventh  of  April,  1839,  "  for  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  upon  the  Government  of  the  Mexican 
republic."  The  joint  board  of  commissioners 
created  by  this  convention  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  these  claims,  was  not  organized  until  the 
month  of  August,  1840,  and  under  the  terms  of 
the  convention  they  were  to  terminate  their  duties 
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withia  eighteen  months  from  that  time.  Four  of 
the  eighteen  months  were  consumed  in  preliminary 
discussions  on  frivolous  and  dilatory  points  raised 
by  the  Mexican  commissioners;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  month  of  December,  1840,  that  they  com- 
menced the  examination  of  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens upon  Mexico.  Fourteen  months  only  remain- 
ed to  examine  and  decide  upon  these  numerous 
and  complicated  cases.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1842,  the  term  of  the  commission  expired,  leaving 
many  claims  undisposed  of  for  want  of  time.  The 
claims  which  were  allowed  by  the  board,  and 
by  the  umpire  authorized  by  the  convention 
to  decide  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Mexican  and  American  commissioners,  amounted 
to  two  million  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents. 
There  were  pending  before  the  umpire  when  the 
commission  expired,  additional  claims,  which  had 
been  examined  and  awarded  by  the  American 
commissioners,  and  had  not  been  allowed  by  the 
Mexican  commissioners,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents,  upon 
which  he  did  not  decide,  alleging  that  his  authority 
had  ceased  with  the  termination  of  the  joint  com- 
mission. Besides  these  claims,  there  were  others 
of  American  citizens  amounting  to  three  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  five  cents,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  board,  and  upon  which 
they  had  not  time  to  decide  before  their  final  ad- 
journment. 

The  sum  of  two  million  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight 
cents,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  claimants, 
was  a  liquidated  and  ascertained  debt  due  by 
Mexico,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute, 
and  which  she  was  bound  to  pay  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  Soon  after  the  final 
awards  for  this  amount  had  been  made,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  asked  for  a  postponement  of  the 
time  of  making  payment,  alleging  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  make  the  payment  at  the  time 
stipulated.  In  the  spirit  of  forbearing  kindness 
towards  a  sister  republic,  which  Mexico  has  so 
long  abused,  the  United  States  promptly  complied 
with  her  request.  A  second  convention  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  between  the  two  Governments 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1843,  which  upon  its 
face  declares  that,  "  this  new  arrangement  is  en- 
tered into  for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico." 
By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  all  the  interest 
due  on  the  awards  which  had  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  claimants  under  the  convention  of  the 
eleventh  of  April,  1839,  was  to  be  paid  to  them  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  1843,  and  "the  principal  of 
the  said  awards,  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon," 
was  stipulated  to  "  be  paid  in  five  years,  in  equal 
instalments  every  three  months."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  new  convention  was  entered  into  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
her  from  embarrassment,  the  claimants  have  only 
received  the  interest  due  on  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
1843,  and  three  of  the  twenty  instalments.  Al- 
though the  payment  of  the  sum  thus  liquidated, 
and  confessedly  due  by  Mexico  to  our  citizens  as 
indemnity  for  acknowledged  acts  of  outrage  and 
wrong,  was  secured  by  treaty,  the  obligations  of 
which  are  ever  held  sacred  by  all  just  nations, 
yet  Mexico  has  violated  this  solemn  engagement 


by  failing  and  refusing  to  make  the  payment.  The 
two  instalments  due  in  April  and  July,  1844,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  them, 
have  been  assumed  by  the  United  States  and  dis- 
charged to  the  claimants,  but  they  are  still  due  by 
Mexico.  But  this  is  not  all  of  which  we  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
claimants  whose  cases  were  not  decided  by  the 
joint  commission  under  the  convention  of  April 
the  eleventh,  1839,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by 
the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  1843,  that  "  a  new  convention  shall 
be  entered  into  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  republic  of  Mexico  which  were  not 
finally  decided  by  the  late  commission,  which  met 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  of  all  claims  of  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  Mexico  against  the 
United  States." 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  a  third  con- 
vention was  concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1843,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments,  by 
which  provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  and 
paying  these  claims.  In  January,  1844,  this  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  two  amendments,  which  were  mani- 
festly reasonable  in  their  character.  Upon  a  refer- 
ence of  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  same  evasions,  difficulties, 
and  delays  were  interposed  which  have  so  long 
marked  the  policy  of  that  Government  towards 
the  United  States.  It  has  not  even  yet  decided 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  accede  to  them, 
although  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  its  consideration. 

Mexico  has  thus  violated  a  second  time  the 
faith  of  treaties,  by  failing  or  refusing  to  carry  into 
effect  the  sixth  article  of  the  convention  of  January, 
1843. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  wrongs  which  we 
have  suffered  and  patiently  endured  from  Mexico 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  So  far  from  afford- 
ing reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  in- 
sults we  have  borne,  a  great  aggravation  of  them 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
Mexico,  have  been  constantly,  but  vainly,  em- 
ployed in  seeking  redress  for  past  wrongs,  new 
outrages  were  constantly  occurring,  which  have 
continued  to  increase  our  causes  of  complaint,  and 
to  swell  the  amount  of  our  demands.  While  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  conducting  a 
lawful  commerce  with  Mexico  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  treaty  of  "amity,  commerce,  and  navigation," 
many  of  them  have  suffered  all  the  injuries  which 
would  have  resulted  from  open  war.  This  treaty, 
instead  of  affording  protection  to  our  citizens,  has 
been  the  means  of  inviting  them  into  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  that  they  might  be,  as  they  have  been  in 
numerous  instances,  plundered  of  their  property, 
and  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty  if  they  dared 
insist  on  their  rights.  Had  the  unlawful  seizures 
of  American  property,  and  the  violation  of  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  our  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
insults  to  our  flag  which  have  occurred  in  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  taken  place  on  the  high  seas, 
they  would  themselves  long  since  have  constituted 
a  state  of  actual  war  between  the  two  countries. 
In  so  long  suffering  Mexico  to  violate  her  most 
solemn  treaty  obligations,  plunder  our  citizens  of 
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their  property,  and  imprison  their  persons  without 
affording  them  any  redress,  we  have  failed  to  per- 
form one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  which 
every  Government  owes  to  its  citizens ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  bankrupt- 
cy. The  proud  name  of  American  citizen,  which 
ought  to  protect  all  who  bear  it  from  insult  and 
injury  throughout  the  world,  .has  afforded  no  such 
protection  to  our  citizens  in  Mexico.  We  had 
ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  long  before 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  But  even  then  we 
forbore  to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands,  until 
Mexico  herself  became  the  aggressor,  by  invading 
our  soil  in  hostile  array,  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  our  citizens. 

Such  are  the  grave  causes  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  Mexico — causes 
which  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  American  Union ;  and  yet,  animated  by  the 
love  of  peace,  and  a  magnanimous  moderation,  we 
did  not  adopt  those  measures  of  redress  which,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  are  the  justified  resort  of 
injured  nations. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
constituted  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  Mexico.  The 
pretext  that  it  did  so,  is  wholly  inconsistent,  and 
irreconcilable  with  well-authenticated  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  revolution  by  which  Texas  became  in- 
dependent of  Mexico.  That  this  may  be  the  more 
manifest,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  causes 
and  to  the  history  of  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution. 

Texas  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
France  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  year  1819,  the 
United  States,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  ceded  to 
Spain  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  within  the  present 
limits  of  Texas ;  and  Mexico,  by  the  revolution 
which  separated  her  from  Spain,  and  rendered  her 
an  independent  nation,  succeeded  to  the  rights  of 
the  mother  country  over  this  territory.  In  the 
year  1824,  Mexico  established  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, under  which  the  Mexican  republic  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  sovereign  States,  confederat- 
ed together  in  a  federal  Union  similar  to  our  own. 
Each  of  these  States  had  its  own  Executive,  Legis- 
lature, and  Judiciary ;  and,  for  all  except  federal 
purposes,  was  as  independent  of  the  General  Gov- 
erijment,  and  that  of  the  other  States,  as  is  Penn- 
sylvania or  Virginia  under  our  constitution.  Texas 
and  Coahuila  united,  and  formed  one  of  these 
Mexican  States.  The  State  constitution  which 
they  adopted,  and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  asserted  that  they  were 
"  free  and  independent  of  the  other  Mexican  Unit- 
ed States,  and  of  every  other  power  and  dominion 
whatsoever;"  and  proclaimed  the  great  principle 
of  human  liberty,  that  "the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  resides  originally  and  essentially  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it."  To  the 
government  under  this  constitution,  as  well  as  to 
that  under  the  federal  constitution,  the  people  of 
Texas  owed  allegiance. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  were  invited  by  the  colonization 
laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  federal  Government 
to  settle  in  Texas.  Advantageous  terms  were 
offered  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  own  country 
and  become  Mexican  citizens.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  many  of  our  citizens,  in  the  full  faith 


that  in  their  new  home  they  would  be  governed  by 
laws  enacted  by  representatives  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  that  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property, 
would  be  protected  by  constitutional  guarantees 
similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the  republic  they 
had  left.  Under  a  Government  thus  organized 
they  continued  until  the  year  1835,  when  a  military 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
entirely  subverted  the  Federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions, and  placed  a  military  dictator  at  the  bead 
of  the  Government. 

By  a  sweeping  decree  of  a  Congress  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  the  several  State  consti- 
tutions were  abolished,  and  the  States  themselves 
converted  into  mere  departments  of  the  central 
Government.  The  people  of  Texas  were  unwilling 
to  submit  to  this  usurpation.  Resistance  to  such 
tyranny  became  a  high  duty.  Texas  was  fully 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  from  the  moment  that  Government 
had  abolished  her  State  constitution,  and  in  its 
place  substituted  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  central 
Government. 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Texan 
revolution.  The  people  of  Texas  at  once  deter- 
mined upon  resistance,  and  flew  to  arms.  In  the 
midst  of  these  important  and  exciting  events,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  omit  to  place  their  liberties  upon 
a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  They  elected 
members  to  a  convention,  who,  in  the  month  of 
March  1836,  issued  a  formal  declaration  that  their 
"political  connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has 
forever  ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  tkee,  sovekeign,  and  runEPEND- 
ENT  KEPUBLic,  aud  are  fully  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  in- 
dependent nations."  They  also  adopted  for  their 
government  a  liberal  republican  constitution. 
About  the  same  time,  Santa  Anna,  then,  the  dicta- 
tor of  Mexico,  invaded  Texas  with  a  numerous 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  her  people,  and 
enforcing  obedience  to  his  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1836, 
he  was  met  by  the  Texan  citizen  soldiers,  and  on 
that  day  was  achieved  by  them  the  memorable 
victory  of  San  Jacinto,  by  which  they  conquered 
their  independence.  Considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged on  the  respective  sides,  history  does  not 
record  a  more  brilliant  achievement.  Santa  Anna 
himself  was  among  the  captives. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  Santa  Anna  acknowl- 
edged, by  a  treaty  with  the  Texan  authorities,  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  "the  full,  entire,  and  per- 
fect independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas."  It 
is  true,  he  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  had  failed  to  reconquer  Texas, 
and  had  met  with  signal  defeat ;  that  his  authority 
had  not  been  revoked,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty  he  obtained  his  personal  release.  By  it 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  army  which 
had  invaded  Texas  under  his  command  returned, 
in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  unmolested,  to 
Mexico. 

From  the  day  that  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was 
fought,  until  the  present  hour,  Mexico  has  never 
possessed  the  power  to  reconquer  Texas.  In  the 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  despatch  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico, 
under  date  of  the  eighth  of  July,  1842,  "  Mexico 
may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may  still  choose 
to   consider  Texas  as  having  been  at  all  times 
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siace  1835,  and  as  still  continuing,  a  rebellious 
province ;  but  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  take 
a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  From  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836, 
to  the  preient  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the 
same  external  signs  of  national  independence 
as  Mexico  nerself,  and  with  quite  as  much  stability 
of  Governnent.  Practically  free  and  independent, 
acknowledgiid  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the  prin- 
cipal powen  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding 
rest  within  ler  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and 
Mexico  hersslf  refraining  for  all  that  period  from 
any  further  Ittempt  to  re-establish  her  own  authori- 
ty over  that  territory,  it  cannot  but  be  surprising 
to  find  Mr.  (e  Bocanegra  [the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico]  complaining  that  for  that  whole 
period  citizms  of  the  United  States,  or  its  Govern- 
ment, have  peen  favoring  the  rebels  of  Texas,  and 
supplying  tiem  with  vessels,  ammunition,  and  mon- 
ey, as  if  the  var  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of 
Texas  had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by  Mex- 
ico, and  hir  success  prevented  by  these  influ- 
ences from  abroad."  In  the  same  despatch,  the 
Secretary  <jF  State  affirms,  that  "  since  ISSY, 
the  United  states  have  regarded  Texas  as  an  in- 
dependent ©vereignty,  as  much  as  Mexico ;  and 
that  trade  jnd  commerce  with  citizens  of  a  Gov- 
ernment at  war  with  Mexico  cannot,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  rgarded  as  an  intercourse  by  which  as- 
sistance ani^  succor  are  given  to  Mexican  rebels. 
The  whole  ^rrent  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra's  remarks 
runs  in  the  ame  direction,  as  if  the  independence 
of  Texas  hal  not  been  acknowledged.  It  has  been 
acknowledge! — it  was  acknowledged  in  183Y, 
against  the  'emonstranoe  and  protest  of  Mexico ; 
and  most  of  the  acts  of  any  importance,  of  which 
Mr.  de  Boianegra  complains,  flow  necessarily 
from  that  rcoguition.  He  speaks  of  Texas  as 
still  being  '  sp  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Re]iiblic  ; '  but  he  cannot  but  understand 
that  the  Uqted  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The 
real  complaht  of  Mexico,  therefore,  is,  in  sub- 
stance, neitler  more  nor  less  than  a  complaini; 
against  the  jrecognition  of  Texan  independence. 
It  may  be  tjought  rather  late  to  repeat  that  com- 
plaint, and  n|t  quite  just  to  confine  it  to  the  United 
States,  to  thj  exemption  of  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  unlss  the  United  States,  having  been  the 
first  to  ackn  wledge  the  independence  of  Mexico 
herself,  are  o  be  blamed  for  setting  an  example 
for  the  recolnition  of  that  of  Texas."  And  he 
added,  that  j  the  constitution,  public  treaties,  and 
the  laws,  obtged  the  President  to  regard  Texas 
as  an  indepludent  State,  and  its  territory  as  no 
part  of  the  (frritory  of  Mexico."  Texas  had  been 
an  independint  State,  with  an  organized  Govern- 
ment, defyiir  the  power  of  Mexico  to  overthrow 
or  reconqueiTher,  for  more  than  ten  years  before 
Mexico  comhenced  the  present  war  against  the 
United  State!  Texas  had  given  such  evidence  to 
the  world  ojher  ability  to  maintain  her  separate 
existence  aaan  independent  nation,  that  she  had 
been  formal^  recognized  as  such,  not  only  by  the 
United  Statis,  but  by  several  of  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe.  These  powers  bad  entered 
into  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
with  her.  yhey  had  received  and  accredited  her 
ministers,  ^i  other  diplomatic  agents  at  their 
respective  iourts ;  and  they  had  commissioned 
ministers  aid  diplomatic  agents  on  their  part  to 
the   Goveriinent  of  Texas.     If  Mexico,  notwith- 


standing all  this,  and  her  utter  inability  to  subdue 
or  reconquer  Texas,  still  stubbornly  refused  to  re- 
cognize her  as  an  independent  nation,  she  was 
none  the  less  so  on  that  account.  Mexico  herself 
had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by 
the  United  States,  and  by  other  powers,  many 
years  before  Spain,  of  which,  before  her  revolu- 
tion, she  had  been  a  colony,  would  agree  to  re- 
cognize her  as  such  ;  and  yet  Mexico  was  at  that 
time,  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
in  fact,  none  the  less  an  independent  power  be- 
cause Spain  still  claimed  her  as  a  colony.  If  Spain 
had  continued  until  the  present  period  to  assert 
that  Mexico  was  one  of  her  colonies,  in  rebellion 
against  her,  this  would  not  have  made  her  so,  or 
changed  the  fact  of  her  independent  existence. 
Texas,  at  the  period  of  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  bore  the  same  relation  to  Mexico 
that  Mexico  had  borne  to  Spain  for  many  years 
before  Spain  acknowledged  her  independence,  with 
this  important  difference — that,  before  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  consum- 
mated, Mexico  herself,  by  a,  formal  act  of  her 
Government,  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Texas  as  a  nation.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  act  of 
recognition  she  prescribed  a  condition,  which  she 
had  no  power  or  authority  to  impose,  that  Texas 
should  not  annex  herself  to  any  other  power ;  but 
this  could  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  recog- 
nition which  Mexico  then  made  of  her  actual  inde- 
pendence. Upon  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  it 
is  absurd  for  Mexico  to  allege,  as  a  pretext  for 
commencing  hostihties  against  the  United  States, 
that  Texas  is  still  a  part  of  her  territory. 

But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be 
true,  assume  the  ground  that  the  true  western 
boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  instead  of  the 
Kio  Grande;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching  our 
army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed 
the  Texan  line,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  Mexi- 
co. A  simple  statement  of  facts,  known  to  exist, 
will  conclusively  refute  such  an  assumption.  Tex- 
as, as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in 
1803,  has  been  always  claimed  as  extending  west 
to  the  Eio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo.  This  fact  is 
established  by  the  authority  of  our  most  eminent 
statesmen  at  a  period  when  the  question  was  as 
well,  if  not  better  understood,  than  it  is  at  present. 
During  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Madrid,  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  adjustment  of  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Span- 
ish Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  date  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  1805,  assert  that  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  France,  "  are  the  river  Perdido  on  the 
east,  and  the  river  Bravo  on  the  west ; "  and  they 
add,  that  "the  facts  and  principles  which  justify 
this  conclusion  are  so  satisfactory  to  our  Govern- 
ment, as  to  convince  it  that  the  United  States  have 
not  a  better  right  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans, 
under  the  cession  referred  to,  than  they  have  to 
the  whole  district  of  territory  which  is  above 
described." 

Down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  treaty, 
in  February,  1819,  by  which  this  territory  was 
ceded  to  Spain,  the  United  States  asserted  and 
maintained  their  territorial  rights  to  this  extent. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1818,  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  information  having  been  received 
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that  a  number  of  foreign  adventurers  had  landed 
at  Galveston,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  forming 
u  settlement  in  that  vicinity,  a  special  messenger 
was  despatched  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  warn  them  to  desist,  should  they  be  found 
there,  "  or  any  other  place  north  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
and  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  United 
States."  He  was  instructed,  should  they  be  found 
in  the  country  north  of  that  river,  to  make  known 
to  them  "the  surprise  with  which  the  President 
has  seen  possession  thus  taken,  without  authority 
from  the  United  States,  of  a  place  within  their 
territorial  limits,  and  upon  which  no  lawful  set- 
tlement can  be  made  without  their  sanction." 
He  was  instructed  to  call  upon  them  to  "avow 
under  what  national  authority  they  profess  to 
act,"  and  to  give  them  due  warning  "  that  the 
place  is  within  the  United  States,  who  will  suffer 
no  permanent  settlement  to  be  made  there,  under 
any  authority  other  than  their  own."  As  late 
as  the  eighth  of  July,  1842,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  note  addressed  to  our 
Minister  in  Mexico,  maintains  that,  by  the  Florida 
treaty  of  1819,  the  territory  as  far  west  as  the  Rio 
Grande  was  confirmed  to  Spain.  In  that  note  he 
states  that,  "  by  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1819,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted  as  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that 
period,  no  considerable  colonization  had  been 
effected  in  Texas ;  but  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande  being  confirmed  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty,  applications  were  made  to 
that  power  for  grants  of  land,  and  such  grants, 
or  permissions  of  settlement,  were  in  fact  made 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  favor  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  proposing  to  emigrate  to  Texas 
in  numerous  famihes,  before  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  Mexico." 

The  Texas  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Florida  treaty  of  1819  embraced  all  the  country 
now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Texas  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  republic  of 
Texas  always  claimed  this  river  as  her  western 
boundary,  and  in  her  treaty  made  with  Santa 
Anna,  in  May,  1836,  he  recognized  it  as  such, 
liy  the  constitution,  which  Texas  adopted  in 
March,  1836,  senatorial  and  representative  districts 
were  organized  extending  west  of  the  Nueces. 
The  Congress  of  Texas,  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  passed  "  an  act  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic  of  Texas,"  in  which  they  de- 
clared the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source  to  be  their  boundary,  and  by  the  said  act 
they  extended  their  "civil  and  political  jurisdic- 
tion "  over  the  country  up  to  that  boundary. 
During  «■  period  of  more  than  nine  years,  which 
intervened  between  the  adoption  of  her  constitu- 
tion and  her  annexation  as  one  of  the  States  of  our 
Union,  Texas  asserted  and  exercised  many  acts 
of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
and  inhabitants  west  of  the  Nueces.  She  organ- 
ized and  defined  the  limits  of  counties  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  established  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  extended  her  judicial  system  over  the  ter- 
ritory. She  established  a  custom-house,  and  col- 
lected duties,  and  also  post-offices  and  post  roads 
in  it.  She  estabhshed  a  land  office,  and  issued 
numerous  grants  for  land,  within  its  limits.  A 
Senator  and  a  Representative  residing  in  it  were 


elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  and  served 
as  such  before  the  act  of  annexation  took  place.  In 
both  the  Congress  and  Convention  of  Texas,  which 
gave  their  assent  to  the  terms  of  annejation  to  the 
United  States,  proposed  by  our  Congress,  were  rep- 
resentatives residing  west  of  the  Nuects,  who  took 
part  in  the  aet  of  annexation  itself.  7hi3  was  the 
Texas  which,  by  the  act  of  our  Confress  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December,  1845,  was  admitted  as 
one  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  understood  the  Sate  of  Texas 
which  they  admitted  into  the  Union  o  extend  be- 
yond the  Nueces  is  apparent  from  thefact,  that  on 
the  thirty-first  of  December,  1845,  oily  two  days 
after  the  act  of  admission,  they  passel  a  law  "to 
establish  a  collection  district  in  the  State  of  Texas," 
by  which  they  created  a  port  of  delivery  at  Corpus 
Christi,  situated  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  being 
the  same  point  at  which  the  Texas  cistom-house, 
under  the  laws  of  that  republic,  had  )een  located, 
and  directed  that  a  surveyor  to  collect  the  revenue 
should  be  appointed  for  that  port  by  tae  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  rf  the  Senate. 
A  surveyor  was  accordingly  nominated,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  has  been  jver  since  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  ihese  acts  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  of  our  tongress,  pre- 
ceded the  orders  for  the  advance  ol  our  army  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  subsequently, 
Congress  passed  an  act  "  establishin;  certain  post 
routes,"  extending  west  of  the  lueces.  The 
country  west  of  that  river  now  consitutes  a  part 
of  one  of  the  congressional  districts  of  Texas, 
and  is  represented  in  the  House  <f  Representa- 
tives. The  Senators  from  that  Stafc  were  chosen 
by  a  Legislature  in  which  the  countr;  west  of  that 
river  was  represented.  In  view  of  dl  these  facts, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  wlat  ground  it 
can  be  maintained  that,  in  occupyiig  the  country 
west  of  the  Nueces  with  our  army  with  a  view 
solely  to  its  security  and  defence,  ws  invaded  the 
territory  of  Mexico.  But  it  would  lave  been  still 
more  difficult  to  justify  the  Executivj,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  if 
in  the  face  of  all  these  proceedingi,  both  of  the 
Congress  of  Texas  and  of  the  United  States,  he 
had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  yelding  up  the 
territory  west  of  the  Nueces  to  MclIco,  or  of  re- 
fusing to  protect  and  defend  this  tirritory  and  its 
inhabitants,  including  Corpus  Chriiti,  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  Texas,  against  be  threatened 
Mexican  invasion. 

But  Mexico  herself  Las  never  paced  the  war 
which  she  has  waged  upon  the  grmnd  that  our 
army  occupied  the  intermediate  teritory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Hjr  refuted  pre- 
tension that  Texas  was  not  in  fact  ai  independent 
State,  but  a  rebellious  province,  vas  obstinately 
persevered  in ;  and  her  avowed  purpose  in  com- 
mencing a  war  with  the  United  Sates  was  to  re- 
conquer Texas,  and  to  restore  Mexcan  authority 
over  the  whole  territory — not  to  th;  Nueces  only, 
but  to  the  Sabine.  In  view  of  tie  proclaimed 
menaces  of  Mexico  to  this  effect,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  aid  defence,  to 
order  our  army  to  occupy  a  position  on  our  fron- 
tier as  a  military  post,  from  which  ou'  troops  could 
best  resist  and  repel  any  attempted  uvasion  which 
Mexico  might  make. 

Our  army  had  occupied  a  positim  at  Corpus 
Christi  west  of  the  Nueces,  as  eary  as  August 
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1845,  without  complaint  from  any  quarter.  Had 
the  Nueces  been  regarded  as  the  true  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  that  boundary  had  been  passed 
by  our  army  many  months  before  it  advanced  to 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  my  annual 
message  of  December  last  I  informed  Congress 
that,  upon  the  invitation  of  both  the  Congress  and 
Convention  of  Texas,  I  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
order  a  strong  squadron  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
and  to  concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,  to  protect  and  defend 
the  inhabitants  against  the  menaced  invasion  of 
Mexico.  In  that  message  I  informed  Congress 
that  the  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  oflererl 
by  the  United  States  were  accepted  by  Texas,  the 
latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as 
to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protection  and 
defence ;  and  that  for  that  purpose  our  squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Gulf,  and  our  army  to 
"  take  a  position  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del 
Norte,"  or  Kio  Grande,  and  "  to  repel  any  invasion 
of  the  Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted 
by  the  Mexican  forces." 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  issue  this  order,  be- 
cause, soon  after  the  President  of  Texas,  in  April, 

1845,  had  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the 
Congress  of  that  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  that  body  the  terms  of  annexation  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  made  serious  threats  of  invading  the  Texan 
territory. 

These  threats  became  more  imposing  as  it  be- 
came more  apparent,  in  the  progress  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  people  of  Texas  would  decide  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  terms  of  annexation ;  and, 
finally,  they  had  assumed  such  a  formidable  char- 
acter, as  induced  both  the  Congress  and  Conven- 
tion of  Texas  to  request  that  a  military  force  should 
be  sent  by  the  United  States,  into  her  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  defending  her  against 
the  threatened  invasion.  It  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  good  faith  towards  the  people  of  Texas 
to  have  refused  to  afford  the  aid  which  they  desired 
against  a  threatened  invasion,  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed  by  their  free  determination  to  annex 
themselves  to  our  Union,  in  compliance  with  the 
overtures  made  to  them  by  the  joint  resolution  of 
our  Congress. 

Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  army  was  ordered 
to  advance  into  Texas.  Corpus  Christi  was  the 
position  selected  by  General  Taylor.  He  encamp- 
ed at  that  place  in  August,  1845,  and  the  army  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  the  eleventh  of  March, 

1846,  when  it  moved  westward,  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  that  month  reached  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  opposite  to  Matamoras.  This 
movement  was  made  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
the  War  Department,  issued  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1846.  Before  these  orders  were  issued, 
the  despatch  of  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  transmitting 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Government  of 
Mexico,  advising  that  he  should  not  be  received, 
and  also  the  despatch  of  our  consul  residing  in  the 
city  of  Mexico — the  former  bearing  date  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  latter  on  the  eighteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  copies  of  both  of  which  accompanied 
my  message  to  Congress  of  the  eleventh  of  May 
last— were  received  at  the  Department  of  State. 
These  communications  rendered  it  highly  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  our  Minister  would 


not  be  received  by  the  Government  of  General 
Hcrrera.  It  was  also  well  known  that  but  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  different  result  from 
General  Paredes,  in  case  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  he  was  prosecuting  should  prove  suc- 
cessful, as  was  highly  probable.  The  partisans  of 
Paredes,  as  our  Minister,  in,  the  despatch  referred 
to,  states,  breathed  the  fiercest  hostility  against 
the  United  States,  denounced  the  proposed  nego- 
tiation as  treason,  and  openly  called  upon  the 
troops  and  the  people  to  put  down  the  Government 
of  Herrera  by  force.  The  reconquest  of  Texas, 
and  war  with  the  United  States,  were  openly 
threatened.  These  ^eve  the  circumstances  exist- 
ing, when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  order  the  army 
under  the  command  of  General  Taylor  to  advance 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  and  occupy  a 
position  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  apprehensions  of  a  contemplated  Mexican 
invasion  have  been  since  fully  justified  by  the 
event.  ■  The  determination  of  Mexico  to  rush  into 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  was  afterwards 
manifested  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  note  of  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii'S  to  our  Min- 
ister, bearing  date  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1846. 
Paredes  had  then  revolutionized  the  Government, 
and  his  Minister,  after  referring  to  the  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  our  Congress  in  March,  1845,  proceeds  to 
declare  that  "  a  fact  such  as  this,  or,  to  speak  with 
greater  exactness,  so  notable  an  act  of  usurpation, 
created  an  imperious  necessity  that  Mexico,  for  her 
own  honor,  should  repel  it  with  proper  firmness 
and  dignity.  The  supreme  Government  had  before- 
hand declared  that  it  would  look  upon  such  an  act 
as  a  casus  belli ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  dec- 
laration, negotiation  was,  by  its  very  nature,  at 
an  end,  and  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the 
Mexican  Government." 

It  appears,  also,  that  on  the  fourth  of  April  fol- 
lowing. General  Paredes,  through  his  Minister  of 
War,  issued  orders  to  the  Mexican  general  in 
command  on  the  Texan  frontier  to  "attack"  our 
army  "  by  every  means  which  war  permits."  To 
this  General  Paredes  had  been  pledged  to  the  army 
and  people  of  Mexico  during  the  military  revolu- 
tion which  had  brought  him  into  power.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  1846,  General  Paredes  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commander  on  that  frontier, 
in  which  he  stated  to  him,  "  at  the  present  date  I 
suppose  you  at  the  head  of  that  valiant  army,  either 
fighting  already,  or  preparing  for  the  operations 
of  a  campaign  ;  "  and  "  supposing  you  already  on 
the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with  all  the  forces 
assembled,  it  is  indispensable  that  hostilities  be 
commenced,  yourself  taking  the  initiative  against 
the  enemy." 

The  movement  of  our  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
was  made  by  the  commanding  general  under  posi- 
tive orders  to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  acts  tow- 
ards Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  as  peaceful, 
unless  Mexico  should  declare  war,  or  commit  acts 
of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of  war;  and  these 
orders  he  faithfully  executed.  Whilst  occupying 
his  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
within  the  limits  of  Texas,  then  recently  admitted 
as  one  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Mexican  forces,  who,  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  of  his  Government,  had  collected  a 
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large  army  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
crossed  the  river,  invaded  our  territory,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  by  attacking  our  forces. 

Thus,  after  all  the  injuries  which  we  had  re- 
ceived and  borne  from  Mexico,  and  after  she  had 
insultingly  rejected  a  Minister  sent  to  her  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace,  and  whom  she  had  solemnly  agreed 
to  receive,  she  consummated  her  long  course  of 
outrage  against  our  country  by  commencing  an  of- 
fensive war  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
on  our  own  soil. 

The  United  States  never  attempted  to  acquire 
Texas  by  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  at  an  early 
period  after  the  people  of  Texas  had  achieved  their 
independence,  they  sought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  At  a  general  election  in  September, 
1836,  they  decided  with  great  unanimity  in  favor 
of  "annexation;  "  and  in  November  following,  the 
Congress  of  the  republic  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  to  bear  their  request  to  this  Govern- 
ment. This  Government,  however,  having  remained 
neutral  between  Texas  and  Mexico  during  the  war 
between  them,  and  considering  it  due  to  the  honor 
of  our  country,  and  our  fair  fame  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  that  we  should  not  at  this  early  period 
consent  to  annexation,  nor  until  it  should  be  mani- 
fest to  the  whole  world  that  the  reoonquest  of  Texas 
by  Mexico  was  impossible,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
overtures  made  by  Texas.  On  the  twelfth  of  April, 
1844,  and  after  more  than  seven  years  had  elapsed 
since  Texas  bad  established  her  independence,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  the  annexation  of  that  re- 
public to  the  United  States,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  Finally,  on  the  first  of  March,  1845, 
Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  annexing  her 
to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  preliminary  con- 
ditions to  which  her  assent  was  required.  The 
solemnities  which  characterized  the  deliberations 
and  conduct  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Texas,  on  the  deeply  interesting  questions  present- 
ed by  these  resolutions,  are  Icnown  to  the  world. 
The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  people  of 
Texas,  in  a  convention  elected  for  that  purpose, 
accepted  with  great  unanimity  the  proposed  terms 
of  annexation ;  and  thus  consummated  on  her  part 
the  great  act  of  restoring  to  our  federal  Union  a  vast 
territory  which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Flori- 
da treaty  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

After  the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  had  been  passed  by  our 
Congress,  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  bearing 
date  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1845,  protesting  against 
it  as  "  an  act  of  aggression,  the  most  unjust  which 
can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern 
history,  namely:  that  of  despoiling  a  friendly  na- 
tion, lilce  Mexico,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  territory,"  and  protesting  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  as  being  an  act  "  whereby  the 
province  of  Texas,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory,  is  agreed  and  admitted  into  the 
American  Union ; "  and  he  announced  that,  as  a 
consequence,  his  mission  to  the  United  States  had 
terminated,  and  demanded  his  passports,  which 
wore  granted.  It  was  upon  the  absurd  pretext  made 
by  Mexico,  (herself  indebted  for  her  independence 
to  a  successful  revolution,)  that  the  republic  of 
Texas  still  continued  to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  passed,  a  province  of  Mexico,  that  this  step  was 
taken  by  tlie  Mexican  Minister. 

Every  honorable  effort  has  been  used  by  me  to 
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avoid  the  war  which  followed,  but  all  have  proved 
vain.  All  our  attempts  to  preserve  peace  have 
been  met  by  insult  and  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Mexico.  My  efforts  to  this  end  commenced  in  the 
note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  tenth  of  March, 
1845,  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Mexican  Minister. 
Whilst  declining  to  reopen  a  discussion  which  had 
already  been  exhausted,  and  proving  again  what  was 
known  to  the  whole  world,  that  Texas  had  long 
since  achieved  her  independence,  the  Secretary  of 
State  expressed  the  regret  of  this  Government  that 
Mexico  should  have  taken  offence  at  the  resolution 
of  annexation  passed  by  Congress,  and  gave  assur- 
ance that  our  "  most  strenuous  efforts  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  every  cause  of 
complaint  between  the  two  Governments,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  relations 
between  the  sister  republics." 

That  I  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  assurance 
will  appear  from  the  events  which  have  since  oc- 
curred. Notwithstanding  Mexico  had  abruptly 
terminated  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
the  first  to  ask  for  its  resumption,  yet,  waving  all 
ceremony,  I  embraced  the  earliest  favorable  oppor- 
tunity "  to  ascertain  from  the  Mexican  Government 
whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  from  the 
United  States  intrusted  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments." In  September,  1845,  I  believed  the  propi- 
tious moment  for  such  an  overture  had  arrived. 
Texas,  by  the  enthusiastic  and  almost  unanimous 
will  of  her  people,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. Mexico  herself  had  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Texas,  subject  to  a  con- 
dition, it  is  true,  which  she  had  no  right  to  impose 
and  no  power  to  enforce.  The  last  lingering  hope 
of  Mexico,  if  she  still  could  have  retained  any,  that 
Texas  would  again  become  one  of  her  provinces, 
must  have  been  abandoned. 

The  consul  of  the  Umted  States  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  was,  therefore,  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1845,  to 
make  the  inquiry  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  inquiry  was  made,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1846,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  in  a  note  addressed  to  our 
consul,  gave  a  favorable  response,  requesting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  our  naval  force  might  be  withdrawn 
from  Vera  Cruz  while  negotiations  should  be  pend- 
ing. Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note,  our  naval  force 
was  promptly  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz.  A  Min- 
ister was  immediately  appointed,  and  departed  to 
Mexico.  Every  thing  bore  a  promising  aspect  for 
a  speedy  and  peaceable  adjustment  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties. At  the  date  of  my  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  December  last,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
but  that  he  would  be  received  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  the  hope  was  cherished  that  all 
cause  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  speedily  removed.  In  the  confident 
hope  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  his  mission,  I 
informed  Congress  that  I  forbore  at  that  time  to 
"  recommend  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  had  so  long  borne,  as  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  sucli  nego- 
tiation been  instituted."  To  my  surprise  and  regret, 
the  Mexican  Government,  though  solemnly  pledged 
to  do  so  upon  the  arrival  of  our  Minister  in  Mexico, 
refused  to  receive  and  accredit  him.  When  ho 
reached  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
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1845,  he  found  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  under- 
gone an  unhappy  change.  The  Government  of 
General  Herrera,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of 
the  republic,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  General 
Paredes  (a  military  leader)  had  manifested  his  do- 
termination  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Herrera 
by  a  military  revolution  ;  and  one  of  the  principal 
means  which  he  employed  to  effect  his  purpose,  and 
render  the  Government  of  Herrera  odious  to  the 
army  and  people  of  Mexico,  was  by  loudly  con- 
demning its  determination  to  receive  a  minister  of 
peace  from  the  United  States,  alleging  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Herrera,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  to  dismember  the  territory  of  Mexico, 
by  ceding  away  the  department  of  Texas.  The 
Government  of  Herrera  is  believed  to  have  been 
well  disposed  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  existing  dif- 
ficulties ;  but,  probably  alarmed  for  its  own  securi- 
ty, and  in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  the  revo- 
lution led  by  Paredes,  violated  its  solemn  agreement, 
and  refused  to  receive  or  accredit  our  Minister ;  and 
this,  although  informed  that  he  had  been  invested 
with  full  power  to  adjust  all  questions  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  Among  the  frivolous 
pretexts  for  this  refusal,  the  principal  one  was,  that 
our  Minister  had  not  gone  upon  a  special  mission, 
confined  to  the  question  of  Texas  alone,  leaving  all 
the  outrages  upon  our  flag  and  our  citizens  unre- 
dressed. The  Mexican  Government  well  knew  that 
both  our  national  honor  and  the  protection  due  to 
our  citizens  imperatively  required  that  the  two 
questions  of  boundary  and  indemnity  should  be 
treated  of  together,  as  naturally  and  inseparably 
blended,  and  they  ought  to  have  seen  that  this 
course  was  best  calculated  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  them  the  most  liberal  justice. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1845,  General  Her- 
rera resigned  the  Presidency,  and  yielded  up  the 
Government  to  General  Paredes  without  a  struggle. 
Thus  a  revolution  was  accomplished  solely  by  the 
army  commanded  by  Paredes,  and  the  supreme 
power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
usurper,  who  was  known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  adjustment 
with  the  new  Government  was  unpromising,  from 
the  known  hostility  of  its  head  to  the  United  States, 
yet,  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone 
on  our  part  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  our  Minister  was  instructed  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  the  new  Government,  and  ask 
to  be  accredited  by  it  in  a  diplomatic  character  in 
which  he  had  been  commissioned.  These  instruc- 
tions he  executed  by  his  note  of  the  first  of  March, 

1846,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  his  request  was  insultingly  refused  by 
that  Minister  in  his  answer  of  the  twelfth  of  the 
same  month.  No  alternative  remained  for  our 
Minister  but  to  demand  his  passports,  and  return 
to  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented 
to  the  civilized  world,  of  a  Government,  in  viola- 
tion of  its  own  express  agreement,  having  twice 
rejected  a  minister  of  peace,  invested  with  full 
powers  to  adjust  all  the  existing  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  a  manner  just  and  hon- 
orable to  both.  I  am  not  aware  that  modern  his- 
tory presents  a  parallel  case,  in  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  one  nation  has  refused  even  to  hear  propo- 
sitions from  another  for  terminating  existing  difii- 
culties  between  them.    Scarcely  a  hope  of  adjust- 1 


ing  our  difficulties,  even  at  a  remote  day,  or  of 
preserving  peace  with  Mexico,  could  be  cherished 
while  Paredes  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  acquired  the  supreme  power  by  a 
military  revolution,  and  upon  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  wage  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
to  reconquer  Texas,  which  he  claimed  as  a  revolted 
province  of  Mexico.  He  had  denounced  as  guilty 
of  treason  all  those  Mexicans  who  considered 
Texas  as  no  longer  constituting  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mexico,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  duration  of  the  war  which 
he  waged  against  the  United  States  was  indefinite, 
because  the  end  which  he  proposed,  of  the  recon- 
quest  of  Texas,  was  hopeless.  Besides,  there 
was  good  reason  to  believe,  from  all  his  conduct, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  convert  the  republic  of 
Mexico  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  call  a  foreign  Eu- 
ropean prince  to  the  throne.  Preparatary  to  this 
end,  he  had,  during  his  short  rule,  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  tolerating  that  portion  of  it 
only  which  openly  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchy.  The  better  to  secure  the  success  of 
his  ultimate  designs,  he  had,  by  an  arbitrary  de- 
cree, convoked  a  Congress — not  to  be  elected  by 
the  free  voice  of  the  people,  but  to  be  chosen  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  will,  and 
to  give  him  absolute  control  over  their  deliberations. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  believed 
that  any  revolution  in  Mexico,  founded  upon  op- 
position to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Paredes,  would 
tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent any  attempted  European  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  North  American  continent — both  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest  to  the  United  States.  Any 
such  foreign  interference,  if  attempted,  must  have 
been  resisted  by  the  United  States.  My  views 
upon  that  subject  were  fully  communicated  to  Con- 
gress in  my  last  annual  Message.  In  any  event, 
it  was  certain  that  no  change  whatever  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  which  would  deprive  Paredes 
of  power,  could  be  for  the  worse,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  while  it  was  highly 
probable  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  existing  when  Con- 
gress, on  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  war  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  Government  of  Paredes,  and  it  be- 
came an  object  of  much  importance,  with  a  view 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  our  difficulties,  and  the 
restoration  of  an  honorable  peace,  that  Paredes 
should  not  retain  power  in  Mexico. 

Before  that  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a  rev- 
olution in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood 
to  be,  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
and  to  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  Santa 
Anna  was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  from  his  country 
by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  December,  1844 ; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a  considerable 
party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.  It  was  also  equally 
well  known  that  no  vigilance  which  could  be  ex- 
erted by  our  squadron  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  prevented  him  from  effecting  a  landing  some- 
where on  the  extensive  gulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he 
desired  to  return  to  his  country.  He  had  openly 
professed  an  entire  change  of  policy ;  had  express- 
ed his  regret  that  he  had  subverted  the  federal 
constitution  of  1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now 
in  favor  of  its  restoration.    He  had  publicly  de- 
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clared  his  hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

Information  to.this  effect  had  been  received,  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by  Con- 
gress, and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  the 
receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  which 
are  herewith  transmitted.  Besides,  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  must  see  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  Mexico  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  favor 
peace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  and  upon  these 
considerations  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  not 
to  obstruct  his  return  to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt 
to  do  so.  Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ; 
and  with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Faredes,  and  aid  him,  by 
means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  return  of 
his  rival  to  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intestine  divisions  which  ordinary 
sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as  the  fruit  of 
Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and  his  contest 
with  Parades,  might  strongly  tend  to  produce  a 
disposition  with  both  parties  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States.  Faredes  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  a  monarchist  in  princi- 
ple. He  had  but  recently  before  been  successful 
in  a  military  revolution,  by  which  he  had  obtained 
power.  He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  with  which  he  had  involved  his  country  in 
the  existing  war.  Santa  Anna  bad  been  expelled 
from  power  by  the  army,  was  known  to  be  in 
open  hostility  to  Faredes,  and  publicly  pledged 
against  foreign  intervention  and  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  Mexico.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
circumstances  it  was,  that,  when  orders  were 
issued  to  the  commander  tit  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  day 
on  which  the  existence  of  the  war  was  recognized 
by  Congress,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico  under 
blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt 
to  return. 

A  revolution  took  place  in  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  August  following,  by  which  the  power  of 
Faredes  was  overthrown,  and  he  has  since  been 
banished  from  the  country,  and  is  now  in  exile. 
Shortly  afterwards  Santa  Anna  returned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  his  return  may  not  yet 
prove  to  be  favorable  to  a  pacific  adjustment  of  the 
existing  difficulties,  it  being  manifestly  his  interest 
not  to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  com- 
menced by  Faredes,  to  accomplish  a  purpose  so 
absurd  as  the  reconquest  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine. 
Had  Faredes  remained  in  power,  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  any  pacific  adjustment  would  have  been 
hopeless. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexi- 
co against  the  United  States,  the  indignant  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  at  once  aroused.  Congress 
promptly  responded  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country.jind,  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May 
last,  recognized  the  fact  that  war  existed,  by  the 
act  of  Mexico,  between  the  United  States  and  that 
republic,  and  granted  the  means  necessary  for  its 
vigorous  prosecution.  Being  involved  in  a  war 
thus  commenced  by  Mexico,  and  for  the  justice  of 
which  on  our  part  we  may  confidently  appeal  to 


the  whole  world,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  Accordingly,  the  ports  of  Mexi- 
co on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  have  been  placed 
under  blockade,  and  her  territory  invaded  at  sev- 
eral important  points.  The  reports  from  the  De- 
partments of  War  and  the  Navy  will  inform  you 
more  in  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
emergency  in  which  our  country  was  placed,  and 
of  the  gratifying  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  various  columns  of  the  army  have  perform- 
ed their  duty  under  great  disadvantages,  with  the 
most  distinguished  skill  and  courage.  The  victo- 
ries of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Falma,  and  of 
Monterey,  won  against  greatly  superior  numbers, 
and  against  most  decided  advantages  in  other  re- 
spects on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were  brilliant  in 
their  execution,  and  entitle  our  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  their  country. 
The  nation  deplores  the  loss  of  the  brave  officers 
and  men  who  have  gallantly  fallen  while  vindi- 
cating and  defending  their  country's  rights  and 
honor. 

It  is  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  our 
volunteer  citizen  soldiers,  who  so  promptly  re- 
sponded to  their  country's  call,  with  an  experience 
of  the  discipline  of  a  camp  of  only  a  few  weeks, 
have  borne  their  part  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Monterey  with  a  constancy  and  courage  equal  to 
that  of  veteran  troops,  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration.  The  privations  of  long  marches 
through  the  enemy's  country,  and  through  a  wil- 
derness, have  been  borne  without  a  murmur.  By 
rapid  movements  the  province  of  New  Mexico, 
with  Santa  T6,  its  capital,  has  been  captured  with- 
out bloodshed.  The  navy  has  co-operated  with 
the  army,  and  rendered  important  services :  if  not 
so  brilliant,  it  is  because  the  enemy  had  no  force 
to  meet  them  on  their  own  element,  and  because 
of  the  defences  which  nature  has  interposed  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  navigation  on  the  Mexican  coast. 
Our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  gallant  officer  of  the  army,  and  a  small  force 
hastily  collected  in  that  distant  country,  have  ac- 
quired bloodless  possession  of  the  Californias,  and 
the  American  flag  has  been  raised  at  every  impor- 
tant point  in  that  province. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has 
thus  attended  our  military  and  naval  operations. 
In  less  than  seven  months  after  Mexico  com- 
menced hostilities,  at  a  time  selected  by  herself, 
we  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  her  principal 
ports,  driven  back  and  pursued  her  invading  army, 
and  acquired  military  possession  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coahuila, 
Tamaulipas,  and  the  Californias,  a  territory  larger 
in  extent  than  that  embraced  in  the  original  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union,  inhabited  by  a  consider- 
able population,  and  much  of  it  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  points  at  which  we  had  to 
collect  our  forces  and  commence  our  movements. 
By  the  blockade,  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  enemy  has  been  cut  off.  Well  may  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  proud  of  the  energy  and  gallantry 
of  our  regular  and  volunteer  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  events  of  these  few  months  afford  a  gratifying 
proof  that  our  country  can,  under  any  emergency, 
confidently  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honor, 
and  the  defence  of  her  rights,  on  an  effective  force, 
ready  at  all  times  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  com- 
forts of  home  for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the 
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camp.  And  though  such  a  force  may  be  for  the 
time  expeaeire,  it  is  in  the  end  economical,  as 
the  ability  to  command  it  removes  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  proves  that  our  people  love  their  in- 
stitutions, and  are  ever  ready  to  defend  and  protect 
them. 

Whilst  the  war  was  in  a  course  of  vigorous  and 
successful  prosecution,  being  still  anxious  to  arrest 
its  evils,  and  considering  that,  after  the  brilliant 
victories  of  our  arms  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of 
Hay  last,  the  national  honor  could  not  be  com- 
promitted  by  it,  another  overture  was  made  to  Mex- 
ico, by  my  direction,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July 
last,  to  terminate  hostilities  by  a  peace  just  and 
honorable  to  both  countriea.  On  the  thirty-first 
of  August  following,  the  Mexican  Government 
declined  to  accept  this  friendly  overture,  but  re- 
ferred it  to  the  decision  of  a  Mexican  Congress,  to 
be  assembled  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
month.  I  communicate  to  you,  herewith,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  proposing  to 
reopen  negotiations,  of  the  answer  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  the  reply  thereto  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  war  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  peace.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
to  which  our  last  overture  has  been  referred,  may 
result  in  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace.  With  our 
experience,  however,  of  the  unreasonable  course 
of  the  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  relax  in  the  energy  of  our  military  operations 
until  the  result  is  made  known.  In  this  view,  it  is 
deemed  important  to  hold  military  possession  of  all 
the  provinces  which  have  been  taken,  until  a  defin- 
itive treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been  concluded  and 
ratified  by  the  two  countries. 

The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest ;  but  having  been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it 
has  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain an  honorable  peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
to  our  much-injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecu- 
niary demands  against  Mexico. 

By  the  laws  of  nations,  a  conquered  territory  is 
subject  to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  during 
his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is  either  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily  withdraw 
from  it.  The  old  civil  government  being  necessa- 
rily superseded,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  con- 
queror to  secure  his  conquest,  and  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitant^.  This  right  has  been  exercised,  and 
this  duty  performed,  by  our  military  and  naval 
commanders,  by  the  establishment  of  temporary 
governments  in  some  of  the  conquered  provinces 
in  Mexico,  assimilating  them,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  free  institutions  of  our  own  country. 
In  the  provinces'  of  New  Mexico,  and  of  the 
Californias,  httle,  if  any,  further  resistance  is 
apprehended  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  temporary 
governments  which  have  thus,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been 
established.  It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  these  important  conquests  by  making 
an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing fortifications  and  defraying  the  expenses  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  maintenance  of  our  pos- 
session and  authority  over  them. 


Near  the  close  of  your  last  session,  for  reasons 
communicated  to  Congress,  I  deemed  it  important, 
as  a  measure  for  securing  a  speedy  peace  with  Mex- 
ico, that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  appropriated, 
and  placed  in  the  power  of  the  Executive,  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  made  upon  two  former  oc- 
casions, during  the  administration  of  President 
Jefierson. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1803,  an  appro- 
priation of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  made,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  Its  object 
is  well  known.  It  was  at  that  time  in  contempla- 
tion to  acquire  Louisiana  from  France,  and  it  was 
intended  to  be  applied  as  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion which  might  be  paid  for  that  territory.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  February,  1806,  the  same  sum  was 
in  like  manner  appropriated,  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Floridas  from  Spain.  These  appro- 
priations were  made  to  facilitate  negotiations,  and  as 
a  means  to  enable  the  President  to  accomplish  the 
important  objects  in  view.  Though  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  for  the  President  to  use  these  ap- 
propriations, yet  a  state  of  things  might  have  arisen 
in  which  it  would  have  been  highly  important  for 
him  to  do  so,  and  the  wisdom  of  making  them  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  is  believed  that  the  measure 
recommended  at  your  last  session  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  decided  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  in  different  forms,  a  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars  passed 
each  House,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it 
did  not  become  a  law.  The  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  recommend  the  measure  at  that  time  still 
exist ;  and  I  again  submit  the  subject  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  suggest  the  importance  of  early  ac- 
tion upon  it.  Should  the  appropriation  be  made 
and  be  not  needed,  it  will  remain  in  the  treasury  : 
should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  apply  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  it  will  be  accounted  for  as  other  public 
expenditures. 

Immediately  after  Congress  had  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  danger  that  privateers  might 
be  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico, 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ; 
and  I  invited  the  special  attention  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  our  treaty 
with  that  power,  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1795, 
under  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  na- 
tion who  shall  take  commissions  or  letters  of 
marque  to  act  as  privateers  against  the  other 
"shall  be  punished  as  pirates." 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
received  assurances  from  the  Spanish  Government 
that  this  article  of  the  treaty  shall  be  faithfully  ob- 
served on  its  part.  Orders  for  this  purpose  were 
immediately  transmitted  from  that  Government  to 
the  authorities  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  to  exert 
their  utmost  vigilance  in  preventing  any  attempts 
to  fit  out  privateers  in  those  islands  against  the 
United  States.  From  the  good  faith  of  Spain,  I  am 
•fully  satisfied  that  this  treaty  will  be  executed  in 
its  spirit  as  well  as  its  letter;  whilst  the  United 
States  will,  on  their  part,  faithfully  perform  all  the 
obligations  which  it  imposes  on  them. 

Information  has  been  recently  received  at  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  sent  to  Havana  blank  commissions  to  pri- 
vateers, and  blank  certificates  of  naturalization, 
signed  by  General  Salas,  the  present  head  of  the 
Mexican  Government.    There  is  also  reason  to  ap- 
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prebend  that  BiraUar  documents  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  otber  parts  of  the  world.  Copies  of  these 
papers,  in  translation,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

As  the  preliminaries  required  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations  for  commissioning  privateers  and 
regulating  their  conduct  appear  not  to  have  been 
observed,  and  as  these  commissions  are  in  blank, 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  all  nations  who  may  be  willing  to  purchase 
them,  the  whole  proceeding  can  only  be  construed 
as  an  invitation  to  all  the  freebooters  upon  earth, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege,  to  cruise 
against  American  commerce.  It  will  be  for  our 
courts  of  justice  to  decide  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, these  Mexican  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  shall  protect  those  who  accept  them,  and 
commit  robberies  upon  the  high  seas  under  their 
authority,  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  piracy. 

If  the  certificates  of  naturalization  thus  granted 
be  intended  by  Mexico  to  shield  Spanish  subjects 
from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  pirates,  under 
our  treaty  with  Spain,  they  will  certainly  prove  un- 
availing. Such  a  subterfuge  would  be  but  a  weak 
device  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  a  solemn  treaty. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediately 
provide  by  law  for  the  trial  and  punishment  as  pi- 
rates of  Spanish  subjects  who,  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  Government,  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
privateering  against  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
apprehend  serious  danger  from  these  privateers. 
Our  navy  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect 
our  commerce.  Besides,  in  case  prizes  should  be 
made  of  American  vessels,  the  utmost  vigilance 
will  be  exerted  by  our  blockading  squadron  to  pre- 
vent the  captots  from  taking  them  into  Mexican 
ports,  and  it  is  not  apprehended  that  any  nation  will 
violate  its  neutrality  by  suffering  such  prizes  to  be 
condemned  and  sold  within  its  jurisdiction. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  should  immediately 
provide  by  law  for  granting  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  commercial 
vessels  of  Mexico  upon  the  high  seas;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  probable  that  many  American  priva- 
teers would  be  fitted  out,  in  case  a  law  should  pass 
authorizing  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, certain  that  such  privateers  may  render 
good  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  by  recapturing  our  merchant  ships,  should 
any  be  taken  by  armed  vessels  under  the  Mexican 
flag,  as  well  as  by  capturing  these  vessels  them- 
selves. Every  means  within  our  power  should  be 
rendered  available  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  exhibit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  were  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  million  six 
hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  dollars ;  of  which  the  amount  ex- 
ported was  eleven  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars, 
leaving  the  amount  retained  in  the  country  for  do- 
mestic consumption  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  dollars.  The  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
million  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars ;  of  which  one  hundred 
and  two  million  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 


eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  consisted  of 
domestic  productions,  and  eleven  million  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand'six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars  of  foreign  articles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  year 
were  twenty-nine  million  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars 
and  six  cents ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from 
customs  twenty-six  million  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents ;  from  sales  of  public  lands 
two  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  forty-eight 
cents ;  and  from  incidental  and  miscellaneous 
sources  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  were  twenty-eight 
million  thirty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen dollars  and  twenty  cents,  and  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July  last  was  nine 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  eight  cents. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  including  treasury 
notes,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  was  twenty- 
four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty  cents ;  of 
which  the  sum  of  seventeen  million  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  was  outstanding  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1845,  leaving  the  amount  incur- 
red since  that  time  six  million  four  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Mexico  with 
vigor  and  energy,  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  it 
to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  a  further 
loan  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  for 
the  present  and  the  next  fiscal  years.  If  the  war 
should  be  continued  until  the  30th  of  June,  1 848 — 
being  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year — ^it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  loan  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  required.  This  estimate  is  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retain  constantly  in  the  treasury  four  millions  of 
dollars,  to  guard  against  contingencies.  If  such 
surplus  were  not  required  to  be  retained,  then  a 
loan  of  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  would  be  suffi- 
cient. If,  however.  Congress  should  at  the  present 
session,  impose  a  revenue  duty  on  the  principal 
articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list,  it  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  to  four  millions  of  dollars, 
would  be  derived  from  that  source ;  and  the  loan 
required  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount.  It  is 
estimated,  also,  that  should  Congress  graduate  and 
reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have 
been  long  in  the  market,  the  additional  revenue  der 
rived  from  that  source  would  be  annually,  for  seve- 
ral years  to  come,  between  half  a  million  and  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars ;  and  the  loan  required  may  be  re- 
duced by  that  amount  also.  Should  these  measures 
be  adopted,  the  loan  required  would  not  probably 
exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen'  millions  of  dollars — 
leaving  in  the  treasury  a  constant  surplus  of  four 
millions  of  dollars.  The  loan  proposed,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures, both  for  the  war  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1848;  and  an 
amount  of  this  loan,  not  exceeding  one-half,  may 
be  required  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  remainder  during  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding. 

In  order  that  timely  notice  may  be  given,  and 
proper  measures  taken  to  effect  the  loan,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  may  be  required,  it  is  important 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make  it  be  given 
at  an  early  period  of  your  present  session.  Jt  is 
suggested  that  the  loan  should  be  contracted  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  with  authority  to  purchase 
the  stock  and  pay  it  off,  at  an  earlier  period,  at  its 
market  value,  out  of  any  surplus  which  may  at  any 
time  be  in  the  treasury  applicable  to  that  purpose. 
After  the  establishment  of  peace  with  Mexico,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  considerable  surplus  will  exist,  and 
that  the  debt  may  be  extinguished  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  that  for  which  it  may  be  contracted.  The 
period  of  twenty  years,  as  that  for  which  the  pro- 
posed loan  may  be  contracted,  in  preference  to  a 
shorter  period,  is  suggested,  because  all  experience, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  shown  that  loans  are 
effected  upon  much  better  terms  upon  long  time, 
than  when  they  are  re-imbursable  at  short  dates. 

Necessary  as  this  measure  is,  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  the  interests  of  the  country,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  Congress  will 
promptly  authorize  it. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  July 
last  exceeded  nine  millions  of  dollars,  notwithstand- 
ing considerable  expenditures  had  been  made  for 
the  war  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  pre- 
ceding. But  for  the  war,  the  whole  publie  debt 
could  and  would  have  been  extinguished  within  a 
short  period:  and  it  was  a  part  of  my  settled  policy 
to  do  so,  and  thns  relieve  the  people  from  its  burden, 
and  place  the  Government  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  it  to  reduce  the  public  expenditures  to  that 
economical  standard  which  is  most  consistent  with 
the  general  welfare,  and  the  pure  and  wholesome 
progress  of  our  institutions. 

Among  our  just  causes  of  complaint  against 
Mexico,  arising  out  of  her  refusal  to  treat  for  peace, 
as  well  before  as  since  the  war  so  unjustly  com- 
menced on  her  part,  are  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures in  which  we  have  been  involved.  Justice  to 
our  own  people  will  make  it  proper  that  Mexico 
should  be  held  responsible  for  these  expenditures. 

Economy  in  the  public  expenditures  is  at  all 
times  a  high  duty  which  all  public  functionaries  of 
the  Government  owe  to  the  people.  This  duty  be- 
comes the  more  imperative  in  a  period  of  war,  when 
large  and  extraordinary  expenditures  become  una- 
voidable. During  the  existence  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  all  our  resources  should  be  husbanded,  and 
no  appropriations  made  except  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  and  the 
due  administration  of  the  Government.  Objects  of 
appropriation  which  in  peace  may  be  deemed  useful 
or  proper,  but  which  are  not  indispensable  for  the 
publie  service,  may,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in 
a  foreign  war,  be  well  postponed  to  a  future  period. 
By  the  observance  of  this  policy  at  your  present 
session,  large  amounts  maybe  saved  to  the  treasury, 
and  be  applied  to  objects  of  pressing  and  urgent 
necessity,  and  thus  the  creation  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  public  debt  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  not.meant  to  recommend  that  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  withheld,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  at  every  session  of  Congress  appropriations  are 
proposed  for  numerous  objects  which  may  or  may 
not  be  made,  without  materially  affecting  the  public 
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interests  ;  and  these  it  is  recommended  should  not 
be  granted. 

The  act  passed  at  your  last  session  "reducing  the 
duties  on  imports"  not  having  gone  into  operation 
until  the  first  of  the  present  month,  there  has  not 
been  time  for  its  practical  effect  upon  the  revenue, 
and  the  business  of  the  country,  to  be  developed. 
It  is  not  doubted,  however,  that  the  just  policy 
which  it  adopts  will  add  largely  to  our  foreign  trade, 
and  promote  the  general  prosperity.  Although  it 
cannot  be  certainly  foreseen  what  amount  of  revenue 
it  will  yield,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  exceed  that 
produced  by  the  act  of  1842,  which  it  superseded. 
The  leading  principles  established  by  it  are,  to  levy 
the  taxes  with  a  view  to  raise  revenue,  and  to  im- 
pose them  upon  the  articles  imported  according  to 
their  actual  value. 

The  act  of  1842,  by  the  excessive  rates  of  duty 
which  it  imposed  on  many  articles,  either  totally 
excluded  them  from  importation,  or  greatly  reduced 
the  amount  imported,  and  thus  diminished  instead 
of  producing  revenue.  By  it  the  taxes  were  im- 
posed not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue, but  to  afford  advantages  to  favored  classes, 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  majority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Those  employed  in  agriculture,  mechanical 
pursuits,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  compelled 
to  contribute  from  their  substance  to  swell  the  prof- 
its and  overgrown  wealth  of  the  comparatively  few 
who  had  invested  their  capital  in  manufactures. 
The  taxes  were  not  levied  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  upon  which  they  were  imposed ;  but, 
widely  departing  from  this  just  rule,  the  lighter 
taxes  were,  iu  many  cases,  levied  upon  articles  of 
luxury  and  high  price,  and  the  heavier  taxes  on 
those  of  necessity  and  low  price,  consumed  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  a  system  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  which  was  to  relieve  favored 
classes  and  the  wealthy  few  from  contributing  their 
just  proportion  for  the  support  of  Government,  and 
to  lay  the  burden  on  the  labor  of  the  many  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits  than  manufactures. 

A  system  so  unequal  and  unjust  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  existing  law,  which  imposes  duties  not 
for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  classes  or  pursuits,  but 
distributes,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  equalizes  the 
public  burdens  among  all  classes  and  occupations. 
The  favored  classes,  who,  under  the  unequal  and 
unjust  system  which  has  been  repealed,  have  here- 
tofore realized  large  profits,  and  many  of  them 
amassed  large  fortunes,  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
who  have  been  made  tributary  to  them,  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain  if  they  shall  be  required  to 
bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  Government.  So  far  from  it,  it  will 
be  perceived,  by  an  examination  of  the  existing 
law,  that  discriminations  in  the  rates  of  duty  im- 
posed within  the  revenue  principle,  have  been  re- 
tained in  their  favor.  The  incidental  aid  against 
foreign  competition  which  they  still  enjoy  gives 
them  an  advantage  which  no  other  pursuits  possess; 
but  of  this  none  others  will  complain,  because  the 
duties  levied  are  necessary  for  revenue.  These  rev- 
enue duties,  including  freights  and  charges,  which 
the  importer  must  pay  before  he  can  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  home  manufacturer  in  our  markets, 
amount,  on  nearly  all  our  leading  branches  of  manu- 
facture, to  more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
imported  article,  and  in  some  cases  to  almost  one- 
half  its  value.  With  such  advantages,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  our  domestic  manufacturers  will  con- 
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tinue  to  prosper,  realizing  in  well-conducted  estab- 
lishments even  greater  profits  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  other  regular  business.  Indeed,  so  far 
from  requiring  the  protection  of  even  incidental 
revenue  duties,  our  manufacturers  in  several  leading 
branches  are  extending  their  business,  giving  evi- 
dence of  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  of  their 
ability  to  compete,  with  increased  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  open  market  of  the  world.  Domestic 
manufactures,  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  which  cannot  find  a  market  at  home,  are 
annually  exported  to  foreign  countries.  With  such 
rates  of  duty  as  those  established  by  the  existing 
law,  the  system  will  probably  be  permanent ;  and 
capitalists,  who  have  made,  or  shall  hereafter  make, 
their  investments  in  manufactures,  will  know  upon 
what  to  rely.  The  country  will  be  satisfied  with 
these  rates,  because  the  advantages  which  the  manu- 
facturers still  enjoy  result  necessarily  from  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  for  the  support  of  Government. 
High  protective  duties,  from  their  unjust  operation 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  give 
rise  to  extensive  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  and 
to  constant  efforts  to  change  or  repeal  them,  ren- 
dering all  investments  in  manufactures  uncertain 
and  precarious.  Lower  and  more  permanent  rates 
of  duty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  yield  to  the 
manufacturer  fair  and  remunerating  profits,  will  se- 
cure him  against  the  danger  of  frequent  changes  in 
the  system,  which  cannot  fail  ruinously  to  affect  his 
interests. 

Simultaneously  with  the  relaxation  of  the  restric- 
tive policy  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  from 
whose  example  we  derived  the  system,  has  relaxed 
hers.  She  has  modified  her  corn  law8,iand  reduced 
many  other  duties  to  moderate  revenue  rates.  Af- 
ter ages  of  experience,  the  statesmen  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  constrained  by  a  stern  necessity,  and 
by  a  public  opinion  having  its  deep  foundation  in 
the  suffering  and  wants  of  impoverished  millions,  to 
abandon  a  system  the  effect  of  which  was  to  build 
up  immense  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
to  reduce  the  laboring  millions  to  pauperism  and 
misery.  Nearly  in  the  same  ratio  that  labor  was 
depressed,  capital  was  increased  and  concentrated 
by  the  British  protective  policy. 

The  evils  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  were  at 
length  rendered  intolerable,  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned, but  not  without  a  severe  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  protected  and  favored  classes  to  retain 
the  unjust  advantage  which  they  have  so  long  en- 
joyed. It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  similar  strug- 
gle would  be  made  by  the  same  classes  in  the 
United  States,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
modify  or  abolish  the  same  unjust  system  here. 
The  protective  policy  had  been  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  for  a  much  shorter  period,  and  its 
pernicious  effects  were  not,  therefore,  so  clearly 
perceived  and  felt.  Enough,  however,  was  known 
of  these  effects  to  induce  its  repeal. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  face  of  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  our  principal  foreign  customer, 
and  of  the  evils  of  a  system  rendered  manifest 
in  that  country  by  long  and  painful  experience, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  immense  advantages  which, 
under  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  we  are  al- 
ready deriving,  and  must  continue  to  derive,  by  sup- 
plying her  starving  population  with  food,  the  United 
States  should  restore  a  policy  which  she  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon,  and  thus  diminish  her  ability 
to  purchase  from  us  the  food  and  other  articles  which 


she  so  much  needs,  and  we  so  much  desire  to  sell. 
By  the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  protective 
policy  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  new 
and  important  markets  have  already  been  opened 
for  our  agricultural  and  other  products ;  commerce 
and  navigation  have  received  a  new  impiUse;  labor 
and  trade  have  been  released  from  the  artificial 
trammels  which  have  so  long  fettered  them  ;  and 
to  a,  great  extent  reciprocity,  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  has  been  introduced  at  the  same  time 
by  both  countries,  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of 
both.  Great  Britain  has  been  forced,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  at  home,  to  abandon  a  policy 
which  has  been  upheld  for  ages,  and  to  open  her 
markets  for  our  immense  surplus  of  breadstuffs ; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  other  powers  of 
Europe  will  ultimately  see  the  wisdom,  if  they  be 
not  compelled  by  the  pauperism  and  sufferings  of 
their  crowded  population,  to  pursue  a  similar  policy. 

Our  farmers  are  more  deeply  interested  in  main- 
taining the  just  and  liberal  policy  of  the  existing 
law  than  any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  They  con- 
stitute a  large  majority  of  our  population  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  when  they  prosper,  all  other  puiv 
suits  prosper  also.  They  have  heretofore  not  only 
received  none  of  the  bounties  or  favors  of  Govern- 
ment, but,  by  the  unequal  operations  of  the  protec- 
tive policy,  have  been  made,  by  the  burdens  of 
taxation  which  it  imposed,  to  contribute  to  the 
bounties  which  have  enriched  others. 

When  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  home  market  is 
opened  to  them,  they  must  receive,  as  they  are  now 
receiving,  increased  prices  for  their  products.  They 
will  find  a  readier  sale,  and  at  better  prices,  for 
their  wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian  corn,  beef,  pork, 
lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
produce.  The  home  market  alone  is  inadequate  to 
enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  immense  surplus  of 
food  and  other  articles  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing,  even  at  the  most  reduced  prices,  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  they  cannot  be  consumed  in 
the  country.  The  United  States  can,  from  their  im- 
mense surplus, supplynotonlythe  home  demand, but 
the  deficiencies  of  food  required  by  the  whole  world. 

That  the  reduced  production  of  some  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food  in  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  may  have  contributed  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  is  not 
doubted ;  but  that  the  great  and  efficient  cause  of 
this  increased  demand,  and  of  increased  prices,  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  artificial  restrictions  hereto- 
fore imposed,  is  deemed  to  be  equally  certain.  That 
our  exports  of  food,  already  increased  and  increas- 
ing beyond  former  example,  under  the  more  liberal 
policy  which  has  been  adopted,  will  be  still  vastly 
enlarged,  unless  they  be  checked  or  prevented  by 
a  restoration  of  the  protective  policy,  cannot  be 
doubted.  That  our  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests will  be  enlarged  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  our  trade  is  equally  certain ; 
while  our  manufacturing  interests  will  still  be  the 
favored  interests  of  the  country,  and  receive  the 
incidental  protection  afforded  .them  by  revenue  du- 
ties; and  more  than  thistheycannot  justly  demand. 

In  my  annual  message  of  December  last,  a  tariff 
of  revenue  duties  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
existing  law  was  recommended,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  then  expressed.  In 
view  of  the  probable  beneficial  effects  of  that  law, 
I  recommend  that  the  policy  established  by  it  be 
maintained.    It  has  but  just  commenced  to  operr 
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ate ;  and  to  abandon  op  modify  it  without  giving 
it  a  fair  trial,  would  be  inexpedient  and  unwise. 
Should  defects  in  any  of  its  details  be  ascertained, 
by  actual  experience,  to  exist,  these  may  be  here- 
after corrected ;  but  until  such  defects  shall  be- 
come manifest,  the  act  should  be  fairly  tested. 

It  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  whether  it 
may  not  be  proper,  as  a,  war  measure,  to  impose 
revenue  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  em- 
braced in  the  free  list.  Should  it  be  deemed  proper 
to  impose  such  duties,  with  a  view  to  raise  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  or  to 
avoid  to  that  extent  the  creation  of  a  public  debt, 
they  may  be  repealed  when  the  emergency  which 
gave  rise  to  them  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  constitute 
no  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August  last,  "  to  provide 
for  the  better  organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for 
the  collection,  safekeeping,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,"  has  been  carried  into 
execution  as  rapidly  as  the  delay  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  appointment  of  new  officers,  taking  and 
approving  their  bonds,  and  preparing  and  securing 
proper  places  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public 
money,  would  permit.  It  is  not  proposed  to  depart 
in  any  respect  from  the  principles  or  policy  on 
which  this  great  measure  is  founded.  There  are, 
however,  defects  in  the  details  of  the  measure,  de- 
veloped by  its  practical  operation,  which  are  fully 
Bet  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited ; 
these  defects  would  impair  to  some  extent  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  law  at  all  times,  but  are  es- 
pecially embarrassing  when  the  country  is  engaged 
in  a  war,  when  the  expenditures  are  greatly  in- 
creased, when  loans  are  to  be  effected,  and  the  dis- 
bursements are  to  be  made  at  points  many  hundred 
miles  distant,  in  some  cases,  from  any  depository, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  modifications  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  recommended  to  your 
favorable  consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  branch 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 
Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  customs  be- 
ing collected  at  that  point,  the  demand  for  specie 
to  pay  the  duties  will  be  large ;  and  a  branch  mint 
where  foreign  coin  and  bullion  could  be  immediate- 
ly converted  into  American  coin,  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  en- 
large the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  be, 
at  the  same  time,  a  safe  depository  of  the  public 
money. 

The  importance  of  graduating  and  reducing  the 
price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long 
offered  in  the  market  at  the  minimum  rate  author- 
ized by  existing  laws  and  remain  unsold,  induces  me 
again  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  favorable 
consideration.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  these 
lands  have  been  offered  in  the  market  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  larger  quantities  for  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  being  of  an  inferior 
quality,  they  must  remain  unsalable  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  unless  the  price  at  which  they  may  be 
purchased  shall  be  reduced.  To  place  a  price  upon 
them  above  their  real  value  is  not  only  to  prevent 
their  sale,  and  thereby  deprive  the  treasury  of  any 
income  from  that  source,  but  it  is  unjust  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie,  because  it  retards  their 
growth  and  increase  of  population,  and  because 


they  have  no  power  to  levy  a  tax  upon  them  as 
upon  other  lands  within  their  limits,  held  by  other 
proprietors  than  the  United  States,  for  the  support 
of  their  local  governments. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  graduation  principle 
have  been  realized  by  some  of  the  States  owning 
the  lands  within  their  limits,  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted.  They  have  been  demonstrated  also  by  the 
United  States  acting  as  the  trustee  of  the  Chicka- 
saw tribe  of  Indians  in  the  sale  of  their  lands  lying 
within  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
Chickasaw  lands,  which  would  not  command  in  the 
market  the  minimum  price  established  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
were,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1834  with  that 
tribe,  subsequently  offered  for  sale  at  graduated 
and  reduced  rates  for  limited  periods.  The  result 
was  that  large  quantities  of  these  lands  were  pur- 
chased, which  would  otherwise  have  remained  un- 
sold. The  lands  were  disposed  of  at  their  real 
value,  and  many  persons  of  limited  means  were 
enabled  to  purchase  small  tracts,  upon  which  they 
have  settled  with  their  families.  That  similar  re- 
sults would  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the 
graduation  policy  by  the  United  States,  in  all  the 
States  in  which  they  are  the  owners  of  large  bodies 
of  lands  which  have  been  long  in  the  market,  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  cannot  be  a  sound  poliqy  to 
withhold  large  qi^ntities  of  the  public  lands  from 
the  use  and  occupation  of  our  citizens,  by  fixing 
upon  them  prices  which  experience  has  shown  they 
will  not  command.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wise  pol- 
icy to  afford  facilities  to  our  citizens  to  become  the 
owners,  at  low  and  moderate  rates,  of  freeholds  of 
their  own,  instead  of  being  the  tenants  and  depend- 
ants of  others.  If  it  be  apprehended  that  these 
lands,  if  reduced  in  price,  would  be  secured  in  large 
quantities  by  speculators  or  capitalists,  the  sales 
may  be  restricted,  in  limited  quantities,  to  actual 
settlers,  or  persons  purchasing  for  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  the  present  system  of 
managing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  recommended  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
market  and  sold,  upon  such  terms  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  Congress  might  prescribe.  By  the 
act  of  the  eleventh  of  July  last,  "  the  reserved  lead 
mines  and  contiguous  lands  in  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Arkansas  and  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,"  were  authorized  to  be  sold.  The  act  is  con- 
fined, in  its  operation,  to  "lead  mines  and  con- 
tiguous lands." 

A  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  containing 
copper  and  other  ores  is  represented  to  be  very 
valuable,  and  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
authorizing  the  sale  of  these  lands,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  their  supposed  value  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  be  deemed  advisable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  such  of  our  citizens 
as  may  be  located  upon  them. 

It  will  be  important,  during  your  present  session, 
to  establish  a  territorial  government  and  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Our  laws  regulating  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  should  be  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
them,  and  preserving  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Indian  agencies  will  be  required,  and  should 
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be  authorized  by  law.  The  establishment  of  cus- 
tom-houses, and  of  post-offices  and  post  roads,  and 
provisions  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on 
such  routes  as  the  public  convenience  will  suggest, 
require  legislative  authority.  It  will  be  proper, 
also,  to  establish  a  surveyor  general's  office  in  that 
territory,  and  to  malre  the  necessary  provision  for 
surveying  the  public  lands,  and  bringing  them  into 
market.  As  our  citizens  who  now  reside  in  that 
distant  region  have  been  subjected  to  many  hard- 
ships, privations,  and  sacrifices  in  their  emigration, 
and  by  their  improvements  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  public  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  settlements,  it  is  recommended  that  liberal 
grants  be  made  to  them  of  such  portions  of  these 
lands  as  they  may  occupy,  and  that  similar  grants 
or  rights  of  pre-emption  be  made  to  all  who  may 
emigrate  thither  within  a  limited  period,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  de- 
tailed information  relative  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  public  service  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment. The  operations  of  the  army  have  been  of  a 
satisfactory  and  highly  gratifying  character. 

I  recommend  to  your  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration the  measures  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  speedily  filling  np  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  .regular  army,  for  its  greater  efficiency  in  the 
field,  and  for  raising  an  additioi^l  force  to  serve 
during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Embarrassment  is  likely  to  arise  for  want  of  legal 
provision  authorizing  compensation  to  be  made  to 
the  agents  employed  in  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories to  pay  the  revolutionary  and  other  pen- 
sioners the  amounts  allowed  them  by  law.  Tour 
attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  this  subject.  These  agents 
Incur  heavy  responsibilities  and  perform  important 
duties,  and  no  reason  exists  why  they  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  compensation, 
with  other  disbursing  officers. 

Our  relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  con- 
tinue to  be  of  a  pacific  character.  The  unhappy 
dissensions  which  have  existed  among  the  Cherokees 
for  many  years  past  have  been  healed.  Since  my 
last  annual  message  important  treaties  have  been 
negotiated  with  some  of  the  tribes,  by  which  the 
Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  arrangements  made  for  removing 
them  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  of  different  tribes, 
have  been  removed  to  the  country  provided  for 
them  by  treaty  stipulations,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  others  to  follow. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  several  tribes  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  important 
subject  of  education.  The  number  of  schools  estab- 
lished among  them  has  been  increased,  and  addi- 
tional means  provided,  not  only  for  teaching  them 
the  rudiments  of  education,  but  of  instructing  them 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
department  under  his  charge  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  while  the  war  with 
Mexico  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  an  un- 
usual number  of  our  armed  vessels  on  her  coasts, 
the  protection  due  to  our  commerce  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world  has  not  proved  insufficient.  No 
means  will  be  spared  to  give  efficiency  to  the  naval 


service  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  officers  and  men  anxiously 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country  in  any  enterprise,  however  difficult  of  ex- 
ecution. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
proposition  to  add  to  each  of  our  foreign  squadrons 
an  efficient  sea  steamer,  and,  as  especially  demand- 
ing attention,  the  establishment  at  Pensacola  of  the 
necessary  means  of  repairing  and  refitting  the  ves- 
sels of  the  navy  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  other  suggestions  in  the  report  which 
deserve,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  receive,  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  progress  and  condition  of  the  mail  service 
for  the  past  year  are  fully  presented  in  the  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  The  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last  amounted 
to  three  milUon  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars, 
which  is  eight  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  payments  for 
that  department  during  the  same  time  amounted  to 
four  million  eighty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents.  Of  this 
sum  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  and 
ninety-seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents  have  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury.  The  disbursements  for 
the  year  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
While  the  disbursements  have  been  thus  diminished, 
the  mail  facilities  have  been  enlarged  by  new  mail 
routes  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  miles;  an  increase  of  transportation  of  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  and  the  establishment 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  new  post-offices. 
Contractors,  postmasters,  and  others,  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  the  service,  have  performed  their 
duty  with  energy  and  faithfulness  deserving  com- 
mendation. For  many  interesting  details  connected 
with  the  operations  of  this  establishment,  you  are 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General ; 
and  his  suggestions  for  improving  its  revenues  are 
recommended  to  your  favorable  consideration.  I 
repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
Message,  that  the  business  of  this  department  should 
be  so  regulated,  that  the  revenues  derived  from  it 
should  be  made  to  equal  the  expenditures  j  and  it 
is  beUeved  that  this  may  be  done  by  proper  modi- 
fications of  the  present  laws,  as  suggested  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Postmaster  General,  without  changing 
the  present  rates  of  postage. 

With  full  reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  your  deliberations,  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  it 
will  be  my  anxious  desire,  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
every  coi.stitutional  effort  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  maintain  the  honor  of  our  common  country. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  December  8,  1846. 

The  reading  of  the  Message  occupied  upwards 
of  two  hours. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  S,500  copies  of  the  Message,  and 
1,500  copies  of  the  Message  and  documents,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  number,  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate. 
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■Wbdnksdat,  December  9. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  VioE  Pkesidbnt  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances. 

Mr.  Speight  remarked  that  the  report  was 
probably  a  lengthened  one,  and  its  reading 
would  occupy  a  large  portion  of  time.  Unless, 
;therefore,  any  Senator  desired  it  should  be 
read,  he  would  move  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing. 

No  Senator  desiring  the  report  to  be  read, 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Printing  of  the  Report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  report  be  printed ;  and  that 
five  thousand  copies  in  addition  to  the  usual  num- 
ber be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  01'  EEPKESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday,  December  9. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  following  members,  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, have  since  appeared  in  their  seats :  Mr. 
Stkes,  of  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Leake  and  Mr. 
McDowell,  of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Ligon,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Kentucky ;  Mr.  Delano, 
of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr. 
Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Mr.  Houston, 
of  Alabama. 


Thttesdat,  December  10. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Messrs.  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Towns,  of  Georgia,  and  Daegan,  of  Alabama, 
appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Constitution  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Dodge  appealed  to  Mr.  Beodhead  to 
allow  him  to  present  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  have  it  referred ;  and  Mr. 
Beodhead  having  yielded  the  floor — 

Mr.  Dodge  presented  the  constitution  and 
form  of  State  government  adopted  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  assembled  in  Iowa  City, 
on  the  18th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1846,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial Assembly,  approved  January  17,  1846. 

Mr.  D.  read  from  the  law  the  following  sec- 
tion : 

"  Sec.  8.  That  said  coustitution  and  form  of  State 
government  shall,  if  ratified  at  the  election  speci- 
fied in  the  5th  section  of  this  act,  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  next  en- 
suinff  session  thereof,  for  admittance  into  the  Union 


upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  with  such  other  provisions  and  conditions  as 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  convention  framing 
said  constitution  and  form  of  State  government, 
but  shall  not  be  presented  for  admittance  until  the 
same  shall  be  accepted  and  ratijied  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  this  Territory." 

Mr.  D.  said,  accompanying  the  constitution 
now  presented,  would  be  found  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  de- 
claring the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  law  calling 
the  convention. 

Mr.  D.  said  that  the  vote  on  the  constitution 
was  had  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  the 
third  day  of  the  month,  and  that  Congress  had 
adjourned  on  the  tenth  of  August.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  know  the  result  of  the 
vote  upon  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  constitution  during  the  last  ses- 
sion ;  indeed,  it  was  not  certainly  known  in 
the  Territory  until  some  time  in  September. 
The  6th  section  of  the  13th  article  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  "  the  first  general  elec- 
tion under  this  constitution  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  as  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  by 
proclamation,  may  appoint,  within  three  months 
after  its  adoption,  for  the  election  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, two  members  of  Congress,'?  &c.  Under 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  the  Terri- 
torial Governor  issued  his  proclamation  for  an 
election,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober last.  One  of  the  members  elected  to 
this  House  was  in  the  city,  and  ready  to  take 
his  seat  as  soon  as  an  act  or  joint  resolution 
could  be  passed  admitting  the  State. 

Mr.  D.  had  seized  the  earliest  moment  af- 
forded him,  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees, to  present  the  constitution  of  his  State, 
and  the  evidence  of  its  ratification  by  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  last  session  an  act  was  passed  pre- 
scribing the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
&c.  The  constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress 
referred  to  were  in  perfect  harmony — the  boun- 
daries in  each  being  the  same. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  to  whom  he 
should  move  to  refer  the  subject,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  action  on  their  part,  so  that  the 
complete  admission  of  Iowa  might  be  consum- 
mated at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 

The  constitution  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  December  16. 
Return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  Baeeow  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate,  if  any  officer  or 
agent  was  sent  by  him  or  by  his  direction  to  Ha- 
vana, to  advise,  procure,  or  in  any  manner  pro- 
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mote  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico ;  and  if 
BO,  who  was  the  officer  or  agent,  what  were  his  in- 
structions, and  when  was  be  sent  on  such  a  mis- 
sion ;  also  that  he  inform  the  Senate  by  what 
means,  and  through  what  channel,  Santa  Anna  was 
informed  that  an  order  was  issued  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  directing 
said  commander  not  to  obstruct  his  (Santa  Anna's 
return  to  Mexico ;  and  also  that  he  transmit  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  any  correspondence  in  possession 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions on  which  Santa  Anna  was  permitted  to  pass 
through  our  blockading  squadron,  or  in  any  man- 
ner rela,ting  to  the  subject  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to 
Mexico, 


HOUSE  01"  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  21. 
Admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union. 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, explained  its  provisions. 

The  first  section  merely  declared  that  the 
State,  having  complied  with  the  conditions 
required  by  a  law  of  Congress  passed  last  ses- 
sion for  her  admission,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  second  section  re-enacted  the  same  pro- 
visions which  had  been  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  last  year,  which  was  supplemental  to  a 
former  law. 

The  people  of  the  State  having  refused  to 
accept  the  boundaries  prescribed  in  the  law  of 
last  session,  it  was  deemed  to  follow  that  the 
law  admitting  the  State  with  those  boundaries 
of  course  fell  with  them ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary that  the  enactments  should  be  revived  and 
applied  to  the  State  as  bounded  in  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina,  observed  that 
before  the  bill  should  be  ordered  to  its  third 
reading,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Delegate  from  Iowa  to  a  clause  contained  in 
the  tenth  article  of  the  State  constitution,  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  taken  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  law  of  1841.  According 
to  the  present  bill,  the  donation  from  the  United 
States  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public 
land  to  each  new  State  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  should,  when  received,  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  education;  but,  by  the  law  of 
1841,  it  was  required  that  these  lands  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  S.  thought  it  proper  to  bring  before  Con- 
gress and  before  the  Delegate  from  Iowa  this 
discrepancy,  with  a  view  to  obviate  doubt  or 
difficulty  hereafter  from  the  idea  that  it  had 
escaped  notice.  Mr.  S.  approved  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  land  officers  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
provision  of  the  present  law  as  modifying  that 
of  the  law  of  1841.    The  discrepancy  was  mani- 


fest, and  it  should  not  exist  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  notice  of  the  House,  so  that  if  the 
new  application  of  the  land  fund  was  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  done  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  it  was  very  true  that  the 
constitution  approved  by  the  people  of  Iowa 
did  make  that  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  received  from  the  United  States 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina ;  but — 

Mr.  Sims  here  said,  before  the  gentleman 
proceeded,  he  wished  it  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood by  that  gentleman,  by  the  House,  and  the 
country,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  Iowa  with  her  constitution  thus  modified. 
He  approved  of  the  change  entirely ;  he  had 
referred  to  it  not  by  way  of  objection  to  her 
reception,  but  merely  because /he  thought  it 
due  to  all  parties  that  the  fact  should  be  known 
and  understood. 

Mr.  Dodge  proceeded  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Iowa,  in  accepting  the  constitution  in  its 
present  form,  considered  the  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  received  from  the  General 
Government  as  a  paternal  gift  which  they  had 
a  right  to  apply  in  any  manner  they  might 
deem  most  conducive  to  their  own  good.  They 
supposed  that  the  trust  had  been  applied  to  a 
proper  and  praiseworthy  object,  and  that  this 
House  would  concur  in  that  opinion.  They 
regarded  it  as  the  gift  of  a  parent  to  the  chUd, 
and  that  the  recipient  might  lawfully  apply 
it  to  any  proper  purpose.  He  trusted  that 
no  difficulty  would  grow  out  of  the  fact 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  all  that  had  been 
done  under  the  first  law  had  been  rendered 
null  and  of  no  effect  by  the  people's  refusal 
of  their  first  constitution.  The  boundaries 
were  then  altered  by  a  second  law;  these 
the  people  had  agreed  to;  and,  under  this 
last  law  they  came,  presented  their  consti- 
tution, and  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  had  asked  it ;  and, 
if  admitted,  they  would  be  admitted  by  the 
present  law.  And  this  brought  him  to  notice 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Sims  said  he  again  protested  against  its 
being  understood  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
bill.  He  had  raised  no  objection  to  it:  he 
should,  on  the  contrary,  vote  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  under  the  constitution  as  it  stood  • 
all  he  desired  was,  that  the  true  state  of  the 
fact  should  be  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  DotiGLAS,  resuming,  said^  the  gentleman 
seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  the  old  constitution 
ot  1845.  It  was  possible  the  same  article  might 
be  in  the  present  constitution,  but  if  it  was  he 
was  not_  aware  of- it:  if  it  was  wrong,  he  was 
willing  It  should  be  altered  As  to  the  second 
section  of  the  bill,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  establish  Federal  courts  within  the  new 
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State.  The  provision  of  the  former  law  to  that 
effect  having  become  inoperative,  the  same  had 
been  inserted  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  state 
what  had  been  the  understanding  of  the  people 
of  Iowa  in  this  matter.  They  supposed  that 
when  the  former  constitution  was  rejected,  the 
act  proposing  the  rejected  .boundaries  fell  of 
course,  for  it  was  on  condition  of  their  accept- 
ance, and  this  they  refused.  A  second  conven- 
tion, therefore,  was  held  in  January,  1846, 
under  the  law  passed  in  1845.  The  eighth  sec- 
tion of  that  law  showed  the  necessity  of  a  new 
act.  By  the  former  act  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
quired :  in  this  act  no  such  requirement  was 
contained. 

Mr.  SiM8  entirely  concurred  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thubman)  as  to  the  effect 
of  all  trusts  imposed  upon  States,  but  he  whoUy 
dissented  from  the  inference  that  it  was  there- 
fore indifferent  whether  they  were  expressed 
in  the  State  constitution  or  not.  This  amounted 
to  saying  that  Congress  never  would  trust  a 
State,  because  no  State  was  trustworthy.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  States  eminently 
worthy  of  trust,  because  whatever  their  legal 
inefficacy,  they  created  a  moral  obligation 
■which  he  hoped  no  State  would  disregard. 

Mr.  Thtjkman  disclaimed  having  meant  to 
insinuate  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  He  ad- 
mitted trusts  created  a  moral  obligation  on  a 
State ;  but  it  was  moral  only,  and  never  could 
be  enforced.  And  he  meant  to  say  that  he 
would  not  limit  the  State  constitution  without 
suflBcient  reason. 

Mr.  Sims  repeated  his  willingness  to  admit 
the  State  and  his  hope  that  the  bill  would 
pass. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays  ;  but  the  House  refused  to  order 
them.  And  thereupon  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

In  senate. 

Monday,  December  28. 

The  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  taken  up 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Beeese  called  for  the  reading. 

The  Secretary  read  it  accordingly.  It 
enacts, 

"That  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
be  is  hereby,  directed  to  pay  to  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  whenever  the 
said  Elizabeth  Hamilton  shall  deliver  to  the  libra- 
rian of  Congress  one  thousand  copies  of  each  of 
the  five  volumes  which  she  proposes  to  publish  of 
the  writings  of  General  Hamilton,  and  shall  also 
deliver  to  said  librarian  the  entire  manuscripts,  to 
be  deposited  and  remain  forever  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Government :  Provided,  always,  That 


such  volumes  shall  be  octavo,  and  substantially 
bound  in  leather,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pages  each,  and  shall  be  compiled  by  some  suit- 
able person,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and 
to  be  by  her  selected  and  chosen,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  ;  and  that 
such  five  volumes  shall  embrace  substantially  all 
the  writings  of  General  Hamilton  which  are  of  a 
public  and  important  character." 

The  question  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading — 

Mr.  Chalmers  suggested  that  the  bill  should 
be  passed  over  informally,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Library,  (Mr.  Pbahcb,)  who 
reported  the  bill,  not  being  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  TuENET  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  engrossment. 

Mr.  Chalmbks  again  rose  and  said  he  had 
desired,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  who 
reported  this  bill  was  not  in  his  seat  this  morn- 
ing, that  the  bill  might  be  passed  over  in- 
formally. If  too  late,  however,  for  a  postpone- 
ment, or  the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  postpone, 
he  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  explana- 
tion. At  the  last  session,  this  subject  was  fully 
examined  by  the  committee  which  reported 
this  bill,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.  The  works  which  were  proposed  to 
be  published  were  furnished  to  the  committee 
at  that  time  for  examination,  and  he  became 
satisfied  of  their  very  great  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  They 
relate  to  all  the  important  transactions  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  to  many  subjects 
and  occurrences  subsequent  to  that  war,  when 
General  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  could  conceive  of  no  papers  more  val- 
uable or  more  desirable  to  preserve  with  the 
archives  of  the  country  than  those  which  were 
offered  to  them  by  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  cost 
of  these  papers  was  not  more  than  they  were 
really  worth ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  be- 
coming in,  nay,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
Government,  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
documents,  over  and  above  any  disposition  they 
might  feel  to  render  to  the  widow  of  so  distin- 
guished a  man  so  small  a  service.  He  should 
feel  that  the  Senate,  in  rejecting  this  bill,  was 
not  only  doing  an  injustice  to  the  widow  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  but  was  not  fulfilling  its 
duty  to  the  Government.  He  hoped  the  bill 
would  pass,  as  at  the  last  session,  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  Semple  had  voted  for  this  bill  at  the  last 
session,  and  should  do  so  again  ;  still,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  postponement  of  this  bill  to 
next  week,  if  desired  by  Senators,  until  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  should  return  to  his 
seat.  He  believed  these  books  would  be  valu- 
able to  the  country,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
the  bill  would  pass. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Atchinson,  Badger, 
Bagby,  Chalmers,  John  M.  Clayton,  Thomas  Clay- 
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ton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  oif  Louisiana,  Man- 
gum,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Semple,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Sturgeon,  Upham,  Woodbridge,  and 
Yulee— 26. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Breeae, 
Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Niles,  Tur- 
ney,  and  Westcott — 12. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  the  bill  was 
read  a  thii-d  time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  title  of  the 
bill  was  changed  to  "  A  hill  to  purchase  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton." 


HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIYES. 
Monday,  December  28. 
The  Journal  Of  Thursday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat. 


IN  SENATE. 

"Wednesday,  December  30. 

Death  of  Senator  Ba/rrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Httntington,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  was  dispensed  with';  when — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  Louisiana  has  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  another  of  her  distinguished  sons !  It 
is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  I  announce  to  the 
Senate  the  death  of  my  late  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Hon.  Alexander  Barrow,  who 
died  at  Baltimore  yesterday  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  after  a  short  and  violent  attack  of  ill- 
ness, which  would  not  yield  to  the  best  medical 
skill.  All  the  relief  that  medical  science  and 
skill  could  accomplish  was  applied  in  vain.  He 
left  this  city  on  the  24th  instant,  on  a  short 
visit  to  Baltimore,  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  I  only  heard  of  his  illness  the  day  before 
his  death.  Indeed,  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  the  shook  produced  by  the  annunciation 
of  the  sad  event  yesterday,  that  I  cannot  yet 
hardly  realize  the  fact,  and  do  not  feel  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  in  the  few  remarks  I  propose 
to  make.  The  deep  anxiety  felt  here  not  only 
by  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
bnt  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  when  his 
dangerous  situation  became  known  through 
the  telegraph,  is  now  dispelled  by  the  melan- 
choly gloom  spread  over  the  whole  city.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  too  true  that  Alexander  Barrow, 
the  pure  patriot  and  enlightened  statesman,  is 
no  more.  ' 

Three  years  have  not  passed  away  since  Mr. 
Baeeow  announced  in  appropriate  and  eloquent 
terms  the  death  of  his  late  distinguished  col- 
league ;  and  since  then  it  has  devolved  on  me 
to  present  the  ordinary  resolutions  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  two  of  my  col- 


leagues of  the  other  House  of  Congress,  and  a 
similar  resolution  will  now  be  offered  on  this 
melancholy  occasion.  In  less  than  three  years, 
two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  same  State  have  been  gathered 
to  their  fathers.  The  death  of  my  late  colleague 
was  the  most  unexpected ;  for  he  was  not  only 
in  the  vigor  of  \M%  but  he  possessed  a  strong 
constitution. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  mscruta- 
ble.  It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  "  whilst 
in  life  we  are  in  death." 

Of  Mr.  Bakeow's  early  history  I  know  but 
little.  He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  was, 
I  am  told,  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His 
family  and  connections  are  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, and  have  been  long  distinguished 
for  their  talents  and  patriotism.  After  having 
completed  his  education,  Mr.  Baeeow  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee ; 
immediately  after  which,  I  believe,  he  removed 
to  Louisiana,  where  he  pursued  his  profession 
for  some  time  with  success ;  and,  had  he  re- 
mained at  the  bar,  would  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction.  Being  independent  in  hia 
circumstances,  and  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
after  a  few  years'  practice,  he  retired  from  the 
bar,  and  became  a  successful  planter,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Baeeow  served,  however,  repeatedly  in 
the  Lfegislature  of  Louisiana  with  reputation, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  distinguished  member ; 
and  he  received  from  the  people  of  the  State 
many  other  proofs  of  their  highest  respect" and 
confidence.  His  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  under  circumstances  the  most 
flattering,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
his  adopted  State,  by  whom  his  character  and 
services  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. The  news  of  his  death  will  produce 
throughout  the  State,  as  it  has  produced  here, 
the  deepest  emotions  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Baeeow  was  distinguished  for  his  bland 
and  courteous  manners,  for  his  frank  and  manly 
deportment,  and  for  his  many  generous  and 
noble  traits  of  character.  No  man,  in  fact,  had 
more  sincere  and  devoted  friends  whilst  living, 
and  no  one  has  died  more  lamented.  He  per- 
formed his  duties  here  with  zeal  and  ability, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  frank  and 
conciliatory  spirit ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  brother  Senators,  his  deportment  on 
all  occasions  was  such  as  to  command  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  every  member  of  this 
body.  He  has  now  closed  his  earthly  career, 
but  he  has  gone,  I  hope,  to  a  better  and  happier 
world. 

Although  he  expired  far  from  his  home,  and 
from  the  cherished  partner  of  his  bosom,  it 
must  he  a  source  of  some  consolation  to  her, 
and  to  her  orphan  children,  to  learn  that  he 
was  surrounded  at  that  awful  moment  by  de- 
voted friends,  from  whom  he  received  every 
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attention  which  friendship  could  bestow,  and 
that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  relying  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  Kedeemer.  And  what  shall  he  said  of  their 
bereavement?  There  is  a  silence  which  is 
more  expressive  than  language.  "We  forbear, 
in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven — 
in  grateful  recollection,  that"  He  who  strikes 
has  power  to  heal." 

The  character  of  the  deceased  was  indeed, 
sir,  of  the  highest  order  As  a  Senator,  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  gentleman — indeed,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  public  and  private  life — he  was 
esteemed  and  beloved.  As  a  patriot,  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  friend  of  his  country  and 
of  her  constitution,  he  had  no  superior.  Brave, 
ardent,  and  chivalrous  in  his  temperament,  and 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  early 
struggles  for  English  freedom,  he  would  have 
bled  by  the  side  of  Hampden  in  the  field,  or 
died  with  Sidney  on  the  scaffold.     Yet,  sir — 

"  His  life  was  gentle. 
And  the  elements  Bo  mixed  in  him, 
That  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  this  was  a  man.'" 

Mr.  BENTOif  said:  In  rising,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  for  paying  to  the  memory 
of  our  deceased  brother  Senator  the  last  honors 
of  this  body,  I  feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the 
impulses  of  an  hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as 
conforming  to  the  practice  of  the  Senate. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  coming  to  the  bar  at 
Nashville,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  the  father  of  the  deceased,  then 
an  inhabitant  of  Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most 
respected  citizens.  The  deceased  was  then  too 
young  to  be  noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  far 
apart,  and  long  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to 
know  each  other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  We 
met  not  as  strangers,  hut  as  friends — friends 
of  early  and  hereditary  recollections ;  and  all 
our  intercourse  since — every  incident  and  every 
word  of  our  lives,  public  and  private — has  gone 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  feelings  under 
which  we  met,  and  to  perpetuate  with  the  son 
the  friendship  which  had  existed  with  the 
father.  Up  to  the  last  moments  of  his  presence 
in  this  chamber — ^up  to  the  last  moment  that  I 
saw  him — our  meetings  and  partings  were  the 
cordial  greetings  of  herieditary  friendship ;  and 
now,  not  only  as  one  of  the  elder  Senators,  but 
as  the  early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased, 
I  come  forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the 
honors  to  his  memory. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  office  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
ship to  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  feelingly  has  he  performed 
it.  With  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  he  has 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketched  the  quali- 
ties, which  constituted  the  manly  and  lofty 
character  of  Albxandee  Baekow.  He  has 
given  us  a  picture  as  faithful  as  it  is  honorable, 
and  it  does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what 


he  has  so  well  presented ;  but,  in  contemplating 
the  rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  qualities 
of  the  head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented, 
suffer  me  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  source, 
the  fountain,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stream 
of  generous  and  noble  actions  which  distin- 
guished the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother 
Senator.  I  speak  of  the  heart — the  noble  heart 
— of  Alexander  Baeeow.  Honor,  courage, 
patriotism,  friendship,  generosity — fidelity  to 
his  friend  and  his  country — the  social  affections 
— devotion  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
children  of  their  love:  all — all,  were  there! 
and  never,  not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish, 
or  timid  calculation  come  from  his  manly 
head  to  check  or  balk  the  noble  impulses  of  his 
generous  heart.  A  quick,  clear,  and  strong 
judgment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these 
impulses ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and 
acts  of  his  life — it  was  the  heart  that  moved 
first ;  and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judg- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  im- 
pulsion. From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream 
of  the  actions  of  his  life ;  and  now  what  we 
all  deplore — what  so  many  will  join  in  deplor- 
ing— is,  that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly, 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so 
suddenly  dried  up.  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.  Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  faculties.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
usefulness  to  his  country  and  to  his  family. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  the  field  as 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  future  was 
before  him,  ready,  as  I  know  he  was,  to  serve 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  duty 
should  require. 

Mr.  Beeesk  next  arose,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President :  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  eulogies  already  so  eloquently 
pronounced  by  the  more  particular  friends  of 
the  deceased,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Be  it  my  humble  purpose  to 
fling  but  one  flower  upon  his  grave — to  add 
but  one  slight  tribute,  among  more  valued 
offerings,  to  his  acknowledged  worth;  a  tribute, 
sir,  although  slight,  perhaps  not  altogether 
valueless,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  political 
opponent  as  ardent  and  as  decided  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  principles  as  he  whom  we  all  mourn 
was  known  to  be  in  the  cause  he  espoused.  It 
was  not  my  fortune,  Mr.  President,  to  know 
intimately  the  deceased  until  after  the  close  of 
the  last  long  and  laborious  session  of  Congress. 
We  met  in  our  journey  to  cur  distant  homes, 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  proceeded  thence 
through  our  vast  ocean  lakes  quite  to  Illinois — 
he  pursuing  his  way  by  the  rivers  to  his,  and  I 
overland  my  route  to  my  home.  In  this  inter- 
course, so  cordial  and  friendly  as  it  was,  there 
were  daily  developed  the  most  amiable  points 
of  his  character,  winning  my  regard,  and  ad- 
vancing us  speedily  from  mere  acquaintances 
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to  intimate  friends.  This  I  know,  sir,  from  the 
mutual  regrets  expressed  in  parting,  and  from 
the  warm  and  cordial  welcome  on  our  meeting 
here  at  the  commencement  of  this  session — he 
then,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  manhood,  gazing 
with  joyous  and  contented  eyes  upon  the  beau- 
tiful world  before  him,  and  which  the  apparent 
heathfulness  and  vigor  of  his  frame  gave  him 
promise  he  should  long  enjoy.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  a  change  a  few  days  have  made  1 

"  All,  all,  that  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there." 

Ardently  and  sincerely  devoted  as  he  was 
to  his  party  and  its  principles,  it  was  his  good 
fortune,  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  say,  to  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree  the  un- 
bounded respect  of  his  opponents,  and  of  all  his 
associates  here;  no  matter  how  amiable,  sin- 
cere, or  kind  they  may  be,  he  alone,  perhaps, 
of  all  of  them,  could  say,  "  I  have  no  personal 
enemy."  Nor  could  he  have ;  for  a  kinder  or 
a  manlier  heart  never  beat  within  a  human 
bosom.  But  now  he  is  no  more !  Though  but 
in  his  meridian,  life's  evening  shadows  have 
fallen,  and  the  portals  of  the  tomb  will  soon 
close  upon  him  forever  1  Gone  from  among  us 
and  forever,  and  from  all  he  loved,  is  that 
manly  form  we  delighted  to  look  upon; 
quenched  is  the  fire  and  spirit  of  that  eye  that 
so  often  beamed  in  kindness ;  pulseless  is  now 
that  heart  whose  every  throb  was  in  unison 
with  friendship,  fidelity,  and  with  all  the  gen- 
erous and  captivating  qualities  that  adorn  man's 
best  nature.  Faults  he  had — let  the  grave  hide 
them.  The  memory  of  his  many  virtues  will  be 
preserved,  if  not  in  brass  or  marble,  upon  a  more 
valued  and  more  durable  material — the  hearts 
of  his  friends  and  his  countrymen.  I  join,  Mr. 
President,  with  melancholy  satisfaction  in 
assent  to  such  resolutions  as  may  be  offered, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Hanneoan  remarked :  I  also  desire,  with 
a  mournful  heart,  to  add  my  feeble  but  sincere 
testimony  to  the  exalted  worth,  and  noble  and 
manly  and,  generous  spirit  which  in  life  adorned, 
and  now,  as  he  lies  cold  and  shrouded,  sanctify 
the  memory  of  Alexander  Baeeow.  Come 
when  it  may  in  our  midst,  Mr.  President,  death 
never  fails  to  make  its  impress  upon  those  who 
survey  its  work.  There  are  none  so  careless, 
none  so  indifferent,  as  to  defy  its  impressions, 
when  even  a  casual  acquaintance  falls.  But 
the  feeling  of  awe  and  of  gloom  which  pervades 
this  chamber  to-day,  is  far  beyond  the  usual 
and  ordinary  feeling.  One  of  us — one  who  has 
long  occupied  a  high  place  here,  in  his  country's 
highest  place,  haA  been  suddenly,  and  almost 
without  warning,  stricken  down.  But  a  day 
or  two  since — to  me  it  seems  but  an  hour — and 
he  was  here,  beloved  and  respected  by  all ;  in 
all  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  in  all  the  royalty 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  manhood. 
Where,  sir,  shall  we  look  to  find  a  more  manly, 
commanding,  and  symmetrical  form?  "Where 
shall  we  seek  a  nobler  and  a  more  majestic 


front  ?  Where  are  we  to  seek  and  where  to 
find  a  loftier  nature,  a  soul  more  elevated,  or  a 
heart  more  kind,  more  generous,  and  more 
gentle  ?    I  know  not  one — not  one. 

Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  that  high 
nature  which  knows  no  disguise,  and  scorns 
all  unmanly  concealment.  He  knew  no  art ; 
dissimulation,  with  its  fell  train  of  poisons,  had 
no  home  in  his  bosom.  In  all  his  bearings 
here,  from  the  hour  in  which  my  eyes  first 
rested  upon  him,  I  have  known  nothing  of  him 
but  what  became,  proudly  became  an  American 
Senator.  Brave,  generous,  manly,  and  highly 
gifted,  he  discharged  his  duties  here  as  a  proud 
representative  of  a  proud  people.  And  how 
beautifully,  how  happily  were  all  the  elements 
of  our  nature  commingled  in  him !  He  had 
"  a  heart  formed  for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity."  That  heart — that  heart 
is  cold,  and  that  hand  is  still,  and  Baebow— 
Baeeow,  the  name  so  often  uttered  in  this 
chamber,  and  never  but  in  tones  of  kindness — 
Baeeow,  with  his  elastic  step,  with  hisjoyous 
look,  his  noble  presence,  and  his  winning  vir- 
tues— Baeeow  sits  with  us  here  no  more ;  yon 
vacant  chair  tells  the  stem  reality — Baeeow 
will  be  with  us  no  more.  Strange  and  myste- 
rious Providence !  The  most  robust  of  all  our 
number— he  who  but  a  week  since  stood  here 
fit  model  for  an  ancient  hero  or  a  demigod — ^he 
is  the  first  to  be  gathered  to  dust,  and  that,  too, 
before  his  noon  of  life  was  reached,  and  long, 
long  before  the  harvest  to  our  eyes  seemed 
ready  for  the  reaper. 

It  was  my  happy  fortune  to  contract  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  shortly  after  I  entered 
the  Senate,  which  gradually  ripened  into  a  most 
intimate  friendship.  I  knew  Mm  well — I 
knew  him  well — I  loved  him  dearly ;  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  say  that  in  private,  as  in  his 
public  life,  I  found  him  ever  distinguished  by 
the  same  lofty  characteristics,  the  same  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  honor  and  propriety,  the  same 
rare  endowment  of  remarkable  common  sense, 
the  same  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and  a 
perception  unusually,  singularly  clear,  quick, 
and  correct.  The  delight  of  the  social  circle, 
Alexander  Baeeow  was  master  of  all  the 
social  virtues.  He  won  all  hearts  that  ap- 
proached him  as  with  a  spell.  The  last  time 
that  I  saw  him,  Mr.  President,  he  came  to  visit 
ine  in  my  sick  room.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
since,  not  ten ;  we  were  alone  for  some  time ; 
the  conversation  turned  upon  home — upon  our 
own  homes — and  we  spoke  of  distant  and  deai-ly 
beloved  friends ;  and,  sir,  I  shall  never  forget 
how  his  eye  liglited  up  as  he  talked  of  his  ap- 
proaching retirement  from  public  life,  and  dwelt 
upon  his  future  career  of  tranquil  happiness, 
when,  engaged  only  in  domestic  pursuits,  he 
should  be  surrounded  daily  and  hourly  by  those 
endearments  which  he  fondly — ^but  alas !  how 
vainly — fancied  were  reserved  for  him  through 
many,  many  long  years  at  home.  He  dwelt 
upon  his  home,  and  those  who  were  there — of 
her,  its  light,  its  joy— his  wife.    He  spoke,  as 
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I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  her  before,  in 
those  tender  and  respectful  terms  which  tell 
that  the  love  of  the  heart  borders  on  idolatry. 

"  But  alas  I  nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  behold, 
Nor  ft-iends,  nor  sacred  home," 

I  have  come  here  to-day,  Mr.  President,  all 
unfit  for  the  duty,  feeble  and  out  of  health,  to 
hear  a  passing,  slight,  slight  tribute  to  friend- 
ship— to  give  a  slight  expression  of  my  feelings 
on  this  mournful  occasion.  I  come,  prompted 
by  those  feelings  of  attachment  and  respect 
which  I  cherished  for  our  deceased  friend  in 
life,  and  by  that  melancholy  regard  with  which 
I  shall  continue  to  hold  him  in  memory  through 
life.  I  could  not  forbear — I  could  not  do  less. 
I  will  add  the  expression  of  the  single  hope 
that  she  to  whom  I  have  alluded — ^the  partner 
of  his  bosom — ^when  the  lapse  of  time  shall 
have  relieved  her  overcharged  heart  of  its 
heavy  burden — that  she  may  find  a  mournful 
consolation  in  turning  back  to  the  proceedings 
which  marked  his  last  hours ;  and  after  those 
hours  were  gone,  the  sombre  scenes  which  filled 
up  his  little  abiding  time  above  the  ground.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  when  time,  and  years,  and  above 
all,  the  soothing  voice  of  peligion,  shall  have 
abated  the  mighty  burden  of  her  grief,  and  she 
shall  have  become  calm  in  her  woe,  she  will  find 
a  relief,  a  sad  relief,  in  the  thought,  that  though 
it  was  denied  her  hand  to  smooth  his  dying 
pUlow,  to  bathe  his  fevered  brow,  and  to  catch 
from  his  palUd  lips  the  last  fond  sigh,  yet  kind 
and  devoted  friends,  his  best-loved  associates 
and  comrades  in  this  chamber,  were  there  to 
watch,  not  with  her  love — ah,  no !  that  could 
not  be — but  with  the  love  and  sorrow  of  broth- 
ers to  watch  over  the  closing  scene,  and  minis- 
ter to  his  departing  struggles.  And  I  trust, 
also,  that  she  may  find  something  to  break  her 
grief  in  the  thought  that  at  his  obsequies 
strangers  of  whom  she  never  heard,  were  eager 
to  pay  just  tribute  to  his  exalted  worth,  and 
embalm  with  heartfelt  homage  the  memory  of 
her  husband 

Mr.  Crittenden  then  arose,  mucn  affected, 
and  said :  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  however 
needless  it  may  be  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
offer  my  tribute  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  0.  then 
paused,  and,  after  an  evident  struggle  with  his 
feelings,  he  could  only  say,  "  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
President,"  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Majtgtjm  thereupon  rose  and  moved  the 
following : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  to  take  order  for  su- 
perintending the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Barrow,  ivhich  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  M.,  and  that  the  Senate  will  attend 
the  same. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Barrow,  deceased,  late  a  member 
thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  for  him  one  month, 
by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  left 
arm. 


Resolved,  unanimously,  That,  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Barrow,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these 
proceedings  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  01"  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  December  30. 
Death  of  Hon.  Alexander  Barrow. 

A  message  having  been  received  from  the 
Senate  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Baeeow,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana — 

Mr.  Moese,  of  Louisiana,  rose  and  addressed 
the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  The  melancholy  communica- 
tion which  has  just  been  read,  and  a  request 
from  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  has  devolved 
upon  me  the  painful  duty  of  arresting  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  your  body  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  the  solemn  intelligence  that  Alex- 
ander Baeeow,  late  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  now  no  more. 

"Within  the  past  year  Death  has  reaped  a 
golden  harvest,  and  numbers  among  his  victims 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Com- 
monwealth 

To  many  of  these  it  has  been  permitted  to 
give  the  latest  pulsation  of  their  hearts  and  the 
last  life-drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their 
country — to  realize  the  noblest  sentiment  that 
can  animate  the  human  heart,  "  How  sweet  it 
is  to  die  for  our  country."  But  that  death  is 
still  more  noble  when  heralded  by  the  shouts 
of  victory,  so  dearly  purchased  by  their  own 
valor. 

Among  the  many  noble  sons  whose  untimely 
death  our  common  mother  now  deplores,  none, 
not  one,  combined  in  a  more  enviable  form  those 
rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  made 
men  love  them,  than  did  my  departed  friend. 

A  native  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  bom 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  the 
first  elements  of  that  chivalric  character,  that 
noble  bearing,  that  manly  form  of  vigorous 
constitution,  were  in  part  received  from  early 
education  and  discipline  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

He  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  Tennessee, 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  English  jurisprudence.  He 
removed  soon  after  to  the  State  of  Lonisiana, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  promised  to 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  juris- 
consults, had  not  the  partiality  of  his  friends 
and  his  own  inclinations  marked  out  for  him 
another  career. 

His  fine  talents,  generous  impulses,  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  soon  won  for  him  the  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  an  enlightened  oonstitu- 
ency,  who  selected  him  as  their  representative 
in  the  Legislature  of  his  adopted  State  and  con- 
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tinued  their  confidence  in  him  by  re-electing 
him  as  often  as  was  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 

The  occasional  development  of  talents  which, 
on  ordinary  subjects,  he  seemed  unwilling  or 
,  averse  to  exhibit,  the  suavity  of  his  manners  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  brother  members,  and 
the  confidence  in  the  pui-ity  of  his  motives, 
served  still  more  to  increase  the  admiration  of 
his  friends,  and  extorted  homage  from  his  op- 
ponents. 

In  1840,  then  not  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  to  a  full  term  iu  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  elevated  position  he  filled 
in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  himself  and 
eminently  useful  to  his  country. 

There  was  a  blunt  honesty  of  purpose  and  a 
frank  boldness  in  his  manner  which,  though  it 
might  sometimes  offend,  always  commended 
itself  to  our  respect  from  the  consciousness  of 
its  integrity. 

He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  Friday  evening, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore.  His  disease  re- 
sisted all  the  skill  and  attention  which  the  so- 
licitude of  his  friends  had  summoned  from  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing about  five  o'clock,  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  his  approaching  end,  with  a  firmness  which 
marked  his  whole  life,  surrounded  by  numerous 
friends  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  perished 
all  but  the  immortal  spirit  of  Alexander  Bae- 

KOW. 

Although  his  disease  was  so  violent  in  its 
course  that  many  of  his  friends  scarcely  knew 
of  his  illness  until  after  its  fatal  termination,  I 
had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  with 
him  a  few  hours  before  he  died.  His  last  mo- 
ments were  occupied  with  the  tenderest  and 
heart-rending  allusions  to  his  wife,  children, 
and  country. 

When  these  melancholy  tidings  shall  reach 
his  now  happy  home,  who  can  penetrate,  in 
imagination,  that  veil  of  woe  that  must  enshroud 
his  wife  and  only  daughter,  but  will  offer  up  to 
the  Disposer  of  all  things  one  prayer  that  he 
will  "  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  with 
him,  and  the  other  a  student  of  Harvard  College, 
w  ith  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Louisiana,  con- 
stitute all  his  immediate  family.  A  recom- 
mendation to  his  friends  to  watch  over  their 
education,  and  be  as  a  father  to  them,  one  bitter 
pang  that  he  could  not  for  the  last  time  press 
her  to  his  bosom  who  had  been  to  him  the 
most  devoted  wife,  were  the  last  of  earthly 
matters  that  occupied  his  thoughts.  May  his 
children  be  only  worthy  of  their  sire!  His 
friends  ask  no  more. 

When  I  pressed  his  cold  hand  for  the  last 
time,  he  returned  that  grasp  with  a  strength 
which  even  disease  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
weakened,  and,  in  a  voice  of  more  than  usual 
firmness,  said,  "  I  shall  never  see  Louisiana 
more."  No,  brave  spirit,  you  will  not  again 
revisit  the  scenes  of  so  many  bright  and  happy 
years,  but  your  numerous  friends  need  not  the 


presence  of  that  manly  form,  nor  the  marble, 
nor  the  canvas,  to  recall  the  many  kind  and 
delightful  associations  that  will  forever  be 
entwined  with  the  name  of  Alexandee  Bak- 

KOW. 

Was  this  dispensation  of  Providence  visited 
upon  us  to  remind  ns  how  frail  the  tenure  of 
our  lives  is,  the  death  of  our  friend  forms  an 
impressive  lesson. 

Among  the  youngest  member*  of  the  Senate, 
blessed  with  competence,  extensive  and  influ- 
ential family  connections,  health,  and  a  consti- 
tution not  impaired  or  even  approached  by 
disease,  there  was  no  member  of  either  House 
who  had  a  more  reasonable  expectation  in 
looking  forward  to  a  long  and  brilliant  career ; 
and,  when  the  summons  shall  come  to  all  of  us, 
may  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life  enable 
us  to  meet  it  like  a  "Preux  Chevalier,  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche." 

The  death  of  Alexander  Baeeow  is  the 
fourth  that  has  occurred,  within  the  brief  space 
of  four  years,  in  the  small  delegation  from 
Louisiana ;  and  true  it  is  "  death  loves  a  shining 
mark."  Porter,  Bossier,  Dawson,  Barrow  I . 
What  four  names  living  can  outweigh  yours 
dead  ?  The  earth  that  holds  you  dead,  bears 
not  alive  four  nobler  spirits;  and,  while  the 
mighty  Mississippi  rolls  her  tribute  to  the  sea, 
your  memories  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  your 
countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  I  move  you  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Barrow,  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Barrow,  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  in  a  body ;  and,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

And  the  House  accordingly  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  January  11. 
Increase  of  Army — lAeutmant-General. 

Benjamin  B.  Feenoh,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  delivered  to  the 
Senate  the  bill  to  authorize  the  raising  of  addi- 
tional regiments  for  a  limited  period,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  and  it  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Dix,  from  the  Committee  on  Military- 
Affairs,  reported  two  bills,  as  follows : 
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A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional  military 
force,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and 

A  bill  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-general  to  com- 
mand the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Ho  moved  that  these  bills  be  printed,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

The  Secretary  read  the  bills  a  first  time. 

The  Peesident  then  stated  the  question  to 
be  on  making  these  bills  the  special  order  for 
to-morrow. 

Several  Senators :  Oh,  no,  it  is  too  soon. 

Mr.  Dix  urged  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
upon  these  bUls,  and  reminded  Senators  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  session  was  gone 
already. 

'Mr.  Bbveedy  Johnson  suggested  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  the  propriety  of  fixing 
Thursday,  instead  of  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Dix  reiterated,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
the  bills  should  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  im- 
mediately ;  he  had  therefore  named  to-morrow 
as  the  earliest  possible  day ;  and  would  still  pre- 
fer that  day,  unless  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  name  another. 

Mr.  Sevieb  inquired  if  the  bill  reported  was 
like  the  bill  which  had  just  been  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Dix  replied,  that  there  were  some  dififer- 
ences.  He  had,  however,  not  carefully  exam- 
ined the  bill  from  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives ;  but  he  believed  their  substantial  provi- 
sions were  the  same. 

Mr.  H.  Johnson  suggested  Thursday  instead 
of  Tuesday,  for  the  reason  that  the  bill  would  not 
be  printed  by  to-morrow  morning.  If  it  was 
to  be  taken  up  it  was  desirable  that  the  Senate 
should  know  exactly  what  its  provisior#i  were ; 
but  he  saw  not  how  this  could  be  accomplished 
'  by  to-morrow.  Besides,  it  could  make  but 
little  difference  whether  Tuesday  or  Thursday 
were  named,  as  he  presumed  it  would  be  voted 
upon  during  the  week  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Huntington  said,  it  was  important, 
doubtless,  that  there  should  be  speedy  action 
on  these  bills,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  remarked ;  but  it  was  unusual  to  name  the 
day  immediately  succeeding  that  on  which  the 
bUls  were  reported.  By  Thursday  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  will  have  had  before 
them  the  House  bill  on  the  same  subject,  and 
will  have  considered  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Dix  supposed  the  committee  would  be 
ready  to  report  on  that  bill  by  "Wednesday. 

Several  Senators:  Well,  say  Wednesday, 
then. 

Mr.  Dix.  Wednesday  has  been  named,  and 
I  accept  this  suggestion. 

The  President  rose  to  put  the  question  on 
making  the  bills  the  special  order  for  Wednes- 
day ;  when 

Mr.  Mangum  interposed,  and  said  they  had 
not  been  read  a  second  time,  and  no  disposition 
could  be  made  of  them  until  they  had  been 
read. 

The  Pkesidknt  assented,  and  added,  The  bills 


will  now  be  read  a  second  time,  unless  object- 
ed to 

Mr.  Mangum.    I  object. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  M.  withdrew  his  ob- 
jection, and  the  bills  were  read  a  second  time. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  making  the 
bills  the  special  order  for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Badgee  inquired  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  intended  to  make  them  both  the 
order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Dix  replied  in  the  aiBrmative. 

Mr.  Badgee  suggested  the  propriety  of  sepa- 
rating them.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  go  together. 

Mr.  Sbviee  briefly  explained  the  features  of 
the  bill  which  had  recently  come  from  the 
House,  and  remarked  that  he  supposed  on  that 
every  Senator  would  be  prepared  to  vote  at  any 
time.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  adhere  to  his  original  motion, 
and  make  them  the  special  orders  for  to- 
morrow. 

Several  Senators :  "  Oh '  no,  no,  no." 

Mr.  Seviee.     Well,  Wednesday,  then. 

The  Peesident  again  rose  to  put  the  question 
on  the  motion  to  make  the  bills  the  special 
order. 

Mr.  Mangum  called  for  the  question  to  put 
first  on  the  longest  day. 

The  President  accordingly  put  the  question 
on  fixing  Thursday  as  the  day,  and  it  was 
agreed  to — 31  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  17  in  the 
negative. 

So  the  bills  were  made  the  special  order  for 
Thursday. 


HOUSE  OF  EBPEESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  January  11. 

Oregon  Territorial  Government — Anti-Slavery 
Ordinance  o/"1787  extended  to  the  Territory. 

The  Speakee  announced  the  business  in  order 
to  be  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon,  which  had  been  made  the 
special  order  for  this  day. 

After  some  conversation  on  a  point  of  order 
between  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  and  the  Speaker, 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Oregon. 

The  bill,  having  been  read  through,  was  taken 
up  by  sections. 

Mr.  James  Thompson  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men who  reported  this  bill.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress, 
I  had  the  honor  to  offer  to  the  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  an 
amendment  to  provide  against  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  said  Territory.  I  desire  to  know 
what  provision  this  bill  contains  on  that  sub- 
ject :  whether  it  contains  the  amendment  then 
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offered  ?  If  not,  I  desire  to  renew  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DonGLAS  replied  by  reading  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  bill,  which  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, and  said  he  presumed  the  gentleman 
would  find  slavery  expressly  prohibited  by  that 
ordinance. 

Mr.  Thompsoit  said  he  knew  this  to  be  so. 
If  that  ordinance  was,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was,  in  force  at  this  time,  he  would  reflect  on 
the  subject  until  the  section  came  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply,  read  the  following 
portion  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  bill;  which, 
he  thought,  would  fully  satisfy  the  gentleman's 
inquiry,  viz: 

"Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to 
enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  river,  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in 
the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  Territory, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  conditions,  and  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  in 
said  articles  of  compac*  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  said  Territory." 

The  second  and  third  sections  were  passed 
over  without  amendment. 
The  fifth  section  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

"  Seo.  5.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  every 
free  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  said 
Territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election,  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  the  said  Terri- 
tory ;  but  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  hold- 
ing office,  at  all  subsequent  elections,  shall  be  such 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly :  Provided,  That  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
holding  office  shall  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  who  "shall  have  de- 
clared, on  oath,  their  intention  to  become  such, 
and  shall  have  talten  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  moved  to  amend  it,  by 
adding,  between  the  words  "  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years "  and  the  words  "  who  shall  have 
been,"  &o.,  the  words  "  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  0.  observed,  that  as  the  bill  stood  at  pres^ 
ent,  every  free  white  male  inhabiting  the  Terri- 
tory, whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  Englishman  or 
American,  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  this 
provision  would  remain  in  force  so  long  as  Ore- 
gon should  remain  under  a  territorial  form  of 
government.  However  proper  it  might  be  that 
States  should  enjoy  the  right  of  determining  on 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  voters,  he  held 
that,  when  Congress  was  legislating  for  a  Terri- 
tory of  its  own,  it  should  take  care  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 


tution. Should  the  bill  remain  in  its  present 
shape,  what  would  there  be.  to  prevent  the 
President  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  him- 
self, or  any  member  of  that  company,  from 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ore- 
gon ?  "We  had  long  been  struggling  to  rescue 
this  Territory  from  under  British  dominion ; 
surely  we  ought  not  now  to  adopt  a  course  which 
might  practically  throw  it  back  under  that 
dominion  in  a  different  form.  Were  gentlemen 
prepared  to  allow  to  any  and  every  member  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia  Eiver  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
choosing  the  Legislature  of  an  American  Terri- 
tory ?  Were  they  willing  to  see  aliens  of  this 
description  taking  their  seats  in  such  a  Legisla- 
ture, to  make  laws  to  bind  American  citizens  ? 
He  hoped  not ;  and  he  should  therefore  move 
to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  require  both  those 
voting  and  those  voted  for  to  be  American  citi- 
zens. The  bill,  to  be  sure,  required  that  voters 
should  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States ;  but  this  they  were  all  bound  to 
observe  whether  they  took  an  oath  or  not. 
They  were  also  to  have  made  previous  oath  of 
naturalization;  but  this  oath  did  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  release  them  from  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  Government,  and  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  British  alien  from  walking  in 
and  taking  his  seat  in  this  American  Territorial 
Legislature.  He  hoped,  now  we  had  at  length 
got  peaceable  possession  of  Oregon,  that  we 
should  do  what  we  could  to  Americanize  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply,  stated  that  this  part 
of  the  hill  was  only  in  conformity  to  the  known 
state  of  the  population  in  that  country  at  this 
time.  It  was  known  to  gentlemen  that  these 
people  had  met  and  formed  a  sort  of  temporary 
constitution  for  themselves ;  and,  under  that 
constitution,  some  of  the  persons  now  exercising 
authority  there  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  were 
not  legally  American  citizens,  but  were,  in  all 
oases,  persons  friendly  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  desirous  of  the  extension  of  our  laws 
over  them.  The  reason  why,  though  entertain- 
ing these  feelings,  they  had,  nevertheless,  not 
actually  become  American  citizens,  was,  that- 
they  never  had  had  an  opportunity,  there  being 
in  the  Territory  no  courts  of  record,  or  other 
legal  authority,  before  whom  the  necessary 
oaths  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  Lbvin  was  understood  to  inquire  whether 
these  oaths  could  not  have  been  taken  before 
any  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  that  the  bill  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  and 
the  appointment  of  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  it  allowed  that  all  who  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  made  oath  to  the 
purpose  of  becoming  naturalized,  might  vote 
for  members  of  the  Legislature.  So  that,  even 
at  the  first  election,  they  could  not  vote  with- 
out this  qualification.  Nor  did  it  follow  that 
even  then  they  could  vote  permanently,  un- 
less the  Legislature  so  provided.  And  if  the 
people  knew  a  man  to  be  an  alien,  and  did  not  ■ 
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wish  him  to  serve,  they  would  make  such  a  pro- 
vision. He  thought  that  a  man  who  had  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Territory  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  who  had  always  been  friendly 
to  our  cause,  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
oaths  prescribed  in  the  bill,  ought  in  fairness 
to  be  allowed  to  have  a  vote.  He  hoped  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  FioKLiN  suggested  that  the  oaths  taken 
should  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
United  States  now  in  force,  or  to  be  in  force. 
on  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
adopt  that  as  a  modification  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Vinton  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
views  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Campbell)  as  to  the  propriety  of 
requiring  that  all  voters  should  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  but  was  wholly  opposed 
to  surrendering  to  the  Territorial  Legislature 
the  right  of  iwescribing,  permanently,  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  It  was  allowing  a  Legisla- 
ture, that  was  a  mere  agent  of  Congress,  virtu- 
ally to  repeal  the  organic  law,  or  constitution, 
prescribed  by  Congress  for  the  Territory. 

The  question  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
was  taken  by  tellers,  who  reported,  for  the 
amendment  65,  against  it  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  further  to  amend  the  fifth 
section,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  the  first 
election,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"  all  elections." 

Mr.  V.  also  moved  to  amend  the  fifth  section, 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  but  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  and  of  holding  office,  at  all  sub- 
sequent elections,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly." 

Mr.  V.  contended  that  the  House  should  pre- 
scribe to  this  Territory  a  provision  in  regard  to 
qualifications  of  electors  which  should  be  its 
organic  law,  to  be  changed  by  Congress  only. 
The  oSicers  to  be  chosen  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  was  an 
additional  reason  why  Congress  only  should 
make  the  permanent  provision. 

Tellers  were  demanded,  and  being  ordered, 
the  result  was  as  follows :  65  in  the  affirmative, 
and  55  in  the  negative. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  that  the  section  be  fur- 
ther amended,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  the 
first  election,"  and  insert  the  words  "  all  elec- 
tions." Also,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  but 
the  qualification  of  voters  and  of  holding  oflSce 
at  all  subsequent  elections  shall  be  such  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly." 

Mr.  MoCLfeBNASD  said  he  had  not  expected 
to  have  been  drawn  into  the  debate  by  ventur- 
ing the  suggestion  he  had  to  his  friend  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Thueman,)  for  whose  opinions  he 
had  a  high  respect.  He  would  say,  however, 
that  the  views  which  had  been  presented  by 
his  friend,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  he  (Mr. 


McO.)  had  made,  had  failed  to  change  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  constitutional  question  involved. 

AfLer  a  few  remarks  by  Messrs.  Thtteman, 
Oaeeoll,  Bowlin,  and  Vinton, 

Mr.  Root  obtained  the  floor,  and  on  his 
motion  the  committee  rose  and  reported. 


IN    SENATE. 

Tuesday,  January  12. 
Death  of  Judge  Pennyhaclcer. 

Mr.  Aechbe  then  rose  and  "addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows : 

Only  a  few  days,  Mr.  President,  have  passed 
over  us,  since  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
this  Chamber  clothed  with  the  deepest  expres- 
sion of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
most  honored  and  beloved  associates.  It  was 
no  ordinary  enhancement,  Mr.  President,  of 
that  afflicting  bereavement  that  the  subject  of 
it  was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
blessed  ordinarily  with  the  highest  condition 
of  health,  and  giving  the  promise  of  the  matur- 
est  and  the  fullest  career  of  usefulness,  and 
happiness,  and  honor.  Sir,  it  was  my  desire  on 
that  occasion  to  have  mingled  a  feeble  expres- 
sion of  my  regret  with  the  honored  lament 
which  burst  out  from  every  corner  of  this 
Chamber.  The  subject  of  this  bereavement 
was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  very  dear- 
est of  my  friends.  I  felt  myself,  however,  Mr. 
President,  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  that 
office,  from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  my  feel- 
ings. I  felt,  sir,  that  I  could  not  trust  myself 
to  attempt  to  commit  to  words  the  emotions 
which  were  laboring  for  utterance  in  my  bosom. 
Sir,  a  correspondent  occasion  has  now  occurred, 
from  which  it  is  not  my  option  to  exempt 
myself,  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  I 
stood  to  the  deceased.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  good 
fortune — I  am  not  able  to  say  that  it  is  the  loss 
of  a  particular  friend  that  I  have  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  My  acquaintance  was  too  short  to 
authorize  me  to  claim  that  distinction,  though 
I  might  have  hoped  that  a  fuller  acquaintance 
would  have  authorized  me  to  do  so.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  bereavement  to  which  I  now  call 
your  attention,  stood  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a 
most  esteemed  colleague.  On  this  morning, 
sir,  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  Hon.  Isaac  S. 
Pennybaokee  departed  this  life — the  victim  of 
a  relentless  disease,  which  resisted  all  the  min- 
istrations of  medical  skill,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
solicitous  affection.  Yes,  sir,  like  the  lamented 
Baeeow,  Mr.  Pennybaokee,  too,  was  in  the 
number  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  members 
of  this  body,  and  promised,  by  the  vigor  of  his 
general  health  and  constitution,  as  Mr.  Baeeow 
did,  a  very  long  protraction  of  a  useful  and 
honorable  life.  It  was  in  harvest,  having  just 
reached  the  point  of  maturity,  that  the  sickle 
has  been  put  which  has  gathered  it  to  the  garner 
of  the  grave.  Inscrutable  dispensation  of  an 
overruling  and  all- wise  Providence !    Another, 
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sir,  in  exactly  tlie  same  circumstances — another 
associate  of  our  body  has  been  stricken  down 
by  the  insatiable  spoiler,  and  gathered  to  his 
receptacle  of  trophies — the  grave.  Sir,  it  was 
not  n)y  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pbnntbaokbe  till  he  met  me  on  this 
floor  as  my  colleague ;  but  I  learn  from  others 
that  he  was  born  in  the  most  beautiful  region 
of  this  widely-extended  Union — ^the  mountain 
valley  of  Virgiuia.  Sir,  the  population  of  that 
valley,  like  that,  I  believe,  of  all  mountain 
regions  in  this  country,  was  marked  by  primi- 
tive simplicity'  and  industrial  habits,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  from  the  contact  all 
that  purity  of  character,  and  those  habits  of 
industry,  which  are  the  appropriate  character- 
istics of  such  regions.  My  honored  colleague 
was  no  more  than  forty-one  years  of  age.  His 
merit  cannot  be  better  estimated  by  other 
evidences  than  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Virginia  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives — had 
filled  the  office  of  Federal  district  judge  of  his 
State,  and  at  this  early  period  of  life,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  second  highest  distinction  known 
under  this  Government — a  seat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  came, 
sir,  to  my  acquaintance,  heralded  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  highest  probity— the  soundest  under- 
standing, improved  by  habits  of  labor— the 
kindest  affections,  expanding  themselves  in  a 
large  domestic  and  social  sphere — manners  so 
felicitously  bland  and  courteous  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  esteem  which  his  character 
was  calculated  to  impress.  Sir,  I  believe  I  may 
appeal  to  every  member  who  with  me  has 
known  him  upon  this  floor— he  entirely  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  this  heraldry  in  the  intercourse 
which  I  had  with  him.  I  do  not  affect,  Mr. 
President,  to  offer  consolation  to  his  bereaved 
and  afflicted  family,  who  are  here  affording  the 
best  of  all  solace — that  of  solicitous  and  affec- 
tionate attention  in  his  last  moments.  I  refer 
them,  sir,  for  consolation  to  that  High  Power 
which  we  read  sometimes  ohasteneth,  because 
He  loveth,  and  who  has  promised  unfailing  com- 
fort to  those  who,  with  reverence  say :  "  Thy 
will  be  done,  and  not  mine."  Sir,  to  that 
power  and  to  that  source  of  consolation,  with 
all  reverence  on  my  part,  I  refer  their  distresses. 
I  now  move  the  ordinary  resolutions,  which 
will  be  read  by  the  Clerk,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate. 

The  resolutions  were  read  accordingly  and 
are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore, 
to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  the 
Hon.  Isaac  S.  Pennyeaokee,  which  will  take  place 
to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock  M.,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  attend  the  same. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Isaac  S.  Pennybackee,  deceased,  late  a  member 
thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  for  him  one  month, 


by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  loft 
arm. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
Isaac  S.  Pennybackee,  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  consists  of 
Mr.  Sevieb,  Mr.  Mangum,  Mr.  Beebsb,  Mr. 
Ceittenden,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Webstee. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  REPEE8ENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  January  12. 
Death  of  Judge  Pennytacker. 

The  Senate  notified  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives by  their  Secretary  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Isaac  S.  Pbnntbacker,  late  a  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Whereupon  Mr.  James  McDowell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, rose  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  perform,  for  an'honored 
and  valued  colleague,  lately  representing  our 
native  and  common  State  in  the  other  branch 
of  this  national  assembly,  the  same  sad  and 
melancholy  oflSce  which  he  himself  performed 
in  his  place  less  than  a  year  ago  for  my  own 
kinsman  and  immediate  predecessor,  here.  I 
rise  to  say— what  I  know  will  be  felt  with  sensi- 
bility by  those  who  hear  me,  and  what  will  send 
a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  do  not 
— ^that  Isaac  S.  Penhtbackeb,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia,  is  no  more !  Whatever, 
under  the  guidings  of  Providence,  or  in  the 
fulfilled  and  cheering  promise  of  his  outset,  he 
might  have  become  in  the  lofty  career  which 
the  confidence  of  his  country  had  assigned  him, 
that  career  is  now  over ;  his  expectations  and 
his  efforts  in  it  are  now  ended,  and  the  silence 
and  seal  of  death  are  forever  upon  him. 

He  was  seized  and  snatched  away  from  his 
labors  almost  before  he  had  begun  them,  but 
not  before  the  modest  and  ingenuous  qualities, 
of  his  nature  had  been  seen,  or  before  he  had 
shown  himself,  in  all  the  safest,  soundest,  and 
purest  virtues  of  a  public  man,  to  be  worthy 
of  all  acceptation.  He  was  comparatively 
young-^less  than  forty-two  years  of  age — so 
that  he  came  to  the  eminent  station  which  he 
filled  precisely  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
body  and  mind,  in  their  complex  action  upon 
one  another,  co-operate  the  best,  and  when  man 
is  most  capable  of  building  up  the  richest  monu- 
ments of  usefulness  and  fame  for  his  country, 
and  himself.  He  was  born  in  Shenandoah 
county,  Virginia— was  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  which  he  entered  upon  in  early 
manhood,  and  practised  with  a  high  and  pro- 
gressive reputation  until  he  was  called  upon  to 
represent  his  native  district  in  Congress,  from 
whence,  at  the  end  of  his  first  representative 
term,  he  was  transferred,  by  appointment  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  to  the  district  court 
of  Western  Virginia,  and  was  thence  again 
transferred,  but  a  year  ago,  by  the  Legislature 
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of  that  venerable  Commonwealth,  to  the  respon- 
sible and  final  post,  from  all  the  honors,  and 
counsels,  and  toils,  of  which  he  has  now  been 
removed  by  that  mysterious  and  Gracious  Power 
which  governs  us  all,  to  another,  and  I  would 
reverently  hope,  to  a  better  world. 

He  was  always  a  student — an  ardent  and 
devoted  student.  The  study  of  his  profession 
especially,  as  I  learn  from  his  more  intimate 
friends,  was  both  his  habit  and  his  enjoyment ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  he  became  not  only 
eminently  qualified  by  his  learning  and  his  love 
of  investigation  for  judicial  labors,  but  that  the 
whole  texture  of  his  mind  became  gradually 
and  essentially  judicial  also.  He  thought  with 
care,  with,  system,  with  clearness,  with  recti- 
tude, and  he  thought  to  results.  A  sound  law- 
yer, a  wise  judge,  a  trusted  statesman — he  was 
more  than  all  these ;  he  was  a  sound,  irreproach- 
able, trustworthy,  and  honest  man ;  never — and  I 
speak  it  with  emphatic  utterance — never  bring- 
ing upon  any  human  face,  by  any  act  of  his, 
either  the  blush  of  shame  or  the  stain  of  a  tear. 
Wherever  his  avocations  or  his  duties  called 
him,  it  was  the  cheering  lot  of  this  excellent 
man  to  be  always  surrounded  by  friends — 
friends  who  respected  and  who  loved  him. 
And,  having  thus  lived  a  life  of  probity  and  of 
peace  upon  earth,  he  has  gone,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  day,  to  the  tomb,  without  a  solitary 
reproach  to  foUow,  or  a  solitary  enemy  to  for- 
give him. 

Like  his  late  and  lamented  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  (Mr.  Baeeow,)  he  was  stricken  down 
in  all  the  pride  of  his  physical  power,  and  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  brightest  manhood; 
like  him  he  was  crushed  by  an  unexpected  and 
a  startling  blow,  and  sharing  side  by  side  with 
one  another,  as  they  did,  the  hopes  of  their 
country  and  the  joys  of  freshest  life,  how  sad, 
how  strange,  how  admonitory,  is  it  to  us  all  to 
see  them  parted  by  death  for  a  season,  and  then 
grouped  and  gathered  again  as  companions  for 
the  grave !  Unlike  that  Senator,  however,  my 
honored  colleague  breathed  his  last  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  had  his  forlorn  and 
solitary  pathway  to  another  world  soothed  by 
the  presence  and  comforted  by  the  aid  of  all 
who  were  dearest  to  him  in  this.  Here  it  is, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  that  tender  and  holy 
bond  which  brings  wife  and  children  to  the 
pillow  of  the  dying  husband  and  father  that  we 
find  a  bitterness  in  death  to  which  the  rupture 
of  all  other  relations  is  as  nothing.  B  ut  it  is  not 
for  us  to  look  upon  this  private  scene ;  it  is  not 
for  U8  to  go  into  the  sanctuary  of  this  sorrow, 
nor  listen  to  that  cry  of  anguish  and  brokenness 
of  heart  which  is  there.  As  frail  and  dying 
and  Christian  men,  however,  we  cannot  think 
upon  such  distress  without  sympathy  and  awe, 
nor  without  an  involuntary  appeal  to  him  who 
is  the  Father  and  Saviour  of  us  all,  that  he 
would  spread  the  shelter  of  his  wing  for  the 
poor  sufferers  who  are  weeping  and  bleeding 
under  the  stroke  of  his  power 
To  us  who  are  here,  this  lesson  after  lesson 


on  our  own  mortality  is  too  solemn  and  too 
sacred  to  be  lost.  If  we  are  provident  and  wise, 
as  we  know  that  we  are  immoi'tal,  let  us  take 
these  lessons  as  so  many  providences,  mercifully 
and  seasonably  sent  for  our  good ;  and,  flushed 
as  we  now  are  with  all  the  energies  and  hopes 
of  life,  be  it  our  part  to  seek  for  and  to  seize 
upon  that  hope,  blessed  above  every  other — that 
hope  "which  travels  through  nor  quits  us 
when  we  die ;  "  which  unites  the  last  throb  of 
expiring  nature  with  the  first  one  of  never- 
ending  joy. 

"To  man  in  this,  Ms  trial  state, 
The  privilege  is  given, 
When  tossed  by  waves  of  human  fate, 
To  anchor  fast  on  Heaven," 

"With  these  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  resolutions  which  wiU  be  offered  by  one  of 
my  colleagues. 

Besohed,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Isaac  S.  Penntbacker,  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Reaolmd,  That  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officera 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  S.  Penny- 
backer,  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  -will  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  the  deceased  in  a  body ;  and,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  House 
accordingly  adjourned 


m  BENATE. 

Thuesdat,  January  14. 
Lieutenant-  General. 

Mr.  Dix  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  biU.  to  appoint  a  lieu- 
tenant-general to  command  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was 
taken  up  accordingly,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Dix  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  Pkesidbnt  :  The  bill  under  consideration 
was  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  President's  special 
Message  of  the  4th  instant.  The  reasons  for 
asking  the  appointment  of  a  general  to  com- 
mand all  our  military  forces  in  Mexico  were 
briefly  explained  in  that  Message.  Having 
introduced  the  bill  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  I  deem  it  due  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  subject  to  state  the  consider- 
ations by  which  I  have  been  governed  in  giving 
the  measure  my  support. 

Our  military  operations  in  Mexico  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on  in  detached  com- 
mands, on  very  extended  lines,  and  in  the 
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execution  of  enterprises  not  only  totally  distinct 
from  eacli  other,  but  at  geographical  distances 
so  remote  as  to  preclude  any  thing  like  direct 
combination  between  the  forces  respectively 
employed  in  them.  These  enterprises  have  all 
been  successful.  Santa  F6  and  Ohihuaiiua  have 
been  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  under  General  Kearny ;  the  Cahfornias 
by  Colonel  Fremont  and  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific ;  New  Leon  and  part  of  Tamaulipas  by 
General  Taylor ;  and  Durango  by  General  Wool 
and  General  Worth.  The  whole  of  northern 
and  central  Mexico,  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
-of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  twenty-sixth  parallel 
of  latitude,  is  virtually  in  our  possession.  The 
Mexican  authority  may  by  this  occupation  be 
considered  extinct  in  this  extensive  district, 
constituting,  if  we  include  Sonora  and  Sinoloa 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
from  which  I  believe  the  Mexican  forces  are 
withdrawn,  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  population.  Tlie  land  forces,  by 
which  these  acquisitions  have  been  made,  are 
tapidly  concentrating  upon  the  southern  line 
of  the  subjugated  territory.  Their  operations 
are  to  he,  in  some  degree,  combiued,  instead 
of  being  carried  on  in  separate  divisions.  Gen- 
eral officers,  who  have  heretofore  operated 
independently,  are  ta  come  together  and  to  act 
with  each  other  in  the  accomplishment  of  com- 
mon objects.  At  least  four  of  these  generals 
have  the  same-rank,  that  of  major-general,  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service ;  and  precedence 
among  them  in  their  respective  arms  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  determined  by  date  of  commission. 
In  subordinate  commands  this  mode  of  settling 
questions  of  precedence  is  inevitable,  and  ordi- 
narily leads  to  little  practical  inconvenience. 
But  to  permit  the  right  to  the  chief  command 
over  such  numerous  forces  as  are  now  to  be 
combined,  and  in  such  extensive  operations  as 
are  to  be  carried  on,  to  be  determined  by  mere 
priority  of  commission,  and  not  by  superiority 
of  grade,  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  un- 
desirable not  only  in  deference  to  military  prin- 
ciples, but  because  this  very  circumstance  has 
often  proved  unfriendly  to  united  and  zealous 
giCtion,  and  sometimes  has  led  to  the  frustration 
of  plans  of  campaigns,  and  even  to  defeat,  when 
success  would  have  been  certain  with  proper 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  commander  and 
his  subordinates.  I  might  appeal,  for  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  to  our  own  military  history,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  other  countries.  I  believe  I 
may  say,  it  is  a  well-settled  opinion  in  respect 
to  military  command,  and  especially  in  exten- 
sive operations,  that  the  chief  commander 
should,  if  possible,  be  superior  in  grade  to  the 
other  general  officers  serving  under  him.  The 
considerations,  by  which  the  correctness  of  this 
principle  is  supported,  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  highest  patriotism  and  honor  in  the 
persons  holding  subordinate  commands.  It  is 
strictly  a  question  of  military  organization. 
We  may  concede  to  all  the  purest  devotion  and 


disinterestedness ;  and  yet  in  the  organization 
of  military  bodies  and  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  of  campaign,  we  should  be  wanting  in 
ordinary  prudence  if  we  were  not  guided  by 
those  general  principles,  which  are  calculated 
to  render  our  arrangehlents  proof,  as  far  as 
human  arrangements  can  be,  against  aU  hazard 
of  failure  in  their  execution.  If  there  is  a 
particular  form  of  organization  better  suited 
than  any  other  to  give  efficiency  to  the  move- 
ments of  military  forces,  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  adopt  it ;  nor  should  we  be  content  with 
a  less  efficient  form,  even  though  we  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  zeal  of 
those  who  are  to  have  part  in  the  contemplated 
enterprises.  Sir,  I  have  entire  faith  in  the 
devotedness  and  gallantry  of  the  ofiScers  of  our 
army,  and  of  the  volunteers ;  and  no  one  shall 
surpass  me  here  in  attributing  to  them  the 
praise,  and  awarding  to  them  thejustice  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  consider  the  proposed 
measure  entirely  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  both  arms  of  the  service,  which  are  deeply 
concerned,  though  not  so  deeply  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  in  giving  to  the  military 
body,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the  most  judi- 
cious and  efficient  organization. 

Looking  to  the  numerical  forces  to  be  moved 
in  combination,  they  wiU  far  exceed  any  number 
ever  commanded  in  this  country — and  I  believe 
I  may  say  in  any  other,  except  from  accident 
or  some  temporary  necessity — by  a  major-gen- 
eral, the  highest  grade  in  our  service.  The 
proper  command  of  an  officer  of  that  rank  is  a 
division.  A  major-general  and  a  general  of 
division  are  convertible  terms.  A  division 
consists  of  two  brigades ;  a  brigade  consists  of 
two  regiments  in  the  regular  service  and  three 
in  the  volunteers.  The  command  of  a  major- 
general,  therefore,  is  from  four  to  six  thousand 
men.  The  force  to  be  employed  in  Mexico,  if 
our  operations  areto  be  carried  on  with  proper 
vigor,  should  not  fall  short  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  field.  It 
now  exceeds  twenty  thousand.  It  is  sufficient 
for  four  full  divisions.  To  permit  it  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  major-general,  having  no  prece- 
dence over  his  associates  except  by  the  date  of 
his  commission,  is  as  inconsistent  with  military 
principles  as  it  would  be  to  organize  a  regiment 
with  three  or  four  majors,  and  without  a 
colonel ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  a  head. 
It  is  far  too  large  a  force  to  be  commanded 
either  by  a  major-general  or  a  general  having 
no  higher  rank  than  others  serving  under  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  Is  totally  inconsistent 
with  military  principles  and  usages,  looking 
to  organization  in  its  narrowest  sense.  When 
Napoleon  was  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  after  his  first  successes,  the  Executive 
Directory  determined  to  associate  with  him 
General  Kellerman,  one  of  the  best  commanders 
of  _  that  day.  Napoleon  remonstrated  against 
it  in  a  letter  written  in  his  usual  terse  and  vig- 
orous style }  and  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
one  bad  general  was  better  than  two  good  ones. 
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Sir,  there  is  great  force  and  truth  in  the  propo- 
sition. He  intended  to  intimate  that  every 
military  body  should  have  a  distinct  head ;  and 
certainly  the  observation  is  eminently  appli- 
cable to  cases  in  wbich  the  numerical  forces  are 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
officer  commanding  them.  For  these  reasons, 
if  there  were  no  others,  I  should  be  ia  favor  of 
the  President's  recommendation  to  appoint  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  to  command  our  armies 
in  Mexico. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  proposed 
measure  as  connected  with  sound  principles  of 
military  organization  and  command.  J  desire 
now  to  present  some  considerations  of  a  different 
nature.  Our  military  commanders  in  Mexico 
are  operating  in  an  enemy's  country  of  vast 
extent.  They  are  overrunning  provinces,  re- 
ducing cities  and  towns,  and  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  subjugated  territories  under  the 
rules  of  international  law,  and  according  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  States.  These  are  high  pre- 
rogatives, the  incidents  of  war,  hnving  their 
authority  in  conventional  rule  beyond  the  civil 
constitution  and  municipal  laws  of  our  own 
country.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deposi- 
tary of  these  high  and  extraordinary  powers 
should  not  only  carry  with  him  the  requisite, 
military  talents,  but  that  he  should  also  possess 
the  experience  and  the  civil  qualifications  indis- 
pensable to  enable  him  to  meet  his  responsi- 
bilities intelligently  and  discreetly.  Not  only 
his  own  Government,  but  all  civilized  nations 
have  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  rules 
designed  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  warfare 
by  applying  to  the  conduct  of  war  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  justice.  Errors  in  the 
application  of  these  rules  may  involve  his  own 
Government  in  embarrassment  and  reproach. 
These  considerations,  I  am  aware,  apply  rather 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  man  than  to  the 
rank  he  may  happen  to  hold.  I  advert  to  them 
only  for  the'  purpose  of  indicating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  position  occupied  by  the  commander 
of  our  armies  in  Mexico,  and  the  propriety  of 
extending  to  the  President  the  broadest  field 
for  selection. 

In  the  Message  of  the  President,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  given  to  appoint  a 
commanding  general  for  our  military  forces  in 
Mexico,  without  specifying  any  rank.  The 
committee,  in  reporting  the  bill,  proposed  to 
confer  on  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general — 
the  grade  in  other  services  next  above  that  of 
major-general,  which  is  the  highest  in  ours. 
The  grade  was  created  in  1798,  during  our  dis- 
sensions with  the  French  republic,  by  an  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  raise  a  provisional 
army.  The  office  was  conferred,  by  the  unani- 
mous- vote  of  the  Senate,  on  General  Washing- 
ton, and  was  accepted  by  him,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation,  that  he  should  not  be  called 
into  service  until  the  exigency  for  which  the 
office  was  created — an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  by  France — should  actually  occur.    He 


did  not  believe  it  would  occur ;  he  was  not 
deceived  in  this  belief;  and  he  never  entered 
on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  excepting  so  far 
as  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  About  a  year  after  this 
grade  was  created,  and  a  few  months  before  he 
died,  another  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commander  of  the  army, 
with  the  title  of  "  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,"  and  thereupon  abolishing  the 
office  of  lieutenant-general.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  that  the  appointment  was  ever 
made ,  and  by  a  return  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1800,  General  Washington  was  reported 
as  lieutenant-general  dead.  According  to  the 
analogies  of  other  services,  the  rank  of  general 
is  higlier  than  that  of  lieutenant-general.  I 
have  not  thought  it  material  to  inquire  into  the 
object  of  the  second  act ;  but  it  may  have  been 
designed  to  confer  on  him  a  rank  as  nearly 
approaching  that  which  he  bore  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  (that  of  general  and  commander- 
in-chief)  as  was  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  declares  the 
President  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  services,  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  is,  I  believe,  a  part,  and  an  essential 
part,  of  the  military  organization.  In  France 
it  was  formerly  conferred  on  the  chiefs  of  prov- 
inces and  the  individuals  holding  it  were 
invested  with  civil  as  well  as  military  functions. 
In  modern  times,  I  believe,  it  has  become  purely 
a  military  title,  and  it  confers  a  rank  interme- 
diate between  that  of  major-general  which  is 
below,  and  general,  which  is  above  it.  As  the 
grade  next  to  that  of  major-general  it  seems 
the  proper  title,  if  a  higher  grade  is  to  be 
created.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  office 
of  commander  of  the  military  forces  in  Mexico 
will  be  purely  military,  nevertheless,  in  provid- 
ing for  exigencies  which  may  arise  in  the  occu- 
pation of  an  enemy's  territory — and,  let  me 
add,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the 
local  authorities  and  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice — his  station  becomes  one  of  the 
highest  delicacy  and  importance.  If  a  new 
grade  is  to  be  created,  I  repeat,  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general  will  be  admitted  to  be  proper 
in  a  strictly  military  sense,  and  it  is  descriptive 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  commander  of  the 
armies  in  Mexico  will  stand  to  the  President 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  under  the  constitution.  He  can- 
not be  in  Mexico  in  person,  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, command  there  by  his  lieutenant  or  deputy, 
by  whatever  name  the  latter  may  be  called. 

The  proposed  creation  of  a  new  grade  in  the 
army,  higher  than  any  now  known  to  the  ser- 
vice, does  not  contemplate  the  creation  or  dele- 
gation of  any  new  authority  to  tlie  officer  who 
may  be  appointed  to  it.  He  will  possess  no 
other  powers  excepting  those  now  possessed  by 
our  military  commanders.  The  act  creating 
the  office  limits  its  duration  to  the  war  with 
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Mexico.  It  is  proposed  to  be  created  for  the 
extraordinary  emergency  in  wMch  tiie  country 
is  placed,  and  ■will  cease  with  it. 

I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  measure  is  proposed  with  a  view  to  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  this 
view  only  I  support  it.  If  we  were  to  have  a 
war  of  posts,  or  a  long  and  moderate  war,  the 
office  would  be  unnecessary,  and  I  should  not 
give  it  my  support.  On  this  point  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  more.  I  concur  fully  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ceittknden)  at  a  late  session  of  the 
Senate,  with  regard  to  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  advance 
with  a  competent  force,  and  compel  Mexico  to 
make  peace.  Least  of  all  would  I  approve  the 
policy  which  has  been  referred  to  on  this  floor, 
of  maintaining  our  present  line  of  possession, 
and  waiting  for  peace  to  come  to  us.  I  see  in 
such  a  policy  no  beneficial  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  see  in  it  nothing  but  evil  and  mischief. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  line  of  war,  assassina- 
tion, and  rapine,  which  neither  party  wonld 
have  the  ability  to  put  down.  It  is  only  a 
restoration  of  peace,  resting  upon  the  solemn 
sanctions  of  a  treaty,  that  can  engage  either 
party  to  treat  the  perpetrators  of  outrage  with 
the  severity  necessary  to  suppress  it.  Draw  a. 
line  across  the  Mexican  territory,  and  place 
your  soldiery  here  to  guard  it,  and  you  wiU  be 
exposed  to  the  danger,  so  well  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  of  having  your  own 
divided  forces  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  enemy  at  any  point  which  he  may  elect. 
Besides,  sir,  take  such  a  line,  and  let  our  pres- 
ent hostile  relations  to  Mexico  continue,  and 
you  give  to  individual  acts  of  depredation,  in 
some  degree,  the  sanction  of  law.  You  con- 
vert a  war  of  communities  into  a  war  of  indi- 
viduals, without  responsibility  and  without 
restraint,  while  the  hostile  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  will  constantly  grow  more  em- 
bittered by  the  repetition  of  acts  of  violence. 
Peace  alone,  uniting  the  sovereign  power  of 
both  countries  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
can  terminate  a  state  of  things  disastrous  to 
both,  and  at  war  with  all  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  in  support 
of  the  bill.  The  President  has  asked  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commander  of  the  armies  in 
Mexico,  with  an  increased  rank.  He  believes 
it  to  be  essential  to  the  proper  organization 
and  movement  of  the  army.  He  believes  the 
success  of  our  military  operations  may  depend 
upon  it.  Sir,  when  the  public  honor  and  repu- 
tation are  at  stake,.  I  am  willing  to  extend  to 
the  Executive,  on  whom  rests  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  the  war  to  an  honorable 
termination,  any  reasonable  aid  he  requires. 
If  we  deny  him  the  means  he  asks,  and  there 
shall  be  any  failure  in  the  enterprises  set  on 
foot,  the  responsibility  wiU  rest,  not  on  him, 
but  on  us.  While  I  am  never  in  favor  of  en- 
larging unduly  the  sphere  of  executive  patron- 


age or  power,  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  to 
the  President,  within  the  sphere  of  his  existing 
powers,  the  fullest  command  of  means.  It  is 
a  necessary  incident  to  the  conduct  of  war  to 
invest  him,  in  this  respect,  with  a  large  dis- 
cretion. Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  must 
give  him  our  confidence.  It  is  always  possible 
an  Executive  may  not  respond  to  it  as  we  think 
he  ought.  But'  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot 
without  it  hope  for  a  successful  execution  of 
his  plans.  With  these  impressions,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  men  and  means,  which  may  be  asked  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  vigor.  I  shall  vote  for 
such  aa  organization  of  the  army  as  is  deemed 
necessary  to  give  it  the  greatest  efficiency,  so 
long  as  I  see  no  salutary  principle  violated. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Oeittendbn)  expressed  the  same  determination 
in  respect  to  men  and  means  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Senate.  Sir,  no  one  appreciates  the 
patriotism  of  that  honorable  Senator  better 
than  myself;  and  I  sincerely  wish  the  confi- 
dence in  the  Executive,  which  this  determina- 
tion implies,  could  consistently  with  his  views 
of  duty,  be  carried  a  little  farther — ^that  while 
giving  to  the  Executive  all  the  men  and  money 
asked  for,  he  could  also  vote  for  such  an  organi- 
zation of  the  army  as  is  deemed  necessary  to 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  for  means 
and  men  avail  little  without  the  energy — moral 
and  physical — of  an  efficient  organization.  For 
myself,  I  perceive  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
measure  proposed.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  read- 
ily conceive  it  to  be  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  our  military  operations  in  Mexi- 
co. I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  a  proper 
organization  of  the  army;  and  I  sustain  it 
with  cheerfulness,  as  a  measure  which  is  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Administration  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  country  and  to  insure  the  success 
of  its  arms. 

Mr.  Badger  said -he  had  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  Military  Committee ;  and  when  this  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  that  committee,  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  (Mr.  Benton,)  its 
members  found  themselves  equally  divided. 
He  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Oeet- 
tendbn)  were  opposed  to  the  plan  of  creating 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general ;  while  the  other 
two  members  of  the  committee  (Messrs.  Dix 
and  Houston)  were  in  favor  of  it.  His  friend 
from  Kentucky  and  himself,  however,  felt  bound 
in  courtesy  to  permit  the  bill  to  be  reported, 
as  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  in  favor  of  it 
undoubtedly  represented  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  majority  on  this  floor ;  stDl  he 
felt  bound  to  state  his  reasons  for  opposing  it. 
He  wished,  in  his  own  behalf,  (and  perhaps  he 
might  say  on  behalf  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,)  to  state  to  the  Senate  briefly, 
but  yet  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  the  short 
summary  given  by  his  honorable  friend,  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  and  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Crittenden)  in  committee,  and  which 
would  induce  him  now,  and  he  supposed  he 
might  say  still  influenced  Lis  colleague,  to  re- 
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fuse,  from  considerations  of  public  duty,  to 
yield  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ofiBce  which  the  President  asked.  It  was,  how- 
ever* now  past  three  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of 
adjournment ;  he  would  therefore,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Senate,  ask  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  assign  his  reasons  to-morrow ;  and  he 
now  moved  that  the  Senate  do  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  adjourned  accordingly. 


Monday,  January  25. 

Zieutenant- General — Vindication  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  President  had  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant-general 
to  command  the  army  in  Mexico,  and  with 
which  appointment  his  name  had  become  con- 
nected. It  had  been  intimated,  he  said,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — ^hypothetically,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  the  less  intelligibly  and  forcibly  on  that 
account — ^that  there  might  be  an  ulterior  and 
covert  design  in  the  proposition :  nothing  less 
than  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
appoint  his  successor.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Badgee,)  in  his  speech  on  the 
lieutenant-general  bill,  had  indulged  in  that 
hypothesis;  and  as  no  supposition  could  be 
more  unfounded,  or  more  injurious  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  the  public  service,  or  could  descend 
from  a  higher  source  and  as  he  (Mr.  Benton) 
happened  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  President, 
he  desired  to  make  an  exposition  which  would 
show  the  supposition  to  be  unfounded,  and 
would  save  the  President's  character  and  the 
public  service  from  the  injury  they  would  suffer 
if  the  intimation  was  allowed  to  go  out  uncon- 
tradicted from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
asked  leave  ;  for,  as  the  bill  for  the  lieutenant- 
general  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  as  he 
would  not  have  it  taken  up,  (and  would  not 
speak  to  it  if  it  was,)  and  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  commit  the  irregularity  of  hanging  a  speech 
on  some  irrelevant  bill,  he  must  throw  him- 
self upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  leave 
to  make  the  exposition  of  facts  which  the  case 
required,  and  which  the  intimations  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  rendered 
necessary. 

Leave  was  given,  and  Mr.  Benton  proceed- 
ed— 

I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Badgee) 
to  vindicate  the  President  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  dangerous  design  which  the  hypo- 
thetical observations  of  that  Senator  would 
attribute  to  him ;  and  shall  do  so  in  the  sim- 
plest form  of  narrative,  repeating  to  the  Senate 
all  that  has  taken  place  between  the  President 
and  myself  in  relation  to  this  appointment,  and 


thereby  enabling  the  Senate  and  the  people  to 
judge  of  the  justice  of  the  accusation. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
September  last,  and  in  the  moment  that  I  was 
about  setting  out  to  the  West,  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  f6r  me,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
done  so  for  the  purpose  of  offering  me  a  high 
appointment."  He  named  it.  It  was  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  then  becoming  vacant  by  the 
return  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama) so  long  an  ornament  to  this  Chamber. 
I  declined  the  appointment,  and  for  reasons 
which  had  induced  me  to  decline  high  appoint- 
ments from  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Mr.  Polk  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  take 
time  to  consider;  but  I  answered  him  that 
there  was  no  need  for  time ;  that  the  answer 
would  still  be  the  same,  after  any  length  of 
consideration;  and  so,  with  thanks  for  the 
honor  he  had  done  me,  the  appointment  to  the 
French  mission  was  definitively  declined.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  September  last ;  so  that,  at 
that  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  President  could 
have  had  no  such  design  as  has  been  attributed 
to  him  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina — 
no  design  to  make  me  his  successor,  by  virtue 
of  military  feats  to  be  performed  on  the  low- 
lands or  the  table  land  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion— such  as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
so  happily  possesses — might  have  seen,  or 
thought  it  saw,  in  this  proposed  amendment,  a 
sort  of  political  deportation — something  like  an 
exiling  and  burying  in  a  foreign  Court — for  a 
purpose  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  supposed.  I  say  an 
inventive  imagination  might  have  seen,  or 
thought  it  saw,  all  this.  Possessing  no  such 
imagination,  I  saw  no  such  thing.  And  taking 
the  offer  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made, 
as  eminently  honorable  in  itself  and  a  signal 
evidence  of  the  President's  confidence  in  me, 
and  goodwill  for  me,  I  made  him  my  thanks 
for  it  privately,  as  I  now  do  publicly;  and' the 
affair  was  dropped.  This,  I  repeat,  was  at 
the  beginning  of  September  last — only  three 
months  before  the  meeting  of  Congress ;  so 
that,  at  that  time,  it  is  quite  clear  the  President 
had  no  such  momentous  and  fearful  design  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  attributed 
to  him.  Up  to  that  time — up  to  the  first  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  1846 — ^the  republic 
was  safe. 

Immediately  after  refusing  the  mission  to 
France  I  went  off  to  the  West,  was  gone  until 
the  month  of  November,  and  had  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  nor  upon 
any  subject  whatever,  during  my  absence,  with 
President  Polk.  This  makes  all  safe  again  for 
two  months  more.  I  returned  to  this  city  in 
November,  where  my  family  was,  and  where 
Congress  was  soon  to  meet.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  I  called  upon  the  President ;  and  here 
we  approach  the  dangerous  ground !  For,  in 
that  first  interview,  he  actually  asked  me  my 
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Opinion  about  the  future  mode  of  coDduoting 
the  Mexican  war.  For  reasons  not  proper  now 
to  be  stated,  but  of  the  validity  of  which  the 
country  will  some  day  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  the  President  saw  fit  to  ask  me  my 
opinion  upon  the  future  mode  of  conducting  the 
war.  This  request  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
any  thing  strange  or  unreasonable — either  un- 
becoming in  him  to  make,  or  for  me  to  comply 
with.  In  my  Senatorial  capacity  I  was  his 
constitutional  adviser  on  many  great  questions, 
those  of  peace  and  war  inclusive.  In  my  polit- 
ical capacity,  I  was  the  supporter  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  ready  to  give  him  my  opinion 
on  any  subject.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  accus- 
tomed, in  that  character,  to  communicate  on 
military  subjects  with  all  Administrations  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  last  past,  I  saw 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  request  he  had 
made  to  implicate  either  of  us.  He  asked  me 
for  my  opinion  as  to  the  future  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  war.  I  gave  it  to  him,  first  in 
speech,  face  to  face,  and  afterwards  in  writing. 
And  here  it  is  I  [holding  up  a  roll  of  paper,]  for 
I  chose  to  retain  the  original  for  myself,  while 
sending  a  copy  to  him.  Here  it  is !  and  at  the 
proper  time  the  public  shall  see  it,  but  not 
now ;  for  I  do  not  belong  to  the  school  that 
makes  publication  of  plans  of  campaign — even 
dead  plans — in  time  of  war. 

The  President  approved  the  plan :  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  required 
a  head  to  the  army — one  head  to  the  whole 
body — to  unite  and  combine  the  whole  into  one 
harmonious  and  consistent  movement.  It  so 
happened,  also,  that  enough  was  known  of  the 
ideas  of  the  two  highest  in  rank  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  know  that  their  plans  were 
different ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  fundamental 
observance  in  war,  that  no  general  is  to  be 
required  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  disap- 
proves. A  new  commander  became  indispen- 
sable ;  and  as  any  new  major-general  would  be 
subordinate  to  all  now  in  commission,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  rank,  superior  to  that  of  major-general, 
and  inferior  to  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief.  The  creation  of  the  rank  of  lien- 
tenant-general,  as  had  been  done  in  the  year 
1798,  at  the  time  of  the  expected  war  with 
France,  was  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This 
rank  appeared  to  be  the  natural  and  regular 
derivation  from  the  President's  own  political 
and  military  character,  and  the  "proper  connect- 
ing-link between  him  and  the  army.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  was  both  the  civil  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  military  head  of  the  army.  He 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  militia  or  volunteers  when  in 
service.  They  were  all  then  in  service,  and  in 
a  foreign  country.  He  could  not  go  to  Mexico 
to  command  iu  person  :  paramount  duties  re- 
quired him  to  remain  here.  He  could  not  send 
orders  from  the  closet  in  this  city.  That  was 
a  folly  of  which  there  had  been  no  example 


since  the  time  that  the  Prince  Eugene  (of  Savoy) 
was  accustomed  to  return  unopened,  at  tbe  end 
of  the  campaigns,  all  the  orders  which  the^ulic 
Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  him 
from  Vienna. 

The  President  was  bound  to  command:  he 
could  not  go  to  Mexico  to  command  in  person ; 
and  he  could  not  command  from  Washington. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  reconciled 
all  contradictions,  and  permitted  the  exercise 
of  all  duties,  civil  and  military,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  deputy— a  legatus — a  locum 
tenens — a  lieutenant  to  take  the  place  of  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chief  in  the  field ; 
to  give  orders  in  his  name,  and  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  plans  and  movements,  while 
the  generals,  at  the  heads  of  divisions  or 
columns,  would  only  have  the  responsibility 
of  execution.  This,  for  reasons  too  well  known 
to  require  rehearsal  in  this  chamber,  it  was 
thought  would  be  entirely  ageeable  to  the  gen- 
erals of  highest  rank  in  our  army  in  Mexico ; 
it  would  secure  their  rear  at  home,  and  leave 
them  free  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in  front. 
It  was  not  intended  to  diminish  the  fighting 
vocation  of  the  two  generals,  but  to  reconcile 
and  accomplish  two  desirable  objects,  namely, 
the  execution  of  the  President's  plans,  and  the 
release  of  the  major-generals  from  responsibility 
for  plans  and  movements.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  office  of  lieutenant-general :  as  to  the 
proposed  offieer,  there  was  no  breach  of  mili- 
tary rule,  law,  etiquette,  or  propriety,  in  the 
proposed  appointment.  The  office  was  original, 
and  belonged  to  no  person.  The  President  had 
a  right  to  nominate,  and  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm, whom  they  pleased.  Personally,  I  would 
take  no  concern  in  it.  I  only  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  known  the  name  intended  for  the 
place  to  the  members  of  Congress,  that  all  ob- 
jections to  the  officer,  as  well  as  to  the  office, 
should  be  open  to  full  inquiry.  I  forbade  my 
friends  to  say  a  word  on  my  account.  I  would 
not  say  a  word  for  myself.  I  would  not  even 
obviate  a  prominent  objection  by  reminding 
any  one  that,  in  1812, 1  was  the  military  superior 
of  every  general  now  in  the  service,  and  had  a 
right  to  have  commanded  the  whole  of  them 
if  we  had  chanced  to  serve  together.  I  was 
then  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
commissioned  by  President  Madison,  under  a 
law  of  Congress,  and  led  a  regiment  of  my 
own  raising  from  Tennessee  to  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, under  General  Jackson,  to  meet  the 
British  then  expected  at  New  Orleans,  but  who 
did  not  come  till  1814.  I  was  then  of  a  rank, 
and  in  a  position  to  have  commanded,  if  we 
had  met,  every  general  now  in  service.  Even 
in  the  regular  army,  in  1813,  I  was  lieutenant- 
colonel,  while  most  of  the  present  generals 
were  company  officers,  and  only  one  of  them 
of  the  rank  of  colonel.  Yet  I  scorned  to  men- 
tion these  things,  even  to  bosom  friends,  while 
the  measure  was  depending,  and  only  do  it 
now  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  President 
from  the  supposed  breach  of  military  decorum 
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■which  the  appoinment  of  a  citizen  from  civil 
life  (myself  being  that  citizen)  to  the  command 
of  the  army  would  imply  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Sir,  if  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  citizen  from  civil  life  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  would  he  an  insult  to  it, 
that  army  is  now  already  grievously  insulted ; 
for  the  present  President  is  from  civil  life,  and 
is  now  the  constitutional  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  with  rather  more  power  than  a 
lieutenant-general  would  have,  and  rather  less 
experience  in  military  affairs  than  the  proposed 
one  possesses. 

Finally,  and  to  conclude  the  vindication  of 
the  President  in  this  particular,  I  can  say  that 
Mr.  Polk  is  not  the  first  President  who  pro- 
posed to  give  me  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Mexico — ^that  General  Jackson  himself 
proposed  it  in  1836,  when  our  affairs  with  that 
country  looked  warlike;  and  that  then,  as 
now,  I  agreed  to  take  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  having  fulfilled  my 
task  of  vindicating  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union  from  the  design,  hypothetically  imputed 
to  him,  of  wishing  to  appoint  his  successor,  in 
my  person,  and  by  means,  of  this  lieutenant- 
generalship,  I  might  close  my  remarks ;  but  as 
my  name  has  been  coupled  with  this  business, 
and  as  I  have  remained  silent,  and  even  left  my 
seat  while  the  measure  was  depending,  I  must 
now  take  leave,  with  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  to  say  a 
word  on  my  own  account ;  and  to  show  that 
serxice,  and  not  ranh,  was  my  inducement  to 
agree  to  the  offer  of  the  President ;  and  that 
there  might  have  been  cases  in  which  I  would 
not  have  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, even  if  it  had  been  created.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  will  not  now  show  what  my  own 
plan  was ;  but  I  can  say  of  it  that  it  was  a  plan 
which  looked  to  a  result,  and  promised  an  issue, 
and  that  briefly;  and  that  I  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  of  any  other  kind 
— nothing  to  do  with  any  plan,  that  contem- 
plated a  long  and  moderate  war,  or  a  war  of 
masterly  inactivity,  or  of  retreat  upon  the  Eio 
Grande,  or  of  defending  a  line ;  or  of  attack 
upon  the  idle  and  solitary  castle  of  San  Juan 
of  Ulua — especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season  for  the  black  vomit.  In  no  one  of 
these  cases  would  I  have  been  lieutenant- 
general,  or  captain-general,  or  major-general, 
or  colonel-general,  or  any  other  sort  of  a  general 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  President  had  no  idea  of  any  one  of  these 
most  amiable  plans ;  but  there  is  a  way  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  them,  and  even  to  force  them 
upon  him ;  and  that  would  be,  by  the  simple 
process  of  denying  him  the  means  of  doing 
any  thing  else. 

I  shall  not  state  my  plan ;  but  I  will  say  of 
it,  that,  besides  intending  a  result,  it  proposed 
to  carry  on  the  war,  while  there  was  war, 
according  to  the  usage  of  all  nations  in  the  case 
of  invasive  war — ^the  invaders  to  be  paid  and 
subsisted  by  the  invaded.    Contributions  regu- 


larly levied — duties  regularly  collected — would 
accomplish  these  objects,  and  leave  the  United 
States  free,  or  nearly  free,  from  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

I  can  say,  further,  that  my  plan  was  not 
limited  to  a  mere  military  view  of  the  subject ; 
that  it  comprehended  a  union  of  policy  and  of 
arms — the  olive-branch  to  go  with  the  sword, 
ministers  to  treat,  as  well  as  an  army  to  fight. 
A  diplomatic  mission,  nationally  constituted 
both  in  a  geographical  and  in  a  political  sense, 
was  to  attend  the  head-quarters ;  and,  while 
the  ministers  stood  ready  to  negotiate  at  every 
step,  the  army  was  to  make  an  organization 
and  an  attitude  to  give  emphasis  to  negotiation. 
And  thiS'  combination  of  arms  and  of  policy 
was  not  mere  guess  work,  the  idle  conception 
of  fancy ;  but  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  parties  in  Mexico — a  peace  party,  for 
honorable  peace ;  a  war  party,  for  endless  war 
— as  was  so  luminously  shown  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dix)  a  few  days  ago.  My 
plan  was  adapted  to  both  of  these  parties — hon- 
orable peace  for  the  one ;  the  sword  for  the 
other.  The  military  part  of  the  plan  has  fallen 
to  the  ground:  the  diplomatic  part  falls  with 
it :  and  now  it  devolves  upon  those  who  have 
frustrated  the  plan  of  the  President  to  present 
him  a  better. 

I  covmted  much  on  the  efficacy  of  the  diplo- 
matic part  of  this  plan ;  for  great  errors  prevail 
in  Mexico  with  regard  to  our  designs  and  feel- 
ings towards  that  country,  and  which  nothing 
but  an  authentic  mission  can  remove.  The 
war  party  is  incessant  in  its  calumnies  against 
us,  artfully  contrived  to  operate  on  every  class 
of  the  people,  and  to  render  peace  impossible. 
It  has  a  falsehood  for  every  class.  To  the 
religious  orders  the  war  is  represented  as  a  war 
of  religion — ^the  Protestant  against  the  Catholio 
— and  a  war  of  sacrilege — the  spoliation  of 
the  churches.  To  the  Creole  Spaniards  and  the 
Indians  of  mixed  blood  they  present  it  as  a  war 
of  races — the  Anglo-Saxon  against  the  Spanish- 
American — and  the  subjugation  of  the  latter 
intended.  To  the  unmixed  Indian  race,  (nearly 
the  one-half  of  the  whole  population,  and  the 
sole  resource  of  the  army  for  its  rank  and  file,) 
it  is  presented  as  a  war  of  extinction,  or  of 
slavery — their  race  to  be  extirpated,  like  so 
many  tribes  in  our  North  America;  or  to  bo 
carried  into  slavery  to  work  the  fields  of  their 
masters,  like  the  slaves  brought  from  Africa. 
And,  to  all,  it  is  presented  as  a  war  of  ambition 
and  of  conquest,  in  which  there  is  no  peace  for 
Mexico  but  in  the  degradation  of  her  citizens 
and  the  loss  of  her  independence.  A  mission, 
such  as  I  proposed,  would  authentically  contra- 
dict all  these  calumnies,  and  show  the  deceived 
people  of  Mexico  that  just  and  honorable  peace 
is  all  that  we  want ;  and  that,  far  from  wishing 
her  degradation,  both  policy  and  interest  unite 
in  making  us  wish  to  see.  her  prosperous,  happy, 
and  independent.  She  is  a  republic — our  neigh^ 
bor — who  did  us  the  honor  to  copy  our  form 
of  government,  and  had  a  great  commerce  with 
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ns.  The  injuries  of  wMch  we  complain  were 
the  work  of  a  few,  while  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  who  have  done  us  no  harm,  are 
willing  to  do  us  justice ;  and  every  republican 
in  Mexico  reciprocates  the  wish  for  that  close 
connection,  political  and  commercial,  between 
the  two  republics,  which  is  necessary  to  their 
own  prosperity,  to  the  stability  of  the  republican 
system  in  all  the  Spainish  American  States,  and 
to  the  complete  independence  of  the  New 
"World  from  the  Old. 

I  counted  much  on  the  efficacy  of  the  diplo- 
matic part  of  the  plan,  and  not  less  on  the 
military  part,  if  the  other  failed.  Of  this  I 
can  say  nothing  hut  that  it  was  not  framed  in 
total  ignorance  of  Mexican  character,  Mexican 
country,  and  Mexican  resources.  Forty  years 
ago  I  studied  Humboldt,  and  did  not  overlook 
his  chapter  on  the  military  defences  of  the 
country,  and  especially  his  imposing  develop- 
ment of  the  great  elements  of  defence  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  her;  the  dangers 
of  the  coast  when  the  north  wind  was  blowing, 
which  blows  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal 
equinox — the  black  vomit  when,  it  was  not — and 
the  deep  defiles  of  volcanic  mountains.  The 
plan  may  have  been  bad ;  hut  it  was  not  con- 
ceived without  some  knowledge  of  the  subject ; 
and  it  promised  a  result — peace  to  the  country, 
if  it  succeeded ;  and  to  the  soldier  that  died, 
a  death  worthy  of  the  soldier — the  battle-storm 
his  embrace,  the  field  of  honor  his  bed,  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  his  monument 
and  his  grave ! 


Ttjesdat,  February  2. 

Three  Million  Loan.* 

Mr.  Seviee  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  being 
the  bill  making  appropriations  to  bring  the 


*  This  bill  was  no  part  of  the  ordinary  support  of  the  war 
by  providing  for  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  a  special  purpose,  as  its  terms  imply,  and 
as  was  made  known  by  the  President  in  a  confidential  mes- 
6age.  It  looked  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  to  the 
payment  of  money  in  advance  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  purchase.  Santa  Anna  had  returned,  and  ex- 
pected this  money,  and  was  ready  to  treat  on  the  assurance 
of  receiving  it.  The  clause  in  the  bill  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  cause  an  account  of  the  expenditure,  made 
under  his  direction,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as 
may  be,  sufficiently  indicate  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  secret 
service  money.  This  being  the  character  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  evidently  intended  for  territorial  acquisition,  it 
became  the  main  topic  of  the  debate  of  the  session— em- 
bracing the  origin,  the  conduct,  and  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  giving  a  full  view  both  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
administration  side  of  that  question.  It  was  to  this  bill 
that  Mr.  Wilmot  proposed  h\a  proviso  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territory  which  should  be  acquired, 
which  created  so  much  excitement  for  some  time,  and  was 
finally  rejected  on  showing  that  slavery  was  then  extinct  in 
the  territory  expected  to  be  acquired. 


existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  hon- 
orable conclusion. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bill 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  After  havhig  been  read  a 
second  time,  as  follows : 

"  £e  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  a  sum  of  money,  not 
exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  may 
be  incurred  in  order  to  bring  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion,  to 
be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  to  be  applied  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
phall  cause  an  account  of  the  expenditure  thereof 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  as  soon  as  may  be  " — 

Mr.  Seviee  remarked,  that  this  bill  had  been 
introduced  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by  whom  it 
was  reported,  in  preparing  the  bill,  had  re- 
solved to  follow  the  form  in  which  other  enact- 
ments of  a  similar  character  had  been  framed. 
One  of  those  enactments  to  which  he  referred 
was  passed  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  during  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  another  in  1806, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  Florida.  A 
similar  bill  had  also  passed  the  Senate  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  proposition  having 
been  first  considered  with  closed  doors,  and 
afterwards  reported  in  open  session.  The  de- 
sign of  the  committee  was  to  follow  those 
precedents,  excluding  all  extraneous  matter, 
and  incorporating  nothing  that  was  calculated 
to  excite  sectional  or  party  feeling,  or  to  occa- 
sion debate.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  this  opinion  he  concurred,  that 
all  such  matter  would  be  iU-timed,  and  that  its 
introduction  could  lead  to  no  good  result ;  and 
he  intended,  if  it  were  moved  from  any  quar- 
ter, to  put  any  thing  of  that  sort  into  the  bill, 
to  oppose  it.  In  looking  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  session,  he  found  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  had  reported  two 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which 
declared  that  the  course  indicated  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  Message  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Senate,  and  was  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  entertain  a  strong 
desire  that  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  should  be 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  just  and  honorable 
to  both  nations ;  and  that  the  President  be  advised 
to  adopt  all  proper  measures  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object." 

This  resolution  was  discussed  for  several 
days,  and  was  at  length  voted  on,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  every  Senator,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  (Mr.  Rusk,)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Atohison.)  The  second 
resolution  was  as  follows : 

"  2.  Hesohed  further,  That  the  Senate  deem  it 
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advisable  that  Congress  should  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  to  enable  the  President  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries,  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
event  that  such  treaty  should  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  so  appropriated,  or  any  part 
thereof." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  were  instructed  to  report  to 
the  Senate,  in  open  session,  a  bill  to  that  effect. 
Various  propositions  to  amend  the  bill  were 
made,  and  the  discussion  upon  it  consumed  two 
days.  The  bUl  was  ultimately  passed  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  19.  This  proposition  having 
been  thus  discussed  and  deliberately  voted  on, 
he  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  go  at 
any  length  in  the  matter  now,  and  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  measure.  The  same  course 
had  been  adopted  in  1803,  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana ;  in  1806,  in  the  acquisition  of  Flori- 
da ;  and,  lastly,  in  that  body  at  its  last  session, 
in  1846.  Unless  gentlemen  had  changed  their 
opinions  since  that  time,  there  could  be  no 
great  variety  of  opinion  in  any  part  of  this 
chamber.  The  object  of  this  bill,  as  appears 
upon  its  face,  was  to  make  peace  with  Mexico ; 
and,  in  urging  its  passage,  he  should  abstain 
from  the  expression  of  any  opinions  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war ;  for  his  object 
was  to  excite  no  party  feelings  upon  any  side 
on  a  question  of  this  sort.  He  had  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  should  not  intro- 
duce it  into  a  discussion.  He  took  it  for 
granted  they  were  all  in  favor  of  peace,  if  it 
could  be  obtained  upon  proper  terms ;  and  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  say,  that  he  did  not 
see  how  peace  could  be  brought  about,  unless 
one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  parties  made  an 
advance  towards  obtaining  it.  It  was  true,  we 
had  already  made  an  advance  towards  that  ob- 
ject, by  sending  a  Minister  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  had  kept  our  army 
out  of  the  country  which  was  claimed  by  us  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
peace,  by  showing  a  forbearance  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  a  hostile  collision. 

In  making  peace,  of  course  the  United  States 
would  expect  to  receive  indemnity,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  they  would  expect  also  the  payment  of  the 
claims  held  by  our  citizens  against  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  and  this  indemnity  was  expected  in 
the  shape  of  territory.  He  was  not  authorized 
to  state  precisely  what  territory  this  Govern- 
ment would  require,  but  he  supposed  that  no 
Senator  would  think  that  they  ought  to  get  less 
than  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  a  treaty  of  peace  with  less 
than  this  would  ever  pass  that  body.  How- 
ever, they  would  be  better  prepared  when  a 
treaty  was  proposed  to  determine  as  to  the 
quantity. 

Having  stated  then,  in  as  few  words  as  prac- 
ticable, the  object  of  the  bill  and  its  form,  the 
next  question  that  arose  was,  Whether  it  was 


likely  that  they  could  effect  their  purpose  upon 
these  terms  ?  In  regard  to  that  he  would  say, 
that,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  they  had,  the 
committee  were  governed,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  President ;  and 
he,  after  examining  that  correspondence,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  could  be 
made  upon  those  terms  with  Mexico.  He  be- 
lieved that  Mexico,  a  large  part  of  it,  at  all 
events  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  would  be 
glad  to  make  peace  on  these  terms. 

Mr.  Mangtjm  said  there  was  no  purpose  of 
delay,  of  any  unreasonable  delay,  on  his  part ; 
but  this  was  a  very  important  question.  They 
had  been  engaged  during  the  last  few  weeks  on 
very  important  measures,  which  had  occupied 
their  attention  exclusively ;  and  not  knowing 
that  this  bill  would  be  precipitated  upon  them, 
they  were  not  prepared  satisfactorily  to  deter- 
mine those  important  questions  which  it  in- 
volved. He  hoped  the  question  would  not  be 
pressed.  If  it  were  necessary  they  could  go 
into  special  session. 

Mr.  Sevieb  said  if  it  was  to  be  debated,  that 
it  might  share  the  fate  it  did  last  year,  he  was 
not  willing  to  have  it  passed  over;  but  he 
should  not  object  to  reasonable  debate.  He 
was  not  willing,  though,  to  have  it  spoken  to 
death.  They  had  the  appropriation  bills  yet 
behind,  but  he  was  willing  to  yield  a  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  Mangttm  said  the  object  of  the  President 
now  seemed  to  be  pretty  clearly  intimated  to 
be  the  purchase  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 
If  this  were  so,  he  would  only  say,  for  one, 
that,  under  this  aspect,  it  presented  a  vastly 
momentous  question.  He  was  unwilling  to  see 
Mexico  dismembered.  He  was  unwilling  to 
acquire,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  a  single  square  inch  of  territory, 
though  he  was  disposed  to  acquire,  if  practi- 
cable, those  water  facilities  which  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  this  country.  But  as  to 
a  forcible  spoliation  of  the  territory  of  Califor- 
nia, or  any  other,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  it 
was  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  altogether 
averse  to  it.  The  change  of  phase  which  this 
matter  had  assumed  rendered  it  incomparably 
of  more  importance  than  the  proposition  of  last 
year ;  and  he  was  indisposed,  therefore,  to  give 
a  vote  which  might  foreclose  him  hereafter 
(the  views  of  the  Administration  not  having 
been  clearly  indicated  until  to-day)  from  taking 
such  a  course  as  his  more  mature  judgment 
might  dictate. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  until  to-rnorrow. 
He  then  briefly  explained  some  matters  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  from  the  history  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CALHOtTN  said  Thursday  was  but  day 
after  to-morrow.  By  the  postponement  to  that 
day  they  should  gain  time,  as  it  would  give 
Senators  the  opportunity  for  reflection;  and 
they  knew  that  debates  which  came  on  after 
due  reflection  were  generally  the  most  concise. 
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He  hoped  that  during  every  session  of  Congress 
every  one  would  have  the  opportunity  at  some 
period  of  the  session  to  express  his  views  on 
the  general  questions  hefore  the  country.  So 
far  as  he  had  observed,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamlser  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  prolong  the  debate  unnecessarily. 
He  thought  there  had  been  rather  more  con- 
sumption of  time  on  his  own  side.  He  thought 
the  request  now  made  a  reasonable  one.  Sen- 
ators desired  to  be  heard  without  intending 
to  consume  time  unnecessarily,  and  what  even 
time  a  reasonable  discussion  might  take  no  one 
could  teU.  But  surely  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  days,  could  not  be  considered  unreasonable 
on  a  great  question  like  this.  He  should  vote 
for  the  postponement. 

So  the  bill  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Bebeien  then  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment,  which  was  read  as 
follows,  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

"  Provided,  always.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  Congress  in  making 
this  appropriation,  that  the  war  with  Mexico  ought 
not  to  be  prosecated  by  this  Government  with  any 
view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  republic,  or  to 
the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  her 
territory ;  that  this  Government  ever  desires  to 
maintain  and  preserve  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  will  always  be 
ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a  view  to 
terminate  the  present  unhappy  conflict  on  terms 
which  shall  secure  the  just  rights  and  preserve  in- 
violate the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Mexico  ;  that  it  is  especially  desirable,  in  order 
to  maintain  and  preserve  those  amicable  relations 
which  ought  always  to  exist  between  neighboring 
republics,  that  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas 
should  be  definitively  settled,  and  that  provision  be 
made  by  the  republic  of  Mexico  for  the  prompt  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens on  that  repubUc." 


Fbidat,  February  5. 
Three  Million  Bill. 

Mr.  Seviee  moved  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  special  order,  being  the  bUl  mak- 
ing further  appropriation  to  bring  the  war  with 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion ; 
which  motion  having  been  agreed  to — 

Mr.  Bbbeien  said :  I  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Sir,  the  bill  which  is 
before  you  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000,  or  rather  not  exceeding  $3,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  bringing 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
honorable  conclusion.  Now,  sir,  with  a  view 
of  bringing  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable 
conclusion,  we  have  already  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  raise  an 
army  of  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 


Government,  we  have  placed  at  his  disposal 
twenty-eight  millions  of  money ;  and  now  it 
is  asked  that  we  shall  make  an  appropriation 
of  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  this  bill,  to  be  applied  under  the 
sole  discretion  and  control  of  the  President ; 
and  we  are  asked,  with  an  apparent  confidence 
that  the  request  will  be  complied  with,  to  let 
this  bUl  pass  without  debate  or  discussion,  re- 
serving for  some  other  occasion  the  examination 
of  tho§e  interesting  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  Senator  at  the 
moment  when  this  proposition  is  made.  For 
myself,  I  certainly  cannot  consent ;  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  the  just  expectations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  combine  to  forbid  it.  They  desire 
to  know — they  have  a  right  to  know,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed — what  is  their  condition  in 
relation  to  this  foreign  power  with  which  we 
are  at  war.  They  have  a  right  to  know,  as  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  informing  them,  what 
expectation  they  may  entertain  of  a  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  which  they  have  been  so 
unexpectedly  involved.  Sir,  in  May  last,  with- 
out any  premonition,  without  any  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  of  such  a 
result,  you  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  hostilities  had  commenced  between 
the  American  and  the  Mexican  armies.  These 
hostilities  had  been  brought  about  by  military 
movements  made  in  consequence  of  orders 
emanating  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army.  In  the  first  moment  of  ex- 
citement, produced  by  the  intelligence  that 
hostilities  had  been  commenced.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  the  war,  and  made 
provision  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  Every 
demand  that  was  made  by  the  President,  with 
a  solitary  exception,  has  been  acquiesced  in. 
He  has  been  furnished  with  the  means  which 
he  has  deemed  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  and  our  gallant  army  has  nobly  sus- 
tained  the    honor    of   the    American    name. 

■Wherever  our  standard  has  been  unfurled 

wherever  the  stars  and  the  stripes  which  em- 
blazon it  have  been  given  to  the  breeze — the 
honor  of  the  American  name  has  been  vindi- 
cated. That  army  is  now  in  the  heart  of  Mex- 
ico ;  it  has,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  cov- 
ered itself  with  glory  as  with  a  mantle.  If  the 
military  fame  of  our  army  were  a  thing  of 
which  we  were  not  before  certain,  they  have 
won  it  for  themselves.  They  have  triumphed 
over  superior  numbers,  and  Mexico  stands  now 
beaten,  stricken  down  by  an  army  inferior  in 
numbers,  rebuked  in  the  heart  of  her  own  ter- 
ritory. If  it  he  this  glory  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  we  have  won  it.  "We  are  inthe  heart  of 
Mexico  with  forces  which  she  shuns  to  meet. 

But  what  have  we  done  ?  How,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  have  we  advanced  the  in- 
terests of  the  country?  How  have  we  ad- 
vanced that  honor  of  the  possession  of  which 
we  were  not  certain,  but  for  which  the  war 
was  entered  upon?    "Who,  that  witnesses  the 
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actiial  posture  of  our  affairs,  is  able  to  tell  how 
much  nearer  we  are  to  the  termination  of  this 
war  than  nwhen  we  entered  it  ?  Sir,  I  believe 
that  this  war  may  be  terminated.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  terminated  by  a  course  consist- 
ent with  the  honor  of  the  American  nation.  I 
believe  that  it  may  be  terminated  by  a  course 
which  shall  not  only  consist  with  our  interests, 
but  which  shall  place  us  in  that  elevated  posi- 
tion which,  as  the  first  free  nation  of  the  world, 
we  ought  to  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  have  asked  how  much  honor  shall 
we  have  attained  at  the  termination  of  this 
war  by  all  the  victories  we  have  won  ?  "Who 
does  not  know  that  the  effect  of  our  military 
operations  has  been  to  unite  and  to  animate  a 
distracted  people ;  and  that  at  this  moment  a 
determination  for  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  is  more  fixed,  more  resolute,  than  at 
any  former  moment  ?  On  what  was  that  de- 
termination founded?  Whence  did  it  origi- 
nate ?  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  determina- 
tion of  despait.  It  was  the  result  of  that  des- 
peration to  which  the  Mexican  Government 
were  reduced  by  their  belief  of  the  exorbitance 
of  our  demands.  He  would  take  from  them 
this  motive  to  resist ;  he  would  take  it  from 
them,  not  by  a  renewal  of  overtures  of  peace 
which  they  had  disregarded,  but  he  would 
take  it  from  them  by  a  declaration  of  the  opin- 
ion and  feelings  of  the  American  Congress  as 
to  the  purpose  for  which  this  war  was  prose- 
cuted, and  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  it  might 
be  terminated.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  ob- 
ject that  he  had  suggested  to  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  which  he  gave  notice  the  other 
day. 

The  question  on  his  motion  might  be  stated 
now,  or  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  which  he 
proposed  to  submit,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chair.  He  would  await  its  direction,  either 
to  pause  or  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Cass  said,  if  this  was  the  proper  mo- 
ment, he  would  inform  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  he  had  an  amendment  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Beekien  remarked,  that  the  Senator 
conld  have  it  read  and  printed. 

The  Presiding  Oitiobe  inquired  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  desired  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read. 

Mr.  Bekeien.     Certainly. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cass,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  provided,"  and  in- 
sert :  "  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  Congress,  in  making  this  ap- 
propriation, that,  as  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  dec- 
laration made  by  this  Congress  on  the  13th  day  of 
May  last,  therefore  the  interest  and  honor  of  this 
country  require  that  the  said  war  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue,  and  that  a  reason- 
able indemnity  should  be  obtained  from  Mexico  for 


the  wrongs  she  has  committed  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

"  And  it  is  further  declared,  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  indemnity  are  proper  subjects,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  executive  consideration,  when 
negotiations  for  peace  may  be  opened  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  ratification." 

Mr.  Bagbt  hoped  both  amendments  would 
be  read,  that  the  Senate  might  have  them  be- 
fore it. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Beeeien's  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

"  Provided,  alwags,  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  Congress  in 
making  this  appropriation,  that  the  war  with  Mexico 
ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  Government 
with  any  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  re- 
public, or  to  the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  any 
portion  of  her  territory ;  that  this  Government 
ever  desires  to  maintain  and  preserve  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations,  and  particularly 
with  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a 
view  to  terminate  the  present  unhappy  conflict  on 
terms  which  shall  secure  the  just  rights  and  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  national  honor  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Mexico ;  that  it  is  especially  desir- 
able, in  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  those  ami- 
cable relations  which  ought  always  to  exist  between 
neighboring  republics,  that  the  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Texas  should  be  definitively  settled,  and 
that  provision  be  made  by  the  republic  of  Mexico 
for  the  prompt  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  on  that  repubhc." 

Mr.  Beeeien  said  he  wished  to  ask  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  should  offer  it  as  a  substi- 
tute, at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Beeeien  continued.  The  amendment 
which  he  had  proposed  and  the  substitute 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  had  notified 
them  he  should  offer,  opened  the  whole  ques- 
tion. He  desired  to  say  at  the  outset,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misapprehension,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sustain  the  Government  in  the  vigor- 
ous^ prosecution  of  this  war,  by  voting  all 
needful  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  result.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
misapprehension  of  the  remarks  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  Senate  to-day,  and  the  course 
he  designed  to  pursue,  he  was  ready  to  sustain 
the  Executive  department  in  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  this  war,  by  voting  all  needful  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money — all  such  supplies  as 
were  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  result, 
if  Mexico,  madly  regardless  of  her  own  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  humanity,  should  refuse 
to  terminate  this  controversy  upon  terms  which 
may  consist  with  her  honor  and  the  honor  of 
the  United  States.  This  principle  had  regu- 
lated his  personal  conduct  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war.  He  had  voted  all  the  supplies 
which  had  been  required  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  received  the  sane- 
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tion  of  their  committees,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  act  of  13th  May,  1846,  upon  which 
he  did  not  vote.  And  he  did  not  vote  for  that 
bill  because  it  required  him  to  affirm  what  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  true.  But  it  proposed  to 
provide  for  reinforcing  and  strengthening  our 
army,  then  on  the  confines  of  Mexico,  and  ap- 
parently in  danger  from  what  seemed  to  be  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  share  the  apprehensions  felt  for  the 
fate  of  that  army,  for  he  had  an  abiding  confi- 
dence in  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  its  leaders, 
the  bravery  and  discipline  of  our  soldiers,  and 
the  patriotism  of  both.  He  cherished,  more- 
over, a  grateful  recollection  of  the  story  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  he  had  formed  his  own  estimate 
of  the  Mexican  army  under  the  guidance  of  its 
most  distinguished  chieftain. 

But  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  and  rein- 
force that  army,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  un- 
equal conflict  to  which  it  might  be  subjected ; 
and  though  that  relief  might  not  reach  the 
army  before  its  fate  should  be  decided — so  far 
as  a  single  battle  might  decide  it — he  was  will- 
ing to  vote  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  it  at  the 
earliest  moment,  had  that  proviso  not  been 
connected  with  the  bill. 
'  He  entertained  then  as  he  entertained  now, 
the  belief,  the  conviction,  that  we  had  been 
unnecessarily  involved  in  this  war  with  Mexi- 
co. He  believed  it  had  been  brought  about  by 
military  movements  On  our  part,  and  that  it 
had  been  forced  upon  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. He  was  convinced  that  the  military 
order  which  was  given  by  our  military  com- 
mander-in-chief, anterior  to  the  march  of  our 
army  from  Corpus  Ohristi  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  the  real  source  and  practical  origin  of  this 
war.  Though  he  had  since  seen  it  stated  in 
official  documents,  that  it  grew  out  of  the  in- 
dignities inflicted  by  Mexico  upon  our  citizens, 
and  her  determination  to  invade  with  a  view  to 
regain  dominion  over  Texas,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact,  that  as 
early  as  the  preceding  month  of  June — ^the  15th 
day  of  June,  1845 — by  an  order  emanating  from 
the  War  Department,  addressed  to  General  Tay- 
lor, and  marked  "  confidential,"  but  which  was 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  distinctly  announced  that  he  was  ordered 
to  take  up  his  line  of  march  from  his  encamp- 
ment, with  the  view  of  protecting  Texas,  not 
then  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union ;  it  was 
then  distinctly  announced  to  him  that  his  ulti- 
mate destination  was  the  Bio  Grande  or  its 
vicinity.  And  yet  they  were  told  that  the 
order  of  January,  1846,  was  issued  under  the 
pressure  of  indignities  offered  by  Mexico,  in  her 
refusal  to  receive  our  Minister,  and  in  her 
menaces  of  hostilities.  He  would  take  from 
these  allegations  the  foundation  on  which  they 
rest.  He  would  refer  to  an  order  which  ema- 
nated from  the  War  Department  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1845,  and  reiterated,  with  a  single  modi- 
fication, in  July.  By  this  he  would  show  that 
this  army  was  not  .merely  designed  for  the  pro- 


tection of  Texas,  which  would  have  been  secured 
by  the  possession  of  Corpus  Ohristi,  but  it  was 
announced  that  its  destination  wag  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  Mexico  claimed  to  be  beyond 
her  boundary.  In  the  order  issued  in  July, 
1845,  tliis  order  was  so  far  modified  as  this : 
the  preceding  order  of  June  had  announced  that 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  army  was  the 
Rio  Grande  without  qualification ;  in  the  order 
which  followed,  the  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  told  that  Mexico  had  certain 
posts  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  which  she  had 
occupied,  and  that  in  the  advance  of  our  army 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, these  forces  of  the  enemy  were  not  to 
be  interrupted.  Now  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
these  documents  before  them,  that  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  involved,  is  therefore  a  war 
resulting  from  the  order  which  was  given  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  advance 
the  American  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Corpus  Christi,  in  pursuance  of  the  destination 
which  had  been  confidentially  announced  to 
the  commander  of  the  American  army  as  early 
as  the  preceding  June ;  that  the  advance  of  the 
army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  erection  of  a  fort 
pointing  her  cannon  upon  the  town  of  Mata- 
moras,  was  an  indication  of  hostile  intent — no, 
not  of  hostility  of  intent,  but  an  act  of  hostility, 
which  was  the  real  origin  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war.  He  would  put  the  question 
to  every  American  Senator — he  would  put  the 
question  to  the  American  people,  whether  they 
would  not  have  considered  such  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  or  any  other  nation  on 
earth,  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  us.  If  Great 
Britain,  during  the  existence  of  the  north-east- 
ern boundary  question,  had  advanced  her  mili- 
tary forces  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  erected 
forts  and  planted  cannon  there,  and  pointed 
them  on  the  contiguous  villages,  should  we 
have  waited  for  her  to  apply  the  match  to  those 
cannon  before  we  should  have  considered  that 
Great  Britain  had  committed  against  us  an  act 
of  war?  And  if  that  would  have  been  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  American  people,  shall 
we  deny  to  Mexico,  because  she  is  our  enemy, 
a  participation  in  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  ? 

This  was  the  view  he  had  entertained  of  the 
origin  of  the  war.  But  it  exists.  It  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress.  They  had  bound 
themselves  by  pledges  given  by  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  May,  1846,  vigorously  to  prosecute  it 
to  a  successful  result.  He  was  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  common  lot ;  and  so  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  perform  that  portion  of  the  duty 
which  might  devolve  on  him  in  the  redemption 
of  that  pledge.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  he 
repeated,  to  vote  the  men  and  money  which 
might  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  or  the  termination  of  it  by  negotiation  in 
an  honorable  peace,  by  such  means  as  Senators 
might  devise. 

Mr.  Seviee.  I  hope  the  Senator,  when  he 
comments  on  my  speech,  will  read  the  words' 
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I  used  as  reported  in  the  papers.  I  said  this 
money  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peace :  not  as  secret-service  money,  as  the  Sen- 
ator throughout  his  remarks  seemed  to  sup- 
pose, but  as  money  for  which  a  return  was  to 
be  made  by  the  President  publicly,  openly,  be- 
fore the  world.  I  said  I  conceived  that  the 
honor  and  the  interest  of  the  country  required 
on  the  part  of  Mexico  two  things :  indemnity 
in  part  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  next,  the  payment  of  "the 
claims  of  our  citizens ;  and  to  effect  this  object, 
that  a  cession  of  a  part  of  her  territory  would 
be  necessary,  for  it  was  not  to  he  supposed  that 
she  had  got  the  money  to  pay  us  with ;  and  I 
said  that  I  supposed  no  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  less  for  this  purpose  than  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California.  These  were  my 
remarks,  in  substance,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
■will  take  them  as  I  made  them. 

Mr.  Bebeibn  said  it  seemed  to  him,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  upon  this  point — 
for  he  was  always  ready  to  receive  from  the 
honorable  Senator  his  own  view  of  what  he 
said — that,  if  he  had  been  under  a  misappre- 
hension, there  was  some  cause  for  such  misap- 
prehension. But  to  proceed :  This  was  a 
new  principle  in  the  diplomacy  of  this  country, 
to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  power,  giving  to 
her  in  advance  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  her  exigencies,  and  to  pay  her  army 
and  other  expenses,  for  the  purpose  of  dispos- 
ing her  to  make  peace ;  for  the  purpose  of 
payments  to  her  army.  There,  he  apprehended, 
was  the  real  key  to  this  operation.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  probably  felt — the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  felt  probably,  what 
they  all  felt,  that  any  act  of  the  Mexican  rulers, 
not  sustained  by  the  army,  would  be  inevitably 
unreliable ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  propitiate 
the  army  in  favor  of  any  negotiation  into  which 
they  might  enter,  that  this  money  was  to  be 
applied.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  could 
properly  be  called  secret-service  money ;  he 
did  not  know  that  it  could  be  properly  said  to 
be  money  given  to  the  Mexican  rulers  to  dis- 
pose them  to  make  peace ;  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  the  history  of  this  country,  so  far 
as  he  was  acquainted,  afforded  no  instance 
whatever  of  any  case  in  which  money  had  been 
appropriated  by  this  Government  for  such  a 
purpose.  In  their  negotiations  with  Indian 
tribes,  certainly,  they  sometimes  provided  for 
their  sustenance,  and,  indulging  the  ancient 
habits  of  that  people,  they  sometimes  made 
presents  to  their  chiefs.  But  he  did  not  know 
that  they  had  transferred,  or  were  about  to 
transfer,  in  their  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  observances  which  had  been  foUowed 
in  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Were  they 
disposed  to  deal  with  Mexico  as  with  the 
savage  tribes  ?  Were  they  disposed,  in  looking 
to  the  necessitous  condition  of  Mexico,  consid- 
ering her  Government  unstable,  and  insufficient 
to  preserve  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty,  were 
they  disposed  to  conciliate  opposing  parties  by 


the  payment  of  money  ?  He  apprehended  not. 
He  apprehended  that  the  operations  of  the 
distinguished  chief  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  army  might  possibly  be  influ- 
enced in  a  different  direction  from  what  was 
contemplated  by  this  enactment.  It  might  be, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  rely,  as  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  communications 
which  had  been  made  to  the  President — ^it 
might  be  that  Santa  Anna  was  really  disposed 
to  peace ;  it  might  be  the  understanding  that 
the  unstable  condition  of  their  country  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  army  should  be  propiti- 
ated, in  order  to  give  permanency  to  any  treaty ; 
it  might  be  that  Santa  Anna  found  it  necessary 
to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  fund  to  enable  him 
to  conciliate  the  army.  If  this  were  so,  why, 
then,  they  had  the  key  to  the  inactivity  of  that 
military  chieftain  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Mexican  forces — forces  vastly  superior  in 
numbers  to  any  which  we  had  the  power  to 
bring  against  them.  This  might  be  the  key  to 
the  means  by  which  he  has  been  so  mysteri- 
ously enabled  to  pass  our  blockade.  He  under- 
stood it  now  to  be  conceded  that  the  money  to 
be  appropriated  was  to  be  given  to  the  Mexi- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  by  them 
to  the  payment  of  their  army  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  he  presumed  that,  when  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  Mexicans,  we  should  at  least 
have  lost  the  security  which  possession  gave 
us  until  the  conditions  for  which  this  money 
was  appropriated  were  fulfilled. 

He  desired  to  remove  any  impressions  which 
he  feared  might  have  resulted  from  the  remarks 
of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  opening  of  this  dis- 
cussion, that  Senators  were  committed  by  the 
vote  they  had  given  upon  this  subject  as  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  President  in  his  Message 
of  the  4th  August,  1846.  The  Senator  had, 
however,  corrected  a  misapprehension  under 
which  he  was  then  laboring,  that  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  was  given  on  the 
resolution  which  he  had  first  stated.  He  feared 
it  was  not  distinctly  understood  by  the  Senator 
what  was  the  real  action  of  the  Senate  on  that 
subject. 

The  President,  by  his  Message,  required  two 
millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  put  it  in  his 
power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  consideration 
in  money  for  the  cession  of  any  territory  which 
might  be  made.    The  President  said : 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in  my 
power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  consideration 
money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may  be 
made.  The  Mexican  Government  might  not  be 
willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  until 
the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  be  made  by 
Congress ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  delay  might 
defeat  the  object  altogether.  I  would  therefore 
suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Congress 
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to  appropriate  a  sura  such  as  they  might  consider 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary, 
immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Mexico.  This  disbursement  would  of  course  be 
accounted  for  at  the  treasury,  not  as  secret-service 
money,  but  lilce  other  expenditures." 

Now,  on  this  Message  of  the  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  Senate : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  course  adopted  and  proposed 
by  the  ^'resident,  as  indicated  in  his  message  of  the 
4th  instant,  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  receives  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  expedient  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his  discre- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
satisfactorily  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries  ;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate,  in 
open  session,  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  in  conformity 
to  the  provision  of  similar  acts  passed  in  1803  and 
1806." 

These  resolutions  were  so  little  acceptable 
to  the  Senate,  that  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  modified  the 
second  resolution  in  this  way : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  expedient  to  place  a  sum  of  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion 
in  the  event  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
satisfactorily  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries." 

"In  the  event  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,"  and  not  preliminary  to  it. 

Upon  this,  on  the  motion  of  another  Senator, 
it  was  proposed  to  amend  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "  Eesolved,"  and  inserting  as 
follows : 

"  That  the  Senate  heartily  unite  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  expressed  desire  for  a  speedy  and 
honorable  peace  with  Mexico,  but,  as  at  present  in- 
formed, they  have  no  further  advice  to  give  in  the 
premises." 

Still  these  resolutions  were  unacceptable  to 
the  Senate,  and  they  were  recommitted,  and 
the  next  report  was  in  these  words : 

"  1st.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  entertain  a  strong 
desire  that  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  should  be 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  just  and  honor- 
able to  both  nations,  and  that  the  President  be  ad- 
vised to  adopt  all  proper  measures  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object." 

Here  was  a  resolution  on  which  he  presumed 
the  Senate  was  unanimous.  The  second  reso- 
lution was  in  these  words : 

"2d.  Resolved  further.  That  the  Senate  deem  it 
advisable  that  Congress  should  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  to  enable  the  President  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries,  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
event  that  such  treaty  should  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  so  appropriated,  or  any  part 
thereof." 


Now,  the  vote  of  the  Senate — not  that  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred — 
but  the  vote  of  thirty  to  eighteen,  was  the  vote 
on  the  second  resolution,  in  which,  by  that 
majority,  the  Senate  directed  that  a  sum  of 
money  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits, 
and  boundaries,  with  the  republic  of  Mexico — 
not  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding that  treaty,  but  to  be  used  by  him  if 
such  treaty  should  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  so  appropriated,  or  any  part  there- 
of. 

He  had  referred  to  these  proceedings  of  the 
last  session  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no 
Senator  was  committed  by  those  proceedings 
to  vote  for  the  bill  now  under  consideraion. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Satttbdat,  February  6. 
Three  Million  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sbviee,  the  special  order 
was  taken  up,  and  the  Senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration, as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  of 
the  bill  making  further  appropriation  to  bring 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
honorable  conclusion. 

The  question  being  upon  the  following 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Beebien,)  and  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  therefor : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  provided,"  and  in- 
sert :  "  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  Congress,  in  making  this  ap- 
propriation, that,  as  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  dec- 
laration made  by  this  Congress,  on  the  13th  day  of 
May  last,  therefore  the  interest  and  honor  of  this 
country  require  that  the  said  war  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue,  and  that  a  reason- 
able iudemnity  should  be  obtained  from  Mexico  for 
the  wrongs  she  has  committed  towards  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"And  it  is  further  declared  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  indemnity  are  proper  subjects,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  executive  consideration,  when 
negotiations  for  peace  may  be  opened  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  ratification." 


Mr.  Eeveedy  Johnson  then  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  to  the  following  effect : 

Mr.  President :  The  question  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  on  tlie  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  single  ques- 
tion, therefore,  and  properly  the  only  one  be- 
fore the  Senate,  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
amendment.  But  in  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
It  being,  perhaps,  the  only  occasion  which  I 
may  have  to  trouble  the  Senate  on  this  subject, 
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I  propose  to  myself  a  wider  latitude,  and  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  other  matters,  as  growing 
out  of  this  proposition.  And  I  will  venture  to 
hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  what 
I  may  thus  feel  myself  called  on  to  say,  because 
I  find  myself  somewhat  unexpectedly  thrown 
into  the  discussion  of  this  bUl.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, was  further  from  my  purpose,  in  this 
stage  of  the  debate,  when  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  concluded  his  admirable  speech  yester- 
day. In  my  simplicity,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  not  be  sufi^ered  by  him 
to  go  to  a  vote,  without  his  saying  a  single 
word  in  its  support.  It  is  on  its  face  an  impor- 
tant proposition ;  but  it  is  not  on  its  face  an 
amendment  obviously  connected  with  this  bill. 
It  has  been  started  on  the  Senate  without  pre- 
vious notice,  suddenly,  and  apparently  without 
even  consultation  with  the  Senator's  own  polit- 
ical friends.  It  embraces,  Mr.  President,  a 
high  and  momentous  principle  of  public  policy, 
a  principle  not  only  of  vital  importance  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  but  of  vital 
importance  in  any  similar  situation  in  which 
the  country  may  hereafter  be  placed.  In  this 
situation,  seeing  the  vote  about  to  be  taken, 
even  before  time  was  allowed  for  the  present- 
ing of  the  amendment,  I  inquired  of  my  friend 
from  Michigan  if  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
had  submitted  the  proposition.  I  was  an- 
swered, as  I  distinctly  heard  the  honorable 
Senator,  that  it  was  not.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  if  our  friend  Santa  Anna 
had  proved  true  to  the  promise,  either  given 
or  implied,  under  which  he  was  permitted  to 
pass  through  our  blockading  squadron  to  enter 
Mexico,  and  to  head  the  troops  now  marshalled 
in  battle-array  against  us.  I  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  night's  reflection  would  be  suflacient  to  satis- 
fy the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  it  was  no 
less  due  to  the  country,  than  to  his  own  repu- 
tation, that  a  proposition  of  such  a  character 
should  be  defended  by  all  the  arguments  which 
his  ability  could  present.  Under  this  impi-es- 
sion  I  moved  the  adjournment.  But  I  have 
taken  nothing  by  my  motion.  The  honorable 
Senator  is  as  still  as  the  grave.  Why  is  this  ? 
Has  the  proposition  been  otfered  without  due 
reflection?  If  so,  it  should  be  withdrawn. 
Has  it  been  carefully  considered?  Does  it 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senator's 
•political  friends?  Does  it  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  so,  it  is  due  to  all  that  it  should  be  defended 
with  all  that  ability  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  possesses.  On  this  side 
the  chamber,  we  think  we  have  ariglit  respect- 
fully to  ask  the  aid  of  lights  which  we  our- 
selves are  not  able  to  furnish.  Let  the  effulgent 
intellect  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  shine 
upon  this  proposition,  that  the  darkness  of  our 
minds  may  be  illuminated,  and  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  see  it  in  its  intrinsic  excellence. 


I  do  not  yet  despair  that  this  will  be  done,  al- 
though the  prospect  is  exceedingly  discourag- 
ing. We  yet  have  strong  reason  for  hope. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
it ;  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  at  home  and  abroad,  invokes  it ;  public 
feehng  will  not,  should  not,  be  satisfied  without 
it.  His  high  character,  his  long  experience, 
his  mature  judgment,  his  nice  sense  of  honor, 
public  and  private,  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
world  solicitous  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which 
he  places  his  amendment.  And  I  trust,  al- 
though a  night's  reflection  has  not  been  able  to 
bring  my  friend  from  Michigan  on  the  floor  to- 
day, that  we  shall  find  him  in  his  proper  place 
there  on  Monday  next. 

What  is  the  proposition  ?  In  order  to  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  the 
bill  is  which  it  is  proposed  thus  to  amend. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  first  in  secret  and 
then  in  open  session,  asked  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Mexico.  A  biU  was  accordingly  passed  by  the 
House,  appropriating  two  millions,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  termination  of 
the  session  pending  its  discussion.  In  his  an- 
nual Message  at  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  he  reiterates  the  request.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  ou  Foreign  Relations 
has  reported  a  bill  from  that  committee,  appro- 
priating not  two,  but  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  millions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
President  to  bring  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  termination:  and  he  has 
accompanied  this  with  a  speech,  to  which,  by 
and  by,  I  shall  pay  my  respects.  What  is  this 
bill  ?     [Mr.  J.  here  read  the  bill.] 

To  this  bill  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Beeeien)  proposes  to  append  a  proviso  con- 
cerning which  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this 
connection,  to  say  any  thing.  Then  comes  the 
amendment,  by  way  of  substitute  to  that 
amendment,  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Cass,)  in  which  he  assumes  to  give  the 
grounds  on  which  this  appropriation  is  to  be 
made.  As  one  of  the  reasons,  reference  is 
made  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
war.  Another  consists  in  a  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  war  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  indem- 
nity which  the  United  States  demand,  and 
without  which,  I  presume,  the  war  is  to  be 
interminable.  And  the  third  is,  that,  in  order 
to  begin  to  conclude  this  war,  the  President 
must  first  act. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  grounds,  I 
will  ask  my  friend  from  Michigan  to  state,  at 
his  own  good  pleasure  hereafter,  why  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  in  a  bill  appropriating  three  mil- 
lions to  terminate  a  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, to  go  into  any  reference  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  war  ?  Has  he  any  misgivings 
in  his  own  breast  ?  Is  he  apprehensive  that 
his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  will  not  coin- 
cide with  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  Sates,  and  that  the  world  at  large  has 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest  ? 

Mr.  J.  went  on  to  remark  on  the  language 
of  the  preamble  to  the  law  of  May  13,  1846,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  war  was  brought 
on  by  the  unauthorized  act  of  Mexico,  a  propo- 
sition to  which  many  Senators  objected,  but 
which  they  were  induced  to  sanction  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  prompted  them  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  preserve  her  arms  from  tarnish.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  differed  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  as  to  the  fact  stated  in  the 
preamble.  He  had  then  given  his  reasons,  and 
it  was  not  now  necessary  to  reiterate  them.  A 
proposition  was  made  at  that  time  to  strike  out 
the  preamble,  but  it  was  voted  down,  and  this 
he  thought  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  But  it  did  not.  So  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  on  every  occasion  since, 
when  it  could  be  done,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  the  same  idea  has  been  reasserted,  al- 
though not  with  equal  success.  Even  on  the 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  commanding  general 
and  his  gallant  army,  but  a  day  or  two  since, 
this  declaration  was  introduced.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  voted  to  retain  it  in  the 
resolution,  but  the  effort  had  failed.  And  now 
he  insists  on  retaining  the  same  proposition 
and  incorporating  it  in  this  bill.  Once  again 
the  declaration  is  to  be  revived,  to  which  -a 
great  portion  of  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
agree,  to  drive  (although  he  acquitted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  of  any  such  purpose)  the 
Senate  to  sanction  by  their  vote  the  proposition 
that  the  war  is  a  just  and  necessary  war  on  our 
part,  brought  on  us  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  He 
(Mr.  J.)  could  readily  understand  why  such  a 
principle  should  be  adopted  in  any  biU  which 
was  germain  to  the  matter ;  but  he  could  see 
no  propriety  in  its  incorporation  in  a  bill,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  was  stated  to  be  the  ob- 
taining of  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace.  It 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  character 
and  object  of  that  bill.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  measure  with  which  it  was  now  at- 
tempted to  be  incorporated.  The  country, 
however,  had  before  it  the  language  of  the 
preamble  of  the  act  of  13th  May,  and  would 
exercise  a  correct  and  independent  opinion  re- 
garding it. 

[Here  Mr.  J.  read  the  preamble.] 

It  would  be  seen  that  this  preamble  declares 
the  war  to  be  just  on  our  part,  brought  about 
solely  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  The  amendment 
now  offered  contained  a  peculiar  declaration. 
Congress,  on  the  18th  May,  declared  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  us  by  the  act  of  Mexico. 
We  now  are  called  on,  in  a  biU  to  terminate 
the  war  speedily  and  honorably,  to  insert  a 
declaration  that  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
country  require  that  it  shall  be  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted. It  was  not  necessary  to  call  up  the 
dead  to  tell  us  that.  A  nation  involved  in  war 
is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  compelled, 


without  going  out  of  its  way  to  do  it,  to  use 
every  effort  to  bring  it  to  an  honorable  termi- 
nation. But  that  was  not  the  object  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  regarded  as  necessary  to 
a  just  and  honorable  termination  of  the  war, 
that  full  indemnity  should  be  obtained  from 
Mexico  for  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  the  wrongs  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  American  citizens.  What  was  the 
indemnity  which  was  looked  for  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  the  indemnity  which  is  desired  ? 
He  would  quote  the  language  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  be  reminded  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

[Here  Mr.  J.  read  an  extract  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Message.] 

Now,  (said  Mr.  J.,)  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Michigan  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent claims  any  thing  unreasonable  in  this  part 
of  his  Message.  If  the  Senator  intends  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  war  is  not  to  be  brought 
to  a  termination  until  Mexico  shall  have  given 
indemnity  for  all  our  expenses  during  its  prog- 
ress, and  for  all  claims  due  to  "our  citizens,  how 
is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  Is  it  by  purchasing  a 
speedy  peace,  or  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  ?  Why,  this  bill  is  not  reported  for 
the  purpose  of  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war. 
Whenever  that  has  been  submitted  to  us  as  the 
object  to  he  accomplished,  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber  as  well  as!  on  the  other,  no  Senator 
has  evinced  the  slightest  disposition  to  refuse 
all  which  has  been  demanded  by  the  President 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  by  this  mode. 
All  the  appropriations  of  money  which  he  has 
demanded  have  been  unhesitatingly  granted : 
even  against  the  sense  of  some  of  his  own 
friends,  all  the  troops  he  has  asked  for,  and 
precisely  of  the  description  he  has  required, 
have  been  given  him.  And  there  is  an  entire 
disposition  to  go  yet  further.  And  whenever 
the  President  shall  think  more  aid  necessary, 
he  will  find  as  many  advocates  on  this  side  the 
chamber,  as  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  among 
his  own  political  friends. 

What,  then,  is  the  character  of  this  bill? 
Does  it 'look  to  a  termination  of  the  war  by  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  it?  No.  It  rather 
shows  the  white  feather,  to  use  a  common 
phrase.  It  fears — and  it  is  clearly  founded  on 
that  apprehension — that  no  such  peace  can 
be  obtained  from  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  evident  object  of  the  bill  is  not  to 
fight,  but  to  buy  a  peace. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  intelligence  possessed  by  the  President 
gave  them  reason  to  believe  that  peace  could 
be  obtained.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  intelligence.  The 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was : 

"The  intelligence  possessed  by  the  President 
gave  them  reason  to  believe,  that  by  a  certain  ad- 
vance in  money,  to  be  made  to  them  in  their  ex- 
hausted and  impoverished  condition,  to  pay  off  their 
army  and  other  expenses,  they  would  be  willing 
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and  able  to  make  peaee,  and  cede,  for  the  objects 
specified,  that  portion  of  the  country  he  had  named. 

Now,  he  (Mr.  J.)  could  not  for  his  life  see 
what  benefit  this  was  to  be  to  us.  But  before 
he  proceeded,  he  would  go  a  little  further  back. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  an- 
nual Message,  in  which  he  is  justifying  the 
permission  which  he  authorized  to  be  given  to 
Santa  Anna  to  return  to  Mexico,  told  us,  among 
other  things,  that  the  day  war  was  declared — 
the  13th  of  May,  1846 — that  very  day,  he  gave 
the  order,  or  caused  the  order  to  be  given,  that 
Santa  Anna  might  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Mexico.  Now,  this  was  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. The  13th  day  of  May  was  the  very 
day  on  which  Congress  passed  the  act  recog- 
nizing the  war  with  Mexico,  and  on  that  day 
the  President  gave  permission  to  Santa  Anna  to 
return.  I  will  read  what  he  says  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  succeeds  what  I  will  read  hereafter : 

"  In  view  of  these  facta  and  circumstances  it 
was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  on  the  13th 
day  of  May  last,  the  day  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  war  had  been  recognized  by  Congress,  to  place 
the  coasts  of  Mexico  under  blockade,  he  was  directed 
not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mex- 
ico, should  he  attempt  to  return." 

Now  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  order  was  given,  and  what  were  tlje 
reasons  which  resulted  from  those  circum- 
stances? He  tells  us  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  same  Message : 

"  Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why  we 
should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him,  by 
means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  return 
of  his  rival  to  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intestine  divisions  which  ordinary 
sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as  the  fruit  of 
Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and  his  contest  with 
Paredes,  might  strongly  tend  to  produce  a.  dispo- 
sition with  both  parties  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States." 

The  "intestine  divisions"  in  which  he 
might  involve  Mexico !  Tiiis  was  the  avowal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  his 
reasons  for  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
The  "  intestine  divisions  "  which  Santa  Anna's 
return  to  Mexico  was  expected  to  occasion,  was 
to  bring  peace  to  the  United  States !  He  ex- 
pected to  obtain  an  "  honorable  and  successful 
termination  of  the  war  "  by  sending  into  the 
country  of  our  adversary  a  man  to  produce 
"  intestine  divisions !  "  It  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished by  our  anns  and  our  valor,  but  by 
supposing  the  return  of  one  whose  tyranny  had 
compelled  the  people  to  drive  him  into  exile, 
in  the  hope  that  his  return  would  be  attended 
with  "  intestine  divisions  "  and  with  a  revolu- 
tion, involving  the  country  in  a  civil  war,  and 
creating  by  a  civil  war  still  greater  embarrass- 
ments than  resulted  from  the  contest  with  us, 
and  thus  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  peace, 
Vol.  XVI.— 4 


which,  if  united,  he  feared  we  might  not  be 
able  to  conquer  1 

"Well,  he  goes  there.  He  goes  attended  by 
a  troop  of  officers.  He  passes  our  blockade  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  moment  he  gets  there  he  is  found 
giving  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy ;  "  and 
he  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  this  act  of  our  Pres- 
ident. The  country  rises  to  receive  him.  All 
the  resources  of  the  nation  are  put  at  his  com- 
mand. The  dying  hopes  of  the  people  are  re- 
vived through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Santa  Anna  now 
stands  their  leader,  their  chosen  leader — he 
who  is  the  most  successful  and  approved  soldier 
that  Mexico  ever  had.  He  is  invested  with  the 
command  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  well- 
chosen  and  well-drilled  troops;  he  has  the 
command  of  the  country,  and  his  will,  by  the 
physical  power  which  he  is  able  to  wield,  must 
be  the  will  of  the  nation.  Now,  what  eflfect 
must  this  have  on  the  nation?  It  must 
draw  closer  their  union,  revive  their  expiring 
hopes,  reanimate  their  courage,  and  create  the 
determination  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  defence 
of  their  soil.  Of  this,  no  Senator  could  doubt 
who  had  heard,  on  another  occasion,  intelli- 
gence from  journals  published  in  that  country, 
read  to  this  body  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Dix.)  And  while  Santa  Anna  has 
been  returned  to  Mexico  by  the  act  of  our 
President,  we  are  not  able  to  meet  him.  In 
May  last  fifty  thousand  men  were  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  President — all  he  asked  ;  but 
he  called  out  but  a  trifling  quota.  And  what 
was  the  War  Secretary  doing  ?  Why,  as  late 
as  November  last,  he  writes  that  no  more  troops 
will  be  wanted ;  but  in  five  days  after,  ten  regi- 
ments are  called  into  the  field,  and  soon  after 
this  Congress  comes  together,  ten  more  regi- 
ments are  asked  for.  How  soon  either  of  these 
ten  regiments  can  be  mustered  into  the  service 
it  will  be  impossible  to  say.  It  will  take  time. 
But  what  was  now  proposed  to  be  done  ? 

One  thing  could  not  avoid  suggesting  itself 
to  the  Senate,  and  that  was  the  inquiry,  how  it 
had  happened  that  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  last,  when  Santa  Anna  had 
the  orders,  which  had  doubtless  been  communi- 
cated to  him,  that  he  might  return,  he  never 
started  to  go  to  Mexico  until  the  President  here 
asked  them  in  secret  session,  and  afterwards  in 
public,  to  give  him  two  millions  of  dollars  for 
this  purpose  ?  The  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  is  supposed  necessarily  to  consult  the' 
President,  now  asks  for  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. How  was  this  ?  Had  Santa  Anna  raised 
his  demands?  When  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas closes  this  debate,  as  he  supposed  that 
Senator  would,  he  hoped  he  would  inform  the^ 
Senate  why  it  was  that  two  millions  were 
asked  for  in  August  and  three  millions  now  I 
Was  this  additional  sum  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  ?  How,  then, 
were  we  to  be  paid  for  paying  the  Mexican 
array?     In  Mexican  territory?     Were  these 
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three  millions  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  ? 

We  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
being  willing  to  have  an  army  of  our  own  in 
the  field,  and  an  army  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  of  being  willing,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both, 
provided  Santa  Anna  will  think  proper  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  at  least  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California.  And  if  he  does  not  do  it  in 
a  short  time,  as  the  Senator  intimates,  we  shall 
require  a  great  deal  more  of  Mexican  territory, 
if  not  the  whole.  Now  this  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  most  extraordinary  position.  We  are  to 
make  peace  with  Mexico,  which,  by  the  very 
confession  of  the  Senator's  speech,  is  broken 
down  by  contending  factions,  and  from  day  to 
day  is  afraid  of  its  tyrants,  amongst  whom  she 
'numbered  this  very  Santa  Anna  that  our  Presi- 
dent returns  to  them — they  are  afraid  of,  they 
look  with  dread  upon  the  army,  which  had 
been  the  great  cause  of  the  oppressions  of  these 
down-trodden  and  impoverished  people — but 
we  are  to  make  peace  with  them  by  pouring 
gifts  into  the  hands  of  that  very  army  and  that 
very  leader,  and  then  transfer  them,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  from  the  institutions  in  which 
they  have  been  bred,  from  the  associations  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  which 
they  value,  into  our  institutions — into  one  of 
the  portions  of  the  United  States — to  be  sub- 
ject to  our  laws.  Now  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this.  The  principle  is  wrong.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  did  so  on  high 
and  lofty  principle ;  but  standing  there  as  an 
American  Senator,  hetfelt  called  upon  to  say 
that  a  war  of  dismemberment  was  revolting  to 
his  moral  sense  of  propriety,  honor,  and  jus- 
tice. 

[Mr.  Johnson  concluded  with  a  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  danger  to  the  Union  from  the  slavery 
agitation  arising  out  of  this  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, and  could  see  but  one  way  to  avoid  that 
danger,  and  that  was  by  keeping  it  out  in  not  mak- 
ing the  acquisition.] 

There  was  but  one  way  to  obviate  it,  and 
that  way  was  open  to  us ;  it  was  a  way  which 
had  hitherto  made  us  a  happy,  powerful,  and 
united  people.  It  was  by  keeping  the  question 
out:  and,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  the  national  honor.  What 
were  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  expense  in  which  this  war  may  involve 
us  ?  No  man  can  feel  the  pressure  of  it  for  a 
moment.  No  man  would  know  of  its  existence, 
unless  he  were  told  of  the  fact.  And  what  was 
additional  territory  wanted  for  ?  Have  we  not 
enough  not  only  for  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
but  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions,  that  may  come  into  existence  here- 
after ?  Have  we  not  degrees  of  latitude  enough 
to  furnish  us  with  every  thing  to  supply  man's 
wants   and   minister   to  hia  comforts?    The 


progress  of  the  United  States  thus  far  has  an- 
nounced that  we  have.     No  people  that  ever 
breathed  in  past  time  or  the  present,  can  com- 
pare in  the  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed 
and  the  glory  we  have  acquired  by  and  for  the 
United  States  with  its  present  territory.     The 
war  will  have  been  forgotten  except  for  the 
splendor  of  its  achievements — and  they  will 
tell  the  world  through  all  time  what  is  the  ex- 
tent and  ability  of  American  valor — they  will 
tell  to  all  times  that  whenever  and  however 
assailed,  American  courage  and  American  skill, 
under  the  guidance  of  American  freedom,  are 
equal  to  any  emergency.     But  great  as  our 
prosperity  is,  and  great  as  is  the  glory  we  have 
heretofore  had^  they  will  be  still  greater  if  we 
are    but    true    to    ourselves.      Who,   looking 
through    the  vista  of   time — ^no    matter  how 
fruitful  his  imagination — ^no  matter  liow  san- 
guine his  temperament — can  tell  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  those  that  willsucceed  us  if  this 
Union  lasts  ?    The  South  is  in  no  danger  from 
whatever  they  might  term  the  honest  preju- 
dices of  the  North,  or  the  political  fanaticism 
of  tlie  political  demagogues  of  the  North,  if 
there  be  such,  who  may  seek  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  fanaticism,  if  the  South  was  true 
to  itself,  and  stood  together  as  one  man  to  the 
territory  we  now  hold,  covered  as  it  was  with 
the  asgis  of  protection  which  the  constitution 
affords.     They  dare  not  pass  a  State  line,  or 
the  constitution  will  speak  in  a  voice  of  au- 
thority.   Once  assail  us,  and  the  laws  will  vin- 
dicate our  rights.     But  when  a  new  element  is 
brought  into  existence — when  new  States  are 
to  be  brought  in,  consisting  of  a  territory  equal, 
as  the  President  says,  to  the  original  thirteen 
States_  of  this  Union,  by  conquest,  then  an 
alarming  element  is  created,  which  is  calculated 
to  frighten  the  most  sanguine.    In  the  name  of 
Heaven  why  was  it  that  they  were  willing  to 
brave  so  much  danger  for  such  an  acquisition  ? 
And  an  acquisition  obtained  by  such  means ! 
Were  they  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ?    Have  we  not  territory 
enough  to  answer  all  the  reasonable  wants  of 
human  society  ?    Has  not  the  constitution  given 
to  all  the  blessings  which  man  can  derive  from 
such  an  instrumentality  ?    It  was  reared  for 
immortality,  if  any  work  of  man  can  aspire  to 
such  an  existence,  but  it  might  perish  in  an 
hour    by    forgetfuhiess,    corruption,   or    neg- 
ligence. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  He  asked  South- 
ern men  and  Northern  men,  if  the  question 
should  be  forced  upon  them,  what  was  to  be 
done?  The  North  is  firm  as  the  soil  upon 
which  her  freemen  tread :  the  South  is  imbued 
with  mdomitable  courage,  and  feels  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  their  rights  are  in- 
vaded. What,  then,  is  to  be  the  result?  One 
of  two  things :  civil  war  with  all  its  incon- 
ceivable evils,  or  the  disruption  of  this  Union. 
The  cement  which  keeps 'us  all  together,  in  a 
Union  which  dispenses  to  all  every  thing  that 
any  contrivance  of  human  society  can  dispense, 
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is  to  be  dissolved ;  and  this  glorious  and  mighty 
republic,  now  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  will  be  broken  into  withered  and  scat- 
tered fragments ;  and  all  by  suicidal  hands. 
And  all,  I  again  repeat,  for  what  ?  Because 
Mexico  is  unable  to  pay  except  by  a  cession  of 
territory  which  we  will  force  from  her  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  or  failing  in  that,  will  buy 
a  peace. 

Mr.  Oass  remarked  that  he  did  not  rise  to 
make  that  speech — the  speech  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Maryland  had  so  much  pressed 
him  to  make.  His  honorable  friend  had  paid 
him  a  good  many  compliments ;  some  of  them 
were  righthanded,  but  some  of  them,  Mr.  0. 
feared,  were  rather  lefthanded.  Were  it  not 
for  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  good  faith  and 
judgment  of  the  honorable  Senator,  his  modesty 
would  have  suggested  there  was  some  little 
humor  in  what  had  been  said  with  such  out- 
ward gravity.  However,  he  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve he  deserved  it  all.  Mr.  0.  said  the  hon- 
orable Senator  had  adjured  him  with  unusual 
solemnity  to  make  a  speech — to  explain  the 
amendment  he  had  offered — adjured  him  by 
the  highest  moral  and  political  considerations 
— ^by  his  duty  to  himself,  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
country,  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity.  He 
could  hardly  escape  from  such  invocations. 
Still  he  would  not  make  a  speech,  at  any  rate 
at  that  moment.  His  resolution  appeared  to 
him  so  plain  as  to  need  no  explanation.  He 
who  runs  may  read  it.  Its  bearing  lay  upon 
the  very  surface,  and  could  only  be  misunder- 
stood by  talking  it  into  a  state  of  mystery. 
Mr.  0.  said  he  could  not  flatter  himself  that 
the  world  knew  or  cared  much  about  him — an 
ignorance  in  which  posterity  would  equally 
partake.  Whether  he  spoke  or  not,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  smallest  possible  consequence  to  any 
body  but  to  him.  But  (he  said)  he  rose  for  a 
more  serious, object,  and  that  was  to  put  him- 
self and  his  amendment  right  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  That  honorable 
Senator  had  wholly  misunderstood  him.  He 
seemed  to  suppose  the  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  entrap  some  Senator  who  might  be 
desirous  of  voting  for  the  appropriation,  but 
who  could  not  vote  for  the  declaration  that 
Mexico  commenced  the  war.  No  such  un- 
worthy purpose  gave  birth  to  his  proposition. 
So  far  from  it,  he  himself  should  vote  against 
it  on  the  final  question,  should  it  supersede  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
0.  said  he  desired  the  naked  appropriation, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  its  application, 
and  he  did  not  design  to  encumber  it  with  any 
thing  which  would  impede  its  passage.  He 
was  anxious  for  a  cession  of  laud,  and  he  be- 
lieved if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  President, 
that  a  cession  would  be  obtained  satisfactory 
to  the  American  people.  .  In  introducing  his 
proposition,  he  was  merely  desirous  to  express 
his  views  on  the  subje'ct  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  If  a 
rider  must  be  attached  to  the  appropriation,  he  I 


desired  his  own ;  but  he  desired  still  more  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  take  place,  believing 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  put  to 
hazard  the  appropriation  itself. 

Mr.  MoEEHEAD  rose  to  address  the  Senate, 
but  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  gave  way  for  a 
motion  to  go  into  executive  session. 


Monday,  February  8.     . 

Three  Million  Loan. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  bill  making 
further  appropriation  to  bring  the  war  with, 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion ; 
the  question  pending  being  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cass,  to  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Bebhien,  the  following : 

"  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  intent ' 
and  meaning  of  Congress,  in  making  this  appropria-  ■ 
tion,  that  as,  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and 
the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  declaration 
made  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  18th  of  May  last, 
therefore  the  interest  and  honor  of  this  country  re- 
quire that  the  said  war  should  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  that  a  reasonable 
indemnity  should  be  obtained  from  Mexico  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  committed  towards  the  Government 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  it  is  further  declared  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  indemnities  are  proper  subjects  in 
the  first  instance  for  Executive  consideration,  when 
negotiations  for  peace  may  be  opened  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  ratification." 

Mr.  MoEEHEAD  said  the  bill  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  three  millions,  to  be  ap- 
plied, under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  defray  such  extraordinary 
expenditures  as  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion. 
What  these  extraordinary  expenditures  were, 
the  bill  did  not  state,  and  no  information  on 
this  point  had  been  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  or  by  any 
of  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  Of  one 
thing  we  must  be  assured,  that  this  appropria- 
tion was  beyond  all  the  sums  ordinarily  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Among  the  various 
modes  by  which  the  war  might  be  terminated, 
might  be  named  its  vigorous  and  successful 
prosecution,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
army  and  navy,  by  blockading  ports,  capturing 
the  enemy's  vessels,  subduing  towns,  taking 
possession  of  provinces,  and  overrunning  terri- 
tories. But  all  these  objects  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures. There  might  be  extraordinary 
events,  growing  out  of  the  victories  and  tri- 
umphs of  our  army ;  there  might  be  some  en- 
terprises in  keeping  with  the  former  glory  of 
our  navy ;  but  these  might  be  met  by  the  or- 
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dinary  appropriations.  Another  mode  of  ter- 
minating the  war  might  be  by  means  of  nego- 
tiation. To  effect  this,  the  President  might  ask 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  which 
he  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  doubt  that  the  Senate 
would  hasten  to  give  its  approbation,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation.  But  the 
expenses  of  such  a  commission  would  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ordinary  course  of  appropriar 
tion.  There  might,  however,  be  other  objects 
than  those  he  had  enumerated,  other  means  to 
be  employed,  other  influences  to  be  brought 
into  action,  to  be  applied  without  reference  to 
the  legislative  authority,  but  exclusively  by  the 
President.  The  bill  says,  that  this  sum  of  three 
millions  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  According  to  the  language 
of  the  bill,  he  is  to  be  governed,  in  its  expendi- 
ture, only  by  his  personal  will  and  uncontrolled 
pleasure.  It  is  to  be  expended,  therefore,  in 
some  mode  of  which  the  people  can  have  no 
knowledge,  and  in  which  the  legislative  branch 
can  exercise  no  advisory  power.  The  bill  con- 
fers on  the  President  an  unprecedented  and 
enormous  power ;  a  measure  not  only  unexam- 
pled in  our  history,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  powerless 
enemy ;  an  enemy  so  weak  and  powerless,  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  it  was 
deemed  only  necessary  to  send  the  few  troops 
we  had  into  the  field  to  insure  a  compliance 
with  our  demands ;  and  now  we  are  called  on 
to  sanction  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
three  millions  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The 
contest  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  the  prowess 
of  our  arms,  but  by  the  application  of  money ; 
and  the  bill  proposes  to  grant  this  money  to 
the  President,  to  be  expended  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  and  without  any  other  restriction 
than  a  provision  that  he  shall  account  for  it 
hereafter.  If,  after  getting  us  into  a  war  with 
that  weak  q,nd  powerless  foe,  we  are  willing  to 
place  these  three  millions  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  how  much  more  would  be  required 
of  us  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  either 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world — 
France  or  Great  Britain,  or  both  of  them? 
Would  fifty — would  a  hundred  millions  be  suf- 
ficient in  such  a  case  ?  If  it  wpuld,  it  would 
furnish  no  justification  of  the  appropriation  we 
are  at  this  time  required  to  make,  when  we 
have  a  President  without  any  military  talents 
or  skill — he  said  this  without  intending  any 
disrespect  —  without  those  qualities  which 
would  be  a  security  for  its  wise  application. 
The  occasion,  the  juncture,  the  position  in 
which  we  stand,  all  admonish  us  of  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  such  a  course.  Here,  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  will  be  a  precedent,  which  will 
be  entitled  hereafter  to  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion, which  may  be  wielded  to  pernicious 
influences,  which,  in  our  Government  of  checks 
and  balances,  cannot  be  too  vigilantly  guarded 
against. 


This  war  with  Mexico  was  about  to  subject 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  still 
severer  trial  than  those  it  had  heretofore  ex- 
perienced. They  were  now  occupying  a  new 
attitude  in  view  of  tieir  constitutional  powers, 
and  in  view  also  of  the  course  which  expediency 
required.  Hitherto  the  wars  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  were  wars  for  human  liberty, 
or  in  defence  of  violated  rights.  Now  there 
was  pending  a  war  of  conquest.  What  were 
the  obligations  resting  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  view  of  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Should  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  prosecute  a  war  for  con- 
quest to  the  dismemberment  of  a  neighboring 
nation?  Did  the  genius  of  our  constitution 
permit  the  adoption  of  such  a  course?  He 
thought  that  the  great  American  doctrine  was 
a  doctrine,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  support 
and  protection  of  our  domestic  institutions, 
totally  distinct  from  any  purpose  of  acquiring 
foreign  territory  by  conquest.  But  now  it 
seemed,  in  view  of  the  attitude  in  which  we 
were  placed,  in  a  war  which  had  been  brought 
on,  as  they  were  told  by  their  friends  on  the 
other  side,  by  Mexico,  and  merely  recognized 
by  us,  that  a  war  of  this  character  was  to  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  energy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  territory,  and  of  setting  up 
our  own  civil  institutions  within  the  territory 
thus  acquired ;  thus  extending,  as  it  was  said, 
the  limits  of  freedom  by  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  of  conquest.  Without  inquiring  into  the 
fact,  whether  the  war  was  commenced  by 
Mexico  or  not,  it  would  have  been  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  proper  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
President  if  he  had  hesitated  before  removing 
the  army  from  Corpus  Christi.  It  would  have 
been  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  (it  seemed  to  him) 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  how  far  it  would 
be  expedient  and  proper  to  direct  such  a  move- 
ment ;  how  far  it  would  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  hostility  towards  the  republic  of  Mexico? 
He  differed  with  the  President  as  to  the  pro-, 
priety  even  of  this  incipient  movement  But, 
not  to  detain  the  Senate  with  any  protracted 
argument  upon  this  point,  he  would  proceed  to 
the  next  important  act  of  the  President  in  re- 
lation to  this  war,  in  permitting  Santa  Anna  to 
re-enter  Mexico ;  and  he  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that  there  was  no  event  in  the  history  of 
the  prosecution  of  war  anywhere,  so  novel  and 
unprecedented  as  this.  The  President  at- 
tempted, in  his  Message  at  the  opening  of  this, 
session,  to  give  them  his  views  at  large  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  which 
had  actuated  him  in  permitting  Santa  Anna  to 
pass  the  blockading  squadron.  These  reasons 
were  before  them ;  and,  in  view  of  the  subse- 
quent events  which  had  happened,  and  in  view 
of  the_  elevated  position  which  Santa  Anna  now 
occupied,  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  that  posi-, 
tion  in  relation  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  opportunity  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  injure  us,  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  to  judge  in  what 
manner  the  trust  confided  to  the  President  had 
heen  fulfilled. 

There  were  other  great  interests  involved : 
interests  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland ;  interests  growing  out  of  these  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  by  the  dismemberment 
of  Mexico.  Besides  the  principle  that  was  at 
stake,  besides  the  incompatibility  of  doctrines 
of  this  kind  with  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  there  were  yet  un- 
known and  unseen  evils  that  would  result  from 
such  a  policy,  which  it  became  their  duty  to 
avoid  as  far  as  practicable.  Let  us  not  push 
the  territorial  limits  of  this  Government  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  upon  us  a  collision 
of  interests  and  feelings  which  will  shake  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Government.  What 
sort  of  policy  is  it  that  will  lead  us  into  the 
pursuit  of  territorial  acquisition  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  domestic  peace  and  concord? 
What  sort  of  policy  is  that  which  will  lead  us 
on  step  by  step  in  the  pursuit  of  conquest, 
while  at  home  there  is  such  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  a  policy  of  this  sort  as  to  endanger  the 
very  institutions  of  the  Government?  What- 
ever may  be  the  views  of  the  Executive  or  of 
American  statesmen  in  regard  to  this  policy,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  subject  which  requires  the 
utmost  deliberation. 

It  would,  he  thought,  he  a  poor  return  for 
the  achievement  of  a  legislative  victory  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber — it  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  after  having  carried 
onr  arms  to  the  Pacific,  if  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  which  would  be  the  result  of  that 
proceeding,  should  have  the  effect  of  creating 
internal  discord,  and  destroying  the  institutions 
of  this  country.  There  was  a  question  involved 
in  this  consideration  which  overshadowed  them 
like  a  cloud.  The  great  question  of  slavery,  as 
the  conscript  fathers  of  the  Republic  well  knew 
when  the  Government  was  first'  established, 
would  become  the  more  dangerous  the  more  it 
was  agitated. 

Why,  then,  should  they  pursue  a  policy  that 
would  lead  to  such  agitation  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  things  now,  as  exhibited  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  ?  Was  it  not  plainly 
to  be  perceived  that  there  was  a  majority  there 
that  could  cai-ry  measures  which  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  reject  ?  Should 
they  not,  while  they  had  it  in  their  power, 
avoid  a  policy  which  would  occasion  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question  ?  He  thought  they  should 
announce  such  a  determination  at  once,  from 
both  sides  of  this  chamber,  so  that  the  public 
mind  might  be  set  at  rest.  But,  announce  to 
the  people  of  this  country  that  you  are  about 
to  add  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  to 
your  already  extended  limits,  and  one-tenth  of 
her  population,  and  put  to  them  the  question 
as  to  their  approval  of  your  policy,  and  it  will 
be  met  by  a  response  which  will  be  felt  from 


one  end  of  this  extended  continent  to  the  other 
— a  response,  the  tones  of  which  will  be  cal- 
culated to  shake  the  foundations  on  which  our 
institutions  rest.  Sir,  are  we  prepared  to  en- 
counter hazards  like  these  ? 

The  question  of  which  I  am  speaking  now, 
and  which  I  almost  dread  to  discuss,  agitated 
the  councils  of  our  fathers ;  and  there  is,  result- 
ing from  the  policy  pursued  by  them,  an  ex- 
ample which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  praise — an 
example  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  avoid- 
ing extremes  on  either  side.  I  call,  therefore, 
upon  our  friends  on  the  other  side  so  to  leave 
this  question  as  to  promote  the  sound  policy 
of  the  Government ;  as  to  heal  np  the  wounds 
which  dissension  has  already  made ;  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  the  public  mind,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  illustrious  fathers  of 
the  republic,  in  announcing  that  the  object  of 
this  Administration  is  not  to  add  territory  to 
the  Union  by  dismembering  another  nation; 
that  it  is  not  their  object  to  pursue  a  policy 
that  will  shake  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
country  to  a  dangerous  extent.  They  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country  to  place  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government  upon  this 
ground.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  this  Executive  to  quiet  the  feeling 
that  now  exists  in  this  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject, instead  of  asking  money  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  territory,  which  will  excite  and 
exasperate  that  feeling.  As  you  have  an- 
nounced to  the  country  that  the  war  was  not 
commenced  for  conquest,  you  should  also  an- 
nounce that  it  is  not  to  end  by  conquest.  Have 
we  not  land  enough  to  satisfy  any  American 
citizen  ?  Or  is  there  such  a  pressing  necessity 
to  have  more,  that  we  will  endanger  all  that  is 
dear  to  us  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  ? 

Sir,  there  is  another  branch  of  this  subject  to 
whicli  I  will  briefly  advert.  Suppose  the  Pres- 
ident should  purchase  Upper  California  and 
New  Mexico ;  suppose  he  applies  the  money 
to  be  given  to  him  by  this  hill  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  to  us  those  territories,  and  presents 
to  the  Senate  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico  to  that  efi'ect;  do  gentlemen  suppose 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  Senate 
will  accede  to  it  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  pro- 
priety of  urging  a  measure  that  can  end  in  no 
good?  Is  there  any  certainty,  I  ask,  that  a 
treaty  negotiated  upon  this  basis  can  ever  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  Senate?  In  view  of 
the  great  divisions  which  distract  this  country, 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  on  a  question  like  this 
is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Suppose,  then, 
a  treaty  negotiated  on  this  basis  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  rejected :  what,  then, 
is  the  attitude  which  you  will  occupy  before 
this  nation  and  the  world  ?  You  will  indicate 
to  Europe,  that  while  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  the  war  at  its  beginning  was  not 
for  conquest,  you  announce  that  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  ex- 
clusively for  conquest.  There  is  the  positive 
fact  presented  to  the  view  of  the  world.    There 
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is  the  result.  Negotiation  concluded,  and  a 
treaty  presented  to  the  Senate  aod  rejected,  and 
what  will  you  have  gained?  Increased  divi- 
sions, excitement,  and  disorder  throughout  the 
land;  dangerous  agitation,  every  thing,  sir, 
which  the  mind  can  conceive  or  the  eye  look 
upon,  threatening  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Again :  suppose  you  make  a  treaty  upon  this 
basis,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate :  what 
do  you  gain  ?  You  have  additional  territory ; 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  it  ?  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country  who,  if 
the  question  were  put  to  him,  would  not  say 
that  you  have  territory  enough  already.  But 
you  acquire  additional  territory.  What  else 
do  you  acquire?  You  will  have  acquired  a 
large  number  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  an 
ignorant,  a  fanatic,  a  disorderly  people — a  pop- 
ulation having  none  of  the  elements  of  character 
in  common  with  the  people  of  this  country — a 
'population  sprung  from  a  different  origin,  hav- 
ing none  of  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
running  in  their  veins — a  people  differing  from 
you  in  origin,  in  character,  in  feelings,  and  in 
principles — having  nothing  in  common  with 
you.  What  are  you  to  do  with  them  ?  Are 
you  to  govern  them  as  you  do  your  slaves  in 
those  States  which  now  tolerate  the  institution 
of  slavery?  Are  you  to  treat  them  as  serfs 
.  belonging  to  the  land  which  you  acquire,  as 
attached  to  the  soil  ?  Or  will  you  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
Will  you  give  them  the  privileges  which  your 
people  enjoy,  and  enable  them  to  regulate  and 
control  the  destinies  of  the  Government  ?  Will 
you  elevate  them  to  the  character  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  though  it  is  now  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  people  of  Mexico  are 
entirely  destitute  of  the  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment ?  Sir,  if  they  are  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  your  population — if  they  are  to  become  free 
citizens  side  by  side  with  us — ^it  may  be  that, 
in  displaying  those  elements  of  character  which 
render  them  now  the  most  unstable,  unsettled, 
inefllcient  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
you  may  have  the  same  difficulty  in  governing 
them  that  the  authorities  in  Mexico  have.  -I 
will  acknowledge  the  energy  and  power  of  this 
Government,  but  at  the  same  time  remember 
their  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  action ; 
remember  the  responsibility  that  you  would 
incur,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
■power.  You  may  pass  your  laws,  but  yon  may 
not  be  able  to  control  the  people  and  to  enforce 
their  obedience. 

Sir,  in  every  aspect  in  which  I  can  view  this 
subject,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  becomes  us 
to  pause  before  adopting  a  policy  like  this. 
Let  the  President,  in  his  confidential  relations 
with  the  two  Houses,  ask  us,  if  he  chooses,  to 
receive  a  Message  from  him  disclosing  his 
policy ;  let  him  put  this  grant  of  three  millions 
upon  a  known  and  recognized  basis;  let  the 
country  be  satisfied  that  the  appropriation  is 
intended  to  accomplish  a  great  national  object 


that  will  meet  their  approval ;  and  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  not  find  a  dissenting  voice. 
There  is  no  party  in  this  country  willing  to 
throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  beneficial 
measures — measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  and  the  glory  of  this  country.  I 
know  how  apt  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  these  halls  as  opposed  to  each 
other  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  them, 
because  they  represent  different  portions  of  the 
country,  and,  to  some  extent,  diflerent  inter- 
ests ;  but,  upon  a  question  like  this,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  represent  but  one  people,  hav- 
ing a  common  object  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  that  the  subject  be  in- 
formally passed  over. 


HOUSE  OF  EBPEENTATIVES. 
Monday,  February  8. 

Three  Million  Loan  Bill — Wilmot  Proviso. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
NoEEis  in  the  chair,)  and  took  up  for  consider- 
ation the  bill  appropriating  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  bring  the  war  with  Mexico  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  termination. 
.  The  bill  having  been  read — 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingeesoll,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  went  into  a 
speech  at  large  in  explanation  and  support  of 
the  bill,  in  which  he  stated,  in  substance,  that 
the  money  was  wanted  to  buy  New  Mexico 
and  California.  He  then  went  into  some  re- 
marks on  the  proviso  which  he  understood  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Wilmot)  was  going  to  offer  to 
the  bill,  which  he  strenuously  opposed. 

Mr.  Wilmot  then  obtained  the  floor,  and 
offered  as  an  amendment,  a  proviso  restricting 
the  addition  to  the  United  States  of  any  slave 
territory ;  and  then  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  BoTD,  who  moved  that  the  committee 
rise  to  receive  in  the  House  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  army  bill. 

The  committee  thereupon  rose  and  reported 
progress. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beodhbad,  re- 
turned into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  (Mr. 
NoEEis  again  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  three  million  bill  witji  Mr. 
Wilmot's  proviso ;  and  the  question  being  on 
the  adoption  of  the  proviso — 

Mr.  Wilmot  having  the  floor,  refused  to  sur- 
render it,  and  addressed  the  committee  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  he  proper 
for  me  to  notify  the  committee  that  I  intend  to 
move  to  amend  the  bill  by  the  additional  sec- 
tion which  has  been  read,  without  now  desig- 
nating any  particular  part  of  the  bill  in  which 
I  intend  it  should  come.  And  my  anxiety  in 
this  matter  is  not  to  deprive  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Deomgoole,)  or  anybody 
.  else  of  the  opportunity  to  move  any  amend- 
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ment  to  the  bill  they  may  wiah,  but  I  am  em- 
barrassed by  these  rules  of  the  House,  (with 
■which  I  am  little  acquainted,)  and  my  object 
is,  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  this  ques- 
tion fairly,  and  not  to  be  deprived,  by  any 
parliamentary  restrictions,  of  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  this  amendment,  and  vindicating 
the  position  which  I  occupy  before  the  House 
and  the  country. 

Sir,  it  will  be  recoUeoted  by  all  present,  that 
at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  to  a  bill  of  a  similar  character 
by  me,  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  by  which 
slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  any  ter- 
ritory that  might  be  subsequently  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion that  proviso  was  sustained  by  a  very  de- 
cided majority  of  this  House.  Nay,  sir,  more ; 
it  was  sustained,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  majority 
of  the  republican  party  on  this  floor.  And  I 
am  prepared  to  show,  I  think,  that  the  entire 
South  were  then  willing  to  acquiesce  in  what 
appeared  to  be,  and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this 
House  is  concerned,  in  what  was  the  legisla- 
tion, will,  and  declaration  of  this  Union  on  the 
subject.  It  passed  in  this  House.  Sir,  there 
were  no  threats  of  disunion  sounded  in  our 
ears.  It  passed  here,  and  it  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and 
of  many  men  well  informed,  that  had  it  not 
been  defeated  there  for  the  want  of  time,  it 
would  have  passed  that  body  and  become  the 
established  law  of  the  land. 

Sir,  the  friends  of  this  Administration,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  did  not  then  charge  upon  me, 
did  not  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  me,  nor 
upon  those  who  acted  with  me,  of  having,  by 
the  introduction  and  support  of  that  proviso  at 
an  untimely  period  of  the  question,  defeated  a 
measure  especially  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  this  country  and  Mex- 
ico. The  "  Union,"  sir,  the  whole  Democratic 
press  in  the  land,  charged  this  upon  the  unpar- 
liamentary conduct  of  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  charged  with  having  defeated 
this  great  measure,  by  the  Administration 
press,  and  the  "  Organ  "  of  the  Administration ; 
showing  that  the  Administration  and  the  Pres- 
ident were  entirely  willing  to  accept  of  this 
appropriation  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  proviso  which  I  offered. 

Yes !  no  anathemas  were  fulminated  against 
me  then.  I  was  not  then  denounced  as  an 
abolitionist  by  the  correspondents  of  the 
"  Union,"  as  I  have  been  since,  and  from  which 
charge  I  intend  to  vindicate  myself.  And  I 
say  to  its  respectable  editor,  for  whom  I  have 
•  high  respect  and  regard,  that  I  am  no  more  an 
abolitionist  than  he  is  a  Hartford-Convention 
Federalist ;  and  of  that,  no  man  who  knows 
his  history  or  his  character  will  charge  him. 
I  am  as  far  from  the  one  as  he  is  from  the 
other. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  South  was  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  this  restriction. 


Mr.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina  (Mr.  W.  yield- 
ing) said  he  recollected,  when  the  question  was 
under  discussion  here,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  that  he  had  made  remarks  sustaining 
the  propriety  of  the  two-million  appropriation; 
but  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  depre- 
cated, as  untimely  and  mischievous,  the  propo- 
sition which  was  likely  to  come  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania;  and  the  entire 
South,  so  far  as  he  recollected,  (he  knew  that 
he  did,  at  least,)  when  the  proviso  was  voted 
upon,  voted  against  it ;  and  he  voted  against 
his  declared  sentiments  in  reference  to  the 
appropriation ;  so  unwilling  was  he  to  give  any 
countenance  to  such  a  proviso. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  (resuming.)  I  was  aware  that 
the  proviso  met  with  no  favor  from  the  South, 
I  did  not  mean  to  declare  that  it  did ;  and  if 
the  gentleman  so  understood  me,  he  misunder- 
stood me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
South  was  favorable  in  any  way  to  the  proviso 
which  I  offered.  They  resisted  it,  manfully, 
boldly  resisted  it.  But,  sir,  it  was  passed  And 
there  was  then  no  cry  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
severed  in  consequence.  No,  sir.  But  I  fear 
that  the  hesitation  and  the  warning  of  North- 
ern men  on  this  question  has  induced  the  South 
to  assume  a  bolder  attitude.  Why,  sir,  in 
God's  name,  should  the  Union  be  dissolved  for 
this  ?  What  do  we  ask  in  this  matter  ?  We 
ask  but  sheer  justice  and  right.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  compromise.  I  would  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  this  House  for  compromise.  Were  it  a 
question  of  concession  and  compromise,  I  might 
perhaps  say  to  the  North,  Concede  again,  as 
you  have  done  before ;  yield  all ;  bow  to  the 
South,  as  you  have  done  on  all  previous  occa- 
sions— yield  this  also.  But  it  is  a  question  of 
naked  and  abstract  right ;  and,  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  my  colleague  from  the  Erie  district, 
(Mr.  Thompson,)  sooner  shall  they  draw  this 
right  shoulder  from  its  socket,  than  I  will  yield 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  ground  on  which  I 
stand. 

What,  then,  do  we  ask  ?  Sir,  we  ask  the 
neutrality  of  this  Government  on  this  question 
of  slavery.  I  have  stood  up  at  home,  and 
fought  single-handed — no,  I  was  not  single- 
handed,  because  my  party  was  with  me — but  I 
have  stood  at  home,  and  fought,  time  and  again, 
against  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North.  I  have 
denounced  them  pnblicly,  upon  all  occasions, 
when  it  was  proper  to  do  so.  I  have  met 
them  in  their  own  meetings,  and  assailed  them. 
And,  sir,  the  efforts  that  may  be  made,  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  give  an  abolition  complexion  to 
this  movement,  cannot,  so  far  as  my  district 
and  my  people  are  concerned,  have  the  least 
effect.  And  efforts  made  to  give  me  the  char- 
acter of  an  abolitionist,  will  fall  harmless  when 
they  reach  my  constituency.  They  know  me 
upon  this  question  distinctly.  I  stand  by  every 
compromise  of  the  constitution.  I  adhere  to 
its  letter  and  its  spirit.  And  I  would  never 
invade  one  single  right  of  the  South.  So  far 
from  it  am  I,  that  I  stand  ready,  at  aU  timea 
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and  upon  all  occasions,  as  do  nearly  the  entire 
North,  to  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  South 
as  they  exist,  with  our  money  and  with  our 
hlood,  when  that  day  comes,  as  many — many 
Southern  men — fear  it  may  come.  When  that 
day  comes,  sir,  the  North  stands  with  them. 
"We  go  for  every  compromise  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

But,  sir,  this  is  another  question — entirely 
another  question.  We  ask  that  this  Govern- 
ment preserve  the  integrity  of  free  territory 
against  the  aggressions  of  slavery — against  its 
wrongful  usurpations.  Sir,  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  I  supported  it  with 
the  whole  influence  which  I  possessed,  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  Texas  in  as  she  was.  I 
sought  not  to  change  the  character  of  her  in- 
Sititutions.  Texas  was  a  slave  country ;  and 
although  it  was  held  out  to  us,  in  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  Mr.  Walker,  that  two  slave  and 
two  free  States  might  be  made  out  of  it,  yet 
the  whole  of  Texas  was  given  up  to  slavery, 
every  inch.  For  although  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  was  mentioned  in  the  resolutions 
of  annexation,  yet  no  State  can  be  admitted 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  State  of 
Texas  ;  and  she,  by  her  refusal  to  allow  any 
free  State  to  be  formed  out  of  her  limits,  may 
keep  that  whole  country  for  slavery.  We 
voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  De- 
mocracy of  the  North  was  for  it,  to  a  man. 
We  are  for  it  now — firmly  for  it.  Sir,  we  are 
fighting  this  war  for  Texas,  and  for  the  South. 
I  afiirm  it ;  here  is  a  matter  well  known  to  the 
Union.  We  are  fighting  this  war  cheerfully, 
not  reluctantly ;  cheerfully  fighting  this  war  for 
Texas ;  and  as  we  seek  not  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  her  institutions,  slavery  was  recog- 
nized there,  and  established  by  law.  Now,  sir, 
we  are  told  that  California  is  ours ;  and  so  it 
is.  I  intend  to  refer  more  particularly  to  this 
subject  before  I  conclude.  But,  we  are  told, 
California  is  ours.  And  all  we  ask  in  the  North 
is,  that  the  character  of  its  territory  be  pre- 
served. It  is  free ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  estab- 
lished law  of  nations,  and  all  public  law,  that 
when  it  shall  come  into  this  Union,  all  laws 
there  existing,  not  inconsistent  with  its  new 
allegiance,  will  remain  in  force.  This  funda- 
mental law,  which  prohibits  slavery  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  in  force ;  this  fundamental  law, 
which  prohibits  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  will 
be  in  force.  Shall  the  South  invade  it  ?  Shall 
the  South  make  this  Government  an  instru- 
ment for  the  violation  of  its  neutrality,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  slavery  in  these  territories, 
in  defiance  of  law  ?  That  is  the  question. 
There  is  no  question  of  abolition  here,  sir.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  South  shall  be  per- 
mitted, by  aggression,  by  invasion  of  right,  by 
subduing  free  territory  and  planting  slavery 
npon  it,  to  wrest  this  territory  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  sectional  purposes  and 
schemes?  That  is  the  question.  And  shall 
we  of  the  North  submit  to  it  ?    Must  we  yield 


this  ?    It  is  not,  sir,  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
pact ;  it  is  not,  sir,  in  the  constitution. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  biU  making  a 
special  appropriation  to  bring  the  war  with 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion 
— the  question  pending  being  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Cass. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate. 
Never  (said  he)  since  I  have  been  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  has  this  country  been  placed  in 
a  more  critical  situation  than  at  present.  We 
are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  a  very  diflS- 
cult  and  very  expensive  war,  but  we  are  involved 
in  a  domestic  question  of  the  most  irritating 
and  dangerous  character.  They  ^fn  claim 
our  serious  and  deliberate  consid^ation,  and  I 
do  trust,  that  before  this  session  closes,  late  as 
it  is,  they  will  both  receive  a  full  discussion. 
It  is  due  to  our  constituents  that  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  reference  to  both  should  be 
fully  understood.  For  the  present,  I  purpose 
to  consider  the  question  which  is  more  imme- 
diately pending :  How  shall  this  war  be  best 
conducted  in  order  to  bring  it  most  advanta- 
geously to  a  successful  termination  ?  or,  to  ex- 
press it  a  little  more  fuUy,  How  shall  it  be  con- 
ducted to  enable  ns  most  advantageously  to 
efiect  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
made  ?  for  it  is  only  by  effecting  these  objects, 
that  the  war  can  properly  be  said  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

There  are  two  ways  (continued  Mr.  C.)  in 
which  this  war  may  be  conducted.  The  one 
is,  to  push  on  offensive  operations  until  Mexico 
is  compelled  to  yield  to  our  terms ;  the  Other 
is,  to  take  a  defensive  position,  and  to  maintain 
and  secure  the  possession  of  the  country  which 
is  already  in  our  military  occupation ;  and  the 
question  which  I  propose  now  to  consider  is, 
which  of  these  two  ought  to  be  selected  ?  This 
is,  Mr.  President,  a  great  question;  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  next  in  importance  only  to  the  war 
itself.  I  have  given  it  my  most  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  the  result  to  which  I  have  come 
is,  that  we  ought  to  choose  the  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  that  conclusion  is  founded. 
I  believe  that  such  a  course  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, or,  to  express  it  more  fully  and  more  ex- 
plicitly, (for  1  wish  to  be  fully  comprehended 
upon  this  important  question,)  to  bring  it  to  a 
certain  successful  termination,  and  that  with 
the  least  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  with 
the  least  hazard  of  disasters  or  sacrifices,  or 
loss  of  reputation  or  standing  to  this  country. 

If  he  rightly  understood  the  objects  for 
which  this  war  was  declared,  he  felt  a  deep 
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conviction,  that  by  assuming  this  defensive  at- 
titude all  those  objects  might  be  obtained ;  if 
he  rightly  understood,  he  repeated,  for,  strange 
as  it  might  seem,  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  commenced  were  left,  even  at  this  late 
day,  to  inference.  He  had  examined  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  Congress,  containing 
his  recommendations  that  Congress  should 
make  war — the  Messages  rather,  and  the  acts 
of  this  body  arising  out  of  them — for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  should  be  undertaken.  The  result  of  that 
examination  was,  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  made  were  threefold :  first,  to 
repel  invasion ;  next,  to  establish  the  Rio  del 
Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  obtain  payment  of  the  indemnities 
due  to  our  citizens  for  claims  which  they  held 
against  Mexico.  The  two  first  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  primary  objects  of  the  war,  and  the 
last  only  accessory.  The  President,  in  his 
Message,  did  not  recommend  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  No ;  he  assumed  that  the  war  al- 
ready existed,  and  called  upon  Congress  to 
recognize  its  existence.  The  President  assumed 
it  to  exist,  because  the  country  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  blood  had  been  spilt  on  American 
soil.  This  assumption  he  predicated  on  the 
ground  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas;  and  he  alleged  that  the 
Mexicans  had  crossed  that  boundary — had 
come  to  the  American  side — which  he  affirmed 
was  an  invasion;  and  the  war  having  been  thus 
entered  upon,  he  recommended  likewise  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  in  reference  to  the  claims 
of  our  citizens.  The  act  of  Congress  declaring 
that  war  had  been  made  by  the  republic  of 
Mexico  recognized  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  affirmed  that 
the  crossing  of  that  river  by  the  Mexicans  con- 
stituted an  act  of  invasion.  Hence,  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  this 
Government  were  committed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte  was  the  western  boundary 
of  Texas,  and  that  the  crossing  it  was  an  inva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  These  were 
clearly  primary  objects.  But  in  recommending 
the  war,  the  President  recommended  that  it  be 
prosecuted  for  the  objects  which  he  had  already 
mentioned,  among  which  was  that  of  indem- 
nity to  our  citizens,  an  object  which,  though 
not  a  sufficient  cause  of  war  in  itself,  yet,  being 
involved  in  war,  it  appeared  to  him  might 
properly  be  made  one  of  the  causes  for  which 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted,  that  all  causes 
of  difference  might  be  settled.  These  were  the 
three  objects  of  the  war. 

But  (continued  Mr.  C.)  the  President  now 
further  recommends  that  the  war  be  prosecuted 
in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  itself.  That  can,  however,  in  no 
sense  be  considered  as  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  legitimate  policy ;  for  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed that  a  country  would  enter  upon  a  war 
for  the  mere  purpose  (rf  being  indemnified  for 
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the  cost  of  that  war.  I  hold,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— such  being  the  objects  of  the  war — that 
all  those  objects  for  which  it  was  declared  can 
be  accomplished  by  taking  a  defensive  position. 
Two  of  them  have  been  already  thoroughly 
effected.  The  invasion  has  been  repelled  by 
two  brilliant  victories ;  the  Rio  del  Norte  is 
held  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  as  the  Ameri- 
can boundary ;  a  single  Mexican  soldier  does 
not  remain  within  our  territory ;  and  such  has 
been  the  success  of  our  arms,  that  we  have  not 
only  acquired  enough  territory  from  them,  but 
vastly  more  than  enough  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  it  should  be  the 
judgment  of  this  body  that  it  would  be  a  sound, 
wise,  or  just  policy  on  our  part  to  seek  such 
indemnity.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  question 
presented,  shall  we  hold  to  the  line  we  now 
occupy,  and  which  we  cover  by  our  military 
forces,  comprehending  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  on  both  sides,  as  far  upward  as  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  down  to  the  extremities  of 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico — shall  we 
hold  all  this,  or  shall  we  select  some  other  po- 
sition better  calculated  for  the  object  we  have 
in  view  ?  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  point.  I  have  not  the  requisite  in- 
formation, and,  if  I  had,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, with  the  object  I  have  in  view.  What  I 
propose  to  discuss,  in  the  absence  of  such  in- 
formation, is,  what  considerations  ought  to 
govern  us  if  this  point  were  determined — if  it 
were  determined  that  a  defensive  line  is  the 
course  of  policy  to  be  pursued ;  and  this  again 
must  be  deduced  from  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  war. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  what,  in  his 
opinion,  those  considerations  were  ;  the  first  of 
which  necessarily  must  be  to  effect  the  objects 
they  had  in  view  in  declaring  the  war,  viz.,  to 
repel  invasion,  to  acquire  the  territory  as  far 
east  as  the  Del  Norte,  to  establish  that  as  our 
boundary,  and  to  compel  the  payment  of  the 
indemnities  due  to  our  citizens.  And,  as  far  as 
these  considerations  were  concerned,  they  ought 
not  to  go  an  inch  beyond  them ;  they  ought  to 
avoid  the  appearance  even  of  taking  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country  in  the  way  of 
conquest.  But  what  was  to  be  demanded  by 
these  considerations  might  be  enlarged  by  ■ 
others,  which  he  would  now  proceed  to  state. 
And,  first,  as  to  forming  our  boundary :  he 
considered  that  it  should  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  involve  the  smallest  possible 
sacrifice  of  men  and  of  money ;  and  that  it 
should  possess  all  the  natural  advantages  that 
such  a  boundary  ought  to  possess,  in  order  that 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions  could  readily  be 
drawn  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  next 
consideration,  in  his  opinion,  which  ought  to 
govern  them  in  selecting  the  fine  was :  it  ought 
to  be  convenient,  to  possess  all  natural  advan- 
tages, to  be  tenable  at  the  least  expense,  and 
to  allow  supplies  to  be  introduced  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  such  as  it  would  be  de- 
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sirable  for  us  to  possess,  If,  upon  the  ultimate 
adjustment  of  our  diflferences  with  Mexico,  it 
should  become  the  common  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  And  he  would  go  further : 
he  would  say  that  it  should  be  such  a  line  as 
would  not  deprive  Mexico  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible degree  of  her  resources  and  her  strength ; 
for,  while  we  consulted  our  own  interests  in 
establishing  a  defensive  line,  we  should  not 
overlook  what  was  due  to  Mexico.  He  held 
that  we  ought  to  be  just  and  liberal  towards 
Mexico,  not  only  because  she  was  our  neigh- 
bor ;  not  only  because  she  was  a  sister  republic ; 
not  only  because  she  was  emulous  now,  and 
ever  had  been  emulous,  of  imitating  our  exam- 
ple in  the  establishment  of  free  institutions; 
not  only  because  she  was,  next  to  ourselves, 
the  greatest  power  upon  this  continent,  amidst 
all  the  powers  which  had  grown  up  from  Span- 
ish or  other  European  origin ;  though  these 
were  high  considerations,  which  every  Ameri- 
can ought  to  feel,  and  which  every  generous 
and  sympathetic  heart  would  fee],  yet  there 
were  others,  which  referred  more  immediately 
to  ourselves.  Mexico  was  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  among  nations ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  true  policy  of  this  country  was,  not  to  re- 
press her  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render 
her  strong,  and  capable  of  sustaining  all  those 
relations  which  might  exist  between  her  and 
other  nations.  He  held  that  there  was  a  mys- 
terious connection  between  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  that  of  Mexico,  and  that  her  inde- 
pendence and  respectability,  and  capability  of 
maintaining  all  those  relations,  were  almost  as 
essential  to  us  as  they  were  to  Mexico.  He 
held  that  Mexico  was  to  us  forbidden  fruit ;  and 
that,  if  we  should  consume  that  fruit,  it  would 
be  almost  tantamount  to  the  political  death  of 
our  own  institutions. 

The  next  consideration  was,  that  the  line 
should  be  so  set  that,  if  it  should  be  finally 
established  as  the  boundary  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico,  it  would  lead  to  a  permanent 
peace,  and  that  it  should  lead  to  as  speedy  a 
peace  as  possible ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  eminently  pacific. 

Now  (continued  Mr.  0.)  the  question  is, 
What  would  be  such  a  line  as  would  fulfil  all 
these  requisitions  ?  And  here,  again,  I  am  not 
fully  prepared  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  for  it 
requires  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  and  more  accurate  military  knowl- 
edge than  I  possess  to  determine  this  question. 
But,  while  I  do  not  feel  myself  prepared  with 
the  necessary  information  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
nounce upon  this  with  accuracy,  I  am  prepared 
to  suggest  a  line  which  embraces  most  of  those 
considerations  as  nearly,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
desired ;  and,  if  I  understand  the  wishes  of  the 
Executive,  as  interpreted  to  us  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  it  is 
such  a  line  as  the  Executive  itself  considers  a 
proper  one.  The  line  which  I  would  suggest 
is  one  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  and  extending  up  to  the  pass  of  the  Del 


Norte,  a  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico, 
and  thence  due  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Such  a  line  will  strike  the  Gulf  nearly  at  its  head. 
Now,  I  propose  to  examine  this  line  in  refer- 
ence to  the  considerations  which  I  have  already 
laid  down  as  being  those  which  ought  to  govern 
us  in  determining  upon  a  line  of  defence. 

[Here  Mr.  Calhoun  examined  this  proposed  de- 
fensive line  under  all  the  aspects  he  suggested,  and 
argued  that,  under  every  aspect  it  was  preferable 
to  occupy  such  a  line  to  engaging  in  a  march  upon 
the  city  of  Mexico— that  it  would  be  cheapest  in 
money,  cheapest  in  lives,  most  certain  of  bringing 
the  Mexicans  to  terms — and,  skirting  our  settle- 
ments nearly  all  the  way,  would  be  easily  main- 
tained and  defended.  He  then  displayed  a  view 
of  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of  a  march  upon 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  suc- 
cess if  accomplished.] 

Now,  (continued  Mr.  0.,)  under  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  I  put  it  home  to  the  Senate,  is 
it  worth  while  to  pursue  a  war  of  this  descrip- 
tion, an  offensive  war,  even  if  you  were  assured 
that  you  could  reach  the  city  of  Mexico  during 
this  campaign  and  dictate  such  a  treaty  ?  Sir, 
what  is  to  be  the  strength  of  the  army  which 
you  propose  to  raise  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  purpose?  And  what  is  the  amount  of 
money  which  will  be  required  to  carry  on  your 
military  operations  with  that  army  ?  You  pro- 
pose to  raise  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  to  expend  thirty-five  or  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  Nay,  we  will  suppose  that  you  have 
an  effective  war  establishment  in  the  field  of 
but  fifty  thousand  troops.  Now,  what  wiU  be 
the  end  of  the  campaign  ?  Suppose,  by  a  con- 
currence of  favorable  circumstances,  you  have 
effected  the  whole  that  you  contemplated  by 
the  employment  of  this  force  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money,  what  then  is  the  state  of 
the  case  ?  Why,  you  will  have  sacrificed  in 
the  first  place  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  get 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  dictate  this  peace ;  and 
what  the  sacrifice  of  life  will  be,  may  be  judged 
by  looking  at  the  past.  One-third  must  be  put 
down  as  certain  to  perish,  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  disease;  fifteen  thousand  lives,  then, 
must  be  sacrificed.  And  I  now  put  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  it  worth  while  that  these  sacrifices 
should  be  made  in  order  to  get  that  which  is 
within  your  reach  without  any  sacrifice  at  all  ? 
Sir,  I  put  a  higher  question,  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  expended  in  pushing  your  war, 
which  must  result  in  obtaining  for  us  no  more 
than  we  have  already  ?  Is  there  any  man  here 
who  would  give  for  California  fifteen  millions 
of  money?  Yet  we  propose  to  prosecute  a 
war  at  an  expense  of  thirty  millions,  which  is 
to  produce  this  result.  Sir,  I  am  but  touching 
the  shell  of  this  matter  as  yet.  Is  there  any 
certainty  that  you  will  reach  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, or  if  you  reach  it,  is  there  any  certainty 
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that  you  can  dictate  a  peace  there,  even  if  in 
possession  of  the  city  ?  These  are  considera- 
tions which  command  our  attention.  They  are 
considerations  of  the  utmost  magnitude.  But 
there  are  others  which  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
An  offensive  war  looks  ultimately  to  subduing 
the  country  against  which  it  is  waged ;  and 
taking  this  to  be  the  object  of  it,  we  have 
scarcely  commenced  an  offensive  war.  It  is 
true  we  have  acquired  two-thirds  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory  by  this  war,  in  that  part  of  Mex- 
ico that  is  adjacent  to  us ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered further,  that  this  acquisition  gives  us  a 
larger  extent  of  country  than  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  this  immense  space 
we  have  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Now  we  have  overrun  this  adjacent  country 
to  this  vast  extent,  and  with  this  thin  popula- 
tion, hardly  a  man  of  whom  had  joined  the 
forces  of  the  enemy :  and  what  has  been  the 
result  of  thus  getting  possession?  Have  we 
conciliated  the  Mexicans  who  occupy  that  vast 
country  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  more  hostile 
to  us  than  they  were  at  first,  and  more  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  do  us 
injury.  Can  we  hold  these  possessions,  then, 
without  a  large  force  ?  Not  at  all.  It  must 
require  several  thousands  of  our  best  troops. 
What,  then,  have  we  accomplished  ?  We  have 
hardly  approached  the  confines  of  populated 
Mexico ;  we  have  but  entered  her  ulterior 
provinces.  Mexico  proper  consists  of  that 
remarkable  high  land,  of  which  the  city  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  centre ;  a  vast  region 
extending  down  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  con- 
taining seven  millions  of  population — a  popula- 
tion ten  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
country  which. we  have  captured.  Here  is  the 
seat  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  power ;  of  her 
strength  in  defence  in  resistance  to  our  arms. 
What  description  of  country  is  it  ?  It  is  moun- 
tainous as  any  region  in  the  world.  It  may 
well  be  compared  with  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa, 
and  with  the  Caucasus  in  Europe.  These 
mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  de- 
files, rendering  the  approach  of  an  army  a  work 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  country  we  are  about  to  conquer.  How 
are  we  to  overcome  these  difficulties?  The 
plan  is  first,  as  I  understand  it,  to  take  Vera 
Cruz.  Now,  what  is  the  description  of  country 
in  that  region  ?  The  country  about  Vera  Cruz, 
like  the  province  of  Yucatan,  is  a  hot  and  sickly 
region,  the  home  of  the  yellow  fever  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and,  during  the  months 
that  it  is  exempt  from  this  scourge,  it  is  subject 
to  the  most  violent  storms,  which  endanger 
navigation,  and  make  it  difficult  for  ships  to 
land.  April  is  a  very  sickly  month ;  March 
not  so  sickly.  We  are  now  near  the  middle 
of  February.  We  may  have  force  enough  to 
take  Vera  Cruz ;  but  I  appeal  to  Senators  on 
all  sides,  shall  we  have  force  enough  to  march 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  ?    Sir,  I  will  not  say  that 
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we  have  not,  but  I  wiU  say  this,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  we  have.  It  is  altogether  a  con- 
tingency. We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
city  of  Mexico  before  the  sickly  season  com- 
mences, and,  if  we  do  not,  all  is  lost  for  this 
campaign.  Mexico  will  be  encouraged,  and 
we  discouraged,  before  we  can  remedy  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  this  result  of  our  ineffectual 
attempt  to  reach  the  city. 

But  suppose  we  do  reach  the  city  of  Mexico, 
can  we  dictate  a  peace  ?  Whom  have  we  to 
deal  with  ?  A  people — a  race  above  all  others 
renowned  in  history  for  obstinate  resistance 
when  assailed — a  people  who  held  out,  when 
their  independence  was  refused  to  be  recog- 
nized, for  twenty  years.  These  are  the  people 
we  have  to  deal  with ;  and  is  there  any  cer- 
tainty that  we  can  bring  them  to  consent  to 
propositions  for  peace,  provided  we  get  there  ? 
Well,  if  there  is  no  certainty,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  probability  that  another 
campaign  will  be  inevitable,  (and  it  must  be  so 
if  either  of  these  contingencies  happen,)  we 
must  then  have  a  second  campaign. 

But  there  was  a  still  deeper,  a  still  more  ter- 
rific difficulty  to  be  met — a  difficulty  more  vital 
than  those  to  which  he  had  alluded — a  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  a  division  of  sentiment 
which  went  to  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government.  How  should  these  lands  be  ac- 
quired, if  any  were  acquired  ?  To  whose  ben- 
efit should  they  enure  ?  Should  they  enure  to 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  portion  of  the 
Union  ?  We  were  told,  and  he  was  feafrul  that 
appearances  too  well  justified  the  assertion, 
that  all  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  portion 
of  the  Union  insisted  that  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  control  of  this  acquired  territory — 
that  such  provision  should  be  made  as  should 
exclude  those  who  were  interested  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  from  a  participation  in  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application 
of  these  institutions  to  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  if  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  having  no  other  interests  in  the  question 
except  their  aversion  to  slavery — if  they  can 
come  to  this  conclusion  with  no  interest  in  the 
matter  but  this,  I  turn  and  ask  gentlemen,  what 
must  be  the  feeling  of  the  population  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  despoiled  of  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them — assailed  in  the  most 
vulnerable  point,  for  to  them  this  question  was 
a  question  of  safety,  of  self-preservation,  and 
not  a  mere  question  of  policy  ;  and  thus  to  be 
despoiled  by  those  who  were  not  concerned  ? 
If  there  were  sternness  and  determination  on  one 
side,  they  might  be  assured  there  would  be  on 
the  other.  If  he  might  judge  from  what  he 
had  heard,  from  the  appearances  proceeding 
from  the  non-slaveholding  States— and  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  they  being  the  first  to 
cry  out  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
— could  they  suppose  that  less  feeling  would 
be  exhibited  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to 
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be  entirely  excluded  from  their  rights,  and 
•while  this  radical  difference  existed  between 
them? 

Mr.  Cass  then  rose,  and,  after  complimenting 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the  ability 
and  eloquence  of  his  argument,  said  he  desired 
to  make  some  reply ;  but  as  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  and  he  desired  some  time  for  reflec- 
tion, he  hoped  the  bill  would  be  postponed. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then 
informally  postponed  until  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  February  10. 
Three  Million  Bill 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  making  a  special 
appropriation  of  three  millions  to  bring  the  war 
with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  substitute 
moved  by  Mr.  Oass,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Beeeien. 

Mr.  Cass  said :  In  the  remarks  I  propose  to 
submit,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  invert  the  natural 
order  of  arrangement.  I  intend  to  present  my 
views  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  war 
thus  far,  and  also  the  reasons,  which  will  induce 
me  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  To  which  I  shall  add  my  views 
of  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  I  shall  begin,  however,  with 
the  two  latter  subjects. 

I  do  not  rise,  sir,  with  the  emotions  so  visibly 
felt  and  so  eloquently  described  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  consider  this  country,  or  its  institutions,  in 
the  slightest  danger.  Never  was  it  more  free, 
powerful,  or  prosperous,  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  untimely  warnings  come  to 
assail  us.  The  public  sentinel  may  sleep  upon 
his  watchtower.  In  the  distant  horizon,  not  a 
cloud  as  big  as  the  prophet's  hand,  is  to  be  seen, 
which  is  to  overspread  the  heavens,  and  to 
burst  in  thunder  and  in  tempest  upon  us.  We 
are,  indeed,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  which 
demands  the  solicitude  of  every  good  citizen. 
But  the  scene  of  its  operations  is  two  thousand 
miles  distant ;  and,  come  the  worst  that  may, 
we  can  at  any  time  withdraw  into  our  own 
country.  Disgraceful,  indeed,  would  be  such  a 
movement;  but  it  would  be  still  better  than 
the  evils  predicted,  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  apprehensions  expressed,  it  would 
terminate  the  danger. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  nie  great  pain  to  hear 
any  allusions  to  the  dissolution  of  this  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  of  all  the  places  in  this  republic, 
this  high  place  is  the  last  in  which  they  should 
be  expressed.  The  constitution  is  in  no  danger. 
It  has  survived  many  a  shock,  and  it  will  sur- 
vive many  more.  There  are  those  now  in  the 
Senate— and  I  am  among  them^who  were  born 
before  it  came  into  being. 

We  have  grown  with  our  growth  and  have 


strengthened  with  our  strength,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  physical  infirmities,  the  kindly  warn- 
ings of  nature,  bid  us  prepare  for  another  and 
an  untried  world.  And  the  constitution,  too, 
has  grown  with  its  growth  and  strengthened 
with  its  strength,  till  from  three  millions  it 
governs  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  has 
made  them  the  happiest  community  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But  it  is  yet  fresh  in  its 
strength.  No  infirmity  has  come  to  tell  us 
that  its  dissolution  is  near.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  experience;  no  longer  a 
promise,  but  performance.  It  has  fulfilled  all, 
and  more  than  all,  its  most  sanguine  advocates 
dared  predict.  It  is  at  this  moment  stronger 
in  the  affections  of  the  American  people,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  its  existence.  Like  the 
cliff  of  eternal  granite,  which  overlooks  the 
ocean,  and  drives  back  the  ceaseless  waves  that 
assail  its  base,  so  will  this  constitution  resist  the 
assaults  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  come  how  or 
when  or  whence  they  may.  In  the  providence 
of  God,  no  such  lot  as  ours  was  ever  conferred 
upon  a  people.  What  we  have  been  and  are, 
the  past  and  the  present  have  told,  and  are  tell- 
ing us.  What  we  are  to  be,  the  future  will  tell 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  their  joy 
or  sorrow,  as  we  cherish  or  reject  the  blessings 
we  enjoy.  If  we  are  not  struck  with  judicial 
blindness,  as  were  God's  chosen  people  of  old, 
and  punished  for  national  offences  by  national 
punishments,  we  shall  cling  to  this  constitution, 
as  the  mariner  clings  to  the  last  plank,  when 
night  and  the  tempest  close  around  him ;  and 
we  shall  cling  to  it  the  stronger,  as  the  danger 
is  greater. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  touch  any  of  the 
topics  before  us,  as  a  sectional  man.  I  view 
them,  and  shall  present  them,  as  an  American 
citizen,  looking  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
his  country,  and  of  his  whole  country.  In 
these  great  questions  of  national  bearing,  I 
acknowledge  no  geographical  claims.  What  is 
best  for  the  United  States  is  best  for  me ;  and 
in  that  spirit  alone  shall  I  pursue  the  discus- 
sion. 

A  strong  desire  pervades  this  country,  that 
a  region,  extending  west  of  our  present  posses- 
sions to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  should  be  acquired 
and  become  part  of  our  Confederacy.  The 
attempt  to  purchase  it  was  made  during  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson,  and  the 
hope  of  succeeding  has  never  since  been  wholly 
abandoned.  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  by 
spreading  out  the  reasons  which  render  such  a 
measure  desirable.  It  would  give  to  us  a  large 
territory,  a  great  deal  of  it  calculated  for 
American  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  it 
would  connect  us  with  the  great  western  ocean, 
giving  us  a  front  along  its  shores  in  connection 
with  Oregon  of,  perhaps,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
degrees-of  latitude.  It  would  give  us  also  the 
magnificent  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  one  of  the 
noblest  anchorages  in  the  world,  capable  of 
holding  all  the  navies  of  the  earth ;  and  from 
Its  commanding  position,  controllmg,  in  some 
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measure,  the  trade  of  the  northern  Pacific. 
But,  sir,  besides  these  advantages,  commercial 
and  geographical,  there  are  important  political 
considerations,  which  point  to  extension  as  one 
of  the  great  measures  of  safety  for  our  institu- 
tions. 

In  Europe,  one  of  the  social  evils  is  concen- 
tration. Men  are  brought  too  much  and  kept 
too  much  in  contact.  There  is  not  room  for 
expansion.  Minds  of  the  highest  order  are 
pressed  down  by  adverse  circumstances,  with- 
out the  power  of  free  exertion.  There  is  no 
starting-point  for  them.  Hence  the  struggles, 
that  are  ever  going  on,  in  our  crowded  com- 
munities. And  hence  the  emeutes,  which  dis- 
turb and  alarm  the  Governments  of  the  Old 
World,  and  which  must  one  day  or  other  shake 
them  to  their  centre.  Questions  of  existence 
are  involved  in  them,  as  well  as  questions  of 
freedom.  I  trust  we  are  far  removed  from  all 
this ;  but  to  remove  us  further  yet,  we  want 
almost  unlimited  power  of  expansion.  That  is 
our  safety-valve.  The  mightiest  intellects 
which  when  compressed  in  thronged  cities, 
and  hopeless  of  their  future,  are  ready  to  break 
the  barriers  around  them  the  moment  they 
enter  the  new  world  of  the  West,  feel  their 
freedom,  and  turn  their  energies  to  contend 
with  the  works  of  creation ;  converting  the 
woods  and  the  forests  into  towns,  and  villages, 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  civilization  and  improvement  over  the 
domain  of  nature.  This  process  has  been  going 
on  since  the  first  settlement  of  our  country ; 
and  while  it  continues,  whatever  other  evils 
betide  us,  we  shall  be  free  from  the  evils  of  a 
dense  population,  with  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  with  no  hope  of  advancement. 

We  are  at  war  with  Mexico,  brought  on  by 
her  injustice.  Before  peace  is  established,  we 
have  a  right  to  require  a  reasonable  indemnity, 
either  pecuniary  or  territorial,  or  both,  for  the 
injuries  we  have  sustained.  Such  a  compensa- 
tion is  just  in  itself,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  nations.  One  memorable 
proof  of  this  has  passed  in  our  own  times. 
When  the  allies  entered  Paris,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  they  compelled  the  French 
Government  to  pay  them  an  indemnity  of 
1,500,000,000  francs,  equal  to  $300,000,000.  In 
the  condition  of  Mexico,  there  is  no  disposition 
in  this  country  to  ask  of  her  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  the  wish  is  every- 
where prevalent,  and  I  am  sure  the  Govern- 
ment participates  in  it,  that  we  should  demand 
less  than  we  are  entitled  to.  No  one  proposes 
a  rigid  standard,  by  which  the  indemnity  shall 
be  measured.  But  there  are  certain  territorial 
acquisitions,  which  are  important  to  us,  and 
whose  cession  cannot  injure  Mexico,  as  she 
never  can  hold  them  permanently.  We  are 
willing,  after  settling  the  indemnity  satisfac- 
torily, to  pay  for  the  excess  in  money.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  stated  the 
proposition  very  distinctly,  "  any  excess  on  our 


part  we  are  willing  to  meet,  as  we  ought,  by 
the  necessary  payment  to  Mexico." 

Information  received  by  the  President,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  induced  him  to 
believe,  that  if  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose were  made,  the  difBcuJties  between  the 
two  countries  might  soon  be  terminated  by  an 
amicable  arrangement.  A  proposition  for  that 
purpose  was  submitted  to  us  in  secret  session, 
debated  and  approved  by  this  Senate.  It  was 
then  introduced  into  the  Legislature  with  open 
doors,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
came  to  us.  Here  it  was  discussed  until  the 
stroke  of  the  clock,  when  the  hand  on  the  dial- 
plate,  pointed  to  12,  struck  its  funeral  knell. 
In  his  Message  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Congress,  the  President  renewed  his  suggestion, 
and  the  whole  matter  is  now  before  us.  Such 
is  its  history. 

It  is  now  objected  to,  as  an  immoral  proposi- 
tion, a  kind  of  bribery,  either  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  or  of  its  Commanding  General ; 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland,  who 
is  not  now  in  his  seat,  said  emphatically  and 
solemnly,  "  that  this  project  of  terminating  the 
war  by  dismembering  a  sister  republic,  is  so 
revolting  to  my  moral  sense  of  propriety,  honor, 
and  justice,  that  I  should  see  my  arms  palsied 
by  my  side,  rather  than  agree  to  it."  The 
"  dismemberment "  of  which  the  honorable 
member  speaks  is  previously  defined  by  him- 
self. That  is  the  term  he  gives  the  acquisition, 
but  I  call  it  purchase.  He  says  the  money 
will  go  to  Santa  Anna  and  pay  the  army,  which 
will  thus  be  secured,  and  the  poor  "down- 
trodden "  people  be  transferred  to  this  country 
"in  spite  of  themselves,"  in  consequence  of  this 
"  pouring  of  gifts  into  the  hands  of  their 
tyrants." 

Now,  sir,  there  is  no  such  proposition,  as  I 
understand  it,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  President  has  been  distinctly  stated 
by  himself.  It  is  to  have  the  money  ready, 
and  if  a  satisfactory  treaty  is  signed  and  rati- 
fied, then  to  make  a  payment  into  the  treasury 
of  Mexico,  which  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Government  of  that  country,  agreeably  to  its 
own  laws.  The  propositions,  both  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  at  this,  were  identical. 
The  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  appro- 
priation has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  seems  to  me  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  a  subject 
which  can  produce  of  itself  any  practical  diflS- 
culty.  For  if  there  is  any  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  is  willing  to  vote  for  the  appropriation 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  last  year, 
and  is  unwilling  to  vote  for  it  in  this,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  cheerfully 
assent  to  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former.  "  The  principle  is  wrong,"  says  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Maryland.  But,  in  my 
view,  the  principle  of  this  appropriation,  and 
of  the  other  appropriation,  is  precisely  the  same. 
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And  yet,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland 
voted  for  the  former,  while  he  reprobates  the 
present,  and  a  number  of  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber  voted  the  last  session  in 
tTie  same  manner.  If  the  proposition  was 
bribery  or  unprincipled  then,  it  seems  to  me  it 
must  be  so  now.  Expediency  may  change 
with  time,  but  right  and  wrong  undergo  no 
change. 

As  to  the  idea  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
something  like  bribery,  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  investigation.  A  strange 
kind  of  bribery  this !  The  appropriation  called 
for  was  preceded  by  a  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  in  secret  session.  It  was 
then  received  in  both  Houses,  and  the  doors 
thrown  open.  It  was  discussed  fully,  not  to 
say  warmly,  and  was  finally  lost  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  In  secret  session  thirty-three  Sena- 
tors voted  for  it.  It  again  takes  a  prominent 
place  in  the  President's  Message  at  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  before  us  between  two  and  three 
months,  and  has  been  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  the  remotest  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. It  entered  Mexico  long  ago,  and  has  been 
proclaimed  upon  every  house-top  in  town  and 
country.  It  is  known  to  every  citizen  of  that 
republic,  who  khows  any  thing  of  political 
affairs,  whether  the  blood  in  his  veins  is  Cas- 
tilian,  or  Moorish,  or  Aztec.  It  has  passed  to 
Europe,  and  received  the  condemnations  of 
many  of  its  journals.  Had  it  been  approved 
there,  I  should  doubt  its  policy  or  its  justice. 
And  for  aught  I  know,  it  is  travelling  along 
the  canals  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  repeat, 
a  strange  kind  of  bribery  this!  That  is  an 
oifenoe  which  does  its  work  in  secret.  This  is 
a  proposition  made  by  one  nation  to  another, 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  enable 
Mexico  to  carry  on  the  war,  as  an  honorable 
Senator  seems  to  suppose,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  MoREHBAD  inquired  if  the  honorable 
Senator  considered  the  present  proposition  as 
confining  the  President,  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  money,  to  the  purposes  to  be  specified  in 
the  treaty,  as  the  resolution  of  the  last  session 
did? 

Mr.  Cass  said  that  his  understanding  of  the 
proposition  was,  that  the  money  was  not  to  be 
paid,  until  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon.  The 
payment  was  not  to  precede  the  treaty,  bat  to 
follow  it. 

Mr.  Webster,  (rising.)  Will  the  honorable 
Senator  allow  me — 

Mr.  Cass.  I  will  hear  you  with  pleasure, 
but  I  cannot  answer  any  more  questions.  I 
have  said  that  no  money  is  to  be  paid  until  a 
treaty  is  ratified. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  was  merely  going  to  re- 
mark, that  this  is  the  very  turning  point. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  will  sit  down  and  hear  the  hon- 
orable Senator,  but  he  must  not  ask  me  any 
questions.  If  ho  does,  I  shall  not  answer  them, 
till  I  have  concluded  my  remarks. 


Mr.  Webster  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  C.  continued: 

The  whole  proposition  results  from  the  peon- 
liar  condition  of  Mexico.  Her  Government  is 
ephemeral.  Its  members  are  bom  in  the  morn- 
ing and  die  in  the  evening.  Administrations 
succeed  one  another  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre, 
rather  than  the  events  of  life,  and  still  less  of 
events  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The  rulers  do 
not  dare  to  do  justice  in  such  a  case  as  this.  It 
might  cost  them  their  places,  to  which  they 
hold  on  as  tenaciously  as  though  their  tenure 
were  a  secure  one.  There  is  a  strong  excite- 
ment in  that  country  against  us.  Nothing 
shows  this  more  distinctly,  than  the  scene 
which  lately  passed  there,  when  their  Presi- 
dent swore  that  the  nation  would  never  yield 
one  inch  of  its  territory,  nor  make  peace  with 
the  invader,  till  his  foot  was  off  the  soil.  A 
dangerous  resolution  to  be  thus  publicly  pro- 
claimed, and  one  more  easily  proclaimed  than 
kept.  The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  may  so 
easily  touch,  tliat  nations  should  be  chary  of 
such  exhibitions  which  may  belong  to  the  do- 
main of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  as  subsequent 
circumstances  stamp  their  character.  What- 
ever judgment,  however,  history  may  pronounce 
upon  this  ceremony  in  Mexico,  it  is  significant 
enough  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards 
us.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  is 
increased,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  their 
strengthening  themselves.  Their  revenues  are 
drying  np.  They  are  always  in  debt  in  all 
their  departments,  civil  and  military.  By  a 
prompt  payment  into  their  treasury  upon  a 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  Government  will  be 
enabled  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  demands, 
and  thus  to  do  an  act  of  justice  at  home  which 
will  counteract  any  ill  effects  of  an  act  of  jus- 
tice abroad.  And  this  is  the  very  point  of  the 
whole  matter.  We  may  thus  tempt  them  to  do 
right,  while  so  many  other  strong  circnm-, 
stances  tempt  them  to  do  wrong.  As  to  the 
application  of  this  money,  after  it  reaches  the 
treasury  of  Mexico,  it  is  no  question  of  ours, 
any  more  than  was  the  application  of  the  con- 
sideration money  paid  to  France  and  Spain  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida.  We 
cannot  follow  it,  and  it  must  take  its  fate  with 
the  other  resources  of  the  country.  It  has  one 
advantage,  however,  and  that  is  its  publicity. , 
If  the  silver  or  gold  were  carried  by  wagons  to 
the  palace  of  the  Government,  the  transaction 
could  have  no  more  publicity  than  it  has  now. 
And  this  throws  upon  the  authorities  a  much 
graver  responsibility,  than  do  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments, and  one  less  likely  to  be  abused.  If  all 
this  is  bribery,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  take  my 
share  in  the  guilt  of  it.  If  it  is  bribery,  let 
the  honest  Governments  of  Europe  make  the 
most  of  it. 

As  to  the  comparison,  instituted  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Maryland,  between  this 
act  and  an  attempt  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  bribe  General  Taylor,  it  certainly  gives  me 
very  little  trouble.    We  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  Santa  Anna,  as  the  General  of  an  army. 
We  deal  with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  The 
very  authority  that  makes  the  treaty  is  the  au- 
thority to  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 
If  General  Taylor  were  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  had  power  to  cede  away  a  portion 
of  the  American  territory,  the  analogy  would 
then  exist  in  fact,  as  it  now  exists  but  in  fancy. 
And  this  obvious  consideration  answers  all  the 
objections  presented  by  the  Senator,  when  he 
expresses  such  an  apprehension,  that  the  money 
would  slip  from  our  fingers,  before  we  secured 
a  consideration.  Not  a  dollar  is  to  be  paid,  till 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  and  the  country  thus  made 
ours. 

Passing  now,  sir,  from  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  to  the  course  before  us,  I  would 
observe,  that  there  are  but  three  plans  of  opera- 
tion by  which  we  can  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  position. 

The  first,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  war,  and 
an  inglorious  return  to  our  own  country. 

The  second,  is  the  establishment  of  a  line 
over  such  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory 
as  we  think  proper,  and  holding  the  country 
on  this  side  of  it  without  any  farther  military 
operations. 

The  third,  is  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  agreeably  to  the  public  expectation,  and 
the  experience  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  first,  sir,  I  do  not  place  it  in  the 
category  of  things  possible,  but  only  in  the 
category  of  things  proposed,  and  I  cast  it  from 
me  with  contempt. 

The  second,  sir,  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion ;  supported  by  high  names,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  was  yesterday  presented  to  us,  with 
great  power  of  argument  and  beauty  of  illustra- 
tion, by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  shall  state  as  succinctly  as  I  can, 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  consider  this 
as  an  inexpedient,  not  to  say  an  impossible, 
proposition. 

A  plan  of  operations,  seeking  to  hold  a  por- 
tion of  a  country,  properly  guarded  by  for- 
tresses, and  furnished  with  the  necessary  lines 
of  commnnication,  and  seeking  to  do  this,  with- 
out publicly  announcing  the  nature  of  the  plan, 
and  the  determination  to  adhere  to  it,  is  one 
thing.  An  attempt  to  occupy  another  portion 
of  country,  open,  unfortified,  with  no  natural 
boundaries,  and  penetrable  in  all  directions, 
and  i)nblicly  proclaiming  this  system  as  an 
invariable  one,  not  to  be  departed  from,  is  an- 
other, and  quite  a  diflFerent  thing.  From  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  the  boundaries  of 
the  provinces  now  in  our  possession,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  but  little  short  of  two  thousand 
miles.  Far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  open, 
and  much  of  it  unnoocupied.  Instead  of  any 
lines  of  communication,  natural  or  artificial, 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  crossed,  it  may  be 
crossed  anywhere.  It  is  a  mere  paper  line — a 
descriptive  one.  For  hundreds  of  miles  on 
each  side  of  a  great  part  of  the  line,  the  country 
is  the  same ;  roamed  over  rather  than  possessed 


by  nomadic  "tribes,  and  affording  subsistence 
and  shelter  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  If  you 
assume  such  a  boundary,  you  necessarily  place 
yourself  upon  the  defensive.  You  must  estab- 
lish troops  along  it,  and  these  must  be  scattered, 
occupying  different  positions.  Your  enemy 
thus  acts  in  masses,  while  you  act  in  detach- 
ments. If  he  attack  you,  and  succeed,  you  are 
destroyed.  If  he  attack  you,  and  is  discom- 
fited, he  falls  back  behind  his  impenetrable 
barrier.  A  snake,  clutched  by  an  eagle,  is  one 
of  the  emblems  of  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Mexico.  If  this  plan  of  fighting  to  an  air  line 
is  adopted,  the  proud  bird  will  soon  be  power- 
less, and  the  reptile  will  coil  itself  up  to  strike  at 
its  leisure  and  its  pleasure.  In  such  a  state  of 
offensive-defensive  warfare,  the  enemy  chooses 
his  time,  when  you  least  expect  him,  or  are 
least  able  to  resist  him.  He  gains  your  rear, 
and  cuts  off  your  convoys  and  supplies,  and 
thus  reduces  you  to  weakness  and  distress. 
Or  he  strikes  you  in  a  period  of  sickness,  in  a 
climate  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed,  and 
whose  alternations  do  not  affect  him.  You 
cannot  pursue  him  into  his  country,  for  the 
moment  you  do  that,  you  confess  the  folly  of 
your  plan,  and  abandon  it  forever.  If  you  cross 
your  boundary,  you  must  cross  it  to  hold  on, 
and  then  you  have  a  new  boundary,  or  in  other 
words,  a  system  of  unlimited  operations.  If 
you  do  not  cross  to  hold  on,  what  will  you  do  ? 
Your  very  object  in  crossing  is  to  chastise  the 
enemy ;  and  you  must  pursue  him  to  his  for- 
tresses and  capture  them,  if  he  has  any ;  or  you 
must  fight  him  in  the  open  field  and  disperse 
him.  I  repeat,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  you  may 
as  well  stop  at  your  boundary ;  look  civilly  at 
the  retiring  enemy,  take  off  your  hats,  and  say : 
Good-bye  gentlemen;  we  will  wait  till  you 
come  back  again.  The  riches  of  Croesus  would 
melt  away  before  such  a  system  of  fighting-no- 
fighting.  The  laurels  of  Napoleon  would  wither 
and  die.  No  exchequer  could  bear  the  expense. 
No  public  sentiment  the  dishonor,  ^hereis 
but  one  such  campaign,  sir,  recorded  in  all  his- 
tory, ancient  or  modern,  sacred  or  profan-e,  true 
or  fabulous,  and  that  is  the  campaign  of  Sisy- 
phus. It  was  an  eternal  one.  Sanction  the 
plan  proposed,  and  yours  will  be  eternal  too. 
This  stone  will  never  be  rolled  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  It  would  be  a  never-ending,  ever- 
renewing  war.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  thinks,  that  four  regiments  and 
three  fortresses  along  this  line,  and  one  regi- 
ment and  a  few  small  vessels  for  California, 
"  would  be  ample  for  its  defence."  The  line, 
as  described  by  himself,  is  this :  "  Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  del  Norte,  and  continu- 
ing up  the  Paso  del  Norte,  or  southern  boun- 
dary of  New  Mexico,  which  nearly  coincide,  and 
then  due  west  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  strik- 
ing it,  according  to  the  maps  before  us,  nearly 
at  its  head." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  line  across  the  continent  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California ; 
and  this  line  is  to  be  so  protected  by  five  regi- 
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raents,  three  fortresses,  and  a  few  small  vessels, 
as  to  be  impervious  to  the  ranoheros  and  other 
light  troops  of  Mexico — the  best  and  most  inde- 
fatigable horsemen,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  I 
have  enumerated,  in  these  means  of  defence,  a 
few  small  vessels,  because  they  form  part  of 
the  projet  of  the  honorable  Senator.  How  they 
are  to  be  employed  in  defending  any  part  of 
the  line,  as  I  do  not  understand,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  explain.  If  the  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned equidistant  upon  this  boundary,  they 
would  probably  be  a  mile  apart.  It  seems  to 
me,  sir — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — ^that  we 
might  as  weU  attempt  to  blockade  the  coast  of 
Europe  by  stationing  a  ship  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  to  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  no 
defensive  line  at  all.  Elvers,  when  best  guard- 
ed, are  found  to  afford  very  insuffloient  pro- 
tection. But  in  the  great  country  south  and 
west  of  us,  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  slowly 
emerging  from  it,  streams  are  entitled  to  very 
little  consideration  in  defensive  operations. 
Who  is  there,  that  has  passed  his  life  in  (?he 
West,  and  has  not  crossed  them  a  hundred 
times  by  swimming,  in  canoes,  upon  logs,  upon 
rafts,  and  upon  horses  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  an  active  Mexican,  accustomed  to  the 
woods  from  his  infancy,  would  hesitate  to  dash 
into  a  stream,  and  cross  it,  almost  as  readily  as 
if  it  were  unbroken  ground  ? 

But  long  defensive  liues,  even  when  skilfully 
constructed  and  carefully  guarded,  are  bat 
feeble  harriers  against  courage  and  enterprise. 
How  long  did  the  Roman  wall  keep  the  North 
Britons  out  of  England?  How  long  did  the 
Grecian  wall  of  the  Lower  Empire  keep  the 
Turks  out  of  Constantinople,  and  the  horse- 
tails of  their  Pashas  from  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Sophia  ?  And  the  Chinese  wall — an  im- 
mense labor  of  man — that,  too,  opened  to  the 
Tartars,  and  enabled  the  cliief  of  roving  bands 
to  ascend  the  oldest  throne  in  the  world.  The 
best  wall  a  country  can  have  is  the  breasts  of 
its  citizens,  free,  prosperous,  and  united. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration,  not 
to  be  overlooked.  How  could  you  keep  your 
own  citizens  on  this  side  of  your  imaginary 
line?  The  honorable  Senator  tells  us,  their 
spirit  of  adventure  can  hardly  be  restrained  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that  there  is  always  danger 
they  will  push  into  the  Mexican  provinces. 
But  in  time  of  war — even  of  a  new  kind  of 
war  like  this— they  would  feel  that  the  ene- 
my's country  was  open  to  them,  and  their  in- 
cursions would  keep  up  a  continued  state  of 
hostilities. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator I  regretted  to  hear:  those  which  cast 
doubts  upon  the  power  of  this  country  to  pros- 
ecute this  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion — 
such  a  conclusioh,  indeed,  as  alone  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  American  people.  I  am  not 
going,  Mr.  President,  to  subject  these  views  to 
any  severity  of  investigation.  I  should  do  it 
with  reluctance  in  any  case,  and  I  could  not  do  it 
in  this.    My  unfeigned  respect  for  the  distin- 


guished Senator  would  prohibit  it.  While  I 
claim  for  myself  and  yield  to  others  the  most 
unlimited  range  of  discussion ;  and  while  I  do 
not  call  in  question  the  truth  of  the  sentiment, 
uttered  during  the  last  war,  that  a  public  man 
has  a  right  to  speak  to  his  country,  though  he 
may  be  overheard  by  the  enemy,  still  there 
are  discretionary  limits,  which  it  seems  to  me 
it  were  better  not  to  pass.  Every  word  that  is 
spoken  here,  is  heard  upon  the  plateau  of  Mexi- 
co. Legislative  discussions,  with  open  doors, 
are,  in  this  age  of  progress,  discussions  before 
the  world.  As  we  watch  the  indications  of 
public  opinion  in  Mexico,  and  seek  them  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  the  same  universal  mes- 
sengers carry  back  to  that  country  all  we  are 
saying,  and  doing,  and  proposing.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  question  the  conduct,  or  the  motives 
of  any  honorable  Senator.  I  believe  that  every 
member  of  this  body  is  actuated  by  as  pure 
intentions  as  I  am  myself.  But  I  suggest,  is  it 
prudent  to  say  here,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  city  of  Mexico 
during  this  campaign,  and  that  if  we  do  not, 
she  will  be  encouraged,  and  we  discouraged; 
she  fortified,  and  we  irresolute  ?  Is  it  prudent 
to  say,  that  there  are  doubts,  whether  we  can 
raise  the  means  for  another,  more  costly,  and-  at 
a  greater  distance  ?  To  say  that  the  spirit  of 
volunteering  is  gone  ?  To  say,  that  for  a  third 
campaign,  there  will  be  no  longer  resources  in 
treasury  notes  ?  Exhausted,  perhaps  more  than 
exhausted,  by  this  single  campaign  ?  To  ask, 
if  we  can  borrow?  If  we  can  lay  taxes?- 
What  taxes,  &c.  ?  To  ask,  if  we  can  collect 
them  in  certain  States,  that  are  embarrassed; 
and  to  answer,  No !  To  inquire,  if  there  will 
be  suiBcient  unanimity  and  zeal  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  to  warrant  the  belief,  that 
Congress  would  grant  the  necessary  supplies  ? 

These  are  irksome  inquiries  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  shall  not  pursue  them.  If  all  thk 
is  so,  we  are  already  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
transmitted  to  ns,  purchased  by  the  exertion 
and  blood  of  our  fathers,  and  left  as  a  precious 
legacy  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
The  lofty  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  his  reputation — a  Euro- 
pean one,  in  fact — his  great  services,  and  his 
pure  character,  give  extraordinary  weight  to  all 
the  sentiments  he  utters;  and  the  deeper,  there- 
fore, is  my  regret.  If  these  apprehensions  are 
well  founded,  there  is  another  point  of  applica- 
tion for  the  epigrammatic  remark  of  a  French 
statesman,  speaking  of  us  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  history,  who  said,  '■'Ifmeh  is  the  youth 
of  that  republic,  what  will  he  its  old  age?"— 
Sir,  it  will  have  no  old  age. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us.  Nothing 
worse  can  happen  to  us  than  to  stop  inglori- 
ously.  That  is  our  last  resource.  We  have, 
then,  but  to  prosecute  this  war,  as  other  wars 
are  prosecuted  by  other  nations.  We  have  but 
to  discard  dangerous  experiments,  and  to  hold 
on  to  the  experience  of  the  world.  We  must 
breast  ourselves  to  the  shock.    We  must  con- 
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tinue  our  occupation  of  Mexico,  and  push  the 
invasion  still  farther.  We  must  do  as  other 
people  have  done — we  must  attack  and  disperse 
her  armies,  take  possession  of  her  towns,  and 
capture  her  fortresses.  There  seems  to  he  some 
analogy  between  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Mexico. 
Both  are  the  native  seats  of  revolutions.  Both 
exert  a  preponderating  influence  over  their  re- 
spective countries.  I  have  no  right  to  give  an 
authoritative  opinion,  respecting  the  expe- 
diency of  a  demonstration  upon  the  capital. 
Still,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think  it 
would  he  a  wise  and  probably  decisive  measure. 
It  would  disperse  the  Government,  and  weaken, 
if  not  break,  its  hold  upon  public  opinion.  It 
would  divert  the  revenues  from  them  to  us. 
And,  in  addition  to  this  resource,  I  agree  fully 
with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
opinion,  that  we  should  call  contributions  to 
onr  aid,  in  defraying  our.  military  expenses.  It 
is  a  legitimate  means  of  support  for  hostile 
armies.  It  belongs  to  the  present  age,  and  not 
exclusively  to  the  past.  During  all  the  wars  in 
Europe  in  our  time,  almost  the  first  thing  the 
commander  of  a  foreign  army  does,  on  \enter- 
ing  an  enemy's  town,  is  to  convene  the  magis- 
trates, and  make  requisitions  upon  them  for 
bread,  meat,  wine,  forage,  and  such  other  sup- 
pHes  as  are  wanted.  And  this,  too,  under 
threat  of  military  execution.  And  the  process 
has  been  found  effectual,  and  the  practice  uni- 
versal. 

But  it  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans will  fight  tiU  the  last  extremity.  It  may 
be  so.  There  are  many  desperate  deeds  record- 
ed in  history,  and  obstinacy  is  a  prominent  trait 
in  the  Spanish  character,  and  belongs  to  all  the 
affiliated  people  of  that  stock.  But  men  do 
not  fight  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  killed. 
We  do  not  enter  Mexico  to  conquer  her — only 
to  conquer  a  peace.  We  do  not  assail  her  inde- 
pendence. We  do  not  seek  her  permanent 
subjugation.  We  only  ask  her  to  do  us  justice. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  this  is  not  one  of 
those  oases,  sometimes  prominent  in  the  history 
of  nations,  where  the  public  energy  is  aroused 
to  a  fit  of  desperation,  and  by  which  means 
victories  are  achieved  against  all  previous  cal- 
culations. Without  government,  without  trade, 
without  resources,  sowing,  but  not  to  reap,  or 
reaping  but  not  to  enjoy,  and  with  all  the  evils 
of  hostile  occupation,  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
the  Mexican  people  may  be  conquered — to 
justice. 

Satuedat,  February  i3. 

Further  War  Measures. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Senate  and  Ho/use  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States. 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  the  13th  of  May  last,  de- 
clared, that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
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a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and 
the  United  States  ;  "  and  "  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  pros- 
ecute said  war  to  a  speedy  and  Buccessful  termina- 
tion," authority  was  vested  in  the  President  to 
employ  the  "naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
United  States." 

It  has  been  my  unalterable  purpose,  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  by  Mexico,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  existence  of  war  by  Congress,  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  which  the  eoantry  was  una- 
voidably involved  with  the  utmost  energy,  with  a 
view  to  its  "  speedy  and  successful  termination  "  by 
an  honorable  peace. 

Accordingly,  all  the  operations  of  our  naval  and 
military  forces  have  been  directed  with  this  view. 
While  the  sword  has  been  held  in  one  hand,  and 
our  military  movements  pressed  forward  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  its  coasts  invested  by  our 
navy,  the  tender  of  an  honorable  peace  has  been 
constantly  presented  to  Mexico  in  the  other. 

Hitherto,  the  overtures  of  peace  which  have  been 
made  by  this  Government  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  Mexico.  With  a  view  to  avoid  a  pro- 
tracted war,  which  hesitancy  and  delay  on  our  part 
would  be  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  1  inform- 
ed you,  in  my  annual  message  of  the  8th  Decem- 
ber last,  that  the  war  would  "  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  as  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing peace,"  and  recommended  to  your  early  and 
favorable  consideration  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  accompanying 
that  message. 

In  my  message  of  the  4th  January  last,  these 
and  other  measures,  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the 
"  speedy  and  successful  termination  "  of  the  war, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
were  recommended  to  your  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  worst  state  of  things  which  could  exist  in  a 
war  with  such  a  power  as  Mexico,  would  be  a 
course  of  indecision  and  inactivity  on  our  part. 
Being  charged  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  all  the  means  at  my  command  to  prosecute  it 
with  energy  and  vigor. 

The  act  "  to  raise  for  a  limited  time  an  addi- 
tional military  force,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
which  authorizes  the  raising  of  ten  additional  regi- 
ments to  the  regular  army,,  to  serve  during  the  war, 
and  to  be  disbanded  at  its  termination,  which  was 
presented  to  me  on  the  11th  instant,  and  approved 
on  that  day,  will  constitute  an  important  part  of 
our  military  force.  These  regiments  will  be  raised 
and  moved  to  the  seat  of  war  with  the  least  practi^ 
cable  delay. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  act  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  organization  into  brigades  and  divi- 
sions of  the  increased  force  which  it  authorizes,  nor 
for  the  appointment  of  general  officers  to  command 
it.  It  will  be  proper  that  authority  be  given  by 
law  to  make  such  organization,  and  to  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
such  number  of  major-generals  and  brigadier-gene- 
rals as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  may  demand. 
The  number  of  officers  of  these  grades  now  in  ser- 
vice are  not  more  than  are  required  for  their  re- 
spective commands  ;  but  further  legislative  action 
during  your  present  session  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  required,  and  to  which  it  is  my  duty  respect- 
fully to  invite  your  attention. 
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Should  the  war,  contrary  to  my  earnest  desire, 
be  protracted  to  the  close  of  the  term  of  service  of 
the  volunteers  now  in  Mexico,  who  engaged  for 
twelve  months,  an  additional  volunteer  force  will 
probably  become  necessary  to  supply  their  place. 
Many  of  the  volunteers  now  serving  in  Me3dco,  it 
is  not  doubted,  would  cheerfully  engage,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  present  term,  to  serve  during 
the  war.  They  would  constitute  a  more  eificient 
force  than  could  be  speedily  obtained  by  accepting 
the  services  of  any  new  corps  who  might  offer  their 
services.  They  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  and  discipline  of  a  year's  service,  and 
will  have  become  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and 
be  in  less  danger  than  new  levies  of  suffering  from 
the  diseases  of  the  country.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  authority  be  given  to  accept  the  services 
of  such  of  the  volunteers  now  in  Mexico  as  the 
state  of  the  public  service  may  require,  and  who 
may,  at  the  termination  of  their  present  term,  vol- 
untarily engage  to  serve  during  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co, and  that  provision  be  made  for  commissioning 
the  officers.  Should  this  measure  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  bounty  be  granted  to  them  upon 
their  voluntarily  extending  their  term  of  service. 
This  would  not  only  be  due  to  these  gallant  men, 
but  it  would  be  economy  to  the  Government ;  be- 
cause, if  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months,  the  Government  would  be  bound  to  incur 
a  heavy  expense  in  bringing  them  back  to  their 
homes,  and  in  sending  to  the  seat  of  war  new  corps 
of  fresh  troops  to  supply  their  place. 

By  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers,  "in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons, 
and  regiments,"  but  no  provision  was  made  for  fill- 
ing up  vacancies  which  might  occur  by  death,  or 
discharges  from  the  service,  on  account  of  sickness 
or  other  casualties.  In  consequence  of  this  omis- 
sion, many  of  the  corps  now  in  service  have  been 
much  reduced  in  numbers.  Nor  was  any  provision 
made  for  filling  vacancies  of  regimental  or  company 
officers  who  might  die  or  resign.  Information  has 
been  received  at  the  War  Department  of  the 
resignation  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
officers.  They  were  appointed  by  the  State  author- 
ities, and  no  information  has  been  received,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  that  their  places  have  been  fill- 
ed ;  and  the  efflciencj^  of  the  service  has  been  im- 
"paired  from  this  cause.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
-I  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to  accept  the 
services  of  individual  volunteers,  to  fill  up  the 
places  of  such  as  may  die,  or  become  unfit  for  the 
service  and  be  discharged;  and  that  provision  be 
also  made  for  filling  the  places  of  regimental  and 
company  officers  who  may  die  or  resign.  By  such 
provisions,  the  volunteer  corps  may  be  constantly 
kept  full,  or  may  approximate  the  maximum  num- 
ber authorized  and  called  into  service  in  the  first 
instance. 

While  it  is  deemed  to  be  our  true  policy  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  thus 
make  the  enemy  feel  its  pressure  and  its  evils,  I 
■  shall  be  at  all  times  ready,  with  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  constitution,  and  with  all  the 
means  which  may  be  placed  at  my  command  by 
Congress,  to  conclude  a  just  and  honorable  peace. 

Of  equal  importance  with  an  energetic  and  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  are  the  means  required 


to  defray  its  expenses,  and  to  uphold  and  maintain 
the  pubUc  credit. 

In  my  annual  Message  of  the  8th  December  last, 
I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  the 
propriety  of  imposing  as  a  war  measure,  revenue 
duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  embraced  ii^  the 
free  list.  The  principal  articles  now  exempt  from 
duty,  from  which  any  considerable  revenue  could 
be  derived,  are  tea  and  coffee.  A  moderate  reve- 
nue duty  on  these  articles,  it  is  estimated,  would 
produce  annually  an  amount  exceeding  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  Though  in  a  period  of 
peace,  when  ample  means  could  be  derived  from 
duties  on  other  articles  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  may  have  been  deemed  proper  not  to 
resort  to  a  duty  on  these  articles ;  yet,  when  the 
country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  and  all  our  re- 
sources are  demanded  to  meet  the  unavoidable  in- 
creased expenditure  in  maintaining  our  armies  in 
the  field,  no  sound  reason  is  perceived  why  we 
should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  revenues  which 
may  be  derived  from  this  source.  The  objections 
which  have  heretofore  existed  to  the  imposition  of 
these  duties  were  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace, 
when  they  were  not  needed.  We  are  now,  how- 
ever, engaged  in  a  foreign  war.  We  need  money 
to  prosecute  it,  and  to  maintain  the  public  honor 
and  credit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  patri- 
otic people  of  the  United  States  would  cheerfully, 
and  without  complaint,  submit  to  the  payment  of 
this  additional  duty,  or  any  other  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  country,  pro- 
vide for  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  uphold  the  public  credit.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  any  duties  which  may  be  imposed  on 
these  articles  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the 
period  of  the  war. 

An  additional  annual  revenue,  is  is  estimated,  of 
between  half  a  million  and  a  million  of  dollars, 
would  be  derived  from  the  graduation  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have 
been  long  offered  in  the  market  at  the  minimum 
price  established  by  the  existing  laws,  and  have  re- 
mained unsold.  And,  in  addition  to  other  reasons 
commending  the  measure  to  favorable  considera- 
tion, it  is  recommended  as  a  financial  measure. 
The  duty  suggested  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  the 
graduation  and  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  would  secure  an  additional  annual  revenue 
to  the  treasury  of  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  would  thereby  prevent  the  necessity 
of  incurring  a  public  debt  annually  to  that  amount, 
the  interest  on  which  must  be  paid  semi-annually, 
and  ultimately  the  debt  itself,  by  a  tax  on  the 
people. 

It  is  a  sound  policy,  and  one  which  has  long  been 
approved  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  never  to  resort  to  loans  unless  in 
cases  of  great  public  emergency,  and  then  only  for 
the  smallest  amount  which  the  public  necessities 
will  permit. 

The  increased  revenues  which  the  measures  now 
recommended  would  produce  would,  moreover,  en- 
able the  Government  to  negotiate  a  loan,  for  any 
additional  sura  which  may  be  found  to  be  needed, 
with  more  facility,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  can 
be  done  without  them. 

Under  the  injunction  of  the  constitution  which 
makes  it  my  duty  "from  time  to  time  to  give  to 
Congress  inforiftation  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
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to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures" as  shall  be  judged  "  necessary  and  expedi- 
ent," I  respectfully  and  earnestly  invite  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  measures  herein  presented  for 
their  consideration.  The  public  good,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  my  responsibility  to  our  common  constitu- 
ents, in  my  judgment,  imperiously  demand  that  I 
should  present  them  for  your  enlightened  considera- 
tion, and  invoke  favorable  action  upon  them  before 
the  close  of  your  present  session. 

JAMES  K.   POLK. 
Washikgion,  February  IS,  1847. 

On  motion,  the  Message  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOTJSE  OF  RBPKESENTATIVES. 
Sattjedat,  February  13. 
Three  Million  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  Seaboen  Jones  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  addressed  the  committee  during  the  hour. 
Premising  that  he  did  not  intend  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  with  remarks 
upon  the  bill  immediately  under  consideration, 
he  (Mr.  J.)  passed  on  to  a  review  of  the  causes 
which  had  involved  us  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Whether  just  or  unjust,  whether  brought  on 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  or  by 
Mexico,  war  existed;  money  was  requisite  to 
procure  an  honorable  peace,  or  to  carry  on  the 
war,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  would  readily 
appropriate  all  the  means  that  were  required. 

Mr.  J.  then  entered  upon  a  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  relation  to  the  causes 
of  the  war,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to  the 
stubborn  folly  of  Mexico  herself.  He  (Mr.  J.) 
was  not  for  a  "  masterly  inactivity,"  but  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  cutting 
off  the  resources  of  Mexico,  until  she  came  and 
asked  for  peace ;  and  then  he  was  for  granting 
peace  on  liberal  terms. 

He  opposed  urgently  the  adoption  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso ;  and  in  this  connection,  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  argument 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Mr.  W.  Hunt  then  obtained  the  floor,  and 
addressed  the  committee  mainly  in  opposition 
to  the  acquisition,  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
of  any  further  territory. 

[Whilst  Mr.  H.  was  speaking, 

Mr.  John  Quinot  Adams,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  attack  of  paralysis,  entered  the  Hall. 
The  committee  rose  in  a  body  to  receive  him.  Mr. 
Hunt  suspended  his  remarks ;  and 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  then  rose,  and  said:  In 
compliance  with  the  understanding  with  which  I 
selected  a  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  I  now  tender  to  the  venerable  member 
from  Massachusetts  the  seat  which  I  then  selected 
for  him,  and  will  furthermore  congratulate  him  on 
being  spared  to  return  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Adams  responded.     It  is  with  much  pleas- 


ure that  I  again  return  to  your  midst.  Had  I  a 
more  powerful  voice,  I  might  respond  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  friends  and  the  members  of  this 
House  for  the  honor  which  has  been  done  me. 
But  enfeebled  as  I  am  by  disease,  I  beg  that  you 
will  excuse  me.] 

Mr.  W.  HtTNT  then  resumed  the  floor,  and 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  question 
of  the  war,  showing  that  the  longer  it  con- 
tinued the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of 
indemnity  required  from  Mexico — thus  increas- 
ing the  difficulties  of  final  adjustment. 

[In  the  course  of  the  day  a  Message  in  writ- 
ing was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  See  Senate  proceeduigs  for  this 
Message.] 

The  Message  having  been  read,  some  conver- 
sation followed ;  when 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingeesoll  offered  the  following 
resolution ;  which  was  adopted : 

Jiesolved,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, this  day  presented  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  relates  to  an  increase  of  military  officers, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Aifairs ; 
so  much  as  relates  to  additional  impost,  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  so  much  as 
relates  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  report 
thereon  promptly. 

Mr.  Hudson  took  the  floor,  and  resumed  the 
debate.  He  discussed  the  war  and  connected 
topics,  maintaining  that  the  war  was  brought 
upon  us  by  the  act  of  the  President  in  ordering 
the  advance  of  our  army  to  the  Eio  Grande — 
into  a  territory  without  our  jurisdiction — where 
Texas  had  never  extended  her  authority,  and 
had  no  claim,  except  a  mere  paper  claim  and 
declaration  that  it  was  hers. 

A  word  or  two  of  conversation  took  place 
on  this  point  between  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr. 
PiLLSBUET — Mr.  P.  controverting  the  position 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  declaring  that  Texas  had  a 
permanent  force  which  had  ranged  within  that 
territory  for  years  over  the  inhabited  part  of 
that  frontier,  and  which,  with  other  acts  of 
jurisdiction,  constitute  the  basis  of  a  sound 
claim  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Hudson  (resuming)  admitted  that  Texas 
had  settlements  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nueces, 
but  never  upon  the  Bio  Grande. 

He  referred  to  the  comparison  which  gentle- 
men had  attempted  to  institute  between  this 
war  and  that  of  1812 — instituted,  he  said,  be- 
cause this  war  could  not  be  justified  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  maintained  that,  instead  of 
resembling,  this  war  was  the  very  reverse  of 
the  war  of  1812 ;  the  war  of  1812  being  just 
—this,  unjust;  that  being  defensive  — this, 
aggressive ;  that,  commenced  and  prosecuted  to 
extend  the  freedom  of  the  seas — this,  to  extend 
slavery  on  shore. 

He  defended  the  right  of  Congress  to  with- 
hold supplies  to  an  unjust  war.  To  deny  it  was 
to  assert  that  we  were  already  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  and  not  a  free  people.    The 
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power  of  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, to  withhold  supplies,  was  their  peculiar 
prerogative  under  our  Government,  and  was  a 
doctrine  "  formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

He  reviewed  the  course  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  different  stages,  and  their  admissions, 
to  show  that  this  was  a  war  of  conquest ;  and 
alluded  to  the  various,  almost  insurmountable, 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  our  suc- 
cess. 

He  considered  it,  then,  his  duty  to  withhold 
supplies  of  men  and  money  for  more  extended 
movements ;  but  would  pay  our  forces  already 
in  service.  His  policy  woiild  be  to  withdraw 
our  army  to  our  own  territory ;  and  this  not 
with  reference  to  Mexico,  but  with  reference 
to  ourselves,  to  self-respect,  to  truth,  and  jus- 
tice; and  then  proclaim  to  Mexico  and  the 
world  that  we  want  none  of  her  territory ;  that 
we  want  nothing  but  a  just  and  honorable 
peace,  with  such  indemnity  as  she  may  owe 
our  citizens.  This  proposition  would  bring 
Mexico  to  terms,  and  secure  peace  in  a  very 
short  period.    Mr.  H.  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Jbukius  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  remarks  which  I  pro- 
pose to  make  at  this  time  will  mainly  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Notwithstanding  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
subject,  I  am  happy  to  notice  that  it  has  been 
treated,  both  by  the  North  and  the  South, 
generally,  with  the  cool  deliberation  suited  to 
its  importance.  It  has  been  suggested  upon  this 
floor,  that  the  support  of  this  proviso  is  an  act 
hostile  to  the  Administration,  and  tends  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this 
opinion  is  founded  in  misapprehension,  it  is 
proper  to  take  into  consideration  the  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  Congress 
passed  an  act  recognizing  the  existence  of  war 
with  the  republic  of  Mexico.  By  the  same 
statute,  the  army  and  navy  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  the  Government 
authorized  to  increase  the  amount  of  seven 
millions  then  in  the  treasury  by  the  loan  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  raise  fifty  thou- 
sand volunteers,  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  members  of  this 
House  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  fourteen 
only  voted  in  the  negative — making  a  majority 
in  favor  of  the  measure  larger  than  can  be 
found  upon  so  important  a  subject  from  the 
days  of  Jefferson  to  the  present  time.  The 
confidence  of  Congress  in  the  Government  was 
further  evinced  during  last  session,  by  the  most 
liberal  appropriation  bills  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  army  and  navy. 

Congress  has  manifested  a  similar  spirit  at 
the  present  session.  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion was  made  a  special  order  for  the  first  day 
of  March  instant.  But  in  order  to  hasten  the 
passage  of  some  important  appropriation  bills, 


the  bill  in  question  was  postponed  to  the  eighth 
instant.  Aware  of  the  large  amount  of  men 
and  money  necessary  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  contest,  we  have  at  this  session  author- 
ized a  further  loan  of  twenty-eight  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  raising  of  ten  regiments  for  the 
increase  of  the  regular  array.  Appropriation 
bills  suited  to  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  the 
Government,  have  been  passed  with  unexpected 
unanimity ;  and  every  war  measure  recom- 
mended by  Government  of  any  considerable 
importance,  has  already  passed  this  House. 
On  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  war  has 
been  prosecuted  with  commendable  vigor  and 
brilliant  success.  A  large  amount  of  territory, 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  Mexican  re- 
public, is  now  under  our  control.  It  rests  with 
the  Executive  to  direct  the  further  operations. 
Men  and  means  have  been  provided  by  a  patri- 
otic country,  and  a  soldiery  not  less  patriotic 
have  given  in  the  past,  a  pledge  of  future 
bravery  and  renown. 

The  essential  war  measures  having  been  pro- 
vided for,  the  President  has  thought  proper  to 
invite  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  peace. 
Upon  his  recommendation,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations  have  introduced  the  bill  in 
question,  which  provides  that  "the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  be  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  enable  the  President  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic 
of  Mexico  J  to  beused  by  him  in  the  event  that 
said  treaty,  when  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof." 

This  bill  is  not  a  war  but  a  peace  measure. 
The  money  cannot  he  drawn  from  the  treasury 
until  the  republic  of  Mexico  has  agreed  on 
terms  for  adjusting  her  difflcnties  with  this 
country.  How  soon  that  event  will  occur  is  a 
question  of  great  doubt.  Present  appearances 
are  not  propitious  of  early  negotiation.  But  it 
may  be  wanted  at  some  time;  and,  before 
voting  for  the  bill,  I  shall  not  fail  to  inquire,  to 
what  specific  purpose  is  this  three  millions  of 
money  to  be  devoted  ?  When  it  is  remembered 
that  our  Government  has  announced  its  deter- 
mination to  require  of  Mexico  the  payment  of 
the  immense  amount  due  our  citizens  for  spolia- 
tions long  since  committed,  and  an  adequate 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  when  we  consider  that  Mexico 
is  unable  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  surrender  to  us  of  a  portion  of  her 
territory  is  the  only  way  in  which  she  can 
make  the  required  recompense — we  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  our  forces  have  taken 
possession  of  that  portion  of  Mexico,  which, 
from  its  contiguity  to  our  own  dominion  and 
its  commercial  and  agricultural  advantages  in- 
vites the  hardy  industry  and  resistless  enter- 
prise of  our  people.  Our  laws  are  already 
administered  there ;  the  press  is  scattering  in- 
telligence in  our  own  language  there ;  and  an 
army  has  been  sent  to  California,  with  express 
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orders  to  be  disbanded  west  of  tbe  Eooky 
Mountains.  When  that  army  shall  return  they 
■will  bring  the  country  with  them. 

Upon  the  return  of  peace  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  it  may  well 
be  expected  that  expediency  as  well  as  justice 
will  suggest  the  propriety  of  paying  to  the 
Mexican  Government  this  three  millions  as  a 
balance  due  Mexico,  over  and  above  her  in- 
debtedness to  us,  for  the  territory  we  shall 
Scquire.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
three  millions  is  wanted.  When  we  consider 
how  much  more  than  she  can  pay  Mexico  owes 
already,  it  woud  be  idle  to  ask,  for  what  other 
purpose  can  the  three  millions  be  required  ? 

When  we  are  thus  taking  measures  for  a 
permanent  acquisition  of  territory,  ordinary 
prudence  forces  upon  us  the  inquiry.  To  what 
purpose  shall  this  territory  be  devoted  ?  Shall 
it  be  hallowed  by  free  and  cheerful  toil,  or  must 
it  be  condemned  to  yield  a  stinted  supply  to 
the  reluctant  labor  of  the  slave  ?  The  proviso 
under  consideration  is  intended  to  perform  the 
office  of  reserving  this  territory  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  free  labor.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
to  brand  this  movement  with  hard  names,  and 
to  impress  upon  it  the  odium  of  Abolitionism. 
But  the  day  has  gone  by  when  men  can  be 
driven  from  the  performance  of  their  duty  by 
such  expedients.  This  is  no  Abolition  project. 
The  proviso  does  not  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  now  exists.  With  that  sub- 
ject we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  take  this  up 
as  a  great  national  question — a  question  un- 
trammelled by  any  vested  right — one  which 
addresses  itself  to  us  not  as  mere  philanthro- 
pists or  partisans,  but  as  legislators. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  case  of 
the  highest  authority — an  authority  which 
honorable  gentlemen  who  take  the  other  side 
of  this  question  by  no  means  should  question. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  days  since, 
when  the  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  was  in  progress  through  this  House,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Buet)  proposed  an  amendment  to ,  that  bill, 
fixing  the  line  for  slave  territory  at  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude. 
The  honorable  mover  of  that  amendment,  with 
those  who  deny  the  power  generally,  voted  in 
favor  of  that  amendment ;  thus  explicitly  ad- 
mitting, by  their  most  solemn  acts,  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control  this  question.  Acts  are 
better  evidence  of  the  real  opinions  of  men 
than  declarations.  Thus,  upon  authority  of 
the  highest  character,  judicial  and  legislative, 
am  I  borne  out  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  con- 
stitution has  vested  in  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  territory 
thus  acquired. 

Mr.  SxBWAET  opposed  the  grant  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  proposed"  by  the  bill  under 
consideration,  as  intended  to  ratify  any  treaty 
the  President  of,  the  United  States  might  think 
proper  to  make  for  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
It  was  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  beforehand, 
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and  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  would  pre- 
clude both  Houses  from  objecting  to  ratify 
and  carry  out  any  treaty  whatever  which  the 
President  might  be  disposed  to  make. 

He  denounced  the  war  as  a  Presidential  war, 
and  a  war  of  conquest,  and  would  vote  for  the 
"  Wilmot  proviso  "  as  the  most  effectual  means, 
if  carried,  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Administration  was  to 
acquire  new  territory  to  make  it  slave  territory, 
and  if  this  prohibition  of  slavery  were  imposed 
by  Congress,  their  warhke  spirit  would  quickly 
subside.  Still  he  had  voted  supplies  because 
the  President,  by  plunging  us  into  war  and 
our  army  into  danger,  had  left  him  no  choice. 
He  had  done  it  for  the  protection  of  our  army. 

He  commented  upon  the  fatuity  and  madness 
of  the  Administration  in  involving  us  in  war 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  territory  with  which 
we  could  do  nothing  when  got,  and  which 
would  but  prove  an  apple  of  discord,  and  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union  itself. 

Mr.  BEOOKENBEOTjeH  said,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  unlike  many  gentle- 
men from  the  South,  he  had  no  fears  for  the 
institution  of  slavery,  or  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union ;  not  from  any  wilful  bhndness,  but 
because,  after  calm  reflection,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  whenever  the  governments  of  this 
country,  either  State  or  Federal,  had  under- 
taken to  legislate  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
and  prescribe  rules  for  public  opinion,  their 
enactments  were  but  a  dead  letter  c<n  the  statute 
book.  Any  legislation  at  this  time,  declaring 
that  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  occupied  by  one 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  would  be  perfectly  futile  and  ineffectual. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Government  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  North  and  the  South 
had  been  advancing  with  giant  and  equal  stride 
towards  the  West,  and  no  arbitrary  line  could 
restrain  the  advances  of  the  in.stitutions  of 
either.  The  Missouri  compromise  line  had  only 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  South  because  north 
of  that  line  slavery  could  not  go,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  so  as  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

But  granting  that  the  principles  of  the  amend- 
ment could  be  enforced,  (in  case  it  were  adopt- 
ed,) Mr.  B.  presented  a  picture  of  the  blighting 
influences  it  would  entail  upon  the  South,  re- 
sulting finally  in  the  extermination  of  the  entire 
white  race  in  that  section ;  a  consequence  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme  to  the  North  and  of  all 
sections  of  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  institution  were 
allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  to 
spread  southward  and  westward,  by  diffusion 
it  would  lose  its  strength,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  century,  he  prophesied,  its  very  existence 
itself.  It  was  already  beginning  to  ebb  in  the 
southern  States,  and  white  labor  and  industry 
were  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  of 
the  slave. 
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.  Advancing  to  the  subject  of  the  war,  and 
premising  that  it  wag  a  just  war  upon  our  part, 
a  redress  of  aggressions  and  wrongs,  Mr.  B.  did 
not  understand  that  our  Government  was,  nor 
would  he  have  it  to  be,  a  new-modelled,  Quaker 
sort  of  a  Government,  which,  with  hands 
bound,  was  to  submit  to  all  public  injuries  and 
insults,  either  because  it  was  too  good  to  pre- 
sent them,  or  because  the  Government  making 
them  was  too  poor  to  make  reparation ;  but  he 
said,  if  that  party  had  waste  lands,  (as  it  made 
no  other  indemnity,)  he  did  not  see  why  those 
waste  lands  should  not  be  appropriated  by  us. 
It  might  be  called  dismemberment,  robbery, 
&c. ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  nations  of  the 
present  day  had  no  better  title  to  their  own 
territory  than  that  of  conquest.  Mexico  should 
be  made  to  pay  our  just  demands  ;  and  if  she 
had  no  money,  it  was  no  crime  to  take  her  land 
for  indemnity  to  our  citizens  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  expenses  of  the  war  she  has 
brought  upon  us.  He  did  not  pretend  to  des- 
ignate what  portion  of  her  territory ;  but  his 
objections  to  taking  a  particular  line,  aud  de- 
fending and  holding  it,  were  very  much  removed 
by  the  argument  of  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  his  own  section  of  the  country  a  few  days 
since. 

Mr.  MoOlehand  signified  his  intention  to 
vote  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  accordance  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents ; .  and  briefly  mentioned  the  points 
which  he  should  make  in  its  support,  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds,  as  well  as  those  of  expe- 
diency. 

Mr.  GiDDiNGS  said  he  would  present  a  synop- 
sis of  what  he  would  have  said  were  there  a 
more  general  attendance  of  the  committee.  He 
said  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  great  question  of  freedom  and  slavery 
was  to  be  passed  upon  by  this  body.  From 
that  issue  no  member  could  escape ;  each  must 
show  whether  he  be  on  the  side  of  oppression 
or  freedom. 

There  is  now  (said  he)  no  longer  doubt  as  to 
the  objects  and  ulterior  designs  of  this  war. 
They  are  now  understood  through  the  country. 
That  object  (he  said)  is  the  acquisition  of  fur- 
ther slave  territory ;  it  is  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He  had 
regarded  that  measure  at  the  time  as  fatal  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Union.  He  stated  that 
the  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  if  con- 
tinued, must  end  in  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  separation  of  the  States.  He  did 
not  regret  that  an  issue  so  distinct  was  pre- 
sented. He  was  himself  prepared  to  meet  it. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  northern  men  of  both  parties 
uniting  upon  this  important  question.  "No 
more  slave  territory  "  has  become  the  watch- 
word among  the  free  States.  They  will  adhere 
to  that  doctrine.  They  will  never  permit  Texas 
to  extend  beyond  its  actual  limits. 

He  desired  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  proposition  just  made  by 


an  eminent  statesman  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  That  plan  was  to  take  possession  of 
territory  large  enough  to  form  twelve  such 
States  as  that  of  Ohio.  He  proposes  to  hold 
this  immense  territory  under  military  occupa- 
tion. That  will  ensure  aa  emigration  into  it 
of  slaveholders  with  their  slaves,  which  will 
render  it  slave  territory.  If  we  should  not 
then  obtain  it  from  Mexico,  it  will  be  prepared 
for  revolt,  after  the  example  of  Texas.  If  we 
should  obtain  any  portion  of  the  territory  it 
will  then  be  called  slave  territory;  and  we 
shall  be  told  that  we  must  not  interrupt  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  therefore  it 
must  remain  slave  territory.  He  wished  to 
warn  the  people  of  the  free  States  against  this 
insidious  proposition.  He  insisted  that  not 
another  inch  of  slave  territory  should  be 
acquired.  The  boundaries  of  Texas  must  never 
extend  beyond  the  Nueces ;  nor  must  there 
ever  be  another  slave  State  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

He  repelled  the  idea  that  had  been  thrown 
out  that  the  Whig  party  were  in  favor  of  prose- 
outing  the  war.  He  said  he  represented  the 
strongest  Whig  district  in  the  Union,  and  that 
they  had  authorized  no  man  to  pledge  them  to 
the  support  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Sbaman  obtained  the  floor,  and  said  that 
some  of  the  measures  of  this  Congress  were  as 
extraordinary  as  important.  The  acquisition 
of  territory  by  annexation  and  compromise — a 
change  in  our  system  of  keeping  and  disburs- 
ing the  public  moneys,  and  the  revenue  laws — 
a  war  of  conquest,  and  a  national  debt,  are 
among  its  prominent  features.  These  he  should 
speak  of  freely  and  honestly. 

He  voted  for  the  two  million  biU  at  the  last 
session,  with  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  should 
vote  for  it  now.  He  was  willing  to  go  with 
him  that  would  go  farthest  in  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  the  means  to  secure 
a  peace  with  Mexico.  He  did  not  Believe  the 
bin  would  accomplish  such  a  wished-for  result; 
but  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  lead  him  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  bill,  much  as  he  disliked  it. 
He  opposed  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  on  the  ground  that  it  extended  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  He  was  opposed  to  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  it,  and  thought  it  ought  to  be 
confined  within  its  present  limits.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  war.  It  was  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, and  unjust  in  its  inception.  It  was  waged 
for  conquest  and  to  extend  slavery.  The  Presi- 
dent provoked  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  Mexico  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  or  even  across  the  disputed  boundary 
if  it  would  stop  the  war,  and  lead  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. He  considered  the  sub-treasury  an 
unfortunate  and  an  unwise  measure.  It  was 
condemned  by  all  intelligent  merchants  as  a 
measure  of  mischief,  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Ibe  specie  clause  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Haepee  then  obtained  the  floor'  He 
briefly  gave  notice  of  points  which  he  should 
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discuss  more  fully  in  his  written  speech.  In  it, 
he  should  endeavor  to  show  that  this  was  a 
presidential  war ;  a  war  of  aggression  :  that  it 
was  caused  hy  the  movement,  hy  the  order  of 
the  President,  of  our  troops  to  the  Eio  Grande, 
into  a  territory  which  was  not  onrs,  over  which, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  (Mr.  Pillsbtjet,)  Texas 
had  never  exercised  jurisdiction :  that  it  was 
not  a  war  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  but 
that  the  failure  of  Mexico  to  make  payment 
of  indemnities  to  our  citizens,  was  made  the 
pretext  for  commencing  the  war,  for  the  object 
of  a  permanent  acquisition  of  territory :  that 
the  conduct  of  this  war  reflected  no  honor  upon 
the  Administration ;  but  ttiat  it  was  a  war  upon 
our  brave  generals,  who  had  shed  lustre  upon 
the  arms  of  our  country.  He  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso :  it  was  not  a 
question  with  the  North ;  they  were  decided 
that  no  more  territory  should  be  acquired,  to 
be  made  slave  territory.  He  maintained  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  war  was  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory,  that  the  South,  in  all  time 
to  come,  might  have  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  had  been  stated  in  the  public  papers 
there.  The  orders  to  the  American  army  and 
navy,  to  invade  and  conquer  a  portion  of  Mexi- 
can territory,  and  establish  political  and  civil 
power  therein ;  the  troops  sent  by  Colonel 
Stevenson  to  California,  with  their  families, 
implements  of  agriculture,  &c.,  were  evidences 
of  the  fact. 

An  additional  motive  was,  to  gain  or  secure 
political  power,  regardless  of  the  interests  to 
the  country.  This  is  clear,  from  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Administration  and  its  friends 
in  and  out  of  this  House,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  General  Taylor  in  the  war. 

This  biU  (he  said)  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  one  to  give  the  President  three  millions 
of  dollars  as  secret-service  money,  to  be  used, 
if  tlie  President  so  please,  to  fulfil  any  arrange- 
ment he  may  have  made  with  Santa  Anna,  when 
he  permitted  him  to  return  to  Mexico,  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  Mexican  army : 
that  this  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the  whole  Whig 
party  to  aflford :  that  this  money  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  used  to  bribe  and  corrupt  the 
authorities  of  Mexico,  both  civil  and  military, 
to  procure  a  quasi  peace :  that  this  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  party 
in  power  made  heretofore,  which  were,  to 
"  conquer  a  peace ;  "  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
revel  "  in  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas  :  "  that 
he  would  not  have  any  agency  in  furnishing 
funds  for  a  purpose  so  profligate  and  disgraceful. 
He  said  we  had  now  a  country  unoccupied,  of 
an  extent  sufficient  to  make  several  new  States : 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  ter- 
ritory sought  by  the  President,  that  is,  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California — an  extent  of 
country  greater  than  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  Union :  that  the  introduction 
of  this  territory  into  the  Union  would  agitate . 


the  question  of  slavery,  which,  ultimately,  and 
at  no  very  remote  period,  in  his  opinion,  would 
shake  this  Union  from  its  centre  to  its  circum- 
ference, and  terminate  in  the  subversion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  union  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Thomasson  opposed  the  three  million 
biU,  either  with  or  without  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  gave  his  reasons  why  he  voted  for  it 
last  year.  He  then  digressed  into  some  dis- 
cussion of  political  topics  in  general. 

Mr.  Pendletoit  then  obtained  the  floor,  and 
moved  that  the  committee  rise.  ■ 

The  question  was  put,  and  no  quorum  voted. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  Chairman  re- 
ported that  fact  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Pendleton  moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 

The  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays 
as  follows — ^yeas  13,  nays  40. 

The  House  having  refused  to  adjourn — 

Mr.  Deomgoolb  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  put,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  ordered  the  Clerk 
to  call  the  roll. 

When  the  call  had  progressed  a  few  minutes — 

Mr.  Steohm  moved  that  the  further  proceed- 
ings of  the  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  question  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  roll  being  called  through,  it  appeared 
that  fifty-eight  members  had  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  absentees  were  then  called,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  five  other  members  were  present — 
making  sixty-three  in  all. 

The  doors  of  the  Hall  were  now  closed,  and 
the  list  of  absentees  were  then  again  called 
for  excuses ;  and  Messrs.  Abbott,  Johkt  Q. 
Adams,  Bell,  Culvee,  Dobbin,  Lewis,  McKat, 
Pettit,  Staekwbather,  and  Young,  were  sev- 
erally excused. 

During  the  call  of  the  absentees  several  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  call  and  to  adjourn  were 
made  and  rejected. 

When  the  absentees  were  called  through,  the 
following  order  was  adopted : 

Ordered,  That  special  messengers,  to  be  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  be  sent  for  the  absent  mem- 
bers, and  that  they  be  taken  into  custody  and 
brought  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Paean  moved  to  suspend  the  call,  and 
stated  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  he  had  been  called  on  to  pass  upon 
accounts  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  arresting 
members  during  the  process  of  calls  of  the 
House.  It  frequently  happened,  that  during 
the  calls  of  the  House  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
arrested  members  and  had  them  in  attendance 
at  the  door  of  the  Hall  when  the  call  was  sus- 
pended, which  always  released  members  from 
custody  without  the  payment  of  the  fine,  and 
the  House  was  then  called  upon  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  F.'s  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to, 
and  the  call  was  suspended. 

Mr.  George  W.  Jones  moved  that  the  Hons? 
adjourn.    Bejected. 
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Mr.  Cobb  moved  that  the  House  again  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole.     Rejected. 

Mr.  Cobb  then  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ. 

The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative — 
yeas  22,  nays  36. 

Mr.  Sawtbs  inquired  of  the  Chair  if  it  was 
in  order  for  him  to  make  a  speech  on  the  'W'il- 
mot  proviso  ? 

The  Chair  decided  that  no  speech  on  any 
snhject  would  he  in  order  at  thi^  time,  (no 
quorum.)  '•  .-. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
amy  gentleman  would  object  to  his  making  a 
speech,  as  it  would  be  a  rich  one. 

Another  motion  to  adjoui-n  was  then  made, 
and,  having  been  decided  in  the  affirmative, 

the  House,  at  a  very  late  hour,  adjourned. 


IBT  SElirATE. 

MoKDAT,  February  15. 
The  Mexican  War — Mr.  W6hster''s  Sesolutions. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  that  he  proposed 
to  lay  upon  the  table  two  resolutions  respecting 
the  Mexican  war.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to 
interfere,  by  any  proposition  of  his  own,  with 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  commonly  called 
the  three  million  bill,  either  by  way  of  amend- 
inent  to  that  bill  or  otherwise ;  but  he  wished, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  existing 
war,  and  to  say  something  in  favor  of  the  two 
resolutions  he  now  presented  to  the  Senate. 
He  would  therefore  offer  the  resolutions,  and 
ask  that  they  may  be  laid  on  the  table,  until  he 
should  call  them  up.  He  asked  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  read.  They  were  accordingly 
read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  war  now  existing  with  Mexi- 
co ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory  to  form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the 
TJmon. 

Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  signified  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  that  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  desire  to  dismember  the 
Bepublic  of  Mexico,  and  is  ready  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  that  Republic  for  peace,  for  a  lib- 
eral adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  for  just  indemni- 
ties due  by  either  Government  to  the  citizens  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Sevieb  expressed  the  hope  that  the  hon- 
orable Senator  would  call  up  his  resolutions  for 
consideration  within  the  present  week. 

Mr.  Webster.     Certainly. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Washington  Monument. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  previous 
orders  were  postponed,  and  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
George  Washington,  was  taken  up — ayes  19, 
noes  14. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  considered  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Mr.  Miller  expressed  a  hope  that  the  joint 
resolution  might  be  acted  on  promptly,  as  the 
managers  wished  to  lay  the  corner  stone  on  the 
22d  instant. 

Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  dis- 
courteous to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
was  not  in  his  seat,  to  urge  the  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution  in  his  absence.  That  Senator, 
it  would  be  recollected,  had  opposed  this  meas- 
ure at  the  last  session,  and  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  produce  some  new  facts  when  it  should 
be  again  brought  forward.  As  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  therefore,  he 
moved  to  lay  the  joint  resolution  on  the  table 
for  the  present. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to — ayes  17,  noes  16. 

War  Steame/ra. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  build 
and  equip  four  additional  steamers  for  the  use 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dayton  requested  some  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  these  vessels,  and  by  whom  they 
had  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said  the  bill  contained  but  a 
single  provision,  and  required  no  elaborate  ex- 
planation. ,It  rested  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  in  his  annual  Message,  and  on 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  F. 
here  read  extracts  from  the  public  documents. 
He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  another  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  Commodore 
Warrington;  and  on  the  authority  of  these 
recommendations,  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  report  the 
bill.  The  necessity  of  at  least  one  vessel  of 
this  description,  to  be  attached  to  each  of  our 
squadrons,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Their 
utility  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
different  ports,  for  towing  vessels  in  a  calm,  or 
when  vessels  were  exposed  to  a  lee  shore,  or  for 
the  transmission  of  information,  was  perfectly 
apparent.  The  war  in  which  we  were  now 
ehgaged  offered  another  reason.  It  was  true, 
they  might  not  be  ready  for  service  during  the 
war,  the  termination  of  which  was  doubtful ; 
but  as  a  part  of  our  peace  establishment,  such 
vessels  were  necessary.  Whether  they  were 
to  he  built  for  propellers,  or  not,  the  bill  did 
not  say ;  it  was  a  subject  which  the  committee 
did  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  decide. 
Experiments  were  going  on,  the  result  of  which 
would  determine  the  character  of  these  vessels. 
Considering  the  disposition  always  manifested 
to  put  our  naval  establishment  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, and  the  late  period  of  the  session,  he  hoped 
the  bill  would  pass  without  delay. 

Mr.  Davis  wished  to  know  the  expense  of 
the  vessels.    •  ' 

Mr.  Fairfield.  The  estimate  was  $500,000 
each. 

Mr.  Htintington.  Any  time  suggested  when 
they  will  be  finished  ? 
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Mr.  Faiefield.  None.  The  materials  are 
not  yet  determined  on. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  amount  does  the  bill  ap- 
propriate ? 

Mr.  Fairfield.     One  million. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  had  always  felt  inclined  to 
vote  for  strengthening  our  navy.  Even  if  ve 
vrere  in  profound  peace,  and  the  state  of  our 
finances  permitted,  he  would  he  in  favor  of 
these  steamers,  looking  at  the  extent  of  our 
commerce,  which  finds  its  way  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth,  entering  into  the  markets  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  use  of  steam, 
either  for  offensive  operations  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, was  important.  It  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  all  commercial  nations,  and  most  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  had  availed  themselves 
of  it.  We  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
to  increase  our  steam  navy,  and  take  every 
means  to  obtain  greater  practical  skill  in  the 
construction  and  armament  of  such  vessels. 
All  these  considerations  would  justify  this  in- 
crease even  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  But 
in  the  last  European  journals  he  saw  a  new 
motive  for  this  measure.  He  believed  we  had 
now  no  squadron,  not  a  single  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  foreign  papers  an- 
nounce that  in  London  there  was  now  an  oflice 
opened  for  the  sale  of  letters  of  marque.  The 
names  of  three  of  these  vessels  were  given. 
They  were  equipjjed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising  against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  was  any  valuable  service  in 
which  steamers  could  be  employed,  it  would  be 
against  such  vessels  striving  to  assail  our  com- 
merce on  the  great  highway  of  nations.  They 
ought  now  to  be  ready. 

He  would  not,  at  this  time,  go  more  largely 
into  this  subject.  But  he  hoped  the  bill  would 
be  favorably  considered,  without  reference  to 
the  war.  The  state  of  our  finances,  it  was 
true,  admonished  us  to  be  economical,  and  an 
appropriation  of  two  millions  was  a  large  appro- 
priation. But  if  they  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility said  they  wanted  them,  he  was  prepared 
to  accede  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  NiiES  said  his  friend  from  Maine  had 
acted  very  properly  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Senate.  But  he  (Mr.  N.)  did  not  under- 
stand this  increase  to  be  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  w«r.  These  vessels 
were  advocated  on  the  ground  of  their  con- 
venience. Were  we  in  a  different  state  of 
things  as  to  finances,  and  if  the  other  expenses 
consequent  on  the  war  would  admit,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  favor  this  bill.  But  he  was 
inclined  to  beheve  that  the  best  way,  unless 
these  vessels  were  essentially  necessary  for  the 
war,  or  for  a  time  of  peace,  would  be  to  adopt 
the  course  commenced  last  session,  and  encour- 
age the  increase  of  private  steamers.  In  point 
of  economy  this  was  preferable,  as  they  might 
be  employed  at  half  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion. There  was  now  a  steamer,  the  Washing- 
ton, nearly  ready,  which  would  be,  without 
question,  the  best  steamship  afloat.    She  had 


cost  $300,000,  little  more  than  half  which  we 
are  asked  for,  and  better  than  any  we  have. 
These  vessels  would  be  efllcient  when  needed 
for  service.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  adopted  this  principle,  and 
would  not  have  continued  it,  had  it  not  been 
found  advantageous.  Their  example  was  wor- 
thy our  imitation.  This  biU,  too,  would  involve 
an  appropriation  of  two  millions,  in  the  midst 
of  a  war,  and  while  we  were  drawing  largely 
on  our  treasury.  They  were  not  assumed  to 
be  necessary  for  the  war,  and  therefore  we 
should  pause  before  we  authorize  such  a  large 
outlay.  The  President  had,  in  his  Message, 
recommended  that  no  appropriations  should  be 
made,  but  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  this  was  a  proposition  to  enlarge  our  navy 
for  a  time  of  peace.  We  had  gone  on,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  making 
large  appropriations,  amounting  already  to  many 
millions,  and  we  were  now  required  to  swell 
the  list  further.  We  were  going  on,  he  would 
not  say  recklessly,  but  improvidently,  in  appro- 
priating thus  largely  while  we  had  a  war  on 
hand,  and  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  Every  way  we  were  met  by  expenses. 
Appropriations  were  made  almost  without  limit. 
And  what  single  thing  had  been  done  to  sustain 
the  country  under  these  heavy  expenditures  3 
None  in  the  world.  Only  a  single  proposition 
had  been  submitted,  and  that  included  not 
more  than  half  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  bill.  It  would  be  acting  unwisely  to 
authorize  further  expenses  unless  they  are 
necessary  for  the  war. 

Mr.  Oalhottn  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence with  these  views.  It  was  a  great  point 
to  restrict  our  appropriations,  and  to  incur  no 
expenditure  which  could  be  avoided.  If  war 
was  to  go  on,  he  knew  not  how  we  should  get 
through.  Yet  from  the  appropriations,  day 
after  day,  it  might  be  supposed  that  our  treasury 
was  overflowing.  He  would  postpone  this 
appropriation  until  after  the  war.  He  was 
opposed  to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Faiefield  briefly  replied,  reiterating  his 
former  arguments. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed 


Tttesdat,  February  16. 
TTiree  Million  BiU. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seviee,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order, 
being  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  conclusion ; 
with  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Badgee  said  that  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  proposed  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  which,  as  he  did  not  feel  himself  pre- 
pared to  vote,  he  thought  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  assign  to  the  Senate  the  reasons 
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whioh  would  govern  him  in  the  course  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  take  upon  the  subject  now 
before  them ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
erally prevailing  practice  for  Senators  in  the 
debate  upon  this  bill  to  give,  as  far  as  they 
deemed  proper,  an  expression  of  their  views  in 
relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  war,  he 
would  follow  tlie  example  which  had  thus  been 
set  him,  and,  according  to  the  phrase  once 
fashionable  but  now  somewhat  fallen  into  dis- 
use, define  his  position,  in  which  he  not  only 
differed  from  those  gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  but  in  some 
respects  from  those  upon  his  own  side.  There 
was,  however,  another  subject  which  it  seemed 
to  him  demanded  a  preliminary  examination. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  which 
any  member  of  that  body  assumed,  who  under- 
took at  the  present  day  either  to  vote  or  to  speak 
against  such  measures  as  were  pressed  upoa 
the  consideration  of  Congress  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  this  Government ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  draw  their  attention  to  what  had 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  as  being  a  system- 
atic effort  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  control  the  freedom 
of  discussion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress ;  freedom  of  discussion  and  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  this  Union ;  and  stiH.further  to  reach 
forward  a  proposal  for  arresting  all  freedom  of 
speech,  all  discussion  among  the  people  of  this 
country  upon  subjects  relating  to  this  war.  He 
proposed  to  produce  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  some  evidence  that,  whether  he  was 
right  or  not  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come  on  this  subject,  it  was,  at  all  events,  a 
conclusion  founded  upon  strong  probable  evi- 
dence, and  that  it  presented  such  an  aspect  of 
our  affairs  as  should  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  cause  them  to  institute 
a  strict  and  earnest  inquiry,  whether,  while  the 
forms  of  their  Government  continued  to  be  the 
same  as  were  handed  down  by  our  ancestors, 
there  was  not  imminent  danger  that  the  spirit 
of  those  institutions  should  be  entirely  trans- 
muted, and  that  we  were  no  longer  to  stand 
before  the  civilized  world  as  a  people  really 
and  truly  free,  possessing  here,  and  possessing 
everywhere,  the  right  of  speech,  the  right  of 
discussion,  the  right  of  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  our  rulers.  He  had  said  that 
the  conviction  had  been  forced  upon  his  mind. 
It  had  been  forced  upon  it,  for  it  was  such  a 
conviction  as  no  American  would  desire  to 
have,  because  it  presented  one  branch  of  that 
Government  which  claimed  his  warmest  affec- 
tions, in  au  attitude  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  in  a  position  of  aggression  upon 
the  other  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
in  a  position  manifesting  a  desire  to  take  from 
the  people  themselves  the  first  fundamental,  in- 
dubitable right  which  belonged  to  them,  as  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  this  country — the  con- 
sideration of,  and  free  expression  of  opinion  in 


relation  to  the  measures  of  those  who,  by  their 
selection,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Government. 

He  had  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  action,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  was 
first  directed  towards  the  control  of  freedom 
of  discussion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Was  any  proof  necessary  upon 
this  subject?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
proof  was  evident  to  every  Senator.  Was  there 
a  measure  introduced  here — was  there  a  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  here,  or  that  took  place 
in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  upon  a  meas- 
ure recommended  to  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  either  of  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  of  this  country — ^that  it  was  not  at 
once  made  the  subject,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Executive  press  of  this  city,  not 
of  inquiry,  not  of  argument,  not  of  discussion, 
but  of  instant  and  summary  condemnation 
towards  those  who  withheld  from  them  their 
support  ?  Had  they  not,  during  the  whole  of 
this  session,  observed  that  if,  under  the  operar 
tion  of  the  peculiar  rules  which  existed  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
every  measure  that  was  desired  by  the  Execu- 
tive passed  that  body  almost  without  discussion 
and  without  consideration,  it  was  inmnediately 
held  up  as  an  example  which  we  were  told  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  foUow  ?  It  was  not 
long  ago  that  they  were  told  that  if  a  day  or 
two  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  any 
measure,  however  important  it  might  be,  it  was 
instantly  to  be  reported  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  Congress  were  not  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  proper  duties ;  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  they  owed  to  the  people 
who  sent  them  here ;  that  they  were  not  en- 
gaged, as  they  ought  to  be,  in  passing  without 
debate,  a  measure  proposed  to  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive.  Not  a  day — ^he  thought  he 
might  say  not  a  day — certainly  very  few  days 
had  passed  during  this  session  of  Congres?,  in 
which  one  or  both  branches  of  the  supreme 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
exposed  to  remarks  and  observations  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  were  not  very  becoming 
to  the  source  whence  they  proceeded,  and 
were  manifestly  calculated  (and  he  presumed 
therefore  clearly  designed)  to  produce  upon 
this  body,  and  upop  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress, a  ready,  prompt,  unreasoning  submission 
to  every  demand  that  was  made  upon  them  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  B.,  after  disposing  of  these  preliminary 
matters,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing war,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  the 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  He  referred  to  the  Message  of 
the  President,  wherein  was  a  recital  of  the  act 
of  May  13,  1846,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
this  war  had  been  brought  upon  us  by  Mexico, 
and  proceeded  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  positive  declaration,  the  President 
himself  seemed  not  very  clear  on  the  sitbject, 
or  else  apprehended  that  those  whom  he  was 
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addressing  were  not  altogether  convinced  that 
the  proposition  as  declared  was  correct.  If  he 
had  had  no  misgivings  upon  the  suhject,  what 
would  have  heen  his  course  ?  Why,  he  would 
have  stated  distinctly,  and  in  direct  terms,  once 
for  all,  that  Mexico  had  made  war  upon  us ; 
hut  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which 
struck  him  forcibly  upon  the  reading  of  the 
Message,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  por- 
tion of  that  Message  in  which  the  President 
alluded  to  the  war,  without  adding  that  the 
war  was  commenced  by  Mexico.  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  to  the  President  that  he  meant 
to  assert  that  which  he  believed  to  be  false; 
but  what  ho  meant  to  say  was,  that  if  he  were 
really  and  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
■  proposition,  there  was  no  necessity  for  so  fre- 
quent a  repetition  of  it.  Such  repetition  could 
only  spring,  he  thought,  either  from  a  desire  to 
strengthen  one's  own  convictions,  or  to  remove 
the  incredulity  of  others.  Again :  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  to  what  purpose 
tended  his  long  recital  of  the  grievances  and 
wrongs  which  Mexico  had  inflicted  upon  us  ? 
"What  had  they  to  do  with  the  subject?  If 
Mexico  commenced  the  war,  on  our  part  it 
could  only  be  defensive,  and  any  recitals  of 
reasons  which  should  induce  us  to  go  to  war 
were  altogether  superfluous. 

The  present  Executive  would  continue  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Government  but  for  a  short 
term,  and  beyond  that  he  would  have  no  more 
connection  with  the  Government  than  any 
other  citizen.  When  he  did  an  act,  therefore, 
by  which  the  country  was  involved  in  war,  by 
that  act  he  involved  others  in  a  war  of  which 
he  did  not  himself  share  any  portion  of  the 
responsibility.  It  was  the  war  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  war  in  which  the  people  of  the  country 
were  directly  interested  ;  and  it  was  a  war, 
therefore,  on  which  we  were  not  at  liberty  to 
turn  our  backs,  and  say.  Ton  have  got  us  into 
a  war,  get  out  of  it  as  you  can.  What  was 
Congress  to  do  when  the  gallant  Taylor  with  his 
army  was  placed  in  a  position  of  peril  ?  What 
were  we  to  do  ?  Leave  our  gallant  troops  in  a 
hostile  country  to  he  overpowered,  cut  in  pieces, 
annihilated,  by  way  of  punishing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  having  brought  them 
into  such  straits?  We  have  been  obliged  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  war,  not  because 
we  did  not  understand  the  wrong  which  had 
been  committed  upon  us  by  the  exercise  of 
usurped  power  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
hut  we  felt  the  wrong  the  deeper  because,  in 
consequence  of  its  commission,  we  were  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  duty  to  our  country 
obliged  us  to  support  the  war. 

But  he  had  voted  these  supplies  for  the  war. 
Why  ?  Not  because  he  thought  the  war  was 
necessary;  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary. 
Not  because  it  was  commenced  by  Mexico ;  he 
believed  it  was  commenced  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  he  had  voted  the 
supplies  because  the  interests  of  his  country 
were  at  stake  in  the  actual  condition  of  things ; 


because  the  remedy  of  withholding  the  sup- 
plies, that  ultima  ratio  which  was  never  to  be 
applied  until  all  others  failed  in  controlling  the 
too  great  extension  of  executive  power,  might 
produce  mischievous  consequences ;  and  there- 
fore, with  great  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  when 
the  Senator  thanked  God  he  had  not  voted  any 
supplies  for  this  war,  he  had  better  reconsider 
the  source  of  his  thanks,  and  have  voted  the 
supplies  which  the  necessities  of  the  case  re- 
quired, for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  gallant  little  army  in 
the  perilous  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  who  were  entirely  guiltless  in  the  matter, 
and  have  united  with  us  in  a  solemn  declaration 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  supplies  were 
granted,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  we 
would  not  support  the  war. 

It  would  then  be  time  enough  to  consider,  if 
the  President  should  be  so  unwise  as  not  to 
submit  to  the  wishes  of  Congress.  If  he  should 
go  on  upon  his  own  authority  in  controlling  the 
war  in  such  manner  as  he  pleased ;  if  he  did 
this,  he  for  one,  would  be  found  side  by  side 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Not  because  he 
would  do  it  willingly.  God  knows  he  would 
do  it  very  unwillingly ;  but,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  he  would  unite  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  refusing  the  supplies ;  and  he 
would  put  it  to  the  country,  and  to  the  civilized 
world,  to  decide  whether  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  from  such  an 
unsupported  war,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  obstinate  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the. Ex- 
ecutive, and  not  to  any  factious  spirit  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  These  were  his  general 
views  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  war. 
These  were  the  reasons  upon  which  he  had 
supported  the  war ;  these  were  the  reasons  on 
which  he  would  continue  to  vote  the  necessary 
supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  until  that 
state  of  things  arrived  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
when  it  would  be  seen  whether  the  President 
would  obstinately  persist  in  prosecuting  the 
war,  from  mistaken  views  of  benefit  to  the 
country,  or  from  views  of  personal  ambition ; 
and  then  he  should  stand  ready  to  record  his 
vote  against  surrendering  the  authority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  purposes  and  objects  of  a 
war  sanctioned  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  confided  to  us,  and  not  to  the  President. 

Mr.  B.  next  adverted  to  the  change  which 
had  come  over  this  war  in  the  course  of  the 
year  which  had  elapsed  since  its  commence- 
ment. It  was  now  plainly  and  clearly  a  war 
of  conquest,  although  the  President  in  his  Mes- 
sage informed  them  that  the  war  was  not  com- 
menced for  the  purpose  of  conquest;  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  war  of  conquest.  He 
did  not  intend  to  impeach  the  sincerity  of  the 
President  in  making  this  declaration,  but  ac- 
cording to  every  notion  which  he  had  on  the 
subject,  it  was  clearly  and  unquestionably  a  war 
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of  conquest.  What  did  the  President  say  ? 
He  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  prosecute 
the  war  until  he  had  obtained  an  ample  indem- 
nity, not  only  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  Mexico  for  spoliations,  but  also  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Now,  in  what  attitude 
did  this  present  itself  ?  He  supposed  it  would 
not  he  considered  extravagant  to  assume  that 
the  expenses  of  the  war  up  to  this  time  would 
amount  to  fifty  millions ;  and  if  the  war  were 
continued  for  another  year,  they  would  amount 
to  one  hundred  millions.  But  suppose  fifty 
millions  to  be  the  amount  for  which  we  were 
to  be  indemnified.  Mexico  had  a  few  years 
ago  shown  herself  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  a  very  few  millions  of  dollars  by  way  of 
indemnity  to  our  citizens.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  resorted  to  forced 
loans  and  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing them,  without  succeeding  in  discharging 
the  amount.  How,  then,  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  she  could  pay  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  expenses  of  this  war  ?  But  the  President 
was  going  to  say  to  Mexico,  You  must  either 
pay  me  the  money  or  deliver  a  part  of  your 
territory ;  I  must  have  satisfaction  in  money  or 
in  land.  Was  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the 
plan  of  the  Administration,  that  the  end  and 
object  of  the  war,  was  conquest?  He  had 
shown,  he  thought  conclusively,  that  the  war 
had  been  commenced  by  the  President,  and 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  Congress.  Here, 
then,  was  a  war,  commenced  by  us,  in  which 
we  have  expended  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
we  say  to  Mexico,  We  wiU  now  settle  this  dis- 
pute, if  you  will  pay  us  in  land  for  the  ex- 
penses we  have  incurred  in  prosecuting  a  war 
which  we  have  ourselves  commenced. 

Mr.  B.,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  quoted 
from  a  Message  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1805,  to 
show  how  he  understood  the  power  to  declare 
war  to  be  in  the  Congress  alone.  Territory 
which  we  had  acquired,  and  which  was  in  our 
possession,  was  threatened  with  invasion ;  but 
Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Ohalmees  moved  an  adjournment ;  but 
gave  way  to — 

Mr.  Pbaeoe,  who  said  that  he  rose  only  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Badoee,) 
which  had  been  controverted  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevibb.)  The  Senator 
from  North  Caj-olina  had  assumed,  that  if  the 
United  States  had  a  clear  and  indisputable  title 
to  a  territory  which  was  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy and  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
taking  military  possession  of  such  territory  by 
the  United  States  would  be  an  act  of  war.  In 
the  case  supposed,  it  would  be  a  rightful  act  of 
war,  but  being  such,  the  authority  first  must 
b.e  referred  to  the  legislative  and  war-making 
power ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Congress ;  and  he 
quoted,  in  support  of  this  position,  the  Message 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  December,  1805,  in  relation' 
to  the  posts  and  territory  held  by  Spain  within 


the  limits  of  Louisiana,  in  which  Jefferson  said 
that  Congress  alone  being  constitutionally  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  changing  our  con- 
dition from  peace  to  war,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  await  their  authority  for  using  force  in 
any  degree  which  could  be  avoided.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Arkansas  here  interrupted  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  denying  this  proposi^ 
tion,  undertook  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  referred 
to  the  course  of  Mi".  Madison  in  relation  to  the 
occupation  of  what  were  then  called,  and  still 
are  frequently,  the  Florida  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana. I  sent  for  the  authority  which  I  am  about 
to  submit  to  the  Senate,  but  did  not  receive  it 
till  the  Senator  had  passed  to  another  point  in 
his  argument ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
then  to  interrupt  him.  Sir,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  mistaken ;  Mr.  Madison  held  no 
doctrine  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr.  JeffersoUi 
He  did  not  assume  that  the  Executive,  of  his 
sole  authority,  could  take  military  possession 
of  territory,  even  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  if  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  a 
foreign  power.  He,  equally  with  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
recognized  the  constitutional  power  of  Congressj 
and  invoked  their  authority  before  taking  pos- 
session of  that  part  of  Louisiana  of  which  Spain 
then  held  the  occupancy.  It  is  true  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Baton  Rouge  were  dis-  * 
possessed  by  a  body  of  armed  indivduals,  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  who  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  established  a  government  of  their 
own ;  and  that  Mr.  Madison,  by  his  proclama- 
tion of  October  16, 1810,  took  possession  of  this 
country  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  proclamation  recited  that  the  territory  in 
question  "  had  always  been  claimed  as  being 
within  the  territory  of  Louisiana ;  "  "  that  a 
crisis  had  at  length  arrived  subversive  of  the 
order  of  things  under  the  Spanish  authority ;  " 
and  "  that,  under  the  peculiar  and  imperative 
circumstances,  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, and  thereby  guard  against  the  confusions 
and  contingencies  which  threaten  it,  might  be 
construed  into  a  dereliction  of  their  title,"  &c. ; 
and  "  finally,  that  the  acts  of  Congress,  though 
contemplating  a  present  possession  by  a  foreign 
authority,  have  contemplated  also  an  eventual 
possession  of  the  said  territory,  and  are  accord- 
ingly so  framed  as  in  that  to  extend  their 
operation  to  the  same." 

Now,  sir,  this  instance  does  not  amount  to  a 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  authority,  and 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, for  the  Spanish  authority  was  at  an  end 
in  this  territory  ;  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  in 
the  occupancy  of  a  foreign  power.  And  Mr. 
Madison  so  well  knew  this  distinction,  that 
General  Claiborne  was  especially  instructed  not 
to  take  possession  of  any  post  in  which  the 
Spaniards  had  a  garrison ;  accordingly  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  take  possession  of  Mobile, 
or  any  part  of  the  territory  around  it.  Mr. 
Madison's  proclamation  was  communicated  to 
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Congress  in  December,  1810  ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1811,  a  secret  resolution,  not  made 
public  till  years  afterwards,  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  referred  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Spain  and  her  American  provinces,  and  the 
body  of  which  declared  that  a  due  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  compelled  them 
"  to  provide,  under  certain  contingencies,  for 
the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said  terri- 
tory," &c. 

In  January,  1813,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  confidential  communication,  which  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  secret  act  of  February  12, 
1813,  which  authorized  the  President  "to  oc- 
cupy and  hold  all  that  tract  of  country  called 
"West  Florida,  which  lies  west  of  the  river  Per- 
dido,  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States ;  "  and  it  also  authorized  the  President 
to  employ  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  such  territory.  Under 
the  sanction  of  this  act,  the  President  sent 
orders  to  General  Wilkinson,  who  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Fort  Charlotte,  established  a 
fortification  at  Mobile  Point,  and  occupied  the 
country  west  of  the  Perdido  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 
^  Mr.  Sevier  then  briefly  noticed  some  histori- 
cal circumstances  in  connection  with  the  act  of 
General  Thomas,  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Peaeoe,  to  show  that  Congress  had 
afterwards  sanctioned  and  approved  his  con- 
duct, by  making  him  a  donation  of  sections  of 
land. 

While  he  was  up,  he  would  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  the  removal  of  our  army  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  the  Bio  Grande  was  known  to  Con- 
gress ;  for  the  Secretary  of  War  had  given  all 
necessary  information  on  that  subject  in  his 
report  which  accompanied  the  President's  an- 
nual Message ;  and  gentlemen  could  have  read 
the  documents  with  but  little  attention,  who 
complained  that  no  notification  had  been  given 
of  that  movement.  It  was  made  known  to 
Congress  sufficiently  early  for  steps  to  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  it,  if  prevention  were 
deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Chalmers  then  obtained  the  floor,  as 
was  afterwards  understood  for  Mr.  Colquitt, 
who  was  absent,  and  the  Senate  went  into  Ex- 
ecutive session.  After  a  short  time  spent 
therein. 

The  Senate  adjourned.  ' 


Wednesday,  February  17. 

Three  Million  Bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  then  rose  and 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

I  wiU  now  make  some  remarks  upon  the  war 
itself,  the  fruitful  theme  for  abuse  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  said,  and  has  been 
reiterated  again  and  again,  that  the  President 
made  this  war.  The  question  is,  how  did  he 
make  it  ?  How  do  you  estabhsh  the  charge  ? 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  if  this  charge 
fails — if  the  proof  does  not  establish  it,  our 
Whig  friends  will  have  no  excuse  for  their 
course  upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  must 
expect  the  stern  rebuke  of  an  insulted  and  in- 
dignant people.  How  did  the  President  make 
this  war?  It  is  positively  certain  that  he 
sought  very  earnestly  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Mexico !  After  the  Mexican  Minister  had  left 
the  country,  breathing  hostility  against  the 
United  States;  after  our  Minister  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  official  station  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Mexico,  the  President  still  sought 
negotiation.  This  did  not  exhibit  any  anxiety 
for  war  with  that  republic.  After  the  threaten- 
ing tone  and  attitude  of  Mexico  made  it  neces- 
sary for  our  vessels  of  war  to  hang  upon  her 
coast,  and  be  ready  for  the  exigency  that  was 
threatened,  they  were  withdrawn  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mexico,  that  their  contiguity  was  a 
barrier  to  any  overtures  of  peace.  This,  surely, 
indicated  no  hostile  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  have  a  war  with  Mexico.  If  he 
sought  only  a  pretext  for  hostility,  he  had 
enough  to  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil- 
lized  world.  He  still  sued- for  peace,  and  by 
means  which  would  have  been  humiliating,  if 
we  had  been  in  contest  with  a  mightier  power; 
he  flattered  himself  that  success  would  attend 
the  effort.  According  to  agreement,  he  sent  a 
Minister,  with  full  powers  to  make  a  permanent 
treaty.  This  certainly  bears  no  mark  of  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  President  to  rush 
into  a  war.  Herrera,  the  then  President  of 
Mexico,  soon  heard  the  murmurings  of  discon- 
tent, and  saw  the  undoubted  signs  of  a  revolu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  his  consent  to  make  a 
treaty  of  boundary.  He  endeavored  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  his  rickety  Government,  by 
refusing  our  Minister,  and  excusing  himself  for 
the  refusal  by  denying  the  agreement.  He 
agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner  only,  and  not 
a  Minister,  he  said.  I  do  not  propose  to  ex- 
amine this  quibble,  although  politicians  here 
agreed  with  Mexico  and  blamed  the  President. 
The  revolution  in  Mexico  was  not  consummated 
because  Herrera  agreed  to  receive  a  Minister ; 
but  because  he  was  friendly  to  a  treaty  of 
boundary.  If  the  quibble  to  which  he  resorted 
had  been  the  cause  of  complaint,  the  resolution 
would  have  been  arrested  when  he  rejected 
our  Minister.  Having  shown  a  disposition  to 
treat  upon  the  subject  of  boundary,  the  army 
would  not  trust  him  in  power.  They  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  the  master- 
spirit of  the  revolution,  Paredes,  who  put  the 
army  in  motion  by  his  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  opposition  to  any  treaty  with 
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us  upon  the  subject  of  boundary.  I  suppose 
that  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  President 
will  not  deny  but  he  did  aU  that  could  be  done 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  failed.  All 
this  I  am  told  is  true ;  but  that  the  war  was 
made  by  the  President,  by  ordering  the  army 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande !  If  he 
had  suffered  the  army  to  remain  at  Corpus 
Christi,  say  they,  we  should  have  had  no  war. 
This  is  a  supposition,  unsupported  by  a  solitary 
fact ;  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  contradicted  by 
every  act  and  every  declaration  upon  the  part 
of  Mexico.  Why  do  you  say  that  we  should 
have  had  no  war,  if  the  army  had  remained  at 
Corpus  Christi?  Your  only  reply  must  be, 
that  such  is  your  opinion — you  think  so !  You 
may  have  high  character  for  wisdom  and  sagac- 
ity, but  I  prefer  to  have  some  data  upon  which 
I  may  examine  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. 
That  such  is  your  opinion,  and  so  you  think, 
that  may  be  answer  sufBoient  for  yourself ;  but 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  your  naked  asser- 
tion, unsupported  by  a  single  well-founded 
reason,  and  contradicted  by  repeated  acts  and 
declarations  upon  the  part  of  Mexico,  will  be 
considered  conclusive  by  the  thinking- public. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  be  excused  for  my  incredu- 
lity and  unbelief.  When  the  resolutions  favor- 
able to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
passed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mexican  Minister  demanded  his  passports,  and 
declared  that  act  a  canse  of  war.  During  the 
campaign  of  1844,  almost  every  Whig  press 
and  Whig  orator  in  the  Union  opposed  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  assigning,  as  a  prominent 
reason,  the  injustice  of  the  act,  and  that  it  ne- 
cessarily involved  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico. 
I  stop  but  a  moment  to  inquire  of  gentlemen 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  how  they 
hope  to  reconcile  the  people  of  this  country  to 
their  own  glaring  inconsistency  ?  They  made 
an  issue  before  the  people  in  the  Presidential 
canvass,  and  received  the  support  of  no  small 
number  of  voters,  by  proclaiming  the  act  of 
annexation  as  a  just  and  certain  cause  of  war. 
You  now  throw  yourselves  before  the  same 
people,  and  tell  them.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  no  cause 
of  war.  Annexation  did  not  produce  it ;  but 
the  war  has  been  made  by  the  President !  Will 
not  the  people  ask  an  explanation  of  this  in- 
consistency ?  Will  you  not  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  your  predictions  were  insincere  in 
1844,  or  that  your  declarations  now  are  un- 
founded ?  This  clamor  about  a  war  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  injustice  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
Union,  did  not  cease  with  the  election.  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  will  more  defi- 
nitely exhibit  the  position  of  the  Whig  party, 
even  after  the  election  of  President. 

[The  honorable  gentleman  here  read  several 
extracts  from  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  con- 
taining denunciations  of  the  Democratic  party 
on  account  of  annexation.] 

With  such  declarations  as  these,  made  prior 
to  the  election  of  President  from  one  end  of  the 


Union  to  the  other,  how  can  you  now  change 
your  position,  and  charge  the  war  upon  the 
President,  because  he  ordered  the  army  to  the 
Eio  Grande  ?  But,  sir,  not  only  did  the  Mexi- 
can Minister  return  home,  our  Minister  there 
dismissed,  and  a  revolution  favorable  to  Pare- 
des,  aU  showing  that  Mexico  intended  war,  but 
I  desire  to  submit  two  or  three  circulars,  which 
issued  from  the  War  Department  in  Mexico, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  no  doubt  about 
how  and  by  whom  the  war  was  commenced. 

[Here  the  honorable  Senator  submitted  the 
well-known  official  declaration  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  denouncing  annexation  as  an  act 
of  war,  and  directing  the  generals  in  command 
of  the  army  to  collect  troops.] 

Here  is  the  declaration  of  war!  Here  are 
the  circulars  calling  for  soldiers  to  prosecute 
the  war!  This  was  all  done  some  twelve 
months  before  our  army  left  Corpus  Christi. 
Will  gentlemen  still,  insist  that  the  removal  of 
the  army  was  the  cause  of  the  war  ?  In  obe- 
dience to  these  orders  from  the  Department  of 
War  in  Mexico,  troops  were  collected,  and  an 
invading  army,  with  orders  to  retake  Texas,  of 
which  she  insisted  she  had  been  perfidiously 
despoiled.  This  army  had  its  headquarters  at 
Matamoras,  waiting  more  troops  and  additional 
preparation.  Thus,  with  war  declared,  aq, 
army  collected,  all  chance  for  negotiation 
closed,  we  are  still  gravely  assured  that  noth- 
ing but  the  removal  of  the  army  caused  the 
war  I  I  am  willing  that  this  assertion — ^no 
matter  by  whom  made,  wholly  unsupported  by 
facts,  and  contradicted  by  so  many  circum- 
starices — shall  go  before  the  world  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

Again :  it  is  urged  that  the  President  ought 
not  to  have  ordered  the  army  on  disputed 
ground.  The  President  might  have  been  very 
delicately  situated,  in  deciding  what  was  dis- 
puted ground.  The  Mexicans  claimed  all  Tex- 
as ;  and  by  her  the  whole  ground  was  disputed, 
until  our  army  crossed  the  Sabine.  I  suppose 
gentlemen  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  abandon  Texas,  in 
order  to  place  the  army  on  undisputed  terri- 
tory. At  what  point  do  you  say  the  ground 
was  undisputed  ?  Congress  has  fixed  no  boun- 
dary. The  best  informed  statesmen  here  may 
complain,  but  they  cannot  define  what  they 
themselves  call  undisputed  ground.  How  was 
the  President  to  ascertain  this  boundary? 
Texas  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  had 
never  claimed  any  other  boundary.  No  other 
was  established  by  either  Mexico  or  Texas. 
No  other  boundary  was  known  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  world.  What  was  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  ?  By  his  official  oath,  he  was  bound 
to  protect  Texas.  He  had  no  power  to  define 
limits,  unless  Mexico  had  entered  into  treaty, 
which  she  refused.  I  leave  this  question  for 
those  wise  statesmen  to  solve,  who  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  act  which  the  President 
could  do.  If  the  ground  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Eio  Grande  is  what  gentlemen  call 
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disputed  ground,  and  if  that  were  truly  tlie 
case,  I  would  say  that,  after  every  effort  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  every  overture  of  peace  had 
been  rejected  by  Mexico,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
ground ;  and  if  it  had  to  be  settled  by  war,  let 
that  be  the  place  of  settlement. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  has  been  conducted,  and  what 
should  be  the  course  of  future  operations.  The 
complaints  made  against  the  President  I  could 
take  up,  and  I  think,  successfully  defend.  He 
has  from  the  first  shown  great  anxiety  to  prose- 
cute with  vigor  the  war.  I  doubt  not  that  he 
has  used  all  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  as 
judiciously  as  the  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit.  Many  of  us  are  wiser  after  the  hap- 
pening of  events  than  before  they  transpired, 
and  not  a  few  delight  in  showing  our  wisdom 
by  criticizing  actions  after  their  perfoRnance, 
which  we  could  not  very  well  have  directed 
before.  It  is,  however,  soothing  to  our  vanity 
to  wind  up  our  criticisms  by  insisting  that  it 
was  all  plain  to  our  sagacious  intellects  be- 
fore. The  army  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly 
as  the  President  had  wished,  and  a  controversy 
has  sprung  up  as  to  who  is  to  blame.  I  think 
if  the  American  people  were  polled,  and  they 
*  would  all  answer  truly,  that  four-fifths  of  them 
would  say  that  they  believed  there  would 
have  been  no  more  fighting  after  the  battles  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May.  Taking  into  cal- 
culation the  impoverished  and  distracted  con- 
dition of  Mexico,  the  supposition  was  reason- 
able. General  Taylor  thought  so,  or  he  would 
not  have  complained  at  the  number  of  soldiers 
sent  to  his  assistance.  The  army  moved  slowly, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  commander  confi- 
dently expected  propositions  for  peace.  He  did 
not  desire  to  shed  any  more  blood  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  an  honorable 
peace.  This  same  expectation  prevailed  when 
the  army  was  marched  to  Monterey.  No  battle 
was  expected ;  and  the  best  excuse  offered  for 
the  capitulation  was  the  belief  that  even  then 
the  Governments  might  be  making  terms  of 
peace. 

I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the  most  effectual 
course  for  obtaining  peace,  and  securing  the 
rights  of  the  country.  The  plan  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Oalhoun) 
it  seems  to  me  is  the  most  certain  and  practi- 
cable; and  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  His  argu- 
ments are  strong,  if  not  conclusive.  "We  prose- 
cute the  war  to  procure  a  peace.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  common  interest  will  unite  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico,  as  your  army  advances.  If  you 
pause  on  some  safe  and  convenient  line,  her 
dissensions  will  be  more  likely  to  operate  in 
favor  of  a  treaty,  than  continual  invasion.  If 
no  treaty  shall  be  made  for  five  years,  the  addi- 
tional expense  over  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government  would  not  exceed  five  millions 
annually  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  force  to 
maintain  our  position.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  there  would  not  be  a  Mexican  on  this  side 


the  designated  line,  but  such  as  preferred  to  be 
a  citizen  of  our  Government.  Within  the  coun- 
try there  would  be,  by  that  time,  citizens 
enough  to  protect  themselves  without  an  army. 
I  have  full  confidence  that  we  can,  with  our 
arms,  pass  through  every  part  of  Mexico ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  country  would  be  subdued 
and  a  permanent  peace  secured.  Whatever, 
course  may  be  supposed  most  efficient,  that 
course  will  have  my  hearty  co-operation.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  placing  the  three  millions 
of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  If 
he  can  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
very  well ;  if  not,  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
treasury.  I  regret  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  colleague,  and  shall  vote  against  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  a  little  display 
of  party  tactics,  which  will  defeat  the  end  it  is 
proposed  to  serve.  We  are  in  a  war ;  and  can 
any  one  point  out  the  propriety  of  informing 
Mexico  and  the  world,  that  when  the  war  is 
ended  we  intend  to  surrender  aU  the  advan- 
tages which  have  resulted  from  the  conflict  ? 
Will  it  alarm  Mexico  and  make  her  sue  for 
peace  ?  Will  she  be  less  disposed  to  continue 
the  struggle  when  we  inform  her  in  ad- 
vance that  she  shall  lose  nothing  by  its  contin- 
uance'? 

I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  want  men  or  money  to  prosecute 
successfully  this  war.  Without  money  and 
without  clothes,  the  sons  of  revolutionary 
fathers  wiU  march  at  the  bidding  of  their  coun- 
try, to  battle  for  her  honor  and  defend  her 
rights.  Nor  wiU  I  shrink  back  at  the  frightful 
spectre  of  fanaticism,  nor  yield  a  right,  to 
escape  its  foulest  machinations.  No,  sir ;  the 
God  that  guided  and  shielded  the  country  in  its 
fearful  struggle  for  independence,  is  still  our 
God.  Many  a  paltry,  time-serving  politician, 
who  estimates  his  selfish  purposes  higher  than 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  will  be  dead, 
and  many  others  wiU  be  driven  from  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  shrouded  with  that  black  and 
bloody  mantle  with  which  they  threatened  to 
obscure  the  bright  prospects  of  their  country. 
I  shall  oppose  every  proposition  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  war  may  be  checked  by  unne- 
cessary or  mischievous  anticipation. 

But  I  must  say  to  those  gentlemen  who  flatter 
themselves  that  now  or  hereafter  the  South 
will  suffer  herself  to  be  degraded  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  the  North,  that  they 
make  a  sad  miscalculation.  I  know  the  South, 
and  the  feelings  of  her  generous  people.  They 
will  lay  no  burdens  upon  other  sections  of  the 
Union.  They  will  require  no  sacrifices — make 
no  exactions.  They  love  the  Union,  and  will 
labor  to  preserve  it,  so  long  as  it  can  be  pre- 
served consistently  with  honor.  But  with  all 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  there  is  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  among  them,  but  would 
sooner  see  the  bright,  sunny  South,  riven  by  an 
earthquake  from  the  continent,  and  floating  like 
an  iceberg  upon  the  ocean,  than  see  her  sons 
submit  to  outrage  and  degradation. 
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This  fair  land  of  ours  should  be  the  peaceful 
patrimony  of  a  band  of  brothers.  The  South 
earnestly  and  honestly  desires  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  golden  chain  that  binds  us  to- 
gether ;  and  when  its  links  shall  be  severed  by 
the  ruthless  folly  of  fanaticism,  the  blow  will 
not  he  giv^n  by  a  Southern  arm,  while  she  will 
receive  its  infliction  with  unflinching  firmness 
and  unfeigned  regret. 


TmjESDAT,  February  18. 
Three  Million  Bill. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  with  Mexico  to 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  BuTLEB,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "We 
are  in  a  war ;  and  now  to  examine  into  its  ori- 
gin is  unwise,  impolitic,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
good  that  is  to  be  attained  by  it.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  go  beyond  its  declaration,  for  dec- 
laration it  is.  This  Government,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pres- 
ident ten  millions  of  dollars  and  fifty  thousand 
troops.  They  put  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
demanded  him  to  use  it.  After  this,  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  That  brings  up  the  plain  and  prac- 
tical question  which  seems  to  be  involved  in 
the  bill  on  your  table.  What  does  that  bill 
propose  ?  I  intend  to  speak  directly  to  that 
before  I  pass  to  the  other  topics  of  greater  im- 
portance, thoughj  perhaps,  not  ultimately 
affecting  the  decision  of  the  question.  What, 
then,  is  it  ?  It  is  a  measure  purporting  to  be 
■for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  speedy,  honor- 
able, and,  I  hope,  a  safe  peace.  Well,  so  I 
regard  the  subject  in  one  aspect.  Looking  at 
it  only  as  it  concerns  our  relations  with  6,  hos- 
tile Government,  I  would  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty on  the  subject.  It  is  only  in  the  other 
aspect,  as  it  respects  its  bearing  on  our  own 
domestic  institutions,  that  it  really  becomes 
most  formidable.  But  if  this  he  a  measure  for 
peace,  to  take  the  alternative  presented  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson,) 
I  would  much  prefer  to  "  buy  "—if  you  choose 
to  use  the  word — an  honorable  peace,  made 
voluntarily  by  the  people  of  Mexico,  rather 
than  have  any  peace  extorted  from  them  at  the 
duress  of  the  cannon  or  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach,  but  it  would  be  an  event  very 
much  to  be  deplored  if  our  army  were  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  and  there  under- 
take to  dictate  terms  to  the  people,  by  making 
them  pass  under  the  yoke.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tuaate,_  so  far  as  regards  the  peace  itself. 
You  might  have  hands  to  sign  it.  You  might 
find  those  who  under  the  dictation  of  your 
armies,  would,  perhaps,  put  their  hands  to  the 
paper.  But  what  people  on  earth,  pretending 
to_  bo  identified  with  their  soil— who  had 
mingled  the  sweat  of  their  brow  with  the  very 


soil  on  which  they  lived — could  keep  such  a 
peace  with  any  other  than  Punic  hearts  ?  It 
would  be  no  peace.  It  would  be  a  peace  only 
so  long  as  the  people  could  not  break  it  with 
impunity.  I  am  far,  therefore,  from  desiring 
such  a  result. 

And  another  thing  I  would  say  on  this  occa- 
sion :  let  the  young  adventurers  of  this  nation 
— active,  restless,  and  enterprising  as  they  are 
— once  look  upon  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico,  and 
it  will  be  as  vain  to  attempt  to  restrain  them 
as  to  restrain  the  young  eagles  from  returning 
to  the  carnage  of  willing  and  submissive  vic- 
tims. If  you  ever  dictate  such  a  peace  as  that, 
with  arms  in  your  hands,  within  the  palaces  of 
Mexico,  you  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  eternal 
strife  between  the  two  republics.  It  is  impos- 
sible, sir,  to  relieve  a  people  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  peace  from  the  abiding  mortifica- 
tion, iitom  which  they  would  be  continually 
attempting  to  relieve  themselves.  I  desire  no 
such  result.  I  have  always  regarded  patriot- 
ism as  being  somehow  mystically  associated 
with  the  love  of  soil,  as  weU  as  the  institutions 
of  a  people.  I  have  always  regarded  that  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  history,  in 
which  Bernadotte,  whilst  he  felt  it  his  duty  as 
a  sovereign  to  oppose  Napoleon,  and  for  that 
purpose  exerted  all  his  powers  in  conjunction 
with  others,  yet  when  they  approached  the 
frontiers  of  France,  he  paused  and  refused  to 
invade  his  native  soil !  You  cannot  separate 
that  feeling  from  any  people.  I  would  not 
wish,  sir,  to  see  any  people  on  earth  divested 
of  that  feeling.  Least  of  all  should  I  desire  to 
see  any  act  of  a  republic  like  ours  tending  to 
eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  any  people  such  a 
sacred  national  sentiment.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  gre^t 
misfortune,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
carry  on  our  offensive  operations  so  far  that 
we  could,  by  humiliation — by  mere  terror  of 
our  arms — force  and  extort  from  Mexico  such 
a  peace  as  the  hearts  of  her  people  could  not 
willingly  observe. 

But  there  is  the  other  alternative,  and  I  take 
that  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland. 
Suppose  a  peace  were  presented  to  Mexico  di- 
rectly, in  such  terms  as  these:  "We  are  en- 
gaged in  war.  You  owe  our  citizens  money. 
They  have  just  claims  against  you.  Thus  far 
you  have  been  unable  to  pay  them.  Having 
appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  we 
insist  upon  their  adjustment."  Mexico  replies 
that  she  has  no  resources ;  that  exhausted  by 
this  protracted  war,  she  is  unable  to  respond 
to  the  demand.  "  Very  well !  "  we  might  re- 
ply ;  "  if  you  cannot  do  that,  we  have  this 
simple  proposition  to  make :  We  will  not  only 
assume  the  debts  due  to  our  own  citizens,  but 
more  than  that,  we  are  willing  to  give,  in  ad- 
vance, three  millions  of  dollars,  in  considera- 
tion that  you  will  cede  snch  territory  as  yon 
can  honestly  and  fairly— in  looking  at  your 
own  policy— spare,  without  interfering  with 
the  mtegrity  of  your  country."    Now,  sir,  it  is 
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a  difficult  proposition.  We  are  speaking  of  this 
all  on  one  side.  "We  do  not  know  that  Mexico 
is  going  to  consider  it ;  but  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  this  money  had  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  last 
session,  we  would  have  done  more  than  all  our 
armies,  have  effected.  Not  by  bribery.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  should  have  been  used  for  the 
prostituting  purpose  of  corrupting  generals  and 
magistrates ;  but  simply  to  tell  a  necessitous 
people :  "  You  are  exhausted.  You  ha,v6  not 
money  to  pay  your  troops.  But  here,  in  .con- 
sideration of  some  territory  that  you  might 
spare,  we  are  willing  to  advance  to  you  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility you  owe  our  citizens  in  the  adjustment 
of  their  claims."  I  believe,  sir,  that  if  you  had 
said  that,  it  would  have  had  more  effect  than 
all  the  war  measures  that  you  have  adopted, 
and  I  for  one  would  have  much  preferred  it. 
A  spontaneous  peace,  coming  from  a  people, 
made  with  their  own  consent,  and  without 
coercion,  is  not  only  more  becoming  as  regards 
our  national  policy ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  founded  in  wisdom,  and  would  be  much 
more  permanent  than  any  other. 

I  know  other  suggestions  have  been  made ; 
other  counsels  may  be  followed :  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  are  dangerous,  and 
that  the  consequences  will  be  found  to  be  fatal 
only  when  it  is  too  late  to  avert  thern.  Yes,  I 
am  inclined  to  tliink  that  every  day  this  war  is 
protracted,  its  mischiefs  wiU  increase.  If  the 
peace  had  been  concluded  only  a  few  months 
after  the  brilliant  battles  on  the  Eio  Grande, 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  it  might  have  been 
well  for  us.  And,  indeed,  it  was  supposed  that 
when  this  Government  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  fifty 
thousand  men — not  a  doubt  was  entertained  in 
my  part  of  the  country,  at  least — that  we  would 
have  a  speedy  and  an  honorable  peace.  We 
have  been  mistaken.  We  will  be  stiU  more 
mistaken  if  we  suppose  we  can  conquer  a 
peace  by  subjugating  a  people,  by  invading 
their  soil,  and  taking  their  cities !  As  far, 
therefore,  as  that  is  concerned,  I  would  be  very 
much  averse  to  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
this  experiment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  conceded. 
But  I  wiU  be  asked,  "  What  territory  do  you 
want  ? "  But  for  the  mischievous  sugges- 
tions which  have  come  up  in  some  of  your 
resolutions  there — I  say  it  with  all  sincerity, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  before  God 
— I  would  have  been  much  better  satisfied  if 
the  territory  had  fallen  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  line  of  36"  30'.  I  say  this  much,  sir,  with 
no  purpose  or  desire  to  agitate  that  question ; 
but  when  I  am  told — and  in  the  resolutions  of 
New  York  told — in  the  most  imposing  lan- 
gnage,  that  this  war  is  waged  and  must  be 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  not  only  to  and  beyond  the  degree  I 
have  mentioned,  but  any  territory ;  and  that, 
when  acquired,  the  people  whom  I  represent 
are  to  participate  in  none  of  the  finiits  of  con- 
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quest — none  of  the  fruits  of  victory — that  all 
the  fruits  are  to  be  like  the  apple  of  discord ; 
why,  do  you  suppose  that  we  can  submit  to 
any  such  arrangement  as  that  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that,  having  excited  us,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  this  republic,  to  a  belief  that  we  are 
equal,  and  that  our  posterity  will  be  equal  in 
all  respects,  we  are  told,  sir,  in  the  most  insult- 
ing manner,  that  we  are  to  be  degraded  in  a 
political  and  social  point  of  view  ?  I  say  it,  and 
I  say  it  here,  so  far  as  it  regards  all  the  objects 
of  life — position,  empire,  wealth,  every  thing 
— all  would  be  nothing  to  me,  if  I  found  that  I 
had  lived  with  those  who  would  regard  me  as 
an  inferior  in  any  point  of  view.  I  ask  for 
existence  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  proud  feeling  of  equality.  Having 
excited  it,  having  been  taught  to])rize  it,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  I  am  to  forfeit  it  in  this  way  ? 
Well,  that  is  what  is  proposed.  So  far  as 
regards  this  peace,  if  we  are  to  have  any  terri- 
tory at  all — and  it  presents  this  singular  and 
very  imposing  predicament,  we  go  to  war, 
putting  at  their  disposal  fifty  or  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  which  are  expended  at  last 
under  the  authority  of  this  Government.  The 
bones  of  our  soldiers  are  bleaching  upon  the 
fields  of  Mexico,  or  entombed  in  her  soil. 
Thousands  perish  in  this  war.  Peace  is  de- 
clared, and  there  is  no  indemnity  or  compensa- 
tion. No ;  the  only  remuneration  you  will 
have  will  be  soldiers  coming  upon  their 
cratches,  asking  you  for  pensions  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives;  and  yet  I  would  rather 
expend  all  that  money,  and  incur  all  these  haz- 
ards, and  subject  myself  to  all  these  calamities, 
than  I  would  see  the  fraternity  formed  under 
the  union  of  this  Federal  constitution  broken 
up.  I  have  associations  with  the  old  thirteen 
States.  I  have  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Union.  I  am  admonished  on  all 
hands  that  that  Union  ought  to  be  preserved. 
I  would  give  every  thing  to  preserve  it,  except 
liberty  itself.  But  if  we  are  to  have  territory, 
I  see  no  other  mode  of  preserving  this  Union 
than  by  giving  up  every  thing.  When  I  see 
the  accumulation  of  resolutions  here,  making 
the  current  of  public  opinion  stronger  and 
deeper  every  day,  I  have  very  little  confidence 
in  any  compromise  by  which  the  calamity  "may 
be  sought  to  be  averted.  You  cannot  avert  it 
by  compromise.  It  is  beyond  you.  It  will 
come  upon  you;  and  I  hope,  when  it  does 
come,  the  Union  will  be  found  stronger  than 
those  who  are  willing,  with  their  criminal  casu- 
istry, to  sport  with  it  under  party  banners.  I 
think  it  will  prove  stronger.  In  my  opinion), 
it  is  getting  stronger  every  day,  so  far  as-  re- 
gards the  original  States.  And  why?  Your- 
intercourse  is  more  frequent — more  profl'tabla' 
— better  regulated — not  only  intercourse  with; 
those  adjacent  to  each  other,  but  what  is  dis- 
tance now  ?  What  is  the  distance  between 
Charleston  and  New  York,  between  Detroit, 
and  any  part  of  the  West,  and  New  Orleans  ?' 
Why,  it  ceases  almost  by  the  improvement  of 
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these  modern  days ;  and  while  we  are  rebuked 
every  day  by  the  inducements  to  continue  in 
this  Union,  it  is  one  of  the  objects,  which  it 
seems  to  me,  political — ^if  I  should  not  use  exact 
terms,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused — political 
aspirants,  with  criminal  indifference  to  the 
consequences,  are  sporting  with  every  move- 
ment. When  you  look  to  the  future,  can  you 
not  behold  the  time  when  the  grandchildren 
of  those  now  living  in  Massachusetts,  with  an 
enterprise  characteristic  of  all  the  Northern 
States,  will  be  found  at  the  South,  and  as  you 
think  of  such  a  painful  issue  as  the  shedding  of 
kindred  blood  in  a  contest  of  this  kind,  are  you 
not  forcibly  admonished  of  the  duty  to  consult 
tlie  spirit  of  compromise  in  which  this  consti- 
tution, originated,  and  which  pervades  that  in- 
strument throughout?  If  we  could  all  but 
worship  on  the  altar  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
erected  by  our  ancestors,  I  would  trust  every 
one  of  the  questions  which  have  been  brought 
up  here  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  must  deal  with  this  subject  as  we  find 
it ;  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  treaty 
— if  there  be  a  treaty  made — will  include  some 
of  the  territory  in  such  a  manner  as  will  bring 
up  this  question  unavoidably.  It  would  be 
odious,  sir,  to  reduce  it  to  36°  30',  merely  to 
announce  a  proposition.  I  would  contend  for 
the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,  if  for  nothing  else  but 
to  assert  my  rights.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
proclaim  that  I  would  rather  not  have  any 
territory  at  all — I  would  quit  this  war,  with  all 
its  calamities  and  losses — rather  than  incur  the 
dreadful  consequences  predicted,  so  far  as  re- 
gards our  institutions  hereafter.  We  cannot 
look  to  peace,  without  seeing  dangers  far  more 
appalling  than  the  war  itself.  I  do  not  want 
any  of  the  territory.  I  am  free  to  say,  per  se 
— if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  phrase — I 
do  not  want  any  territory.  We  have  enough 
for  our  population — more,  perhaps,  than  we 
can  fill  up  in  the  next  century.  But  there  is 
one  feature  in  this  case  which  must  be  consid- 
ered, in  relation  to  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  maritime  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  do  not  want  any  territory  as  room  for  our 
populsffion.  But  if  Mexico  would  consent — 
and  I  would  much  rather  have  it  by  her  con- 
sent— to  dispose  of  some  territory  on  the  Pa- 
cific, by  which  we  might  have  some  incidental 
advantage  for  our  navy  on  that  ocean — for  in 
that  respect  it  is  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
and  ours  should  have  as  many  advantages  as 
any  other  nation. — I  say,  if  we  could  get  the 
port  spoken  of,  (San  Francisco,)  with  such  ter- 
ritory as  might  be  along  with  it,  I  would 
rejoice,  and  rejoice  that  it  fell  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  because  it  would  have  shown  a 
reference,  bona  fide,  to  our  own  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  might  be 
really  attributed  to  it.  But  when  you  come, 
sir,  and  undertake  to  acquire  more  territory, 
and  define  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  up 
this  question,  I  cannot  accord  to  any  recogni- 


tion of  these  odious  distinctions.  I  can  indicate 
no  path.  I  know  not  but  the  plan  indicated  by 
my  honorable  colleague,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  is  very  good. 
But  so  far  as  regards  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  territory,  I  have  my  doubts.  I  would  leave 
that  to  a  treaty,  and  if  made,  bona  fde,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  this  responsible 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  in 
good  faith  for  the  whole  nation,  without  refer- 
ence to  sectionai  benefits,  I  would  rejoice  at  it. 
I  have  no  objections  to  it  thus  far ;  bnt  I  anj 
afraid  that  we  will  thus  subject  one  which  can^ 
not  be  avoided. 

But  you  ask  what  will  I  do  ?  I  am  willing 
to  give  this  money,  but  not  with  any  of  the 
qualifications  or  amendments  ofiered  here.,  I 
am  willing  to  give  it  with  a  fair  understanding, 
that  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  termir 
nating  this  war.  There  must  be  judgment  ex- 
ercised in  this  matter.  We  must  trust  it  to 
somebody.  The  President  is  the  responsible 
person,  who  must  necessarily  commence  and 
carry  on  this  negotiation.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  whether  he  is  fit  or  unfit ;  I  have  no  right 
to  say  so.  I  have  always  entertained  habitr 
ual  respect  for  those  who  fill  the  highest  offices 
of  Government,  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  President  for  many  of  his 
measures.  The  South  is  indebted  to  him.  The 
constancy,  intrepidity,  and  firmness,  which  the 
President  displayed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, during  the  discussion  of  the  great  measure 
of  free  trade,  have  laid  the  South  under  a  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  I  have  none  of 
the'  feelings  in  relation  to  political  influences, 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  subr 
ject,  that  I  have  seen  manifested  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  .President,  we  are  certainly  in  a  difficult 
position.  If  we  quit  the  war,  it  will  be  ap- 
parently with  dishonor.  If  we  go  on  it  must 
end  in  mischief.  The  truth  is,  we  are  like  the 
shepherd  who  has  got  the  wolf  by  the  ears ! 
It  is  hazardous  to  let  go — it  is  worse  to  hold  on, 
[A  laugh.]  What  to  do  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  I 
can  do  no  more  than  offer  my  suggestions ;  I 
shall  take  refuge  in  the  wisdom,  the  modera- 
tion, the  firmness  of  Senators  upon  this  floor — 
and  I  hope  to  hear  them  all — when  I  come  to 
give  my  final  vote ;  and  I  appeal  to  them.  I 
have  no  vanity;  and  so -far  as  regards  party 
feeling,  none  at  all.  I  have  no  aspirations,  I 
shall  not  profit  by  the  triumphs  of  any  one 
party  in  the  United  States.  I  have  no  higher 
ambition  than  with  fidelity  to  represent  in  part 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 


Feidat,  February  19, 

Mr.  Calhoun'a  Slavery  EesolvMom. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  offer  a  set  of  resolutions  in  reference 
to  the  various  resolutions  from  the  State  Legis- 
latures upon  the  subject  of  what  they  call  the 
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extension  of  slavery,  aad  the  proviso  attached 
to  the  House  bill,  called  the  three  million  bill. 
What  I  propose  before  I  send  my  resolutions 
to  the  table,  is  to  make  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  solemnly  asserted  on 
this  floor,  some  time  ago,  that  all  parties  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States  had  come  to  a  fixed 
and  solemn  determination  upon  two  proposi- 
tions. One  was,  that  there  should  be  no  further 
admission  of  any  States  into  this  Union  whi6h 
permitted  by  their  constitution  the  existence 
of  slavery ;  and  the  other  was,  that  slavery 
shall  not  hereafter  exist  in  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States ;  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  give  to  the  non-slaveholding 
States  the  monopoly  of  the  public  domain,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
Since  that  declaration  was  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  abundant  proof  that  there  was  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  it.  We  have  received 
already  solemn  resolutions  passed  by  seven  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States — one-half  of  the 
number  already  in  the  Union,  Iowa  not  being 
counted — usii^  the  strongest  possible  language 
to  that  effect ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  short  space 
of  time  similar  resolutions  will  be  received 
from  all  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  But 
we  need  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Congress. 
The  subject  has  been  agitated  in  the  other 
House,  and  they  have  sent  you  up  a  bill  "  pi-o- 
hibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  "  (using  their 
own  language)  "  to  any  territory  which  may 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  hereafter." 
At  the  same  time,  two  resolutions  which  have 
been  moved  to  extend  the  compromise  line 
from  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  dur- 
ing the  present  session,  have  been  rejected  by 
a  decided  majority. 

Sir,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  Southern 
States,  the  slaveholding  States,  should  inquire 
what  is  now  their  relative  strength  in  this 
Union,  and  what  it  will  be  if  this  determination 
should  be  carried  into  effect  hereafter.  Sir, 
already  we  are  in  a  minority — ^I  use  the  word 
"  we,"  for  brevity  sake  — already  we  are  in  a 
minority  in  the  other  House,  in  the  electoral 
college,  and,  I  may  say,  in  every  department 
of  this  Government,  except  at  present  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States :  here,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  have  an  equality.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
States,  fourteen  are  non-slaveholding  and  four- 
teen are  slaveholding,  counting  Delaware,  which 
is  doubtful,  as  one  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  But  this  equality  of  strength  exists 
only  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  clerks,  at  my 
request,  has  furnisted  me  with  a  statement  of 
what  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  States,  in  the  other  House  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  electoral  college,.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  representa-, 
tives,  including  Iowa,  ^hich  is  already  repre- 
sented there.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  are  from  the  non-slaveholding 
-States,  and  ninety  from  what  are  called  the 


slave  States,  giving  a  majority  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  former  of  forty-eight.  In  the  electoral 
college  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
votes  belonging  to  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  the  slavehold- 
ing, giving  a  majority  of  fifty  to  the  non-slave- 
holding. 

We,  Mr.  President,  have  at  present  only  one 
position  in  the  Government,  by  which  we  may 
make  any  resistance  to  this  aggressive  policy 
which  has  been  declared  against  the  South,  or 
any  other  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  may 
choose  to  take.  And  this  equality  in  this  body 
is  of  the  most  transient  character.  Already 
Iowa  is  a  State ;  but,  owing  to  some  domestic 
difficulties,  is  not  yet  represented  in  this  body. 
When  she  appears  here,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tion of  two  Senators  to  the  representatives  here 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Already  Wis- 
consin has  passed  the  initiatory  stage,  and  will 
be  here  at  next  session.  This  will  add  two 
more,  making  a  clear  majority  of  four  in  this 
body  on  the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  sway  every  branch 
of  this  Government  at  their  wiU  and  pleasure. 
Bat,  sir,  if  this  aggressive  policy  be  followed — 
if  the  determination  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  is  to  be  adhered  to  hereafter,  and  we 
are  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  territories 
which  we  already  possess,  or  may  possess — if 
this  is  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government, 
I  ask,  what  will  he  our  situation  hereafter  ? 

Sir,  there  is  ample  space  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  the  largest  description  of  States  in  the  Terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  United  States.  Already 
a  law  is  in  course  of  passage  through  the  other 
House  creating  one  north  of  Wisconsin.  There 
is  ample  room  for  another  north  of  Iowa ;  and 
another  north  of  that ;  and  then  that  large 
region  extending  on  this  side  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  from  49  degrees  down  to  the  Texan 
line,  which  may  be  set  down  fairly  as  an  area 
of  twelve  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude — that 
extended  region  of  itself  is  susceptible  of  having 
six,  seven,  or  eight  large  States.  To  this,  add 
Oregon,  which  extends  from  49  to  42  degrees, 
which  will  give  four  more ;  and  I  make  a  very 
moderate  calculation  when  I  say  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  twelve  more  States 
upon  the  territory  already  ours — without  refer- 
ence to  any  acquisitions  from  Mexico — maybe, 
and  will  be,  shortly  added  to  these  United 
States.  How  will  we  then  stand  ?  There  will 
be  but  fourteen  on  the  part  of  the  South— we 
are  to  be  fixed,  limited,  and  forever— and 
twenty-eight  on  the  pait  of  the  non-slave- 
holding States!  Twenty-eight!  Double  our 
number !  And  with  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  other  House  and  in  the  electoral  college! 
The  Government,  sir,  will  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  non-slaveholding  States— over- 
whelmingly. 

Sir,  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  go  on ;  if  this 
determination,  so  solemnly  made,  is  to  be  per- 
sisted in— where  shall  we  stand,  as  far  as  this 
Federal  Government  of  ours   is  concerned? 
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"We  shall  be  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  Can  we  look  to  their  jus- 
tice and  regard  for  our  interests  ?  Kow,  I  ask, 
can  we  rely  on  that  ?  Ought  we  to  trust  our 
safety  and  prosperity  to  their  mercy  aud  sense 
of  justice?  These  are  the  solemn  questions 
which  I  put  to  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber. 

Sir,  can  we  find  any  hope  by  looking  to  the 
past  ?  If  we  are  to  look  to  that — I  will  not  go 
into  the  details — we  will  see  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Government  to  the  present  day,  as 
far  as  pecuniary  resources  are  concerned — as 
far  as  the  disbursement  of  revenue  is  involved, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  community  which  has  substantially  sup- 
ported this  Government,  without  receiving  any 
thing  like  a  remuneration  from  it.  But  why 
look  to  the  past — why  should  I  go  beyond  this 
very  measure  itself?  Why  go  beyond  this  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  that  there  shall  be  no  further  addition 
to  the  slavehojding  States,  to  prove  what  our 
condition  will  be  ? 

Sir,  what  is  the  entire  amount  of  this  policy? 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  so  designed.  I  will  not 
say  from  what  cause  it  originated.  I  will  not 
say  whether  blind  fanaticism  on  one  side, 
whether  a  hostile  feeling  to  slavery  entertained 
by  many  not  fanatical  on  the  other,  has  pro- 
duced it ;  or  whether  it  has  been  the  work  of 
men,  who,  looking  to  political  power,  have  con- 
sidered the  agitation  of  this  question  as  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of 
this  Government.  I  look  to  the  fact  itself.  It 
is  a  policy  now  openly  avowed  as  one  to  be 
persisted  in.  It  is  a  scheme,  Mr.  President, 
which  aims  to  monopolize  the  powers  of  this 
Government,  and  to  obtain  sole  possession  of  its 
territories. 

Now,  I  ask,  is  there  any  remedy  ?  Does  the 
constitution  afford  any  remedy  ?  And  if  not, 
is  there  any  hope  ?  These,  Mr.  President,  are 
solemn  questions — ^not  only  to  us,  but,  let  me 
say  to  gentlemen  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  to  them.  Sir,  the  day  that  the  balance 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country — the 
slaveholding  States  and  the  non-slaveholding 
States — is  destroyed,  is  a  day  that  will  not  be 
far  removed  from  political  revolution,  anarchy, 
civil  war,  and  wide-spread  disaster.  The  bal- 
ance of  this  system  is  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
They  are  the  conservative  portion — always 
have  been  the  conservative  portion — always 
will  be  the  conservative  portion ;  and  with  a 
due  balance  on  their  part  may,  for  generations 
to  come,  uphold  this  glorious  Union  of  ours. 
But  if  this  scheme  should  be  carried  out — if  we 
are  to  be  reduced  to  a  handful — if  we  are  to 
become  a  mere  ball  to  play  the  presidential 
game  with — to  count  something  in  the  Balti- 
more caucus — if  this  is  to  be  the  result — woe, 
woe,  I  say  to  this  Union ! 

Now,  sir,  I  put  again  the  solemn  question — ■ 
Does  the  constitution  afford  any  remedy  ?  Is 
there  any  provision  in  it  by  which  this  aggres- 


sive policy — boldly  avowed,  as  if  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  institutions  and  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States ! — may  be  con- 
fronted ?  Is  this  a  policy  consistent  with  the 
constitution  ?  No,  Mr.  President,  no !  It  is, 
in  all  its  features,  daringly  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitution. What  is  it?  Ours  is  a  Federal 
Constitution.  The  States  are  its  constituents, 
and  not  the  people.  The  twenty-eight  States-^ 
the  twenty-nine  States  (including  Iowa) — stand 
under  this  Government  as  twenty-nine  individ- 
uals, or  as  twenty-nine  millions  of  individuals 
would  stand  to  a  consolidated  power.  It  did  not 
look  to  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  as  such.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  made  for  higher  ends,  it  was  formed 
that  every  State  as  a  constituent  member  of  this 
great  Union  of  ours,  should  enjoy  all  its  advan- 
tages, natural  and  acquired,  with  greater  securi- 
ty, and  enjoy  them  more  perfectly.  The  whole 
system  is  based  on  justice  and  equality — perfect 
equality  between  the  members  of  this  republic. 
Now  can  that  be  consistent  with  equality  which 
will  make  this  public  domain  a  monopoly  on 
one  side — which,  in  its  consequences,  would 
place  tTie  whole  power  in  one  section  of  the 
Union,  to  be  wielded  against  the  other  sections 
of  the  Union  ?     Is  that  equality  ? 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  in  reference  to  this 
territorial  question — this  public  domain  of  ours  ? 
Why,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  States  of  this  Union.  They  are 
called  "  the  territories  of  the  United  States." 
And  what  are  the  "  United  States "  but  the 
States  united?  Sir,  these  territories  are  the 
property  of  the  States  united ;  held  jointly  for 
their  common  use.  And  is  it  consistent  with 
justice,  is  it  consistent  with  equality,  that  any 
portion  of  the  partners,  outnumbering  another 
portion,  shall  oust  them  of  this  common  prop- 
erty of  theirs — shall  pass  any  law  which  shall 
proscribe  the  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the 
Union  from  emigrating  with  their  property  to 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States?  Would 
that  be  consistent,  can  it  be  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  common  property,  held  jointly  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  ?  Would  it  be  so 
considered  in  private  life?  Would  it  not  be 
considered  the  most  flagrant  outrage  in  the 
world,  one  which  any  court  of  equity  would 
restrain  by  injunction — which  any  court  of 
law  in  tbe  world  would  overrule  ? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  that  proposition 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  but 
the  other,  which  undertakes  to  say  that  no 
State  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  which 
shall  not  prohibit  by  its  constitution  the  exist- 
ence of  slaves,  is  equally  a  great  outrage  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
political  system,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
establish  what  government  they  may  think 
proper  for  themselves ;  that  every  State  about 
to  become  a  member  of  this  Union  has  a  right 
to  form  its  own  government  as  it  pleases ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  there  is  but  one 
qualification,  and  that  is,  that  the  government 
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shall  be  republican.  There  is  no  express  pro- 
vision to  that  effect,  but  it  results  from  that 
important  sanction  which  guarantees  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Now,  sir,  what  is  proposed  ?  It  is 
proposed,  from  a  vague,  indefinite,  erroneous, 
and  most  dangerous  conception  of  private  in- 
dividual liberty,  .to  overrule  this  great  common 
liberty  which  the  people  have  of  framing  their 
own  constitution !  Sir,  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  individuals  is  not  near 
so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of 
reasoning  as  the  right  of  a  community  or  State 
to  self-government.  And  yet,  sir,  there  are 
men  of  such  delicate  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
liberty — meu  who  cannot  possibly  bear  what 
they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  country 
— (although  not  so  much  slavery,  as  an  insti- 
tution indispensable  for  the  good  of  both  races) 
— men  so  squeamish  on  this  point,  that  they 
are  ready  to  strike  down  the  higher  right  of  a 
community  to  govern  themselves,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  absolute  right  of  individuals  in 
every  possible  condition  to  govern  them- 
selves ! 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  that  I  intend 
to  offer,  present,  in  general  terms,  these  great 
truths.  I  propose  to  present  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate ;  I  propose  to  have  a  vote  upon  them ;  and 
I  trust  there  is  no  gentleman  here  who  will 
refuse  it.  It  is  manly — it  is  right  that  such  a 
vote  should  be  given.  It  is  due  to  our  constit- 
uents that  we  should  insist  upon  it ;  and  I,  as 
one,  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  sense  of  this 
body  shall  be  taken ;  the  body  which  represents 
the  States  in  their  capacity  as  communities,  and 
the  members  of  which  are  to  be  their  special 
guardians.  It  is  due  to  them,  sir,  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  expression  of  what  is  the  sense 
of  this  body.  Upon  that  expression  much  de- 
pends. It  is  the  only  stand  which  we  can  make 
under  the  constitution.  It  is  the  only  position 
we  can  take,  that  wiU  uphold  us  with  any  thing 
like  independence — which  will  give  us  any 
chance  at  all  to  maintain  an  equality  in  this 
Union,  on  those  great  principles  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Overrule  these  principles,  and 
we  are  nothing !  Preserve  them,  and  we  will 
ever  be  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  com- 
promise line.  I  have  always  considered  it  as 
a  great  error — highly  injurious  to  the  South, 
because  it  surrendered,  for  mere  temporary 
purposes,  those  high  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion upon  which  I  think  we  ought  to  stand. 
I  am  against  any  compromise  line.  Yet  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  order 
to  preserve,  under  the  present  trying  circum- 
stances, the  peace  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
resolutions  in  the  House,  to  that  effect,  was 
offered  at  my  suggestion.  I  said  to  a  friend 
there,  "  Let  us  not  be  disturbers  of  this  Union. 
Abliorrent  to  my  feelings  as  is  that  compro- 
mise line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith ; 
and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  will- 


ing to  stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by 
it.  It  has  kept  peace  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
present  circumstances,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  be  continued  as  it  is."  But  it  was 
voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It 
was  renewed  by  a  gentleman  from  a  non-slave- 
holding  State,  and  again  voted  down  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

I  see  my  way  in  the  constitution.  I  cannot 
in  a  compromise.  A  compromise  is  but  an  act 
of  Congress.  It  may  be  overruled  at  any  time. 
It  gives  us  no  security.  But  the  constitution 
is  stable.  It  is  a  rock.  On  it  we  can  stand. 
It  is  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  on  which  we 
can  better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism, 
thqn  on  the  shifting  sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  compromises.  Let  us 
go  back  and  stand  upon  the  constitution ! 

"Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body 
shall  deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right,  not 
the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  instrument  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
question  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  It 
is  a  question  for  our  constituents — the  slave- 
holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great  question. 
If  the  decision  should  be  adverse,  I  trust  and 
do  believe  that  they  will  take  under  solemn 
consideration  what  they  ought  to  do.  I  give 
no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and  danger- 
ous for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak  as  an 
individual  member  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  There  are  all 
my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  connec- 
tions. I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  I  am 
a  southern  man  and  a  slaveholder ;  a  kind  and 
a  merciful  one,  I  trust — and  none  the  worse  for 
being  a ,  slaveholder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth,  than 
give  up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of 
what  belongs  to  us  as  members  of  this  great 
republic.  "What!  acknowledge  inferiority! 
The  surrender  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking 
down  into  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

I  have  examined  this  subject  largely — widely. 
I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand  up 
as  we  ought.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
States  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  stand  up 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  the  resolutions 
which  I  now  send  to  the  table  be  read. 

[the  resolutions  were  read  as  follows :] 

Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
belong  to  the  several  States  composing  this  Union, 
and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common 
property. 

Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and 
representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  has  no 
right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatsoever, 
that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any  dis- 
crimination between  the  States  of  this  Union,  by 
which  any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full  and 
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equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law  which 
should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive  the  citizens 
of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  emigrating, 
with  their  property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  will  make  such  discrimination, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  a  Tiolation  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that 
perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  as  members 
of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subrert 
the  Union  itself. 

Sesolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming  a 
constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to  form 
and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may  think 
best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  happiness;  and  that,  in  conformity  thereto, 
no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution on  a  State,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution  shall  be  re- 
publican ;  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by 
Congress  would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle 
on  which  our  political  system  rests. 

I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  printed.  I  shall 
move  that  they  be  taken  up  to-morrow ;  and 
I  do  trust  that  the  Senate  will  give  them  early 
attention,  and  an  early  vote  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bentoh  then  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  some  business  to  transact.  There 
is  something  yet  to  he  done  to  give  effect  to 
the  ten  regiment  hill,  and  other  important 
measures  require  our  attention.  Now,  If  any- 
body thinks  that  I  am  going  to  lay  aside  the 
necessary  business  of  the  session  to  vote  on 
such  a  string  of  abstractions,  he  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Oalhoun.  The  Senator  says  he  cannot 
take  up  abstractions.  The  constitution  is  an 
abstraction.  Propriety  is  an  abstraction.  AH 
the  great  rules  of  life  are  abstractions.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  on  an 
abstraction ;  and  when  I  hear  a  man  declare 
thait  he  is  against  abstract  truth  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  I  am  prepared  to  know  what  his 
course  will  be !  I  certainly  supposed  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  representative  of  a 
slaveholding  State,  would  have  supported  these 
resolutions.  I  moved  them  in  good  faith, 
under  a  solemn  conviction  of  what  was  due  to 
those  whom  I  represent,  and  due  the  whole 
South  and  the  whole  Union.  I  have  as  little 
desire  as  any  Senator  to  obstruct  public  busi- 
ness. All  I  want  is  a  decision,  and  a  decision 
before  the  three  million  bill  is  decided.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  wants  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, very  well.  The  resolutions  can  he  taken 
up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bbnton.  I  will  pursue  my  own  course 
when  the  time  comes.  I  know  what  are  ab- 
stractions, and  what  are  not.  I  know  what  is 
business,  and  what  is  not.  I  am  for  going  on 
with  the  business  of  the  session ;  and  I  say,  I 
shall  not  vote  for  abstractions  years  ahead,  to 
the  exclusion  of  business.    The  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  says  he  calculated  on  my  sup-, 
port.  He  is  mistaken.  He  knows  very  well 
from  my  whole  course  in  public  life,  that  I 
never  would  leave  public  business  to  take  up 
firebrands  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  does  not  at  all 
comprehend  me.  I  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  be  found  ready  to  support  the  principles 
presented  in  my  resolutions. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  shall  be  found  in  the  right 
place.  I  am  on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union. 

The  resolutions  were  then  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Wednesday,  February  24. 
Mr.  CalTioun's  Slaaery  Eemlutions. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  give  notice  that  to- 
morrow, if  the  Senate  was  snfBeiently  full,  he 
should  call  up  the  resolutions  he  submitted 
some  days  since,  during  the  morning  hour,  or 
at  some  other  hour,  if  opportunity  offered. 

Mr.  Weestee  observed  that  he  should  prob- 
ably adopt  the  same  course  in  relation  to  the 
resolutions  he  had  submitted,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  improper  that  both  should  be 
before  the  Senate  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
not  his  purpose,  when  he  offered  the  resolu- 
tions, to  have  addressed  the  Senate  until  the 
pending  measure  (the  three  million  biU)  had 
been  disposed  of ;  but  the  discussion  had  been 
so  protracted  that,  should  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  be  taken  up,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  should  follow  the  example  thus  set 
him,  and  call  up  his  own  as  follow :  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  war  now  existing  with  Mexico 
ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  to  form  new  States  to  be  adopted  into  the 
Union. 

Sesolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  signified  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  desire  to  dismember  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  is  ready  to  treat  with  the 
Government  of  that  republic  for  peace,  for  a  liberal 
adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  for  just  indemnities 
due  by  either  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the 
other. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  never  called  for  the  consideration 
of  his  resolutions,  consequently  Mr.  "Webster  never 
called  up  his;  nor  was  any  further  notice  of 
either  taken  in  the  Senate.] 

The  Three  Million  Bill. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Seviee,  the  Senate  then 
resumed  the  consideration,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  of  the  bill  making  further  appro- 
priation for  bringing  the  existing  war  with 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Benton  said — 

Mr.  Pkesident:  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the 
issue  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as 
boldly  thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present 
Administration.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
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himself  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  will  give  a 
part  of  my  reasons  for  believing  so.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  consider  the  march  to  the  Eio 
■  Grande  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any 
more  than  I  consider  the  British  march  upon 
Concord  and  Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  American  Revolution,  or  the  crossing 
of  the  Eubicon  by  Ceesar  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Eome.  In  all  these 
cases,  I  consider  the  causes  of  war  as  pre-exist- 
ing, and  the  marches  as  only  the  effect  of  these 
causes.  I  consider  the  march  upon  the  Eio 
Grande  as  being  unfortunate,  and  certainly 
should  have  advised  against  it  if  I  had  been 
consulted,  and  that  without  the  least  fear  of 
diminishing  my  influence  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question — a  fear  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  says  prevented  him  from 
interposing  to  prevent  the  war  which  he  foresaw. 
My  opinion  of  Mr.  Polk — and  experience  in 
that  very  Oregon  case  has  confirmed  it — did  not 
authorize  me  to  conjecture  that  any  one  would 
lose  influence  with  him  by  giving  him  honest 
opinions ;  so  I  would  have  advised  against  the 
march  to  the  Eio  Grande  if  I  had  been  con- 
sulted. Nor  do  I  see  how  any  opinion  adverse 
to  the  President's  was  to  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  his  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question.  That  question  was  settled 
by  us,  not  by  the  President.  Half  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  went  contrary  to  the  President's 
opinion,  and  none  of  them  lost  influence  with 
him  on  that  account ;  and  so  I  can  see  no  possi- 
ble connection  between  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  Senator's  reason  for  not  interfering  to  save 
his  country  from  the  war  which,  he  says,  he 
saw.  His  reason  to  me  is  unintelligible,  in- 
comprehensible, unconnectible  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  But  the  march  on  the  Eio  Grande 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  the  causes 
of  this  event,  like  the  causes  of  our  own  revo- 
lutionary war,  were  in  progress  long  before 
hostilities  broke  out.  The  causes  of  this  Mexi- 
can war  were  long  anterior  to  this  march ;  and, 
in  fact,  every  circumstance  of  war  then  existed, 
except  the  actual  collision  of  arms.  Diplo- 
matic intercourse  had  ceased ;  commerce  was 
destroyed ;  fleets  and  armies  confronted  each 
other ;  treaties  were  declared  to  be  broken : 
the  contingency  had  occurred  in  which  Mexico 
had  denounced  the  existeuoe  of  war ;  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas,  with  a  Mexican  war  on 
her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal  contempla- 
tion, the  status  helli  between  the  two  countries : 
and  aU  this  had  occurred  before  the  march  upon 
the  Eio  Grande,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Administration,  and  had  produced  a 
state  of  things  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue, and  which  could  only  receive  their  solu- 
tion from  arms  or  negotiation.  The  march  to 
the  Eio  Grande  brought  on  the  collision  of 
arms ;  but,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  the 
war,  it  was  itself  the  effect  of  these  causes. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  the  author 
of  those  causes,  and  therefore  the  author  of 
the  war ;  and  this  I  propose  to  show,  at  present, 


by  evidence  drawn  from  himself — from  his 
public  official  acts — leaving  all  the  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources,  from  private  and 
unofficial  acts,  for  future  production,  if  deemed 
necessary. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his 
efforts  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the 
President,  goes  no  further  back  in  his  search 
for  causes  than  to  this  march  upon  the  Rio 
Grande :  upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  wrote 
a  history  of  the  American  Eevolution,  he 
would  begin  at  the  march  upon  Lexington  and 
Concord,  leaving  out  of  view  the  ten  years 
work  of  Lord  North's  Administration.  No, 
the  march  upon  the  Eio  Grande  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  war :  had  it  not  been  for  pre-exist- 
ing causes,  the  arrival  of  the  American  army 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  would  have  been  salut- 
ed with  military  courtesy,  according  to  the 
usage  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  with  none  so 
much  as  with  the  Spaniards.  Complimentary 
visits,  dinners,  and  fandangos,  balls — not  can- 
non balls — would  have  been  the  salutation. 
The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior ;  and 
I  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  show  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the  first. 
In  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of  the 
country,  for  the  President  represents  the  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  charges 
the  war  upon  the  President :  the  whole  oppo- 
sition follow  him :  the  bill  under  dioussion  is 
forgotten ;  crimination  of  the  President  is  now 
the  object ;  and  in  that  crimination,  the  coun- 
try is  injured  by  being  made  to  appear  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  justification 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 
truth  that  the  Senator,  in  his  manner  of 
acquiring  Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819,  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war ;  for  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  away,  there  could  have  been  no 
quarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  back. 
For  a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty 
of  cession  (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  the  blame 
of  the  loss  of  Texas ;  and  his  motives  for  giv- 
ing it  away  were  set  down  to  hostility  to  the 
South  and  West,  and  a  desire  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  slaveholding  States.  At  last  the  truth 
of  history  has  vindicated  itself,  and  has  shown 
who  was  the  true  author  of  that  mischief  to 
the  South  and  West.  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a 
public  declaration,  which  no  one  controverts, 
that  that  cession  was  made  in  conformity  to 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  a  majority 
of  which  was  slaveholding,  and  among  them 
the  present  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
now  the  only  survivor  of  that  majority.  He 
does  not  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Adams :  he,  therefore,  stands  admitted  the  co- 
author of  that  mischief  to  the  South  and  West 
with  the  cession  of  Texas  involved,  and  to 
escape  from  which  it  became  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to 
get  back  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico.    This  conduct  of  the  Senator  in  giving 
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away  Texas  when  we  had  her,  and  then  making 
war  to  get  her  back,  is  an  enigma  which  he 
has  never  yet  condescended  to  explain,  and 
which,  until  explained,  leaves  him  in  a  state  of 
self-contradiction,  which,  whether  it  impairs 
his  own  confidence  in  himself  or  not,  must  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  confidence  of  others 
in  him,  and  wholly  disqualifies  him  for  the 
ofiSoe  of  champion  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
It  was  the  heaviest  blow  they  had  ever  received, 
and  put  an  end,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  and  the  permanent  location 
of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  their 
future  growth  or  extension  as  slave  States  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  The  compromise,  which 
was  then  in  full  progress,  and  established  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  out  off  the  slave 
States  from  aU  territory  north  and  west  of  Mis- 
souri, and  south  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees 
of  north  latitude :  the  treaty  of  1819  ceded 
nearly  all  south  of  that  degree,  comprehending 
not  only  all  Texas,  but  a  large  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  Red  Eiver  and  the 
Arkansas,  to  a  foreign  power,  and  brought  a 
non-slaveholdiug  empire  to  the  confines  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas :  the  permanent  appro- 
priation of  the  rest  of  the  territory  for  the 
abode  of  civilized  Indians,  swept  the  little 
slaveholding  territory  west  of  Arkansas  and 
lying  between  the  compromise  .line  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  the  slave  States  without 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth. 
Nothing  was  left.  Even  the  then  Territory  of 
Arkansas  was  encroached  upon.  A  breadth  of 
forty  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long,  was 
cut  off  from  her,  and  given  to  the  Cherokees ; 
and  there  was  not  as  much  slave  territory  left 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  dove  could  have 
rested  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon.  It  was  not 
merely  a  curtailment,  but  a  total  extinction  of 
slaveholding  territory ;  and  done  at  a  time 
when  the  Missouri  controversy  was  raging,  and 
every  effort  made  by  northern  abolitionists  to 
stop  the  growth  of  slave  States.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  in  his  support  of  the 
cession  of  Texas,  and  ceding  a  part  of  the, 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  then  the  most 
efficient  ally  of  the  restrictionists  at  that  time, 
and  deprives  him  of  the  right  of  setting  up  as 
the  champion  of  the  slave  States  now.  I 
denounced  the  sacrifice  of  Texas  then,  believ- 
ing Mr.  Adams  to  have  been  the  author  of  it : 
I  denounce  it  now,  knowing  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  be  its  author :  and  for  this — 
his  flagrant  recreancy  to  the  slave  interest  in 
their  hour  of  utmost  peril — I  hold  him  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  of  champion  of  the  four- 
teen slave  States,  and  shall  certainly  require 
him  to  keep  out  of  Missouri,  and  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  bailiwick,  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  his  string  of  resolutions. 

I  come  no*  to  the  direct  proofs  of  the  Sen- 
ator's authorship  of  the  war :  and  begin  with 
the  year  1836,  and  with  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day  of  that  month, 
and  with  the  first  rumors  of  the  victory  of  San 


Jacinto.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  then  in  session :  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  then  a  member  of  this  body ;  and, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  official  confirma- 
tion of  that  great  event,  he  proposed  at  once 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  her  immediate  admission  into 
this  Union.  He  put  the  two  propositions  to- 
gether— recognition  and  admission :  and  al- 
lowed us  no  further  time  for  the  double  vote 
than  the  few  days  which  were  to  intervene 
before  the  official  intelligence  of  the  victory 
should  arrive.  Here  are  some  extracts  from 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  which  verify 
what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was  then  ready 
to  plunge  the  country  into  the  Texan  war  with 
Mexico,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  its  trea- 
ties, its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its  character : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  add 
more  strength  to  the  cause  of  Texas  to  wait  for  a 
few  days  until  they  received  official  confirmation 
of  the  victory  and  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  Texas,  »  *  *  »  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  only  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas,  but  for  her  admission  into  this  Union;  and 
if  the  Texans  managed  their  affairs  prudently,  they 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  that  question. 
There  were  powerful  reasons  why  Texas  should  be 
a  part  of  this  Union.  The  southern  States,  owning 
a  slave  population,  were  deeply  interested  in 
preventing  that  country  from  having  the  power 
to  annoy  them;  and  the  navigating  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  north  and  east  were 
equally  interested  in  making  it  a  part  of  this  Union. 
He  thought  they  would  soon  be  called  on  to  decide 
these  questions ;  and  when  they  did  act  on  it,  he 
was  for  acting  on  both  together — for  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Texas,  and  for  admitting  her 
into  the  Union.  *  *  *  *  If  events  should  go  on  as 
they  had  done,  he  could  not  but  hope  that  before 
the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  they 
would  not  only  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  but  admit  her  into  the  Union.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  no  unnecessary  delay — for  in  such 
cases  delays  were  dangerous — but  that  they  would 
act  with  unanimity,  and  act  promptly." 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas— with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  American  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  commerce — he  was  for  plung- 
ing ns  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  say, 
instant  war ;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  were  then 
in  open  war ;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to 
incorporate  the  war  at  the  same  time.  All  this 
the  Senator  was  then  for,  immediately  after  his 
own  gratuitous  cession  of  Texas,  and  long 
before  the  invention  of  the  London  abolition 
plot  came  so  opportunely  to  his  aid.  Prompt- 
ness and  unanimity  were  then  his  watchwords. 
Immediate  action — action  before  Congress  ad- 
journed— was  his  demand.  No  delay.  Delays 
were  dangerous.  We  must  vote,  and  votcj 
unanimously  and  promptly.  I  well  remember 
the  Senator's  look  and  attitude  on  that  occa- 
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sion — the  fixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  magis- 
teriaUty  of  his  attitude.  It  was  such  as  he  often 
favors  us  with,  especially  when  he  is  in  a  crisis, 
and  brings  forward  something  which  ought  to 
be  instantly  and  unanimously  rejected — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  1836 — ^prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition. But  the  Senate  were  not  looked  down 
in  1836.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  re- 
fused the  Senator's  motion ;  and  the  crisis  and 
the  danger — good-natured  souls ! — immediately 
postponed  themselves  until  wanted  for  another 
occasion. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  then  saved ; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only ;  and  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it 
was,  becomes  momentous,  as  foreshadowing 
every  thing  that  has  subsequently  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this 
brief  speech  we  have  the  shadows  of  all  future 
movements,  coming  in  procession — in  advance 
of  the  events.     In  the  significant  intimation, 

qualified  with  the  if "  the  Texans  prudently 

managed  their  affairs,  they  (the  Senate)  might 
soon  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  ad- 
mission." In  that  pregnant  and  qualified  inti- 
mation, there  was  a  visible  doubt  that  the  Texans 
might  not  be  prudent  enough  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  might  require  help ;  and  also  a 
visible  feeling  of  that  paternal  guardianship 
which  afterward  assumed  the  management  of 
their  affairs  for  them.  In  the  admonitions  to 
unanimity,  there  was  that  denunciation  of  any 
difference  of  opinion,  which  afterwards  dis- 
played itself  in  the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all 
who  opposed  the  Texas  treaty.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  southern  slavery,  and  annoyance  to  slave 
property  from  Texas,  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
"  self-defence  "  letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  abolition  plot  of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel 
Smith,  Lord  Aberdeen — I  beg  pardon  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  naming  him  in  such  a  connection 
— and  the  World's  Convention,  with  which 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States  were 
mystified  and  bamboozled  in  April,  1844.  And, 
in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  navi- 
gating states  of  the  north  and  east,  as  connected 
with  Texas  admission,  we  have  the  text  of  all 
the  communications  to  the  agent,  Murphy,  and 
of  all  the  letters  and  speeches  to  which  the 
Texas  question,  seven  years  afterwards,  gave 
rise.  We  have  all  these  subsequent  events  here 
shadowed  forth.  And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why 
all  these  things  were  not  foreseen  a  little  while 
before,  when  Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non- 
slave-holding  empire !  and  why,  after  being  so 
imminent  and  deadly  in  May,  1836,  all  these 
dangers  suddenly  went  to  sleep,  and  never 
waked  up  again  until  1844 !  These  are  won- 
ders ;  but  let  us  not  anticipate  questions,  and 
let  us  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

The  Congress  of  1836  would  not  admit 
Texas.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
came patient :  the  Texas  question  went  to 
sleep ;    and  for  seven  good  years  it  made  no 


disturbance.  It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  sud- 
denness and  violence  proportioned  to  its  long 
repose.  Mr.  Tyler  was  then  President:  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  potent  under 
his  administration,  and  soon  became  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and 
diplomacy  were  immediately  set  in  motion  to 
resuscitate  the  Texas  question,  and  to  reinvest 
it  with  all  the  dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had 
worn  in  1836.  Passing  over  all  the  dangers 
of  annoyance  from  Texas  as  possibly  non-slave- 
holding,  ybr«s«i5?i  by  the  Senator  in  1836,  and 
not  foreseen  by  him  in  1819,  with  all  the  need 
of  guardianship  then  foreshadowed,  and  all  the 
arguments  then  suggested:  all  these  imme- 
diately developed  themselves,  and  intriguing 
agents  traversed  earth  and  sea,  from  Washing- 
ton to  Texas,  and  from  London  to  Mexico : — 
passing  over  all  this,  as  belonging  to  a  class  of 
evidence,  not  now  to  be  used,  I  come  at  once 
to  the  letter  of  the  I'Tth  of  January,  from  the 
Texan  Minister  to  Mr.  Upshur,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State;  and  the  answer  to  that 
letter  by  Mr.  Oalhotjn,  of  April  11th  of  the 
same  year.  They  are  both  vital  in  this  case ; 
and  the  first  is  in  these  words : 

"  Sir  :  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice  has 
been  proclaimed  between  Mexico  and  Texas  ;  that 
that  armistice  has  been  obtained  through  the  inter- 
vention of  several  great  powers  mutually  friendly ; 
and  that  negotiations  are  now  pending,  having  for 
their  object  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  heretofore 
existing  between  the  two  countries.  A  proposition 
likewise  having  been  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  through  you,  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  this  country,  therefore  (without 
Indicating  the  nature  of  the  reply  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  Texas  may  direct  to  be  made  to  this  prop- 
osition) I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended, should  a  treaty  of  annexation  be  con- 
cluded, Mexico  may  think  proper  to  at  once  ter- 
minate the  armistice,  break  off  all  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  again  threaten  or  commence  hostilities 
against  Texas ;  and  that  some  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments who  have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining 
their  cession,  if  they  do  not  throw  their  influence 
into  the  Mexican  scale,  may  altogether  withdraw 
their  good  offices  of  mediation,  thus  losing  to  Texas 
their  friendship,  and  exposing  her  to  the  unre- 
strained menaces  of  Mexico.  In  view,  then,  of 
these  things,  I  desire  to  submit,  through  you,  to 
his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
this  inquiry  :  Should  the  President  of  Texas  accede 
to  the  proposition  of  annexation,  would  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
and  before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive  the  final 
action  of  the  other  branches  of  both  Governments, 
in  case  Texas  shall  desire  it,  or  with  her  consent, 
order  such  number  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  such  necessary  points  or 
places  upon  the  territory  or  borders  of  Texas  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect 
her  against  foreign  aggression  ? 

"  This  communication,  as  well  as  the  reply  which 
you  may  make,  will  be  considered  by  me  entirely 
confidential,  not  to  be  embraced  in  my  regular 
official  correspondence  to  my  Government,  but  en- 
closed direct  to  the  President  of  Texas  for  his  in- 
formation. 
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"  With  assurances  of  my  great  regard,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant." 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texan 
question  in  January,  1844,  and  the  conduct  of 
all  parties  in  relation  to  it.  It  presents  Texas 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  under 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  peace ;  Great 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of 
mediators,  and  endeavoring  to  make  peace: 
our  own  Government  secretly  intriguing  for 
annexation,  acting  the  wicked  part  of  mischief- 
makers,  and  trying  to  renew  the  war ;  and  the 
issue  of  its  machinations  to  he  unsuccessful 
unless  the  United  States  should  be  involved  in 
the  renewed  hostilities.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion; and  the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State.  The  answer  to 
that  question,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  been, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not 
know  of  the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  the  time  that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  perfidious  violation  of 
those  sacred  engagements,  and  bring  upon  her- 
self the  scourge  of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stig- 
ma of  perfidy — that  he  would  not  have  made 
such  a  proposal  for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he 
had  known  of  the  armistice  and  the  peace  nego- 
tiations— that  he  wished  success  to  the  peace- 
makers, both  for  the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  because  Texas  could  then  come  into  the 
Union  without  the  least  interruption  to  our 
friendly,  commercial,  and  social  relations  with 
our  sister  republic  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  as  to 
secretly  lending  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  to  Texas  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her,  it  would  be  a  crime 
against  God,  and  man,  and  our  own  constitu- 
tion, for  which  heads  might  be  brought  to  the 
block,  if  Presidents  and  their  Secretaries,  hke 
constitutional  Kings  and  Ministers,  should  be 
held  capitally  responsible  for  capital  crimes. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  heen  the 
answer.  But  the  first  part  of  it — that  of  the 
scienter  upon  the  point  of  the  armistice  and  the 
peace  negotiations — could  not  be  given  in  point 
of  fact ;  for  the  Department  of  State  was  full 
of  communications  giving  that  information — 
one  of  them  from  the  agent,  (Murphy,)  in  these 
words : 

"  The  powers  to  be  given  to  General  Henderson 
arp  to  be  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  character, 
so  that  no  impediment  shall  be  found  requiring  fur- 
ther or  other  powers,  or  further  or  other  instructions. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  Commissioners  of  Texas  now 
in  Mexico,  in  treaty  or  negotiatitin  touching  an 
armistice,  are  supposed  not  to  have  concluded 
their  labors,  and  it  is  clear  to  the  President  of 
Texas  that  so  soon  as  this  negotiation  in  relation  to 
annexation  is  known  to  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
all  negotiation  on  that  and  all  other  questions  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  will  cease,  and  that  the 
President  of  Mexico  will  Instantly  commence  active 
hostilities  against  Texas,  which  Texas  is  wholly  un- 
prepared, by  sea  or  land,  to  resist,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  having 


invited  Texas  to  this  negotiation,  will  at  once,  and 
before  any  negotiation  is  set  on  foot,  place  a  suf- 
ficient naval  force  in  the  Gulf  to  protect  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  hold  a  sufiScient  force  of  cavalry,  or 
other  description  of  mounted  troops,  on  the  sooith- 
western  border  of  the  United  States,  in  readiness 
to  protect,  or  aid  in  the  protection  of  Texas  pend- 
ing the  proposed  negotiation  for  annexation.  I 
trust  my  Government  will  at  once  see  the  propriety 
of  this  course  of  policy ;  for  I  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  this  Government  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  measure  of  annexation  without  an  assurance 
that  my  Government  would  not  fail  to  guard  Texas 
against  all  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  assail  Texas 
in  consequence  of  her  meeting  and  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  United  States." 

Denial  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  armistice,  and  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
was,  therefore,  impossible.  Mr.  Upshur,  to 
whom  the  letter  of  the  17th  of  January  was 
addressed,  gave  it  no  answer  at  all.  During 
the  forty  days  that  his  life  was  spared,  he 
answered  not ;  and  I  mention  this  particular  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
no  more.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Attorney-General, 
his  temporary  successor  in  the  Department  of 
State,  did  not  answer  it  to  the  Texan  Minister 
in  Washington,  but  he  did  to  Mr.  Murphy  in 
Texas,  in  reply  to  his  communication  to  the 
same  effect  with  the  letter.  Mr.  Nelson's 
letter  is  dated  the  11th  of  March,  and  is  in 
these  words  : 

"  Of  the  anxiety  of  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  annexation  of  the  territory  of  Texas  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  you  have  been  heretofore  ap- 
prised; and  of  his  readiness,  by  negotiatioDj 
promptly  to  effectuate  this  desire,  you  are  weU' 
aware.  He  regards  the  measure  as  one  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  parties,  and  as  recommended  by 
the  highest  considerations  of  a  sound  public  policy. 

"  Entertaining  these  views,  the  President  is  grat- 
ified to  perceive,  in  the  course  you  have  pursued 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
the  evidences  of  a  cordial  co-operation  in  this  cher- 
ished object  of  his  policy :  but  instructs  me  to  say, 
that  whilst  approving  the  general  tone  and  tenor 
of  that  intercourse,  he  regrets  to  perceive,  in  the 
pledges  given  by  you  in  your  communication  to  the 
Hon.  Anson  Jones  of  the  14th  February,  that  you 
have  suffered  your  zeal  to  carry  you  beyond  the 
line  of  your  instructions,  and  to  commit  the  Pres- 
ident to  measures  for  which  he  has  no  constitutional 
authority  to  stipulate. 

"  The  employment  of  the  army  or  navy  against  a 
foreign  power,  with  which  the  United  States  are  at 
peace,  is  not  within  the  competency  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  whilst  he  is  not  indisposed,  as  a  measure 
of  prudent  precaution,  and  as  preliminary  to  the 
proposed  negotiation,  to  concentrate  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States,  a  naval  and  military  force  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  and  Terri- 
tory of  Texas  ata  proper  time,  he  cannot  permit 
the  authorities  of  that  Government,  or  yourself,  to 
labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  he  has  power 
to  employ  them  at  the  period  indicated  by  your 
stipulations. 

"Of  these  impressions,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the 
charg6   d'affaires  pf  the  Texan  Government,  has 
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been,  and  General  Henderson,  who  is  daily  expected 
here,  will  be  fully  advertised.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  President  desires  that  you  will  at  once  counter- 
mand your  instructions  to  Lieutenant  Davis,  as  far 
as  they  are  in  conflict  with  these  views. 

"  In  any  emergency  that  may  occur,  care  will  be 
taken  that  the  commanders  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  properly 
instructed.  Your  request  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  your  control  cannot  be  gratified." 

This  is  very  constitutional  and  proper  lan- 
guage :  and  if  it  had  not  been  reversed,  there 
would  have  been  no  vrar  with  Mexico.    But  it 
was  reversed.    Soon  after  it  was  written,  the 
present  Senator  from  South  Carolina  took  the 
chair  of  the  Department  of  State.     Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  Henderson,  whom  Mr.  Murphy  mentions 
as  coming  on  with  full  pqwers,  on  the  faith  of 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  arrived  also,  and  found 
that  pledge  entirely  cancelled  by  Mr.  Tyler's 
answer  through  Mr.  Nelson ;    and  he  utterly 
refused  to  treat.     The  new  Secretary  was  in  a 
strait ;  for  time  was  short,  and  Texas  must  be 
had ;    and  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Van  Zandt 
would  not  even  begin  to  treat  without  a  renewal 
of  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Murphy.     That  had 
been  cancelled  in  writing,  and  the  cancellation 
had  gone  to  Texas,  and  had  been  made  on  high 
constitutional  ground.     The  new  Secretary  was 
profuse  of  verbal  assurances,  and  even  per- 
mitted the  Ministers  to  take  down  his  words  in 
writing,  and  read  them  over  to  him,  as  was 
shown  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  (General 
HousTOif,)  when  he  spoke  on  this  subject  on 
Thursday  last.     But  verbal  assurances,  or  me- 
moranda of  conversations,  would  not  do.     The 
instructions  under  which  the  ministers  acted 
required  the  pledge  to  be  in  writing,  and  prop- 
erly signed.     The  then  President,  present  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  in 
Tennessee  before  he  went  to  Texas,  seemed  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the  statute  of 
frauds  and  perjuries — a  sixth  case  added  to  the 
five  enumerated  in  that  statute — in  which  the 
promise  is  not  valid,  unless  reduced  to  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  person  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  by  some  other  person  duly  authorized 
by  him  to  sign  for  him.     The  firmness  of  the 
Texan  Ministers,  under  the  instructions  of  Presi- 
dent Houston,  prevailed ;  and  at  last,  and  after 
long  delay,  the  Secretary  wrote,  and  signed  the 
pledge  which  Murphy  had  given,  and  in  all  the 
amplitude  of  his  original  promise.     That  letter 
was  dated  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1844,  and 
was  in  these  words : 

"  Gentlemen  :  The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur, 
to  which  you  have  called  my  attention,  dated  Wash- 
ington, ITth  January,  1844,  has  been  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  reply  to  it,  I  am  directed  by  the  President 
to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  in- 
structed to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  concen- 
trate in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency ; 
and  that  similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  move  the  disposable  military 
ibices  on  our  south-western  frontier,  for  the  same 


purpose.  Should  the  exigency  arise  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  I  am  further  di- 
rected by  the  President  to  say,  that  during  the 
pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  he  would 
deem  it  his  duty  to  use  all  the  means  placed  within 
his  power  by  the  constitution  to  protect  Texas 
from  all  foreign  invasion.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  &c." 

This  is  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calhoun  to  the  demand ;  and,  although  a  little 
delphic  in  its  specification  of  the  emergencies 
and  the  exigencies  in  which  our  forces  were  to 
fight  the  Mexicans,  yet,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  terms  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  an 
answer,  and  to  which  it  refers,  it  is  sufiBciently 
explicit  to  show  that  it  is  a  clear  and  absolute 
promise  to  do  the  thing  which  Murphy  had 
promised,  and  which  President  Tyler,  through 
the  Attorney-General,  (Mr.  Nelson,)  had  re- 
fused to  do,  because  it  involved  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  lend  the  army 
and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas,  to  fight 
the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace  with  us. 
That  was  the  point — at  peace  with  us.  Mr. 
Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  clear  and  explicit  to 
that  point ;  for  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
to  fight  were  to  be  before  the  ratification  of 
the  •  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  consequently 
before  Texas  should  be  in  our  Union,  and  could 
be  constitutionally  defended  as  a  part  of  it. 
And,  that  no  circumstance  of  contradiction  or 
folly  should  be  wanting  to  crown  this  plot  of 
crime  and  imbecility,  it  so  happened,  that  on 
the  same  day  that  our  new  Secretary  here  was 
giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend  the  army 
and  navy  to  fight  Mexico  while  we  were  at 
peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was  com- 
municating to  the  Texan  Government,  in  Texas, 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr.  Nelson, 
to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitutionality. 
Here  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Murphy : 

"  SiK :  The  undersigned,  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  near  the  Government  of  the  republic 
of  Texas,  has  the  honor  of  informing  Mr.  Jones, 
that  whilst  his  Government  approves  of  the  general 
tone  and  tenor  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  republic  of  Texas,  a  regret  is  felt  in 
perceiving  that  his  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  alike  beneficial  and  interesting  to  both 
countries,  had  led  him  beyond  the  strict  line  of  his 
instructions  ;  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  considers  himself  restrained  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Union,  from  the  employment  of  the 
army  and  navy  against  a  foreign  power  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace  ;  and  that  whilst  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  indisposed,  as 
a  measure  of  prudent  precaution,  and  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  proposed  negotiation,  to  concentrate 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  southern  borders 
of  the  United  States  a  sufficient  naval  and  military 
force,  to  be  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  territory  of  Texas  at  a  proper  time,  he  is 
unwilling  that  the  authorities  of  Texas  should  ap- 
prehend that  he  has  power  to  employ  this  force  at 
the  period  indicated  in  my  note  to  you  of  the  14th 
of  February  last." 
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In  conformity  with  the  Secretary's  letter  of 
April  11th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Gen.  Houston)  on  Thursday 
last,  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that 
these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  repel 
invasions,  but  only  to  report  them  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  its  report  to  Congress.  The  paper 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  consisting  of 
our  Secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  read  over  to  him  for  his  correction 
by  the  Texan  Ministers,  establishes  the  con- 
trary ;  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  inva- 
sion was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  And  in 
fact,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a  fraud 
upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion  had  to 
be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the  sense 
of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  repelling 
it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mischief 
would  have  been  done — the  invasion  would  have 
been  made ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consistent 
with  himself,  the  President  in  the  mean  time 
was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion,  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  Congress  would  say  about  it. 
And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  two 
Messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and  Slat 
of  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secretary  of 
State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  of  invasion, 
while  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  depending, 
without  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress.  Here 
are  extracts  from  these  Messages : 

Message,  15th  of  May. — Extract. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  myself  that  I 
should  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  United 
States  having,  by  the  treaty  of  annexation,  acquired 
a  title  to  Texas,  which  requires  only  the  action  of 
the  Senate  to  perfect  it,  no  other  power  could  be 
permitted  to  invade,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  any  portion  of  thd*  territory  of  Texas, 
pending  your  deliberations  upon  the  treaty,  with- 
out placing  itself  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  United 
States,  and  justifying  the  employment  of  any  mili- 
tary means  at  our  disposal  to  drive  back  the  inva- 
sion." 

Message,  Zlst  of  May. — Extract. 

"In  my  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  15th  of 
this  month,  I  adverted  to  the  duty  which,  in  my 
judgment,  the  signature  of  the  treaty  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  had  imposed  upon  me,  to  repel 
any  invasion  of  that  country  by  a  foreign  power, 
while  the  treaty  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate  ;  and  I  transmitted  reports  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  a  copy  of  the 
orders  which  had  been  issued  from  those  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  execute 
that  duty.  In  those  orders.  General  Taylor  was 
directed  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Texas  upon  the  subject,  and  Captain  Con- 
nor was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  charg6 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  that 
Government.  No  copy  of  any  communication 
which  either  of  those  officers  may  have  made  pur- 
suant to  those  orders  has  yet  been  received  at  the 
departments  from  which  they  emanated." 


Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fact,  and  the 
reasons  for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight 
for  Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I 
admit  that  would  be  a  good  reason  between 
individuals,  and  in  a  case  where  a  big  buUy 
should  involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  fight  again 
after" he  had  got  himself  parted;  but  not  so 
between  nations,  and  under  our  constitution. 
The  engagement  to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas, 
while  we  were  at  peace  with  Mexico,  was  to 
make  war  with  Mexico! — a  piece  of  business 
which  belonged  to  the  Congress,  and  which 
should  have  been  referred  to  them !  and  which, 
on  the  contrary,  was  concealed  from  them, 
though  in  session,  and  present !  and  the  fact 
only  found  out  after  the  troops  had  marched, 
and  then  by  dint  of  calls  from  the  Senate. 

The  proof  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  was  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her !  and  this  becomes 
a  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this 
war.  Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State — without  his  reversal  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  first  decision — there  could  have  been  no 
war  I  Texas  and  Mexico  would  have  made 
peace,  and  then  annexation  would  have  followed 
of  itself.  The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had 
gone  forth  and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and 
erected  into  a  new  republic  the  beautiful  domain 
given  away  by  our  Secretary  in  1819,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Texas  Government,  and  was 
successfully  and  honorably  conducting  his  coun- 
try to  peace  and  acknowledged  independence. 
If  let  alone,  he  would  have  accomplished  his 
object;  for  he  had  already  surmounted  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  first  step — ^the  armistice 
and  the  commencement  of  peace  negotiations; 
and  under  the  powerful  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  establishment  of  peace 
was  certain.  A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon 
the  labors  of  the  peace-maker ;  and  what  is 
blessed  of  God  must  succeed.  At  all  events, 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  man — and 
least  of  all,  in  the  mouth  of  the  mischief-maker 
— ^to  say  that  the  peaceful  mediation  would 
not  have  succeeded.  It  was  the  part  of  all 
men  to  have  aided,  and  wished,  and  hoped  for 
success;  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  April  11th,  authentic  facts 
warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas  and  Mexico 
would  have  made  peace  in  the  spring  of  1844. 
Then  Texas  would  have  come  into  this  Union 
as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and  with  as  little 
ofience  to  anybody,  as  Eve  went  into  Adam's 
bosom  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  There  would 
have  been  no  more  need  for  intriguing  politi- 
cians to  get  her  in,  by  plots  and  tricks,  than 
there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a  match-making 
beldame,  with  her  arts  and  allurements,  her 
philters  and  her  potions,  to  get  Eve  into  Adam's 
bosom.  And  thus,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
peace  negotiations  becomes  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  problem  of  the  Mexican  war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  April  being  sigiied, 
the  treaty  was  signed,  and  being  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected :   and  the  great 
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reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  "WAR  with 
Mexico !  an  act  which  the  President  and  Senate 
together,  no  more  than  President  Tyler  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  in 
signing  it  the  Secretary  knew  that  he  had  made 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  formal 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State, 
in  which  the  Mexican  Government  solemnly 
declared  that  it  would  consider  annexation  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  these  notices  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  been  signed 

ITT  FULL  VIEW  OF  ALL  POSSIBLE   COSTSEQUENOES  ! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence !  At  the  same 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  he  sent 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  President 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  emer- 
gencies and  exigencies  in  which  they  were 
to  fight.  This  authority  to  the  President  of 
Texas  was  continued  in  full  force  until  after 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  then  only 
modified  by  placing  the  American  diplomatic 
agent  in  Texas  between  President  Houston  and 
the  naval  and  military  commanders,  and  making 
him  the  medium  of  communication  between  a 
foreign  President  and  our  forces ;  but  the  forces 
themselves  were  not  withdrawn.  They  re- 
mained on  the  Texan  and  Mexican  frontier, 
waiting  for  the  exigencies  and  etnergencies  in 
■which  they  were  to  fight.  During  all  that  time 
a  foreign  President  was  commander-in-chief  of 
a  large  detachment  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States.  Without  a  law  of  Congress 
—without  a  nomination  from  the  President  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate — without  citizenship 
— without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and 
sea  forces,  made  so  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  authority  to  fight  them  against 
Mexico  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  ofiice 
and  authority  rather  above  that  of  lieutenant- 
general  ! — and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbear- 
ance and  prudence  of  President  Houston  for 
not  incurring  the  war  in  1844,  which  fell  upon 
Tis  in  1846.  This  is  a  point — this  secret  and 
lawless  appointment  of  this  president-general 
to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  were  at 
peace  with  her — on  which  I  should  like  to  hear 
a  constitutional  argument  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  showing  it  to  be  consti- 
tutional and  proper,  and  that  of  the  proposed 
lieutenant-general  unconstitutional  and  improp- 
er, and  upon  which  he  has  erected  himself  into 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  pronounced  a  unanimous 
verdict  for  them  before  he  had  time  to  hear 
from  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  but 
so  apprehensive  was  the  Senate  of  immediate 
war,  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messenger 


was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Mexico,  and,  as  report  said,  the  ofier  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  purchase  peace  from  her,  by- 
inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary  which 
would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits.  This 
was  report :  and  I  would  not  mention  it,  if  the 
Senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it,  if  not 
correct.  Report  at  the  time  said  from  five  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr.  Shan- 
non's letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten  millions. 
Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that  the  Senator 
was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an  immense 
sum  to  pacify  Mexico,  although  he  now  declares 
that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will  vote  in  rela- 
tion to  the  three  millions  responsibly  asked  by 
Mr.  Polk. 

The  Secretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war 
with  Mexico — that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
.times  laid  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  fioor,  in  secret  session — for  I  did 
not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  aU 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  General  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight.  Senators  will  recol- 
lect it.     [Mr.  Mangitm  nodded  assent.] 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of 
errors — the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844r- 
'45,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Ad- 
ministration. A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  this  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the  admission,  and  appropriating  |100,- 
000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  negotiations. 
A  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  not  now  a 
member  of  this  body,  but  who  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  sitting  near  me,  (Mr.  Haywood,) 
knows  all  about  that  alternative  resolution,  and 
his  country  owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  labors 
about  it.  It  was  considered  by  everybody,  that 
the  choice  between  these  resolutions  belonged 
to  the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected 
with  a  special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas, 
and  who  was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  his  duties,  and  upon  whose  Ad- 
ministration all  the  evils  of  a  mistake  in  the 
choice  of  these  resolutions  were  to  fall.  "We 
all  expected  the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the 
new  President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expec- 
tation, and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the 
decency  or  propriety  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  expiring  Administration,  to  snatch 
his  choice  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that, 
on  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  proceeding,  in  a  debate  on  this  fioor,  a  Sena- 
tor standing  in  the  relation  personally,  and 
politically,  and  locally  to  feel  for  the  honor  of 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  declared  they 
would  not  have  the  audacity  to  do  it.  Auda- 
city was  his  word :   and  that  was  the  declara- 
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tion  of  a  gentleman  of  honor  and  patriotism, 
no  longer  a  member  of  this  body,  but  who  has 
the  I'espect  and  best  wishes  of  all  who  ever 
knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  quote 
his  words  as  heard  at  the  time,  and  as  since 
printed  and  published  by  others.  Mr.  McDuflSe 
was  mistaken  I  They  did  have  the  audacity ! 
They  did  do  it,  or  rather,  HE  did  it,  [looking  at 
Mr.  Oalhoun  ;]  for  it  is  incontestable  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  nothing,  in  any  thing  that  related  to 
the  Texas  question,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  his  Secretary  of  State.  His  last  act,  in  rela- 
tion to  Texas,  was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson 
gave  him  through  the  agent.  Murphy,  denying 
his  right  to  lend  our  forces  to  the  President  of 
Texas  to  fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at 
peace  with  them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer 
by  his  new  Secretary  was  the  extinction  of  his 
power  over  the  Texas  question.  He,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  the  present  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  to  whom  I  address  myself,  did 
it.  On  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  March, — 
that  day  which  preceded  the  last  day  of  his 
authority — and  on  that  day,  sacred  to  peace — 
the  council  sat  that  acted  on  the  resolutions ; — 
and  in  the  darkness  of  a  night  howling  with  the 
storm,  and  battling  with  the  elements,  as  if 
Heaven  warred  upon  the  audacious  act,  (for 
well  do  I  remember  it,)  the  fatal  messenger  was 
sent  off  which  carried  the  selected  resolutions 
to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the  Secretary  from 
office,  and  the  start  of  the  messenger  from 
Washington,  were  coetaneous — 'twin  acts  — 
which  come  together,  and  will  be  remembered 
together.  The  act  was  then  done :  Texas  was 
admitted:  all  the  consequences  of  admission 
were  incurred — and  especially  that  consequence 
which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  had  denounced,  and 
which  our  Secretary  had  accepted — WAR.  The 
state  of  war  was  established — the  status  belli 
was  created — and  that  by  the  operation  of  our 
own  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  final  declara- 
tion of  Mexico :  for  Texas  then  being  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  war  with  her  extended  to 
the  whole  Union ;  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
her,  devolved  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  selection  of  the  absolute  resolution 
exhausted  our  action:  the  alternative  resolu- 
tion for  negotiation  was  defunct ; '  the  only 
mode  of  admission  was  the  absolute  one,  and 
it  made  war.  The  war  was  made  to  Mr.  Polk's 
hands :  his  Administration  came  into  existence 
with  the  war  upon  its  hands  and  under  the  con- 
stitutional duty  to  protect  Texas  at  the  expense 
of  war  with  Mexico:  and  to  that  point,  all 
events  rapidly  tended.  The  Mexican  Minister, 
General  Almonte,  who  had  returned  to  Wash- 
ington City  after  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of 
annexation,  demanded  his  passports  and  left 
the  United  States.  The  land  forces  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  Sabine,  were  further 
advanced  to  Corpus  Ohristi :  the  Mexican 
troops  moved  towards  the  Eio  Grande :  the 
fleet  which  remained  at  Vera  Cruz,  continued 
there :  commerce  died  out :  the  citizens  of  each 
country  left  the  other,  as  far  as  they  could : 


angry  denunciations  filled  the  press  of  each 
country :  and  when  a  minister  was  sent  from 
the  United  States,  his  reception  was  refused. 
The  state  of  war  existed  legally :  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  war,  except  the  single  circum- 
stance of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  stood  in  a  relation  to  each 
other  impossible  to  be  continued.  The  march 
upon  the  Eio  Grande  brought  on  the  conflict 
— made  the  collision  of  arms — but  not  the 
war.  The  war  was  prepared,  organized,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  he  left 
the  department.  It  was  his  legacy  to  the 
Democracy,  and  to  the  Polk  Administration-^ 
his  last  gift  to  them,  in  the  momeut  of  taking  a 
long  farewell.  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a  man 
of  peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  war  upon 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Rome 
to  the  camp  of  Csesar  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was 
th«  cause  of  the  civil  war  which  followed — as 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Ut  Selena  Trojanis,  sie  iste  huic  reipuhlica 
causa  belli — causa  pestis  atque  exitii  fuit.  He 
says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  chance  of 
accommodation ;  closed  the  door  to  all  con- 
ciliation ;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable 
men ;  and  by  inducing  Ctesar  to  break  up  his 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  the  Rubicon, 
lit  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Italy.  In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged 
messenger  from  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  night 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expiring  mo- 
ments of  his  power,  and  bearing  his  fatal  choice 
to  the  capital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke 
up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  the 
door  upon  negotiation,  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
for  accommodation,  broke  up  the  camp  on  the 
Sabine,  sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit 
up  the  war.  Like  Ajitony  and  Helen,  he  made 
the  war ;  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to 
it;  but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the 
paramour  of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  combat 
he  has  provoked!  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he 
endeavors  to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own 
unhappy  flight,  the  whole  American  host. 
Paris  fled  alone  at  the  sight  of  Menelans :  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  urges  us  all  to  fly 
at  the  sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  be, 
that  worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refuse  to 
return  to  the  field.  Paris  went  back  under  the 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight. 

"For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 
And  wasteM  war  in  all  its  fury  burns." 

_  Stung  with  this  just  and  keen  rebuke— this 
vivid  picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made— Paris 
returned  to  the  field,  and  tried  to  fight :  and 
now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  do  the  same,  on  th? 
view  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least,  cease  to  ob- 
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struct  the  arms  of  others — cease  to  labor  to 
involve  the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly 
retreat. 

Upon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  from 
his  public  official  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
History  will  so  write  him  down.  Inexorable 
HiSTOKY  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  wUl  so  write  him  down :  and  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  and  three  thousand  years 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  learn  it  in 
the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
civil  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  just  so  certainly  is  John  0.  Oalhoiw 
the  author  of  the  present  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of 
this  war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words 
and  acts  of  the  Senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to 
show  that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author 
of  this  calamity.  But,  while  thus  presenting 
him  as  the  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe 
thai  war  was  his  object,  but  only  an  incident 
to  his  object ;  and  that  all  his  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  admission  of  Texas  refers  itself  to 
the  periods  of  our  Presidential  elections,  and  to 
some  connection  with  those  elections,  and  ex- 
plains his  activity  and  inactivity  on  those  occa- 
sions. Thus,  in  May,  1836,  when  he  was  in 
such  hot  and  violent  haste  for  immediate  ad- 
mission, the  election  of  that  year  was  impend- 
ing, and  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  Democratic  can- 
didate ;  and  if  the  Texas  question  could  then 
have  been  brought  up,  he  might  have  been 
shoved  aside  just  as  easily  as  he  was  afterwards 
in  1844.  This  may  explain  his  activity  in  1836. 
In  1840,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
a  sort  of  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
might  have  thought  that  one  good  turn  deserves 
another ;  and  so  nothing  was  said  about  Texas 
at  that  election — dangerous  as  was  the  least 
delay  four  years  before :  and  this  may  explain 
the  inactivity  of  1840.  The  election  of  1844 
was  coming  on,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  on  the  turf  himself;  and  then  the 
Texas  question,  with  aU  its  dangers  and  alarms, 
which  had  so  accommodatingly  postponed  them- 
selves for  seven  good  years,  suddenly  woke  up ; 
and  with  an  activity  and  vigor  proportioned  to 
its  long  repose.  Instant  admission,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  at  the  expense  of  renewing  hostilities 
beween  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  involving  the 
United  States  in  them,  became  indispensable — 
necessary  to  our  own  salvation — a  clear  case  of 
self-defence;  and  then  commenced  all  those 
machinations  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency, 
and  in  producing  the  present  war  with  Mexico ; 
but  without  making  the  Senator  President. 
And  this  may  explain  his  activity  in  1844. 
Now,  another  Presidential  election  is  approach- 
ing ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rule  which 
interprets  certain  gentlemen's  declarations  by 
.their  contraries,  he  wiU  be  a  candidate  again ; 


and  this  may  explain  the  reason  of  the,  pro- 
duction of  that  string  of  resolutions  which  the 
Senator  laid  upon  the  table  last  week;  and 
upon  which  he  has  required  us  to  vote  in- 
stantly, as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas  move- 
ment of  1836,  and  with  the  same  magisterial 
look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  question 
has  gone  by — the  Floi-ida  slave  question  has 
gone  by — there  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in  any 
of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  necessity  for  a 
new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it,  and  before  we  have 
got  California.  And  thus,  all  the  Senator's 
conduct  in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving 
his  country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  govern  a  Presidential  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitled  to  a  little  repose. 
So  far  from  that,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave'question,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  question 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
upon  his  own  principles,  cannot  soon  occur,  if 
ever.  He  wiU  not  take  the  country  by  con- 
quest— only  by  treaty — and  that  treaty  to  be 
got  by  sitting  out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of 
occupation.  At  the  same  time,  he  shows  that 
he  knows  that  Spanish  blood  is  good  at  that 
game,  and  shows  that  they  sat  it  out,  and 
fought  it  out,  for  800  years,  against  the  Moors 
occupying  half  their  country.  By-the-by,  it 
was  only  YOO ;  but  that  is  enough  ;  one  hun- 
dred years  is  no  object  in  such  a  matter.  The 
Spaniards  held  out  YOO  years  against  the  Moors, 
holding  half  their  country,  and  300  against  the 
Visigoths,  occupying  the  half  of  the  other 
half;  and,  what  is  more  material,  whipped 
them  both  out  at  the  end  of  the  time.  This  is 
a  poor  chance  for  California  on  the  Sena- 
tor's principles.  His  five  regiments  would  be 
whipped  out  in  a  fraction  of  the  time ;  but  no 
matter ;  men  contend  more  violently  for  noth- 
ing than  for  something,  and  if  he  can  get  up  a 
California  slave  question  now,  it  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  reality,  even  if  the  ques- 
tion should  never  arise  in  point  of  fact. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  been 
wrong  in  all  this  business,  from  beginning  to 
ending — wrong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texas — 
wrong  in  1836,  in  his  sudden  and  hot  haste  to 
get  her  back — wrong  in  all  his  machinations 
for  bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  1844 — 
wrong  in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace 
negotiations  between  Mexico  and  Texas — wrong 
in  secretly  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  fight 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her — 
wrong  in  secretly  appointing  the  President  of 
Texas  president-general  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  with  leave  to  fight  against 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — wrong 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  in  view 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning  war — 
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wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  the  same 
timCyten  milliong  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the  war 
which  he  had  created — wrong  now  in  refusing 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  out  of 
the  war  which  he  made — wrong  in  throwing 
the  hlame  of  this  war  of  his  own  making  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Polk— wrong  in  his  retreat 
and  occupation  line  of  policy — wrong  in  expel- 
ling old  Father  Ritchie  from  the  Senate,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  him  during  the  Texas  an- 
nexation— and  more  wrong  now  than  ever,  in 
that  string  of  resolutions  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  in  which,  as  Sylla  saw  in 
the  young  Osasar  many  Mariuses,  so  do  I  see  in 
them  many  nullifications. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dreadful 
errors,  it  is  hard  to  specify  the  worst,  or  to 
dwell  upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest ;  but  there  is  one  feature  in  this  picture  of 
enormities  which  seems  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion :  I  allude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  were  broken  up  in  1844,  and 
those  two  countries  put  back  into  a  state  of 
war,  and  ourselves  involved  in  the  contest. 
The  story  is  briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute. The  letter  of  ITth  January  is  the  accus- 
ing record,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Its 
awful  words  cannot  be  read  now  without  freez- 
ing up  the  blood : 

"  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice  exists  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  negotiations 
for  peace  are  now  going  on  under  the  mediation 
of  two  powerful  sovereigns,  mutually  friendly.  If 
we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  under  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
draw  upon  ourselves  a  fresh  invasion  from  Mexico, 
incur  the  imputation  of  bad  faith,  and  lose  the 
friendship  and  respect  of  the  two  great  mediating 
powers.  Now,  will  you,  in  the  event  of  our  acced- 
ing to  your  request,  step  between  us  and  Mexico, 
and  take  the  war  off  our  hands  f  " 

This  was  the  letter,  and  the  terrible  question 
with  which  it  concluded.  Mr.  Upshur,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  gave  it  no  answer. 
In  the  forty  days  that  his  life  was  spared,  he 
gave  it  no  answer.  Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary 
successor,  gave  it  an  answer ;  and,  speaking  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  positively 
refused  to  take  annexation  on  the  awful  terms 
proposed.  This  answer  was  sent  to  Texas,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  negotiation  for  annexation. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  came  into 
the  Department  of  State,  procured  the  reversal 
of  the  President's  decision,  and  gave  the  pledge 
to  the  whole  extent  that  Texas  asked  it.  With- 
out, in  the  least,  denying  the  knowledge  of  the 
armistice,  and  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and 
all  the  terrible  consequences  which  were  to 
result  from  their  breach,  he  accepts  the  whole, 
and  gives  the  fatal  pledge  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  refused ;  and  follows  it  up  by  sending 
our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace — the  whole  veiled  by 
the  mantle  of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  by  motives 
as  unfounded  as  they  were  absurd.    Now,  what 


says  morality  and  Christianity  to  this  conduct  ? 
Certainly,  if  two  individuals  were  engaged  in 
strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them,  and 
put  them  under  an  agreement  to  submit  to  an 
amicable  settlement ;  and  while  the  settlement 
was  going  on  another  man,  lying  behind  a 
hedge,  should  secretly  instigate  one  of  the 
parties  to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew 
the  strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fight  off 
his  hands  if  he  did :  what  would  morality  and 
Christianity  say  to  this  ?  Surely  the  maledic- 
tion of  all  good  men  would  fall  upon  the  man 
who  had  interfered  to  renew  the  strife.  And 
if  this  would  be  the  voice  of  all  good  men  in 
the  case  of  mere  individuals,  what  would  it  he 
when  the  strife  was  between  nations,  and  when 
the  renewal  of  it  was  to  involve  a  third  nation 
in  the  contest,  and  such  a  war  as  we  now  have 
with  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico  ?  This  is  the 
feature  which  stands  out  in  the  awful  picture : 
this  is  the  question  which  now  presents  itself 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  in 
judging  the  conduct  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  writing  that  letter  of  the  11th  of 
April,  1844,  aggravated  by  now  throwrug  upon 
another  the  blame  of  a  war  for  which  he  then 
contracted. 

Mr.  Benton  having  concluded — 

Mr.  Calhotjn  rose  and  said : 

One  thing,  Mr.  President,  at  least,  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  unprovoked  attack  of  the 
Senator,  and  the  great  solicitude  he  evinced  to 
trace  the  authorship  of  the  war  to  me — and 
that  is,  that  the  war  is  unpopular.  There  can 
be  no  mistake.  He  felt  that  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  had  turned  against  it,  and  hence  the 
anxiety  exhibited  to  place  its  responsibility  on 
my  shoulders,  and  take  it  from  those  on  whom 
it  ought  justly  to  rest.  Had  he  supposed  the 
opposite — had  he  believed  that  the  war  was 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  that  its  termi- 
nation would  be  successful — I  am  the  last  man 
to  whom  he  would  attribute  any  agency  in 
causing  it.  I  ani  gratified  that  the  Senator  has 
furnished  this  evidence.  It  affords  reasonable 
hope,  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  will 
exert  themselves,  and  I  hope  with  success,  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination. 

He  traces  the  authorship  to  me,  because,  as  he 
asserts,  I  am  the  real  author  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  that  annexation  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  war.  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  dispute  hereafter  as  to  who  is  the  real 
author  of  annexation.  Less  than  twelve  months 
since,  I  had  many  competitors  for  that  honor : 
the  official  organ  here  claimed,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  a  large  share  for  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
Administration,  and  not  less  than  half 'a  dozen 
competitors  ft<om  other  quarters  claimed  to  b6 
the  real  authors.  But  now,  since  the  war  has 
become  unpopular,  they  all  seem  to  agree  that 
I,  in  reality,  am  the  author  of  annexation.  I 
will  not  put  the  honor  aside.  I  may  now  right- 
fully and  indisputably  claim  to  be  the  author 
of  that  great  event — an  event  which  has  so 
much  extended  the  domains  of  the  Union, 
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■which  has  added  so  largely  to  its  productive 
powers,  which  promises  so  greatly  to  extend 
its  commerce,  which  has  stimulated  its  industry, 
and  given  security  to  our  most  exposed  fron- 
tier. I  take  pride  to  myself  as  being  the  author 
of  this  great  event. 

But  the  Senator  objects  that  I  so  conducted 
the  question  of  annexation  as  necessarily  to 
lead  to  the  war.  On  what  does  he  rest  this 
charge  ?  He '  rests  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
selected  the  resolution  as  it  came  from  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  as  the  basis  of  the 
annexation,  instead  of  giving  the  Texan  Gov- 
ernment the  choice  between  the  House  resolu- 
tion and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  origi- 
nally moved  by  the  Senator  himself.  He  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  Senate  resolution 
passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  under 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  present  Administration,  then  just 
coming  into  power,  and  not  by  Mr.  Tyler's  Ad- 
ministration, then  about  to  expire,  had  not  been 
adopted. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  then  Administra- 
tion had  no  right  to  act  upon  it,  and  that, 
undertaking  to  do  so,  was  depriving  its  succes- 
sor of  some  of  its  rights.  He  accused  me  of 
acting  with  the  greatest  promptness.  The  fact 
is  so.  The  resolution,  if  I  recollect,  was  signed 
by  the  late  President  about  the  first  of  March. 
I  saw  the  importance  of  acting  promptly,  and 
advised  the  President  to  act  without  delay, 
that  he  had  the  constitutional  right  of  doing 
so,  and  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  that  he 
should  act  in  order  effectually  to  secure  the 
success  of  a  measure  which  had  originated 
with  his  Administration.  His  Cabinet  were 
summoned  the  next  day,  and  concurred  in  the 
opinion.  That  night  I  prepared  the  despatch 
for  Mr.  Donelson,  our  charg6  in  Texas,  and  the 
next  day,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of 
March,  it  was  forwarded  to  him.  It  was  my 
last  official  act  of  any  importance  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  selected  the  resolution  of  the  House  in 
preference  to  the  amendment  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  was  the  author,  because  1 
clearly  saw,  not  only  that  it  was  every  way 
preferable,  but  the  only  certain  mode  by  which 
annexation  could  be  effected.  My  reasons  for 
thinking  so  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  despatch, 
which  may  be  found  among  the  public  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  first  annual  Message 
of  the  present  Executive.  They  wiU  speak  for 
themselves,  they  never  have  been  controverted, 
and  never  can  be  successfully.  Indeed,  I  never 
considered  the  Senator's  amendment  as  express- 
ing the  deliberate  sense  either  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Bepresentatives.  It  is  well  known 
that  he,  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  had  the  power 
of  greatly  embarrassing  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  House,  if  not  of  defeating 
them ;  and  that  his  amendment  was  moved,  not 
so  much  as  an  improvement  of  the  resolutions 
as  to  gratify  him  and  them.  That  the  course  I 
adopted  did  secure  the  annexation,  and  that  it 
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was  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  I  have  high 
authority  in  my  possession — that  which  all 
would  admit  to  be  the  highest,  if  I  could  with 
propriety  introduce  it ;  and  for  this  prompt  and 
decided  act,  if  for  nothing  else,  1  might  claim 
the  authorship  of  annexation.  Now,  can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion  that 
the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  selecting 
the  House  resolution,  instead  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator?  He  has  ventured  the 
bold  assertion,  without  the  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment to  sustain  it.  What  possible  difference 
could  it  make  with  Mexico,  whether  the  annexa- 
tion was  made  upon  one  or  the  other  ?  Why 
should  the  one  not  be  as  offensive  to  her  as  the 
other?  Indeed,  I  doubt  much  whether.,  even 
to  this  day,  the  Government  of  Mexico  knows 
whether  the  resolution  was  passed  with  or  with- 
out an  alternative.  Such  is  the  baseless  ground 
on  which  he  has  charged  me  with  being  the 
author  of  the  war.  I  had  heard,  for  several 
days  past,  that  he  had  prepared  to  make  an 
elaborate  attack  on  me.  Some  of  my  friends 
asked,  rather  jestingly,  if  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  annihilated.  After  these  givings  out,  and 
such  laborious  preparation,  I  did  suppose  the 
Senator  would  make  some  show  of  a  formid- 
able charge ;  but  of  all  the  attacks  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  in  this  or  any  other  legislative  body, 
I  have  never  known  one  so  empty  and  ridicu- 
lous. Every  one  of  his  charges  is  founded 
either  in  gross  error  or  partial  statement  of 
facts,  or  on  some  forced  and  absurd  conclusion. 
I  may  begin  with  the  very  first  that  he  made. 
He  had  the  assurance  to  assert,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  question,  who  was  the  real  author  or  cause 
of  this  war.  Now,  I  appeal  to  every  Senator, 
and  every  other  individual  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  whether  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Tuenbt)  did  not  first  charge  me 
with  being  the  author  of  this  war,  and  whether 
I  did  not  limit  myself  to  repelling  this  charge, 
by  showing  that  it  originated  in  the  order  to 
General  Taylor,  to  march  from  Corpus  Ohristi, 
and  take  position  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  ?  I  go 
further,  and  ask,  is  there  a  Senator  here  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  the  question  of,  who  was 
the  author  or  cause  of  the  war,  had  been  long 
before  elaborately  discussed  in  this  body — ^in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  throughout  the 
whole  country,  from  its  declaration  up  to  that 
time.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Senator  rises  up 
in  his  place,  after  a  long  and  laborious  prepara- 
tion, and  asserts  that  it  was  I  who  originated 
the  inquiry  as  to  who  was  its  author.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator, 
in  his  numerous  allegations  to  show  that  I  was 
the  author  of  the  war.  I  might  go  on  and  take 
them  up  one  by  one,  and  show  that  every  one 
of  his  positions  and  deductions  is  equally  un- 
founded in  fact  or  false  in  conclusion.  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary.  A  large  portion  of  his 
speech  was  but  the  stale  repetition  of  what  he 
said  in  the  session  of  1842-'43,  upon  the  treaty 
which  I  had  concluded  with  Texas,  then  under 
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discussion  in  this  body.  All  the  documents  now 
brought  forward,  were  then  before  the  Senate, 
and  he  went  on  with  the  same  topics  very 
elaborately,  and  with  much  more  power  than 
on  the  present  occasion,  without  making  any 
impression  on  the  country.  The  country  was 
against  him  then,  and  stUl  remains  against  him, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  undertakes  to  disturb 
its  settled  conviction.  It  will  remain  ever  un- 
changed, in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do.  Under 
this  conviction,  I  wiD.  not  weary  the  Senate  by 
repelling  assaults  then  made  and  then  repelled. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  charges — the  orders 
given  by  the  Administration  to  place  a  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  army 
on  the  frontier  of  Texas-^was  repelled  by  my 
then  colleague,  (Mr.  McDuffle,)  of  whom  he 
speaks  so  highly  on  this  occasion.  In  repelling 
it,  he  said,  that  if  the  orders  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator then  and  now  objects,  had  not  been  issued, 
the  Executive  would  have  been  guilty  of  great 
dereliction  of  duty. 

The  Florida  treaty,  forming  another  subject 
of  attack,  figured  also  on  that  occasion  in  con- 
nection with  annexation ;  and  what  he  has  said 
now  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  he  said  then. 
He  then,  as  now,  made  me  responsible  for  that 
treaty,  although  I  was  but  one  of  six  members 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet,  and  the  youngest  of 
its  members — ^responsible,  without  advancing  a 
particle  of  proof  that  I  even  gave  it  my  support 
or  approbation.  He  rests  the  charge  on  some 
disclaimer,  as  it  seems,  that  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  (Mr.  Adams)  has,  at  some  time,  made, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  treaty.  The 
Senator  may  be  right  as  to  that ;  but  how  can 
that,  by  any  possibility,  show  that  I  was  respon- 
sible ?  But  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  full  share 
of  responsibility  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Cabinet,  without  having  any  particular  agency 
in  forming  the  treaty,  or  influence  in  inducing 
the  Cabinet  to  adopt  it.  I  then  thought,  and 
still  think  it  a  good  treaty ;  and  so  thought  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  for,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  it  received  every  vote  of 
the  Senate.  [A  Senator :  "  Yes,  every  vote."] 
It  then  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate,  promptly  given.  Of  course,  if  that 
treaty  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose,  this  body  is 
as  much  the  author  and  cause  of  the  war,  as 
the  individual  on  whom  he  is  now  so  anxious 
to  flx  it. 

I  have  said  it  is  a  good  treaty,  not  without 
due  reflection.  "We  acquired  much  by  it.  It 
gave  us  Florida — an  acquisition  not  only  im- 
portant in  itself,  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
whole  south-western  frontier.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  four  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  two 
of  whom — the  Creeks  and  the  Choctaws — were 
contiguous  to  Florida,  and  the  two  others — the 
Ohiokasaws  and  Cherokees — ^were  adjoining. 
They  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
tribes  in  the  United  States,  and,  from  their 
position,  were  exposed  to  be  acted  on  and 
ezcited  against  us  from  Florida.    It  was  im- 


portant that  this  state  of  things  should  termi- 
nate, which  could  only  be  done  by  obtaining 
the  possession  of  Florida. 

But  there  were  other  and  powerful  considera- 
tions for  the  acquisition.  We  had,  a  short  time 
before,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  large 
tracts  of  country  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia,  lying  upon  streams  and  rivers  which 
passed  through  Florida  to  the  gulf — Elands  in  a 
great  measure  valueless,  without  the  right  of 
navigating  them  to  their  mouths.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  gave  us  this  right,  and  enabled 
us  to  bring  into  successful  cultivation  a  great 
extent  of  fertile  lands,  which  have  added  much 
to  the  increased  production  of  our  great  staple, 
cotton.  Another  important  point  was  eflfected 
by  the  acquisition :  It  terminated  a  very  trouble- 
some dispute  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
capture  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  the  Seminole  war ;  and,  finally, 
it  perfected  our  title  to  Oregon,  by  ceding  to 
us  whatever  right  Spain  had  to  that  territory. 

Such  is  the  treaty  on  which  the  Senator  has 
lavished  so  much  of  his  abuse ;  but  there  were 
other  reasons  for  adopting  the  Sabine  as  the 
boundary,  and  of  which  I  was  ignorant  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  to  the  knowl,- 
ege  of  which  I  have  come  within  the  last  few 
years.  Mr.  Monroe,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
in  adopting  that  line  acted  under  circumstances 
which  left  him  little  option.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  state  them — ^the  information  I  received  con- 
fidentially. It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a 
treaty  with  a  boundary  farther  west.  It  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Senators  of  first 
respectability.  Their  reasons  for  refusing  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  would  extend  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Sabine,  I  do  not  choose  to  go 
into,  although  it  was  communicated  to  me  with 
information  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

But  if  we  take  out  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  what  he  has  stated  in  relation  to  an- 
nexation, and  the  Florida  treaty,  in  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  he  has  but  repeated  old  and  stale 
charges,  that  made  not  the  slightest  impression 
on  the  country  at  the  time,  what  is  there  left 
of  his  present  attack  upon  me  ?  It  is  surprising 
that  a  man  of  his  experience  and  sagacity 
should  suppose  that  the  repetition  of  these 
threadbare  charges,  regarded  as  futile  when 
first  made,  should  make  any  impression  now. 
Indeed,  1  may  consider  myself  obliged  to  him 
for  repeating  them,  after  such  elaborate  prep- 
aration, as  it  affords  the  most  conclusive  proof 
how  exempt  my  course  has  been  from  any  just 
censure  during  the  long  period  of  time  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  trace  it. 

To  make  good  his  allegation  that  I  am  the 
author  of  annexation,  and  that  annexation 
caused  the  war,  he  asserts  that  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  fai-  back  as  1836, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna ;  to  prove  which, 
he  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  I 
delivered  on  resolutions  from  Mssissippi,  pre- 
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sented  by  her  Senator,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  instructing  the  Senators  to  obtain  an 
immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

It  is  true  that  I  then  advocated  an  early 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
its  admission  into  this  Union ;  but  I  was  not 
alone  in  that,  nor  did  I  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion ;  the  two  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  her  cause  at  that  time  were  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  and  my  then  colleague, 
(Mr.  Preston ;)  but  they  were  seconded  by  a 
large  portion  of  this  body  at  the  time.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bore 
a  part  in  the  debate,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
in  favor  of  recognition  at  an  early  period,  and 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  future  condition 
of  Texas  to  our  country.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  discussion ;  but  find  that  I  was 
among  those  who  advised  delay  until  further 
information  could  be  obtained,  and  many  were 
for  prompt  action ;  but  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  thought  proper,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  to  hold  me  up  as  the  only  individual  dis- 
posed for  a  prompt  and  immediate  action.  He 
has  done  more.  He  has  suppressed  the  fact, 
very  important  to  be  known,  that  before  the 
close  of  that  very  session,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  recommend- 
ing that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  that  it  had  successfully 
established  a  Government,  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  including  the 
Senator  himself,  and  that  at  the  very  next 
session  her  independence  was  recognized. 

Sir,  I  admit,  even  at  that  early  period,  I  saw 
that  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  this  Union, 
would  be  indispensable  both  to  her  safety  and 
ours.  I  saw  that  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  stand  as  an  independent  power  between 
us  and  Mexico,  without  becoming  the  scene  of 
intrigue  of  foreign  powers,  alike  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  both  Texas  and 
ourselves.  I  saw  more :  I  saw  the  bearing  of 
the  slave  question  at  that  early  stage,  and  that 
it  would  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power  of  striking  a  blow  at  us, 
and  that  two  conterminous  slaveholdiAg  com- 
munities could  not  co-exist  without  one  being 
wielded  to  the  destruction  of  the  other.  The 
Senator  is  right.  "What  I  then  said  was  in- 
tended to  shadow  forth  the  future,  that  future 
which  actually  came,  when  I  was  called,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  country,  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Department,  in  reference  to  these 
very  events.  I  saw,  with  General  Jackson, 
that  the  golden  opportunity  had  occurred 
when  annexation  must  take  place  in  order  to 
avoid  interminable  difficulties  and  great  dis- 
asters ;  and,  seeing  it,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned 
me,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  Administration  at  that  period. 
I  succeeded,  in  despite  of  them,  and  that,  too, 
without  wax ;  and  all  the  elaborate  effiarts  of 


the  Senator  from  Missouri,  never  can  deprive 
me  of  the  credit  to  which  I  am  entitled,  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  annexation. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  my  course,  I  may 
say,  exhibits  not  only  some  foresight  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  but  also  some  powers  of  averting 
the  dangers,  and  securing  the  end  which  I 
desired. 

Every  measure  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  annexation  had  been  consummated  before 
the  present  Administration  came  into  power. 
No  war  followed,  although  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion had  been  completed  more  than  a  year 
before  the  rupture  between  us  and  Mexico  took 
place ;  nor  would  war  have  followed  at  all,  had 
we  acted  with  ordinary  prudence.  That  Mexico 
was  chafed,  chagrined;  that  she  threatened 
much,  and  blustered  much ;  talked  about  war 
and  even  the  existence  of  hostilities — are  all 
true.  It  was,  however,  but  talk.  The  strong 
should  always  permit  the  weak  and  aggrieved 
to  talk,  to  bluster,  and  scold,  without  taking 
offence :  and  if  we  had  so  acted,  and  exercised 
proper  skill  in  the  management  of  our  affairs, 
Mexico  and  ourselves  would  by  this  time  have 
quietly  and  peaceably  settled  all  difficulties, 
and  been  good  friends.  We  have  chosen  to 
pursue  the  opposite  course,  and  are  in  war. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  war ;  but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth 
of  that  opposition.  With  my  conceptions  of 
its  character  and  consequences,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  vote  for  it.  When,  accordingly, 
I  was  deserted  by  every  friend  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  including  my  then  honorable  col- 
league among  the  rest,  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  I  was 
not  shaken  in  the  least  degree  in  reference  to 
my  course.  On  the  passage  of  the  act  recog- 
nizing the  war,  I  said  to  many  Of  my  friends 
that  a  deed  had  been  done  from  which  the 
country  would  not  be  able  to  recover  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever;  and  added,  it  has  dropped  a 
curtain  between  the  present  and  the  future, 
which  to  me  is  impenetrable ;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  I  am  un- 
able to  see  the  future.  I  also  added,  that  it  has 
closed  the  first  volume  of  our  political  history 
under  the  constitution,  and  opened  the  second, 
and  that  no  mortal  could  tell  what  would  be 
written  in  it.  These  deep  impressions  were 
made  upon  my  mind,  because  I  saw,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  war  was  made, 
a  total  departure  from  that  course  of  policy 
which  had  governed  the  country  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Government  until  that  time ; 
and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  lead  to  most  disastrous  consequences.  _  Since 
then  less  than  a  year  has  elapsed ;  but  in  that 
short  period  enough  has  already  been  developed 
to  make  what  was  then  said  look  like  prophecy. 

But  the  Senator  charges,  entertaining  as  I 
did  these  impressions,  that  I  did  not  take  a 
stand,  and  arrest  the  march  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  Eio  del  Norte.  I  have  already  stated 
the  reasons  on  another  occasion  why  I  did  not ; 
and  however  unsatisfactory  they  may  be  to  the 
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Senator,  they  are  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  I 
doubt  not  they  will  be  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  also  intimated  that  I  ought  to  have 
communicated  my  views  to  the  President.  I 
was  guilty  of  no  neglect  m  that  respect.  I  did 
not  fail  to  state  in  the  proper  quarter  explicitly 
what  1  thought  would  result  from  the  order 
given  to  General  Taylor,  but  I  found  very 
different  views  from  mine  entertained  there. 
Those  in  power  were  quite  as  confident  that 
the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Del  Norte 
would  not  in  its  consequences  involve  war,  as 
they  were  that  notice  without  compromise  in 
reference  to  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon 
would  not  involve  war  with  England. 

In  looking  back  upon  these  matters,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I  fully  performed 
my  duty  both  here  and  elsewhere  with  reference 
to  these  important  questions. 

With  my  view  of  the  character' and  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  I  have  forborne  much.  I 
have  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  estimation  of 
my  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  biU  recognizing  the 
existence  of  a  war  asserted  to  be  made  by  the 
act  of  Mexico.  I  have  been  urged  by  them  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  my  course  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  I  persisted  in  declining  to  do  so,  be- 
cause I  could  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any 
service  to  the  country,  while  it  might  weaken 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  I  adopted  the  only 
course  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  I  could 
with  propriety — to  take  no  active  or  leading 
part  in  reference  to  the  measures  intended  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  but  to  give  a  quiet  and 
silent  vote  in  favor  of  all  which  did  not  seem 
to  me  decidedly  objectionable ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  look  out  for  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  how  the 
war  should  be  conducted  to  bring  it  most  ad- 
vantageously to  a  successful  termination.  I 
accordingly  embraced  the  opportunity  on  the 
discussion  of  the  three-million  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  to  present  my  views,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Ojpposition,  but  of  kindness  to  the 
Administration,  reserving  to  myself  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war 
for  some  suitable  occasion.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  fi"iends  of  those  in  power  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  course  on  my  part :  it  became 
an  object  of  assault  both  in  this  Chamber  and 
without  its  walls.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see immediately  on  my  right,  (Mr.  Tuenet,) 
commenced  the  attack  here  by  directly  charg- 
ing me  with  being  the  author  of  the  war,  and 
it  has  since  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  this  occasion.  I  have  thus  been 
forced,  in  self-defence,  to  depart  from  the  line 
which  I  had  prescribed  for  myself,  and  to  enter 
into  the  question.  Who  is  the  author  or  the 
cause  of  the  war?  The  responsibility  is  not 
on  me,  but  on  those  who  have  compelled  me 
to  make  the  departure.  Thus  far  I  have  limited 
what  I  have  said  strictly  to  self-defence,  as 
I  shall  also  do  on  the  present  occasion. 


In  looking  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
war,  I  go  one  step  further  back  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans,)  who  discussed 
the  subject  in  this  aspect  with  great  accuracy 
and  ability.  He  began  with  Mr.  Slidell's  mis- 
sion and  negotiations.  I  go  a  step  further  back, 
to  the  management  of  the  negotiation  prior  to 
that  period.  When  this  Administration  came 
into  power,  there  were  two  great  questions  on 
hand  connected  with  our  foreign  relations — ^the 
Oregon  and  the  Mexican.  As  difierent  as  they 
were  in  their  character,  and  as  remote  as  the 
two  powers  were  from  each  other,  there  was 
an  intimate  connection  between  them  which 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  conducting  the 
negotiation,  without  falling  into  a  great  and 
dangerous  error.  Such  at  least  is  my  opinion. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  distinguished  individual  who  had  charge 
of  the  negotiation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
fell  into  a  great  error  in  consequence  of  over- 
looking this  connection  between  the  two  sub- 
jects. To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  of 
propositions,  that  there  could  be  no  well-founded 
hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
until  the  Oregon  question  was  finally  settled. 
Why  so?  The  reason  is  obvious.  Mexico 
knew  that  we  had  heavy  claims  against  her, 
which  she  was  little  able  to  pay.  Debtors 
without  means  are  usually  shy  of  their  creditor. 
She  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  escaping  our  demands  against  her,  provided 
a  conflict  should  ensue  between  us  and  England 
in  reference  to  Oregon.  She  could  not  but  see 
more — that  it  might  possibly  afford  her  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Texas  by  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  availing  herself  of  the  aid  of  British 
strength  and  resources  in  waging  a  war  against 
us.  At  all  events,  she  would  look  with  con- 
fidence to  her  being  protected  as  an  ally  of 
England  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  war  should 
be  terminated.  Whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  England,  she  never  deserts  an  aUy  in 
war.  It  seemed  to  me,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  differences  with  Mexico  could  be  ad- 
justed while  those  with  England  were  pending. 
Our  true  policy,  then,  according  to  my  opinion, 
was  to  suspend  all  attempts  at  opening  nego- 
tiation with  Mexico  untU  that  question  was 
finally  settled.  When  that  was  effected,  and 
Mexico  could  no  longer  look  to  the  support  of 
England  in  her  controversy  with  us,  she  would 
see  the  foEy  of  declining  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  us,  and  enter  into  conflict  witii 
a  power  every  way  so  vastly  her  superior. 

There  would,  then,  be  another  advantage 
which  would  greatly  favor  a  settlement  of 
our  difficulties  with  Mexico.  The  eloquent 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  truly  said  that 
Mexico,  at  least  so  far  as  capital  is  concerned, 
was  a  British  colony.  The  immense  interest 
which  England  has  in  the  country,  would  have 
enlisted  her  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  the 
whole  of  her  vast  influence  would  have  been 
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exerted  to  induce  Mexico  to  enter  into  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  witli  us.  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  under  the  influence  of  these  powerful 
causes,  with  a  little  forbearance  and  prudence 
on  our  part,  all  the  causes  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
settled  by  a  treaty  satisfactory  to  both. 

An  opposite  eonrse  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunately taken ;  both  negotiations  were  pushed 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  with  Mexico,  with 
as  much  zeal,  and  as  strong  a  pressure,  as  that 
with  England.  The  then  President  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico  (Herrera)  was  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  anxiously  disposed,  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  others,  to  settle  the 
differences  with  us.  Acting  unde^  these  feel- 
ings, he  acceded  to  the  proposition  to  receive  a 
commissioner,  without  duly  reflecting,  as  the 
events  proved,  on  these  great  impediments  in 
the  minds  of  the  Mexicans  against  treating  with 
us.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Paredes  took  advantage  of  the  error, 
and  hurled  Herrera  from  power ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  premature  attempt  at  opening  negotia- 
tion, was  to  overthrow  a  friend  and  place  an 
enemy  in  power,  deeply  committed  against 
settling  the  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  thereby — as  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen— greatly  to  increase  the  diflBculty  of  any 
future  settlement  of  the  questions.  What  fol- 
lowed from  this  unfortunate  step,  until  it  ended 
in  war  between  the  two  countries,  has  been  so 
clearly  traced  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  my  touching  upon  it. 

The  overlooking  of  the  intimate  connection 
of  these  two  questions  was  not  only  the  first 
link  in  that  series  of  causes  which  finally  termi- 
nated in  this  war,  but  it  came  near  preventing 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  Had 
the  action  of  Congress,  which  finally  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  been  delayed 
until  it  was  known  that  skirmishes  had  taken 
place  between  our  forces  and  the  Mexicans  on 
the  Eio  Grande,  (but  a  short  period,)  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Oregon  question 
would  not  have  been  closed.  I  speak  upon 
high  authority, — the  escape  was  a  narrow  one. 
Fortunately,  the  British  Government  promptly 
acted  upon  the  notice,  and  tendered  a  proposi- 
tion to  our  Minister  on  which  the  settlement 
was  finally  made,  which  he  received  and  for- 
warded to  our  Government  but  a  few  days 
before  news  was  received  in  England  of  the 
skirmishes  on  the  Rio  Grande.  But  while  they 
fortunately  occurred  too  late  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  they  unfortu- 
nately occurred  too  soon  to  preserve  peace  with 
Mexico.  But  if  the  policy  which  the  Adminis- 
tration first  adopted  after  annexation  had  been 
pursued,  to  occupy  the  frontier  of  Texas  with 
our  military  forces  to  the  extent  of  country 
which  she  held  at  the  time  of  annexation,  and 
no  further,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  would  have  been 
preserved. 


It  is  true  Mexico  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  she  recognized  the 
difference,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  act  upon 
it,  between  the  counti'y  known  as  Texas  proper 
and  the  country  between  it  and  the  Del  Norte. 
It  is  also  true  that  we  and  Texas  recognized  the 
same  difference,  and  that  both  regarded  the 
boundary  as  unsettled,  as  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation, which  provides  that  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  shall  be  determin- 
ed by  the  United  States,  clearly  shows.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection,  that 
this  provision  in  the  joint  resolution  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  inserted  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  taken  at  the  preceding  session  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  discussion. of 
the  treaty,  that  the  Nueces  was  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas,  and  that  to  extend  that 
boundary  to  the  Eio  del  Norte  would  take  in 
part  of  Tamaulipas,  Ooahuila,  and  New  Mexico. 
What,  then,  ought  to  have  been  the  course  of 
the  Executive  after  annexation  under  this  reso- 
lution ?  The  very  one  which  they  at  first  pur- 
sued,— to  restrict  the  position  of  our  troops  to 
the  country  actually  occupied  by  Texas  at  the 
period  of  annexation.  All  beyond,  as  far  as 
the  Executive  was  concerned,  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolutions,  which  authorized  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  the  boundary.  There  are  but 
two  modes  of  settling  a  disputed  boundary — 
one  by  the  joint  consent  of  both  parties,  that 
is,  by  treaty,  of  which  the  President  and  the 
Senate  are  the  organs ;  the  other,  by  the  deter- 
mination of  one  of  the  parties  for  itself,  after 
failing  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other,  and 
that,  under  our  Government,  can  only  be  done 
by  Congress.  Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  our 
Government,  it  is  understood  to  mean  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  acting  jointly — the  one  by 
passing  an  act  or  resolution,  and  the  other  by 
its  approval.  And  in  Congress,  taken  in  this 
sense,  all  discretionary  power  under  our  system 
of  Government  is  invested.  It  is  only  by  this 
power  that  a  disputed  boundary  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  for  itself,  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The  Presi- 
dent had  no  more  right  to  determine  on  his 
own  will  what  the  boundary  was  than  I  had, 
or  any  other  Senator.  Such,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  the  conviction  of  the  President  himself. 
It  is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  we  can 
explain  his  course  in  attempting  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  settling  all 
differences  between  the  two  countries,  among 
which  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  was  con- 
sidered a  paramount  question.  Why  negotiate, 
if  it  were  not  an  lansettled  question?  Why 
negotiate,  if  the  Eio  del  Norte — is,  as  it  was 
afterwards  assumed — was  the  clear  and  un- 
questionable boundary?  And  if  not,  upon 
what  authority,  after  the  attempt  to  open  nego- 
tiation had  failed,  could  he  determine  whatwas 
the  boundary,  viewing  it  as  an  open  question  ? 
Was  it  not  his  plain  duty,  on  such  an  occurrence, 
to  submit  the  question  to  Congress,  which  was 
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then  in  session,  and  in  whom  the  right  of 
establishing  the  boundary  and  declaring  war 
was  clearly  invested?  Had  that  course  been 
adopted,  I  greatly  mistake  if  the  sense  of  this 
body  wonld  not  have  been  decidedly  opposed 
to  taking  any  step  which  would  have  involved 
the  two  countries  in  war.  Indeed,  I  feel  a 
strong  conviction,  that  if  the  Senate  had  been 
left  free  to  decide  on  the  question,  not  one- 
third  of  the  body  would  have  been  found  in 
favor  of  war.  As  it  was,  a  large  majority  felt 
themselves  compelled,  as  they  believed,  to  vote 
for  the  bill  recognizing  the  existence  of  war, 
in  order  to  raise  the  supplies  of  men  and 
money  necessary  to  rescue  the  army  under 
General  Taylor,  on  the  Del  Norte,  from  the 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

But  to  bring  the  matter  home,  the  Senator 
himself  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
the  war.  I  intend  no  attack  on  him.  I 
have  made  none,  and  will  make  none.  The 
relations  between  him  and  myself,  personal  and 
political,  have  long  been  such,  that  self-respect 
and  a  sense  of  propriety  forbid  my  alluding  to 
him,  except  when  unavoidable,  and  then  in  a 
courteous  manner;  and  I  now  allude  to  his 
course  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
mine,  and  the  motives  which  governed  me  on 
the  occasion. 

The  Senate  will  remember,  that  when  the 
President's  Message  was  received  recommend- 
ing Congress  to  recognize  that  a  war  existed 
between  us  and  Mexico,  and  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary means  for  its  prosecution,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  whose  seat  is  immediately  on  my 
right,  but  who  is  now  absent,  (Mr.  Speight,) 
moved  to  print  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Message  and  documents.  The  scene  was  a 
solemn  one,  and  what  occurred  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  members  of  the  body.  I 
rose  and  objected ;  and  said  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  great  events,  and  expressed  my  hope 
that  we  would  proceed  calmly  and  deliberately. 
I  suggested  that  the  printing  of  so  large  a 
number  of  copies  would  be  construed  into  an 
endorsement  of  the  Message ;  adding,  that  I 
was  unwilling  either  to  endorse  or  condemn, 
until  the  Message  and  documents  were  printed, 
and  carefully  perused  by  me.  A  debate  ensued, 
and  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  will  show  what 
took  place.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
the  individual  who  made  the  discreet  and  appro- 
priate motion  to  separate  the  recommendations 
of  the  Message  into  two  parts,  and  refer  that 
which  related  to  recognizing  the  existence  of 
war  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations, 
and  that  which  related  to  the  raising  of  men 
and  supplies,  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  latter, 
it  was  expected,  would  report  immediate  meas- 
ures for  the  support  of  General  Taylor.  I 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  I  saw  in  it  that  which  gave  me 
hope,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  effect  the 
object  I  had  in  view,  and  which  I  will  hereafter 
explain. 


The  House  of  Representatives  acted  with 
much  more  precipitancy ;  it  passed  a  bill  the 
very  day  the  Message  was  received,  recognizing 
the  existence  of  the  war,  and  providing  means 
for  its  prosecution.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  it  passed  the  House,  and  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  Senate  had  adjourned ;  and  it 
was  not  reported  to  it  that  day ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  next  day  the  Senator,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported 
the  biU  to  the  Senate  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
with  both  provisions  in  it ;  directly  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  made  on  his  own  motion, 
to  refer  the  part  of  the  Message  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  war  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations.  To  that,  and  the  fact  that  a  caucus 
had  been  held  of  the  party  which  agreed  to 
sdstain  the  report,  may  be  traced  the  precipitate 
(to  use  no  stronger  word)  action  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  war.  It  emphatically 
made  the  war.  Had  the  order  of  the  Senate 
been  respected — had  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
in  conformity  with  it,  and  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  re- 
lated to  the  recognition  of  the  war,  and  referred 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  and 
confined  his  report  to  raising  the  necessary 
means  of  rescuing  General  Taylor  and  his  army 
from  the  pressing  dangers  which  surrounded 
them,  the  possibility  is,  that  the  war  might 
have  been  averted,  and  the  two  countries  at 
this  day  have  been  at  peace.  Sir,  I  say  possi- 
bility, because,  even  then,  after  the  skirmishes 
between  our  forces  had  occurred,  I  did  not 
despair  of  escaping  war,  if  sufficient  firmness 
and  prudence  were  used  on  the  part  of  this 
body.  I  had  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  in 
advance,  and  great  as  were  the  difficulties,  I 
still  saw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

The  intelligence  of  the  skirmishes  on  the  Eio 
Grande  was  received  here  on  Saturday.  I  at 
once  saw  the  danger,  and  turned  my  mind  to 
the  subject.  I  anticipated  that  a  Message 
would  be  received  on  Monday  from  the  Execu- 
tive, and  formed  not  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to 
what  would  be  its  character.  Casting  my  eyes 
over  the  whole,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  war,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind,  what 
course  was  best  to  effect  that  object.  Next 
morning  I  communicated  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  come  to  two  of  my  colleagues, 
who  were  boarding  with  me ;  I  said  to  them, 
that  there  was  but  one  way  of  escaping  war, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  be  successful. 
It  will,  however,  place  us  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  and  thereby  afford  a  possibility  of 
escape.  I  was  asked  what  it  was,  and  replied, 
that  it  depended  on  separating  the  question  of 
war  from  that  which  relates  to  the  rescuing  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  forces.  Let  the  means 
necessary  for  the  latter  be  immediately  granted, 
but  let  time  be  taken  for  due  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  former.  Had  that  been 
done,  it  was  my  intention  to  throw  my  whole 
weight  agaiust  the  immediate  declaration  or 
recognition  of  war ;  treating  what  had  occurred 
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as  mere  hostilities  between  the  two  armies, 
without  authority  of  the  Congress — the  war- 
making  power  of  either  Government. 

We  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  then,  or 
even  now,  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  had 
made  war  against  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
we  are  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  two 
countries  being  at  war  during  and  almost  an 
entire  year,  without  either  having  declared  it, 
although  the  constitutions  of  both  expressly 
provide  that  Congress  shall  declare  war. 

Instead,  then,  of  recognizing  war,  I  would 
have  taken  the  very  opposite  ground — ^that  what 
had  occurred  was  mere  hostilities,  and  not  war, 
as  the  Congress  of  Mexico  had  not  author- 
ized it. 

To  provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mexico  approving  of  what  had  occur- 
red, and  refusing  to  treat  for  the  settlement  of 
our  difficulties,  I  would  have  advised  the  rais- 
ing of  ample  provisional  force,  to  be  collected 
at  some  convenient  and  healthy  point,  where 
they  could  be  traiiipd  during  the  interval,  and 
be  fuUy  prepared  to  meet  such  decision ;  but 
even  in  case  such  decision  should  be  made,  in- 
stead of  advising  a  formal  declaration  of  jwar, 
I  would  have  advised,  as  General  Jackson 
recommended,  giving  authority  to  the  Executive 
to  make  reprisals  for  seizing  and  holding  such 
portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  would 
afford  ample  indemnity,  to  be  retained  until  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries  were 
settled;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  would  have 
taken  measures  to  repel  the  attacks  made  upon 
our  army  by  the  Mexican  forces, 'and  to  drive 
them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  borders. 

Had  this  course  been  pursued,  we  should 
have  had  all  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the 
two  brilliant  victories  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma  without  being  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent indefinite  and  expensive  war  waged  against 
Mexico.  We  would  also  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  chapter  of  accidents — of  Mexico  dis- 
avowing hostiUties,  and  indemnifying  our  citi- 
zens— either  from  a  sense  of  weakness,  or  of 
returning  justice  on  her  part,  or  from  the  in- 
fluence of  other  powers,  which  have  an  interest 
in  preserving  peace,  from  their  commercial  or 
other  relations  with  her,  and  thereby  save  a 
resort  to  arms  on  our  part.  But,  at  all  events, 
failing  in  that,  we  would  have  avoided,  by  re- 
sorting to  reprisals,  the  enormous  expenses,  the 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  and  the  disasters 
to  which  the  war  has  exposed  us.  I  have  now 
met,  and,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled,  all  the 
charges  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
except  those  relating  to  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, and  the  abolition  question  at  that  period, 
for  which  I  am  in  no  ways  responsible.  I  was 
not  then  in  Congress.  I  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  time,  and  had  no 
agency  or  control  over  it.  His  charges  are  as 
light  as  air — old  and  stale,  without  even  plausi- 
bility, and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their 
having  any  weight,  either  here  or  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Monday,  March  1. 

Three  Million  Bill — Mr.  TTpham?s  Amende- 
ment — Ordinance  of  1784  and  1787 — Their 
Origin,  and  how  Passed — Transcript  from 
the  Journals  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Mr.  TJpHAM  rose  and  moved  an  amendment, 
to  come  in  as  a  second  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  territory  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  or 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided  always,  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor 
or  service  is  lawfully  cliimed  in  any  one  of  the 
United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  re- 
claimed and  conveyed  out  of  said  territory  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service." 

Mr.  Upham  sustained  his  amendment  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

I  will,  sir,  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1784.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1784,  Congress  took  into  con- 
sideration the  report  of  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  was 
recommitted  their  report  of  a  plan  for  a  tem- 
porary government  of  the  western  territory. 
The  plan  reported  contained  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  territory  after  the  year  1800. 
Here  is  the  clause,  and  the  vote  upon  it : 

"  In  Oongkess  of  the  Conpedekation, 
''April  19,  1784. 
"That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  convicted  to  have  been  personally 
guilty."  And  on  the  question,  Shall  the  words 
moved  to  be  struck  out  stand  ?  The  yeas  and  nays 
being  required  by  Mr.  Howell: 

XT      TT         u-      ( Mr.  Foster,  ay.  )  a_ 

New  Hampshire,  j  ^^  gianchard,  ay.  f  ^^■ 

Massachusetts...  j  ^;  pSg^e%y.  |  ^^• 

EhodeIsland....|£e;X'a7. 

_  ^.     ,  (  Mr.  Sherman,  ay.  )   .  „ 

Connecticut j  jf^_  Wadsworth,  ay.  [  ^^■ 

■KT      IT    I  i  if"".  De  Witt,  ay.  i  ._ 

New  York j  jj^.  Paine,  ay.  \  ^^■ 

New  Jersey j  Mr.  Dick,  ay  >•  * 

f  Mr.  Mifflin,  ay.  j 

Pennsylvania <  Mr.  Montgomery,  ay.  y  Ay. 

/  Mr.  Hand,  ay.  J 

,.      ,     ,  j  Mr.  McHenry,  no.  )  vr 

Maryland -j  jj,  gto^e,  no.  P"" 

f  Mr.  Jefferson,  ay.  f 

Virginia ■<  Mr.  Hardy,  no  •<  No. 

(  Mr.  Mercer,  no.  ( 

„    ,,   ri      I-        ( Mr.  Williamson,  ay.  )  -r,. 

North  Carohna..  |  „^_  gp^jg^  „„_  \  Div. 
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„      ,    _      ,.        ( Mr.  Read,  no.  )  ^t 

Soatli  Carolina..  |  ji^_  Beresford,  no.  \  ^°- 

"  So  the  question  was  lost,  and  the  words  were 
stricken  out." 

It  required  tlie  vote  of  seven  States  to  carry 
a  proposition  in  the  affirmative,  so  the  words 
were  stricken  out.  It  will  be  perceived,  sir, 
by  looking  at  the  vote,  that  seven  States  voted 
aye,  but  there  is  an  asterisk  put  down  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  aye  of  Mr.  Dick, 
it  appears,  was  not  counted.  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason  it  was  rejected,  but,  probably, 
because  the  whole  delegation  from  the  State 
was  not  present.  Only  three  States  voted  to 
reject  the  article — ^Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  Mr.  Jeflferson  voted  to  retain  it, 
but  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Mercer  voted  to  reject 
it.  North  Carolina  was  divided,  and  her  vote 
was  lost.  So  the  vote  stands  six  States  for 
retaining  the  article,  and  three  for  rejecting  it, 
I  have  introduced  these  proceedings,  sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  that  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  the  people  regarded  slavery  as  a 
great  evil,  and  desired  to  prohibit  it  in  .all  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  Confederation.. 

But  to  proceed :  In  1787,  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was  again 
directed  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  an  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  prohibiting  slavery,  was 
reported  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Oarrington  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  E.  H.  Lee  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
McKean  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York.  Here,  sir,  is  the  article  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  the  vote  upon  it : 

"In  Cokgkess  of  the  Conpedeeation. 
"  nth  July,  ITST. 

"  According  to  order,  the  ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

"Akt.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided 
always,  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  afore- 
said. 

"  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  resolutions  of  the  28d  of  April,  1784,  relative 
to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 
Done,  &c. 

"  On  passing  the  above  ordinance,  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Yates : 

Massachusetts...  j£-e:,%^y-  ^Ay. 

(  Mr.  Smith,  ay. 

New  York <  Mr.  Haring,  ay. 

(  Mr.  Yates,  no. 

New  Jprspv         J  ^'■-  ^''"■'^'  *?• 
JNew  Jersey -j  jj^_  Scheurman,  ay. 


•Ay. 


Delaware  \  ^'^-  ^^earny,  ay. 

^®^''''"® \  Mr.  Mitchell,  ay. 

f  Mr.  Gayson,  ay. 
Virginia i  Mr.  E.  H.  Lee,  ay. 

(  Mr.  Oarrington,  ay. 

North  Carolina..  {  ??^-  ?>"?''  ^^^ 


South  Carolina. 


Mr.  Hawkins,  ay. 
<  Mr.  Kean,  ay. 
"■  \  Mr.  Huger,  ay. 


«-g^^ |Mr:pK 


ay.  )    •• 

"  So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative." 

Every  State  present  voted  to  retain  the  ar- 
ticle. There  was  but  one  vote  against  it,  and 
that  was  from  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
ordinance  repealed  the  ordinance  of  1784,  and 
forever  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territories 
then  belonging  to  the  Confederacy.  The  slave 
States,  at  that  time,  had  no  desire  to  see  slavery 
established  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  it 
did  not  then  exist.  Universal  emancipation 
was  the  wish  and  the  prayer  of  the  ablest  and 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  thelConfederacy. 

Mr.  Wbbstee  said :  If  my  health  had  been 
better,  and  more  time  had  remained  to  us,  it 
wasflny  purpose  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
biU  before  it,  and  also  on  several  topics  with 
which  it  is  connected.  This  purpose,  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  must  necessarily  fore- 
go. The  true  origin  of  the  war  with  MexiobJ 
and  the  motives  and  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  commenced,  however  ably  discussed 
already,  are  subjects  not  yet  exhausted.  I  have 
been  particularly  desirous  of  examining  the 
them.  I  am  greatly  deceived,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  shall  not  ere  long  see  facts  coming  to  the 
light,  and  circumstances  found  coinciding  and 
concurring,  which  shall  fix  on  the  Executive 
Government  a  more  definite  and  distinct  pur- 
pose, intended  to  be  effected  with  the  co-opera^ 
tion  of  others,  in  bringing  on  hostilities  with 
Mexico,  than  has  as  yet  been  clearly  developed 
or  fully  understood. 

Sir,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  not  waged 
at  home  in  defence  of  our  soil,  but  waged  a 
thousand  miles  off,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  teri- 
tories  of  another  Government.  Of  that  war 
no  one  yet  sees  the  end,  and  no  one  counts  the 
cost.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  war  is  now 
prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  territory ;  at 
least  if  any  deny  it,  others  admit  it,  and  all 
know  it  to  be  true. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  plainly  seeing 
this  purpose  to  exist,  seven  or  eight  of  the  free 
States,  comprising  some  of  the  largest,  have 
remonstrated  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  such  a  purpose,  in  language  suited  to 
express  their  meaning.  These  remonstrances 
come  here  with  the  distinct  and  precise  object 
of  dissuading  us  from  the  further  prosecution , 
of  the  war  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
conquest.  Before  territory  is  actually  ob- 
tained, and  its  future  character  fixed,  they  be- 
seech us  to  give  up  an  object  so  full  of  danger. 
One  and  all,  they  protest  against  the  extension 
of  slave  territory ;  one  and  all,  they  regard  it 
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as  the  solemn  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
free  States  to  take  security  in  advance  that  no 
more  slave  States  shall  he  added  to  the  Union. 
They  demand  of  us  this  pledge,  this  assurance, 
hefore  the  purchase  money  is  paid  or  the  bar- 
gain concluded.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  in- 
genuity has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost ;  criticisms, 
both  deep  and  shallow,  and  hypercriticisms 
quite  incomprehensible,  have  all  been  resorted 
to,  in  the  hope  of  showing  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  people ;  that  their  resolutions  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  be ;  that  they  do  not 
require  any  immediate  movement  or  present 
opposition ;  that  they  only  look  to  some  dis- 
tant future,  some  emergencies  yet  to  arise ;  that 
they  only  refer  to  a  disposition  in  regard  to 
territory,  after  it  shall  have  been  acquired  and 
settled;  and  in  one  instance,  I  think  it  was 
said  that  it  did  not  appear  that  any  thing  was 
required  of  us  for  fifty  years  to  come. 

But  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  pause.     I  am 
arrested  by  the  occurrences  of  this  night  which, 
I  confess,  fill  me  with  alarm.     They  are  omi- 
nous, portentous.    Votes  which  have  been  just 
passed  by  majorities  here,  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
public  attention.    Every  patriotic  American, 
every  man  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution, ought  to  ponder  them  well.     I  heard, 
sir,  the  honorable  member  from  New  Tork, 
(Mr.  Dix,)  and  with  a  great  part  of  his  remarks 
I  agreed ;  I  thought  they  must  lead  to  some 
useful  result.     But,  then,  what  does  he  come 
to,  after  all?    He  is  for  acquiring  territory 
under  the  WUmot  proviso ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  for  acquiring  territory.     He  will  not  vote 
against  all  territory  to  form  new  States,  though 
he  is  willing  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  slave 
States.     Other  gentlemen  of  his  party,  from 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  vote  in  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  view.     This  is 
called  "  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Democracy." 
I  so  denominate  the  party  only  because  it  so 
denominates  itself.     A  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,   (Mr.  Botlkb,)  if  I  understood  him 
rightly,  said  he  wanted  no  new  territory :  all 
he  desired  was  equality,  and  no  exclusion ;  he 
wished  the  South  to  be  saved  from  any  thing 
derogatory ;  and  yet  he  does  not  vote  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory.     Nor  do  other  Sen- 
ators from  Southern  States.     They  are,  there- 
fore, in  general,  in  favor  of  new  territory  and 
new  States  being  slave   States.     This  is  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  Democracy.     Both  par- 
ties agree,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
territory,  though  it  be  not  decided  now  whether 
the  character  of  new  acquired  teri'itory  shall 
be  that  of  freedom  or  of  slavery.    This  point 
they  are  willing  to  leave  for  future  agitation 
and  future  controversy.     Gentlemen  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  are  ready,  never- 
theless, to  vote  for  this  bill ;  though  that  pro- 
viso be  struck  out.     The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  ready  for  that,  and  his  Northern  and 
Eastern  friends,  who  sit  round  him  here  in  the 
Senate,  are  as  ready  as  he  is.     They  all  demand 
acquisition,  and  maintain  the  war  for  that  pur- 


pose. On  the  other  hand,  the  other  branch 
of  the  party  votes  eagerly  and  unitedly  for  ter- 
ritory, the  Wilmot  proviso  being  rejected,  be- 
cause these  gentlemen  take  it  for  granted,  that 
that  proviso  being  rejected,  States  formed  out 
of  Mexico  will  necessarily  be  slave  States,  and 
added  to  this  Union  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  be  indulged  here  in  a 
short  retrospection.  In  the  present  posture  of 
things  and  of  parties,  we  may  well  look  back 
upon  the  past.  Within  a  year  or  two  after 
Texas  had  achieved  its  independence,  there 
were  those  who  already  spoke  of  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Against  that  project,  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  an  early  and  a 
decided  course.  Having  occasion  to  address 
political  friends  in  the  city  of  New  Tork  in 
March,  1837,  I  expressed  my  sentiments  as 
fully  and  as  strongly  as  I  could.  From  those 
opinions  I  have  never  swerved.  From  the  first 
I  saw  nothing,  and  have  seen  nothing,  but  evil 
and  danger  to  arise  to  the  country  from  such 
annexation.  Tlie  prudence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
stifled  the  project  for  a  time ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  it  was 
revived.  Sir,  the  transactions  and  the  occur- 
rences from  that  time  onward,  till  the  measure 
was  finally  consummated  in  December,  1845, 
are  matters  of  history  and  record.  That  his- 
tory and  that  record  can  neither  be  falsified  nor 
erased.  There  they  stand,  and  must  stand  for- 
ever ;  and  they  proclaim  to  the  whole  world, 
and  to  all  ages,  that  Texas  was  brought  into 
this  Union,  slavery  and  all,  only  by  means  of 
the  aid  and  active  co-operation  of  those  who 
now  call  themselves  the  "  Northern  Democ- 
racy "  of  the  United  States ;  in  other  words, 
by  those  who  assert  their  own  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  people 
among  all  the  public  men  of  the  country. 
Where  was  the  honorable  member  from  New 
Tork,  where  were  his  Northern  and  Eastern 
friends,  when  Texas  was  pressing  to  get  into  the 
Union,  bringing  slaves  and  slavery  with  her  ? 
Where  were  they,  I  ask  ?  Were  they  standing 
up  like  men  against  slaves  and  slavery  ?  Was 
the  annexation  of  a  new  slave  State  an  object 
which  "  Northern  Democracy  "  opposed,  -  or 
from  which  it  averted  its  eyes  with  hoi-ror  ? 
Sir,  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork  and  his 
friends  were  consulting  and  assisting,  aiding 
and  abetting,  the  whole  proceeding.  Some  of 
them  were  voting  here  as  eagerly  as  if  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  depended  on  bringing  in 
another  slave  State.  Others  of  us  from  the 
North  opposed  it  as  far  as  we  could.  We  re- 
monstrated, we  protested,  we  voted ;  but  the 
"  Northern  Democracy  "  helped  to  out-vote  us, 
to  defeat  us,  to  overwhelm  us.  And  they  ac- 
complished their  purpose.  Nay,  more.  The 
party  in  the  North  which  calk  itself,  by  way 
of  distinction  and  eminence,  the  "Liberty 
Party,"  opposed,  with  all  its  force,  the  election 
of  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844,  when  it  had  the 
power  of  assisting  in  and  securing  the  election 
of  that  candidate,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  Polk's 
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election ;  and  when  it  was  clear  and  visible  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  that  Mr.  Polk's  election 
would  bring  slaveholding  Texas  into  the.  Union. 
No  man  can  deny  this.  And  in  the  party  of 
this  "Northern  Democracy,"  and  in  this 
"  Liberty  Party,"  too,  probably,  are  those,  at 
this  moment,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to 
meet  all  the  consequences,  to  stand  the  chance 
of  all  convulsions,  to  see  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  broken  up,  rather  than  that  new 
slave  States  should  be  added  to  the  Union ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  will  not  join  with  us  in  a 
declaration  against  new  States  of  any  charac- 
ter, thereby  shutting  the  door  forever  against 
the  further  admission  of  slavery. 

Here,  sir,  is  a  chapter  of  political  inconsist- 
ency which  demands  the  consideration  of  the 
country,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  age.  If  it  be  any  thing  but  party 
attachment,  carried,  recklessly,  to  every  extent, 
and  party  antipathy  maddened  into  insanity,  I 
know  not  how  to  describe  it. 

Sir,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  I  pretend  to  see  but  little 
of  the  future,  and  that  little  gives  no  gratifica- 
tion. AH  I  can  scan  is  contention,  strife,  and 
agitation.  Before  we  obtain  perfect  riglit  to 
conquered  territory,  there  must  be  a  cession. 
A  cession  can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No 
treaty  can  pass  the  Senate,  tiU  the  constitution 
is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members.  Now,  who  can  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  great  probability  of  a  successful 
resistance  to  any  treaty  of  cession,  from  one- 
quarter  of  the  Senate  or  another?  Win  the 
North  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory 
subject  to  slavery  ?  "WiU  the  South  consent  to 
a  treaty/bringing  in  territory  from  which  slav- 
ery is  excluded  ?  Sir,  the  future  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties and  full  of  dangers.  We  are  suffering 
to  pass  the  golden  opportunity  for  securing  har- 
mony and  the  stability  of  the  constitution.  We 
appear  to  me  to  be  rushing  upon  perils  head- 
long, and  with  our  eyes  all  open.  But  I  put 
my  trust  in  Providence,  and  in  that  good  sense 
and  patriotism  ot  the  people,  which  will  yet, 
I  hope,  arouse  themselves  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  Abohee  said  the  biU  had  assumed  the 
form  which  it  bore  at  the  last  session,  when  he 
expressed  himself  to  be  favorable  to  its  passage ; 
and  it  might  well  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  why 
he  should  not  support  it  now.  His  reasons 
could  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Last  year, 
though  the  same  phraseology  was  employed 
as  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  the 
purpose  was  reputed  to  be  to  settle  our  boun- 
dary according  to  what  then  was  assumed  to 
be  our  limit,  and  the  money  was  not  to  be  em- 
ployed for  ulterior  objects.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  of  one  inch  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory beyond  what  was  necessary  to  define  our 
boundary.  We  should  sustain  and  defend  rather 
than  despoil  a  sister  republic.  There  were  no 
republics  but  those  on  this  continent,  not  one 
of  which  but  required  support  to  enable  it  to 


maintain  free  institutions.  But  if  we  despoil  a 
sister  republic,  what  sentiment  did  they  sup- 
pose would  be  infused  in  the  heart  of  every 
other  republic  in  America?  They  would  be 
induced  to  guard  against  fhe  republic  of  the 
United  States  either  by  a  military  dictatorship 
or  by  a  monarchy,  as  Paredes  had  attempted 
in  Mexico,  and  as  had  been  attempted  in  some 
of  th6  South  American  republics.  The  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation  would  drive  them  to 
such  a  course  to  secure  them  from  being  de- 
spoiled by  us. 

But  there  was  another  view  that  was  just  as 
absolutely  imperative  on  his  mind  as  that  at 
which  he  had  only  just  glanced.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  the  slave  question,  which  would 
come  up  with  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 
Had  they,  he  inquired,  become  absolutely  in- 
sane witii  this  rabid  appetite  for  territorial 
acquisition  ?  What  was  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  United  States  ?  Had  gentlemen  passed 
their  minds  over  it?  Did  any  man  suppose 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  this  problem  of  a  free  Government  without 
further  acquisition,  as  our  population  increased? 
The  House  of  Representatives,  now  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  members,  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  "  one-hour  rule  "  in  de- 
bate ;  but  when  we  become  a  population  of 
one  hundred  millions,  as  it  had  been  calculated 
we  soon  should,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
a  "  minute  rule,"  and  then  every  thing  would 
be  done  out  of  doors — nothing  more  than  the 
mere  forms  of  deliberation  remaining ;  and  we 
shall  become  the  most  corrupt  Government 
ever  seen  in  the  world.  And  did  any  man 
doubt,  if  they  passed  this  appropriation,  that 
the  struggle  on  the  question  of  slavery  would 
come  ?  Let  honorable  Senators  read  the  reso- 
lutions which  have  already  been  presented  from 
eight  or  nine  States  of  this  Union,  expressing 
their  inflexible  purpose  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territory  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired. 
And  he  had  information  that  resolutions  had 
passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  expected  to  pass  the  other,  in 
which  language  was  used  which  showed  that 
the  people  of  his  State  were  prepared  for  resist- 
ance to  the  determination  of  the  free  States. 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  minister  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
States,  and  if  they  were  to  subscribe  a  paper, 
declaring  their  purpose  to  be  to  produce  such 
a  calamity,  it  would  not  be  more  apparent  than 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  was  lamentable 
to  think  of  the  consequences  to  result,  which 
would  be  either  the  overthrow  of  this  Union, 
or  the  infusion  into  the  veins  of  the  body  poli- 
tic a  poison  that  would  make  it  unworthy  of 
preservation. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  it  resulted 
thus: 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright.Buaer,  Calhoun,  Cass, 
Chalmers,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hanne- 
gan,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mason, 
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Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  West- 
cott,  and  Yulee — 29. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Cam- 
eron, Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwiu,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jama- 
gin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Webster, 
and  Woodbridge — 24. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  Senate  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  a.  m 


TmasDAT,  March  2. 

Personal  and  Explanatory — General  Jachon 
and  Senator  Benton. 

[After  his  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Texas  annexation  treaty,  1844,  the  party  chagrined 
by  that  rejection,  threw  all  the  blame  of  it  upon 
Senator  Benton,  using  General  Jackson's  name  to  call 
him  a  traitor,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Whigs ;  and 
accounting  for  it  by  attributing  it  to  the  loss  of  his 
senses  in  being  blown  up  in  the  explosion  of  the  great 
gun  on  board  the  steam  frigate  Princeton,  February, 
1844.  Having  produced  one  of  these  publications, 
Senator  Benton  read  it,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
justice  to  General  Jackson,  and  showing  what  was 
attributed  to  him  was  a  heartless  calumny  upon 
him.] 

Mr.  Benton  said  a  strange  scene  was  then  pre- 
sented. General  Jackson  was  quoted  against  him 
in  every  form  and  shape  directed  in  the  letter. 
Traitor— Whig— Olay  man— Mexican— British- 
deserter — enemy  to  the  country — ^lost  his  senses 
since  he  was  blown  up  in  the  explosion  of  the 
steam-frigate  Princeton :  such  were  the  strings 
upon  which  they  harped,  and  all  in  the  service 
of  two  men,  (Messrs.  Tyler  and  Calhoun,)  who 
were  pursuing  General  Jackson  to  an  infamous 
condemnation,  when  he,  (Mr.  B.,)  ahnost 
"  solitary  and  alone,"  was  defending  him  against 
the  combined  attacks  of  the  whole  Whig  phal- 
anx and  their  allies  from  the  Democracy.  He 
had  answered  nothing  to  these  hirelings.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  was  to  turn 
upon  their  masters,  and  that  day  has  now  come. 
He  had  not  even  made  known  to  General  Jack- 
son the  infamous  use  to  which  they  had  prosti- 
tuted his  name.  If  he  had,  he  well  knew  the 
generous  soul  of  Jackson  would  have  revolted 
at  their  conduct.  But  he  said  nothing.  Proud, 
erect,  silent,  scornful,  he  let  the  dogs  bark  on ! 
trusting  to  the  people  of  Missouri  to  bear  him 
harmless  through  the  attack,  and  to  a  just 
Providence  to  bring  a  day  of  retribution  upon 
the  true  assailants.  He  had  not  been  deceived 
in  either  dependence.  The  people  of  Missouri 
saved  him  in  1844:  Providence  had  given  a 
day  of  retaliation  now  in  1847.  It  was  not 
until  it  was  all  over  that  he  had  said  any  thing 
to  General  Jackson,  and  then  not  to  humiliate 


him,  by  letting  him  suppose  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  disavow  the  infamous  use  that 
had  been  made  of  his  name — infamous,  when 
those  who  had  endeavored  to  destroy  him,  had 
the  audacity  to  quote  him — and  to  quote  him 
falsely — against  his  faithful  defender  against 
their  attacks.  It  was  at  the  close  of  his  life 
that  his  friend.  Major  William  B.  Lewis,  carried 
him  an  affectionate  message,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded, on  a  dying  bed,  with  the  deep  feeling 
and  cordial  justice  which  belonged  to  his  ex- 
alted character.  The  words  which  he  then 
spoke,  faithfully  preserved  and  transcribed,  by 
the  hand  of  an  amanuensis,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  heart  of  his  old  friend,  where  they 
wiU  hve  while  that  heart  beats,  and  which 
should  find  a  place  on  the  stone  which  should 
cover  it  when  cold.  "  Tell  the  Colonel  I  thank 
him  for  his  kind  recollection  of  me  in  my  old 
age  and  sore  afSictions. — He  is  not  only  a 
statesmen,  but  a  patriot,  and  has  done  his 
country  service. — He  gave  my  Administration 
eflBcient  support,  for  which  I  am  grateful. — 
Thank  him  in  my  name  for  his  kind  and  affec- 
tionate message.*  "  Such  were  the  words  of 
Jackson  1  worthy  of  his  great  soul !  worthy  of 


*  The  whole  letter  from  Major  Lewis  deserves  to  ba 
given,  and  is  here  inserted  entire ; 

"  Faibptelp,  March  4, 1846. 

"MyDeab  Colokel:  I  will  thank  you  to  hand  or  send 
the  enclosed  to  our  friend  John  C.  Eives. 

"  When  I  last  saw  you  in  Washington,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore you  proposed  leaving  for  St.  Louis,  and,  as  I  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  also  to  return  to  my  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville,  you  desired  me,  should  General  Jack- 
son be  living,  to  present  to  him  your  kindest  and  most 
affectionate  regards,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  nothing  would 
give  you  so  much  pleasure  as  to  be  able  to  shake  him  once 
more  by  the  hand.  On  my  arrival  I  found  him  still  living, 
thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  he  continued  to  live  for 
a  week  after.  I  got  to  Nashville  on  Sunday,  the  first  day 
of  June  last,  and  on  Monday  morning,  after  an  early  break- 
fast, I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  uj)  to  the  Hermitage. 
I  found  the  good  old  general  sitting  up  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
and  Mr.  Healy  engaged  in  painting  his  hkeness  for  Louis 
Philippe.  Though  feeble  and  much  emaciated,  yet  his  voice 
was  clear  and  firm,  and  his  mind  as  bright  and  vigorous  as 
it  ever  was  at  any  period  of  his  life.  I  remained  at  the 
Hermitage  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  and  had  much  con- 
versation with  him  in  relation  to  matters  appertaining  to 
both  the  past  and  present  time,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
how  perfectly  he  recollected  every  thing,  particularly  such 
as  related  to  his  Administration,  from  the  most  important, 
down  to  the  smallest  and  most  trivial  matters.  He  inquired 
after  many  old  friends,  and  among  them  yourself,  desiring 
to  know  when  I  had  seen  you  last,  and  how  you  were.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  seen  you  but  a  few  days  before  I  left 
Washington,  and  that  you  were  well,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
delivered  to  him  your  message.  He  was  evidently  much 
affected  when  I  repeated  what  you  had  desired  me  to  say  to 
him.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said :  '  I  thank  the  colonel 
for  his  kind  recollection  of  me  in  my  old  age  and  sore  afflic- 
tions ;  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  him  once 
more,  but  that,  I  fear,  is  impossible,  as  my  life  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.'  Here  he  again  paused,  and  then  added: 
'The  colonel  is  not  only  an  able  and  distinguished  states- 
man, but  a  warm  and  sincere  patriot,  and  his  country  is 
under  great  obligations  to  him.  I  feel  gi-ateful  for  the  able 
and  efficient  support  he  gave  to  me  during  the  whole  of  my 
Administration,  and  I  beg  you,  when  next  you  see  mm,  to 
remember  me  to  him,  and  thank  him  in  my  name,  for  his 
kind  and  affectionate  message.'  These,  I  believe,  my  dear  sir, 
are  his  precise  words ;  for,  as  they  were  spoken  with  much 
feeling  and  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone  of  voice,  they  made 
an  inipression  on  my  mind  that  can  never  be  effaced:  and, 
OS  life  is  uncertain,  it  may  never  be  in  my  power  to  repeat 
to  you,  in  person,  the  remarks  of  the  general  when  I  deliv- 
ered to  him  your  message,  or  to  comply  with  his  injunction 
at  their  close,  I  cannot,  therefore,  permit  this  opportunity  to 
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his  great  heart !  worthy  of  his  whole  life  1  Yet 
it  was  into  his  mouth  that  hirelings  were  in- 
structed to  put  the  words  traitor— deserter — 
and  every  opprobrious  epithet,  even  to  an  im- 
pious taunt  upon  a  providential  calamity — and 
apply  them  to  Benton  I  But  God  is  just,  and 
truth  is  powerful,  and  wUl  prevail ;  and  Jackson 
and  Benton  stand  unhurt  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  while  the  assailants,  and  their  employers, 
hide  their  heads. 

Expuhion  of  Mr.  Ritchie  from  the  Floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bbnton  had  listened  with  some  surprise 
to  the  lecture  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
had  read  to  him.  Lately,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
he  had  been  absent  on  account  of  sickness, 
hut  he  found  that  for  three  days  consecutively 
the  business  of  the  Senate  had  been  obstructed 
by  thb  discussion  of  a  resolution  against  Messrs. 
Ritchie  &  Heiss,  or  against  Mr.  Ritchie  alone. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  business  of 
the  session  was  thrown  aside,  and  from  the  lec- 
ture which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had  read 
to  him,  he  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  that 
Senator  was  not  here,  or  that  he  fought  against 
it  manfuUy.     The  Senator  says  nothing. 

Mr.  Archbk  said  that  he  took  no  part  m  the 
discussion  referred  to  until  just  before  the  de- 
cision, and  then  he  did  not  occupy  more  than 
ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Bbntost  continued.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bagbt)  was  here  three  days, 
ready  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  on  an  im- 
portant question  then  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  it  was  thrown  aside  by  the  discussion 
on  the  resolution  to  expel  the  editor  of  the 
Union.  Now,  how  did  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia vote  on  that  matter  ?  How  did  he  vote 
on  the  motions  to  stave  off  the  business,  and 
to  pursue  old  Father  Ritchie  ?  That  is  the  rub. 
If  he  voted  to  put  aside  the  important  business 
of  the  session  for  such  a  purpose,  he  had  no 
right  to  read  such  a  lecture  as  they  had  just 
heard  from  him.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  have  to  purge  himself  of  that  before  he 
could  come  here  as  a  lecturer  against  a  waste 
of  time.  The  proceedings  of  the  three  days  to 
which  he  had  referred,  were  the  worst  three 
days'  work  that  had  ever  been  done  here. 
This,  he  supposed,  would  come  in  for  the  worst 
one  day's  work.  The  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  his  friends,  had  spent  three  days  to  oppress 
a  gentleman  who  was  of  the  race  of  men  such 
as  Madison  and  Jefferson,  and  their  compeers, 
with  whom  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  contemporary 
and  friend. 

Having  been  reproached  for  consuming  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  resisting  such  a  motion 
as  this,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  the  combi- 
nation for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the 

pass  without  doing  so.  I  oonsidsr  it  duo  not  only  to  you, 
but  to  tlie  meraoiy  of  tlio  illustrious  dead. 

"  With  my  test  wishes,  I  beg  you  to  believe  mo,  my  dear 
Sir,  very  truly  yours,  W.  B.  LEWIS. 

"To  OoL  Thomab  H.  Bbhtok,  WaaUngton.^ 


friend  and  associate  of  Madison  and  Jefferson, 
ignominiously  from  this  chamber.  But  it  was 
not  alone  against  that  man,  who  for  forty  years 
had  been  the  champion  of  Democracy  and  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  war  went  beyond 
him,  though  he  might  experience  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  after  his  rejection  on  this  floor. 
He  hoped  the  Republican  party  would  notice 
the  alarm  given,  and  be  true  to  the  cause  against 
outrage  and  oppression.  The  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  went  beyond  the  man :  it  reached  the 
cause — the  sacred  cause  of  Democracy,  attacked 
in  his  person ;  and  he  saw  "  the  sign  of  an 
omen,"  as  a  good  friend  of  his  was  accustomed 
to  say  of  bad  signs,  in  this  covert  design  to  get 
$18,000  of  public  money  to  start  a  new  press, 
the  week  after  the  editor  of  the  Daily  tTnion 
was  expelled  the  chamber,  and,  as  far  as  such  a 
vote  went,  discredited  and  stigmatized.  The 
two  events  came  together — the  expulsion  of 
one,  and  a  grab  at  public  money  for  the  other 
— in  marvellous  close  conjunction.  The  two 
should  be  contemplated  as  a  unit ! 

Mr.  B.  intimated  his  intention  to  call  for  the 
reading  of  the  reports  which  had  heretofore 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  employing  report- 
ers for  this  body. 

Mr.  Abohee  received  in  the  best  part  the 
courtesies  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  agency  he  had  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  had  referred,  as 
causing  a  protracted  debate,  he  begged  to  re- 
mark that  it  originated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber.  Mr.  A.  said  he  sat  in  quietude  dur- 
ing that  discussion  for  reasons  personal  to  him- 
self— ^not  that  he  was  not  move^fl,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  express  any  harsh  opinions,  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  on  the  resolution  to  exclude 
a  man  from  the  Senate  chamber  who  had 
shown  himself  imworthy  of  their  courtesies. 
He  was  desirous  not  to  let  his  tongue  utter 
what  his  heart  dictated.  He  had  no  agency  in 
briuging  the  resolution  before  the  Senate,  nor 
would  he  have  counselled  it,  for  he  believed 
the  article  and  the  author  were  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  Senate.  But  when  the  question 
was  addressed  to  them  whether  they  would 
maintain  their  dignity,  who  could  say  that  the 
expulsion  which  had  been  resolved  on  was  not 
merited?  The  Senator  from  Missouri  had 
spoken  of  the  editor  of  the  Union  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Republican  party.  Now  he  \,(Mx. 
A.)  was  as  much  a  Republican  as  any  man,  but 
he  was  no  Democrat.  It  was  "Republican 
party  "  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  "  Democratic 
party  "  in  Missouri  ;  and  the  very  last  thing 
he  wished  to  be  called  was  a  Democrat.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  said  they  were  waging 
war  against  Democracy.  Yes,  he  hoped  he 
should  ever  wage  war  against  Democracy — un- 
appeasable war— for  he  looked  upon  Democracy 
as  the  worst  enemy  to  our  Republican  institu- 
tions—worse even  than  monarchy.  He  ab- 
horred Democracy  as  the  worst  form  of 
tyranny.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wished 
to  do  him  honor— and  he  knew  the  Senator 
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from  Missouri  had  ao  unkind  feelings  towards 
him — ^he  would  say,  there  goes  a  fast  undeviat- 
ing  enemy  of  Democracy. 

Mr.  Benton  replied  most  amicably  to  the 
courteous  part  of  the  Senator's  (Mr.  Aeoh- 
be's)  remarks.  He  felicitated  himself  on  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  most  agreeable  personal 
and  parliamentary  intercourse  with  that  Sena- 
tor, and  wished  him  aU  honor  and  felicity,  and 
especially  the  felicity  of  being  yet  surrounded 
with  a  charming  posterity,  even  to  the  third 
generation.  He  looked  upon  him  (Mr.  Abohbe) 
as  the  ieau  ideal  of  an  old  Virginia  gentleman, 
and  who  would  lack  nothing  to  the  felicitous 
termination  of  an  honorable  and  courteous  life 
but  that  charming  family  group,  to  enliven  and 
adorn  his  hospitable  parlor,  and  to  sweeten 
and  embellish  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  of 
aU  which  there  was  yet  no  room  to  despair. 
But  that  was  not  the  point  nor  the  rub  in  this 
case.  The  point  was  as  to  the  loss  of  three 
days'  precious  time,  in  pursuing  old  Father 
Ritchie,  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  business ! 
The  Senator  says  be  did  not  speak  ten  minutes. 
But  did  he  not  vote  ten  minutes  to  stave  off 
the  business  ?  That  is  the  rub  i  For  one  thing 
he  must  return  sincere  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
— was  in  harmony  with  his  courteous  charac- 
ter :  he  says  he  will  wage  peaceable  war  on  the 
Democracy — 

Mr.  Aeohee.     Unappeasable,  not  peaceable. 

Mr.  BBNTOisr,  [laughingly.]  Ah,  then  they 
were  to  have  an  "  unappeasable  "  war  against 
Democracy,  and  a  "  peaceable  "  war  against 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BuTLBE  rose  to  take  no  part  in  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senators  from  Missouri  and 
Virginia,  but  be  intended  to  set  the  matter 
right  respecting  the  editor  of  the  Union,  for  he 
found  that  he  was  attempted  to  be  shielded 
under  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Mr.  B.  then 
narrated  the  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Mr.  Ritchie,  to  whom,  he  said,  he 
had  been  sincerely  disposed  to  offer  a  safety- 
valve.  He  was  anxious  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  before 
whom  he  might  appear  and  make  some  ex- 
planation, or  apology,  or  any  thing  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  B.  had  no 
personal  feelings  in  the  case,  for  they  would  be 
the  last  feelings  he  would  indulge.  He  would, 
under  any  such  circumstances,  rather  play  the 
part  of  the  sacrifice  than  the  butcher.  But  it 
would  be  recollected  that  he  was  rebuked  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  desiring  to  take 
the  course  which  he  suggested.  For  thirty 
years  he  had  pursued  the  course  of  condemning 
no  man  unheard,  and  if  he  had  been  placed  on 
the  committee  which  he  proposed,  as  chairman, 
and,  perhaps,  according  to  parliamentary  usage 
he  should  have  been,  if  Mr.  Ritchie  had  ap- 
peared before  him,  and  shown  that  the  article 
was  published  without  his  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation, Mr.  B.  would  have  permitted  him 
to  escape. 


Mr.  Aeohee.  And  I  avowed  myself  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Mr.  BuTLEK  continued.  He  had  applied  to 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  all  round,  and  they 
repudiated  the  idea  of  such  a  committee.  They 
treated  it  with  more  than  indifference.  They 
absolutely  proscribed,  denounced,  and  refused 
it.  He  really  would  have  been  satisfied  if  Mr. 
Ritchie  would  have  done  any  thing  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  escape.  But  if  Mr.  Ritchie 
would  not  do  that,  he  would  say  with  Juvenal, 
nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.  Mr.  Ritchie  assumed 
to  be  another  Cromwell,  who  came  down  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  to  one  said,  "  Sir, 
you  are  a  hypocrite ;  "  to  another,  "  You  are  a 
traitor ;  "  and  to  another,  "  You  are  a  liar ;  " 
and  to  another,  "  You  are  not  a  gentleman." 
Mr.  Ritchie,  though  he  did  not  claim  the  right 
to  enter  the  Long  Parliament  and  say  it,  claimed 
the  right  to  do  it  through  his  paper ;  and  though 
he  was  admitted  to  this  floor  by  courtesy,  he 
asserted  that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him.  He  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right 
of  this  body  to  raise  a  committee  to  hear  him, 
and  now  he  was  seeking  refuge  under  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri identified  him  with  Jefferson  and  Madison 
to  give  bim  impunity  for  his  course.  Mr.  B. 
had  no  enmity  against  the  old  gentleman ;  but 
when  he  heard  this  liberty  of  the  press  spoken 
of  in  such  a  connection,  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  define  what  he  meant.  When  this 
matter  was  first  spoken  of,  he  heard  nothing 
of  these  political  schemes  that  were  now  so 
current,  nor  of  any  invasion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press;  and  he  thought  the  whole  thing 
would  be  soon  understood. 

Mr.  NiLES  said  here  was  a  struggle  between 
two  divisions  of  the  Senate — a  large  majority 
on  the  one  side  and  a  determined  minority  on 
the  other — on  a  matter  which,  on  the  face  of 
it,  was  of  very  little  importance  to  the  republic, 
whether  looking  to  the  domestic  policy  or  the 
relations  which  were  disturbed  by  war.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Aeohee,)  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  Senate,  appeared  to  consider 
that  he  had  had  the  revision  of  the  courtesies 
of  the  Senate.  How,  then,  they  should  get 
along  without  him  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. There  was,  however,  some  courtesy  due 
to  his  brother  Senators — to  those  who,  for  act- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  he  had 
called  recreants,  and  charged  on  them  the  ob- 
struction of  the  public  business.  Mr.  N.  bad 
concurred  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  by 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  voting  on  the 
amendments,  because  he  thought  they  were 
very  proper.  He  had  acted  in  some  measure 
with  a  view  to  defeat  this  measure.  And  if 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  those  who  had 
acted  with  him  in  sustaining  his  amendments, 
had  acted  with  singular  pertinacity,  those  on 
the  other  side  had  been  equally  pertinacious  in 
o,bstructing  the  business  of  the  session.  And 
was  there  nothing  due  to  the  strong  convictions 
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of  a  minority — of  those  who  believe  this  meas- 
ure to  be  wrong — who  believe  it  to  be  some- 
thiag  more  than  it  is  on  its  face  ?  Were  they 
to  be  told  that  this  subject  must  take  prece- 
dence, although  it  had  undergone  no  examina- 
tion, and  thereby  hazard  all  the  business  before 
them?  There  were  important  principles  in- 
volved in  this  proposition.  If  there  was  noth- 
ing more  than  appeared  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
was  a  new  and  important  principle  to  introduce 
into  this  body.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  not  the 
creation  of  new  officers  to  this  body  ?  Was  it 
not  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  and  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body? 
And  has  this  ever  been  done?  Had  it  ever 
been  considered  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ?  Was  it  not  taking  away 
a  common  right  of  the  people  to  write  and 
publish  what  they  please  ?  If  they  sent  out 
reports  to  the  people,  would  those  reports  go 
out  as  the  only  true  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings? To  carry  out  that  view,  they  should 
restrain  even  other  reporters  and  letter-writers, 
and  not  let  their  proceedings  be  seen  untU  they 
were  sent  in  that  shape  in  which  they  intended 
them  to  be  seen.  And  was  not  this  a  great 
principle  ?  He  thought  this  looked  like  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.  And  further :  they  were  creating  a  new 
branch  of  expenditure  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  He  did  not  say  that  this  objection 
ought  to  be  fatal ;  but  the  subject  was  one  of 
such  great  importance  as  to  require  more  con- 
sideration than  could  be  given  to  it  in  these 
hasty  proceedings.  But  this  was  not  all.  There 
was  moi'e  than  a  suspicion  that  there  is  some- 
thing behind  this  proposition ;  that  it  was  a 
Boheme  connected  with  political  objects ;  that 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  was,  under 
cover  of  this  proposition,  to  be  used  to  estab- 
lish a  press  to  support  he  knew  not  what  inter- 
est. He  was  satisfied  there  was  something  here 
more  deeply  interesting  to  those  who  sustain 
.it,  than  merely  the  changing  of  the  mode  of 
Reporting  their  proceedings.  This  looked  like 
the  first  step  in  the  drama  of  the  opening  cam- 
paign, and  he  denounced.it  as  such,  whoever 
was  concerned  in  it.  He  was  not  willing  to 
lend  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  for  such 
a  purpose.  He  had  heard  of  some  such  design 
to  build  up  a  press  before. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  inquired  if  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  meant  to  say  that  he  designed  to 
establish  a  political  press  under  cover  of  this 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  NiLEs.  Not  at  all.  He  did  not  suppose 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  knew  any  thing 
about  it.  But  he  nevertheless  believed  the 
thing  was  well  understood  by  others.  We  are 
but  two  years  from  a  presidential  election,  and 
there  were  several  candidates  understood  to  be 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Butler.     Will  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  KiLES  did  not  profess  to  know  them. 
We  should  find  out  when  the  time  came  who 


they  all  were,  and  we  should  then  find  out  in 
whose  interest  this  paper  was. 

If  there  were  any  appropriation  bills  that  it 
was  now  desired  to  pass,  he  would  give  way. 
If  not,  he  should  go  on,  and  he  should  sustain 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  long  as  his  in- 
ventive genius  would  enable  him  to  prepare 
amendments.  [Mr.  Wbbstbe,  and  others : 
Very  well,  go  on.]  He  would  go  on,  and  like 
a  great  man  now  no  more,  he  would  "  take  the 
responsibility." 

He  contended  that  the  last  few  days  of  a 
session  were  not  the  proper  time  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  proposition,  even  if  it  was  free 
from  suspicion.  He  recapitulated  his  obj  ections 
to  it,  and  then  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Ahohee,)  who 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  republican 
principle  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  say  that  he  had  no 
agency  in  getting  up  this  matter,  further  than 
his  favorable  opinion  of  it.  But  still,  if  he 
thought  any  press  had  any  connection  with  it, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  give  it  his 
vote. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  political  mat- 
ter with  these  reports. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went;  but  they  all  knew  how  easily  frauds 
might  be  committed  and  a  political  press  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Hannbo an* suggested  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  all  connection  with  the  party  press.    - 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  it  was  negatived — yeas  17, 
nays  27. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, by  adding,  "  Nor  shall  any  part  of  the 
money  hereby  voted  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase, establishment,  or  support  of  any  political 
newspaper,  or  magazine,  or  political  periodical 
of  any  kind :  and  if  any  part  of  said  money  is 
so  applied,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  fraud  upon  this 
resolution,  and  shall  vacate  the  contract ; "  and 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  dis- 
agreed to,  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bright, 
Cameron,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Houston, 
Mason,  Niles,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tumev,  and  West- 
cott— 15. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Archer,  Badger,  Berrien,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Cor- 
win,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene,  Hannegan, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
sou  of  Louisiana,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Simmons,  XJpham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee 

The  amendment  as  submitted  by  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Maryland,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  the 
following  ; 

"Provided,  That  the  resolution  expelling  Thomas 
Ritchie  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  rescinded,  and  that  the  Daily  Union, 
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and  the  editors  thereof,  be  held  and  deemed  to  be 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  have  equal  privileges  with 
other  editors  and  papers  for  printing  the  debates 
of  the  Senate,  any  thing  in  said  rescinded  resolution 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  ofifered  tMs  to  produce 
harmony. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  asked  if  the  amendment  was 
in  order. 
The  Vice  Peesident  decided  that  it  was. 
Mr.  Benton  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
order.  The  resolution  giving  to  this  Dr.  Hous- 
ton— ^why  called  Doctor  he  knew  not — stUl  less 
why  he  was  borne  upon  our  Journal  with  a 
title,  when  no  other  person  ev§r  was — ^not  even 
General  Jackson,  whom  our  Journal  always 
calls  Mr. — why  this  Dr.  Houston  was  thus  en- 
titled and  thus  recorded  he  knew  not;  but 
supposed  the  aforesaid  Doctor  did,  as  it  was 
believed  he  wrote  the  resolution  himself  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  offered ;  but  if  he 
was  correctly  informed,  to  be  critically  accurate, 
the  said  title  of  Doctor  should  have  a  prefix  to 
it :  this  said  resolution  directed  this  Doctor  to 
furnish  copies  of  his  reports  to  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  United  States;  and  unless 
the  resolution  expelling  Mr.  Ritchie  was  re- 
scinded, he  might,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Doctor, 
not  be  a  fit  person  to  receive  that  distinction 
at  his  hands. 

Mr.  Btjilbe  inquired  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  the  representative  of  the  editor  of 
the  Union,  if  he  was  to  come  to  this  floor,  and 
repeat  his  slander  just  as  he  thought  proper  ? 
If  Mr.  Ritchie  would  not  retract  his  insulting 
remarks  against  Senators — nulla  vestigia  re- 
trorsum;  and  thereupon,  Mr.  Btjtlee  facing 
round  to  Mr.  Benton,  repeated  his  questions 
to  him. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  editor  of  the  Union  had 
answered  for  himself  in  his  daily  paper ;  and 
as  for  himself,  (Mr.  B.,)  he  only  answered  inter- 
rogatories in  writing,  before  commissioners  in 
chancery,  oruai&cadedimuspotestatem,  to  take 
depositions.  But  if  the  Senatorwould  write 
down  his  questions,  he  would  write  down  his 
answers ;  and  they  would  make  up  a  case  for 
the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people. 

Mr.  Btjtlee.    I  can  soon  do  it. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  this  was  not  a 
court  of  chancery. 

Mr.  Btjtlbe.    No  ;  it  is  a  court  of  honor. 

Mr.  Benton.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  honor  here.  It  is  justice  only  that  we 
want — the  justice  of  putting  the  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  presses  here.  This  would  be  done  by 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Oass  said  he  had  taken  no  part  in  this 
discussion.  When  the  subject  was  first  intro- 
duced he  was  in  favor  of  it.  He  thought  it 
might  he  a  plan  that  might  be  acceptable.  It 
was  a  subject  in  which  the  country  had  a  deep 
interest ;  but  suggestions  had  been  made  which 
induced  him  to  doubt  its  propriety.    He  would 


not  vote  for  any  proposition  which  was  subject 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  enumerated. 

Mr.  Benton  said  this  amendment  was  a  peace 
offering.  It  was  submitted  to  produce  har- 
mony. It  was  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  at 
the  winding  up  of  an  ugly  debate. 

Mr.  Westoott  called  for  a  division  of  the 
amendment.  The  latter  part  he  thought  per- 
fectly unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Ritchie  had  now  the 
same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  press 
generally. 

Mr.  Huntington  contended  that  it  was  indi- 
visible. 

After  debate  the  amendment  was  disagreed 
to — yeas  18,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Benton  said  they  were  voting  away  this 
money  when  there  was  not  a  shiUing  in  the 
contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Webstee  called  for  the  third  reading 
now. 

Mr.  Benton  objected." 

So  the  third  reading  was  postponed  until 
to-morrow,  under  the  parUamentary  law. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESBNTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  March  3. 

Tkree  Million  Loan  Bill — The  Wilmot 

Proviso. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Oobb 
in  the  chair,)  and  took  up  the  three  mUlion  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilmot  moved  to  add  to  the  bill  the 
clause  generally  known  as  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
in  the  following  words : 

"Frovided,  That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the 
continent  of  America,  which  shall  hereafter  be  ac- 
quired by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever,  except  for  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted  :  Provided  always, 
That  every  person  escaping  into  such  territory 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  claimed  and  conveyed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory to  the  power  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  ser- 
vice." 

Mr.  Geaham  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Wilmot's 
proviso  by  striking  out  all  after  "  provided," 
and  inserting — 

"If  any  territory  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  Mexico,  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
of  36°  30'  shall  be  extended  direct  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  that  is,  slavery  shall  be  prohibited  north 
of  that  line  and  allowed  south  of  it." 

Disagreed  to — ayes  64,  noes  96. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  proviso  moved 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  it  was  agreed  to— ayes  90, 
noes  80. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Rathbtjn  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded;  and  the  main  question 
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waa  ordered  and  put,  viz.,  "  Will  the  House 
agree  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole  ?  "  (the  Wilmot  proviso.) 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Jobu  Quincy  Adams, 
Anderson,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Benton,  Brinkerhoif, 
William  W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  Carroll, 
Cathcart,  CoUamer,  Collin,  Cranston,  Cummins, 
Barragh,  Delano,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dixon, 
Bunlap,  Ellsworth,  Jobu  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Fries, 
Giddinga,  Gordon,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Hampton,  Harper,  Henry,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Hough, 
John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  James  B.  Hunt, 
Joseph  K.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  D.  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Lawrence, 
Levin,  Lewis,  McClelland,  Jos.  J.  McDowell,  Mc- 
Gaughey,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moul- 
ton,  Niven,  Norris,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Pollock,  Kamsey, 
Kathbun,   Ripley,  Kitter,    Julius  Rockwell,   John 

A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Sawtelle,  Scammon, 
Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Caleb 

B.  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Sykes, 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tance,  Vinton, 
Wentworth,  Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Wilmot, 
Winthrop,  Wood,  Wright,  and  Tost — 97. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bar- 
ringer,  Bayley,  Bedinger,  Bell,  James  Black,  James 
A.  Black,  Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead,  M.  Brown,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt, 
John  G.  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Cobb,  Cocke,  Cottrell, 
Crozier,  OuUom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  Dockery,  Douglas,  Edsall,  Ellett,  Erd- 
man,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foster,  Garvin,  Gentry, 
Giles,  Graham,  Harmanson,  Henley,  Billiard,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W. 
Hubard,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Kaufman,  Thomas  B.  King,  Leake,  Leffler, 
La  Sere,  Ligon,  Long,  Lumpkin,.  MoClean,  Mc- 
Daniel,  McHenry,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barkley 
Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Newton,  Owen,  Parrish, 
Payne,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pillsbury,  Reid,  Relfe, 
Rhett,  Roberts,  Bussell,  Sawyer,  Seddon,  Alexander 
D.  Sims,  Leonard  H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Robert  Smith, 
Stanton,  Strong,  Thomasson,  James  Thompson, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Tredway,  Trum- 
bo,  Wick,  Woodward,  Woodworth,  and  Toung 
—102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wilmot  moved  to  lay  the  hill  upon  the 
table ;  which  motion  was  decided  by — yeas 
87,  and  nays  114. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  ordered  to  be 
put,  viz.,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass  ?  "  It  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Benton,  James  Black,  J.  A.  Black,  Bow- 
don, Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Brodhead, 
William  G.  Brown,  Burt,  John  H.  Campbell,  Cath- 
cart, Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Chase,_  Chipman,  Cobb,  Collin,  Cottrell,  Cullom, 
Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  De  Mott, 
Dobbin,  Douglas,  Dromgoole.  Dunlap,  Edsall,  EUctt, 


Ellsworth,  Erdman,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Garvin, 
Giles,  Gordon,  Harmanson,  Henley,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W. 
Hubard,  Hungerford,  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W. 
Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennedy,  Law- 
rence, Leake,  LefBer,  La  Sere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin, 
McClean,  McClelland,  McCrate,  McDauiel,  Joseph 
J.  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barkley 
Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Newton,  Niven,  Norris, 
Owen,  Parrish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Perry,  Pillsbury, 
Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Russell,  Saw- 
telle, Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leon- 
ard H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton, 
Starkweather,  Strong,  Sykes,  James  Thompson, 
Jacob  Thompson,''  Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Tred- 
way, Wick,  Williams,  Woodward,  Woodworth,  and 
Tost— 115. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ar- 
nold, Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Brinkerhoff,  Milton 
Brown,  Buffington,  William  W.  Campbell,  Carroll, 
John  G.  Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston, 
Crozier,  Darragh,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dockery,  John 
H.  Ewing,  Edwm  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Gid- 
dings,  Graham,  Grinnell,  Grover,  Hale,  Hamlin, 
Hampton,  Harper,  Henry,  Hilliard,  Hoge,  Elias  B. 
Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Preston  King,  Thomas  Butler 
King,  Lewis,  Long,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mc- 
llvaine, Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moulton,  Pendle- 
ton, Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ripley,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Seve> 
ance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith, 
Stewart,  Strohm,  Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson! 
Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wentworth,  Wheaton, 
White,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood,  Wright,  and 
Toung — 81. 

So  the  three  million  bill  was  passed.* 

The  Suh-TTeaswry. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Oobb 
in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Deomgoolb  moved  to  take  up  the  bill 
amendatory  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  coUeo- 
tion,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement, 
of  the  public  revenue.    Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  could  not  forbear 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  sec- 
ond section  of  the  bUl.  It  furnished  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Administration.  The  Government  was  to  re- 
ceive from  its  debtors  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver,  or  treasury  notes  at  par ;  but  when  it 
came  to  its  creditors,  the  case  was  to  be  changed. 
If  the  Government  had  no  gold  and  silver,  and 
its  notes  were  at  a  discount,  the  creditor  was 


*  [And  without  the  proviso,  the  fact  being  established 
that  slavery  was  extinct  in  the  Territories  referred  to  under 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  needing 
no  fiirther  prohibition.  The  real  view  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
with  respect  to  the  proviso,  may  be  seen  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Percy  "Walter,  Esq.,  of  Alabama,  and  since  come 
to  liptht,  and  preserved  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
View,  oh.  168.] 
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to  be  forced  to  take  the  notes  at  par,  or  to  go 
without  his  payment.  The  coolness  with  which 
this  was  held  out  as  a  positive  privilege  to  the 
creditor  was  quite  amusing.  If  the  creditor 
prefers  depreciated  paper  to  nothing,  (this  sec- 
tion provides,)  ho  shall  be  permitted  to  receive 
such  paper !  To  this  complexion  it  had  come 
at  last.  The  Government  was  to  turn  banker, 
to  become  a  grand  dealer  in  paper  money,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  its  debts  in  its  own  de- 
preciated notesr  Thus  at  last  were  accom- 
plished the  predictions  that  the  sub-treasury 
system  was  only  a  Government  bank  in  dis- 
guise, and  a  bank,  as  it  now  appeared,  which 
was  to  be  authorized  to  commence  its  career 
by  dealing  in  a  depreciated  currency. 

Mr.  Seaman  moved  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  the  Senate  bill  of  last  session,  to  establish  a 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  HuNOBEFOKD  movcd  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows ;  which  was  agreed  to : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the 
treasurer  shall  be  appointed,  named  in  the  ninth 
section  of  this  act,  all  moneys,  books,  and  papers 
in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  treasurer  in  the  city  of 
New  Yoric,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  branch  mint  established  by  this  act ;  and 
said  branch  mint  shall  thereafter  be  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  public  moneys  instead  of  the  rooms 
now  used  in  the  custom-house ;  and  the  treasurer 
of  said  branch  mint  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to 
provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the  treasury, 
and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,'  approved 
August  6,  1846,  which  relate  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans." 

The  question  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  amended,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose,  and  re- 
ported the  bill. 

Mr.  MoKay  moved  the  previous  question; 
and  under  its  operation  the  amendments  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  John  A.  Eookweli,  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table ;  which  motion  was  decided  in 
the  negative :  Yeas  42,  nays  75. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  it  was  put,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

The  title  was  amended  by  adding  "  and  to 
establish  a  branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New 
York." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoKat,  the  sixteenth  joint 
rule  was  suspended,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  foregoing  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

Compliment  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Vinton  rose  and  said :  I  avail  myself  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  House,  to  make  a  motion  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  acceptable  to  us  all.  In  testimony 
of  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  House,  I 
offer  for  its  adoption  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Vol.  XVI.— 8 


the  Speaker.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  language 
in  which  other  resolutions  have  been  presented 
on  similar  occasions.  I  believe  it  has  been 
usual  to  present  the  resolution  of  thanks  with- 
out remark  or  commendation,  other  than  what 
is  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  resolution  itself. 
But  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  far  to 
encroach  on  the  usage  in  such  cases,  if  I  say, 
in  one  word,  that  personally  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  offer  this  resolution,  and  that,  the 
ability,  fidelity,  dignity,  and,  above  all — and  far 
better  than  all  these — the  impartiality  with 
which  the  Speaker  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  ofBce,  richly  merit  what  I  doubt  not  wUI 
be  accorded  to  him,  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  V.  then  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  a  reso- 
lution, whicii  presented  the  thanks  of  the'Honse 
to  the  Hon.  John  W.  Davis,  for  the  able,  dig- 
nified, and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  as  Presiding  Officer  of 
this  House  for  the  29th  Congress. 

Mr.  Gaeeett  Davis  and  Mr.  Isaao  E.  Holmes 
rose  and  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Adjournment. 

Mr.  Jones  then  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ sine  die  ;  which  motion  was  decided  in 
the  negative — yeas  33,  nays  83. 

Mr.  Andebw  Johnson,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  to  ascertain 
if  he  had  any  further  communication  to  make 
to  Congress,  made  a  report. 

Mr.  OoBB  then  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

The  question  was  put,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  • 

Speaker'' a  Valedictory. 
The  Speaker  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
House,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  By  the  vote  just  taken,  you  have 
determined  that  the  29th  Congress  shall  now  close 
its  labors,  and  the  members  composing  it  are  to  be 
separated,  many  of  them  forever.  The  separation 
is  painful  to  many  of  us :  I  trust  it  is  so  to  all,  for 
we  met  as  friends.  It  cannot,  it  must  not  be,  that 
we  part  as  enemies.  If,  unhappily,  any  unkind 
feelings  shall  have  been  engendered  within  this 
Hall,  during  the  excitement  of  debate  or  of  social 
intercourse,  I  conjure  you  as  a  friend  and  brother, 
that  within  these  walls  they  now  be  forever  buried 
and  forgotten. 

This  Congress  has  been  one  of  unusual  and  mo- 
mentous interest — passing  upon  questions  of  war 
and  of  peace — questions  upon  which  differences  of 
opinion  must  of  necessity  exist,  and  upon  which 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  Republic  that  differences 
of  opinion  should  exist.  It  prevents  the  abuses 
to  which  majorities  so  often  tend,  and  excites  a 
vigilance,  a  prudence,  and  a  care  always  promotive 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is 
trite,  but  true  in  politics,  at  least,  that  it  is  manly  to 
differ,  but  childish  to  quarrel  because  we  differ. 

I  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
redeem  the  pledge  I  made  you  at  the  opening  of 
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this  Congress,  viz.,  that,  in  my  official  duties  as 
Spealser,  I  should  strive  to  know  no  party  but  the 
people,  and  no  locality  but  the  country^  In  how 
far  I  have  failed  to  be  thus  governed,  must  be  left 
to  you  and  your  constituents  to  determine. 

I  return  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  resolution  which  you  have 
adopted  approbatory  of  my  conduct  as  your  presid- 
ing officer ;  and  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
view  it  not  as  a  commonplace  compliment,  offered 
by  your  hands  and  sanctioned  by  your  voices,  with- 
out your  feeling  what  the  resolution  itself  expresses. 
The  kindness  and  courtesy,  the  forbearance  and 
liberality,  with  which  you  have  always  treated  me, 
teach  me  that  you  feel  what  you  have  so  kindly 
expressed  ;  and,  in  return,  I  can  say  that,  to  each 


and  every  member  of  this  body  I  entertain  not  only 
the  kindest  feelings,  but  there  is  implanted  in  my 
breast  feelings  of  interest  and  attachment  that  shall 
only  go  out  with  my  life. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  relieved 
me  in  the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
chair,  I  am  under  particular  and  personal  obliga- 
tions. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
each  of  you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  approval 
of  your  country,  your  consciences,  and  your  con- 
stituents, I  proceed  to  consummate  your  last  official 
act,  by  pronouncing  this  House  adjourned  without 
day. 

So  the  House  adjourned  sine  die. 
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THIRTIETH  CONGRESS-FIRST  SESSION 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


SENATE   AND   HOUSE    OF   EEPEESENTATIVES. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  6, 1847. 

la  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  commenced  this  day. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  at  twelve 
o'clock,  by  its  presiding  officer,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


*  LIST  OF  MEMBEK3  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Jfiijne.— John  Fairfield,  James  W.  Bradbury. 
New  /rampsAiT-fc— Charles  G.  Atherton,  John  P.  Hale. 
Massachusetts.— Hsiniel  Webster,  John  Davis. 
Bhodi  Island.— M\iert  C.  Greene,  John  H.  Clarke. 
Connecticut— Soirn  M.  Niles,  Roger  S.  Baldwin. 
Fermom^.— William  Upham,  Samuel  8.  Phelps. 
Mw  For*.— John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 
New  </«r«ey.— William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W.  Miller. 
Pennsylvania.— ^imon  Cameron,  Daniel  Sturgeon. 
Delaware. — John  M.  Clayton,  Presley  Spruance. 
Maryland: — James  A.  Pearce,  Keverdy  Johnson. 
Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. 
North  Carolina.— George  E.  Badger,  Willie  P.  Mangum. 
South  Carolina. — ^Andrew  P.  Butler,  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Georgia.— WMei  T.  Colquitt,  Jno.  McPherson  Berrien. 
Kentucky. — John  J,  Crittenden,  Joseph  R.  Underwood- 
Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  Bell, 
Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 
Zouisiana. — Henry  Johnson,  Solomon  TJ.  Downs. 
Indiana. — ^Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D,  Bright, 
Mississippi. — Jefferson  Davis,  Henry  S.  Foote. 
IUi7wis.— Sidney  Breese,  Stephen  A. -Douglas. 
Alatama.—Arthm  P.  Bagby.    [Vacancy.] 
Missouri. — ^David  B.  Atchison,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
.4rifean«<M.— Ambrose  H,  Sevier,  Chester  Ashley. 
J'lorida.—Jumea  D.  Westcott,  David  L.  Tulee. 
Michigan. — ^Lewis  Cass,  Alpheus  Felch, 
r«KW.— 'Thomas  8.  Eusk.    [Vacancy.] 


All  the  Senators  were  present  except  Mr. 
Clayton,  of  Delaware ;  Mr.  Peakob,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr. 
Bbll,  of  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri ; 
Mr.  YuLEB,  of  Florida;  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Websteb,  of  Massachusetts ;  Messrs.  Niles 
and  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut ;  Messrs.  Col- 
quitt and  Bekkien,  of  Georgia ;  and  Mr.  Bagby, 
of  Alabama. 


♦  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Maine. — Hiram  Belcher,  Asa  W.  H.  Clapp,  Franklin 
Clark,  David  Hammons,  Ephraim  £.  Smart,  James  3, 
Wiley,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hanvps^dre. — James  H.  Johnson,  Charles  H.  Peas- 
lee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Rhode  Island. — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Benj.  B.  Thurston. 

Vermont.— ^aaob  CoUamer,  William  Henry,  George  P. 
Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts. — Amos  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
George  Ashmun,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Artemas  Hale,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  John 
A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith, 

New  Tori:. — Ausburn  Birdsall,  William  Collins,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Nathan  K.  Hall, 
John  M.  Holley,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Washington  Hunt,  David 
8.  Jackson,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Daniel  B.  St.  John,  Orlando 
Kellogg,  Sidney  Lawrence,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Frederick 
W.  Lord,  William  B.  Maclay,  Dudley  Marvin,  Joseph  Mul- 
lin,  Henry  C.  Mnrphy,  William  Nelson,  Henry ,  Nicoll, 
George  Petrie,  Harvey  Putnam,  Gideon  Reynolds,  Robert 
L.  Rose,  David  Rumsey,  Eliakim  Sherrill,  John  J.  Slinger- 
land,  George  A.  Starkweather,  Peter  H.  Sylvester,  Frederick 
A.  Tallmadge,  Cornelius  Warren,  Hugh  White. 

New  Jersey.— Joseph  E.  Edsall,  Dudley  S.  Gregory, 
James  G.  Hampton,  William  A.  Newel],  John  Van  Dyke. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Brebse,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  lias 
assembled,  and  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Faiefield,  it  was 
Ordered,    That   the   daily  hour   of   meeting  be 
twelve  o'clock,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cameeon,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  each  Senator  be  supplied,  during 
the  present  session,  with  newspapers,  as  heretofore, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  four  daily  papers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum, 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  6. 

At  twelve  o'clock  m.,  Benjamin  B.  French, 
Esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  last  Con- 
gress, (and  who  by  the  tenor  of  his  appointment 
continues  to  hold  office  until  a  successor  is 
elected,)  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock  had  arrived,  he  would,  in  pur- 
suance of  usage,  call  over  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers by  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  those  present,  and  whether  a 
quorum  was  in  attendance. 

JTo  one  objecting — 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  by  States, 
commencing  with  the  State  of  Maine ;  when 


Pennsylvania, — John  Blancbard,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
Bichard  Brodhead,  Charles  Brown,  Chester  Butler,  John 
Dickey,  George  N.  Eckert,  John  W.  Farrelly,  John  Freed- 
ley,  Moses  Hampton,  John  W.  Hornbeck,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soU,  Joseph  B.  Ingersoll,  Alexander  Irvin,  Lewis  C.  Levin, 
Job  Mann,  Abraham  K.  Mcllvaine,  Henry  Nes,  James 
Pollock,  Andrew  Stewart,  John  Strohm,  William  Strong, 
James  Thompson,  David  Wilmot. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  John  W.  Crisfield,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  Thomas  W.  Ligon,  Robert  M.  McLane,  J. 
Dixon  Boman. 

Virginia.— Atchibd.M  Atkinson,  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Eioh- 
ard  L.  T.  Beale,  Henry  Bedinger,  Thom.is  S.  Bocock,  John 
M.  Botts,  William  G.  Brown,  Thomas  S.  Flournoy,  Andrew 
S.  Fulton,  'William  L.  Goggin,  Eichard  K.  Meade,  James 
McDowell,  John  B.  Pendleton,  'William  B.  Preston,  Bobert 
A.  Thompson. 

2/'ortli  CttroKno.— Daniel  M.  Barringer,  Nathaniel  Boy- 
don,  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S. 
Donnell,  James  J.  McKay,  David  Outlaw,  Augustine  H. 
Shepperd,  Abraham  W.  'Venable. 

South  Carolina.— James  A.  Black,  Armistead  Burt,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Robert  Barnwell  Ehctt,  Alexander  D.  Sims, 
Bichard  F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward 

Geor(fia.—llo-we\l  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Alfred  Iver- 
Kon,  John  W.  Jones,  Thomas  B.  King,  John  H.  Lumj^kln, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs. 

Alabama. — Franklin  W.  Bowdon,  "Williamson  R.  W. 
Cobb,  John  Gayle,  Sampson  'W.  Harris,  Henry  'W.  Hilllard, 
George  S.  Houston,  Samnel  'W.  Inge. 

MiMiniiippi. — Albert  G.  Brown,  'Wlnfleld  S.  Featherston, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Patrick  W.  Tompkins. 


it  appeared  that  all  the  members  were  present 
except  Messrs.  King,  of  Georgia;  Bowdon,  of 
Alabama ;  Brown,  of  Mississippi ;  Gaines,  of 
Kentucky ;  Oookb,  of  Tennessee ;  Fioklin,  of 
Illinois ;  and  Pilisbuet,  of  Texas. 

The  Clerk  then  announced  that  a  quorum 
being  present,  it  was  competent  for  the  mem- 
bers to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 

Whereupon  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  moved  that 
the  members  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress, the  members  voting  viva  voce. 

The  question  being  put  by  the  Clerk,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Daniel  P.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
James  A.  Black,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Richard  "W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  were  ap- 
pointed tellers. 

The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
alphabetically. 

Mr.  WiNTHEOP  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given,  lie  was 
declared  duly  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  and  was  thereupon  con- 
ducted to  the  Speaker's  chair  by  Mr.  McKat, 
of  Korth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Wintheop  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives 

of  the   United  States : 
I  am   deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  vote  which  has  just 


ZouiHana. — John  H.  Harmanson,  Isaac  B.  Morse,  Emile 
La  S^re,  Bannon  G.  Thibodeaux. 

Ohio. — Richard  S.  Canby,  John  Crowell,  John  D.  Cum- 
mins, Rudolphus  Dickinson,  Daniel  Duncan,  Thomas  0. 
Edwards,  Nathan  Evans,  James  J.  Faran,  David  Fisher, 
George  Fries,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  Kennon,  Samuel 
Lahm,  John  K.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  James  Ritchey, 
Joseph  M.  Root,  William  Sawyer,  Robert  C  Schenck,  John 
L.  Taylor,  Samuel  F.  'Vinton. 

Kentucky.— Green  Adams,  Linn  Boyd,  Aylett  Buckner, 
Beverly  L.  Clark,  Garnett  Duncan,  Richard  French,  John 
P.  Gaines,  Charles  S.  Morehead,  Samuel  O.  Peyton,  John 
B.  Thompson. 

Tennessee. — 'Washington  Barrow,  Luciei}  B.  Chase,  Wil- 
liam M.  Cocke,  John  H.  Crozier,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
William  P.  Haskill,  Hugh  L.  W.  Hill,  Andrew  Johnson, 
George  'W.  Jones,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  James  H.  Thomas. 

Indiana.— Cbarlea  'W.  Cathcart,  George  G.  Dunn,  Elisha 
Embrec,  Thomas  J.  Henley,  John  Pettit,  John  L.  Robinson, 
William  Eockhill,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Bichard  W.  Thompson, 
William  W.  'Wick. 

Illinois. — John  A.  McClernand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  William  A.  Richardson,  Bobert  Smith, 
Thomas  J.  Turner,  John  Wentworth. 

Missouri. — James  B.  Bowlin,  James  S.  Greene,  Willard 
P.  Hall,  John  Jamieson,  John  S.  Phelps, 

Arkansas. — ^Robert  "W.  Johnson. 

Michigan,— Kingsley  S.  Bingham,  Robert  McClelland, 
Charles  E.  Stuart. 

J'torida.— Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Tfecos.— David  S.  Kaufman,  Timothy  Pillsbury. 

Iowa. — Shepherd  Leffler,  William  Thompson. 
Wisconsin  T.— John  H.  Tweedy. 
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been  announced,  and  I  pray  leave  to  express  my 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  who  have 
thought  me  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  mark  of 
their  confidence. 

When  I  remember  by  whom  this  chair  has  been 
filled  in  other  years,  and,  still  more,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  constitutional  character  of  the  body  before 
me,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  you  have  assigned  me 
a  position  worthy  of  any  man's  ambition,  and  far 
above  the  rightful  reach  of  my  own. 

I  approach  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  a 
profound  impression  at  once  of  their  dignity  and 
of  their  diflioulty. 

Seven  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  this  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature  have  more  than  sufficed 
to  teach  me  that  this  is  no  place  of  mere  formal 
routine  or  ceremonious  repose.  Severe  labors, 
perplexing  cares,  trying  responsibilities,  await  any 
one  who  is  called  to  it,  even  under  the  most 
auspicious  and  favorable  circumstances.  How, 
then,  can  I  help  trembling  at  the  task  which  you 
have  imposed  on  me,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
this  House  and  of  the  country  ? 

In  a  time  of  war,  in  a  time  of  high  political  ex- 
citement, in  a  time  of  momentous  national  con- 
troversy, I  see  before  me  the  Representatives  of 
the  People  almost  equally  divided,  not  merely,  as 
the  votes  this  morning  have  already  indicated,  in 
their  preference  for  persons,  but  in  opinion  and  in 
principle,  on  many  of  the  most  important  questions 
on  which  they  have  assembled  to  deliberate. 

May  I  not  reasonably  claim,  in  advance,  from  you 
all,  Bometliing  more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of 
forbearance  and  indulgence,  for  whatever  of  in- 
ability I  may  manifest,  in  meeting  the  exigencies 
and  embarrassments  which  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  ? 
And  may  I  not  reasonably  implore,  with  something 
more  than  common  fervency,  upon  your  labors  and 
upon  my  own,  the  blessing  of  that  Almighty  Power, 
whose  recorded  attribute  it  is,  that  "  He  maketh 
men  to  bo  of  one  mind  in  a  house  !  " 

Let  us  enter,  gentlemen,  upon  our  work  of  legis- 
lation with  a  solemn  sense  of  our  responsibility  to 
God  and  to  our  country.  However  we  may  be 
divided  on  questions  of  immediate  policy,  we  are 
united  by  the  closest  ties  of  permanent  interest  and 
permanent  obligation.  We  are  the  Representatives 
of  twenty  millions  of  people,  bound  together  by 
common  laws  and  a  common  liberty.  A  common 
flag  floats  daily  over  us,  on  which  there  is  not  one 
of  us  who  would  see  a  stain  rest,  and  from  which 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  see  a  star  struck. 
And  we  have  a  common  constitution,  to  which  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  which  it  will  be  my  first  duty 
to  administer  to.  you,  will  be  only,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  formal  expression  of  those  sentiments  of  devo- 
tion which  are  already  cherished  in  all  our  hearts. 

There  may  be  difierences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
powers  which  this  constitution  confers  upon  us ; 
but  the  purposes  for  which  it. was  created  are  in- 
scribed upon  its  face  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misconstrued.  It  was  ordained  and  establislied 
"  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  tlie  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  the  common 
defence,  the  general  welfare,  and  the  security  of 
liberty  for  us  and  for  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
are  thus  the  great  objects  for  which  we  are  to  ex- 


ercise whatever  powers  have  been  intrusted  to  us. 
And  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  have 
been  few  periods  in  our  national  history,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  people  have  been  turned  more 
intently  and  more  anxiously  towards  the  Capitol 
than  they  are  at  this  moment,  to  see  what  is  to  be 
done,  here  and  now,  for  the  vindication  and  pro- 
motion of  these  lofty  ends. 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  that  those  eyes  shall  at 
least  witness  on  our  part  duties  discharged  with 
diligence,  deliberations  conducted  with  dignity,  and 
efforts  honestly  and  earnestly  made  for  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  honor  of  the  Republic. 

I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my 
public  life,  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  these  results  by  a  faithful  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  the  office  which  I  have  now 
accepted. 

The  oatb  of  office,  as  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution,  and  as  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  1,  1789,  to 
wit,  "  That  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  was  then  administered  to 
the  Speaker  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams. 

The  Speakee  announced  that  the  next  act  to 
be  done  in  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
to  administer  the  oath  (or  affirmation)  of  office 
to  the  other  members  present,  and  to  that  end 
he  would,  therefore,  direct  the  Clerk  to-  call 
the  roll  by  States,  commencing  with  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  roll  was  then  called  over,  and  the  same 
oath  (or  affirmation)  as  stated  above,  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Spbakbb  to  all  the  other 
members  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  to 
inform  that  body  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  assembled,  and  that  Kobeet  C. 
WiNTHEOP,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  chosen  Speaker, 
and  that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  proceed  to 
business  ;  and  that  the  Clerk  do  go  with  said  mes- 
sage. 


IN  SENATE. 
Tuesday,  December  7. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  by  Benjamin"  B.  French,  Esq., 
Clerk,  informing  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of 
the  House  had  assembled;  that  Robekt  C. 
WiNTHBOP,  one  of  the  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  chosen 
Speaker ;  and  that  the  House  was  now  ready- 
to  proceed  to  business. 

Also,  that  the  House  had  passed  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
inform  him  that  a  quornm  of  the  Honse  had 
assembled,  and  that  the  House  was  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  he  might  be  pleased 
to  make ;  and  that  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  had  been  appointed 
the  committee  on  their  part. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  December  7. 

Several  other  members  appeared  this  day, 
were  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
House,  viz: 

Mr.  Thomas  Butlee  King,  of  Georgia ; 

Mr.  Feanklin  W.  Bowdon,  of  Alabama ; 

Mr.  William  M.  Cooke,  of  Tennessee ;  and 

Mr.  Ohlando  B.  Ficklin,  of  Illinois. 

The  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  John  H.  Tweedy,  also  appeared,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Election  of  ClerJc. 
The  first  business  being  the  resolution  moved 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Levin,   he  modified  the  same 
to  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  now  proceed  to 
vote  viva  voce  for  Glerk. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Toombs  nominated  Thomas  Jefferson 
Campbell,  of  Teqnessee. 

Mr.  Campbell,  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given,  was  duly 
elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Thirtieth  Congress, 
and  accordingly  presented  himself,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  thereof. 

The  President's  Message. 

Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  joint  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  liad  assembled, 
and  were  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  might  be  pleased  to  make,  stated  that  the 
committee  had  performed  that  duty,  and  that 
the  President  requested  the  committee  to 
report  that  he  %ould  forthwith  transmit  to  the 
House  a  Message  in  writing. 

And  soon  the  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  Annual  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
The  annual  meeting  of  Congress  is  always  an  in- 
teresting event.  The  Representatives  of  the  Slates 
and  of  the  people  come  fresh  from  their  constituents 
to  take  counsel  together  for  the  common  good. 
After  an  existence  of  near  three-fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury as  a  free  and  independent  Republic,  the  prob- 
lem no  longer  remains  to  be  solved,  whether  man 
is  capable  of  self-government.  The  success  of  our 
admirable  system  is  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the 
theories  of  those  in  other  countries  who  maintain 
that  "  a  favored  few  "  are  born  to  rule,  and  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  must  be  governed  by  force. 
Subject  to  no  arbitrary  or  hereditary  authority, 
the  people  are  the  only  sovereigns  recognized  by 
our  constitution.  Numerous  emigrants  of  every 
lineage  and  language,  attracted  by  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  we  enjoy,  and  by  our  happy  condi- 


tion, annually  crowd  to  our  shores,  and  transfer  their 
heart,  not  less  than  their  allegiance,  to  the  country 
whose  dominion  belongs  to  the  people. 

No  country  has  been  so  much  favored,  or  should 
acknowledge  with  deeper  reverence  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  protection.  An  all-wise  Cre- 
ator directed  and  guarded  us  in  our  infant  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  has  constantly  watched  over  our 
surprising  progress,  until  we  have  become  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  in  a  country  thus  favored,  and  under  a  Gov- 
ernment in  which  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  hold  their  authority  for  limited  periods, 
alike  from  the  people,  and  where  all  are  responsi- 
ble to  their  respective  constituencies,  that  it  is 
again  my  duty  to  communicate  with  Congress  upon 
the  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  present  condition 
of  public  affairs. 

During  the  past  year  the  most  gratifying  proofs 
are  presented  that  our  country  has  been  blessed 
with  a  wide-spread  and  universal  prosperity.  There 
has  been  no  period  since  the  Government  was 
founded,  when  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our 
people  have  been  more  successful  or  when  labor 
in  all  branches  of  business  has  received  a  fairer  or 
better  reward.  From  our  abundance  we  have  been 
enabled  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  furnishing 
food  for  the  starving  millions  of  less  favored  coun- 
tries. In  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence at  home,  such  as  have  rarely  failen  to  the 
lot  of  any  people,  it  is  cause  of  congratulation  that 
our  intercourse  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
except  Mexico,  continues  to  be  of  an  amicable 
character. 

It  has  ever  been  our  cherished  policy  to  cultivate 
peace  and  good-will  with  all  nations,  and  this  pol- 
icy has  been  steadily  pursued  by  me. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 
Mexico  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress. 
The  war  in  which  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
engage  with  the  Government  of  that  country  stiU 
continues. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary,  after  the  full  exposition 
of  them  contained  in  my  message  of  the  eleventh 
of  May,  1846,  and  in  my  annual  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember last,  to  reiterate  the  serious  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  we  had  against  Mexico  before  she 
commenced  hostilities. 

It  is  sufiBcient  on  the  present  occasion  to  say, 
that  the  wanton  violation  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  of  our  citizens  committed  by  Mexico, 
her  repeated  acts  of  bad  faith,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  her  disregard  of  solemn  treaties, 
stipulating  for  indemnity  to  our  injured  citizens, 
not  only  constituted  ample  cause  of  war  on  our 
part,  but  were  of  such  an  aggravated  character  as 
would  have  justified  us  before  the  whole  world  in 
resorting  to  this  extreme  remedy.  With  an  anxious 
desire  to  avoid  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
we  forbore  for  years  to  assert  our  clear  rights  by 
force,  and  continued  to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs 
we  had  suffered  by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the 
hope  that  Mexico  might  yield  to  pacific  councils 
and  the  demands  of  justice.  In  this  hope  we  were 
disappointed.  Our  minister  of  peace  sent  to  Mexico 
was  insultingly  rejected.  The  Mexican  Government 
refused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjustment  which 
he  was  authorized  to  propose ;  and  finally,  under 
wholly  unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two 
countries  in  war,  by  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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State  of  Texas,  striking  the  fi*st  blow,  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

Though  the  United  States  were  the  aggrieved 
nation,  Mexico  commenced  the  war,  and  we  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  repel  the  invader,  and 
to  vindicate  the  national  honor  and  interests  by 
prosecuting  it  with  vigor  until  we  could  obtain  a 
just  and  honorable  peace. 

On  learning  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  Mexico,  I  promptly  communicated  that  fact, 
accompanied  with  a  succinct  statement  of  our  other 
causes  of  complaint  against  Mexico,  to  Congress ; 
and  that  body,  by  the  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1846,  declared,  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States."  This  act,  de- 
claring "  the  war  to  exist  by  the  act  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,"  and  making  provision  for  its 
prosecution  "  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termina- 
tion," was  passed  with  great  unanimity  by  Congress, 
there  being  but  two  negative  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  but  fourteen  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  existence  of  the  war  having  thus  been  de- 
clared by  Congress,  it  became  my  duty,  imder  the 
constitution  and  tlie  laws,  to  conduct  and  prose- 
cute it.  This  duty  has  been  performed ;  and 
though,  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  I  have  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  terminate  it  by  a  just  peace, 
Mexico  has  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  which 
could  be  accepted  by  the  United  States,  consist- 
ently with  the  national  honor  and  interest. 

The  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms, 
and  the  vast  extent  of  the  enemy's  territory  which 
had  been  overrun  and  conquered  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  were  fully  known  to 
that  body.  Since  that  time,  the  war  has  been 
prosecuted  with  increased  energy,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  state  with  a  success  which  commands  uni- 
ver.sal  admiration.  History  presents  no  parallel  of 
so  many  glorious  victories  achieved  by  any  nation 
witliin  so  short  a  period.  Our  army,  regulars  and 
volunteers,  have  covered  themselves  with  imper- 
ishable honors.  Whenever  and  wherever  our 
forces  have  encountered  the  enemy,  though  he  was 
in  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  often  intrenched 
in  fortified  positions  of  his  own  selection,  and  of 
great  strength,  he  lias  been  defeated.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  our  officers  and 
men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  for  their  gallantry, 
discipline,  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance, 
all  seeking  the  post  of  danger,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

Wliile  every  patriot's  heart  must  exult,  and  a 
just  national  pride  animate  every  bosom,  in  be- 
holding the  high  proofs  of  courage,  consummate 
military  skill,  steady  discipline,  and  humanity  to 
the  vanquished  enemy,  exhibited  by  our  gallant 
army,  the  nation  is  called  to  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country's  honor  and  interests. 
The  brave  dead  met  their  melancholy  fate  in  a  for- 
eign land,  nobly  discharging  their  duty,  and  with 
their  country's  flag  waving  triumphantly  in  the  face 
of  the  foe.  Their  patriotic  deeds  are  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  will  long  be  remembered  by  their 
grateful  countrymen.  The  parental  care  of  the 
Government  they  loved  and  served  should  be  ex- 
tended to  their  surviving  families. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  signal  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  and 


of  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  with  it 
the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  by  which 
it  was  defended.  Believing  that  after  these  and 
other  successes,  so  honorable  to  our  arms  and  so 
disastrous  to  Mexico,  the  period  was  propitious  to 
afford  her  another  opportunity,  if  she  thought 
proper  to  embrace  it,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace,  a  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
the  headquarters  of  our  army,  with  full  powers  to 
enter  upon  negotiations,  and  to  conclude  a  just  and 
honorable  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  not  directed  to 
make  any  new  overtures  of  peace,  but  was  the 
bearer  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Mexico,  in  reply  to  one  received  from  the 
latter  of  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1847,  in 
which  the  Mexican  Government  was  informed  of 
his  appointment,  and  of  his  presence  at  the  head- 
quarters of  our  army,  and  that  he  was  invested  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
whenever  the  Mexican  Government  might  signify  a 
desire  to  do  so.  While  I  was  unwilling  to  subject 
the  United  States  to  another  indignant  refusal,  I 
was  yet  resolved  that  the  evils  of  the  war  should 
not  be  protracted  a  day  longer  than  might  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessary  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

Care  was  taken  to  give  no  instructions  to  the 
Commissioner  which  could  in  any  way  interfere 
with  our  military  operations,  or  relax  our  energies 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  possessed  no 
authority  in  any  manner  to  control  these  opera- 
tions. He  was  authorized  to  exhibit  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  General  in  command  of  the  army ;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  treaty  being  concluded  and  rati- 
fied on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he  was  directed  to  give 
him  notice  of  that  fact.  On  the  happening  of  such 
contingency,  and  on  receiving  notice  thereof,  the 
General  in  command  was  instructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  suspend  further  active  military  oper- 
ations until  further  orders.  These  instructions 
were  given  with  a  view  to  intermit  hostilities,  until 
the  treaty  thus  ratified  by  Mexico  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  Washington,  and  receive  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioner  was  also  directed,  on  reach- 
ing the  army,  to  deliver  to  the  General  in  com- 
mand the  despatch  which  he  bore  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Mexico,  and,  on  receiving  it,  the  General  was  in- 
structed by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  communi- 
cated to  his  Government. 

The  Commissioner  did  not  reach  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  until  after  another  brilliant  victory  had 
crowned  our  arms  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

The  despatch  which  he  bore  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  General  in  command  of  the  army  was 
received  by  that  officer,  then  at  Jalapa,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  184'7,  together  with  the  de- 
spatch from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  Commissioner 
arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  a  few  days 
afterwards.  His  presence  with  the  army  and  his 
diplomatic  character  were  made  known  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  from  Puebla,  on  the  twelfth  of 
June,  1847,  by  the  transmission  of  the  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Mexico. 
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Many  weeks  elapsed  after  its  receipt,  and  no 
overtures  were  made,  nor  was  any  desire  expressed 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

Our  army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  capital, 
and,  as  it  approached  it,  was  met  by  formidable  re- 
eistance.  Our  forces  first  encountered  the  enemy, 
and  achieved  signal  victories  in  the  severely  con- 
tested battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  It 
was  not  until  after  these  actions  had  resulted  in  de- 
cisive victories,  and  the  capital  of  the  enemy  was 
within  our  power,  that  the  Mexican  Government 
manifested  any  disposition  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace ;  Jind  even  then,  as  events  have 
proved,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  they 
were  insincere,  and  that  in  agreeing  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  negotiation,  the  object  was  to  gain 
time  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  their  capital,  and 
to  prepare  for  fresh  resistance. 

The  General  in  command  of  the  army  deemed  it 
expedient  to  suspend  hostilities  temporarily,  by  en- 
tering into  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
of  negotiations.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  Mexico  to  meet  the  Commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ferences which  took  place  between  these  function- 
aries of  the  two  Governments  was  a  failure  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  took  with 
him  the  project  of  a  treaty  already  prepared,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  indemnity  required  by  the 
United  States  was  a  cession  of  territory. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make  in  satisfaction 
of  the  just  and  long-deferred  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  her,  and  the  only  means  by  which  she  can 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  is  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion 
of  her  territory.  Mexico  has  no  money  to  pay, 
and  no  other  means  of  making  the  required  in- 
demnity. If  we  refuse  this,  we  can  obtain  nothing 
else.  To  reject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a 
cession  of  territory,  would  be  to  abandon  all  our 
just  demands,  and  to  wage  the  war,  bearing  all 
its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  ob- 
ject. 

A  state  of  war  abrogates  treaties  previously  ex- 
isting between  the  belligerents,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  puts  an  end  to  all  claims  for  indemnity — for 
tortious  acts  committed,  under  the  authority  of  one 
Government  against  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  an- 
other, unless  they  are  provided  for  in  its  stipula- 
tions. A  treaty  of  peace  which  would  terminate 
the  existing  war,  without  providing  for  indemnity, 
would  enable  Mexico — the  acknowledged  debtor, 
and  herself  the  aggressor  in  the  war — to  relieve 
herself  from  her  just  liabilities.  By  such  a  treaty, 
our  citizens,  who  hold  just  demands  against  her, 
would  have  no  remedy  either  against  Mexico  or 
their  own  Government.  Our  duty  to  these  citizens 
must  forever  prevent  such  a  peace,  and  no  treaty 
which  does  not  provide  ample  means  of  discharging 
these  demands  can  receive  my  sanction. 

A  treaty  of  peace  should  settle  all  existing  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries.  If  an  adequate 
cession  of  territory  should  be  made  by  such  a 
treaty,  the  United  States  should  release  Mexico 
from  all  her  liabilities,  and  assume  their  payment 
to  our  own  citizens.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  United 
States  were  to  consent  to  a  treaty  by  which  Mexico 
should  again  engage  to  pay  the  heavy  amount  of 


indebtedness  which  a  just  indemnity  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  citizens  would  impose  on  her,  it 
is  notorious  that  she  does  not  possess  the  means  to 
meet  such  an  undertaking.  From  such  a  treaty  no 
result  could  be  anticipated,  but  the  same  irritating 
disappointments  which  have  heretofore  attended 
the  violations  of  .similar  treaty  stipulations  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  but  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  hostilities,  without  the  restora- 
tion of  the  friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  should  characterize  the  future  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 

That  Congress  contemplated  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritorial indemnity  when  that  body  made  provision 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  obvious.  Con- 
gress could  not  have  meant,  when,  in  May,  1846, 
they  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  employ  the  militia  and 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  when,  at 
their  last  session,  and  after  our  army  had  invaded 
Mexico,  they  made  additional  appropriations,  and 
authorized  the  raising  of  additional  troops  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  no  indemnity  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Mexico  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
and  yet  it  was  certain,  that  if  no  Mexican  territory 
was  acquired,  no  indemnity  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  further  manifest  that  Congress  contemplated 
territorial  indemnity,  from  the  fact  that,  at  their 
last  session,  an  act  was  passed,  upon  the  Executive 
recommendation,  appropriating  three  millions  of 
dollars  with  that  express  object.  This  appropria- 
tion was  made  "  to  enable  the  President  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries,  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
event  that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  author- 
ized agents  of  the  two  Governments,  and  duly 
ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof."  The  object  of  ask- 
ing this  appropriation  was  distinctly  stated  in  the 
several  messages  on  the  subject  which  I  communi- 
cated to  Congress.  Similar  appropriations  made  in 
1803  and  1806,  which  were  referred  to,  were  in- 
tended to  be  applied  in  part  consideration  for  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  In  like 
manner  it  was  anticipated,  that  in  settling  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  "limits  and  boundaries"  with  Mex- 
ico, a  cession  of  territory  estimated  to  be  of  greater 
value  than  the  amount  of  our  demands  against  her 
might  be  obtained ;  and  that  the  prompt  payment 
of  this  sum — in  part  consideration  for  the  territory 
ceded — on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and  its  rati- 
fication on  her  part,  might  be  an  inducement  with 
her  to  make  such  a  cession  of  territory  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  And  although 
the  failure  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  use  any  part  of  the  three  millions 
of  dollars  appropriated  by  that  act,  and  the  entire 
sum  remains  in  the  Treasury,  it  is  still  applicable  to 
that  object,  should  the  contingency  occur  making 
such  application  proper. 

The  doctrine  of  no  territory  is  the  doctrine  of  no 
indemnity;  and  if  sanctioned,  would  be  a  public 
acknowledgment  that  our  country  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  war  declared  by  Congress  with  extraordi- 
nary unanimity,  was  unjust,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned— an  admission  unfounded  in  fact,  and  de- 
grading to  the  national  character. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  United 
States  were  not  only  just  to  Mexico,  but,  consider- 
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ing  the  character  and  amount  of  our  claims,  the 
unjustifiable  and  unproToljed  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  her,  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  which 
wo  have  been  subjected,  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  our  arms,  were  deemed  to  be  of  a  most 
liberal  character. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  the  boundary,  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Gulf  to  its  intersection  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico,  in  north  latitude,  about  thirty-two 
degrees,  and  to  obtain  a  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  and  the  privilege  of  the  right  of  way 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  consti- 
tuted an  ultimatum  which  our  Commissioner  was, 
under  no  circumstances,  to  yield. 

That  it  might  be  manifest  not  only  to  Mexico, 
but  to  all  other  nations,  that  the  United  States 
were  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  a  feeble 
power,  by  insisting  upon  wresting  from  her  all  the 
other  provinces,  including  many  of  her  principal 
towns  and  cities,  which  we  had  conquered  and  held 
in  our  military  occupation,  but  were  willing  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  in  a  spirit  of  liberality,  our  Commis- 
sioner was  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Mexico  of  all  our  other  conquests. 

As  the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  boundary 
proposed  might  be  estimated  to  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  fair  equivalent  for  our  just  demands,  our 
Commissioner  wus  authorized  to  stipulate  for  the 
payment  of  such  additional  pecuniary  consideration 
as  was  deemed  reasonable. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  were  wholly  inadmissible.  They 
negotiated  as  if  Mexico  were  the  victorious,  and 
not  the  vanquished  party.  They  must  have  known 
that  their  ultimatum  could  never  be  accepted.  It 
required  the  United  States  to  dismember  Texas, 
by  surrendering  to  Mexico  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  that  State  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  included  within  her  limits  by  her  laws 
when  she  was  an  independent  Republic,  and  when 
she  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  and  admitted 
by  Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  our  Union.  It 
contained  no  provision  for  the  payment  by  Mexico  of 
the  just  claims  of  our  citizens.  It  required  indemnity 
to  Mexican  citizens  for  injuries  they  may  have  sus- 
tained by  our  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  demanded  the  right  for  Mexico  to  levy  and  collect 
the  Mexican  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  imported 
into  her  ports  while'in  our  military  occupation 
during  the  war,  and  the  owners  of  which  had 
paid  to  officers  of  the  United  States  the  military 
contributions  which  had  been  levied  upon  them  ; ' 
and  it  offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  that  part  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia lying  north  of  latitude  thirty-seven  degrees. 
Such  were  the  unreasonable  terms  proposed  by  the 
Mexican  Commissioners. 

The  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  of 
the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias, 
as  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  believed,  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convenience  and  interest  of  both 
nations,  than  any  other  cession  of  territory 
which  it  was  probable  Mexico  could  be  induced  to 
make. 
It  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  observed  the  actual 


condition  of  the  Mexican  Government,  for  some 
years  past  and  at  present,  that  if  these  provinces 
should  be  retained  by  her,  she  could  not  long  con- 
tinue to  hold  and  govern  them.  Mexico  is  too 
feeble  a  power  to  govern  these  provinces,  lying  as 
they  do  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  her  capital,  and,  if  attempted  to  be  retained 
by  her,  they  would  constitute  but  for  a  short  time, 
even  nominally,  a  part  of  her  dominions. 

This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  Upper 
California.  The  sagacity  of  powerful  European 
nations  has  long  since  directed  their  attention  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  that  province,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moment  the 
United  States  shall  relinquish  their  present  occupa- 
tion of  it,  and  their  claim  to  it  as  indemnity,  an 
effort  would  be  made  by  some  foreign  power  to 
possess  it  either  by  conquest  or  by  purchase.  If 
no  foreign  Government  should  acquire  it  in  either 
of  these  modes,  an  independent  revolutionary 
government  would  probably  be  established  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  such  foreigners  as  may  remain  in 
or  remove  to  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
known  that  the  United  States  have  abandoned  it. 
Such  a  Government  would  be  too  feeble  long  to 
maintain  its  separate  independent  existence,  and 
would  finally  become  annexed  to,  or  be  a  depend- 
ent colony  of,  some  more  powerful  State. 

Should  any  foreign  Government  attempt  to  pos- 
sess it  as  a  colony,  or  otherwise  to  incorporate  it 
with  itself,  the  principle  avowed  by  President  Mon- 
roe in  1824,  and  reaffirmed  in  my  first  -annual  mes- 
sage, that  no  foreign  power  shall,  with  our  consent, 
be  permitted  to  plant  or  establish  any  new  colony 
or  dominion  on  any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent,  must  be  maintained.  In  maintaining 
this  principle,  and  in  resisting  its  invasion  by  any 
foreign  power,  we  might  be  involved  in  other  wars 
more  expensive  and  more  difiicult  than  that  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias are  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  brought  under  the  government  of  our 
laws,  their  resources — mineral,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial — ^would  soon  be  de- 
veloped. 

Upper  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  our 
Oregon  possessions ;  and  if  held  by  the  United 
States,  would  soon  be  settled  by  a  hardy,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  portion  of  our  population. 
The  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  harbors  along 
the  Californian  coast,  would  afford  shelter  for  our 
navy,  for  our  numerous  whale  ships,  and  other  mer- 
chant vessels  employed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
would  in  a  short  period  become  the  marts  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  commerce  with  China,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East. 

These  advantages,  in  which  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  would  participate,  would  at  once  be  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  by  the  cfessionof  this  ter- 
ritory ;  while  it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  it  remains  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  dominions,  they  can  be  en- 
joyed, neither  by  Mexico  herself  nor  by  any  other 
nation. 

New  Mexico  is  a  frontier  province,  and  has  never 
been  of  any  considerable  value  to  Mexico.  From 
its  locality,  it  Is  naturally  connected  with  our 
western  settlements.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  too,  as  defined  by  her  laws,  before 
her  admission  into  our  Union,  embrace  all  that 
portion  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
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while  Mexico  still  claims  to  hold  this  territory  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions.  The  adjustment  of  this 
question  of  boundary  is  important. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  induced  the 
belief  that  the  Mexican  Government  might  even 
desire  to  place  this  province  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Numer- 
ous bands  of  fierce  and  warlike  savages  wander 
over  it,  and  upon  its  borders.  Mexico  has  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  too  feeble  to  restrain 
them  from  committing  depredations,  robberies,  and 
murders,  not  only  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico  itself,  but  upon  those  of  the  other  northern 
States  of  Mexico.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  all 
these  northern  States  to  have  their  citizens  pro- 
tected against  them  by  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  moment,  many  Mexicans,  princi- 
pally females  and  children,  are  in  captivity  among 
them.  ,  If  New  Mexico  were  held  and  governed  by 
the  United  States,  we  could  effectually  prevent 
these  tribes  from  committing  suoli  outrages,  and 
compel  them  to  release  these  captives,  and  restore 
them  to  their  families  and  friends. 

In  proposing  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  the 
Californias,  it  was  known  that  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Mexican  people  would  be  transferred 
with  them,  the  country  embraced  within  these 
provinces  being  chiefly  an  uninhabited  region. 

These  were  the  leading  considerations  which  in- 
duced me  to  authorize  the  terms  of  peace  which 
were  proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  rejected ; 
and,  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  hostilities  were 
renewed.  An  assault  was  made  by  our  gallant 
army  upon  the  strongly-fortified  places  near  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  city  it- 
self; and  after  several  days  of  severe  conflict,  the 
Mexican  forces,  vastly  superior  in  number  to  our 
own,  were  driven  from  the  city,  and  it  was  occupied 
by  our  troops. 

Immediately  after  information  was  received  of 
the  unfavorable  result  of  the  negotiations,  believing 
that  his  continued  presence  with  the  army  could  bo 
productive  of  no  good,  I  determined  to  recall  our 
Commissioner.  A  despatch  to  this  effect  was  trans- 
mitted to  him  on  the  6th  of  October  last.  The 
Mexican  Government  will  be  informed  of  his  recall ; 
and  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  shall  not 
deem  it  proper  to  make  any  further  overtures  of 
peace,  but  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  and 
consider  any  proposals  which  may  be  made  by 
Mexico. 

Since  the  liberal  proposition  of  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  be  made  in  April  last,  large  ex- 
penditures have  been  incurred,  and  the  precious 
blood  of  many  of  our  patriotic  fellow-citizens  has 
been  shed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
consideration,  and  the  obstinate  perseverance  of 
Mexico  in  protracting  the  war,  must  influence  the 
terms  of  peace  which  it  may  be  deemed  proper 
hereafter  to  accept. 

Our  arms  having  been  everywhere  victorious,  hav- 
ing subjected  to  our  military  occupation  a  large 
portion  of  the  enemy's  country,  including  his  cap- 
ital, and  negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  the 
important  questions  arise.  In  what  manner  the 
war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  1  and  what  should  be 
our  future  policy  1  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should 
secure  and  render  available  the  conquests  which 
we  have  already  made ;  and  that,  with  this  view, 
we  should  hold  and  occupy,  by  our  naval  and  mil- 


itary forces,  all  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  and  prov- 
inces now  in  our  occupation,  or  which  may  here- 
after fall  into  our  possession ;  that  we  should  press 
forward  our  military  operations,  and  levy  such 
military  contributions  on  the  enemy  as  may,  as  far 
as  practicable,  defray  the  future  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Had  the  Government  of  Mexico  acceded  to  the 
equitable  and  liberal  terms  proposed,  that  mode  of 
adjustment  wbuld  have  been  preferred.  Mexico 
having  decliued  to  do  this,  and  failed  to  offer  any 
other  terms  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  the  national  honor,  no  less  than  the  public 
interests,  requires  that  the  war  should  be  prose- 
cuted with  increased  energy  and  power  until  a  just 
and  satisfactory  peace  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  Mexico  refuses  all  indemnity,  we 
should  adopt  measures  to  indemnify  ourselves,  by 
appropriating  permanently  a  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory. Early  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
New  Mexico  and  the  Californias  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  our  forces.  Our  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  ordered  to  conquer  and  hold 
them,  subject  to  be  dispose4  of  by  u  treaty  of 
peace. 

These  provinces  are  now  in  our  undisputed  occu- 
pation, and  have  been  so  for  many  months  ;  all  re- 
sistanceon  the  part  of  Mexico  having  ceased  within 
their  limits.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  Mexico.  Should  Congress  con- 
cur with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  that  they  should 
be  retained  by  the  United  States  as  indemnity,  I 
can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  the  civil  juris- 
diction and  laws  of  the  United  States  should  not  at 
once  be  extended  over  them.  To  wait  for  a  treaty 
of  peace,  such  as  we  are  willing  to  make,  by  which 
our  relations  towards  them  would  not  be  changed, 
cannot  be  good  policy;  whilst  our  own  interest, 
and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting  them,  require 
that  a.  stable,  responsible,  and  free  government, 
under  our  authority,  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  established  over  them.  Should  Congress, 
therefore,  determine  to  hold  these  provinces,  per- 
manently, and  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  con- 
sidered as  constituent  parts  of  our  country,  the 
early  establishment  of  territorial  governments  over 
them  will  be  important  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property ;  and  I  recommend 
that  such  territorial  governments  be  established. 
It  will  promote  peace  and  tranquillity  among  the 
inhabitants,  by  allaying  all  apprehensions  that 
they  may  still  entertain  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico.  I  invite  the  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  to  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Besides  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  there 
are  other  Mexican  provinces  which  have  been  re- 
duced to  our  possession  by  conquest.  These  other 
Mexican  provinces  are  now  governed  by  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  commanders,  under  the  general 
authority  which  is  conferred  upon  a  conqueror  by 
the  laws  of  war.  They  should  continue  to  be  held 
as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  accede  to  just 
terms  of  peace.  Civil  as  well  as  military  officers 
are  required  to  conduct  such  a  government.  Ade- 
quate compensation,  to  be  drawn  from  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  enemy,  should  be  fixed  by  law 
for  such  officers  as  may  be  thus  employed.  What 
further  provision  may  become  necessary,  and  what 
final  disposition  it  may  be  proper  to  make  of  them, 
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must  depend  on  the  future  progress  of  the  war,  and 
the  course  which  Mexico  may  think  proper  hereafter 
to  pursue. 

With  the  views  I  entertain,  I  cannot  favor  the 
policy  which  has  been  suggested,  either  to  with- 
draw our  army  altogether,  or  to  retire  to  a  desig- 
nated line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend  it.  To 
withdraw  our  army  altogether  from  the  conquests 
they  have  made  by  deeds  of  unparalleled  bravery, 
and  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
in  a  just  war  on  our  part,  and  one  which,  by  the 
act  of  the  enemy,  wc  could  not  honorably  have 
avoided,  would  be  to  degrade  the  nation  in  its  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  the  world. 

To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  defend 
it^  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  persevere,  and  tend 
to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico,  after  refusing  to  establish  such  a  line  as 
a  permanent  boundary,  when  our  victorious  army 
are  in  possession  of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of 
her  country,  would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  re- 
sistance. That  .she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in 
the  most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  A  border  warfare  of  the  most  savage 
character,  extending  over  a  long  line,  would  be  un- 
ceasingly waged.  It  would  require  a  large  army  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  the  field,  stationed  at  posts 
and  garrisons  along  such  a  line,  to  protect  and  de- 
fend it.  The  enemy,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
our  arms  on  his  coasts  and  in  the  populous  parts  of 
the  interior,  would  direct  his  attention  to  this  line, 
and,  selecting  an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would 
concentrate  his  forces  upon  it.  This  would  be  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  the  Mexicans,  pursuing 
their  favorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare,  would 
probably  prefer  to  any  other.  Were  we  to  assume 
a  defensive  attitude  on  such  a  line,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no  contributions  upon 
him,  or  in  any  other  way  make  him  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  war,  but  must  remain  inactive  and  await  his 
approach,  being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what 
point  on  the  line,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make 
an  assault.  He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side  of 
the  line,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a  sudden 
assault  upon  some  one  of  our  posts,  so  distant  from 
any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  timely  suc- 
cor or  reinforcements;  and  in  this  way  our  gallant 
army  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut 
off  in  detail ;  or  if,  by  their  unequalled  bravery  and 
prowess  everywhere  exhibited  during  this  war,  they 
should  repulse  the  enemy,  their  numbers  stationed 
at  any  one  post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If 
the  enemy  be  repulsed  in  one  attack,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of  the 
line,  and,  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing  army,  may 
reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  another  attack  on 
the  same  or  some  other  post.  He  may,  too,  cross 
the  line  between  our  posts,  make  rapid  incursions 
into  the  country  which  we  hold,  murder  the  inhab- 
itants, commit  depredations  on  them,  and  then  re- 
treat to  the  interior  before  a  sufficient  force  can  be 
concentrated  to  pursue  him.  Such  would  probably 
be  the  harassing  character  of  a  mere  defensive  war 
on  our  part.  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or  threat- 
ened with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross  the  line, 
drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer  him,  this  would 
be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's  country,  after  hav- 
ing lost  all  the  advantages  of  the  conquests  we  have 


already  made,  by  having  voluntarily  abandoned 
them.  To  hold  such  a  line  successfully  and  in  se- 
cui'ity,  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  not 
require  as  large  an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to 
hold  all  the  conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to 
continue  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  such  a  policy. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  means  of  vindicating 
the  national  honor  and  interest,  and  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  honorable  close,  will  be  to  prosecute  it 
with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital  part 
of  the  enemy's  country. 

In  my  annual  message  to  Congress  of  December 
last,  I  declared  that  "  the  war  has  not  been  waged 
with  a  view  to  conquest;  but,  having  been  com- 
menced by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace, 
and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  our  much-injured 
litizensj  who  hold  large  pecuniary  demands  against 
Mexico."  Such  in  my,  judgment,  continues  to  be 
our  true  policy — indeed,  the  only  policy  which  will 
probably  secure  a  permanent  peace. 

It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an 
object  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  conquest 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  annihilate  her 
separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that  she 
should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under  a  good 
government  adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a  free, 
independent,  and  prosperous  Republic.  The  Unit- 
ed States  were  the  first  among  the  nations  to  recog- 
nize her  independence,  and  have  always  desired 
to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and  good  neighborhood 
with  her.  This  she  would  not  suffer.  By  her 
own  conduct  we  have  been  compelled  to  engage  in 
the  present  war.  In  its  prosecution,  we  seek  not 
her  overthrow  as  a  nation;  but,  in  vindicating  our 
national  honor,  we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our 
just  demands  against  her.  We  demand  an  hon- 
orable peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it 
indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
Hitherto  Mexico  has  refused  all  accommodation  by 
which  such  a  peace  could  be  obtained. 

Whilst  our  armies  have  advanced  from  victory 
to  victory,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it 
has  always  been  with  the  olive-branch  of  peace  in 
their  hands ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  Mex- 
ico, at  every  step,  to  arrest  hostilities  by  accept- 
ing it. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  peace 
has,  undoubtedly,  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Mexico 
has  been  so  long  held  in  subjection  by  one  faction 
or  military  usurper  after  another,  and  such  has 
been  the  condition  of  insecurity  in  which  their 
successive  governments  have  been  placed,  that 
each  has  been  deterred  from  making  peace,  lest, 
for  this  very  cause,  a  rival  faction  might  expel  it 
from  power.  Such  was  the  fate  of  President  Her- 
rera's  administration  in  1845,  for  being  disposed 
even  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  war,  as  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  of- 
ficial correspondence,  which  took  place  in  the 
mouth  of  August  last,  between  him  and  his  gov- 
ernment, a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  communi- 
cated. "  For  this  cause  alone,  the  revolution 
which  displaced  him  from  power  was  set  on  foot " 
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by  General  Paredes.  Such  may  be  the  condition 
of  insecurity  of  the  present  Government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  convinced 
that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  their  country  to  con- 
clude an  honorable  peace  with  the  United  States ; 
but  the  apprehension  of  becoming  the  victinis  of 
some  military  factioi^  or  usurper  may  have  pre- 
vented them  from  manifesting  their  feelings  by  any 
public  act.  The  removal  of  any  such  apprehen- 
sion would  probably  cause  them  to  speak  their 
sentiments  freely,  and  to  adopt  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  peace.  With  a  people 
distracted  and  divided  by  contending  factions,  and 
a  Government  subject  to  constant  changes  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  the  continual  successes  of  our 
arms  may  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  peace.  In 
such  event,  it  may  become  proper  for  our  com- 
manding generals  in  the  field  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  assurances  of  protection  to  the  friends 
of  peace  in  Mexico  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  free  republican  Government  of  their 
own  choice,  able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  would  be  just  to  them,  and  secure  to  us  the 
indemnity  we  demand.  This  may  become  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace.  Should 
such  be  the  result,  the  war  with  Mexico  has 
forced  upon  us  would  thus  be  converted  into  an 
.  enduring  blessing  to  herself.  After  finding  her 
torn  and  distracted  by  factions,  and  ruled  by  mili- 
tary usurpers,  we  should  then  leave'  her  with  a 
republican  Government,  In  the  enjoyment  of  real 
independence  and  domestic  peace  and  prosperity, 
performing  all  her  relative  duties  in  the  great  fami- 
ly of  nations,  and  promoting  her  own  happiness  by 
wise  laws  and  their  faithful  execution. 

If,  after  affording  this  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection, and  after  all  the  persevering  and  sincere 
efforts  we  have  made,  from  the  moment  Mexico 
commenced  the  war,  and  prior  to  that  time,  to  ad- 
just our  differences  with  her,  we  shall  ultimately 
fail,  then  we  shall  have  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  in  pursuit  of  peace,  and  must  continue  to 
occupy  her  country  with  our  troops,  talking  the 
full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands, 
and  must  enforce  the  terms  which  our  honor  de- 
mands. 

To  act  otherwise,  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Mexico,  and  to  withdraw  our  army  without  a 
peace,  would  not  only  leave  all  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complain  unredressed,  but  would  be  the 
signal  for  new  and  fierce  civil  dissensions  and  new 
revolutions — all  alike  hostile  to  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Besides,-  there  ia  danger,  if  our  troops  were 
withdrawn  before  a  peace  was  concluded,  that  the 
Mexican  people,  wearied  with  successive  revolu- 
lutions,  and  deprived  of  protection  for  their  persons 
and  property,  might  at  length  be  inclined  to  yield 
to  foreign  influences,  and  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  some  European  monarch  for  protec- 
tion from  the  anarchy  and  suffering  which  would 
ensue.  This  for  our  own  safety,  and  in  pursuance 
of  our  established  policy,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  resist.  We  could  never  consent  that  Mexico 
should  be  thus  converted  into  a  monarchy  governed 
by  a  foreign  prince. 

Mexico  is  our  near  neighbor,  and  her  bounda- 
ries are  conterminous  with  our  own,  through  the 
whole  extent  across  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, from  ocean  to  ocean.    Both  politically  and 


commercially,  we  have  the  deepest  interest  in  her 
regeneration  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  with  any  just  regard  to  our  own  safety, 
we  can  ever  become  indifferent  to  her  fate. 

It  may  be  that  the  Mexican  Government  and 
people  have  misconstrued  or  misunderstood  our 
forbearance,  and  our  objects,  in  desiring  to  con- 
clude an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  They  may 
have  supposed  that  we  would  submit  to  terms  de- 
grading to  the  nation ;  or  they  may  have  drawn 
false  inferences  from  the  supposed  division  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  and  may  have  calculated  to  gain  much  by 
protracting  it ;  and,  indeed,  that  we  might  ul- 
timately abandon  it  altogether,  without  insisting  on 
any  indemnity,  territorial  or  otherwise.  What- 
ever may  be  the  false  impressions  under  which 
they  have  acted,  the  adoption  and  prosecution  of 
the  energetic  policy  proposed  must  soon  undeceive 
them. 

In  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  enemy 
must  be  made  to  feel  its  pressure  more  than  they 
have  heretofore  done.  At  its  commencement,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  conduct  it  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  liberality.  With  this  end  in  view, 
early  measures  were  adopted  to  conciliate,  as  far 
as  a  state  of  war  would  permit,  the  mass  of  the 
Mexican  population  ;  to  convince  them  that  the  war 
was  waged  not  against  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  but  against  their  faithless  Government, 
which  had  commenced  hostilities ;  to  remove  from 
their  minds  the  false  impressions  which  their  design- 
ing and  interested  rulers  had  artfully  attempted 
to  make,  that  the  war  on  our  part  was  one  of  con- 
quest ;  that  it  was  a  war  against  their  religion  and 
their  churches,  which  were  to  be  desecrated  and 
overthrown ;  and  that  their  rights  of  person  and 
private  property  would  be  violated.  To  remove 
these  false  impressions,  our  commanders  in  the 
field  were  directed  scrupulously  to  respect  their 
religion,  their  churches,  and  their  church  property, 
which  were  in  no  manner  to  be  violated ;  they  were 
directed  also  to  respect  the  rights  of  persous  and 
property  of  all  who  should  not  take  up  arms  against 
us. 

Assurances  to  this  effect  were  given  to  tlie 
Mexican  people  by  Major-General  Taylor,  in  a 
proclamation  issued  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1846,  and  again  by  Major-General  Scott,  who  acted 
upon  his  own  convictions  of  the  propriety  of  is- 
suing it  in  a  proclamation  of  the  eleventh  of  May, 
1847. 

In  this  spirit  of  liberality  and  conciliation,  and 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  body  of  the  Mexican 
population  from  taking  up  arms  against  us,  was 
the  war  conducted  on  our  part.  Provisions  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  our  army  by  Mexican 
citizens,  were  paid  for  at  fair  and  liberal  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  it  became  apparent  that  these  assur- 
ances, and  this  mild  treatment,  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  upon  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. While  the  war  had  been  conducted  on  our 
part  according  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
principles  observed  by  civilized  nations,  it  was 
waged  in  a  far  different  spirit  on  the  part  of 
Mexico.  Not  appreciating  our  forbearance,  the 
Mexican  people  generally  became  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  availed  themselves  of  every 
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opportunity  to  commit  the  most  savage  excesses 
upon  our  troops.  Large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation took  up  arms,  and,  engaging  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, robbed  and  murdered  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  individual  soldiers,  or  small  parties,  whom 
accident  or  other  causes  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  our  army  ;  bands  of  guerrilleros  and 
robbers  infested  the  roads,  harassed  our  trains,  and, 
whenever  it  was  in  their  power,  out  off  our  sup- 
plies. 

The  Mexicans  having  thus  shown  themselves  to 
be  wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  our  forbearance 
and  liberality,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  change  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  war,  by  making  them  feel 
its  pressure  according  to  the  usages  observed 
under  similar  circumstances  by  all  other  civilized 
nations. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  twenty-second  of 
September,  ISlfi,  instructions  were  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Major-General  Taylor,  to 
"  draw  supplies"  for  our  army  "from  the  enemy, 
without  paying  for  them,  and  to  require  contribu- 
tions for  its  support,"  if  in  that  way  he  was  satisfied 
he  could  "get  abundant  supplies  for  his  forces."  In 
directing  the  execution  of  these  instructions,  much 
was  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  i)y  which  he  was  surrounded,  the 
wants  of  the  army,  and  the  practicability  of  en- 
forcing tl^  measure. 

General  Taylor,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1846,  replied  from  Monterey,  that  "it  would  have 
been  impossible  hitherto,  and  is  so  now,  to  sustain 
the  army  to  any  extent  by  forced  contributions  of 
money  or  supplies."  For  the  reasons  assigned  by 
him,  he  did  not  adopt  the  policy  of  his  instructions, 
but  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  "should  the 
army,  in  its  future  operations,  reach  a  portion  of  the 
country  which  may  be  made  to  supply  the  troops 
with  advantage."  He  continued  to  pay  for  the 
articles  of  supply  which  were  drawn  from  the 
enemy's  country. 

Similar  instructions  were  issued  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Scott,  on  the  third  of  April,  1847,  who  rephed, 
from  Jalapa,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1847,  that 
if  it  be  expected  that  "  the  army  is  to  support  itself 
by  forced  contributions  levied  upon  the  country, 
we  may  ruin  and  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  and 
starve  ourselves."  The  same  discretion  was  given 
to  him  that  had  been  to  General  Taylor  in  this 
respect.  General  Scott,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  him,  also  continued  to  pay  for  the  articles  of 
supply  for  the  army  which  were  drawn  from  the 
enemy. 

After  the  army  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
most  wealthy  portion  of  Mexico,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  obstacles  which  had  before  that  time 
prevented  it,  would  not  be  such  as  to  render  im- 
practicable the  levy  of  forced  contributions  for  its 
support ;  and  on  the  first  of  September,  and  again 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1847,  the  order  was  re- 
peated in  despatches  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  General  Scott,  and  his  attention  was 
again  called  to  the  importance  of  making  the  enemy 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  war  by  requiring  them  to 
furnish  the  means  of  supporting  our  army  ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  adopt  this  policy,  unless,  by  doing 
so,  there  was  danger  of  depriving  the  army  of 
the  necessary  supplies.  Copies  of  these  despatches 
•were  forwarded  to  General  Taylor  for  his  governr 
uent. 


On  the  thirty-first  of  March  last,  I  caused  an 
order  to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, to  levy  and  collect  a  military  contribution 
upon  all  vessels  nnd  merchandise  which  might  en- 
ter any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  military  oc- 
cupation, and  to  apply  such  contributions  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  By  virtue  of 
the  right  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of  war,  the  con- 
queror, consulting  his  own  safety  or  convenience, 
may  either  exclude  foreign  commerce  altogether 
from  all  such  ports,  or  permit  it  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  Before  the 
principal  ports  of  Mexico  were  blockaded  by  our 
navy,  the  revenue  derived  from  impost  duties,  un- 
der the  laws  of  Mexico,  was  paid  into  the  Mexi- 
can treasury.  After  these  ports  had  fallen  into 
our  military  possession,  the  blockade  was  raised, 
and  commerce  with  them  permitted  upon  pre- 
scribed terms  and  conditions.  They  were  opened 
to  the  trade  of  all  nations  upon  the  payment  of  du- 
ties more  moderate  in  their  amount  than  those 
which  had  been  previously  levied  by  Mexico ;  and 
the  revenue,  which  was  formerly  paid  into  the 
Mexican  treasury,  was  directed  to  be  collected  by 
our  military  and  naval  officers,  and  applied  to  the 
use  of  our  army  and  navy.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  our  army  and 
navy  should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  order ;  and  as  the  merchandise  imported  upon 
which  the  order  operated  must  be  consumed  by 
Mexican  citizens,  the  contributions  exacted  were, 
in  effect,  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues  of 
Mexico,  and  the  application  of  them  to  our  own 
use.  In  directing  this  measure,  the  object  was  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

For  the  amount  of  contributions  which  have  been 
levied  in  this  form,  I  refer  you  to  the  accompany- 
ing reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  by  which  it  appears  that  a 
sum  exceeding  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been 
collected. 

This  amount  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
much  larger,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open 
communications  between  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
so  as  to  enable  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported, to  transport  and  vend  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  difficulty  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  soon  re- 
moved by  our  increased  forces  .which  have  been 
sent  to  the  field. 

Measures  have  recently  been  adopted  by  which 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  revenues  of  Mexico, 
in  all  places  in  our  military  occupation,  will  be 
seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  army 
and  navy. 

The  policy  of  levying  upon  the  enemy  contribu- 
tions in  every  form,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  which  it  may  be  practicable  for  our  mili- 
tary commanders  to  adopt,  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  rigidly  enforced,  and  orders  to  this  effect 
have  accordingly  been  given.  By  such  a  policy, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  own  treasury  will  be  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  drain,  the  Mexican  people 
will  be  made  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  war,  and, 
consulting  their  own  interests,  may  be  induced  the 
more  readily  to  require  their  rulers  to  accede  to  a 
just  peace. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, events  transpired  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  which,  in  my  judgment,  required  a  greater 
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number  of  troops  in  the  field  than  bad  been  antici- 
pated. The  strength  of  the  army  was  accordingly 
increased  by  "  accepting "  the  services  of  all  the 
volunteer  forces  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  May,  1846,  without  putting  a  construc- 
tion on  that  act,  the  correctness  of  which  was  se- 
riously questioned.  The  volunteer  forces  now  in 
the  field,  with  those  which  had  been  "  accepted," 
to  "  serve  for  twelve  months,"  and  were  discharged 
at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  exhaust  the 
fifty  thousand  men  authorized  by  that  act.  Had 
it  been  clear  that  a  proper  construction  of  the  act 
warranted  it,  the  services  of  an  additional  number 
would  have  been  called  for  and  accepted;  but 
doubts  existing  upon  this  point,  the  power  was  not 
exercised. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  Congress  should 
at  an  early  period  of  their  session,  confer  the  au- 
thority to  raise  an  additional  regular  force  to  serve 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  to  be  discharged 
upon  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
views  presented  by  the  .Secretary  of  "War  in  his 
report  upon  this  subject. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  authority  be  given  by 
law  to  call  for  and  accept  the  services  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  volunteers,  to  be  exercised  at 
such  time  and  to  such  extent  as-  the  emergencies 
of  the  service  may  require. 

In  prosecuting  the  wai"  with  Mexico,  whilst  the 
utmost  care  lias  b^en  taken  to  avoid  every  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations, 
and  none  has  been  given,  liberal  piivilegcs  have 
been  granted  to  their  commerce  in  the  ports  of  the 
enemy  in  our  military  occupation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Brazilian  Government, ' 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  interrupt  the  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  two  countries,  will,  I  trust, 
be  speedily  adjusted.  I  have  received  information 
that  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States,  will  shortly  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  be  will  come  instructed  and  prepared  to  ad- 
just all  remaining  differences  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  a  manner  acceptable  and  honorable  to 
both.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  our  am- 
icable relations  with  Brazil. 

It  has  been  my  constant  efibrt  to  maintain  and 
cultivate  the  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
with  all  the  independent  powers  of  South  Ameri- 
ca; and  this  policy  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results.  It  is  true,  that  the  settlement 
and  payment  of  many  just  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  these  nations  have  been  long  de- 
layed. The  peculiar  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  my  pre- 
decessor, as  well  as  myself,  to  grant  them  the  utmost 
indulgence,  have  hitherto  prevented  these  claims 
from  being  urged  in  a  manner  demanded  by  strict 
justicie.  The  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to 
befinally  adjusted  and  liquidated,^  and  efforts  are  now 
making  foi;  that  purpose.  i 

It  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  Goverment  of 
Peru  has,  in  good  faith,  paid  the  first  two  instal- 
ments of  the  indemnity  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  due 
thereon,  in  execution  of  the  convention  between 
that  Government  and  the  United  States,  the  ratifi- 
cations of  which  were  exchanged  at  Lima  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  1846.    The  A|torQey  Gene- 


ral of  the  United  States,  early  in  August  last,  com- 
pleted the  adjudication  of  the  claims  under  this  con- 
vention, and  made  his  report  thereon,  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1846.  The 
sums  to  which  the  claimants  are  respectively  en- 
titled, will  be  paid  on  demand  at  the  Treasury. 

I  invite  the  early  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  citizens  in  China.  Under 
our  treaty  with  that  power,  American  citizens  are 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  placed  un- 
der that  of  our  public  functionaries  in  that  country. 
By  these  alone  can  our  citizens  be  tried  and  punished 
for  the  commission  of  any  crime ;  by  these  alone 
can  questions  be  decided  between  them,  involving 
the  rights  of  person  and  property ;  and  by  these 
alone  can  contracts  be  enforced,  into  whicji  they 
may  have  entered  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
foreign  powers.  The  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  lying  in  the  waters  of  the  five  ports 
of  China  open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ofiicers  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. Until  Congress  shall  establish  compe- 
tent tribunals  to  try  and  punish  crimes,  and  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  in  civil  eases  in  China,  American 
citizens  there  are  subject  to  no  law  whatever. 
Crimes  may  be  committed  with  impunity,  and  debts 
may  be  contracted  without  any  means  to  enforce 
their  payment.  Inconveniences  have  already  re- 
sulted from  the  omission  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  and  still  greater  are  apiStehended. 
The  British  authorities  in  China  have  already  com- 
plained that  this  Government  has  not  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  or  the  enforcement  of 
contracts  against  American  citizens  in  that  country, 
whilst  their  Government  has  established  tribunals 
by  which  an  American  citizen  can  recover  debts 
due  from  British  subjects. 

Accustomed  as  the  Chinese  are  to  summary  jua- 
tice,  they  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  why 
criminals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  escape  with  impunity,  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations,  whilst  the  punishment  of  a  Chinese,  who 
bad  committed  any  crime  against  an  American  citi- 
zen, would  be  rigorously  exacted.  Indeed  the  con- 
sequences might  be  fatal  to  American  citizens  in 
China,,should  a  flagrant  crime  be  committed  ,by  any 
one  of  them  upon  a  Chinese,  and  should  trial  and 
punishment  not  follow  according  to  the  requisitidns 
of  the  treaty.  This  might  disturb,  if  not  destroy, 
our  friendly  relations  with  that  empire,  and  cause  an 
interruption  of  our  valuable  commerce. 

Our  treaties  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Muscat,  also  require  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
though  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  may  not 
be  so  urgent  as  in  regard  to  China. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  submitted  an  estimate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Papal  States.  The  interesting  politi- 
cal events  now  in  progress  in  these  States,  as  well 
as  a  just  regard  to  our  commercial  interests,  have, 
in  my  opinion,  rendered  such  a.  measure  highly  ex- 
pedient. 

Estimates  have  also  been  submittedfor  the  outfits 
and  salaries  of  charges  des  affaires  to  the  Republics 
of  Bolivia,  Gautemala,  and  Ecuador.  The  manifest 
importance  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  independent  States  upon  this  continent, 
has  induced  me  to  recommend  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  these  missions. 
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I  recommend  to  Congress  that  an  appropriation 
be  made,  to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  claim- 
ants in  "  the  Amistad  case."  I  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  due  to  Spain  under  the  treaty 
of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1795;  and,  moreover, 
that,  from  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  claim 
continues  to  be  urged,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain 
unsettled,  it  will  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  dis- 
cord between  the  two  countries,  which  may  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Good  policy,  no  less  than  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  our  treaty  obligations,  requires  that 
the  inconsiderable  appropriation  demanded  should 
be  made. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
finances  will  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  imports  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1847,  were  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
Bix  million  five  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars ;  of  which  the 
amount  exported  was  eight  million  eleven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars,  leaving 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  in  the  country  for  domestic  use.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  million  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 
dollars;  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  dollars  consisted  of  domestic 
productions,  and  eight  million  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  twenty-six  million  three  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents,  of  which  there  was 
derived  from  customs,  twenty-three  million  seven 
hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents ;  from 
sales  of  public  lands,  two  million  four  hundred 
and  ninetj'-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five dollars  and  twenty  cents ;  and  from  inci- 
dental and  miscellaneous  sources,  one  hundred 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
fifty-one  cents.  The  last  fiscal  year  during  which 
this  amount  was  received  embraced  five  months 
under  the  operation  of  the  tariflf  act  of  1842,  and 
seven  months  during  which  the  tariff  act  of  1846 
was  in  force.  During  the  five  months  under  the 
act  of  1842;  the  amount  received  from  customs 
was  seven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  ninety 
cents.;  and  during  the  seven  months  under  the 
act  of  1846,  the  amount  received  was  fifteen  million 
nine  hundred  aud  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents. 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1846,  being  the 
last  year  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  was  twenty-two  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents;  and  the  net  revenue  from 
customs  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
December,  1847,  bfeing  the  first  year  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  was  about  thirty- 
one  milliori  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  being 
an  increase  of  revenue  for  the  first  year  under  the 


tariff  act  of  1846,  of  more  than  eight  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  over  that  of  the  last 
year  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  were  fifty-nine  mil- 
lion four  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-Seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents; 
of  which  three  taillion  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents  was  on  account  of  payment  of  prin, 
cipal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  including 
treasury  notes  redeemed  and  not  funded.  The  ex- 
penditures, exclusive  of  payment  of  public  debt, 
were  fifty-five  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1848,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
first  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  forty-two  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  of 
which  thirty-one  million,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
derived  from  customs  ;  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands;  four 
hundred  thousand  from  incidental  sources,  includ- 
ing sales  made  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  six  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  first  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  estimated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  if  peace 
with  Mexico  shall  not  be  concluded,  and  the  army- 
shall  be  increased  as  is  proposed,  will  amount,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payments  on  account  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  treasury 
notes,  to  fifty-eight  million  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  seven 
cents. 

On  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  amount  of  • 
the  public  debt  actually  incurred,  including  treasu. 
ry  notes,  was  forty-five  million  six  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-nine thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars 
and  forty  cents.  The  public  debt  due  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1845,  including  treasury  notes,  was  sev. 
enteen  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eighl 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars 
and  sixty-two  cents;  and  consequently  the  addition 
made  to  the  public  debt  since  that  time  is  twenty, 
seven  million  eight  hundred  and  Seventy  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  seventy, 
eight  cents. 

Of  the  loan  of  twenty-three  millions,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1847, 
the  sum  of  five  millions  was  paid  out  to  the  publio 
creditors,  or  exchanged  at  par  for  specie ;  the  re- 
maining eighteen  millions  was  offered  for  specie  to 
the  highest  bidder  not  below  par,  by  an  advertise-, 
ment  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
published  from  the  ninth  of  February  until  the 
tenth  of  April,  1847,  when  it  was  awarded  to  the 
several  highest  bidders,  at  premiums  varying  from 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  above 
par.  The  premium  has  been  paid  into  the  treasu, 
ry,  and  the  sums  awarded  deposited  in  specie  in 
the  treasury  as  fast  as  it  was  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  Government. 

To  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  a  further  loan,  in  aid 
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of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government,  will 
be  necessary.  Retaining  a  sufficient  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  the  loan  required  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  eighteen  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  the  duty 
on  tea  and  coffee  be  imposed,  and  the  graduation 
of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  made  at  nn 
early  period  of  your  session,  as  recommended,  the 
loan  for  the  present  fiscal  year  may  be  reduced  to 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  The  loan  may  be 
further  reduced  by  whatever  amount  of  expendi- 
tures can  be  saved  by  military  contributions  col- 
lected in  Mexico.  The  most  vigorous  measures 
for  the  augmentation  of  these  contributions  have 
been  directed,  and  a  very  considerable  sum  is  ex- 
pected from  that  source.  Its  amount  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  calculated  with  any  certainty.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  loan  to  be  made  be  authorized 
upon  the  same  terms,  and  for  the  same  time,  as 
that  which  was  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  18i1. 

Should  the  war  with  Mexico  be  continued  until 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1849,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
further  loan  of  twenty  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  that  day,  in  case  no  duty  be  imposed 
on  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  public  lands  be  not  re- 
duced and  graduated  in  price,  and  no  military  con- 
tributions shall  be  collected  in  Mexico.  If  the  duty 
on  tea  and  coSec  be  imposed,  and  the  lands  be 
reduced  and  graduated  in  price,  as  proposed,  the 
loan  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  will  be  subject  to  be  still  further  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  military  contributions  vfhich 
may  be  collected  in  Mexico.  It  is  not  proposed, 
however,  at  present,  to  ask  Congress  for  authority 
to  negotiate  this  loan  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  it 
is  hoped  that  the  loan  asked  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  aided  by  military  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  collected  in  Mexico,  may  be 
sufficient.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  there 
should  be  a  necessity  for  it,  the  fact  will  be  com- 
municated to  Congress  in  time  for  their  action 
during  the  present  session.  In  no  event  will  a  sum 
exceeding  six  millions  of  dollars  of  this  amount  be 
needed  before  the  meeting  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  December,  1848. 

The  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1846,  "  reducing 
the  duties  on  imports,"  has  been  in  force  since  the 
first  of  December  last ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  state, 
that  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  antici- 
pated from  its  operation  have  been  fully  realized. 
The  public  revenue  derived  from  customs  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  December,  1847,  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  the 
amount  received  in  the  preceding  year  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  1842,  which  was  superseded 
and  repealed  by  it.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the 
great  and  almost  unexampled  prosperity  which  pre- 
vails in  every  branch  of  business. 

While  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  and  restrictive 
duties  of  the  act  of  1842,  and  the  substitution  in 
their  place  of  reasonable  revenue  rates  levied  on 
articles  imported  according  to  their  actual  value, 
has  increased  the  revenue  and  augmented  our  for- 
eign trade,  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  advanced  and  promoted. 

The  great  and  important  interests  of  agriculture, 
which  had  been  not  only  too  much  neglected,  but 
actually  taxed  under  the  protective  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  other  interests,  have  been  relieved  of  the 


burdens  which  that  policy  imposed  on  them  ;  and 
our  farmers  and  planters,  under  a  more  just  and 
liberal  commercial  policy,  are  finding  new  and 
profitable  markets  abroad  for  their  augmented 
products. 

Our  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  ex- 
tending more  widely  the  circle  of  international  ex- 
changes. Great  as  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
imports  during  the  past  year,  our  exports  of  do- 
mestic products  sold  in  foreign  markets  have  been 
still  greater. 

Our  navigating  interest  is  eminently  prosperous. 
The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  period 
of  equal  length.  Large  profits  have  been  derived 
by  those  who  have  constructed  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  navigated  them.  Should  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  our  merchant  vessels  be 
progressive,  and  be  as  great  for  the  future  as  during 
the  past  year,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our  ton- 
nage and  commercial  marine  will  be  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Whilst  the  interests  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
and  of  navigation,  have  been  enlarged  and  invig- 
orated, it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  our 
manufactures  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
None  of  the  ruinous  effects  upon  this  interest 
which  were  apprehended  by  some,  as  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  revenue  system  established  by 
the  act  of  1846,  have  been  experienced.  On  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  manufactories,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing,  affording  gratifying  proofs  that 
American  enterprise  and  skill  employed  in  this 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  with  no  other  ad- 
vantages than  those  fairly  and  incidentally  ac- 
cruing from  a  just  system  of  revenue  duties,  are 
abundantly  able  to  meet  successfully  all  competition 
from  abroad,  and  still  derive  fair  and  remunerating 
profits. 

While  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is  yield- 
ing adequate  and  fair  profits  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  wages  of  labor,  whether  employed  in 
manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion, have  been  augmented.  The  toiling  millions, 
whose  daily  labor  furnishes  the  supply  of  food 
and  raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  are  receiving  higher  wages,  and  more 
steady  and  permanent  employment,  than  in  any 
other  country,  or  at  any  previous  period  of  our  own 
history. 

So  successful  have  been  all  branches  of  our  in- 
dustry, that  a  foreign  war,  which  generally  dimin- 
ishes the  resources  of  a  nation,  has  in -no  essential 
degree  retarded  our  onward  progress,  or  checked 
our  general  prosperity. 

With  such  gratifying  evidences  of  prosperity, 
and  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  revenue  act 
of  1846,  every  consideration  of  public  policy  re- 
commends that  it  shall  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  system  of  impost  duties  which  is 
established  may  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  pol- 
icy of  the  country,  and  that  the  great  interests  af- 
fected by  it  may  not  again  be  subject  to  be  injuri- 
ously disturbed,  as  they  have  heretofore  been,  by 
frequent  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and 
without  changing  or  modifying  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1846  on  the  dutiable  articles  em- 
braced by  its  provisions,  I  again  recommend  to 
your  favorable  consideration  the  expediency  of 
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levying  a  revenue  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  The 
policy  which  exempted  these  articles  from  duty 
during  peace,  and  when  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  them  was  not  needed,  ceases  to  exist  when 
the  country  is  engaged  in  war,  and  requires  the 
use  of  all  its  available  resources.  It  is  a  tax  which 
would  be  so  generally  diffused  among  the  people, 
that  it  would  be  felt  oppressively  by  none,  and  be 
complained  of  by  none.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  not,  in  the  list  of  imported  articles,  any  which 
are  more  properly  the  subject  of  war  duties  than 
tea  and  ctiffee. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  derived  annually  by  a  moderate  duty  im- 
posed on  these  articles. 

Should  Congress  avail  itself  of  this  additional 
source  of  revenue,  not  only  would  the  amount  of 
the  public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  war  with 
Mexico  be  diminished  to  that  extent,  but  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  pubho  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  determination  of  the  Government  to  meet  all 
its  engagements  promptly,  would  be  more  firmly 
established,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  the  loan 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  negotiate  could  prob- 
ably be  obtained  at  cheaper  rates. 

Congress  is,  therefore,  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  impose  the  war  duties  rec- 
ommended, or,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  increase  the 
public  debt  annually  three  millions  of  dollars  so 
long  as  loans  shall  be  required  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  afterwards  provide,  in  some  other  form, 
to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  it,  and  ulti- 
mately to  extinguish  the  principal.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  duties,  Congress  should  graduate  and 
reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  ex- 
perience has  proved  will  not  command  the  price 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Government,  an  addi- 
tional annual  income  to  the  treasury  of  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million  of  dollars,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  be  derived  from  this  source.  Should 
both  measures  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
the  annual  amount  of  public  debt  necessary  to  be 
contracted  during  the  continuance*f  the  war  would 
be  reduced  near  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  du- 
ties recommended  to  be  levied  on  tea  and  coffee,  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  until  the  public  debt  rendered 
necessary  to  be  contracted  by  it  shall  be  discharged. 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt  to  be  contracted 
should  be  limited  to  the  lowest  prapticable  sum, 
and  should  be  extinguished  as  early  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  as  the  means  of  the  treasury  will 
permit. 

With  this  view,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  soon 
as  the  war  shall  be  over,  all  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  not  needed  for  other  indispensable  ob- 
jects, shall  constitute  a  sinking  fund,  and  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  the  funded  debt,  and  that 
authority  be  conferred  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

The  act  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1846,  "to  establish 
a  warehousing  system,"  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  a  year,  and  has  proved  to  be  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  to  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  in  aug- 
menting the  revenue,  and  extending  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Whilst  it  has  tended  to  enlarge 
commerce,  it  has  been  beneficial  to  our  manufac- 
tures, by  diminishing  forced  sales  at  auction  of 
foreign  goods  at  low  prices,  to  raise  the  duties  to 
be  advanced  on  them,  and  by  checking  fluctuations 
in  the  market.  The  system,  although  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  other  countries  was  entirely 
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new  in  the  United  States,  and  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement in  some  of  its  provisions.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  upon  whom  was  devolved 
large  discretionary  powers  in  carrying  this  meas- 
ure into  effect,  has  collected,  and  is  now  collating, 
the  practical  results  of  the  system  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  it  has  long  been  established,  and  will 
report  at  an  early  period  of  your  session  such  fur- 
ther regulations  suggested  by  the  investigation  as 
may  render  it  still  more  effective  and  beneficial. 

By  the  act  to  "  provide  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping, and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue," 
all  banks  were  discontinued  as  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  the  paper  currency  issued  by  them 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  public  dues. 

The  constitutional  treasury  created  by  this  act 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  January  last. 
Under  the  system  established  by  it,  the  public 
moneys  have  been  collected,  safely  kept,  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  direct  agency  of  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  gold  and  silver ;  and  transfers  of  large 
amounts  have  been  made  from  points  of  collection 
to  points  of  disbursement,  without  loss  to  the  treas- 
ury, or  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

While  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government 
have  been  conducted  with  regularity  and  ease, 
under  this  system,  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
checking  and  preventing  an  undue  inflation  of  the 
paper  currency  issued  by  the  banks  which  exist 
under  State  charters.  Requiring,  as  it  does,  all 
dues  to  the  Government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
silver,  its  effect  is  to  restrain  excessive  issues  of 
bank  paper  by  the  banks  disproportioned  to  the 
specie  in  their  vaults,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  holders  of 
their  notes  for  their  redemption,  in  order  to  obtain 
specie  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  other  public 
dues.  The  banks,  therefore,  must  keep  their  busi- 
ness within  prudent  limits,  and  be  always  in  a 
condition  to  meet  such  calls,  or  run  the  hazard  of 
being  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and 
be  thereby  discredited.  The  amount  of  specie  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  twenty-four  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
dollars ;  of  which  there  was  retained  in  the  country 
twenty-two  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Had 
the  former  financial  system  prevailed,  and  the 
public  moneys  been  placed  on  deposit  in  banks, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  would  have  gone 
into  their  vaults,  not  to  be  thrown  into  circulation 
by  them,  but  to  be  withheld  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  a  currency,  and  made  the  basis  of  new 
and  enormous  issues  of  bank  paper.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  specie  imported  has  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  for  pubUc  dues;  and  after  having 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  recoined  at  the  mint,  has 
been  paid  out  to  the  public  creditors,  and  gone  into 
circulation  as  a  currency  among  the  people.  The 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  now  in  circula- 
tion in  the  country  is  larger  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  financial  system  established  by  the  consti- 
tutional treasury  has  been,  thus  far,  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  its  operations ;  and  I  recommend  an 
adherence  to  all  its  essential  provisions,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  vital  provision  which  wholly  sepa- 
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rates  the  Government  from  all  connection  with 
banks,  and  excludes  bank  paper  from  all  revenue 
receipts. 

In  some  of  its  details,  not  involving  its  general 
principles,  the  system  is  defective,  and  will  require 
modification.  These  defects,  and  such  amend- 
ments as  are  deemed  important,  were  set  forth  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
sury.  These  amendments  are  again  recommend- 
ed to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  past  year,  the  coinage  at  the  mint 
and  its  branches  has  exceeded  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  has  consisted  chiefly  in  converting 
the  coins  of  foreign  countries  into  American  coin. 

The  largest  amount  of  foreign  coin  imported  has 
been  received  at  New  Tork  ;  and  if  a  branch  mint 
were  established  at  that  city,  all  the  foreign  coin 
received  at  that  port  could  at  once  be  converted 
into  our  own  coin,  without  the  expense,  risk,  and 
delay  of  transporting  it  to  the  mint  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  amount  recoined  would  be  much 
larger. 

Experience  has  proved  that  foreign  coin,  and 
especially  foreign  gold  coin,  will  not  circulate  ex- 
tensively &s  a  currency  among  the  people.  The 
important  measure  of  extending  our  specie  circu- 
lation, both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  diffusing  it 
among  the  people,  can  only  be  effected  by  convert- 
ing such  foreign  coin  into  American  coin.  I  re- 
peat the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last 
annual  message  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  mint  of  the  tlnited  States  at  the  city  of  New 
York. 

All  the  public  lands  which  have  been  surveyed 
and  were  ready  for  market  have  been  proclaimed 
for  sale  during  the  past  year.  The  quantity  offer- 
ed and  to  be  offered  for  sale,  under  proclamations 
issued  since  the  first  of  January  last,  amounts  to  nine 
million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one  acres.  The  prosperity  of 
the  western  States  and  Territories  in  which  these 
lands  lie  will  be  advanced  by  their  speedy  sale.  By 
withholding  them  from  market,  their  growth  and 
increase  of  population  would  be  retarded,  while 
thousands  of  our  enterprising  and  meritorious 
frontier  population  would  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  freeholds  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  But  in  addition  to  the  general  con- 
siderations which  rendered  the  early  sale  of  these 
lands  proper,  it  was  a  leading  object  at  this  time 
to  derive  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  from  this 
source,  and  thus  diminish,  by  that  anraunt,  the 
public  loan  rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of 
a  foreign  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
acres  of  the  public  lands  will  be  surveyed,  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  proclaimed  for  sale  during  the 
year  1848. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  presented  the  rea- 
sons which,  in  my  judgment,  rendered  it  proper  to 
graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  as  have  remained  unsold  for  long  periods 
after  they  had  been  offered  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion. 

Many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  lying 
within  the  limits  of  several  of  the  western  States 
have  been  offered  in  the  market,  and  been  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  large  quantities  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at 
the  lowest  priice  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws, 


and  it  has  been  found  that  they  will  not  command 
that  price.  They  must  remain  unsold  and  uncul- 
tivated for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  the  price 
demanded  for  them  by  the  Government  shall  be 
reduced.  •  No  satisfactory  reason  is  perceived  why 
they  should  be  longer  held  at  rates  above  their 
real  value.  At  the  present  period,  an  additional 
reason  exists  for  adopting  the  measure  recom- 
mended. When  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war,  and  we  must  necessarily  resort  to  loans,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom  that  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  all  our  resources,  and 
thus  limit  the  amount  of  the  public  indebtedness  to 
the  lowest  possible  sura. 

I  recommend  that  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preemption  rights  be  amended  and  modified 
so  as  to  operate  prospectively,  and  to  embrace  all 
who  may  settle  upon  the  public  lands  and  make 
improvements  upon  them  before  they  are  surveyed, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  in  all  cases  where  such  set- 
tlements may  be  made  after  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished. 

If  the  right  of  preemption  be  thus  extended,  it 
will  embrace  a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  our 
citizens.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  small  free- 
holders upon  our  borders,  who  will  be  enabled 
thereby  to  educate  their  children  and  otherwise 
improve  their  condition,  while  they  will  be  found 
at  all  times,  as  they  have  ever  proved  themselves 
to  be,  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  their  country, 
among  our  hardiest  and  best  volunteer  soMers, 
ever  ready  to  tender  their  services  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field  as 
long  as  an  enemy  remains  to  be  encountered.  Such 
a  policy  will  also  impress  these  patriotic  pioneer 
emigrants  with  deeper  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
parental  care  of  their  Government,  when  they  find 
their  dearest  interests  secured  to  them  by  -the  per- 
manent laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  and  hard- 
earned  improvements  by  being  brought  into  com- 
petition with  a  more  wealthy  class  of  purchasers 
at  the  land  sales. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  invited,  at  their 
last  and  the  preceding  session,  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  Territorial  Government  over  our 
possessions  in  Oregon ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  was  no  legislation  on  the  subject.  Our 
citizens  who  inhabit  that  distant  region  of  country 
are  still  left  without  the  protection  of  our  laws,  or 
any  regularly  organized  government.  Before  the 
question  of  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon  was  definitely  settled,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  their  condition,  the  inhabitants  had  estab- 
lished a  temporary  government  of  their  own.  Be- 
sides the  want  of  legal  authority  for  continuing 
such  a  government,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  or 
to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
of  other  citizens,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  should 
have  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  and  by  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
and  possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  or  may 
now  enjoy. 

Our  judicial  system,  revenue  laws,  laws  regulating 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  protection  of  our  laws  generally,  should  be  ex- 
tended over  them. 
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In  addition  to  the  inhabitants  in  that  Territory 
who  had  previously  emigrated  to  it,  large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  have  followed  them  during  the 
present  year;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  during 
the  next  and  subsequent  years  their  numbers  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  established  post- 
routes  leading  to  Oregon,  and  between  different 
points  within  that  territory,  and  authorized  the 
estabUshment  of  post-ofidces  at  "  Astoria  and  such 
other  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  as  the  public  inter- 
ests may  require."  Post-offices  have  accordingly 
been  established,  deputy  postmasters  appointed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

The  preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes 
residing  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  will  render 
it  proper  that  authority  should  be  given  by  law  for 
the  appointment  of  an  adequate  number  of  Indian 
agents  to  reside  among  them. 

I  recommend  that  a  Surveyor-General's  office  be 
established  in  that  territory,  and  that  the  public 
lands  be  surveyed  and  brought  into  market  at  an 
early  period. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  grants,  upon  liberal 
terms,  of  limited  quantities  of  the  public  lands,  be 
snade  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
emigrated,  or  may  hereafter  within  a  prescribed 
period  emigrate  to  Oregon,  and  settle  upon  them. 
These  hardy  and  adventurous  citizens,  who  have 
encountered  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  long 
and  toilsome  journey,  and  have  at  length  found  an 
abiding-place  for  themselves  and  their  families  upon 
the  utmost  verge  of  our  western  limits,  should  be 
secured  in  the  homes  which  they  have  improved  by 
their  labor. 

I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
connected  with  the  department  under  his  charge. 
The  duties  devolving  on  this  department  have  been 
unusually  onerous  and  responsible  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  discharged  with  ability  and 
success. 

Pacific  relations  continue  to  exist  with  the  vari- 
ous Indian  tribes,  and  most  of  them  manifest  a 
strong  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Some  dep- 
redations were  committed  during  the  past  year 
upon  our  trains  transporting  supplies  for  the  army, 
on  the  road  between  the  western  border  of  Mis- 
souri and  Santa  F6.  These  depredations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  bands 
from  the  region  of  New  Mexico,  have  been  arrested 
by  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  ordered  out  for 
that  purpose.  Some  outrages  have  been  perpetrated 
by  a  portion  of  the  north-western  bands  upon  the 
weaker  and  comparatively  defenceless  neighboring 
tribes.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
such  occurrences  in  future. 

Between  one  and  two  thousand  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  several  tribes,  have  been  removed  during  the 
year  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  country 
allotted  to  them  west  of  that  river,  as  their  perma- 
nent home  ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
others  to  follow. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1846  with  the  Cherokees,  the 
feuds  among  them  appear  to  have  subsided,  and 
they  have  become  more  united  and  contented  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  The  commis- 
sioners, appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  June 
27th,  1846,  to  settle  claims  arising  under  the  treaty 


of  1835-36  with  that  tribe,  have  executed  their 
duties ;  and  after  a  patient  investigation,  and  a  full 
and  fair  examination  of  all  the  cases  brought  before 
them,  closed  their  labors  in  the  month  of  July  last. 
This  is  the  fourth  board  of  commissioners  which 
has  been  organized  under  this  treaty.  Ample  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  to  all  those  interested 
to  bring  forward  their  claims.  No  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  impartial  justice  has  been  done  by  the 
late  board,  and  that  all  valid  claims  embraced  by 
the  treaty  have  been  considered  and  allowed.  This 
result,  and  the  final  settlement  to  be  made  with  this 
tribe,  under  the  treaty  of  1846,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted and  laid  before  you  during  your  session,  will 
adjust  all  questions  of  controversy  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  and  produce  a  state  of  rela- 
tions with  them  simple,  well-defined,  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

Under  the  discretionary  authority  conferred  by 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last,  the  annuities  due 
to  the  various  tribes  have  been  paid  during  the 
present  year  to  the  heads  of  families  instead  of  to 
their  chiefs,  or  such  persons  as  they  might  desig- 
nate, as  required  by  the  laws  previously  existing. 
This  mode  of  payment  has  given  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  the  Indians.  Justice  has 
been  done  to  them,  and  they  are  grateful  to  the 
Government  for  it.  A  few  chiefs  and  interested 
persons  may  object  to  this  mode  of  payment,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  mode  of  preventing  fraud 
and  imposition  from  being  practised  upon  the  great 
body  of  common  Indians,  constituting  a  majority 
of  all  the  tribes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  a  number  of  the 
tribes  have  recently  manifested  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  schools  among  them,  and 
are  making  rapid  advances  in  agriculture — some  of 
them  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for 
their  support,  and  in  some  cases  a  surplusito  dispose 
of  to  their  neighbors.  The  comforts  by  which  those 
who  have  received  even  a  very  Hmited  education, 
and  have  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  surrounded, 
tend  gradually  to  draw  off  their  less  civilized  breth- 
ren from  the  precarious  means  of  subsistence  by  the 
chase,  to  habits  of  labor  and  civilization. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  presents  a  satisfactory  and  gratifying  account 
of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  naval  service 
during  the  past  year.  Our  commerce  has  been  pur- 
sued with  increased  activity,  and  with  safety  and 
success,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  which  the  navy  has  caused 
to  be  respected  in  the  most  distant  seas. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Pacific,  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  squadrons  have  displayed 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  performed  valuable  ser- 
vices. In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
her  ports  on  both  coasts  were  blockaded,  and  more 
recently  many  of  them  have  been  captured  and 
held  by  the  navy.  When  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  land  forces,  the  naval  officers  and  men 
have  performed  gallant  and  distinguished  services 
on  land  as  well  as  on  water,  and  deserve  the  high 
commendation  of  the  country. 

While  other  maritime  powers  are  adding  to  their 
navies  large  numbers  of  war  steamers,  it  was  a  wise 
policy  on  our  part  to  make  similar  additions  to  our 
navy.  The  four  war  steamers  authorized  by  the 
act  of  the  8d  of  March,  1847,  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

In  addition  to  the  four  war  steamers  authorized 
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by  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has,  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions,  entered  into  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  five  steamers,  to  be  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail 
"from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  touching  at 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Havana,  and  from  Ha- 
vana to  Chagres;"  for  three  steamers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  like  manner  from  Panama  to  Oregon, 
"  so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  from  Havana  to 
Chagres,  across  the  isthmus ; "  and  for  five  steamers 
to  be  employed  in  like  manner  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  These  steamers  will  be  the  property  of 
the  contractors,  but  are  to  be  built  under  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  a  naval  constructor  in 
the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  be  so 
constructed  as  to  render  them  convertible  at  the 
least  possible  expense  into  war  steamers  of  the  first 
class. 

A  prescribed  number  of  naval  ofiicers,  as  well  as 
a  Post-OfSce  agent,  are  to  be  on  board  of  them, 
and  authority  is  reserved  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  all  times  to  "  exercise  control  over  said  steam- 
ships," and  to  "  have  the  right "  "  to  take  them 
for  the  exclusive  use  and  service  of  the  United 
States,"  "  upon  making  proper  compensation  to  the 
contractors  therefor." 

Whilst  these  steamships  will  be  employed  in 
transporting  the  mails  of  the  United  States  coast- 
wise, and  to  foreign  countries,  upon  an  annual  com- 
'  pensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owners,  they  will  be  al- 
ways ready,  upon  an  emergency  requiring  it,  to  be 
converted  into  War  steamers ;  and  the  right  reserv- 
ed to  take  them  for  pubhc  use,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  efiBcienoy  and  strength  of  this  description  of 
our  naval  force.  To  the  steamers  thus  authorized 
under  contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ■ 
should  be  added  five  other  steamers  authorized  un- 
der contracts  made  in  pursuance  of  law  by  the  Post- 
master-General, making  an  addition,  in  the  whole, 
of  eighteen  war  steamers,  subject  to  be  taken  for 
public  use.  As  further  contracts  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  to  foreign  countries  may  be 
authorized  by  Congress,  this  number  may  be  en- 
larged indefinitely. 

The  enlightened  policy  by  which  a  rapid  com- 
munication of  the  various  distant  parts  of  the  globe 
is  established,  by  means  of  American-built  sea 
steamers,  would  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  in- 
crease of  our  commerce,  and  in  making  our  coun- 
try and  its  resources  more  favorably  known  abroad ; 
but  the  national  advantage  is  still  greater,  of  having 
our  naval  officers  made  familiar  with  steam  naviga- 
tion; and  of  having  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
ships  already  equipped  for  immediate  service  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  in  them  over  and  above  the  postages  re- 
ceived. 

A  just  national  pride,  no  less  than  our  commer- 
cial interests,  would  seem  to  favor  the  policy  of 
augmenting  the  number  of  this  description  of  ves- 
sels. They  can  be  built  in  our  country  cheaper  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  in  the  world. 
I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  a  detailed  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  that  de- 
partment during  the  past  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that,  within  so  short  a  period  after  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  mail  service,  the  revenue  re- 
ceived for  the  year  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  all 


the  expenses,  and  that  no  further  aid  will  be  requir- 
ed from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  of  the  American  mail  steamers  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  was  com- 
pleted and  entered  upon  the  service  on  the  1st  of 
June  last,  and  is  now  on  her  third  voyage  to  Bremen 
and  other  intermediate  ports.  The  other  vessels 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  in 
course  of  construction,  and  will  be  put  upon  the  line 
as  soon  as  completed.  Contracts  have  also  been 
made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  a  steamer 
from  Charleston  to  Havana. 

A  reciprocal  and  satisfactory  postal  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  with  the 
authorities  of  Bremen,  and  no  difficulty  is  appre- 
hended in  making  similar  arrangements  with  all 
other  powers  with  which  we  may  have  communica- 
tions by  mail  steamers,  except  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  American  steam- 
ers, bound  to  Bremen,  at  Southampton,  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  the  British  post-office  directed  the  col- 
lection of  discriminating  postages  on  all  letters  and 
other  mailable  matter,  which  she  took  out  to  Great 
Britain,  or  which  went  into  the  British  post-office 
on  their  way  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  effect  of  the  order  of  the  British  post-office  is, 
to  subject  all  letters  and  other  matter  transported 
by  American  steamers  to  double  postage,  one  postage 
having  been  previously  paid  on  them  to  the  United 
States,  while  letters  transported  in  British  steamers 
are  subject  to  pay  but  a  single  postage.  This  meas- 
ure was  adopted  with  the  avowed  object  of  protect- 
ing the  British  line  of  mail  steamers  now  running 
between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  and,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  must  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  aU  letters  and  other  matter  by  American 
steamers,  and  give  to  British  steamers  a  monopoly 
of  the  business.  A  just  and  fair  reciprocity  is  all 
that  we  desire,  and  on  this  we  must  insist.  By  our 
laws,  no  such  discrimination  is  made  against  British 
steamers  bringing  letters  into  our  ports,  but  all  let- 
ters arriving  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the 
same  rate  of  postage,  whether  brought  in  British  or 
American  vessels.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  a  ftdl  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  correct 
this  inequality.  He  has  exerted  all  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  existing  laws. 

The  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  London  has 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government,  and  is  now  engaged  in  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  reciprocal  postal  ar- 
rangements, which  shall  be  equally  just  to  both 
countries.  Should  he  fail  in  concluding  such  ar- 
rangements, and  should  Great  Britain  insist  on  en- 
forcing the  unequal  and  unjust  measure  she  has 
adopted,  it  will  become  necessary  to  confer  addi- 
tional powers  on  the  Postmaster-General,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to  put 
our  own  steamers  on  an  equal  footing  with  British 
steamers  engaged  in  transporting  the  mail  between 
the  two  countries;  and  I  recommend  that  such 
powers  be  conferred. 

In  view  of  the  existing  state  of  our  country,  I 
trust  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  closing  this 
communication,  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  admonition  of  the  first  and  most  illustri- 
ous of  my  predecessors,  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
his  countrymen. 

That  greatest  and  best  of  men,  who  served  his 
country  so  long,  and  loved  it  so  much,  foresaw, 
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with  "  serious  concern,"  the  danger  to  our  Union 
"  of  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discri- 
minations— Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and 
Western — whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  tliere  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views,"  and  warned  his  countrymen 
against  it. 

So  deep  and  solemn  was  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  Union,  and  of  preserving  har- 
mony between  its  different  parts,  that  he  declared 
to  his  countrymen  in  that  address,  "  it  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  collec- 
tive and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may 
suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts." 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  these  admoni- 
tions of  Washington  fall  upon  us  with  all  the  force 
of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  "  immense 
value"  of  our  glorious  Union  of  confederated 
States,  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  our 
growth  in  population  and  wealth,  and  for  all  that 
constitutes  us  a  great  and  a  happy  nation.  How 
unimportant  are  all  our  differences  of  opinion  upon 
minor  questions  of  public  policy,  compared  with  its 
preservation ;  and  how  scrupulously  should  we  avoid 
all  agitating  topics  which  may  tend  to  distract  and 
divide  us  into  contending  parties,  separated  by  geo- 
graphical lines,  whereby  it  may  be  weakened  or  en- 
dangered. 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  upon  your  dehberations,  it  will  be  my 
highest  duty,  no  less  than  my  sincere  pleasure,  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  all  measures  which  may  tend 
to  promote  the  honor  and  enduring  welfare  of  our 
common  country. 

JAMES  K.  -POLK. 

Washington,  December,  184V. 

The  Message  having  been  read — 
Mr.  Beodhbad  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  * 

Resolved,  That  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  that  10,000 
copies  without,  and  15,000  copies  with  the  accom- 
panying documents,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this 
House. 


Monday,  December  13. 
Death  of  Senator  Huntington. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate 
announcing  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  "W. 
HuNTiNGTOif ;  when 

Mr.  John  A,  Kookwbli,,  of  Connecticut,  rose 
and  said — 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  melancholy  duty  has 
been  assigned  me  to  propose  the  usual  tribute 


of  respect  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend 
and  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Jabez 
V.  Huntington,  whose  death  has  just  been 
announced.  He  died  at  his  residence,  at  Nor- 
wich, on  the  2d  of  November  last,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  few  days,  at  the  age  of  fifty -nine. 

I  know  not,  sir,  in  what  terms  to  discharge 
this  duty,  nor  upon  which  most  to  dwell,  the 
value  of  Ms  public  services  or  upon  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  private  character. 

He  was  long  in  public  life.  After  having 
filled  important  offices  in  his  own  State,  in  the 
year  1829  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  this 
House,  and  so  continued  until  May,  1834,  when 
he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut,  which  ofiice  he  resigned  when 
elected,  in  1840,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  high  office  he  has  now  resigned 
to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

How  faithfully  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
these  offices,  of  his  incredible  labors,  his  inex- 
tinguishable ardor,  his  admirable  intellect,  his 
earnest  and  fervid  argument,  there  are  many 
before  me  who  will  bear  testimony. 

He  was,  by  profession,  a  lawyer ;  and,  from 
a  long  personal  knowledge,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony that  he  was  a  most  thorough,  learned, 
and  accurate  lawyer,  belonging  to  the  very- 
highest  rank  in  his  profession  in  his  own  State, 
and  with  an  accumulation  of  legal  knowledge 
rarely  equalled.  The  reported  decisions  of  our 
State  bear  witness  to  his  ability  as  a  Judge  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  State. 

While  in  Congress  no  man  worked  harder  or 
more  faithfully  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  and  few  had  acquired  as  ample  and  val- 
uable a  store  of  political  knowledge.  He  was 
also  eminently  practical,  and  knew  well  how 
to  apply  to  the  best  advantage  his  profound  and 
various  learning.  So  devoted  was  he  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust,  so  unceasingly  was  he 
employed,  that  his  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
earnest  zeal  in  the  public  service. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  given  is  of  a  ripe  and  accom- 
plished statesman,  and  such  was  the  deceased. 
He  was  more,  sir.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  char- 
acter, of  unyielding,  unsuspected  honesty ;  a 
consistent,  decided  Christian  in  his  profession 
and  practice. 

The  Senate  and  country,  and  his  own  State 
especially,  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  public  man  of 
such  rare  endowments.  That  State  has  thus 
been  called  upon  again,  and  for  the  third  time 
within  comparatively  a  short  period,  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  Senator  in  Congress. 

I  invade  not  the  sanctity  of  private  sorrow ; 
I  would  not  open  afresh  the  wounds  of  the 
family  of  my  deceased  friend,  nor  mock  their 
grief  by  the  ordinary  topics  of  consolation. 
Their  thoughts  dwell  not  now  on  his  high 
station,  his  great  talents,  or  important  public 
services.  They  think  of  his  private  virtues,  of 
his  Christian  life ;  and  their  consolation  is,  that, 
at  the  hour  of  death,  in  the  fuU  possession  of 
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his  reason  up  to  the  latest  moment,  he  calmly, 
humbly,  but  most  confidently,  committed  his 
immortal  interests  to  the  Saviour  whom  he 
trusted. 

.May  I  not  hope,  sir,  that  these  repeated  sig- 
nals of  our  mortality  may  check  somewhat  the 
turbulence  of  angry  passions,  and  lead  us  all  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  in  the  discussion 
and  decision  of  the  important  questions  before 
us,  as  will  stand  the  test  of  that  tribunal  before 
which  some  of  our  number  will  probably  ap- 
pear during  the  session  upon  which  we  have 
entered  ? 

Mr.  KooKWBLL  concluded  by  offering  the 
following  resolutions;  which  were  read,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to : 

Sesolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Besolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  W.  Httnt- 
INGTON  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  by  the  Clerk. 

Resohed,  That  this  House,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  December  14. 
Election  of  Chaplain. 

Mr.  Pollock  moved  that  the  House  proceed 
to  the  election  of  Chaplain.    Agreed  to. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Gurlet,  having  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  given,  was  declared 
duly  elected  Chaplain  for  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

Wednesday,  December  IS. 

Yeto  of  the  Miver  and  Martor  Bill. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows  ; 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
a  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
certain  works  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  which  had  passed  both 
Houses,  was  presented  to  me  for  my  approval.  I 
entertained  insuperable  objections  to  its  becoming 
a  law ;  but  the  short  period  of  the  session  which 
remained  afforded  me  no  sufficient  opportunity  to 
prepare  my  objections,  and  communicate  them, 
with  the  bill,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  it  originated.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  was 
retained ;  and  I  deem  it  proper  now  to  state  my 
objections  to  it. 

Although,  from  the  title  of  the  bill,  it  would 
seem  that  its  main  object  was  to  make  provision 
for  continuing  certain  works  already  commenced 


in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  it  appears,  on  ex- 
amination of  its  provisions,  that  it  contains  only 
a  single  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  to 
be  applied  within  that  Territory,  while  it  appropri- 
ates more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  im- 
provement of  numerous  harbors  and  rivers  lying 
within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  it  became 
my  duty  to  return,  with  my  objections,  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  making  simi- 
lar appropriations,  and  involving  like  principles; 
and  the  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  was  proposed,  were  of 
impesing  weight  in  determining  upon  its  expedien- 
cy. Congress  had  recognized  the  existence  of  war 
with  Mexico,  and,  to  prosecute  it  to  "a  speedy  and 
successful  termination,"  had  made  appropriations 
exceeding  our  ordinary  revenues.  To  meet  the 
emergency,  and  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  a  loan  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  authorized  at  the  same  session,  which  has 
since  been  negotiated.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
bill,  had  it  become  a  law,  would  have  been  to  add 
the  whole  amount  appropriated  by  it  to  the  national 
debt.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  made  necessary  an 
additional  loan  to  that  amount,  as  effectually  as  if 
in  terras  it  had  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  the  money  therein  appropriated. 
The  main  question  in  that  aspect  is,  whether  it  is 
wise,  while  all  the  means  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  needed  to  bring  the  existing  war  to  an 
honorable  close,  to  impair  the  one  and  endanger 
the  other,  by  borrowing  money  to  be  expended  in 
a  system  of  internal  improvements,  capable  of  an 
expansion  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  revenues  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the  civilized  world? 
It  is  to  be  apprehended  that,  by  entering  upon  such 
a  career  at  this  moment,  confidence,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  so  far  impaired  as  to  make  it 
difficult,  without  an  immediate  resort  to  heavy 
taxation,  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  glory  of  our 
arms  in  pToseouting  the  existing  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Had  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  that  largely  increased  demands  upon  the 
treasury  would  have  been  made  at  each  succeeding 
session  of  Congress,  for  the  improvement  of  numer- 
ous otker  harbors,  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers,  of  equal 
importance  with  those  embraced  by  its  provisions. 
Many  millions  would  probably  have  been  added 
to  the  necessary  amount  of  the  war  debt,  the  an- 
nual interest  on  which  must  also  have  been  borrow- 
ed, and,  finally,  a,  permanent  national  debt  been 
fastened  on  the  country  and  entailed  on  posterity. 

The  policy  of  embarking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements 
had  its  origin  but  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  In  a  very  few  years  the  applications  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  in  furtherance  of  such  ob- 
jects exceeded  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In 
this  alarming  crisis.  President  Jackson  refused  to 
approve  and  sign  the  Maysville  road  bill,  the  Wa- 
bash Eiver  bill,  and  other  bills  of  similar  character. 
His  interposition  put  a  check  upon  the  new  policy 
of  throwing  the  cost  of  local  improvements  upon 
the  national  treasury,  preserved  the  revenues  of 
the  nation  for  their  legitimate  objects,  by  which 
be  was  enabled  to  extinguish  the  then  existing 
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public  debt,  and  to  present  to  an  admiring  world 
the  unprecedented  spectacle,  in  modern  times,  of  a 
nation  free  from  debt,  and  advancing  to  greatness 
with  unequalled  strides,  under  a  Government  which 
was  content  to  act  within  its  appropriate  sphere  in 
protecting  the  States  and  individuals  in  their  own 
chosen  career  of  improvement  and  of  enterprise. 
Although  the  bill  under  consideration  proposes  no 
appropriation  for  a  road  or  canal,  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  the  difference  in  principle,  or  mischievous 
tendency,  between  appropriations  for  making  roads 
and  digging  canals,  and  appropriations  to  deepen 
rivers  and  improve  harbors.  All  are  alike  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  rivers 
and  harbors  alone  open  an  abyss  of  expenditure 
sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  load  it  with  a  debt  which  may  fetter  its  ener- 
gies and  tax  its  industry  for  ages  to  come. 

The  experience  of  several  of  the  States,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Unit'ed  States,  during  the  period  that 
Congress  exercised  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
public  money  for  internal  improvements,  is  full  of 
eloquent  warnings.  It  seems  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  as  connected  with  local  rep- 
resentation, that  the  several  objects  presented  for 
improvement  shall  be  weighed  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  and  appropriations  confined  to 
those  whose  importance  would  justify  a  tax  on  the 
whole  community  to  effect  their  accomplishment. 

In  some  of  the  States,  systems  of  internal  im- 
provements have  been  projected,  consisting  of 
roads,  and  canals,  many  of  which,  taken  separate- 
ly, were  not  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  justi- 
fy a  taj  on  the  entire  population  of  the  State  to 
effect  their  construction;  and  yet,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  local  interests,  operating  on  a  majority  of 
the  legislature,  the  whole  have  been  authorized, 
and  the  States  plunged  into  heavy  debts.  To  an 
extent  so  ruinous  has  this  system  of  legislation 
been  carried  in  some  portions  of  the  Union,  that 
the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  their  own 
safety  and  prosperity,  to  forbid  their  legislatures, 
by  constitutional  restrictions,  to  contract  public 
debts  for  such  purposes  without  their  immediate 
consent. 

If  the  abuse  of  power  has  been  so  fatal  in  the 
States  where  the  systems  of  taxation  are  direct, 
and  the  representatives  responsible  at  short  pe- 
riods, to  small  masses  of  constituents,  how  much 
greater  danger  of  abuse  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
5ie  General  Government,  whose  revenues  are 
raised  by  indirect  taxation,  and  whose  function- 
aries are  responsible  to  the  people  in  larger  masses 
and  for  longer  terms  ? 

Regarding  only  objects  of  improvement  of  the 
nature  of  those  embraced  in  this  bill,  how  inex- 
haustible we  shall  find  them.  Let  the  imagination 
run  along  our  coast,  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  trace  every  river  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source ; 
let  it  coast  along  our  lakes,  and  ascend  all  their 
tributaries ;  let  it  pass  to  Oregon,  and  explore  all 
its  bays,  inlets,  and  streams;  and  then  let  it  raise 
the  curtain  of  the  future,  and  contemplate  the  ex- 
tent of  this  Republic,  and  the  objects  of  improve- 
ment it  will  embrace,  as  it  advances  to  its  high  des- 
tiny, and  the  mind  will  be  startled  at  the  immensity 
and  danger  of  the  power  which  the  principle  of  this 
bill  involves. 

Already  our  Confederacy  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  States.     Other  States  may  at  no  distant  period 


be  expected  to  be  formed  on  the  west  of  our  pres- 
ent settlements.  We  own  an  extensive  country 
in  Oregon,  stretching  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  seven  degrees  of  latitude 
from  south  to  north.  By  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union,  we  have  recently  added  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  our  sea-coast.  In  all  this  vast 
country,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  bays,  inlets,  and 
rivers,  equally  entitled  to  appropriations  for  their 
improvement  with  the  objects  embraced  in  this  bill. 

We  have  seen  in  our  States  that  the  interests  of 
individuals  or  neighborhoods,  combining  against 
the  general  interests,  have  involved  their  govern- 
ments in  debts  and  bankruptcy ;  and  when  the 
system  prevailed  in  the  General  Government,  and 
was  checked  by  President  Jackson,  it  had  begun 
to  be  considered  the  highest  merit  in  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  be  able  to  procure  appropriations  of 
pubHo  money  to  be  expended  within  his  district 
or  State,  whatever  might  be  the  object.  We  should 
be  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  past  if  we  did  not 
see  abundant  evidences  that,  if  this  system  of  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  indulged  in,  combinations  of  in- 
dividuals and  local  interests  will  be  found  strong 
enough  to  control  legislation,  absorb  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  and  plunge  the  Government  into  a 
hopeless  indebtedness. 

What  is  denominated  a  harbor  by  this  system, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  bay,  inlet,  or  arm  of 
the  sea  on  the  ocean  or  on  our  lake  shores,  on  the 
margin  of  which  may  exist  a  commercial  city  or 
town  engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic  trade  ;  but  is 
made  to  embrace  waters  where  there  is  not  only 
no  such  city  or  town,  but  no  commerce  of  any 
kind.  By  it  a  bay  or  sheet  of  shoal  water  is  called 
a  harbor,  and  appropriations  demanded  from  Con- 
gress to  deepen  it,  with  a  view  to  draw  commerce 
to  it,  or  to  enable  individuals  to  build  up  a  town 
or  city  on  its  margin,  upon  speculation,  and  for 
their  own  private  advantage. 

What  is  denominated  a  river,  which  may  be  im- 
proved, in  the  system,  is  equally  undefined  in  its 
meaning.  It  may  be  the  Mississippi,  or  it  may  be 
the  smallest  and  most  obscure  and  unimportant 
stream  bearing  the  name  of  river  which  is  to  be 
found  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Such  a  system  is  subject,  moreover,  to  be  per- 
verted to  the  accomplishment  of  the  worst  of  po- 
litical purposes.  During  the  few  years  it  was  in 
full  operation,  and  which  immediately  preceded 
the  veto  of  President  Jackson  of  the  Maysville 
Road  bill,  instances  were  numerous  of  public  men 
seeking  to  gain  popular  favor,  by  holding  out  to 
the  people  interested  in  particular  localities,  the 
promise  of  large  disbursements  of  public  money. 
Numerous  reconnoissauces  and  surveys  were  made 
during  that  period  for  roads  and  canals  through 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  were  led  to  believe  that  their  prop- 
erty would  be  enhanced  in  value,  and  they  them- 
selves be  enriched  by  the  large  expenditures  which 
they  were  promised  by  the  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem should  be  made  from  the  Federal  treasui'y  in 
their  neighborhood.  Whole  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  thus  sought  to  be  influenced,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  fast  becoming  one  not  only  of  profuse  and 
wasteful  expenditure,  but  a  potent  political  engine. 

If  the  power  to  improve  a  harbor  be  admitted, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  power  to  deepen 
every  inlet  on  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  and  make 
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harbors  where  there  are  none,  can  be  denied.  If 
the  power  to  clear  out  or  deepen  the  channel  of 
rivers  near  their  mouths  be  admitted,  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  how  the  power  to  improve  them  to 
their  fountain  head,  and  make  them  navigable  to 
their  sources,  can  be  denied.  Where  shall  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power,  if  it  be  assumed,  stop  ?  Has 
Congress  the  power,  when  an  inlet  is  deep  enough 
to  admit  a  schooner,  to  deepen  it  still  more  so,  that 
it  will  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  ?  and  has  it  not 
the  power,  when  an  inlet  will  admit  a  boat,  to  make 
it  deep  enough  to  admit  a  schooner?  May  it  im- 
prove rivers  deep  enough  already  to  float  ships  and 
steamboats  ?  and  has  it  no  power  to  iinprove  those 
which  are  navigable  only  for  flat-boats  and  barges  ? 
May  the  General  Government  exercise  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  a  State  consisting  of 
rocks  and  sand-bars  in  the  beds  of  its  rivers  ?  and 
may  it  not  excavate  a  canal  around  its  waterfalls 
or  across  its  lands  for  precisely  the  same  object  ? 

Giving  to  the  subject  the  most  serious  and  can- 
did consideration  of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  I 
cannot  perceive  any  intermediate  grounds.  The 
power  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers  for  purposes 
of  navigation,  by  deepening  or  clearing  out,  by 
dams  and  sluices,  by  locking  or  canalling,  must  be 
admitted  without  any  other  limitation  than  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress,  or  it  must  be  denied  altogether. 
If  it  be  admitted,  how  broad  and  how  susceptible 
of  enormous  abuses  is  the  power  thus  vested  in  the 
General  Government !  There  is  not  an  inlet  of  the 
ocean  or  the  lakes,  not  a  river,  creek,  or  streamlet 
within  the  States,  which  is  not  brought  for  this 
purpose  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Government. 

Speculation,  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  public 
good,  will  call  on  Congress  to  deepen  shallow  in- 
lets, that  it  may  build  up  new  cities  on  their  shores, 
or  to  make  streams  navigable  which  Nature  has 
closed  by  bars  and  rapids,  that  it  may  sell  at  a 
profit  its  lands  upon  their  banks.  To  enrich  neigh- 
borhoods by  spending  within  them  the  moneys  of  the 
nation,  will  be  the  aim  and  boast  of  those  who 
prize  their  local  interests  above  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  millions  upon  millions  wiU  be  abstract- 
ed by  tarifis  and  taxes  from  the  earnings  of  the 
whole  people,  to  foster  speculation  and  subserve  the 
objects  of  private  ambition. 

Such  a  system  could  not  be  administered  with 
any  approach  to  equality  among  the  several  States 
and  sections  of  the  Union.  There  is  no  equality 
among  them  in  the  objects  of  expenditure,  and,  if 
the  funds  were  distributed  according  to  the  merits 
of  those  objects,  some  would  be  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors.  But  a  greater  practi- 
cal evil  would  be  found  in  the  art  and  industry  by 
which  appropriations  would  be  sought  and  obtained. 
The  most  artful  and  industrious  would  be  the  most 
successful ;  the  true  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  lost  sight  of  in  an  annual  scramble  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  treasury ;  and  the  member  of  Congress 
who  could  procure  the  largest  appropriations  to  be 
expended  in  his  district,  would  claim  the  reward  of 
victory  from  bis  enriched  constituents.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  would  be,  sectional  discontents 
and  heartburnings,  increased  taxation,  and  a  na- 
tional debt,  never  to  be  extinguished. 

In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  this  course  of  legislation  should 
be  arrested,  even  were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  Union.    This  con- 


clusion is  fortified  by  the  fact,  that  the  constitution 
itself  indicates  a  process  by  which  harbors  and 
rivers  within  the  States  may  be  improved — a  pro- 
cess  not  susceptible  of  the  abuses  necessarily  to 
flow  from  the  assumption  of  the  power  to  improve 
them  by  the  General  Government ;  just  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  actually  practised  upon,  without  com- 
plaint or  interruption,  during  more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  organization  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thitesdat,  December  16. 

Death  of  Senator  Speight. 

Mr.  FooTE  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President :  A  few  days  since,  we  were 
called  upon  to  assume  the  customary  badges  of 
mournful  respect  in  honor  of  a  deceased  Sena- 
tor from  Oonnecticnt;  and  now,  whilst  the 
sentiment  of  fraternal  grief  is  yet  warm  in  our 
bosoms,  and  the  tokens  of  sorrowing  affection 
are  still  visible  upon  our  persons,  it  has'  become 
necessary  that  I  should  give  renewed  pain  to 
the  sensibilities  of  Senators  by  passing  in  review 
before  them  another  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  which,  since  the  last  annual  assem- 
blage in  this  Hall,  has  deprived  the  National 
Lgislature  of  an  upright  and  efBcient  member, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  of  a  faithful  and  ap- 
proved political  agent,  and  myself  of  a  most 
worthy  and  esteemed  colleague.  The  Hon. 
Jesse  Speight  died  at  his  own  residence,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  Saturday,  the  first 
day  of  May  last,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  came  upon  him  here,  whilst  arduously 
engaged  in  the  extraordinary  labors  of  the  last 
Congress,  and  which  continued  to  oppress  him 
sorely  for  several  months,  until  at  last  he  sunk 
into  that  grave  where  now  quietly  repose  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  statesman.  I  shall  not  attempt, 
on  this  occasion,  to  deliver  a  formal  and  elab- 
orate eulogy  upon  my  lamented  friend,  feeling 
that  I  shall  best  display  the  real  respect  which 
I  entertain  for  the  well-known  republican  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  tastes,  by  confining  myself  to 
concise  and  unostentious  delineation  of  his  life 
and  character. 

Jesse  Speight  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Greene,  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  a  few 
years  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
where  he  continued  uninterruptedly  to  reside, 
until  his  removal  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in 
the  year  1837.  Prior  to  his  migration  from  the 
State  of  his  nativity,  he  had  ofBciated  as  a 
member  of  her  Legislature,  and  had  likewise 
supplied  material  aid  in  the  reformation  of  her 
organic  law,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  for  that  purpose  in 
the  year  1887.  Before  leaving  North  Carolina, 
he  had  represented  one  of  the  congressional 
districts  of  that  ancient  Commonwealth  in  the 
other  wing  of  this  Capitol  for  four  consecutive 
terms,  closing  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837 ;  and  I 
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am  assured  that  his  whole  political  conduct  at 
that  critical  period  of  our  national  history  was 
emineatly  creditable  to  himself  and  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents.  After  his  removal  to  the 
"West,  he  successively  represented  a  most  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  constituency,  first  in  one 
branch  of  our  State  Legislature,  and  then  in 
the  other,  and  presiding  over  both,  at  different 
times,  with  such  distinguished  success  as  greatly 
to  elevate  his  character  as  a  public  man,  and 
multiply  the  number  of  his  admirers.  From 
the  presidency  of  the  Mississippi  Senate,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  where  he 
acted  under  the  daily  and  hourly  inspection  of 
those  in  whose  presence  I  now  speak ;  and  I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed  by  any  Senator 
who  hears  me  at  all  extravagant,  when  I  as- 
sert, that  my  lamented  colleague,  whilst  con- 
nected with  this  body,  gave  constant  evidence 
of  his  possessing  a  sound,  acute,  and  practical 
intellect ;  habits  of  persevering  iadustry  seldom 
surpassed ;  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose ;  a 
magaanimity  of  soul,  which  held  him  ever  in 
readiness  for  the  performance  of  generous  and 
noble  deeds,  and  which  equally  saved  him,  at 
all  times,  from  the  least  participancy  in  aught 
that  could  be  recognized  as  little,  or  sordid,  or 
illiberal.  He  was  blessed  with  unusual  sweet- 
ness and  uniformity  of  temper ;  and  the  un- 
ceremonious cordiality  of  his  manners  rendered 
his  society  particularly  agreeable  and  attractive. 
In  domestic  life,  he  was  strikingly  amiable  and 
exemplary ;  and  his  untimely  decease  has 
brought  sorrow  and  disappointment  to  kind 
and  innocent  hearts,  which  his  living  presence 
never  failed  to  inspire  with  sentiments  of  buoy- 
ant hope  and  elastic  gladness  of  spirit. 

Mr.  F.  concluded  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions ;  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate,  from  a 
desire  to  exhibit  a  profound  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  late  a  member  thereof, 
will  go  into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  oa  the  left 
arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof. ' 

Whereupon  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

THtTESDAY,  December  16. 
Death  of  Senator  Speiglit. 
A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
notifying  the  House  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Senator 
Speight, 
When  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  rose  and  said : 
Mr.  Speaker :  The  message  just  received  from 
the  Senate  announces  the  melancholy  fact,  that 
since  the  adjournment  of  that  body  last  spring, 
another  of  its  members  has  fallen  asleep  to 
wake  no  more.    The  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  late  a 


Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  is  no 
longer  numbered  with  the  living.  Death  has 
been  moving  amidst  our  ranks,  and  has  thrown 
his  sable  mantle  over  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  country.  Elevated  station,  per- 
sonal virtues,  the  affection  of  family  and  friends, 
the  confidence  of  constituents,  and  the  active 
and  zealous  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life, 
could  not  shield  him  from  a  submission  to  that 
law  which  governs  our  race,  that  "it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die." 

General  Speight,  my  late  colleague  and 
friend,  was  no  ordinary  man,  passing  over  the 
stage  of  life  unnoticed,  and  leaving,  when  the 
curtain  falls,  no  recollection  behind  him  to  dis- 
tinguish him  among  the  millions  who  had  gone 
before  him.  The  features  of  his  character  were 
striking  and  peculiar.  His  superior  stature 
singled  him  out  among  his  fellow-men,  and 
commanded  universal  respect.  This  advantage 
of  person,  united  with  a  strong  natural  mind, 
an  unyielding  integrity,  and  a  benignant  heart, 
was  the  key  to  that  unvaried  success  which 
attended  him  in  all  his  aspirations  throughout 
his  whole  career.  And  to  the  records  of  his 
country  we  must  turn  to  learn  the  history  of 
his  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Without  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  with  a 
deficient  early  education,  he  first  appeared  in 
public  life  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  and 
in  a  short  time  he  obtained  the  highest  legisla- 
tive honors,  by  being  elected  Speaker  of  the 
State  Senate.  From  this  position,  in  1829,  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  served  his 
country  with  great  zeal,  industry,  and  fidelity, 
for  six  years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention  then  called  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  revisal  of  her  consti- 
tution. There  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  religious  toleration  became  the 
leading  topics  of  discussion,  in  which  he  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  as  the  advocate  of  the 
largest  liberty  of  the  citizen,  in  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power. 

Thus  having  been  honored  by  the  State  of 
his  nativity,  and  having  served  her  people  with 
fidelity  and  efficiency,  it  was  a  diflicult  and 
severe  trial  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  his  constituents.  But,  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  provide  for  his  own  household,  and  invited 
by  the  prolific  soil,  the  genial  climate  and  rich 
productions  of  Mississippi,  he  became  a  citizen 
of  that  State  in  1837.  But  in  this  land  of  his 
adoption  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by 
ardent  friends,  who  were  eager  to  do  him  hon- 
or ;  and  in  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  became  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1841  he  was  returned  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected  the  President 
of  that  body.  In  this  office  he  continued  until, 
in  1844,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — a  position  second  in  dignity  and 
importance,  and  in  the  public  consideration, 
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only  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Govern- 
ment. He  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  March, 
1845 ;  and  that  industry,  zeal,  fidelity,  talent, 
and  practical  good  judgment,  which  had  ever 
marked  his  course  as  a  public  man,  were  here 
exhibited.  In  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  this  station  the  hand  of  disease  was  laid  upon 
hihi.  But  his  strong  frame  and  robust  consti- 
tution apparently  triumphed  over  the  first 
assaults  of  the  enemy;  and,  after  weeks  of 
patient  suflEering,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  re- 
turn to  his  residence  in  Mississippi,  where, 
surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  he  obeyed  his  final  summons 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1847. 

An ,"  aching  void  "  has  been  left  in  the  large 
circle  which  revolved  around  him  as  its  centre, 
and  which  can  be  filled  or  satisfied  by  naught 
that  I  can  say,  or  that  this  House  may  do. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  frank,  sincere,  and  con- 
fiding ;  as  an  enemy,  ready  to  pardon  and  for- 
get ;  as  a  presiding  oflScer  in  a  deliberative 
body,  he  had  no  superior ;  as  a  public  servant, 
he  was  true,  industrious,  and  untiring. 

But  he  is  gone  to  that  undiscovered  country 
to  whicli  we  are  aU  fast  hastening.  On  our 
way  thither,  while  we  cherish  his  virtues,  we 
can  but  honor  his  memory. 

Mr.  T.  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Speight,  be 
communicated  to  his  family  by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  farther  mark  of  respect,  this 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned. 


Fkidat,  December  IT. 

Death  of  Mr.  DromgooU. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said : 
Mr.  Speaker:  In  obedience  to  an  honored 
custom,  I  rise  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this 
House  an  event  which  has  already  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public — I  allude  to  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Gboesb  0.  Deomgoolb,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  late  member  of  this  House.  He  died 
on  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  at  his  residence 
in  the  county  of  Brunswick,  a  few  days  after 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  his  re-election 
to  Congress.  His  loss  would  have  been  sensibly 
felt  at  any  period  of  his  public  life ;  but  at  this 
time,  when,  amidst  the  violence  of  party,  his 
moderation,  wisdom,  and  great  experience  in 
public  affairs,  are  so  much  needed,  the  whole 
country  must  deplore  the  sad  event. 
General  Deomqoolk  commenced  his  political 


life  at  an  early  age.  But  a  few  years  elapsed 
after  he  became  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  before  he  was  called  upon 
by  his  native  county  to  represent  it  in  that 
body.  Since  then,  with  but  two  short  inter- 
vals, he  has  continued  in  the  public  service. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  district,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  was  chosen  to  deliberate  with  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  and  Marshall,  and  other  distin- 
guished worthies,  in  the  only  Convention  which 
has  assembled  in  Virginia  since  the  adoption  of 
her  first  constitution. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Senate  of  that 
State,  over  which  body  he  presided  for  many 
years  witli  distinguished  ability,  until  1835, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  his  gteat  powers  of  mind  have  been 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  their  influence  may 
be  traced  through  the  records  of  this  body. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  political 
career,  he  continued  steadily  to  ascend  the  path 
to  distinction,  inspiring  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents with  the  firm  assurance  that  wherever 
he  had  fixed  the  goal  of  his  aspirations,  there 
his  political  life  would  terminate. 

It  would  be  hypocrisy  in  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  useless  here,  to  afiect  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Dbomgoole  was  without  his  blemishes ;  but  it 
is  easy  for  those  who  knew  him  as  his  con- 
stituents did,  to  forget  them.  Had  he  faults, 
they  belonged  to  the  weakness  of  human  flesh ; 
few  ever  reached  that  soul,  where  honor,  hu- 
manity, and  truth,  dwelt  together  and  worship- 
ped. The  companions  of  his  youth  will  never 
forget  how  ardent  and  sincere  were  his  attach- 
ments, and  how  his  presence  would  always 
brighten  up  their  hearts,  and  wake  up  emotions 
of  young  sympathy  and  affection.  The  friends 
of  his  matnrer  years  think  in  sadness  of  his 
warm  and  generous  nature,  his  wise  counsels, 
and  steady  friendship.  His  mind  was  more 
solid  than  brilliant,  and  its  productions  more 
fitted  for  use  than  ornament.  The  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ions of  others,  especially  his  constituents,  was 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  attributes.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  public  from  impulse;  hence 
he  was  always  courteous  to  adversaries,  and 
seldom  indulged  in  abuse  of  them,  but  was 
sometimes  only  humorously  sarcastic.  The 
confidence  of  his  constituents  gave  to  his  opin- 
ions the  force  of  oracles,  and  against  them  the 
arguments  of  adversaries  were  hurled  in  vain. 
I  have  seen  him  in  many  warm  political  con- 
tests, and  never  knew  him  to  lose  the  equi- 
librium of  his  temper  and  his  perfect  self-pos- 
session. His  coolness,  and  real  and  unaffected 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  superiority, 
would  often  work  his  adversary  into  a  rage, 
who  would  expend  his  energies  in  fits  of  des- 
peration, and  fall  at  last,  apparently  by  the 
blows  of  his  powerful  antagonist,  but  in  fact 
overcome  by  his  own  vehemence  and  extrava- 
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gance.  I  have  sometimes  been  opposed  in  these 
contests  to  this  extraordinary  man.  These 
occasions  never  failed  to  give  rise  to  reflections 
on  the  wonderful  influence  by  which,  api^arently 
without  much  effort  on  his  part,  he  controlled 
the  action  of  others.  Circumstances  conspired, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  to  give 
the  subject  of  my  remarks  a  favorable  position 
among  his  fellow-men.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
district.  His  was  the  voluntary  duty  to  publish 
from  his  pulpit  to  his  various  congregations 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  few  equals 
in  the  powers  of  a  strong  native  intellect,  but 
few  ever  enjoyed  to  the  same  extent  the  love 
and  affection  of  his  people,  who  placed  in  him 
that  implicit  confidence  which  nothing  but  an 
irreproachable  life  can  inspire.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  he  labored.to  raise  his  fellow-men 
bo  the  same  elevated  platform  on  which  he 
stood  himself.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
exhibiting  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  rare  in- 
stance of  one  who  united  in  himself  every 
duman  excellence.  A  few  years  only  have 
slapsed  since  he  left  us.  The  sun  of  his  even- 
ng  life  long  lingered  on  the  horizon,  and  often 
would  the  traveller  turn  an  anxious  look  to  the 
ivest,  to  see  how  much  longer  would  the  mel- 
ow  rays  of  that  unspotted  light  fall  npon  his 
jath.  And  since  it  has  gone  down,  a  twilight 
■ests  over  the  district,  by  which  we  may  trace 
)n  the  tablet  of  every  heart  the  character  of 
Sdwakd  DsoMaooLE.  The  virtues  of  the 
ather  stood  as  a  guarantee  for  the  promises  of 
;he  son,  until  his  own  great  abilities  changed 
loubt  into  assurance,  and  finally  obtained  from 
lis  country  judgment  for  the  attributes  of  a 
)ure  patriot  and  an  able  statesman. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  great  weight  of  his 
•pinions  witli  his  constituents.  The  present 
)olitical  position  of  the  country  had  filled  their 
uinds,  as  it  has  the  minds  of  all,  with  the  most 
earful  apprehensions  about  the  future  fate  of 
his  great  Confederacy.  From  him  they  ex- 
lected  to  learn  what  might  be  the  probable 
esult  of  that  extraordinary  issue  between  the 
forth  and  the  South,  about  to  be  tried  at  the 
lar  of  this  House.  I  have  heard  his  reply  to 
uestions  that  would  be  asked  him  about  this 
ontroversy — a  reply  that  should  sink  deep  in 
he  hearts  of  politicians.  It  was,  that  he  never 
oubted  there  stiU  remained  sense  and  virtue 
nough  in  the  body  of  the  people  to  adhere  to 
tie  compact  of  their  fathers  and  preserve  this 
Fnion.  The  love  of  this  Union  was  a  passion 
dth  this  distinguished  man,  and  his  faith  in 
tie  continuance  and  prosperity  of  this  Confed- 
racy  was  such  as  no  danger  or  crisis  could 
bake. 

The  diminished  majority  by  which  he  was 
lected  to  the  present  Congress  would  seem,  to 
lose  at  a  distance,  to  indicate  that  he  had  lost 
round  with  his  party.  No  fears  were  ever 
atertained  of  his  election,  and  it  was  well  nn- 
erstood  in  his  district,  that  numbers  of  his 


friends  withheld  their  votes  with  the  kind 
intention  of  merely  trying  the  chastening  effect 
of  a  small  vote  and  seeming  indifference.  But 
few  ever  doubted  that  he  was  the  decided 
favorite  of  his  district ;  and  had  every  political 
friend  of  his  been  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  his  vote  was  necessary,  I  hazard  nothing 
in  saying  he  would  have  been  returned  by  a 
majority  of  eight  hundred  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  no  one  is  disposed  to 
regret  the  little  time  I  have  occupied  in  endeav- 
oring to  give  a  short  and  imperfect  .sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  this  justly  distinguished 
man.  In  a  few  days  more,  sir,  judging  from 
the  signs  of  the  times,  this  House  will  be  torn 
by  every  passion  that  can  conspire  to  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  its  deliberations  and  contribute 
to  a  country's  ruin. 

It  may  have  a  salutary  efiect,  and  mitigate 
in  some  measure  the  ferocity  of  the  war,  to 
pause  awhile,  and  bend  for  a  short  space  over 
the  grave  of  one  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was 
himself  actively  engaged  in  the  political  con- 
flicts which  even  then  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  country.  That  voice  which  was  then  so 
often  heard  above  the  storm,  and  never  un- 
heeded, is  now  hushed  in  death.  So  must  the 
passions  which  now  disturb  the  bosoms  of  his 
survivors  fret  their  brief  hour,  and  finally  sub- 
side in  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

What  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this 
gifted  man,  was  no  less  due  to  his  own  high 
character  and  extraordinary  qualities,  in  this 
House,  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  distinguished 
member,  than  to  the  deep  afiection  and  abiding 
confidence  of  his  constituents,  who  believe  that 
his  country,  like  themselves,  with  a  single  tear 
will  wash  away  the  remembrance  of  his  faults, 
while  with  proud  and  lofty  emotions  she  may 
contemplate  in  his  character  that  "noblest 
work  of  God,  an  honest  man." 

Mr.  M.  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  deeply  regrets  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Gkokge  C.  Deomsoole,  a  late 
member  of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  and  ofScers  of  this 
House  will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  by  wearing  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  communi- 
cated to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect,  this 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  December  27. 

Death  of  Senator  Fairfield. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 

informing  the  House  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon. 

John  Faieeibld,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

Maine. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Senate  having  been 
read — 
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Mr.  Hammons  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker :  In  raising  my  voice  for  tlie 
first  time  in  this  Hall,  it  devolves  upon  me  to 
perform  the  most  painful  and  melancholy  duty 
of  my  life. 

The  Hon.  John  Faieeield,  Senator  from 
Maine,  on  Friday  last,  at  twelve,  meridian,  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  with  an  un- 
usual flow  of  spirits,  surrounded  with  honors, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  enjoyments  that  earth 
can  afford;  at  a  quarter  before  eight  of  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  bid  adieu  to 
time,  and  his  pure  and  manly  spirit  had  returned 
to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Most  of  the  morning  of  that  day  I  spent  with 
him  in  friendly  and  social  converse ;  of  the 
evening,  in  witnessing  his  poignant  sufferings, 
his  struggle  with  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  in 
watching  over  his  lifeless  remains. 

How  sad,  how  sudden,  how  awful  the  change 
— a  change  which  even  now  I  can  hardly  real- 
ize! 

In  the  meridian  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  of  usefulness,  and  while  in  the  fuU 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  he  has  fallen. 

Governor  Faiefibld  was  emphatically  a  self- 
made  man.  By  his  own  industry  and  exertions 
he  acquired  an  education,  studied  law,  and  at 
an  early  day  took  rank  among  the  first  of  his 
profession.  His  fine  talents  and  affable  deport- 
ment soon  arrested  public  attention;  and  he 
was  called  at  an  early  age,  from  the  enjoyments 
of  private  life  and  domestic  happiness,  to  the 
performance  of  arduous  and  responsible  public 
duties. 

His  public  career,  though  not  long,  was  bril- 
liant. The  office  of  Reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  two  elections 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  four  elections  as 
the  chief  Executive  of  his  native  State,  and 
two  elections  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
■ — all  in  the  brief  period  of  about  twelve  years 
— were  the  rewards  of  his  worthy  and  generous 
aspirations. 

The  complicated  and  arduous  duties  of  all 
these  high  and  honorable  stations  he  discharged 
with  faithfulness  and  distinguished  ability,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  ele- 
vated him  to  power. 

He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
elements  of  popularity,  and  had  doubtless  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Maine  than  any  other  man  living.  His 
popularity  kept  pace  with  his  advancement, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  I  have  not 
a  doubt  he  possessed  more  numerous  and  de- 
voted friends  than  at  any  former  period  of  his 
life.  Unshaken  firmness,  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  a  sincerity  that  knew  no  guile, 
were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character. 

His  whole  life  evinced  an  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  justice  and  to  the  great  principles  of 
popular  rights. 

In  his  death  Maine  has  lost  one  of  her 
worthiest  and  noblest  sons — a  man  whom  she 
delighted  to  honor ;  society  has  been  bereft  of 


one  of  its  best  and  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  one  of  its 
ablest,  most  upright,  and  most  useful  mem- 
bers. 

Of  the  loss-  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  and 
to  the  numerous  pledges  of  their  affection,  it 
is  vain  to  speak.  The  blow  has  fallen  upon 
them  with  a  crushing  weight,  which  no  lan- 
guage can  portray,  and  which  none  but  those 
who  have  been  called  to  drink  of  the  same  bit- 
ter cup  can  conceive.  May  He  "  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  "  give  them  that 
support  and  consolation  which  no  earthly  pow- 
er can  bestow  1 

I  win  close  this  hasty  and  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  my  late  friend's  life  and  character  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  customary  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  Faikfield,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Faikfield 
be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by 
the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  iu  a  body  ;  and  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


Ttiesdat,  December  28. 

Thanhs  to  General  Scott  and  Army. 

Mr.  Htostt,  by  general  consent,  gave  notice 

that  to-morrow,  or  on  some  subsequent  day, 

he  would  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  following 

joint  resolutions : 

JOINT  EESOLTJTIONS  expressive  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major-General  Winfield  Scott,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  for  their  distin- 
guished gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1847. 

Resolved  unammously,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  presented  to  Winfield  Scott, 
Major-General  commanding  in  chief  the  army  in 
Mexico,  and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regular  and  volunteer  corp  under  him,  for 
their  uniform  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  conspic- 
uously displayed  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Tllua, 
March  29,  1847 ;  and  in  the  successive  battles  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  18th;  Coutreras,  San  Antonio, 
and  Churubusco,  August  19th  and  20th ;  and  for 
the  victories  achieved  in  front  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
September  8th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  metropolis,  September  14th,  184'?;  ia 
which  the  Mexican  troops,  greatly  superior  in  pum- 
bers,  and  with  every  advantage  of  position,  were  in 
every  conflict  signally  defeated  by  the  Amepoan 
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2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  cause  to 
be  struck  a  gold  medal,  with  devices  emblematical 
of  the  series  of  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  the 
army,  and  presented  to  Major-General  Winfield 
Scott,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
by  Congress  of  his  valor,  skill,  and  judicious  con- 
duct in  the  memorable  campaign  of  184'?. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  be  communicated  to  Major-General  Scott 
in  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
give  effect  to  the  objects  thereof. 

The  notice  was  entered  on  the  Journal. 


Monday,  January  3,  1848. 

Thanks  to  OeneralTaylor — The  War. 

Mr.  HoTTSTOir,  of  Delaware, — previous  notice 
having  been  given — introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Major-General 
Taylor: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due,  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Major-General  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  volunteers  under  his 
command,  for  their  indomitable  valor,  skill,  and  good 
conduct,  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  22d  and 
23d  days  of  February  last,  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  in  defeating  a  numerous  Mexican  army,  con- 
sisting of  four  times  their  number,  and  composed 
of  chosen  troops,  under  their  favorite  commander. 
General  Santa  Anna,  and  thereby  obtaining  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  which,  for  its  signal  and  bril- 
liant character,  is  unsurpassedia  the  military  annals 
of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal, 
with  devices  emblematical  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment, and  presented  to  Major-General  Taylor,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Con- 
gress of  his  judicious  and  distinguished  conduct  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  be  communicated  to  Major-General  Taylor 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  objects  thereof. 


Feidat,  January  7. 
The  New  Rule  relating  to  Debate. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair.) 

The  Ohaieman  stated  the  pending  question 
to  be  on  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Sims,  before  voting  on  the  appeal,  de- 
aired  to  say  a  few  words.  He  had  found  among 
the  catalogue  of  rules  one  which  provided  that 
"  no  member  shall  occupy  more  than  one  hour 
in  debate  on  any  question  in  the  House  or  in 


committee ;  but  a  member  reporting  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration  from  a  committee,  may 
open  and  close  the  debate,  provided  that  where 
debate  is  closed  by  order  of  the  House,  any 
member  shall  be  allowed,  in  committee,  five 
minutes  to  explain  any  amendment  he  may 
offer."  That  was  the  one-hour  rule,  as  adopted 
at  the  present  session.  The  36th  rule  of  the 
last  Congress,  which  had  also  been  adopted, 
provided  that  "no  member  shall  speak  more 
than  once  to  the  same  question  without  leave 
of  the  House,  unless  he  be  the  mover,  proposer, 
or  introducer  of  any  matter  pending ;  in  which 
case  he  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  in  reply, 
but  not  until  every  member  choosing  to  speak 
shaU  have  spoken."  The  133d  rule  provided 
for  the  suspension  of  the  rules  and  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  committee  and  for 
discharging  a  committee  from  a  bOl.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  was  the  rule  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice, that  debate  might  be  closed  by  the  pre- 
vious question ;  and  the  question  now  was  as 
to  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to 
these  rules,  taken  in  connection  and  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Under  the  old  36th 
rule,  the  mover  was  entitled  to  speak  two 
hours,  but  he  was  not  to  speak  for  a  second 
hour,  until  every  body  desiring  to  do  so  had 
spoken  once ;  but  what  was  the  proviso  to  the 
new  rule  ?  It  was  the  exclusion  of  a  conclu- 
sion. It  was  intended  to  apply  to  debate  closed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  by  order  of  the 
House,  and  excluded  the  conclusion  that  the 
preceding  rule  had  any  application  to  such  sub- 
ject. It  was  designed  to  show  that  the  preced- 
ing rule  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  to 
the  mover  one  hour  to  speak  in  addition  to  his 
opening  hour,  when  debate  was  closed  by  order 
of  the  House.  A  member  reporting  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration,  may  open  and  close 
the  debate ;  but  his  right  was  to  be  operated 
upon  by  this  proviso,  otherwise  every  member 
who  may  not  have  spoken  would  also  have  the 
right  to  speak  one  hour.  And  if  the  interpre- 
tation contended  for  in  committee  were  sus- 
tained, it  would  also  prolong  debate  for  one 
hour  after  the  previous  question  had  been  or- 
dered. After  sustaining  this  position  by  argu- 
ment and  illustration,  he  concluded  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  decision  of  the 
chairman  would  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Gebbn,  Mr.  Sttjaet,  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
0.  J.  Ingbesoll,  Mr.  Gentet,  Mr.  Ehbtt,  and 
Mr.  Stanton,  also  participated  in  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  question  involved  in  the 
appeal ;  on  which  the  vote  was  taken  by  tellers, 
and  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Chair  by  101 
to  73. 

So  the  committee  decided  that  a  mover  is 
entitled  to  speak  one  hour,  or  the  residue  of 
an  hour  partly  occupied,  after  the  time  fixed 
by  an  order  of  the  House  to  terminate  de- 
bate. 
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Thtjesdat,  January  13. 
Return  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico. 
The  Speakee  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing Message    from  the  President  of   the 
United  States; 

Washington,  January  12,  1848. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States : 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Eepre'sentatlTes  of  the  4th  instant,  re- 
questing the  President  to  communicate  to  that 
House  "  any  instructions  which  may  have  been  given 
to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  persons,  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  President  General  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
or  any  other  Mexican,  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  War,  issued  in  January,  1846,  for 
the  march  of  the  army  from  the  Nueces  River, 
across  the  'stupendous  deserts'  which  intervene, 
to  the  Rio  Grande ;  that  the  date  of  all  such  in- 
structions, orders,  and  correspondence  be  set  forth, 
together  with  the  instructions  and  orders  issued  to 
Mr.  Shdell  at  any  time  prior  or  subsequent  to  his 
departure  for  Mexico  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  that  Republic,"  requesting  the 
President  also  to  "  communicate  all  the  orders  and 
correspondence  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  General  Parades." 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  with  the  documents  accompanying 
the  sime,  which  contain  all  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Executive  which  it  is  deemed 
compatible  with  the  public  interests  to  communi- 
cate. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  I  refer  you  to  my  annual 
message  of.  December  8,  1846.  The  facts  and  con- 
siderations stated  in  that  message  induced  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated.  This 
order  was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  order  to 
blockade  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  both  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  day  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  recognized  by 
Congresa  It  was  issued  solely  upon  the  views  of 
policy  presented  in  that  message,  and  without  any 
understanding  on  the  subject,  direct  or  incUrect, 
■with  Santa  Anna  or  any  other  person. 

Genera}  Paredes  evaded  the  vigilance  of  our 
combined  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Mexico  from  the  exile  into  which  he 
had  been  driven,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  after  that 
city  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  were  in 
our  military  occupation,  as  will  appear  from  the 
accompanying  reports  and  documents. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  "instructions  and 
orders  issued  by  Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time  prior  or 
subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  that  Repub- 
lic." The  customary  and  usual  reservation  con- 
tained in  calls  of  either  House  of  Congress  upon 
the  Executive  for  information  relating  to  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  has  been  omitted  in 
the  resolution  before  me.  The  call  of  the  house  is 
unconditional.  It  is,  that  the  information  requested 
be  communicated,  and  thereby  be  made  public, 


whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive,  who  is 
charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  such  in- 
formation, when  disclosed,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest  or'  not.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  serious  deliberation  with  me,  whether  I  could, 
consistently  with  my  constitutional  duty,  and  my 
sense  of  the  public  interests  involved  and  to  be 
affected  by  it,  violate  an  important  principle, 
always  heretofore  held  sacred  by  my  predecessors, 
as  I  should  do  by  a  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  House.  President  Washington,  in  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1796,  declined  to  comply  with  a  request 
contained  in  a  resolution  of  that  body,  to  lay  be- 
fore them  a  "  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  "together  with 
the  correspondence  and  other  documents  relative  to 
the  said  treaty,  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers 
as  any  existing  negotiations  may  render  improper  to 
be  disclosed."  In  assigning  his  reasons  for  declin- 
ing to  comply  with  the  call,  he  declared  that  "  the 
nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and 
their  success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy ;  and, 
even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  the  measures,  demands,  and  eventual  conces- 
sions which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contem- 
plated, would  be  extremely  impolitic  ;  for  this  might 
have  a  pernicious  influence  in  future  negotiations, 
or  produce  immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps 
danger  and  mischief,  in  relation  to  other  powers. 
The  necessity  of  suoli  caution  and  secrecy  was  one 
cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making 
treaties  in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — the  principle  on  which  that 
body  was  formed  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of 
members.  To  admit,  then,  a  right  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  demand,  and  to  have,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotia- 
tion with  a  foreign  power,  would  be  to  estabhsh  a 
dangerous  precedent."  In  that  case,  the  instruc- 
tions and  documents  called  for,  related  to  a  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate,  and  the  negotiations  in  rela- 
tion to  it  had  been  terminated.  There  was  an  ex- 
press reservation,  too,  "  excepting "  from  the  call 
all  such  papers  as  related  to  "  any  existing  negotia- 
tions "  which  it  might  be  improper  to  disclose.  In 
that  case,  President  Washington  deemed  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  an  important  principle,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  dangerous  precedent,"  and  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests,  to  comply  with  the  call  of 
the  House.  Without  deeming  it  to  be  necessary 
on  the  present  occasion  to  examine  or  decide  upon 
the  other  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  his  refusal 
to  communicate  the  information  requested  by  the 
House,  the  one  which  is  herein  recited  is  in  my 
judgment  conclusive  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. 

Indeed,  the  objections  to  complying  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  contained  in  the  resolution 
before  me,  are  much  stronger  than  those  which  ex- 
isted iii  the  case  of  the  resolution  in  ITSB.  This 
resolution  calls  for  the  "  instructions  and  orders" 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
which  relate  to  negotiations  which  have  not  been 
terminated,  and  which  may  be  resumed.  The  in- 
formation called  for,  respects  negotiations  which 
the  United  States  offered  to  open  with  Mexico  im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
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isting  war.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  relate  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  out  of  which  the  war 
grew,  and  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  we  were 
prepared  to  offer  to  Mexico  in  our  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  These  differences  still  remain  un- 
settled, and  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  House 
would  be  to  make  public,  through  that  channel, 
and  to  communicate  to  Mexico,  now  a  public  ene- 
my engaged  in  war,  information  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  serious  embarrassment  in  any  future 
negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  I  have 
heretofore  communicated  to  Congress  all  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Mexico,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  that  Republic,  can,  in  my  judgment,  be 
at  this  time  communicated  without  serious  injury 
to  the  public  Interest. 

Entertaining  this  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  furnish  any  information  which  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  which 
either  House  of  Congress  may  at  any  time  request, 
I  regard  it  to  be  my  constitutional  right  and  my 
solemn  duty,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
to  decline  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
House  contained  in  their  resolution. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Mr.  Adams  rose,  and  spoke  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker :  The  state  of  my  voice  is  such, 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  to  this 
House  1;}ie  observations  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  this 
case.  I  will  state,  sir,  that  the  reason  why  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course  is,  that  I 
consider  it  a  novel  thing,  and  a  thing  affecting 
the  rights  of  this  House,  and  of  the  constituency 
of  this  House — the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  denies,  sir,  as  I  understand  it,  the  power,  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  House  to  call  for 
that  information.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Union  that  it  has  been 
denied.  In  the  case  to  which  the  President 
refers,  when  a  call  was  made  upon  President 
Washington,  there  was  (as  the  Message  now 
states)  an  exception  for  cases  which  he  might 
think  not  proper  to  be  inquired  into  at  the 
time. 

Now,  sir,  the  President  has  not  added  what 
was  the  action  of  the  House  upon  that ;  and 
the  action  of  the  House  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  resistance  of  President  Washington 
to  their  call.  The  House  formally  declared — 
and  I  wish  the  Journal  might  be  looked  to  to  see 
— the  House  formally  declared,  against  Presi- 
dent Washington,  their  right  to  call  for  such 
information.  That  was  their  action ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  know — although  the  very  memory  of 
Washington,  by  everybody  in  this  country,  at 
this  time,  (and  by  none  more  than  myself,)  is 
reverenced  next  to  worship — the  President  was 
wrong  in  that  particular  instance,  and  went 
too  far  to  deny  the  power  of  the  House ;  and 
as  to  his  reasons,  I  never  thought  they  were 
suflScient  in  that  case.  And  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion,  and  most  assuredly  that  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 


which  I  do  not  profess  to  belong,  [a  laugh,] 
they  have  unanimously  disapproved  of  that  act 
of  President  Washington,  as  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  this  House,  and  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  I  cannot  enter  into  an  argument  npon 
this  subject,  but  I  consider  it  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  I  am  certainly  indisposed  to  lay  this 
Message  upon  the  table.  I  desire  it  may  be 
printed ;  that  it  may  go  to  the  whole  country ; 
that  it  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  people  as 
well  as  J)y  this  House.  I  think  this  House 
ought  to  sustain,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their 
right  to  call  for  information  upon  questions  in 
which  war  and  peace  are  concerned.  They 
ought  to  maintain  their  right,  and  maintain  it 
in  a  very  distinct  manner,  against  this  assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  refer  the  Message  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  whatever  my  feelings  may  be  in 
respect  to  their  firmness  in  resisting  this  claim 
set  up  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  wiU  take  it,  and  will  examine  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  tfnited  States,  its  principles, 
the  history  of  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  that  time  to  the  present,  and 
wUl  make  a  report  upon  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
As  to  a  Select  Committee,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  a  Select  Committee  should  bo 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  instead  of  referring 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  And, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  should  go  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, provided  that  I  am  not  to  be  a  member 
of  it  myself. 

I  therefore  myself,  in  the  first  place,  hope 
that  a  Select  Committee,  of  which  I-  shall  not 
be  a  member,  wiU  be  appointed ;  and  if  that  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  this  House,  that  it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs.  All  the  Mes- 
sages of  the  President  are  usually  referred. 

I  should  say  much  more,  sir,  if  I  had  the 
power. 

Mr.  Kins,  of  Georgia,  said  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  this  question,  or  to  say  five 
words  upon  it  at  this  time.  He  hoped  the 
suggestion  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  would  prevail,  and 
that  a  Select  Committee  would  be  appointed, 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  be  made  the 
chairman  thereof. 

Mr.  K.  rose  to  make  the  motion  to  refer  the 
Message  to  a  Select  Committee,  if  it  had  not 
been  already  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 


IN  SENATE. 

Feidat,  January  21. 

The  Journal  having  been  read — 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday. 
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Death  of  the  Eon.  John  W.  RornbecTc. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  communicating  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoenbbok,  a  Eepresentative  in 
that  body  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereupon. 

Mr.  Oambeon  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

It  is  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  detain  the 
Senate  for  a  moment  before  I  move  the  cus- 
tomary resolutions  which  here  mark  the  death 
of  one  of  our  number. 

JoHW  "W.  Hoenbbok,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  at  his  residence,  in  the  county  of 
Lehigh,  a  few  days  since. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  but  from  those  who  knew 
him  well,  I  learned  that  he  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey ;  that  he  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, in  New  York ;  and  that  he  settled,  about 
sixteen  years  since,  at  AUentown,'  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  studied  law,  and  where  he 
was,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  a  respected  and 
successful  member  of  the  bar. 

He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  ability,  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  but  of  social  habits,  and 
of  a  disposition  so  kiud  and  benevolent — so 
willing  to  serve  others  rather  than  himself,  that 
he  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  came 
within  his  circle.  Honorable,  high-minded, 
and  generous,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all, 
and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  without  an  enemy. 

His  election  was  a  tribute  to  his  private  vir- 
tues._  Living  in  a  district  opposed  to  him  in 
politics,  he  was  elected  by  a  decided  majority 
over  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  high  char- 
acter. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  ho  came  here 
to  fulfil  his  trust ;  but  the  disease  which  had 
marked  him  for  its  victim  made  such  rapid  in- 
roads upon  his  constitution,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  seat  the  first  week  of  the 
session.  He  returned  to  his  home,  where  he 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends. 
Those  whom  he  had  cherished  and  protected 
were  around  him  to  smooth  his  pillow  in  the 
last  struggle  between  time  and  eternity ;  and 
he  died,  as  the  good  man  can  only  die,  calmly 
relying  upon  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer. 
Whilst  we  mourn  his  early  death,  we  should 
rejoice  that  his  life  was  so  pure  as  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  he  has  only  exchanged  mortality 
for  a  happy  immortality. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John 
"W.  HoKNBECK,  a  Eepresentative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mesohed,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from 
a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 


Jiesolved,  That  as  a  further  testimony  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATn/ES. 

Monday,  February  T. 

Thanks  to  General  Scott,  etc. 

Mr.  Hunt  asked  the  consent  of  the  House 

to  introduce  the   following  joint  resolutions, 

of  which  previous  notice  had  been  given : 

JOINT  EESOLUTIONS  expressive  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major-General  Winfield  Scott  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  for  their  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the 
campaign  of  1847. 

Resolved  imanimously  by  the  Senate  and  Sofuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  presented  to  Winfield  Scott, 
Major-General  commanding  in  chief  the  army  in 
Mexico,  and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  corps  under  him,  for 
their  uniform  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  con- 
spicuously displayed  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
TJlua,  ifarch  29,  1847  ;  and  in  the  successive  battles 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18  ;  Contreras,  San  Antonio, 
and  Churubusco,  August  19th  and  Mth-;  and  for 
the  victories  achieved  in  front  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, September  8th,  11th,  12th,  and  ISth ;  and  the 
capture  of  the  metropolis,  September  14th,  1847 ; 
in  which  the  Mexican  troops,  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  and  with  every  advantage  of  position, 
were  in  every  conflict  signally  defeated  by  the 
American  arms. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  XTnited 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  cause  to  be 
struck  a  gold  medal,  with  devices  emblematical  of 
the  series  of  brilliant  victories  achieved  by  the 
army,  and  presented  to  Major-General  Winfield 
Scott,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
by  Congress  of  his  valor,  skill,  and  judicious  con- 
duct in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1847. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  be  communicated  to  Major-General  Scott 
in  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
give  effect  to  the  object  thereof. 

The  House  then  seconded  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  and  the  main  question  was 
ordered  to  be  now  put. 

The  roU  was  then  called,  and — 

Mr.  Haskell  rose  when  his  name  was  called 
and  desired  to  explain,  that  while  voting  with 
great  pleasure  for  these  resolutions,  he  did  not 
wish  to  bo  understood  as  voting  for  himself. 
Having  been  an  officer  on  the  occasions  referred 
to,  he  was  placed  in  a  delicate  position ;  but 
with  this  explanation  he  gladly  gave  his  vote 
in  the  afflmrative. 

The  question  on  the  pass^e  of  the  resolution 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  197, 
nay  1. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Thanks  to  General  Taylor,  etc. 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  rules  having  heen  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  due,  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Major-General  Zachary 
Taylor,  aiid,  through  him,  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  volunteers 
under  his  command,  for  their  indomitable  valor, 
skill,  and  good  conduct,  conspicuously  displayed  on 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  days  of  Febru- 
ary last,  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Viata,  in  defeating 
a,  Mexican  army  of  more  than  four  times  their 
number,  consisting  of  chosen  troops,  under  their 
favorite  commander,  General  Santa  Anna,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  which, 
for  its  signal  and  brilliant  character,  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  TJnited  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal, 
with  devices  emblematical  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment, and  presented  to  Major-General  Zachary 
Taylor,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
by  Congress  of  his  judicious  and  distinguished  con- 
duct on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
be  communicated  to  Major-General  Taylor  in.  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  object  thereof. 

The  resolutions  were  read  a  first  and  second 
time. 

Mr.  Stephens  moved  the  previous  question 
on  their  engrossment  and  third  reading,  which 
was  seconded;  and,  under  its  operation,  the 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  he  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time ;  and,  heing  engrossed,  they 
were  accordingly  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
— ^yeas  181,  nay  1. 


MoiTDAT,  February  14. 
RefuwUng  of  Money  Try  the  States. 

Mr.  MtTEPHT  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution,  which  were  agreed  to : 

Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate 
the  deposits  of  the  public  money,"  approved  June 
23,  1836,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  1st  of  January,  183Y,  reserving  five 
millions  of  dollars,  was  directed  to  be  deposited  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  several 
States,  on  receiving  certificates  of  deposits  thereof 
signed  by  their  treasurers,  or  other  competent 
authorities,  and  expressing  the  usual  and  legal  obli- 
gations, and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  repayment  thereof,  and  for  paying 
the  said  moneys  and  every  part  thereof  from  time 
to  time,  whenever  the  same  should  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  defraying  any 
wants  of  the  public  treasury  :  in  pursuance  of  which 
act,  the  sum  of  $28,101,644  91  was  deposited  with 
the  several  States : 

And  whereas,  the  moneys  so  deposited  are  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  wants  of  the 
Vol.  XVI.— 10 


public  treasury,  and  sound  policy  dictates  the  pro- 
priety of  avoiding  a  large  public  debt,  which  other- 
wise must  accrue :  Therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  call  for  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States  deposited  with  the  States,  according 
to  the  pledged  faith  of  the  States,  in  the  manner 
designated  by  the  said  act  of  June  23,  1836. 


IN   SENATE-. 

Wednesday,  February  16. 
Thanks  to  General  Scott,  etc. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, expressive  of  thanks  to  General 
WiNEiELD  Scott,  and  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, for  their  distinguished  gallantry  and 
services. 

The  resolution  having  had  its  third  reading,, 
the  question  was  put  on  its  passage ;  when — 

Mr.  Hale  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and 
the  vote  was  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Badger, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,.  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dayton,. 
Dickinson,  Dix,  IJowns,  Felch,  Foote,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Mangum,  Mason, 
Miller,  Moor,  Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Turney,  Upham,  Westcott,  aiid,  Yulee — i2. 

Nat.— Mr.  Hale— 1. 

Thanks  to  General  Taylor. 

The  Senate  then,  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  from  the  House  of  thanks  to 
Major-G«neral  Tatloe, 

The  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Oeittendbn  said :  I  rise  to  inquire 
whether  the  resolution  is  now  in  a  state  to 
admit  of  amendment.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that 
some  little  modification  of  the  language  of  the 
resoMtion  wiU  be  an  improvement  of  it.  When 
before  the  military  committee,  some  exception 
was  taken  to  the  form  of  the  resolution ;  but  I 
am  one  who  is  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  the 
language  used  on  such,  occasions,  when  compli- 
ment is  intended,  and  so,  rather  than  disturb 
the  resolution,  we  thought  it  best  to  report  it 
back  to  the  Senate  just  as  it  was  sent  to  us. 
But  upon  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  I  think 
it  proper  to  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
striking  out  the  word  "indomitable,"  and 
"  thereby  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  enemy, 
which,  for  its  signal  and  brilliant  character,  ia 
unsurpassed  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  called  for  a 
reading  of  the  resolution  as  proposed  tO'  be 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  read, 
and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  question  was  then  put,  and  decided  as 
follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton.  Badger,  Bagby,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Brad- 
bury, Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Ciarke,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dayton, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote,  Greene,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Mangum,  Mason, 
Miller,  Moor,  Niles,  Kusk,  Sevier,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Turney,  Upham,  Westcott,  and  Yulee^-iY 

Nat.— Mr.  Hale— 1. 

It  being  near  three  o'clock  when  the  resolu- 
tions were  disposed  of,  the  special  order  was 
postponed,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business ;  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 


Monday,  February  31. 
Heirs  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Paul 
Jones. 

The  amendment  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Datis,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  that  the  bill  did  not  orig- 
inate in  the  committee  this  year,  and  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  passed 
without  reference,  having  passed  both  Houses 
last  session,  and  failed  to  become  a  law  in  con- 
sequence of  being  accidentally  lost  in  the  lobby 
on  the  way  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
Owing  to  the  oom-tesy,  not  to  say  a  sense  of 
justice  of  the  Senate,  it  was  passed  this  session 
without  being  subjected  to  the  usual  form  of 
■reference  to  a  committee.  The  claim  itself  had 
undergone  a  strict  investigation  on  these  occa- 
sions. Twice  had  it  been  the  subject  of  a 
favorable  report,  and  it  had  again  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  vote  in  its  favor.  The  amend- 
ments were  entirely  immaterial,  being  merely 
verbal.  There  was  only  one  that  had  any  sub- 
stance, and  that  made  an  exception  against  the 
heirs  of  Captain  Landais,  who  have  received 
their  share  of  the  original  claim.  He  hoped 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  move  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Davis  was  quite  aware  that  this  bill  had 
received  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  at  the  last  session.  StiU  he 
was  not  able  to  understand  the  bearing  of  the 
amendments  which  had  been  read.  He  could 
not  determine,  without  some  examination, 
whether  they  were  important  or  not ;  there- 
fore, without  entertaining  any  hostile  feeling 
to  the  bill,  or  any  desire  to  delay  its  final  pas- 
sage, he  believed  that  it  had  better  be  examined 
by  a  committee ;  at  least,  that  was  his  impres- 
sion, although  if  the  Senate  thought  otherwise, 
he  should  not  insist  on  his  motion. 


Mr.  Hannegan  then  rose,  but  yielded  to 

Mr.  Benton,  who  inquired  if  the  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  in  the  negative,  and  added, 
that  it  would  not  be,  unless  the  general'  sense 
of  the  Senate  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Benton  then  said  that  it  would  not  be 
withdrawn  by  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  he  would  object  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  motion.  This  was  a  case  seventy  years  old 
— approaching  very  close  to  that — and  within 
the  last  two  or  three  sessions  had  had  at  least 
a  rapid  passage  through  the  two  Houses.  Now 
he  was  told  by  old  Senators,  when  he  came 
there,  that  he  should  distrust  any  thing  that 
went  rapidly  and  unanimously,  and  then: 
philosophical  reasoning  was,  that  the  human 
mind  was  so  various  in  its  conclusions,  that  if 
any  case  was  fully  stated  and  presented  in  all 
its  bearings,  there  would  be  difference  of  opm- 
ion  in  regard  to  it,  and  that,  therefore,  when 
a  case  passed  rapidly  through  a  legislative  body, 
the  presumption  was  that  it  had  not  been  fully 
stated  and  attentively  examined.  He  was  not 
in  his  seat  when  this  bill  was  called  up  and 
passed  through  the  Senate,  without  the  obser- 
vance of  the  usual  forms.  Had  he  been  in  his 
place  upon  that  occasion,  he  should  have  moved 
that  it  be  subjected  to  all  those  forms  which 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  had  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests,  and  for  insur- 
ing sound  and  wholesome  legislation.  No*, 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  claim,  he 
knew  nothing.  But  he  did  know  one  thing : 
that  our  ancestors,  the  men  of  the  Eevolntion, 
were  just  men.  He  doubted  neither  their  jus- 
tice nor  their  patriotism.  They  were  also  wise 
men.  The  men  of  the  Revolution  constituted 
a  body  of  men  rarely  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — rarely  equalled  in  the  justice,  wisdom, 
and  moderation  of  all  their  doings.  They  who 
lived  during  the  Revolution,  and  were  cog- 
nizant of  all  that  occurred  during  that  period, 
soon  after  that  event — each  State  within  itself, 
and  the  General  Government  by  assuming  an 
amount  perhaps  exceeding  all  just  demands 
against  it — settled  every  just  claim  upon  them, 
and  they  settled  precisely  as  every  man  settles 
who  is  just,  and  at  the  same  time,  poor.  They 
settled  all  accounts  against  them,  and,  if  they 
could  not  pay,  they  gave  their  notes.  Certifi- 
cates were  given  in  every  case  in  which  they 
thought  that  any  thing  was  due ;  and  his  read- 
ing led  him  to  say,  that  in  the  general  assumpsit 
which  took  place  about  the  year  '94,  an  amount 
over  and  above  what  was  due  was  assumed  and 
allowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  everything 
which  generosity  even,  not  to  speak  of  justice, 
demanded.  That  was  bis  understanding  of  the 
closing  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Revolution,  and 
with  that  understanding,  he  looked  with  ex- 
treme suspicion  upon  any  claim  that  was  now 
presented.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  claim  was 
nothing  less  than  an  impeachment  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  men  of  that  day ;  if  not  of  their 
integrity,  at  all  events,  of  their  knowledge  of 
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their  own  transactions ;  and  assumed  that  they 
of  the  third  generation  knew  the  transactions 
of  their  grandfathers  better  than  they  did  at 
the  time  when  these  transactions  took  place ! 
He  asked  what  wonld  become  of  Senators,  if, 
at  the  end  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  their  chil- 
dren should  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  demand 
which  might  be  then  brought  up  against  their 
ancestors  ?  How  would  Senators  meet  a  claim 
presented  against  them  for  transactions  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  on  the  part  of  their  grand- 
fathers ?  There  must  be  some  end  to  this  busi- 
ness. Every  generation  was  charged  with  the 
management  of  its  own  business.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  should  have  exactly  a  statute  of 
limitation,  but  he  said  that  that  principle  must 
go  into  the  affairs  of  the  vrhole  community, 
otherwise  nothing  public  or  private,  nothing 
between  man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation, 
could  ever  be  regarded  as  settled.  It  was  a 
just  principle  that  they  who  lived  at  the  time, 
and  were  cognizant  of  the  transaction,  were 
the  proper  persons  to  settle  the  case.  There 
was  great  danger  in  posterity  attempting  to 
open  transactions  which  had  been  passed  upon 
by  preceding  generations.  He  hoped  that  the 
bill  would  be  referred  and  examined,  and  that 
it  would  be  subjected  to  every  form  which  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  had  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  public  interests  and 
securing  sound  and  wholesome  legislation. 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
passed  over  informally,  in  order  that  the  special 
order  might  be  taken  up. 
Several  Senatobs.  "  Question." 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  refer  the  biU  to  the  committee,  and  it  was 
agreed  to — ayes  25. 

Illness  of  John  Quiricy  Adams, 
Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  with  great  feeling, 
said:  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  painful  an- 
nouncement to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
this  instant  adjourned  under  the  most  afflicting 
circumstances.  A  calamitous  visitation  has 
fallen  on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable 
members — one  who  has  been  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  character  has  in- 
spired the  highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr. 
Adams  has  just  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and 
has  been  carried  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
may  be  at  this  moment  passing  from  the  earth, 
under  the  roof  that  covers  us,  and  almost  in 
our  presence.  In  these  circumstances  the  whole 
Senate  wiU  feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  unable 
to  attend  to  any  business.  I  therefore  move 
the  immediate  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Ttiksdat,  February  22. 
The  House  met  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  usual 
hour,  and  it  was  marked  with  deep  solemnity 


and  sadness.  The  Rev.  H.  Slioee,  the  Con- 
gressional Chaplain,  performed  the  duty  of  his 
office  with  unusual  impressiveness,  and  tenderly 
and  delicately  alluded  to  the  venerable  sage 
who  lay  in  an  adjoining  room,  unconscious  of 
all  earthly  concerns,  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 

The  Speaker  then  rose  and  said,  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  state  to  the  House  from  the  chair 
that  his  venerable  colleague,  John  Quinot 
Adams,  was  stiU  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
in  the  Speaker's  room,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  medical  advisers,  was  rapidly  sinking. 

Mr.  BuKT  moved  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  GiDDiNGS  suggested  that  the  Journal  of 
yesterday  should  state  the  cause  of  its  early 
adjournment. 

The  Speaker  acquiesced,  and  directed  the 
Olerk  to  record  the  melancholy  circumstance. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  February  23, 

The  Journal  having  beeen  read — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  said 
that  he  was  informed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  met  and  instantly  adjourned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  and  dangerous  illness 
of  Mr.  Adams,  who  stUl  lay  within  these  walls 
in  a  very  perilous  condition.  Mr.  Adams,  he 
said,  had  attained  to  a  great  age,  and  had  been 
eminently  distinguished  among  the  illustrious 
men  of  the  country ;  and  he  hoped,  under  the 
circumstances  which  existed,  the  motion  he 
was  about  to  make  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  anxieties  of  the  moment,  as  well  as  venera- 
tion for  one  who  has  so  long  been  an  important 
co-laborer  in  our  councils,  in  a  measure  unfitted 
us  for  deliberation. 

Mr.  D.  then  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  nemine  dissentiente  ;  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATITE8. 

■Wednesday,  February  23. 

After  an  appropriate  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Sliceb,  the  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr,  Babeing- 
TON,  adjourned. 


Thitesday,  February  24, 

Honors  to  Mr.  Adams. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour,  and  was 
opened  by  prayer  by  the  Chaplain.  A  full 
attendance  of  members  and  a  crowded  audience 
attested  the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  which 
called  the  two  Houses  to  offer  public  testimo- 
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nials  of  their  profound  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  Eon.  John  Quinot  Adams,  who  breathed 
his  last  on  yesterday  evening,  and  whose  mor- 
tal remains  yet  lie  within  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  Speakee  (the  Hon.  R.  0.  Wintheop) 
rose,  and  in  a  feeling  and  affecting  manner 
addressed  the  House  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 

Jiepresentatives  of  the  United  States : 

It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the  Ohair  should 
announce  officially  to  this  House  an  event  al- 
ready known  to  the  members  individually,  and 
which  has  filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

A  seat  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated,  tow- 
ards which  our  eyes  have  been  accustomed  to 
turn  with  no  common  interest. 

A  voice  has  been  hushed  forever  in  this  Hall, 
to  which  all  ears  have  been  wont  to  listen  with 
profound  reverence. 

A  venerable  form  has  faded  from  our  sight, 
around  which  we  have  daily  clustered  with  an 
affectionate  regard. 

A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the 
living  statesmen  of  our  land,  which  has  been 
associated  for  more  than  half  a  century  with 
the  highest  civil  service,  and  the  loftiest  civil 
renown. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  John  Quhtot 
Adams  sunk  in  his  seat,  in  presence  of  us  all, 
by  a  sudden  illness,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered; and  he  died  in  the  Speaker's  room 
at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  last  evening, 
with  the  officers  of  the  House  and  the  delega- 
tion of  his  own  Massachusetts  around  him. 

"Whatever  advanced  age,  long  experience, 
great  ability,  vast  learning,  accumulated  public 
honors,  a  spotless  private  character,  and  a  firm 
religious  faith,  could  do  to  render  any  one  an 
object  of  interest,  respect,  and  admiration,  they 
had  done  for  this  distinguished  person ;  and 
interest,  respect,  and  admiration  are  but  feeble 
terms  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  the 
members  of  this  House  and  the  people  of  the 
country  have  long  regarded  him. 

After  a  life  of  eighty  years,  devoted  from  its 
earliest  maturity  to  the  public  service,  he  has 
at  length  gone  to  his  rest.  He  has  been  privi- 
leged to  die  at  his  post ;  to  fall  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties ;  to  expire  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  Oapitol ;  and  to  have  his  last  scene 
associated  forever  in  history  with  the  birthday 
of  that  illustrious  Patriot,  whose  just  discern- 
ment brought  him  first  into  the  service  of  his 
country. 

The  close  of  such  a  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  not  an  event  for  unmingled  emotions. 
We  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  regret,  that 
he  died  as  he  has  died.  He  himself  could  have 
desired  no  other  end.  "  This  is  the  end  of 
earth,"  were  his  last  words,  uttered  on  the  day 
on  which  he  fell.  But  we  might  almost  hear 
him  exclaiming,  as  he  left  us — in  a  language 
hardly  less  familiar  to  him  than  his  native 
tongue — "  Sob  est,  nimirum,  magis  feliciter  de 
vitd  migrare,  quam  morV" 


It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  honors  shall 
be  paid  to  his  memory.  No  acts  of  ours  are 
necessary  to  his  fame.  But  it  may  be  due  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  country,  that  the  national 
sense  of  his  character  and  services  should  be 
fitly  commemorated. 

When  the  Speakee  concluded — 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  rise,  with  no  ordinary  emo- 
tions, to  perform  a  painful  duty,  which  has 
been  assigned  me  by  my  colleagues,  growing 
out  of  an  event  which  has  recently  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  us,  the  announcement  of  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  Chair.  My  late 
venerable  colleague  is  no  more !  A  great  and 
good  man  has  fallen !  He  has  been  stricken 
down  in  the  midst  of  us,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties.  One  whose  public  services 
are  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— one  who  has  come  down  to  ns  from 
past  generations,  and  of  whom  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  he  was  living  in  the  midst  of 
posterity,  an  example  to  us  and  to  those  who 
come  after  us — has  ceased  from  his  labors,  and 
gone  to  his  reward.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  death  are  known  to  every 
member  of  this  House',  and  are  calculated  to 
make  •'a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  They 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  my  own  mind  and 
feelings,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  beheve 
that  silence  is  the  most  appropriate  token 
of  our  grief,- and  the  most  suitable  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

John  Quinot  Adams  was  born  on  the  11th 
day  of  July,  1767,  in  that  part  of  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Quiacy, 
and  hence  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  In  1778,  when  he  was  but  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  accompanied  his  father,  John  Adams, 
to  France,  who  was  sent  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Arthur  Lee,  as  Commissioners  to  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  After  remaining  in  France 
about  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the 
French  and  Latin  languages,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  in  August,  1779.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  his  father  was  again  despatched 
to  Europe  for  the  discharge  of  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, and  took  his  son  John  Quincy  with  him. 
At  Paris  he  was  put  to  school ;  and  when,  in 
1780,  John  Adams  removed  to  Holland,  his  son 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  at 
Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  of  the  University 
at  Leyden.  Francis  Dana,  who  accompanied 
John  Adams,  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy, 
received  in  1781  the  appointment  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  took  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  him 
as  his  private  secretary.  Here  he  remained  till 
October,  1782,  when  he  left  Mr.  Dana  at  St. 
Petersbm-gh,  and  returned  through  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  till  his  father 
took  him  to  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
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of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  From  that  time 
till  1785,  he  was  with  his  father  in  England, 
Holland,  and  France ;  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  was  a  close  student. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  his  own  request, 
his  father  permitted  him  to  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  entered  Harvai'd  University, 
and  was  graduated  in  1787  with  distinguished 
honors.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  celebrated  Theophilus  Parsons, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  the  nsual  period  of  three 
years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  when  he  entered 
the  profession,  and  established  himself  at  Bos- 
ton. 

In  1794,  General  Washington  appointed  him 
Eesident  Minister  to  the  United  Netherlands. 
From  that  period  till  1801  he  was  in  Europe, 
employed  in  diplomatic  business,  and  as  a  pub- 
lic minister  in  Holland,  England,  and  Prussia. 
Just  as  General  Washington  was  retiring  from 
office,  he  appointed  Mr.  Adams  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  Portugal.  While 
on  his  way  to  Lisbon  he  received  a  new  com- 
mission, changing  his  destination  to  Berlin. 
During  his  residence  of  about  three  years  and 
a  half  at  Berlin,  he  concluded  an  important 
commercial  treaty  with  Prussia — thus  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  mission.  He  was 
recalled  near  the  close  of  his  father's  adminis- 
tration, and  arrived  in  his  native  country  in 
September,  1801. 

In  1802  he  was  chosen  by  the  Boston  district 
to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  Senator  in 
Congress  for  six  years  from  March  3,  1803. 
Here  he  remained  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  1808,  when  he  resigned.  While 
in  the  Senate  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard  University, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  distinguished 
ability. 

In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madi- 
son Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  Eussia,  where  he 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his 
country.  By  his  influence  with  that  Court,  he 
induced  Russia  to  offer  her  mediation  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United.  States  in  the  war 
of  1812  ;  and,  when  the  proper  time  had  arrived, 
he  was  placed  by  President  Madison  at  the  head 
of  five  distinguished  commissioners  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatin  to  nego- 
tiate a  commercial  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  and  was  forthwith  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
While  in  Europe  in  1811,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  he  declined. 
After  remaining  in  England  till  the  close  of 
President  Madison's  administration,  he  was 
Bailed  home,  and  placed  by  President  Monroe 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  where 
tie  remained  eight  years. 


In  1825  he  was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  On  leaving  the  Presi- 
dency in  1829,  he  returned  to  his  native  place 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1831  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  by  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  people  has  been  continued  in  that  office 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

This  is  but  a  hasty  and  imperfect  enumera- 
tion of  the  public  stations  which  have  been 
filled  by  my  late  lamented  colleague.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  these  pub- 
lic trusts  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  long  eventful  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  the 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged every  duty  are  known  and  acknowl- 
edged throughout  the  nation.  His  fame  is  so 
blended  with  his  country's  history  that  it  will 
live  when  all  the  frail  monuments  of  art  shall 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  By  his  death  the 
country  has  lost  a  pure  patriot,  science  an 
ardent  votary,  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
a  devoted  friend. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  public  man  merely  that  we 
are  to  contemplate  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  private 
walks  of  life,  "  where  tired  dissimulation  drops 
the  mask,"  and  man  appears  as  he  really  is,  we 
find  in  him  all  those  silent  and  social  virtues 
which  adorn  the  character.  His  ardent  love 
of  justice,  his  infiexible  regard  for  truth,  his 
stern  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  were  blended  with  meekness,  sobriety, 
and  charity.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
character  was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
Redeemer. 

To  that  cause  he  was  publicly  dedicated  on 
the  second  day  of  his  earthly  existence,  and 
throughout  a  long  life  he  manifested  a  firm 
belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  a  calm  trust  in 
that  Being  who  rules  among  the  nations,  and 
spreads  the  mantle  of  his  love  over  his  de- 
pendent children.  But  he  is  gone.  The  places 
that  have  known  him  will  now  know  him  no 
more  forever.  This  instance  of  mortality,  at 
once  so  peculiar  and  so  painful,  admonishes  us 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  teaches  us  so  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

We  tender  to  his  afflicted  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  and  assure  them  that  a  nation's  tears 
will  be  mingled  with  theirs.  And  while  we 
look  for  consolation  to  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  an  overruling  Providence,  we  would 
affectionately  commend  them  to  that  gracious 
Being  who  has  revealed  himself  as  the  father 
of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow's  God  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Hudson  concluded  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  the 
deepest  sensibility  of  the  death  in  this  Capitol  of 
John  Qoinoy  Adams,  a  member  of  the  House  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  the  officers 
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and  members  of  the  House  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning,  and  attend  the  funeral  in  this 
Hall  on  Saturday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  funeral  solemnities. 

Mesolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  John  Qtjinct  Adams  be 
communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mesolved,  That  this  House,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  do  adjourn 
to  Saturday  next,  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral. 

Before  the  question  was  stated  oa  these  reso- 
lutions— 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Oarplina,  rose  and 
said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mingled  tones  of  sorrow, 
like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  has  come  unto 
us  from  a  sister  State — Massachusetts  weeping 
for  her  honored  son.  The  State  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  once  endured,  with 
yours,  a  common  suffering,  battled  for  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  rejoiced  in  a  common  triumph. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  meet  that  in  this  the  day  of 
your  affliction  we  should  mingle  our  griefs. 

When  a  great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns ; 
when  a  patriarch  is  removed,  the  people  weep. 
Ours,  my  associates,  is  no  common  bereave- 
ment. The  chain  which  linked  our  hearts  with 
the  gifted  spirits  of  former  times  has  been 
rudely  snapped.  The  lips  from  which  flowed 
those  living  and  glorious  truths  that  our  fathers 
uttered  are  closed  in  death.  Yes,  my  friends, 
Death  has  been  among  us !  He  has  not  entered 
the  humble  cottage  of  some  unknown,  ignoble 
peasant ;  he  has  knocked  audibly  at  the  palace 
of  a  nation !  His  footstep  has  been  heard  in 
the  Hall  of  a  State  I  He  has  cloven  down  his 
victim  in  the  midst  of  the  councils  of  a  people! 
He  has  borne  in  triumph  from  among  yon  the 
gravest,  wisest,  most  reverend  head  I  Ah !  he 
has  taken  him  as  a  trophy  who  was  once  chief 
over  many  States,  adorned  with  virtue,  and 
learning,  and  truth ;  he  has  borne  at  his  chariot 
wheels  a  renowned  one  of  the  earth ! 

There  was  no  incident  in  the  birth,  the  life, 
the  death,  of  Mr.  Adams,  not  intimately  woven 
with  the  history  of  the  land.  Boiai  in  the 
night  of  his  country's  tribulation,  he  heard  the 
first  murmurs  of  discontent ;  he  saw  the  first 
efforts  for  deliverance.  Whilst  yet  a  little  child, 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  whispers  of 
freedom  as  they  hreathed  from  the  lips  of  her 
almost  inspired  apostles;  he  caught  the  fire 
that  was  then  kindled ;  his  eye  beamed  with 
the  first  ray ;  he  watched  the  day-spring  from 
on  high ;  and  long  before  he  departed  from 
earth,  it  was  graciously  vouchsafed  unto  him  to 
behold  the  effulgence  of  her  noontide  glory. 

His  father  saw  the  promise  of  the  son,  and 
early  led  him  by  the  hand  to  drink  of  the  very 
fountains  of  light  and  liberty  itself.  His 
youthful  thoughts  were  kindled  with  the 
idealism  of  arepublio,  whose  living  form  and 
features  he  was  destined  to  behold  visibly. 
Removed  at  an  early  age  to  a  distant  country, 
he  there,  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  was  in- 


structed in  the  rigid  lore  of  a  Franklin,  as  I 
have  heard  him  say.  His  intellect  was  ex- 
panded by  the  conversations,  and  invigorated 
by  the  acute  disquisitions,  of  the  Academicians, 
whose  fiery  zeal,  even  at  that  early  period, 
was  waking  up  the  mind  of  France  to  deeper 
thoughts,  bolder  inquiries,  and  more  matured 
reflection — ^to  result  ultimately,  as  we  all  know, 
in  terriflc  action.  Eetuming  to  this  country,  he 
entered  into  the  cool  cloisters  of  the  college ; 
passed  through  the  various  stages  to  acquire 
that  discipline  of  mind  which  intense  study 
can  alone  impart ;  and  thence,  as  he  was  about 
to  emerge,  appeared  those  buds  of  promise 
which  soon  blossomed  into  those  blushing  hon- 
ors he  afterwards  wore  so  thick  around  him. 
His  was  not  the  dreamy  life  of  the  schools ;  but 
he  leapt  into  the  arena  of  activity,  to  run  a 
career  of  glorious  emulation  with  the  gifted 
spirits  of  the  earth.  He  saw  the  efforts  to  place 
his  country  on  a  deep  and  stable  foundation, 
where  it  now  rests.  He  had  seen  the  colonies 
emerge  into  States,  and  the  States  cemented 
into  Union,  and  realized,  in  the  formation  of 
this  confederated  republic,  all  that  his  ardent 
hopes  had  pictured  out  in  the  recesses  of 
schools.  Young  as  he  then  was,  he  con- 
tributed, by  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  the 
vigor  of  his  pen,  to  support  the  administration 
of  Washington,  who,  we  have  just  been  told, 
transferred  him  at  an  early  age  to  a  foreign 
court;  scarcely  initiated  into  its  diplomacy 
before  his  services  were  required  for  another 
and  a  more  extended  sphere.  Passing  from 
that,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was 
placed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  State  in  the 
chamber  of  the  other  end  of  this  Oapitol ;  and 
there,  the  activity  of  his  mind,  the  freedom  of 
his  thought,  the  independence  of  his  action, 
rendered  him  to  his  constituents  for  the  time 
being  unacceptable,  by  uniting  him  to  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  retired  from  the  halls  of 
Congress ;  but  he  went  to  no  ignoble  ease. 
Wearied  with  the  toils,  heated  with  the  con- 
tests, covered  with  the  dust  of  politics,  he 
withdrew  to  the  classic  groves  of  Cambridge, 
and  there  he  bathed  his  weary  mind  in  the 
pure  stream  of  intellectual  rest.  Purified, 
refreshed,  invigorated,  he  came  forth,  after  • 
severe  study  and  devout  prayer,  to  do  his 
country  service.  He  was  sent  immediately  to 
Russia,  as  has  been  stated,  not  to  repose  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  courts,  or  in  rich  saloons  amidst 
the  glitter  of  lights  and  the  swell  of  voluptuous 
music,  but  to  watch  the  swell  and  play  of  those 
shadowy  billows  with  which  all  Europe  heaved 
beneath  the  throes  of  the  great  heart  of 
France. 

Mr.  Adams  saw  and  felt  that  the  pulse  of 
freedom  day  by  day  beat  feebler  and  feebler 
throughout  the  continent.  He  counselled  the 
ministers  of  Russia.  He  was  one  of  those  that 
stimulated  them  to  wake  from  their  torpor,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold,  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north,  those  mighty 
hordes  pour  out  upon  the  sunny  nations  of  the 
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south  to  give  deliverance  to  people,  states,  and 
powers.  His  own  country  demanded  his 
services,  and  he  became,  with  Gallatin  and 
Clay,  a  mediator  of  that  peace  between  two 
nations  which  we  trust  shall  exist  forever, 
while  the  only  contests  shall  be  those  of  good 
wiU  on  earth  and  mutual  brotherhood. 

He  went — as  his  father  had  gone  after  the 
first  war  of  the  Revolution — upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the "  second  war,  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  He  remained  not  long  before  another 
sphere  was  opened  to  him.  As  Secretary  of 
State  for  eight  years,  he  fulfilled  the  arduous 
duties  incident  to  that  high  post  in  a  country 
just  emerging  from  conflict.  To  the  highest 
office  of  the  people  he  was  quickly  raised ;  and 
how  in  that  sphere  he  moved — with  what  ease, 
ability,  and  grace — we  all  know,  and  history 
will  record.  He  crushed  no  heart  beneath  the 
rude  grasp  of  proscription ;  he  left  no  heritage 
of  widows'  cries  or  orphans'  tears. 

He  disrobed  himself  with  dignity  of  the 
vestures  of  office,  not  to  retire  to  the  shades  of 
Quincy,  but,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  in 
the  vigor  of  his  thought,  to  leap  into  this  arena, 
and  to  continue,  as  he  had  begun,  a  disciple, 
an  ardent  devotee  at  the  temple  of  his  coun- 
try's freedom.  How  in  this  department  he 
ministered  to  his  country's  wants  we  all  know 
and  have  witnessed.  How  often  we  have 
crowded  into  that  aisle,  and  clustered  around 
that  now  vacant  desk,  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  wisdom  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
venerable  sage,  we  can  all  remember,  for  it 
was  but  of  yesterday.  But  what  a  change! 
How  wondrous !  how  sudden  1  'Tis  like  a 
vision  of  the  night.  That  form  which  we  be- 
held but  a  few  days  since,  is  now  cold  in 
death ! 

But  the  last  Sabbath,  and  in  this  Hall,  he 
worshipped  with  others.  Now  his  spirit 
mingles  with  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and 
the  just  made  perfect  in  the  eternal  adoration 
of  the  living  God !  With  him  "  this  is  the  end 
of  earth."  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  He  is  gone — and  forever  1  The  sun 
that  ushers  in  the  morn  of  the  next  holy  day, 
while  it  gads  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
shall  rest  with  soft  and  mellow  light  upon  the 
consecrated  spot  beneath  whose  turf  forever 
lies  the  Pateiot  Father  and  the  Pateiot 
Sage  ! 

Mr.  ViNTOir  rose  and  addressed  the  House : 

Mr.  Speaker,  (said  he,)  when  the  messenger 
of  death  enters  this  Hall  and  bids  one  of  us 
come  away,  it  is  our  custom  to  commit  ex- 
clusively to  some  colleague  of  the  departed 
member  the  solemn  ceremony  of  its  announce- 
ment. Usage  requires  no  more.  But  the 
venerable  man  whom  the  destroying  angel 
smote  down  in  our  very  presence — the  book 
of  whose  great  life  is  now  written  and  finished 
— stood  out  far  beyond  the  rest  of  us,  upon  a 
broader  and  higher  elevation.  It  is  true  he 
was  the  son  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  her  be- 
longs the  proud  honor  of  having  given  him  | 


birth.  But  he  was  more  than  the  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  he  did  not  belong  to  her  alone ;  he 
oflfered  himself  to  his  country,  and  she  made 
him  her  property.  His  fame,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  works,  were  all  his  country's.  These  are 
MB  rich  and  common  legacy  to  us  all.  It  is 
therefore  that  we  of  the  great  national  brother- 
hood claim  the  precious  privilege  to  cluster 
close  around  the  children  of  Massachusetts — to 
take  part  with  them  in  this  sad  solemnity — to 
sympathize  with  them,  and  along  with  them — • 
to  give  utterance  to  our  sorrow,  to  our  rever- 
ence, to  our  veneration  for  the  departed  dead, 
and  to  our  deep  affliction  in  this  great  national 
bereavement.  I  did  not  rise — I  dare  not  at- 
tempt one  word  of  eulogy  upon  the  illustrious 
dead — nor  dare  I  venture  to  portray  his  exalted 
character  as  a  statesman,  or  the  bright  virtues 
of  his  private  life.  I  know  how  incompetent 
I  am  to  the  performance  of  such  a  task.  I 
trust  that  in  due  time,  and  on  some  fitting  oc- 
casion, this  will  be  done  by  some  one  of  the 
great  and  gifted  intellects  of  Massachusetts. 
But  still  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  no 
man  has  heretofore  died,  when  a  member  of 
this  body,  who  wiU  fill  so  large  a  space  in  his 
country's  history,  or  who  has  stamped  so 
deeply  his  impress  on  her  institutions.  The 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  forbids,  perhaps  the 
period  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  the  expression 
of  an  unbiased  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of 
this  on  his  country's  welfare.  But  when  time 
shall  have  numbered  with  the  dead  us  who 
were  actors  with  him  upon  this  great  drama  of 
life ;  when  the  partialities  of  his  friends  and 
the  prejudices  of  his  enemies,  if  any  he  have 
left  behind,  shall  have  been  buried  in  one  com- 
mon grave,  he  and  the  work  of  his  great  life 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  truthful  historian, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity. 
To  this  great  and  just  ordeal,  he,  with  aU  the 
renowned  and  mighty  of  the  earth  who  have 
gone  before  him,  must  come  at  last.  And  to 
its  verdict,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best,  and 
were  most  devoted  to  him,  are  most  willing  to 
commit  him,  and  aU  that  he  achieved.  The 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death, 
all  conspire  to  excite  the  profoundest  sensation 
everywhere,  as  it  has  done  in  this  Hall ;  and 
especially  to  teach  us  ''  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue ;  "  to  teach  us 
how  vain  and  valueless  are  all  our  struggles  and 
contests  here  for  distinction  or  for  power ;  and, 
above  all,  that  no  human  greatness,  no  fame, 
no  honor,  no  high  attainment,  no  divine  ex- 
altation of  intellect,  can  aught  avail  us  to 
avoid  the  dread  sentence  of  God  upon  poor 
mortal  man :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return." 

Mr.  James  MoDoweix,  of  Virginia,  then  rose 
and  said :  Such,  for  half  a  century,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  the  eminent  position  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  his  participation 
in  the  highest  honors  which  it  was  theirs  _  to 
give ;  his  intimate  association  with  controlling 
events  in  their  national  annals,  and  with  the 
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formation  of  that  public  opinion  which  brought 
them  about ;  such  the  veneration  and  almost 
universal  homage  entertained  for  his  intellect 
and  virtues ;  and  such,  in  all  respects,  his  great 
relations  to  this  entire  Union,  and  to  the  daily 
thought  of  its  growing  millions, — that  on  this 
sad  occasion  the  language  of  all  its  parts  will 
be  that  of  lamentation  and  of  tribute.  It  is 
not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone  over  a 
solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement.  It  is  not 
for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclusive 
sorrow.  No,  sir ;  no !  Her  sister  Common- 
wealths gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of  her 
affliction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weeping 
as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  graae !  It  was  in  these  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man,  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painful  sense  of  her  com- 
mon loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is 
dead. 

Born  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brought 
up  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Republic,  he  was  a 
living  bond  of  connection  between  the  present 
and  the  past- — ^the  venerable  representative  of 
the  memories  of  another  age,  and  the  zealous, 
watchful,  and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations, 
interests,  and  progressive  knowledge  of  his 
own. 

There'  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
every  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  old  man,  unapproachable  by  all  others  in 
the  unity  of  his  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  Hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heartfelt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paus- 
ing as  they  went  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
upon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  there. 

Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
exemptions  of  age,  his  outer  framework  only 
was  crumbling  away.  The  glorious  engine 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjured,  amid 
all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  the 
blow  was  sent  from  above  which  crushed  it 
into  fragments  before  us.  And  however  ap- 
palling that  blow,  and  however  profoundly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  could 
it  have  fallen  so  fitly  upon  him  ?  "Where  else 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  of 
his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore 
them  ?  Where  else  would  he  himself  have  been 
so  willing  to  have  yielded  up  his  life,  as  upon 
the  post  of  duty  and  by  the  side  of  that  very 
altar  to  which  he  had  devoted  it  ?  Where  but 
in  the  Capitol  of  his  country,  to  which  all  the 
throbbingg  and  hopes  of  his  heart  had  been 
•given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  willing 
that  those  hopes  and  throbbinga  should  cease  ? 


And  where  but  from  this  mansion-house  of 
liberty  on  earth,  could  this  dying  Christian 
more  fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal 
liberty  on  high  ? 

But  kindling  to  the  imagination  and  soothing 
even  to  the  feelings  as  is  the  deathf  of  Mr. 
Adams,  with  all  the  accessories  and  associa- 
tions of  this  spot  around  him,  how  infinitely 
deeper  is  the  interest  which  is  given  to  it  by 
the  conviction  that  he  was  willing  and  ready 
to  meet  it?  He  was  happily  spared,  by  the 
preservation  of  his  rich  faculties  to  the  last, 
from  becoming  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  dotard 
and  drivelling  old  age.  He  was  still  more  hap- 
pily spared,  by  the  just  and  wise  and  truthful 
use  of  those  faculties,  from  becoming  the  mel- 
ancholy and  revolting  spectacle  of  irreverent 
and  wicked  old  age.  None  knew  better  or  felt 
more  deeply  than  he  that 

"  'Tis  not  the  whole  of  Hfe  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die ; " 

and  hence  for  long  years  his  life  has  been  a 
continuous  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
great  truth,  that  whilst  the  fear  of  man  is  the 
consummation  of  all  folly,  the  fear  of  God  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom.  To  such-  an  one, 
"  composure "  amid  the  perils  of  death,  and 
when  "  the  last  of  earth  has  come,"  is  a  sup- 
porting power  frequently  and  divinely  given; 
and,  if  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  him,  as  to 
a  prophet  of  old,  to  be  spared  the  bitterness  of 
death,  and  to  go  to  the  heaven  that  he  looked 
for,  and  th^t  he  loved,  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  yet  to 
the  eye  of  human  faith  his  access  to  the  same 
abode  has  been  as  speedy  and  as  safe.  Instead 
of  wearing  away  under  the  waste  of  disease, 
and  jjassing  through  all  the  woes  and  weak- 
nesses which  dissolving  nature  generally  under- 
goes, a  blow  of  brief  but  mortal  agony  strikes 
him  at  once  into  the  tomb,  and  thus  his  spirit, 
instantly  freed,  goes  right  up  to  the  parent 
fountain  from  which  it  came.  The  messenger 
calls,  the  soul  is  in  heaven. 

At  this  moment  of  fresh  aflliction,  whilst 
standing  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  it  is 
not  meet  to  go  into  any  special  review  of  the 
labors  or  opinions  of  the  departed.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  those  politically,  posterity 
will  never  deny  to  him  the  possession  of  great 
talents,  actuated  by  great  virtues,  and  directed 
with  boldness,  honesty,  an  earnest  purpose,  for 
an  unequalled  length  of  time,  to  whatever,  in 
his  judgment,  was  best  for  the  interests,  honor, 
and  perpetuity  of  his  country.  This  is  the  les- 
son taught  by  his  life.  That  which  is  taught 
by  his  death  calls  upon  us  all,  with  solemn, 
appealing  cry,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  ye  know 
not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh !  " 

Mr.  New  ALL  rose  and  moved  the  following 
as  an  additional  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  seat  in  this  Hall  just  vacated 
by  the  death  of  the  late  John  Quinot  Adams,  be 
unoccupied  for  thirty  days,  and  that  it,  together 
with  the  Hall,  remain  clothed  with  the  symbol  of 
mourniDg  during  that  time. 
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Mr.  Tallmadgb,  of  New  York,  rose  and 
said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  to  present  an 
eulogium  upon  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
but  I  am  confident  that  every  manifestation  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
will  meet  with  a  cordial  response  from  every 
member  of  this  House.  In  compliance  with 
the  suggestions  of  several  members,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  feelings,  I  ask  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  additional  resolution : 

Eesohed,  That  the  Speaker  appoint  one  member 
of  this  House  from  each  State  or  Territory,  as  a 
committee  to  escort  the  remains  of  our  venerable 
friend,  the  honorable  John  Quinct  Adams,  to  the 
place  designated  by  his  friends  for  his  interment.* 

All  the  above  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  that  the  Speaker's 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John 
QuraoT  Adams  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
This  was  also  agreed  to  unanimously,  and 
then  the  House  adjourned  to  Saturday. 


ra  SENATE. 

Thtjesdat,  February  24. 
Death  of  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  Qthnot  Adams,  a  member  of  that 
body,  who  expired  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
23d  instant,  in  the  Oapitol,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  thereupon. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr;  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  rose,  and  thus 
addressed  that  body : 

Mr.  President :  By  the  recent  affliction  of 
my  colleague,  a  painful  duty  devolves  upon 
me.  The  message  just  delivered  from  the 
House,  proves  that  the  hand  of  God  has  been 
again  among  us.  A  great  and  good  man  has 
gone  from  our  midst.  If,  in  speaking  of  John 
QniNOT  Adams,  I  can  give  utterance  to  the 
language  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  confident  I 
shall  meet  with  a  response  from  the  Senate. 

He  was  born  in  the  then  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, while  she  was  girding  herself  for  the 
great  revolutionary  struggle  which  was  then 
before  her.  His  parentage  is  too  well  known 
to  need  even  an  allusion ;  yet  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  say,  that  his  father  seemed  born  to 


*  The  Speakee  appointed 
compose  the  said  committee : 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  N.  T. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  N.  H. 
Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Mass. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Eockwell.of  Conn. 
Mr.  MoIIvaine,  of  Penn. 
Mr.  Ligon,  of  Md. 
Mr.  Barrioger,  of  N.  C. 
Mr.  Lumplcin,  of  G-a. 
Mr.  A,  G.  Brown,  of  MisB. 
Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gentry,  ofTenn. 
Mr.  Wentworth,  of  111. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson,  of  Ark. 
Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida. 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Iowa, 


the  following  gentlemen  to 


Mr.  Hammons,  of  Me. 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vt. 

Mr.  Thurston,  of  E.I. 

Mr.  Newell,  of  N.  J. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Houston,  of  Del. 

Mr.  Meade,  of  Ta. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  8.0. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  La. 

Mr.  French,  ofKy. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Ind. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mo. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart,  of  Mich. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Texas.  ■ 

Mr.  Tweedy,  of  W.  T. 


aid  iu  the  establishment  of  our  free  Govern- 
ment, and  his  mother  was  a  suitable  compan- 
ion and  co-laborer  of  such  a  patriot.  The 
cradle  hymns  of  the  ohUd  were  the  songs  of 
liberty.  The  power  and  competence  of  man 
for  self-government  were  the  topics  which  he 
most  frequently  heard  discussed  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  day,  and  the  inspiration  thus  caught 
gave  form  and  pressure  to  his  after  life.  Thus 
early  imbued  with  the  love  of  free  institutions, 
educated  by  his  father  for  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  early  led  by  Washington  to  its 
altar,  he  has  stood  before  the  world  as  one  of 
its  eminent  statesmen.  He  has  occupied,  in 
turn,  almost  every  place  of  honor  which  the 
country  could  give  him,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  has  been  thus  identified  with  its 
history.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  should 
feel  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  rendering 
justice  to  his  memory ;  but,  with  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  of  bad  health  still  upon  me,  I  can 
only,  with  extreme  brevity,  touch  upon  some 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  life. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  he  was,  in  May, 
1794,  appointed  Minister  Kesident  to  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
In  May,  1796,  two  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal.  These  honors  were  conferred  on 
him  by  George  Washington,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  May,  1797,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In 
March,  1798,  and  probably  while  at  Berlin,  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  with  fuU  powers 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  Sweden. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
a  Senator,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
station  in  this  chamber  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1803,  until  June,  1808,  when,  differing  from 
his  colleague  and  from  his  State  upon  a  great 
political  question,  he  resigned  his  seat.  In 
June,  1809,  he  was  nominated  and  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh. 

While  at  that  court,  in  February,  1811,  he 
was  appointed  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Gushing,  but  never  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Bench. 

In  May,  1813,  he,  with  Messrs.  Gallatin  and 
Bayard,  was  nominated  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Russia.  From  causes  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  notice,  nothing  was  accomplished  under 
this  appointment.  But  afterwards,  in  January, 
1814,  he,  with  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Bayard,  Clay, 
and  Russell,  were  appointed  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Extraordinary  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain.    This  mission  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
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pacification,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams  is 
subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

After  this  eventful  crisis  in  our  public  affairs, 
he  was,  in  February,  1815,  selected  by  Mr. 
Madison  to  represent  the  country  and  protect 
its  interests  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  he 
remained  there  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  until  Mr.  Monroe  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  181'r,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  administration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  and  continued  in 
the  office  whUe  that  gentleman  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration. 

In  1825  he  was  elected  his  successor,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  President  for  one  term, 
ending  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829. 

Here  followed  a  brief  period  of  repose  from 
public  service,  and  Mr.  Adams  retired  to  the 
family  mansion  at  Quincy,  but  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  from 
the  district  in  which  he  lived,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion which  occurred  after  his  return  to  it,  and 
took  his  seat  in  December,  1831 :  he  retained 
it  by  successive  elections  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

I  have  not  ventured  on  this  occasion  beyond 
a  bare  enumeration  of  the  high  places  of  trust 
and  confidence  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  deceased.  The  service  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  what 
language  can  I  employ  which  will  portray  more 
forcibly  the  great  merits  of  the  deceased,  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public,  or 
the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  than  by  this  simple  narra- 
tion of  recorded  facts?  An  ambitious  man 
could  not  desire  a  more  emphatic  eulogy. 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
statesman,  but  a  ripe,  accomphshed  scholar, 
who,  during  a  life  of  remarkably  well-directed 
industry,  made  those  great  acquirements  which 
adorned  his  character,  and  gave  to  it  the  manly 
strength  of  wisdom  and  intelligence. 

As  a  statesman  and  patriot,  he  will  rank 
among  the  iflnstrious  men  of  an  age  prolific  in 
great  names,  and  greatly  distinguished  for  its 
progress  in  civilization.  The  productions  of 
his  pen  are  proofs  of  a  vigorous  mind,  imbued 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  what  it  investi- 
gates, and  of  a  memory  which  was  singularly 
retentive  and  capacious. 

But  his  character  is  not  made  up  of  those 
conspicuous  qualities  alone.  He  wUl  be  re- 
membered for  the  virtues  of  private  life — for 
his  elevated  moral  example — for  his  integrity 
— for  his  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Christian, 
as  a  neighbor,  and  as  the  head  of  a  family.  In 
aU  these  relations,  few  persons  have  set  a  more 
steadfast  or  brighter  example,  and  few  have 
descended  to  the  grave  where  the  broken  ties 
of  social  and  domestic  affection  have  been  more 
sincerely  lamented.  Great  as  may  be  the  loss 
to  the  public  of  one  so  gifted  and  wise,  it  is  by 
the  family  that  his  death  wiU  be  most  deeply 
felt.    His  aged  and  beloved  partner,  who  has 


so  long  shared  the  honors  of  his  career,  and  to 
whom  all  who  know  her  are  bound  by  the  ties 
of  friendship,  will  believe  that  we  share  her 
grief,  mourn  her  bereavement,  and  sympathize 
with  her  in  her  affliction. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  wish 
of  his  heart  to  die,  like  Chatham,  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors.  It  was  a  sublime  thought,  that 
where  he  had  toiled  in  the  house  of  the  nation, 
in  hours  of  the  day  devoted  to  its  service,  the 
stroke  of  death  should  reach  him,  and  there 
sever  the  ties  of  love  and  patriotism  which 
bound  him  to  earth.  He  fell  in  his  seat,  at- 
tacked by  paralysis,  of  which  he  had  before 
been  a  victim.  To  describe  the  scene  which 
ensued  would  be  impossible.  It  was  more  than 
the  spontaneous  gush  of  feeling  which  all  such 
events  call  forth,  so  much  to  the  honor  of  our 
nature.  It  was  the  expression  of  reverence  for 
his  moral  worth ;  of  admiration  for  his  great 
intellectual  endowments,  and  of  veneration  for 
his  age  and  public  services.  All  gathered  round 
the  sufferer,  and  the  strong  sympathy  and  deep 
feeling  which  manifested  itself  showed  that  the 
business  of  the  House  (which  was  instantly 
adjourned)  was  forgotten  amid  the  distressing 
anxieties  of  the  moment.  He  was  soon  re- 
moved to  the  apartment  of  the  Speaker,  where 
he  remained  surrounded  by  afflicted  friends  till 
the  weary  clay  resigned  its  immortal  spirit. 
"  This  is  the  end  of  earth."  Brief  but  em- 
phatic words.  They  were  among  the  last  ut- 
tered by  the  dying  Christian. 

Thus  has  closed  the  hfe  of  one  whose  purity, 
patriotism,  talents,  and  learning,  have  seldom 
been  seriously  questioned.  To  say  that  he 
had  faults,  would  only  be  declaring  that  he 
was  human.  Let  him  who  is  exempt  from 
error  venture  to  point  them  out.  In  this  long 
career  of  public  life,  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
venerable  man  had  not  met  with  many  who 
have  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  or  who 
have  condemned  his  acts.  If  there  be  such,  let 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  be  thrown  over  each 
unkind  thought.  Let  not  the  grave  of  the  old 
man  eloquent  be  desecrated  by  nnfriendjiy 
remembrances,  but  let  us  yield  our  homage  to 
his  many  virtues,  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that 
we  may  so  perform  our  duties  here,  that  if 
summoned  in  a  like  sudden  and  appalling  man- 
ner, we  may  not  be  found  unprepared  or  unable 
to  utter  his  words,  "I  am  composed." 

Mr.  President,  with  this  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  character  and  service  of  a  great  man,  I  leave 
the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  by  mov- 
ing the  resolutions  which  I  sent  to  the  Chair ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  announcing  the  death  of  the  honorable 
John  Quinot  Adams,  a  representative  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  will  attend  his 
funeral  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives, and  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days. 
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Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn  until  Saturday  next,  to  the  time  appointed 
for  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 
Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  voice  of  his  native  State 
has  been  heard,  through  one  of  the  Senators 
of  Massachusetts,  announcing  the  death  of  her 
aged  and  most  distinguished  son.  The  voice 
of  the  other  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not 
heard,  nor  is  his  presence  seen.  A  domestic 
calamity,  known  to  us  all,  and  felt  by  us  aU, 
confines  him  to  the  chamber  of  private  grief, 
while  the  Senate  is  occupied  with  the  public 
manifestations  of  a  respect  and  sorrow  which  a 
national  loss  inspires.  In  the  absence  of  that 
Senator,  and  as  the  member  of  this  body  longest 
here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  unbecoming  in  me 
to  second  the  motion  which  has  been  made  for 
extending  the  last  honors  of  the  Senate  to  him 
who,  forty-five  years  ago,  was  a  member  of 
this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  and  who,  putting  the  years  of 
his  service  together,  was  the  oldest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  American  Government. 

The  eulogium  of  Mr.  Adams  is  made  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  stated, 
that,  from  early  manhood  to  octogenarian  age, 
he  has  been  constantly  and  most  honorably 
employed  in  the  public  service.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  appointment  as  minister  abroad  under 
Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  by  the  people  of  his  native 
district,  he  has  been  constantly  retained  in  the 
public  service,  and  that,  not  by  the  favor  of  a 
sovereign,  or  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the 
elections  and  appointments  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. This  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  For  what,  except  a  union 
of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and 
exalted  ?  Minister  many  times  abroad ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body ;  member  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives ;  cabinet  minister ;  President 
of  the  United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy 
of  his  splendid  appointments.  And  what  but 
moral  excellence  the  most  perfect ;  intellectual 
ability  the  most  eminent;  fidelity  the  most 
unwavering;  service  the  most  useful,  would 
have  commanded  such  a  succession  of  appoint- 
ments so  exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various 
and  so  eminent?  Nothing  less  could  have 
commanded  such  a  series  of  appointments ;  and 
accordingly  we  see  the  union  of  all  these  great 
qualities  in  him  who  has  received  them. 

In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not.  only  by  faithful 
attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.    He  was 


not  the  Salaminian  gaUey,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  launched  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  small.  As  President,  as  Cabinet  Minister, 
as  Minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions 
that  came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all 
their  parts,  in  all  the  minutise  of  their  detail,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  compre- 
hension. As  Senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  obscure  com- 
mittee room  was  as  much  the  witness  of  his 
laborious  application  to  the  drudgery  of  legis- 
lation as  the  halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to 
the  every-ready  speech,  replete  with  knowl- 
edge, which  instructed  all  hearers,  enhghtened 
all  subjects,  and  gave  dignity  and  ornament  to 
debate. 

In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  he  was. 
In  the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  col- 
lege— in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  and  commercial  societies 
— in  attendance  upon  Divine  worship — ^he  gave 
the  punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  in 
those  who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  • 
cares. 

Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at 
'the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life  ?  From 
the  time  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washington 
to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  native 
town,  where  could  death  have  found  him  but 
at  the  post  of  duty  ?  At  that  post,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  age,  in  the  ripeness  of  renown,  crowned 
with  honors,  surrounded  by  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  admirers,  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  national  representation,  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind  him  the 
memory  of  public  services  which  are  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  for  half  a  century,  and  the 
example  of  a  life,  public  and  private,  which 
should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the  gen- 
erations of  his  countrymen. 

When  Mr.  B.  concluded,  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Senate  adjourned 
to  Saturday. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Satuedat,  February  26. 

Obsequies  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolve  of  both  Houses  of 

Congress,  this  day  was  set  apart  for  rendering 

to  the  remains  of  the  deceased  patriot  and 

statesman,  the  Hon.  John  Qtjinoy  Adams,  the 

last  human  tribute.* 


*  At  an  early  hour  men  in  uniform  might  be  seen  hasten- 
ing to  their  respective  places  of  parade,  while  numerous 
groups  of  citizens  and  strangers  were  flocking  from  all  direc- 
tions toward  the  Capitol. 
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The  Speakeb  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
Joiarnal  of  Thursday  was  read.  Soon  after,  the 
Senate  entered,  preceded  by  their  presiding 
officer.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  left  of  the 
Speaker.  As  the  Senators  passed  up  the  centre 
aisle  and  took  their  seats,  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  rose,  and  continued 
standing  until  they  had  taken  the  seats  assigned 
them.  Soon  after,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  Hall,  and  was  received  by 
all  in  like  manner,  while  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  right  of  the  Speaker.  The  members  of 
the  Cabinet  occupied  seats  in  front  of  the  Sen- 
ators, and  opposite  to  the  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  preceded 
by  their  officers,  passed  up  to  seats  on  the  right 
of  the  Clerk's  desk.  The  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased were  next  conducted  to  a  position 
reserved  for  them  on  the  extreme  left.  Next 
entered  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  preceded  by  the  officers  and  chaplain 

By  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  doors  of  that  vast  build- 
ing were  thrown  open  to  the  gathering  multitudes,  while 
those  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Kepreaentatives,  where 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  take  place,  were  closed  to  all 
but  the  members  and  officers  of  the  House.  The  ladies' 
gallery  was  rapidly  filled  up,  all  gentlemen  without  distinc- 
tion being  peremptorily  excluded.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
semi-circular  gallery  (usually  occupied  throughout  by  gen- 
tlemen only)  was  partitioned  off  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  very  large  choir  of  singers,  selected  from  those  of  the 
,  several  churches  of  the  city. 

The  Hall  was  shrouded  in  black,  and  presented  a  very 
solemn  appearance.  This  part  of  the  arrangements  was  ex- 
ecuted with  gi-eat  taste  and  judgment  by  the  oiRcers  of  the 
House,  under  the  suggestions  and  kind  supervision  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lady.  The  figure  of  History,  especially,  (whose 
graceful  form  surmounts  the  clock,  holding  in  her  hands  a 
tablet  and  a  pen,)  was  robed  with  consummate  taste  and 
judgment,  the  black  drapery  covering  her  entire  person, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arm  holding  the  recording  pen, 
whose  alabaster  whiteness,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding stole,  had  a  fine  effect;  heightened  as  it  was  by 
the  attitude  of  the  head,  which,  turning  towards  one  side, 
happened  to  have  its  countenance  in  the  very  direction 
where  stood  the  vacant  seat  of  Mr,  Adams,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  recording  the  solemn  circumstances  of  his  death.  That 
seat,by  order  of  the  House,  was  draped  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, and,  by  the  fact  of  its  vacancy,  recalled  every  beholder 
to  the  blow  which  had  there  fallen,  like  a  thunderbolt  ftom 
a  cloudless  sky.  The  portraits  of  "Washington  and  of 
Lafayette,  on  eitherhand  of  the  chair,  were  covered  over 
■with  thin  crape,  casting  a  melancholy  dimness  over  the 
features,  without  entirely  concealing  them,  the  frames  being 
covered  with  a  deeper  black.  The  effect  of  this,  too,  was 
very  fine,  most  truly  representing  what  would  have  been 
the  feeling  of  both  those  distinguished  men,  if  alive  to  wit- 
ness the  solemn  scene ;  for  Washington  gave  the  deceased 
his  first  commission,  and  Lafayette  embraced  him  in  his 
arms  when  taking  his  last  adieu  of  America. 

The  members  gradually  arrived  and  filled  up  their  seats  in 
the  Hall,  a  portion,  however,  being  reserved  for  the  .Senate. 

The  space  in  the  central  area,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  table, 
was  furnished  with  seats  for  the  Judges,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
consisting  of  one  member  iVom  each  State  of  the  Union ; 
while,  ia  its  centre,  stood  a  table,  covered  with  a  black  vel- 
vet pall,  to  support  the  corpse. 

0|iicers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  they  entered  the  Hall, 
had  seats  assigned  them  next  in  the  rear  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters. By  an  unfortunate  omission,  no  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  Clergy  ;  but  as  a  number  of  them  arrived,  not  only 
from  the  city,  but  from  Baltimore,  Alex.andria,  and  several 
from  Massachusetts,  they  were  conducted  by  the  officers  of 
the  House  to  favorable  positions. 

The  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  arrived  severally, 
from  time  to  time,  and  not  in  a  body :  some  of  them  mani- 
fested their  respect  for  the  solemn  occasion,  and  for  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  authorities  of  the  nation,  by  ap- 
pearing in  their  full  official  dresses,  with  their  respective 
orders  and  decorations,  while  others  seem  to  have  deemed 
it  more  appropriate  to  appear  in  simple  black.  The  contrast 
could  not  but  strike  the  eye.'—I^aiionallntelUgmoer, 


of  that  body — the  Legislature,  sitting  at  An- 
napolis, having  passed  resolutions  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Next  entered  the  corporate  authori- 
ties of  "Washington,  headed  by  their  respective 
officers,  who  were  conducted  to  places  by  the 
officers  of  the  House.  At  length  came  the 
body,  escorted  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, and  followed  by  the  delegation  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  mourners.  The  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  officers  of  both 
Houses,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  the  pall-bearers,  and  attendant 
physicians  wore  white  scarfs.  The  whole 
assemblage  being  thus  at  length  completed, 
the  deep  silence  of  expectation  pervaded  the 
Hall.  Not  a  rude  sound,  and  scarce  a  sound  of 
any  kind,  was  to  be  heard  among  the  waiting 
thousands  who  crowded  the  galleries  and  lob- 
bies in  every  spot  where  a  human  being  could 
find  room  to  stand. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  House,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
GuELBT,  then  rose  and  read  an  appropriate 
portion  of  Holy  Writ,  and  addressed  the  throne 
of  Heavenly  Grace  in  a  meek  and  devout 
prayer. 

He  then  read  a  hymn  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  occasion,  and  which  was  sung  with  ad- 
mirable skiU  and  impressive  effect  by  the  choir. 
As  the  wailing  notes  swelled  and  sank  away 
in  melancholy  cadence,  their  placid,  stilling, 
and  solemnizing  effect  was  obvious  to  the  eye, 
in  the  countenances  of  the  listening  auditory,  ■ 
and  prepared  them  for  the  address  which  fol- 
lowed, from  these  words  in  Job,  "  And  thine 
age  shall  be  clearer  than  the  noonday :  thou 
shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning; 
and  thou  shalt  be  secure,  because  there  is  hope." 
— (Chapter  xi.  17.) 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  closing  hymn 
and  the  Apostolic  benediction,  when  the  funeral 
procession  began  to  be  forrped,  the  corpse  was 
borne  out  of  the  Hall,  the  several  public  bodies 
fell  into  their  place,  passing  in  succession  along 
the  broad  aisle  and  through  the  north  door  into 
the  Eotundo,  and  so  out  on  the  eastern  portico, 
and  down  the  great  flight  of  steps  to  the  open 
area  in  front,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting 
to  receive  them. 

The  procession  then  moved  in  the  following 
order,  to  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground, 
where  the  body  was  deposited,  but  in  a  few- 
days  is  to  be  removed  to  Quincy : 

Military  escort  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  of  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria, 
Band. 
The  Chaplains  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
Pall-Bearers : 

%  fHon.  Truman  Smith,  Coa 
g,    Hon.  J.  E.  Ingersoll,  Penn. 
g  I  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  Mo. 
O  I  Hon.  Justice  J.  McLean, 
2     Com.  Charles  Morris, 
p  (.Hott  Thos.  H.  Crawford. 


Hon.  J.  J.  McKay,  N.  C. 
Hon.  Linn  Boyd,  Ken. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  S.  0. 
Chief  Justice  E.  B.  Taney, 
General  George  Gibson, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Seaton, 


*  The  cofiln  was  covered  with  black  velvet  and  ornament- 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Harvey,  Conductor  of  the  Car. 

The  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State 

of  Massachusetts,  as  mourners. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 

preceded  by  their  Spealter  and  Clerk. 

The  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  their  President  and 

Secretary. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  Judges  of  the   Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States,  and  its  officers. 

The  Judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 

District  of  Columbia,  and  its  officers. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The   Comptrollers,   Auditors,  and  other  Heads  of 

Bureaus  of  the  several  Departments  of   the 

Government,  with  their  officers. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  seat  of 

Government. 

Members  of  Maryland  Legislature. 

The   Corporations  of  Washington  and  Alexandria. 

The  Columbia  Typographical  Society. 

Officers  and  students  of  Georgetown   College. 

Officers  and  students  of  Columbia  College. 

Literary  Institutions. 

Fire  Companies  of  the  District. 

Odd  Fellows. 

Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  condticted  with 
great  decorum  and  dignity,  and  the  universal 
interest  excited  among  people  of  all  classes  to 
witness  it,  shows  the  deep  hold  the  event  itself 
had  taken  on  the  public  mind. 


Monday,  February  28. 
Mrs.  Adams. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingeesoll  rose,  and  asked  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  complete 
the  honors  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  its 
late  most  illustrious  member,  by  giving  to  his 
•widow  the  same  mark  of  national  respect  which 
had  been  conferred  by  law  upon  Mrs.  Madison 
and  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  wit,  that  of  sending  and 
receiving  through  the  mail  all  letters  and  papers 
free  of  postage. 

He  sent  up  to  the  Clerk's  table  the  bill  which 
he  had  prepared,  aad  he  trusted  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  its  immediate  passage. 

The  bill  was  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  d:c..  That  all  letters  and  packets 
carried  to  and  fromLouisa  Catharine  Adams,  widow 


ed  with  silver  lace.    The  silver  breastplate  presented  the 
following  inscription : 

John  QtriNOT  Adams, 

Born 

An  Inhabitant  of  Massachusetts,  July  11, 1767. 

Died 

A  Citizen  of  the  United  States, 

In  the  Capitol  of  Washington, 

February  23,  1848; 

Having  served  his  Country  for  Half  a  Century, 

,  And 

Enjoyed  its  Highest  Honors. 


of  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  be  conveyed  free 
of  postage  during  her  natural  life. 

Mr.  Sawteb  suggested  to  Mr.  Ingeesoli, 
that  upon  Mrs.  Madison  had  been  conferred 
the  privilege  of  this  Hall,  and  that  the  same 
mark  of  respect  should  be  extended  to  Mrs. 
Adams. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Ingeesoll.  That  cannot  be  done 
by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
the  privilege  was  granted  by  a  simple  resolution 
of  the  House.     This  is  a  law  of  Congress. 

The  bill,  by  unanimous  consent,  received  its 
second  reading. 

And  then,  having  been  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time  now — 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  AsHMUN,  on  leave,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
be  directed  to  cause  to  be  published,  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them 
appropriate,  for  the  use  of  the  House,  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  addresses  made  by  the  Speaker 
and  the  members  of  this  House,  and  of  the  ad- 
dresses made  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  dis- 
course of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Qhinct  Adams. 

Prohibition  of  Sla/oery. 

Mr.  Putnam  moved  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution : 

Whereas,  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  pend- 
ing between  this  country  and  Mexico,  territory 
may  be  acquired  in  which  slavery  does  not  now 
exist ;  and  whereas  Congress,  in  the  organization 
of  a  Territorial  Government  at  an  early  period  of 
our  political  history,  established  a  principle  worthy 
of  imitation  in  all  future  time,  forbidding  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  a  free  territory :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  any  territory  which  may  be 
acquired  from  Mexico,  over  which  shall  be  establish- 
ed Territorial  Governments,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  where- 
of the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  should 
be  forever  prohibited;  and  that,  in  any  act  or 
resolution  establishing  such  Governments,  a  funda- 
mental provision  ought  to  be  inserted  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Beodhead  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  105,  nays 
92. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Tuesday,  February  29. 
Business  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingeesoll,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  a  bill  supplemental 
to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  17, 1844. 

Mr.  I.  said,  that  in  reporting  this  biU,  he 
would  offer  a  brief  explanation,  and  ask  either 
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that  it  should  be  put  upon  its  passage,  if  there 
were  no  objection,  or,  if  objection  should  be 
made  to  that  course,  that  it  should  be  made 
the  special  order  for  an  early  day.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court 
from  a  great  accumulation  of  business.  With- 
out some  such  provision,  a  crying  evil  wiU  be 
without  a  remedy.  It  is  known  that  the  judi- 
ciary system  of  the  United  States,  although  in 
itse&  a  good  one,  has  probably  been  outgrown 
by  the  great  expansiveness  of  the  country. 
New  States  have  come  in  rapid  succession  into 
the  Union.  The  prospect  of  multiplied  sover- 
eignties in  the  future  is  as  striking  as  the  his- 
tory of  them  in  the  past.  With  them  new 
questions  arise,  and  new  litigation  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  Points  are  presented  of 
extreme  intricacy  as  well  as  novelty.  Time  is 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  them.  The 
already  burdened  state  of  the  docket  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  justice.  Its  condition,  unless 
speedily  relieved,  wUl  become  a  reproach,  not 
to  the  learned  court,  but  to  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  to  Congress,  which  alone  holds 
in  its  hand  the  power  of  present  relief,  and, 
when  it  shall  become  necessary,  of  eventual 
remedy. 

In  1837  every  case  on  the  docket  was  called, 
and  aU  but  twenty-nine  only  were  left  imargued. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  state  of  accu- 
mulation which  has  defied  the  efforts  of  learn- 
ing and  ability.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1848, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases 
for  argument.  Of  these  twenty-nine  have  been 
decided ;  seventeen  have  been  argued  and  are 
under  consideration;  three  have  been  partly 
argued,  and  wiU  be  taken  up  again.  The  Court 
at  this  moment  is  listening  to  an  argument  in 
No.  39.  The  session  will  close  next  week,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  further  progress  wUl 
be  made  in  the  docket. 

What  may  be  the  best  permanent  system,  in 
the  event  of  a  change,  must  be  a  subject  of 
grave  consideration.  Fortunately  that  does  not 
require  immediate  action.  Different  plans  have 
been  suggested.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  respecting  them.  It  is  surmised 
that  even  upon  the  bench  there  is  not  a  con- 
currence of  opinion.  All  that  is  now  required 
can  now  be  done.  An  entire  devotion  of  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  their  appellate  duties 
for  a  season  may  be  reconciled  to  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  of  business  in  the  circuits.  This 
bill  contemplates  a  relief  of  the  judges  from 
circuit  court  duties  for  two  years.  It  enables 
them  to  give  all  their  labor  and  abilities  to  the 
accumulated  and  accumulating  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

_  It  is  known  that  the  judges  are  already  re- 
lieved from  a  necessity  of  attending  alternate 
sessions  in  their  circuits.  No  sort  of  effect  has 
been  produced  by  this  provision,  which  has 
existed  in  vain  for  five  years.  The  reason  for 
its  failure  is  obvious.  The  annual  term  is  now 
of  three  months'  duration.  Probably  no  set  of 
men  can  apply  all  the  energies  of  the  most  ca- 


pacious and  practised  intellects  uninterruptedly 
to  such  great  and  responsible  duties  as  are  here 
involved  beyond  that  period;  an  occasional 
interval  of  rest  or  of  study  and  reflection  is  in- 
dispensable. The  term  is  already  too  long; 
attention  and  energy,  however  vigorous  at  the 
commencement,  are  seen  to  flag  and  falter  tow- 
ards the  close.  Let  them  adjourn  when  they 
are  exhausted,  and  let  them  meet  again  after 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  prepared  to  devote 
new  and  refreshed  spirits  to  their  high  and 
honorable  duties.  When  the  loud  demands  of 
the  country  shall  have  been  complied  with,  and 
the  wheels  of  justice  shall  no  longer  be  clogged 
and  virtually  arrested,  and  when,  besides,  an 
experiment  shall  have  been  fairly  made  which 
will  shed  useful  light  upon  inquiries  into  a 
proper  permanent  arrangement,  then  it  wiU  be 
time  to  mature  a  system  which  may  last  for 
ages. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vinton  and  others 
to  make  it  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  next 
Tuesday,  by  general  consent. 


Wednesday,  March  1. 
Communication  from  Mrs.  Ada/ma. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication : 

Washington,  February  29,  1848. 

Sir  :  The  resolutions  in  honor  of  my  dear  de- 
ceased husband,  passed  by  the  illustrious  assembly 
over  which  you  preside,  and  of  which  he  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  was  a  member,  have  been 
duly  communicated  to  me. 

Penetrated  with  grief  at  this  distressing  event  of 
my  life ;  mourning  the  loss  of  one  who  has  been  at 
once  my  example  and  my  support  through  the  trials 
of  half  a  century,  permit  me,  nevertheless,  to  ex- 
press through  you  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the 
signal  manner  in  which  the  pubhc  regard  has  been 
voluntarily  manifested  by  your  honorable  body, 
and  the  consolation  derived  to  me  and  mine  from 
the  reflection,  that  the  unwearied  efforts  of  an  old 
public  servant  have  not,  even  in  this  world,  proved 
without  their  reward  in  the  generous  appreciation 
of  them  by  his  country. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

LOUISA  CATHARINE  ADAMS. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  IT.  8, 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  3. 
Message  from  the  President— French  BeuoMioit 

of  February,  184:S— Overthrow  of  the  Monr 

arehy— Flight  of  the  Royal  Family— Estah- 

lishment  of  the  Sepublic. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Washington,  April  3,  1848. 
To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  : 
I  communicate  to  Congress,  for  their  information, 
a  copy  of  a  despatch,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
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ments,  received  at  the  Department  of  State  from 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  giving  officiah 
information  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, and  the  establishment  in  its  stead  of  a 
provisional  Government,  based  on  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

This  great  event  occurred  suddenly,  and  was  ac- 
complished almost  without  bloodshed.  The  world 
has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interesting  and  sub- 
lime spectacle  than  the  peaceful  rising  of  the  French 
,  people,  resolved  to  secure  for  themselves  enlarged 
liberty,  and  to  assert  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength 
the  great  truth  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  man  is 
capable  of  governing  himself. 

The  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  Government 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
French  Court,  meets  my  full  and  unqualified  appro- 
bation ;  and  he  has  been,  authorized,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  to  make  known  this  fact  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  French  Republic. 

Called  upon  to  act  on  a  sudden  emergency,  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  instructions, 
he  judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  his  Government  and  of  his  countrymen,  when, 
in  advance  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
other  countries,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize,  so  far 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  free  Government  estab- 
lished by  the  French  people. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
that  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  countries,  leaving  to  each  to  establish  the 
form  of  Government  of  its  own  choice.  While 
this  wise  policy  will  be  maintained  towards  France, 
DOW  suddenly  transformed  from  a  monarchy  into  a 
republic,  all  our  sympathies  are  naturally  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  a  great  people,  who,  imitating  our 
example,  have  resolved  to  be  free.  That  such  sym- 
pathy should  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  friends  of  free  government 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  France, 
is  not  remarkable.  We  can  never  forget  that 
France  was  an  early  friend  in  our  eventful  revolu- 
tion, "iii  generously  aided  us  in  shaking  off  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  becoming  a  free  and  independent 
people. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  our  system  of 
well-regulated  self-government  for  near  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  and  can  properly  appreciate 
its  value.  Our  ardent  and  sincere  congratulations 
are  extended  to  the  patriotic  people  of  France,  upon 
their  noble  and  thus  far  successful  efforts  to  found 
for  their  future  government  liberal  institutions 
similar  to  our  own. 

It  is  not  doubted  that,  under  the  benign  influence 
of  free  institutions,  the  enlightened  statesmen  of 
republican  France  will  find  it  to  be  for  her  interest 
and  paramount  glory,  to  cultivate  with  the  United 
States  the  most  liberal  principles  of  international 
intercourse  and  commercial  reciprocity,  whereby 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  nations  wiU  be 
promoted. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

[No.  lY.]  Legation  OP  the  United  States, 

Paris,  March  4,  1848. 
Sir:  Scarcely  had  my  despatch  of  the  24th 
February  been  folded  up,  when  events  the  most 
momentous  quickly  succeeded  each  other.  Numer- 
ous barricades  had  risen  up  in  the  streets  ;  civil 
war  continued;  the  people  were  victorious;  the 


palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  carried ;  the  King  ab- 
dicated, and  fled  with  all  the  royal  family,  and  the 
monarchy  was  overthrown.  All  this  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  day — Thursday. 

The  confusion  and  tumult  caused  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  these  events,  led  to  the  hasty  and 
violent  close  of  its  sitting  on  that  day.  All  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  regency,  with  the  Count  de 
Paris  as  successor  to  the  throne,  failed.  His  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the  young  Prince  him- 
self, went  to  the  Chamber,  but  soon  had  to  make  their 
escape.  All  order,  all  deliberation  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  ministerial  members  were  driven  out  by 
the  people,  who  had  entered  the  Chamber,  many 
of  them  armed,  and,  with  menacing  gesticulations, 
usurping  the  seats.  In  the  sequel,  a  portion  of 
them,  with  some  of  the  opposition  members,  hur- 
ried to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  form  a  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, under  voices  to  that  effect,  uttered  and 
echoed  at  the  close  of  the  boisterous  sitting. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  a  rallying-point,  a  provis- 
ional Government  was  formed  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  24th,  and  proclaimed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  proclamation  declared  that  the 
provisional  Government  desired  a  republic,  subject 
to  the  ratification  of  the  French  people. 

The  persons  composing  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment are  Messieurs  Dupont,  (de  I'Eure,)  Lamartine, 
Cremieux,  Ledru  Rollin,  Gamier  Pages,  Marie,  and 
Arago. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Government  are — Messrs. 
Armand  Marrast,  Ferdinand  Flooon,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  M.  Albert. 

The  first  four  names  of  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment were  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  body  no 
longer  existing  any  more  than  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  the  whole  fabric  of  the  late  Government 
having  been  shattered  to  pieces. 

Some  accounts  state  that  all  the  names  composing 
the  provisional  Government,  were  given  out  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  its 
dissolution ;  but  there  is  difiiculty  in  coming  at  the 
precise  fact,  such  was  the  consternation  in  the 
Chamber  when  it  broke  up. 

The  provisional  Government  immediately  an- 
nounced, as  formed  by  its  own  decree,  a  provisional 
cabinet,  that  the  functions  of  administration  might 
not  stop. 

I  abstain  at  this  juncture  from  presenting  more 
of  the  names  of  the  provisional  cabinet  than  those 
of  M.  Dupont,  (de  I'Eure,)  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  these  two  posts  being  severed  again,  after 
having  been  united  in  M.  Guizot,  who,  and  all  his 
associates  in  the  late  ministry,  have  fled. 

Of  a  revolution  so  total  and  sudden,  I  am  not 
now  to  speak.  The  journals  of  the  world  are  still 
teeming  with  it.  Nor  can  I  yet  speak  of  the  acts 
of  the  new  Government,  except  to  say  that  they 
have  been  characterized  so  far  by  moderation  and 
magnanimity,  in  the  midst  of  triumphs  of  a  nature 
to  have  intoxicated  minds  less  pure  and  firm  than 
happily  are  believed  to  be  possessed  by  its  leading 
members. 

I  pass  to  what,  foremost  of  all  at  present;  I  am 
bound  to  report  to  you — namely,  the  part  which, 
as  representing  the  United  States,  I  have  taken 
under  the  new  duties  that  encompassed  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th,  I  received  an  intimation, 
earnestly  given,  that  my  personal  presence  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  cheer  and  felicitate  the  provisional 
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Government,  would  be  acceptable.  The  intimation 
was  not  officially  sent,  but  I  believed  it  to  be 
true. 

i  asked  a  short  interval  for  reflection. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  I  imparted  my  determi- 
nation to  take  the  step. 

Monday  morning,  the  28th,  was  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  it ;  and  accordingly  I  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  accompanying  me. 

To  the  provisional  Government  there  assembled, 
I  delivered  the  address,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

It  was  cordially  received,  and  M.  Arago,  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  replied  to  it. 

He  remarked  that  they  heard  without  surprise, 
but  with  lively  pleasure,  what  I  said ;  France  ex- 
pected it  from  an  ally  to  whom  she  now  drew  so  close 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  republic.  He  thanked 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government,  for 
the  wishes  I  expressed  for  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  France ;  and  in  alluding  to  the  words  it 
had  called  up  from  General  Washington's  address  in 
I'TQB,  on  receiving  the  French  colors,  he  expressed 
a  confidence  that  they  would  be  not  merely  a  de- 
sire, but  a  reality. 

M.  Dupont,  (de  I'Eure,)  as  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  then  advanced,  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  said,  "  The  French  people  grasps 
that  of  the  American  nation." 

Here  the  ceremony  ended.  In  coming  away,  three 
of  the  members  of  the  Government  conducted  us 
out  of  the  building;  the  guard  presented  arms, 
and  cries  went  up  of  "  Vive  la  RepuUique  des 
Mats  Uhis!"  Major  Poussin,  a  French  officer, 
who  accompanied  General  Bernard  to  the  United 
States,  and  who,  from  his  attachment  to  pur  coun- 
try, was  naturalized  there,  also  attended  me. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th,  I  received  the  note  of  that 
day's  date  from  M.  Lamartine,  as  Provisional  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  announced  to  me,  in 
official  form,  the  existence  of  the  new  Government. 
I  answered  it  on  Monday.  Copies  of  the  note  and 
answer  are  enclosed. 

The  Provisional  Government  published  my  answer 
the  morning  after  its  reception.  My  address  of 
Monday  has  also  appeared  in  the  newspapers — not, 
however,  in  its  exact  form.  I  had  written  it  out, 
to  guard  against  inaccuracies  on  an  occasion  so 
grave,  and  left  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government ;  a  transcript  of  which  you 
now  have. 

This  succinct  narrative  will  accurately  apprise 
the  President  of  what  I  have  done.  I  shall  anx- 
iously await  his  judgment  upon  it  aU.  The  events 
were  as  new  as  momentous.  They  had  transcend- 
ed all  expectation.  In  recognizing  the  new  state 
of  things,  as  far  as  I  could  without  your  instructions, 
and  in  doing  it  promptly  and  solemnly,  I  had  the 
deep  conviction  that  I  was  stepping  forth  in  aid  of 
the  great  cause  of  order  in  France  and  beyond 
France,  and  that  I  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  my 
Government  and  country,  the  interpreter  of  whose 
voice  it  feU  upon  me  suddenly  to  become.  If  I 
erred,  I  must  hope  that  the  motives  which  swayed 
me  will  be  my  shield.  The  Provisional  Government 
needed  all  the  moral  support  attainable,  after  a 
revolutionary  hurricane  which  shook  society  to  its 
base,  and  left  every  thing  at  first  portentous  and 
trembling.  In  such  an  exigency;  hours,  moments 
were  important ;  and  the  United  States  are  felt  as 
a  power  in  the  world,  under  the  blow  that  has  been 
struck. 


I  am  not  unaware  that  the  course  I  have  pursued 
departs  from  diplomatic  usage,  and  separates  me, 
.for  the  time  being,  from  the,  European  diplomatic 
corps  accredited,  like  myself,  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment of  France,  all  the  members  of  which  will 
probably  wait  instructions  before  adopting  any  steps 
of  recognition.  Having  acted  under  a  sense  of 
independent  duty  in  the  emergency,  I  am,  however, 
not  the  less  aware  that  the  diplomatic  corps  repre- 
sents countries  in  friendly  relation  with  tlie  United 
States,  and  that  it  will  hence  'be  as  much  my  duty 
as  inclination  to  go  on  maintaining  that  amicable 
footing  with  its  members,  ever  dictated  by  recipro- 
cal good-will  among  the  representatives  of  friendly 
powers,  whatever  different  forms  of  Government 
they  may  represent. 

I  have  the  honor,  &o., 

EICHARD  RUSH. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  tht 
French  HepuLlic : 

Gentlemen  :  As  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  charged  with  the  interests  and  rights  of  my 
country  and  of  American  citizens  now  in  France, 
and  too  far  off  to  wait  instructions,  I  seize  this  early 
opportunity  of  tendering  to  you  my  felicitations, 
not  doubting  the  sanction  of  my  Government  to 
the  step  I  thus  take  in  advance.  Nor  can  I  avoid 
the  occasion  of  saying  that  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  alliance  and  friendship  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  is  ever  fresh  and  grateful  with 
us,  and  that  I  am  of  nothing  more  sure  than  that 
the  voice  of  my  country  will  be  universal  and  loud 
for  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  glory  of  France 
under  the  institutions  she  has  announced,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  national  will.  All  will  ardently 
hope  that  through  her  wisdom  the  results  may  be 
beneficial  to  mankind,  of  which  the  magnanimous 
bearing  of  her  people  in  the  late  events  affords  so 
auspicious  a  promise.  It  is  under  such  institutions 
that  the  United  States  have  for  seventy  years  en- 
joyed constant  prosperity,  with  a  Government  of 
uniform  stability ;  and  whilst  they  invariably  leave 
to  other  nations  the  choice  of  their  own  forms, 
without  interference  in  any  way,  they  would  natu- 
rally rejoice  in  beholding  this  great  nation  flourish 
under  institutions  which  have  secured  for  themselves 
the  blessings  of  social  order  and  public  liberty. 

Allow  me,  then,  gentlemen,  using  the  words  of 
the  great  and  good  Washington,  the  immortal 
founder  of  my  country,  on  an  occasion  which  the 
present  recalls,  to  signalize  this  address  to  you,  by 
mingling  my  felicitations  with  a  fervent  aspiration 
that  "the  friendship  op  the  two  kepublics  mat 

BE    COMMENSUKATE    WITH    THEIR   EXISTENCE." 

Paris,  le  27  Fevrier,  1848. 

Monsieur:  J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  informer  que 
le  gouvernement  provisoire  de  la  r^publique  Fran- 
jaise  m'a  confi6  le  portefeuille  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres.  La  forme  r6publicaine  du  nouveau  gouverne- 
ment n'a  chang6  ni  la  place  de  la  France  en  Eu- 
rope, ni  ses  dispositions  loyales  et  sinc&res  4 
maintenir  ses  rapports  de  bonne  harmonic  avec  les 
Puissances  qui  voudront,  comme  elle,  I'ind^pen- 
dance  des  nations  et  la  paix  du  monde. 

Ce  sera  un  bonheur  pour  moi,  Monsieur,  de  con- 
courir  pas  tous  les  moyens  en  mon  pouvoir  ii  cet 
accord  des  peuples  dans  leur  dignitd  r6oiproque,  et 
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h,  rappeler  h  I'Europe  que  le  prinoipe  de  paix  et  le 
principe  de  liberty  sont  n^s  e  mome  jour  en  France. 
Eecevez,  &o.,  LAMAETINE. 

Monsieur  KusH,  Micistre  P16nipotentiaire  dea  Etats 
Unis  k  Paris. 

Legatiok  of  the  United  States. 

Paris,  Fehruary  28,  1848. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note 
of  yesterday,  informing  me  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Frencli  Republic  has  confided 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  your  hands. 
The  choice,  sir,  I  will  dare  to  say,  will  be  regarded 
by  the  world  as  a  favorable  first  step  in  the  new 
order  of  things ;  and  I  shall  have  great  satisfaction  in 
transmitting  to  my  Government,  by  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, a  copy  of  your  communication,  not  doubt- 
ing its  cordial  reception.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  I 
will  be  ready,  under  your  permission,  to  transact 
with  you  whatever  business  may  appertain  to  my 
country,  or  American  citizens  in  France. 

The  United  States,  having  learned  from  their 
own  experience  the  value  of  free  institutions,  will 
naturally  anticipate  from  similar  institutions  in 
France,  administered  with  the  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation of  which  the  enlarged  and  beneficent  prin- 
ciples announced  in  your  note  are  the  auspicious 
harbingers,  nothing  but  the  best  results  to  the  in- 
terests and  well-being  of  both  countries. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  these  early  assurances  of  the 
very  high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  jour  most  obedient  servant, 

EICHAED  RUSH. 
To  his  Excellency  M.  de  Lamartine,  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  &c.,  &o.,  &c. 

Mr.  Hastnegan  moved  that  the  Message  and' 
accompanying  documents  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Allbst  said  he  could  see  no  necessity  for 
a  reference  of  the  Message.  It  asked  for  no 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  conse- 
quently required  no  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAtfifEGAif  replied  that  he  had  made  the 
motion  because  it  was  usual,  and  certainly  the 
most  respectful  course  to  be  pursued  when  an 
Executive  Message  was  received. 

Mr.  Allen  expressed  a  hope  that  the  refer- 
ence would  not  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  joint  resolutions 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  submit. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  he  had  no  intention  to 
delay  action  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  refer- 
ence would  have  such  effect. 

The  Message  was  then  referred. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  April  4. 
Death  of  the  JSepreseniative  James  A.  BlacTe, 
of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Sims  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  emotions  that  I  now  rise  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  death,  whose  pres- 
ence has  so  oft  and  so  recently  called  us  to 
Vol.  XVI.— 11 


mourn  during  the  progress  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  has  again  demanded  a  victim  of  our 
number.  James  Attgustus  Black,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  is 
no  more.  He  expired  in  this  city  on  yesterday 
night,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  eleven 
o'clock,  amidst  the  delegation  of  his  State,  with 
his  family  around  him,  without  a  murmur,  and 
without  a  groan. 

In  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  tlirough  a 
protracted  Ulness  of  seventeen  days,  he  pre- 
served his  composure  of  mind,  his  conscious- 
ness, and  constancy  of  purpose.  At  no  moment 
did  he  complain.  Though  conscious,  day  by 
day  and  hour  by  hour,  that  death  pursued  him, 
and,  at  the  final  struggle,  that  dissolution  was 
inevitable,  he  quailed  not  and  murmured  not  ; 
and  at  the  hour  that  I  have  indicated,  he 
breathed  out  his  soul  as  composedly  as  the  in- 
fant sinks  into  the  softest  slumber.  Such  were 
the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  any  circumstances  death 
is  a  solemn  occurrence ;  but  there  are  concom- 
itants that  render  its  approach  less  afHiotive, 
because  more  expected  and  appropriate  than  in 
other  circumstances.  When  the  soldier  dies 
on  the  battle-field,  he  falls  beneath  the  law  of 
the  occasion  and  propriety;  and  when  old  age 
sinks  to  rest,  human  destiny  has  been  appro- 
priately fulfilled,  and  man  finds  his  end  at  the 
proper  period.  It  is  natural  and  appropriate, 
and  fills  us  with  a  pleasing  melancholy  rather 
than  with  poignant  grief,  because,  like  the  fall- 
ing of  the  autumnal  leaf,  the  creature  perishes 
beneath  the  decree  of  his  Creator  in  the  proper 
season.  But  when,  in  the  midst  of  life,  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  midst  of  years  and  acts  of  use- 
fulness, one  is  cut  down;  when  there  is  no 
premonitory  event  or  circumstance  to  announce 
the  destroyer's  approach  ;  when  he  comes  upon 
us  thus  unexpectedly,  the  visitation  is  always 
felt  with  more  peculiar  force  and  regret. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  my  friend.  But  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  among  us,  in  life  and  healthj 
in  the  constant  and  assiduous  performance  of 
his  duties  here  as  a  Representative.  One  day,, 
thus  engaged  with  his  accustomed  usefulness 
and  ability ;  the  next,  his  friends  find  him 
stricken  down  by  the  violence  of  disease,  which; 
from  the  first,  announced  with  a  certainty 
which  all  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  skilful 
professional  attendance  could  not  avert,  that 
the  victim  was  marked,  and  that  not  a  ray  of 
hope  could  cheer  a  friend:  or  inquirer  who. 
sought  to  know  the  progress  and  ultimate 
result  of  his  disease.  His  l^iends,  his  imme- 
diate family  at  a  distance,  though  stricken 
down  so  unexpectedly,  there  were  two  circum- 
stances of  benevolence  in  the  providence  of 
God :  the  one,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
of  preserving  his  intellect  unclouded  to  the 
last,  and  the  other  of  protracting  his  sweet 
resignation  and  patience,  and  his  existence, 
until,  from  the  distant  South,  his  wife  and  child 
and  affectionate  brother  were  enabled  to  minis- 
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ter  the  last  consolatious  of  affection  and  tender- 
ness around  his  dying  bed. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  my 
friend  that,  at  the  proper  time,  it  would  be 
pleasant  and  proper  to  dwell  upon.  I  come 
not  now  to  gather  from  the  acts  of  usefulness 
with  which  his  life,  from  earliest  manhood  to 
its  close,  was  filled,  to  bind  up  flowers  with 
which  to  deck  his  grave.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  adorn  his  open  grave,  waiting  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  lifeless  form ;  and  naught  but  the 
tears  of  affection  and  the  weeping  regrets  of 
friends  are  the  becoming  garniture  of  its  deso- 
lation. 

I  stop  not,  therefore,  to  announce,  that  in 
early  manhood,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  impelled 
by  that  patriotism  which  animated  him  to  the 
last,  he  stepped  forward  in  1812  to  join  the 
army  of  his  country.  He  entered  the  service 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
resigning  the  commission  of  captain,  which  at 
that  time  he  held,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
After  that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  useful 
employments  until,  some  few  years  since,  he 
was  called  from  the  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
other  walks  of  life  to  take  a  seat  upon  this 
floor,  as  a  Representative  from  the  Pinckney 
district  in  South  Carolina.  How  he  performed 
his  duties  here ;  how  he  has  illustrated,  in  the 
most  eminent  manner,  the  true  character  of  a 
Representative ;  how  he  has  shown  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  his  constituents,  and  discharged 
his  duty  by  keeping  them  constantly  informed 
by  communications  of  the  progress  and  state 
of  public  business  here ;  how  he  has  .ever  re- 
sponded to  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  which 
had  grown  into  fixed  principles  of  action  in 
him,  throughout  his  whole  public  career  here, 
aU  who  now  hear  me  will  bear  cheerful  testi- 
mony. He  loved  the  people ;  not  with  a 
demagogue's  love,  but  with  a  soul-stirring,  di- 
vine impulse,  springing  from  that  fundamental 
maxim  of  his  creed,  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
and  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  the  people  are 
capaj>le  of  self-government.  These  were  the 
fixed  principles  of  his  life ;  and  his  whole  pub- 
lic career  was  but  a  practical  embodiment  and 
illustration  of  these  principles. 

My  friend  was  not  regularly  educated ;  but 
with  a  strong  natural  intellect,  with  a  power 
of  reflection  and  observation  seldom  equalled, 
passing  a  busy  and  eventful  life,  he  had  sup- 
plied, in  all  the  essential  elements,  the  want 
of  education  in  the  amount  of  information  that 
he  had  amassed,  and  those  treasures  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  he  had  collected. 

One  or  two  more  remarks,  and  I  have  done. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  success  of 
a  public  man  in  popular  elections,  is  no  evidence 
either  of  virtue  in  the  constituent,  or  of  influ- 
ence or  aptitude  for  the  appointment  in  the 
representative.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  One 
who,  without  other  circumstances  than  mere 
merit,  can  fasten  and  retain  the  public  confi- 
dence, has  a  charm  of  excellence  about  him,  an 
undefinable  fascination  of  character  and  quali- 


fications, which,  although  acquaintances  indi- 
vidually may  not  discover  it,  yet  constitutes  a 
kind  of  divine  and  political  electricity,  which, 
without  explanation,  works  its  mighty  power 
in  this  universe  of  election  and  popular  right, 
and  under  the  appointment  of  God,  and  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  people,  carries  forward 
the  great  system  of  the  government.  My  friend 
possessed  this  power.  No  man  living  ever  had 
more  of  it;  no  one  saw  why.  Other  men  were 
superior  to  him  in  attainments,  superior  to  him 
in  accomplishments,  superior  to  him  in  wealth, 
seemingly  superior  to  him  in  every  advantage 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  bind  man  to 
man,  and  bestow  political  or  social  influence ; 
yet  not  a  man  breathed  in  this  Congress,  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  whole  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  the  power  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  deceased,  to  bind  as  with 
hooks  of  steel  to  himself,  all  who  knew  him  or 
called  him  friend.  Among  his  immediate  con- 
stituency, his  position  was  peculiar  and  lovely. 
The  great  Senator  of  New  York,  without 
wealth,  represented  the  character  of  a  Roman 
merely  from  merit,  distinguished  and  usefuL 
So  my  friend  was  poor,  though  useful  and 
popular.  This  I  speak  in  praise  of  him :  it  is 
his  highest  eulogy.  He  had  no  adventitious 
influences  of  wealth,  of  position,  to  bind  him 
to  his  people ;  nothing  but  his  principle  of  de- 
votion to  truth  and  to  pooular  right,  that  at- 
tached them  to  him. 

In  all  his  life,  he  did  nis  duty  well ;  and  in 
his  death,  there  is  nothing,  now  that  that  event 
is  past,  to  regret.  He  was  happy  in  his  death, 
in  that  he  passed  quietly,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow. 

I  will  not  now  attempt  even  to  imaginej 
much  less  to  speak  words  of  consolation  t6  the 
grief  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Time 
alone,  under  the  persuasive  influences  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  can  give  comfort  here.  Commend- 
ing his  family  to  those  consolations,  I  ask  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
emotion  the  annunciation  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Black,  a  member  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  tendersto  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  the  expression  of  its  sympathy,  on 
this  affecting  event,  and  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and 
ofiScers  of  the  House  ■will  go  into  mourning  by 
wearing  crape  on  tfie  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  James 
A.  Black,  deceased,  on  to-morrow,  at  12J  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
superintending  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  notify  that  body  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jauks 
A.  Black,  late  one  of  the  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  that  his  funeral  will 
take  place  from  the  hall  of  the.  House  on  to-morrow, 
at  12^  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  and  that  the  Senate  be  in 
vited  to  attend  the  same. 
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Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  this  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

And  thea  the  House  adjourned. 


IN   SENATE. 

Tuesday,  April  4. 

Death  of  the  Representative  James  A.  Blaeh, 

of  South  Carolina. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  James  Attgitstus  Black,  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina ;  when 

Mr.  BiFTLEE  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

The  death  which  has  just  been  communi- 
cated by  the  resolutions  from  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  is  an  event  well  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  and  inspire  serious  reflection. 
This  is  the  fourth  death  that  has  occurred 
among  us  during  this  session — a  period  of  four 
months — and  the  ninth  occasion  upon  which 
we  have  been  called  on  to  go  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  a  member  belonging  to  the  thirtieth 
Congress.  These  are  circumstances  that  are 
giving  to  our  session  a  melancholy  celebrity. 

My  late  colleague,  the  Hon.  James  Auausins 
Black,  was  seized  on  the  16th  of  the  last 
month  with  a  violent  congestive  chill,  which 
terminated  in  an  obstinate  and  incurable  pneu- 
monia, of  which  he  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  this 
city,  last  night,  at  twenty-flve  minutes  after 
eleven  o'clock.  Before  he  was  taken  ill,  he 
had  the  prospect  of  many  days  before  him. 
"With  a  robust  constitution,  he  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  vigorous  health,  neither  of  which 
had  been  impaired  by  previous  disease.  His 
last  sickness  was  violent,  painful,  and  pro- 
tracted, but  it  was  borne  with  a  sustaining 
fortitude,  worthy  of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

Our  departed  friend  was  born  of  respectable 
parents,  in  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  entered  the 
army  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  the 
commission  of  lieutenant,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  captain  before  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Captain  Black  had  not,  I  believe,  any  op- 
portunity of  distinction  on  the  field  of  battle. 
But  he  left  the  service  with  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  officer,  having  made  a  strong  and 
favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  military  comrades.  His  keen  sa- 
gacity, penetrating  observation  of  men,  his 
prompt  judgment  and  untiring  industry,  asso- 
ciated with  cordiality  and  frankness  of  manner, 
were  qualities  that  well  fitted  him  for  military 
command.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  he  was 
stationed  near  St.  Mary's,  the  intrepidity  of  his 
benevolence  and  courage  was  put  to  a  test 
called  for  by  a  signal  exertion  to  save  life.  By 
one  of  those  sudden  floods  which  occur  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  the  hedges,  causeways,  and 


houses  were  submerged  and  swept  away,  de- 
stroying many  lives  and  property.  Captain 
Blaok,  with  much  peril  to  himself,  found  a 
gentleman,  than  a  young  midshipman,  now  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  insensible  and  exhausted, 
floating  on  the  wreck  of  a  vessel.  This  gentle- 
man, on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Blaok, 
repaired  to  his  bedside,  and,  inspired  by  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  gratitude  and  friendship, 
ministered  to  his  wants,  with  the  tenderness 
almost  of  a  woman. 

On  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  Black 
retired  to  private  life,  and  engaged  in  business 
with  characteristic  energy  and  industry.  Prior 
to  his  election  as  member  of  Congress,  he  filled 
several  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  self- 
reliance  of  a  self-made  man,  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  deportment  and  character  that  made  him 
a  popular  favorite.  From  the  period  of  his 
return  to  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  others 
have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  than  myself 
of  forming  an  estimate  of  his  public  career. 
But  the  deep  and  even  affectionate  anxiety 
manifested  during  his  illness,  and  the  profound 
sensation  which  his  death  occasioned  amongst 
those  who  were  particularly  associated  with  him, 
are  honorable  commentaries  upon  his  private 
virtues  and  his  public  worth. 

At  an  early  period,  Mr.  Blaok  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  old  republican  doctrines,  and  he  ever 
afterwards  maintained  them  with  unflinching 
firmness  and  uniform  consistency.  He  has 
been  sustained  during  his  public  career  by  the 
unshaken  confidence  of  an  intelligent,  numer- 
ous, and  wealthy  constituency. 

A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  unshrinking  faith  in  the  hopes  and 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  re- 
tained throughout  his  painful  illness  the  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties,  and  one  remark 
which  he  made  is  worthy  of  record,  as  it  affords 
at  once  matter  of  consolation  and  admiration. 
He  said  that  a  death-bed  was  not  the  place  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  that  he  had  not  deferred 
till  the  last  moment  the  solemn  considerations 
connected  with  his  spiritual  welfare.  He  pro- 
fessed a  confident  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  expressed  the  hope,  that  through  its 
efficacy,  he  should  enjoy  a  happy  existence 
hereafter.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  ap- 
proached his  bedside,  and  endeavored  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him.  "  This  is  indeed  a  great 
trial,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  try  and  meet  it  as 
becomes  a  Carolinian  !  "  Afterwards  he  said, 
"  I  have  only  one  request  to  make :  let  my 
bones  rest  in  the  soil  of  my  native  land !" 

This  is  not  a  fitting  occasion  on  which  to 
speak  of  the  domestic  relations  of  my  departed 
colleague.  Into  that  sacred  private  circle  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  husband  and  the  father 
were  displayed,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enter.  It  is 
consolatory  that  his  wife,  son,  and  brother, 
reached  his  dying  bed  in  time  to  receive 
an  affectionate  recognition ;  and  that  he  left 
this  earthly  scene  with  a  firm  hope  of  happi- 
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ness  teyond  the  grave,  leaTing  behind  him  an 
unsullied  name,  and  the  reputation  of  a  good 
and  upright  man. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  by  offering  the  usual  reso- 
lutions, incident  to  such  mournful  occasions, 
■which  were  adopted,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thtjesdat,  April  6. 
French  Sevolution. 

Mr.  Allkn  moved  to  postpone  the  previous 
orders,  and  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  submitted  by  him  relating 
to  the  revolution  in  France. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  who 
promised  to  renew  it,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelatiops,  to  whom  the  Message  of  the 
President  was  referred,  reported  the  following 
series  of  resolutions : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  tendering  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  France. 
Resolved,  &c.  That,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  the  congratulations  of  this 
Government  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  French 
people  upon  the  recent  change  in  their  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  successful  efforts  thus  far  to 
found  for  their  country  institutions  similar  to  our 
own. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  moderation, 
humanity,  regard  for  order,  and  veneration  for 
Christianity  manifested  by  the  French  people  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  freedom,  inspire  the  con- 
fident hope  that  their  deliberations  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Government  will  be  so  directed, 
under  Providence,  as  to  insure  the  liberty,  the 
true  glory,  and  the  enduring  happiness  of  a  great 
and  enlightened  nation. 

Se  it  further  resolved,  That  Congress  fully  ap- 
proves the  conduct  of  our  Minister,  Richard  Rush, 
in  his  prompt  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested 
to  transmit  these  resolutions  to  the  American  Min- 
ister at  Paris,  with  instructions  to  present  them  to 
the  supreme  authorities  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Hannbgan  moved  to  take  up  all  the  res- 
olutions for  consideration ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  Hale — 

Mr.  Mangtm  moved  to  strike  out  all  the 
original  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  insert  the  resolutions  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Allen  asked  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  resolution  was  intended  to  give  a 
general  expression  of  the  feeling  of  one  nation 
to  another.  If  we  were  to  adopt  individual 
opinions  as  to  particular  acts,  we  should  never 
agree  on  any  general  fonn-  of  resolution.    It 


would  be  necessary  to  construct  a  resolution 
embracing  a  detail  of  all  the  French  had  done. 
To  avoid  that  difficulty  he  had  condensed  his 
views  into  a  single  sentence,  so  as  to  make  it 
most  clear  and  simple. 

To  go  into  details  in  order  to  give  a  reason 
for  every  thing  we  do,  is  to  place  ourselves 
rather  in  the  attitude  of  advisers  than  congrat- 
ulators.  He  thought  it  best  to  embody  a  gen- 
eral expression  in  a  few  sentences,  as  the  only 
way  to  obtain  a  general  and  prompt  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Senate.  He  should  prefer 
his  own  resolution,  on  account  of  its  plainness 
and  simplicity. 

Mr.  KiLES  said  his  objection  to  the  resolutions 
was  not  because  of  any  particular  phraseology, 
but  because  we  state  in  them  what  is  not  the 
fact.  "We  go  beyond  what  has  actually  been 
done.  "We  say  a  Government  has  been  over- 
thrown and  liberty  consolidated.  He  presumed 
consolidating  liberty  meant  providing  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  security  of  liberty.  This  had  not 
been  done.  The  Government  established  was 
merely  temporary ;  it  had  not  yet  been  prop- 
erly elected.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  that 
public  opinion  sanctions  it.  The  results  have  , 
not  yet  been  obtained;  so  that  we  go  beyond 
the  pale  of  history.  He  preferred  the  resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations,  although  they  did  not  exactly  har- 
monize with  his  views. 

Mr.  Hattneqait  then  addressed  the  Senate  in 
support  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  him.  He 
expressed  his  fervent  desire  that  the  revolution 
which  had  so  well  commenced  would  be  carried 
through  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  hu- 
man blood.  He  explained  to  his  friend  from 
Ohio  that  he  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
his  resolutions,  as  he  would  show  by  his  vote. 
But  he  preferred  the  resolutions  reported  by 
the  committee.  He  went  for  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions.  The  resolutions  he  had  reported 
were  merely  an  embodiment  of  the  public  sen- 
timent, an  echo  of  the  opinions  of  every  man 
in  the  country,  of  every  laborer  round  the 
Capitol.  He  referred  to  the  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  Louis 
XVI.  communicated  to  General  Washington 
the  fact  that  he  had  signed  the  constitution 
pressed  on  him  by  the  National  Convention. 
General  "Washington  communicated  that  in- 
formation to  Congress,  and  Congress  replied 
by  resolutions.  Here,  then,  was  something 
like  a  precedent.  He  disliked  the  word.  But 
if  we  had  no  exact  precedent,  it  was  because 
the  event  itself  was  without  precedent. 

He  had  heard  suggestions  from  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  South  Carolina  and 
Connecticut  that  it  was  too  early  to  adopt  these 
resolutions.  So  he  had  himself  thought  at  first. 
But  reflection  had  led  him  to  think  differently, 
and  as  he  could  see  no  ill  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  the  passage  of  the  resolutions, 
he  would  vote  for  immediate  action.  "When 
liberty  and  humanity  had  been  laid  in  a  com- 
mon grave,  monarohs  had  exchanged  congratu- 
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lations ;  and  now,  when  new-born  France 
stretches  out  her  hand,  and  invites  us  by  her 
infant  smiles,  shall  we  hesitate  to  cheer  and 
sustain  her  ?  If  there  was  any  thing  in  these 
resolutions  at  war  with  the  usage  of  na- 
tions, or  against  the  courtesy  of  international 
intercourse,  he  would  pause  before  he  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  resolutions.  But  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  them.  It  was  not  im- 
possible that  before  the  present  sun  may  set, 
we  may  have  information  that  every  Govern- 
ment of  Europe  has  recognized  the  act  of  the 
French  people.  He  complimented  our  minister 
on  his  promptitude ;  said  he  had  trembled  lest 
Mr.  Eush  should  have  proved  derelict,  in  which 
case  he  could  not  have  safely  returned  home ; 
and  quoted  language  imputed  by  a  correspond- 
ent to  M.  Lamartine,  that  two  things  which 
had  occurred  had  given  him  peculiar  delight — 
the  advances  of  the  nuncio  of  the  Pope  and  of 
the  minister  of  the  United  States. 

He  briefly  adverted  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  revolution  had  been  accomplished ;  and 
expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  French  people  for  the 
support  of  those  brilliant  intellects  to  whom 
their  destinies  had  for  the  present  been  in- 
trusted. The  spirit  of  liberty  was  now  afoot, 
traversing  the  whole  world,  and  he  anticipated 
the  general  emancipation  of  the  human  race 
from  thraldom  and  tyranny.  All  this  was  to 
be  traced  to  our  example,  and  we  had  some 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  laurels  which  our 
fathers  had  gained  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

He  was  authorized  to  say  that  if  any  of  these 
resolutions  should  pass  before  midnight,  they 
would  be  forwarded  by  express  to  go  by  the 
Cambria,  which  sails  on  Saturday  from  the 
United  States.  He  would  now  say  that  he 
would  not  stop  here ;  but,  if  the  acts  of  the 
Convention — to  assemble  on  the  20th  instant 
— should  realize  the  hopes  we  indulge,  he 
would  send  out  such  an  embassy  as  had  never 
before  gone  from  our  shores  to  congratulate 
and  fraternize  with  the  French  people. 

Mr.  Alibit  then  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana had  referred  to  his  (Mr.  A.'s)  course  in 
offering  his  resolutions.  He  went  on  to  remark 
on  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  question 
of  sending  a  charge  to  Rome,  and  to  some  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
warmth  of  discussion,  in  which  he  had  expressed 
a  hope  that  Congress  would,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  session,  pass  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  French  people.  In  conformity 
with  that  suggestion,  he  had  felt  himself  called 
on  to  ofier  the  resolutions.  He  did  not  think 
there  could  be  any  objection  to  congratulating 
France,  but  there  might  very  probably,  and 
very  properly,  be  differences  as  to  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  resolutions  should  be 
clothed. 

Mr.  Downs  said,  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
either  of  the  resolutions  which  were  before  the 
Senate ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say  a  few 


words  on  the  subject  of  the  revolution  itself,  in 
consequence  of  what  fallen  from  him  on  a  pre- 
vious day.  ■  He  went  on  to  advocate -the  cause 
of  the  French  people  up  to  this  time,  and  to 
distinguish  the  progress  of  this  revolution  from 
that  of  the  old  revolution,  referring  to  the  error 
committed  by  the  leaders  in  the  latter  in  setting 
up  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  throwing  off 
all  allegiance  to  a  superintending  Providence. 
In  the  present  revolution,  morality  and  liberty 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  some  dignitaries  of  the 
church  had  eloquently  sustained  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  stated  that  France  asked  no  aid 
from  us  further  than  our  cheering  and  sustain- 
ing voice ;  and  we  ought  to  cheer  and  support 
her  in  her  cause,  for  our  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  hers.  It  would  strengthen  our  own  system. 
And  if  France  should  hereafter  need  advice,  we 
shall  stand  in  a  position  to  enable  us  to  ofler  it 
with  effect.  He  read  extracts  from  letters  which 
had  come  into  his  hands  from  Paris,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  revolution  was  passing  off 
quietly  and  without  any  disasters. 

Mr.  Datton  said  he  would  have  been  much 
better  satisfied,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had 
consented  to  let  these  resolutions  lie  over  until 
the  first  or  second  Monday  in  May.  He  thought 
that  if  the  laborers  round  the  Capitol  were 
shaking  hands  with  each  other,  the  Senate 
within  was  engaged  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way.  This  might  do  well  enough  for  us  as 
individuals,  but  it  did  not  become  us  as  a  legis- 
lative body.  K  we  are  to  congratulate  a  people 
on  consolidating  liberty,  we  should  first  be 
sure  that  liberty  is  consolidated,  or  perhaps 
when  we  send  them  out,  the  return  may  be" 
non  est.  It  was  said  that  it  was  right  to  offer 
congratulations  when  a  child  was  born.  True ; 
but  he  would  wait  until  it  was  born.  France 
had  not  yet  been  delivered — she  may  miscarry. 
He  referred  to  the  haste  with  which  results 
were  achieved,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  a  pen — the 
emancipation  of  a  hundred  thousand  slaves, 
without  providing  any  recompense  for  the 
owners — the  redemption  of  pledges  from  the 
pawnbrokers — the  conversion  of  the  Tuileries 
into  a  hospital.  All  these  were  done  by  a  set 
of  intelligent  men,  who  were  only  a  quasi  Gov- 
ernment, and  might  be  displaced  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  elevated.  It  becomes  us  to  do 
things  decently  and  in  order,  and  he  thought  a 
month's  delay  could  not  diminish  the  value  of 
the  congratulations.  It  would  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  vote  for  the  resolutions  after  we 
have  had  time  to  ascertain  the  result. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  objected  to  delay. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  month  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  know  the  precise  result  of 
the  great  movement  which  had  taken  place. 
It  might  require  the  lapse  of  a  year  before  the 
French  can  have  matured  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  occupied  much  time  before  our 
constitution  was  matured,  and  it  had  only 
grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength.  And  still  our  Government  is  yet 
considered  by  foreign  nations  as  merely  an  ex- 
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periment.  We  could  not,  therefore,  reasonably 
expect  that  a  month  would  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  more  correct  judgment  than  we  can  now 
arrive  at.  He  had  doubts  at  first,  but  they  had 
been  dispelled  by  the  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

He  said  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolutions  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  word  "  consolidate  "  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  he  objected  to  a 
statement  which  went  beyond  the  fact,  when  it 
indicated  that  the  French  people  had  succeeded. 
He  would  not  congratulate  them  on  their  iuc- 
cess,  but  he  was  willing  to  say  success  so  far. 
They  had  only  decreed  a  Republic,  but  the 
Bepublic  had  not  yet  been  established.  He 
read  a  long  extract,  to  prove  that  the  French 
people  had  acted  with  great  moderation 
throughout  the  whole  movement  hitherto,  and 
that  under  the  whole  of  the  decrees  of  the  new 
Government  there  lay  the  elements  of  public 
liberty.  A  movement  m  favor  of  public  free- 
dom anywhere  would  call  forth  the  sympathy 
of  our  citizens,  but  a  movement  in  France  pro- 
duced recollections  and  associations  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  calculated  to  excite  in  us  the  warmest 
sympathies. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  agreed  with  his  country- 
men ia  rejoicing  at  every  advance  of  human 
liberty ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  any  hasty  action 
of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating 
the  French  people,  until  we  have  knowledge 
of  the  events  which  must  occur  before  it  is  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  Houston  said  he  desired  to  make  some 
remarks,  and  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  moved 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hahnkgan  requested  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  withdraw  his  motion.  It  was  desir- 
able to  pass  the  resolutions  to-night,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  transmitted  by  the  Cambria, 
which  wiU  sail  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
If  the  vote  was  not  taken  this  evening,  there 
was  no  probability  that  the  resolutions  would 
be  again  acted  on  before  the  assembling  of  the 
French  Convention  on  the  20th.  He  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
by  which  he  was  pledged  to  assist  in  disposing 
of  the  judiciary  bUl  to-morrow  and  Saturday, 
and  next  week  he  had  promised  to  aid  in  hav- 
ing the  California  bill  acted  on.  So  that  he 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HonsTON  said  the  delay  of  a  day  could 
be  of  no  great  importance.  The  President's 
Message  would  go  out  by  the  Cambria,  and 
this  would  satisfy  France  as  to  the  disposition 
of  our  Government  to  sympathize  with  her. 

Mr.  Haiwegah'  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion ;  and  they  were  ordered,  when 

Mr.  Houston  withdrew  the  motion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Ceittbnden, 
Mr.  BuTLBR,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  the 
question  was  put  on  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 


ton.  Bell,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Butler,  Cass,  Clarke, 
Crittenden,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Douglas,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote,  Hale,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Geor- 
gia, Lewis,  Mason,  Moor,  Niles,  Eusk,  Spruance, 
Turney,  Underwood,  and  Westcott — 32. 
Nays. — ^None. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  as  passed : 

Mesohed,  tie.,  That  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  the  congratulations  of  Con- 
gress are  hereby  tendered  to  the  people  of  France, 
upon  the  success  of  their  recent  efforts  to  consoli- 
date the  principles  of  hberty  in  a  republican  form 
of  Government.  , 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested 
to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Paris,  with  instructions  to  present  it  to  the 
French  Government. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 


FuiDAT,  April  7. 
Supreme  Court  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ceittenden,  the  Senate 
postponed  the  previous  orders,  and  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  biU  was  then  considered  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BuTLBB  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  say  that  the  bill  received  the  assent  of  only 
a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  greatest 
objection  he  had  heard  against  it  was  that  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  loose  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the 
States.  He  would  say  he,  for  one,  in  support- 
ing the  bill,  entertained  no  such  intention. 
The  accumulated  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  some  measure  of  this  kind 
necessary,  judgments  being  suspended  for  three 
or  four  years,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  them.  He  went  on  to  show  that  bo 
harm  could  arise  from  passing  the  bUl,  while 
much  would  be  prevented  by  passing  it. 

Mr.  Westoott  said  he  was  one  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  committee  who  had  voted  against 
the  bin,  and  he  had  seen  no  reason  since  to 
change  his  views.  He  opposed  the  bill  partly 
for  the  reasons  so  cogently  urged  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  and  partly  because  he 
thought  the  delay  in  deciding  on  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  could,  in  all  cases,  be  reme- 
died by  the  parties  or  by  the  court.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  he  regarded  as  dangerous 
to  the  system.  The  present  system  worked 
very  well,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
changed. 

Mr.  Ashley  also  regarded  the  bill  as  danger- 
ous, and  he  could  not,  therefore,  give  it  his 
support.  He  stated  that  an  opinion  prevailed 
even  among  the  judges  themselves,  that  it  was 
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unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  compel  the 
judges  to  peform  circuit  duties.  He  looked 
back  into  the  early  history  of  our  Judiciary, 
and  expressed  Ms  belief  that  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  performed  harder  duties  than 
are  performed  now.  He  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  from  the  year  1789  to  this  time,  every 
movement  for  the  relief  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  emanated  from  the  judges 
themselves.  If  he  was  mistaken  in  this  tact,  it 
was  after  the  closest  examination  he  had  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject.  The  law  of  1793, 
which  gave  relief  to  the  court,  continued  in 
force  until  1802.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  February ;  sub- 
sequently the  time  was  changed  to  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  and  latterly  to  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  Other  reliefs  have  been 
given,  yet  the  docket  had  been  gradually  on 
the  increase;  so  that  the  lengthening  of  the 
time  has  not  had  the  ^fiect  of  diminishing  the 
business,  which  has  fallen  in  arrear.  During 
the  last  term  about  forty-one  cases  were  dis- 
posed oi,  comparing  very  unfavorably  with  the 
number  of  oases  in  the  State  courts,  where 
there  is  as  much  talent  and  legal  ability  as  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  One-third  of  the  appeals 
came  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  yet  we  do 
not  hear  from  these  States  a  single  application 
for  this  bill.  It  has  emanated  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself. 

.  Mr.  Datton.  I  desire  to  make  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  this  bin.  Of  course  I  do  not  propose 
to  follow  the  chairman  of  the  committee  from 
whom  this  bill  came,  through  all  his  objections. 
We  considered  them  in  committee,  and  did  not 
regard  them  as  militating  against  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  which  lie  within  a  much  narrower 
compass  than  that  which  has  been  assumed  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  is 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  to  the  evil 
which  this  measure  is  designed  to  remedy. 
There  are  now  upon  the  list,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Cbitten- 
DBN,)  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  undis- 
posed, of;  fifty -two  oases  having  been  disposed 
of  at  the  last  session  of  the  court.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  same  progress  shall  be  made  at 
future  sessions  of  the  court,  it  wiU  require 
three  or  four  years  to  dispose  of  the  calendar, 
while  if  the  present  measure  of  relief  be  grant- 
ed, you  can  dispose  substantially  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  calendar  in  a  single  year — rubbing 
out  old  scores,  and  giving  the  court  a  new 
docket.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  is  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Now?  what  are  the  objections  urged  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill  ?  Why,  first,  it  is  ob- 
jected that  the  bill  originates  with  the  judges, 
and  that  every  other  bUl  relative  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  from  1789  to  this  hour,  originated 
with  them,  or  through  their  instrumentality. 
Now,  who  are  properly  to  be  supposed  to  be 
most  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  court. 


and  most  anxious  for  its  prompt  despatch? 
Sir,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  any 
other  than  high-minded,  upright,  and  honorable 
men,  desirous  of  discharging  with  fidelity  and 
efficiency  the  high  functions  imposed  upon 
them  by  law.  It  is  surely  no  more  than  just 
to  those  gentlemen,  to  give  them  that  degree 
of  credit.  The  court  is,  then,  the  very  source 
from  which  such  a  measure  should  emanate 
with  propriety,  because  it  is  a  source  that  acts 
with  light  and  knowledge.  And,  pray,  whence 
does  that  very  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  now  proposes  as  the  bill  upon  which 
Congress  ought  to  act,  emanate?  From  a 
majority  of  the  judges  of  that  court;  and  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  from  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  committee,  I  am  satisfied,  that  if 
adopted,  it  will  produce  the  very  evil  which 
the  Senator,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
deprecate  so  much — the  separation  of  the  court 
from  the  State  judicatures,  and  its  continual 
session  here  as  a  central,  absolute  power.  That 
is  the  measure  of  all  others  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  result  which  the  Senator  dreads.  But 
I  refrain  from  any  remark  on  that  bill  till  it 
comes  before  us.  At  present,  we  have  to  deal 
with  this  temporary  law.  It  provides  for  the 
evil.  It  applies  a  remedy  sugge'sted  by  the 
court  itself.  Is  there  any  thing  really  in  the 
objection,  that  the  design  is  to  undermine 
the  present  system,  and  obtain  for  the  court 
the  power  of  sitting  here  continually,  cutting 
itself  altogether  loose  from  the  States  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence,  to  the  knowledge  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  judges  presiding  in  that  court,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  possible  that  such  a  design  can 
be  entertained  by  them  ?  Those  most  deeply 
interested  in  that  court  come  here  and  say, 
"  Our  docket  is  encumbered  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cases.  A  case  coming  up 
now  cannot  be  reached  within  several  years. 
We  ask  of  you  only  to  allow  a  prolongation  of 
the  term,  from  three  months  to  one  year.  We 
ask  no  additional  remuneration — no  additional 
privileges.  We  ask  only  the  privilege  of  labor- 
ing continuously  for  one  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  all  the  oases  on  the  docket." 
Such  is  the  appeal  and  request  of  the  court ; 
and  now  gentlemen  object,  that  this  merely 
covers  a  design  to  undermine  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  establish  a  court  that  is  to  live  here 
for  all  time  to  come,  independent  of  the  States. 
Permit  me  to  ask  the  Senate  with  all  respect, 
to  look  at  the  case  as  it  really  exists.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty  cases  on  the  docket, 
and  the  court,  with  no  disposition  in  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  labor,  ask  only,  that  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  adjourn  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  they  may  be  allowed  to  labor  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  One  might  reasonably 
imagine,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  any  im- 
peachment of  the  motives  of  the  court  was 
utterly  impossible. 
Mr.  Alleu.    I  have  a  very  few  words  to  say 
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on  this  subject.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  a  jurisdiction,  both  as  regards  terri- 
tory and  subject-matter,  greater  than  any  other 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  world.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  relates  to  the  organization  of 
that  ooui't,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
importance,  and  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
consideration.  The  judges  of  the  court  are 
elected  by  the  Executive.  They  are  appointed 
for  life.  In  that  respect,  the  organization  of 
this  court  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  balance 
of  the  political  system  of  this  country.  It  has 
about  it  no  one  single  feature  by  which  it  is 
connected  either  with  the  States  of  this  Union, 
or  with  the  people  of  these  States, 'except  it 
be  the  circuit  feature,  which  gives  thcmembers , 
of  the  court  a  direct  intercourse  and  communi- 
cation with  the  States  and  the  people  of  this 
Confederacy.  It  is  in  that  circuit  feature  that 
the  strength  of  this  tribunal  consists ;  and  the 
day  that  that  feature  ceases  to  exist  in  its  or- 
ganization, will  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country  move  upon  the  subject,  and  never 
cease  its  action,  till  the  tribunal  itself  is  entirely 
reorganized.  If,  therefore,  I  was  ever  so  much 
disposed  to  attack  this  tribunal,  and  to  break 
it  down,  the  thing  that  I  would  first  do,  would 
be  to  encourage  the  concentration  of  the  tribu- 
nal permanently  at  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
'  States,  and  its  total  withdrawal  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  States  and  people  of  the 
Union.  I  say  this  to  those  who  may  lay  a 
greater  estimate  upon  this  tribunal  than  I  do, 
that  if  they  do  not  want  it  to  be  passed  through 
the  burning  crucible  of  the  public  will,  and 
recast  in  all  its  elements  de  novo,  they  had  bet- 
ter let  this  circuit  feature  remain  untouched. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  relieve  the  judges  of 
this  court  from  circuit  duties  for  one  year. 
For  it  is  a  bill  of  relief  from  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  travel.  It  is  a  biUof  relief  and 
repose.  But  it  is  limited  to  one  year.  Now, 
I  have  observed,  and  all  who  have  seen  as 
much  of  legislation  as  I  have  must  also  have 
observed,  that  when  you  commence  legislating 
by  instalment,  you  never  end.  You  commence 
in  this  case  by  giving  this  court  one  year's 
relief ;  and  the  next  year,  the  same  reason-  ex- 
isting for  a  repetition  of  the  act,  the  precedent 
of  the  previous  year  is  pleaded  as  an  additional 
argument  for  an  extension  of  the  relief  one  year 
longer.  It  is  the  grant  of  an  exemption  from 
the  labor  and  expense  of  travel,  to  the  judges 
of  the  court ;  and  the  same  force  which  is  now 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  this  bill,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  present  contact  of 
Congress  with  the  judges  of  the  court,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  with  added  strength  next  ses- 
sion ;  all  the  reasons  that  are  now  urged  being 
poured  forth,  with  the  additional  one  that  Con- 
gress once  did  the  act.  Now,  though  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  this 
bill  intend  any  such  thing — as  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  are  any  members  of  this  body  who 
would  vote  for  the  permanent  concentration  of 
this  court  here — yet  I  am  convinced  that  that 


result  will  inevitably  foUow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure.  You  commence  this  business 
of  relief  from  circuit  duty— I  care  not  what  the 
excuse  may  be,  it  is  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  relief  from  circuit  duty,  freeing  them 
from  the  labor  and  expense  of  travel — and 
when  you  commence  it,  the  same  reason  apply-' 
ing  the  next  year  for  the  continuance  of  it,  the 
same  motives  which  induce  us  to  pass  this  bill 
now  being  equally  influential  then,  the  biU  will 
be  renewed,  and  so  on  ad  injinitum.  I  view 
this  measure,  then,  as  simply  a  bill  to  change 
the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States ;  though 
not  so  designed,  yet  in  its  consequences  tending' 
to  that  point  inevitably.  Viewing  the  matter 
in  that  light,  it  next  becomes  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, what  will  be  the  eflfect  upon  our  political 
organization  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
existence  of  a  fixed,  central  tribunal,  seated  in 
this  Capitol,  composed  of  men  who  hold  their 
places  for  life,  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  States — 
a  Washington  City  star  chamber,  under  the  in- 
fluences which  act  iipon  the  capital  where  the 
political  powers  of  t^e  nation  are  all  concen- 
trated temporarily?  When  that  kind  of  a 
spectacle  is  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  how  long  will  it  stand  3  If  it 
stood  twenty-five  years,  it  would  become  the 
prevailing  power  of  the  Government.  Power 
is  a  thing  which  generates  itself,  which  enlarges 
itself,  which  contains  within  itself  the  means 
of  its  own  expansion,  sustenance,  and  support. 
It  wants  nothing  but  time  to  gratify  the  crav- 
ings of  its  ambition.  Whether  it  be  judicial  or 
not,  duration  is  all  that  it  wants  to  make  itself 
permanent  over  any  other  power  that  is  fleet- 
ing and  transitory.  This  local  power,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  stand  twenty-five  years, 
would  render  the  whole  constitution  a  perfect 
nullity.  In  less  than  ten  years  it  would  take 
the  place  of  your  Attorney  General  in  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Executive  upon  law  questions,' 
and  thereby  connect  itself  with  the  administrar 
tive  portion  of  the  Government.  The  idea 
would  be  perfectly  natural  that  the  Executive 
would  connect  itself  with  the  judiciary,  would 
consult  its  members,  would  employ  its  influence ; 
and  thus  the  two  would  mutually  strengthen 
each  other,  and  engross  the  powers  and  ener- 
gies of  the  Government  more  and  more  in  one 
spot  in  Washington  City. 

Besides,  the  permanence  and  existence  of  the 
court  here  would  give  it  large"  influence  over 
our  deliberations  in  these  Halls.  The  very  fact 
that  nine  men  armed  with  great  power,  having 
great  reputation  and  beyond  the  reach  of  popu- 
lar control,  being  permanently  located  here  for 
their  lifetime,  would  render  them  objects  of 
adulation  and  importunity  and  court  for  men 
at  a  distance,  who  wished  to  achieve  illicit  ob- 
jects in  this  Capitol.  It  would  become  a  cabal. 
These  results  would  flow  inevitably,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  such  a  power  would  call 
down  upon  it  the  curses  of  the  nation  too  soon 
to  allow  it  to  take  hold  and  mature  itself. 
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Mr.  Ceittenden.  I  intend  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  only  for  a  few  moments. 
I  regret  that  gentlemen  have  ch'osen  this  occa- 
sion, so  important  in  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
debating  questions  and  principles  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  are  not  included  in 
the  subject  under  our  consideration.  To  what 
purpose  is  it  to  debate  the  question  as  to  the 
political  character  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — to  debate  the  question  whether 
it  was  best  to  appoint  the  judges  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  in  our  constitution,  or  to  change 
that  constitution,  and  make  them  elective? 
"Where  is  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  ?  "Where  the  propriety,  on  this  occasion, 
of  inquiring  into  the  individual  or  collective 
competency  of  the  judges  2  In  no  one  of  any 
of  these  particulars,  in  no  regard  to  any  prin- 
ciple or  question  involved  in  it  as  a  system, 
does  this  bill  touch  the  subject.  It  takes  the 
court  as  it  stands — as  it  is  legally  and  consti- 
tutionally established — without  change  or  al- 
teration of  its  jurisdiction,  and  simply  proposes 
— what?  That,  because  of  an  inconvenient 
accumulation  of  business  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  the  court  to  dispose  of  the  business  before 
it  in  less  than  two  or  three  years,  a  remedy 
should  be  applied,  by  which  this  evil  may  be 
obviated.  And  what  is  the  remedy?  This  bill 
simply  proposes  to  authorize  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  hold  a  second  term  in  the 
course  of  the  year  besides  that  to  which  they 
are  now  limited,  for  the  purpose  of  despatching 
this  accumulated  business.  Now,  what  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  this  beyond  the  simple 
question  of  providing  a  remedy  which  all  ad- 
mit? Sir,  if  I  understand  all  the  arguments 
that  have  any  application  to  this  subject, 
gentlemen  would  have  no  objection  to  this 
measure  if  they  did  not  apprehend  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  wedge,  or  the  commencement,  as 
they  express  it,  of  another  system,  having  for 
its  object  the  suspension  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  all  duty  in  the  circuit 
courts,  confining  them  to  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Gentlemen  imagine 
this,  and  therefore  refuse  to  apply  the  proposed 
remedy  for  an  acknowledged  evil.  They  do 
not  suppose  that  the  evil  is  so  great  but  that  it 
may  be  borne.  So  it  may.  And  gentlemen 
speak  of  the  danger  of  the  remedy.  Let  us 
examine  it.  The'bill  provides  for  a  single  year. 
According  to  existing  laws,  the  next  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  next.  "We  are  now  in 
the  first  week  in  April.  Four  months  of  the 
year  have  then  expired.  The  three  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  next  year  will  be  occupied 
by  the  court  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
so  that  the  whole  peril  of  the  proposed  measure 
lies  within  the  compass  of  eight  months.  But, 
forsooth,  if  we  indulge  the  Supreme  Court — 
for  gentlemen  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  indulgence 
— by  granting  them  permission  to  come  here 


and  despatch  the  business  of  the  court  in  that 
period,  great  danger  is  to  arise — a  new  system 
is  to  grow  np — a  new  principle  is  to  be  evolved 
which  is  to  relieve  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  all  other  duties  except  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  serious 
political  consequences  will  result !  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  such  thing.  The  bill  itself 
seems  to  guard  against  any  such  consequences 
by  its  limitation  to  one  year.  It  is  proposed 
solely  as  a  particular  remedy  for  a  particular 
case.  But  are  not  those  consequences  in  our 
own  hands  ?  Are  gentlemen  afraid  that  they 
themselves  will  do  this  wrong  ?  There  is  not 
a  Senator  here,  so  far  as  I  can  jndge  from  the 
opinions  that  I  have  heard  expressed,  who  is 
willing  to  change  the  present  system  so  far  as 
to  separate  the  judges  from  the  circuit  court 
and  limit  them  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  Sena- 
tor who  entertains  that  opinion.  "When  the 
Senate,  then,  have  the  issue  and  consequences 
in  their  own  hands,  I  ask,  what  solid  ground 
there  is  for  any  apprehension  ?  Is  there  any 
danger  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be 
even  in  these  revolutionary  times  so  perfectly 
revolutionized  in  his  opinions  as  to  come  back 
prepared  to  reverse  all  his  opinions  which  he 
has  expressed  here  to-day  ?  Here  is  an  evil 
which  we  can  correct.  This  bill  proposes  to 
correct  it.  The  only  objection  is,  that  the 
remedy  proposed  is  one  out  of  which  dangerous 
consequences  may  hereafter  grow ;  and  we 
have  no  security  for  ourselves  that  that  will 
not  be  the  case.  "Why,  sir,  we  are  afraid  of 
ourselves !  If  I  believed  that  ever  so  remotely 
or  possibly  this  measure  could  be  perverted  to 
such  an  object  as  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend, 
I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  vote  for  it.  But 
I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  this  subject.  I  desire 
rather  to  have  this  bill  voted  upon  than  any 
thing  ele^e.  If  the  Senate  be  against  it,  let  it  go. 
Mr.  Benton.  I  always  regret,  sir,  when 
debate  takes  a  personal  turn ;  and  vwhen  the 
intentions  or  wishes  or  motives  of  Senators 
become  the  subject  of  remark,  the  discussion 
may  be  regarded  as  having  become  personal. 
In  the  little  I  have  said  and  the  little  I  may 
say,  I  leave  out  of  view  entirely  the  intentions 
of  every  Senator.  I  impute  to  no  one  a  design 
to  separate  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  States,  but  I  reason  from  the 
nature  and  effect  of  things.  The  effect  of  this 
measure  will  be  that  separation,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  what  are  the  intentions  of 
Senators,  or  what  obligations  they  may  impose 
upon  themselves  never  to  do  this  again.  If  a 
Senator  says  he  will  vote  this  once  and  never 
vote  it  again,  certainly  he  will  do  what  he  says; 
but  it  is  altogether  a  personal  matter ;  it  de- 
pends npon  his  life — ^upon  his  coming  here — 
npon  this  Senate  continuing  in  time  to  come, 
to  be  exactly  what  it  is  to-day.  The  moment 
we  go  into  the  intention  of  Senators  in  regard 
to  our  legislation,  we  fall  into  the  absurdity 
that  the  Senate  is  not  only  permanent  as  a 
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body,  but  permanent  in  its  constituentjnembers 
— ^that  they  are  always  to  sit  here,  and  that 
having  done  the  thing  once  they  will  not  do  it 
again.  But  we  are  to  have  successors,  and 
God  knows  there  have  been  examples  enough 
to  show  that  successors  are  not  at  all  bound  by 
any  resolves  of  those  who  preceded  them.  As 
reasonable  men  we  would  be  bound  on  a  recur- 
rence of  the  evil  that  now  exists  to  apply  the 
same  remedy.  That  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  I  regard  this  question ;  and  while  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  every  Senator  will  redeem 
his  pledge  and  vote  against  it,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  pledge  he  will  be 
bound,  because  if  this  divorce  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  their  duties  in  the  States  is  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  a  surcharged  docket  now, 
it  must  be  the  remedy  in  all  time  to  come. 
Just  so  often  as  there  is  a  surcharged  docket, 
this  will  be  the  remedy  if  we  agree  to  it  now. 
Here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  danger  is  in  ad- 
mitting" this  to  be  the  appropriate  remedy, 
thereby  making  it  the  remedy  in  any  case 
which  is  to  occur  hereafter,  until  it  become 
habitual,  just  as  habitual  as  to  pass  the  bill 
every  year.  Thus  the  application  of  this 
remedy  will  become  a  matter  of  course,  till  at 
last  there  will  be  a  general  law  to  divorce  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  States  forever. 

For  myself,  I  look  upon  this  one-year  plan 
as  the  application  for  the  wood  which  is  to 
make  the  handle  to  the  axe.  Grant  but  a  little 
bit  of  wood,  and  the  whole  forest  will  be  cut 
down.  Begin  with  these  yearly  instalitients  of 
relief,  and  where  will  you  end?  Fortified, 
strengthened,  stimulated  by  this  encourage- 
ment, that  best  of  all  argument,  precedent,  will 
be  urged,  and  the  separation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  States  will  be  inevitable.  That 
there  is  a  great  evil  I  do  not  dispute,  all  admit 
it.  The  docket  its  looked  up,  and  the  court 
cannot  meet  and  despatch  cases  as  they  arise. 
The  question  is.  What  is  the  appropriate 
remedy?  In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the 
remedy  we  propose  to  apply  is  a  greater  evil 
than  the  evil  itself ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  no 
remedy.  The  docket  w'ill  be  as  it  is  at  present, 
for  we  know  that  if  we  pass  this  bill,  the  ap- 

feals  must  be  more  numerous  than  heretofore, 
desire  time  for  deliberation  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  may  be 
directed  to  the  subject.  I  recollect  very  weU 
that  some  years  ago  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  told  me  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  if 
it  were  not  for  the  business  of  this  district ; 
that  there  is  very  little  limitation  with  respect 
to  the  cases  arising  here ;  that  the  counsel  and 
the  parties  all  live  here,  and  that  the  court  is 
blocked  up  with  the  business  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  bring  before  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  might  be  some  additional  limitations  im- 
posed which  would  diminish  the  number  of 
appeals ;  but  I  have  not  examined  this  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  appropriate 
remedy.    I  can  only  express  the  belief  that  the 


evil  may  be  remedied  without  falling  into  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  one  of  which  we  wish  to 
get  rid.  I  am*  in  favor  of  a  remedy  ample  and 
complete,  or.  none  at  all.  I  am  against  the  ap- 
plication of  a  little  half-way  remedy — a  tempo- 
rary instalment  remedy — for  I  believe  it  will 
be  like  all  other  instalment  remedies,  renewed 
until  it  become  habitual. 

The  judges  have  separated — they  have  gone 
away — some  of  them  are  near  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  in  the  circuit.  I  think  it  will 
be  best  in  aU  the  circumstances,  to  recommit 
the  bill,  and  as  we  have  a  long  session  before 
us,  devote  time  and  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  which  may  result  in  the  application  of  a 
permanent  and  safe  remedy,  relieving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  recurring  year  after  year  to  a 
species  of  remedy,  which,  after  all,  does  not 
meet  the  case,  and  produces  a  greater  evil  than 
that  which  it  was  designed  to  remove.- 

Mr.  Badoeb.  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  rising 
to  say  any  thing  on  this  biU.  I  see  around  me 
friends  who  are  anxious  for  its  passage,  gentle- 
men whose  wishes  I  delight  to  promote,  and 
for  whose  deliberate  judgment  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect.  But  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed for  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  mischievons 
in  its  tendency.  Without  reference  to  the 
motives  and  considerations  which  have  induced 
its  introduction  into  Congress,  and  before  I 
make  two  or  three  observations  on  the  merits 
of  the  measure,  as  some  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  have  stated  views  in 
reference  to  this  court  in  which  I  did  not  con- 
cur, permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am,  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  a  friend  of  that  court.  I  regard 
that  institution  as  one  of  the  wisest  provisions 
of  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  which  our 
ancestors  devised  and  transmitted  to  us.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  independent  tenure  of  ofBce 
by  which  the  judges  occupy  their  seats  on  that 
bench.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  very  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
renders  the  court  not  only  in  the  highest  sense 
valuable,  but  which  alone  renders  it  safe ;  and 
I  should  look  with  horror  upon  a  tribunal  of 
last  resort,  vested  with  such  high  powers,  if  its 
members  held  their  office  by  the  tenure  of  Ex- 
ecutive caprice  or  popular  passion  and  preju- 
dice. Neither  am  I  opposed  to  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  have.been  suggested  by  the 
judges,  and  is  intended  to  afford  them  relief. 
I  shall  always  feel  myself  prompt  and  ready  to 
afford  any  relief  to  the  gentlemen  who  occupy 
a  place  upon  that  bench,  provided  it  be  in  my 
judgment  consistent  with  the  public  welfare ; 
and  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  be  to 
me  a  strong  recommendation  of  a  measure  that 
it  was  calculated  to  afford  relief,  and  manifest 
a  generous  consideration  on  the  pai-t  of  Con- 
gress for  those  high  functionaries,  upon  the 
efficient  discharge  of  whose  duties  every  thing 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  to  us 
as  American  citizens,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
depends.    Still,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.    I 
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am  opposed  to  it  because  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
com-t.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  by  which 
the  moral  influence  and  power  of  that  court 
will  ultimately  be  overthrown;  and  it  will 
remain  either  an  incubus  upon  our  institutions, 
pressing  them  with  a  weight  injurious  to  the 
community,  or  perhaps  producing  such  a  state 
of  things  in  the  public  mind  as  ultimately  to 
destroy  the  institution  itself,  or  overthrow  that 
independent  tenure  of  ofliice  which  to  me  is  its 
highest  recommendation. 

I  think  that,  in  view  of  the  past  legislation 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  consideration  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  next  session  of 
•Congress  the  necessity  for  further  relaxation 
will  not  only  not  be  removed  or  diminished, 
but  will  be  increased,  and  more  strongly  urged 
as  a  reason  for  a  continuance  of  relief.  If  ap- 
peals be  so  numerous  now,  when  the  circuits 
below  do  have  occasionally  two  judges  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  deciding  important 
causes,  what  may  we  expect  when,  for  a  whole 
year,  the  determination  of  every  cause,  im- 
portant or  unimportant,  involving,  whatever 
amount  of  property,  or  whatever  perplexing 
questions,  will  be  thrown,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  on  a  single  judge  ?  I  think  that  in 
every  important  cause  there  will  be  a  writ  of 
error  or  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
that  twelve  months  hereafter  you  wiU  have  just 
as  much  reason,  nay,  greater  reason,  for  the 
passage  of  a  special  law. 

Then,  as  I  apprehend,  if  Congress  act  con- 
sistently, applying  this  remedy  from  year  to 
year,  to  ties  quo  ties,  it  must  come  to  this,  that 
we  shall  have  these  gentlemen  as  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  appeals,  not  mingling  with 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  business — not  ac- 
customed to  the  "  forensic  strepitus  "  in  the 
courts  below — not  seeing  the  rules  of  evidence 
practically  applied  to  the  cases  before  them — 
not  enlightened  upon  the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  which  they  have  finally  to  administer 
here,  by  the  discussions  of  able  and  learned 
counsel  in  the  courts  below — not  seen  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States — not  known  and 
recognized  by  them — not  touching  them  as  it 
were  in  the  administration  of  their  high  ofiBce 
— not  felt,  and  understood,  and  realized  as  part 
and  parcel  of  this  great  popular  Government ; 
but  sitting  here  alone — becoming  philosophical 
and  speculative  in  their  inquiries  as  to  law — 
becoming  necessarily  more  and  more  dim  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  law  of  the  various  States, 
from  want  of  familiar  and  daily  connection 
with  them — unseen,  final  arbiters  of  justice, 
issuing  their  decrees  as  it  were  from  a  secret 
chamber — moving  invisibly  amongst  us,  as  far 
as  the  whole  community  is  concerned ;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  losing  in  fact  the  ability  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  well  as  that  responsive 
confidence  of  the  people,  which  adds  so  essen- 
tially to  the  sanction  of  all  the  acts  of  the 
officers  of  Government. 


During  a  session  of  upwards  of  ninety  days 
the  court  decided,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
informs  us,  about  forty  cases. 

Mr.  Ceittenden.     Upwards  of  fifty  cases. 

My  friend  from  Kentucky  says,  from  the 
statement  of  the  clerk,  upwards  of  fifty  cases 
have  been  decided.  I  imagine  that  the  two 
statements  are  quite  reconcilable.  The  clerk 
puts  down  all  the  cases  that  have  gone  off  the 
docket;  several  cases  being  involved  in  one 
opinion,  and  some  merely  docketed  and  dis- 
missed. Why  were  not  there  more  oases  dis- 
posed of?  We  are  all  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  manner  in  which  cases  are  argued  in  that 
court.  Now,  Lord  Bacon  has  informed  us  in 
one  of  his  essays — and  no  man  understood  bet- 
ter, theoretically,  than  he  the  duties  of  a  judge, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  practical  dis- 
charge of  those  duties — that  one  of  the  oflBces 
of  a  judge  was,  "  to  moderate  length,  repetition, 
andimpertinence  of  speech,"  using  the  latter 
term  of  course  in  its  original  and  appropriate 
signification,  not  as  meaning  insolence,  but  irrel- 
evancy. Now,  has  that  remedy  been  applied 
by  the  court  ?  Has  the  court  taken  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  which  it  ought  to  have  exer- 
cised, in  order  to  prevent  a  waste  of  the  public 
time  by  those  who  happen  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  court  a  little  earlier,  in  debate,  indulging  in 
idle  and  frivolous  discussion,  felt  by  the  court 
themselves  to  be  totally  immaterial  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  cause  ?  Has  the  court  been  care- 
ful to  prevent  discussion  of  questions  which 
might  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  in  this  country 
— dissertations  or  scholastic  essays,  like  those 
delivered  to  young  men  prosecuting  their 
studies  in  a  lawyer's  office,  in  the.expectation  of 
obtaining  a  license  ?  It  is  quite  familiar  to  us 
all,  that  in  a  case  which  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, one  of  the  learned  counsel  occupied  an 
entire  day  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
this  very  difficult  proposition  in  America,  that 
the  people  are  sovereign ;  and  then  pursued 
his  argument  on  the  second  day  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  out  the  extremely  difficult  conclu- 
sion from  the  first  proposition,  that  being 
sovereign,  they  had  a  light  to  frame  their  own 
constitution !  Well,  now,  if  the  conrt  sit 
quietly  while  gentlemen,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive, either  to  gain  distinction  from  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  polemical  powers,  capacity  for 
didactic  discussion,  or  any  other  reason,  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  court  with  such  discus- 
sions, what  hope,  what  expectation  can  be 
entertained,  that  this  bill  wOl  supply  any 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  a  surcharged  docket  ? 

I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  court  had  met  on  the 
1st  of  December,  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
confining  the  argument  of  counsel  to  the  ques- 
tions on  record,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
discussion  of  any  points  which  the  court  con- 
sidered to  be  clear  and  settled,  that  instead  of 
deciding  forty  cases,  the  court  might  have  de- 
cided one  hundred  and  forty.  Gentlemen 
around  me  know,  that  we  belong  to  a  profes- 
sion exceedingly  discursive,  and  that  when  we 
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have  looked  into  a  subject,  and  imagine  that 
we  can  make  a  display,  we  are  very  apt  to 
occupy  time  without  consideration  of  the  just 
claims  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  regard  this  judicial  system 
which  has  been  in  operation  some  fifty  years, 
and  with  a  very  slight  interruption  ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  as  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  people.  I  deprecate  as 
much  as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  or 
any  other  gentleman  on  this  floor,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
their  circuit  duties.  The  consideration  that 
the  separation  of  the  .judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  their  circuit  duties  would  operate 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  I  have  had  my  fears, 
however,  that  this  system,  admirable  as  it  is, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned ;  and  that  appre- 
hension has  been  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
in  the  first  place,  the  judges  have  not  time  to 
attend  to  their  circuit  duties ;  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  become  so  loaded,  that  the  business  of  the 
court  cannot  be  despatched — the  very  evil 
which  I  apprehended  as  likely  to  grow  out  of 
the  extension  of  our  territory,  and  the  utter 
impracticability  of  having  the  duties  of  the 
circuit  court  discharged  by  such  a  number  of 
judges  as  would  be  proper  to  be  congregated 
here.  If  you  increase  the  number  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  a  view  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  aU  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
courts,  you  have  a  court  too  numerous.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  cannot,  if  they  be  limited 
to  their  present  number,  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  circuit  courts.  "What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Some  remedy  must  be  applied.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  we  have  this  alternative  before  us : 
we  must  either  afford  temporary  relief,  or 
abandon  the  system  altogether.  This  is  the 
issue  presented.  Well,  not  being  disposed  to 
abandon  the  system — preferring  to  retain  it,  and 
for  the  very  considerations  suggested  by  other 
Senators — I  desire  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
relieve  the  court  from  the  accumulation  of 
business  here.  In  my  judgment,  if  an  extra 
session  of  this  court  can  dispose  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  business,  the  court  can  attend  in  future 
to  the  ordinary  discharge  of  its  duties.  If  this 
be  not  done,  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  if  the 
docket  of  this  court  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  increase  from'  year  to  year,  and  the  com- 
munity becomes  satisfied  that  the  business  of 
the  court  cannot  be  despatched,  we  are  driven 
irresistibly  to  the  very  measure  which  gentle- 
men deprecate — the  separation  of  the  court 
from  the  States.  In  these  circumstances  there 
is  but  one  alternative — we  must  either  change 
the  system,  or  we  must  adopt  some  temporary 
measure  of  relief.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  we  should  resort  to  some  measure  of  tem- 
porary relief,  and  preserve  the  system.  It  is 
really  a  choice  of  evils,  and  I  prefer  that  course 
which  looks  to  temporary  relief,  rather  than 


that  which  must  result  in  an  entire  change  of 
the  system.  As  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  easy  to  talk  on  this  floor  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  judges  should  dis- 
charge their  duties.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
subject  before  us,  and  allow  the  judges  to  go 
on  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Until  the  debate  occurred  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  I  confess  that  I 
was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  But  some  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law  have  been  preferred  which  are  too  cogent 
to  be  resisted ;  and  I  shall,  contrary  to  my  first 
inclinations,  vote  against  it.  The  merits  of  the 
bill  have  been  so  fully  debated,  that  nothing 
which  I  could  now  say  would  aid  the  Senate 
in  coming  to  a  wise  decision  concerning  it.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  responding 
to  a  single  suggestion  which  has  just  fallen 
from  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  That  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  particularly  horrified  at  certain 
animadversions  in  which  honorable  Senators 
have  indulged  touching  the  conduct  of  those 
who  preside  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union. 
He  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  find  fault  with  the 
action  of  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  with  the  judicial  de- 
partment. The  Senator  may  or  may  not  be 
right  in  the  general  doctrine  which  he  asserts ; 
and  yet  it  is  most  evident  to  me,  that  if  any 
one  of  the  three  departments  of  Government 
decreed  by  the  constitution  to  be  separate  and 
independent  of  each  other,  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  another  in  any 
case,  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  should 
be  admitted  in  favor,  either  of  the  Legislative 
or  Executive,  in  preference  to  the  Judiciary. 
Nor  do  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
proposition  among  Senators  who  attach  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  fact,  that  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  (not  elected, 
either  by  the  people  br  otherwise)  for  life,  and 
are  only  responsible  to  the  country  through 
the  medium  of  impeachment — a  proceeding 
long  since  ascertained  to  be  wholly  inefficient 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  an  unworthy  judi- 
cial functionary.  The  occasion  is  not  such  as 
to  allow  of  my  objecting  in  form  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
of  the  Union  are  appointed  to  their  high  sta- 
tions, or  to  their  peculiar  tenure  of  office,  which 
induced  Mr.  Jetferson  to  declare  this  tribunal 
to  be  a  solecism  in  our  system. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  cqnfess  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  that  much  of  the  evil 
that  we  complain  of  might  be  remedied  by  the 
court  itself,  still  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the 
bill  should  pass.  It  is  not  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  court,  but  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  litigation  before  that  court — for  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
said  that  if  this  measure  be  not  adopted,  an- 
other measure  wUl  be  brought  forward  that 
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will  remedy  the  evil.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
a  remedy  applied,  and  I  see  an  opportunity 
now  for  the  adoption  of  a  remedy.  There  is 
in  my  State  a  large  amount  of  property  in  liti- 
gation. A  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  before  the  act  of  1844  was  passed,  in- 
volving some  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  it  still  remains  undecided ;  how  many 
years  more  it  wiU  take,  I  do  not  know.  The 
delay  has  become  positively  intolerable.  But 
if  the  court  could  be  allowed  to  sit  through  the 
year,  the  docket  might  be  cleared  off,  and  we 
should  then  have  time  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  evil. 

Mr.  Oalhotjn'.  I  rise  simply  to  state,  in  a 
very  few  wordg,  the  reasons  that  will  govern 
me,  in  giving  my  vote  on  this  occasion.  It 
must  be  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  this  is  in- 
tended to  be  only  a  temporary  measure,  and 
that  the  present  systeni  ought  to  be  continued. 
I  believe  this  is  the  general  impression ;  such 
is  mine,  very  strongly.  This  bill  is  presented 
on  the  ground,  that  the  cases  upon  the  docket 
have  so  accumulated,  that  it  requires  an  extra- 
ordinary law — to  relieve  the  judges  from  their 
circuit  duties  for  one  year — in  order  to  clear 
them  off.  Well,  what  possible  assurance  have 
we,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  same  reason 
will  not  exist  for  enacting  such  a  law  for  the 
next  year  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  in- 
verting the  order  of  things.  The  first  object 
should  be  to  adopt  some  measure  that  would 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  cases  in  future, 
and  then  some  measure  for  disposing  of  those 
which  now  exist.  But  proceeding  as  we  are, 
it  appears  to  me  it  will  be  tantamount — with- 
out intending  it  to  be  so — to  a  permanent 
change  in  the  circuit  system.  Now,  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  Senators  prepared  for  this ; 
I  believe  the  judges  themselves  are  not.  We 
have  ample  time  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  session — it  will  probably  last  three  months, 
yet  I  should  be  very  glad  to  think  it  would 
terminate  in  three — surely  this  will  furnish 
ample  opportunity  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
or  if  that  committee  be  overloaded  with  busi- 
ness, to  a  Select  Committee  to  take  the  siibject 
into  consideration,  and  propose  some  measure 
that  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil 
that  is  complained  of. 

Mr.  Dayton.  The  Judiciary  Committees  in 
both  Houses  have  had  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. A  bill  has  been  reported,  and  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  but 
any  bill  that  is  passed  should  be  a  biU  calcu- 
lated to  sweep  away  the  accumulations  of  the 
cases  with  which  the  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  now  lengthened.  They  must  be  dis- 
posed of  irrespective  of  any  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  hereafter. 

Mr.  CAiHOtrer.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  a  bill  before  the  House  relating  to  this 
subject ;  but  that  being  the  case,  it  is  a  reason 
why  this  bill  should  lie  upon  the  table  until 
that  bill  passes.    Let  us  apply  first  the  gen- 


eral remedy,  and  then  adopt  any  additional 
measure  that  may  be  necessary.  Being  strongly 
desirous  that  the  'system  should  not  be  changed, 
and  fearing  that  this  bill  if  adopted  will  change 
it,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  and  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bell,  Breese,  Butler,  Crittenden, 
Dayton,  Downs,  Greene,  Hannegan,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Mangum,  Mason,  Miller,  Pearce,  Phelps. 
Rusk,  Underwood,  and  tjpham — 17. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Badger,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Douglas,  Felch,  Poote,  Hale,  Houston,  Lewis, 
Niles,  Spruance,  Turney,  and  Westcott — 19. 
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French  Bewlution. 

Mr.  Stewaet,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  hoped 
the  House  would  this  morning,  by  common 
consent,  take  up  and  dispose  of  the  joint  reso- 
lutions from  the  Senate  tendering  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  American  to  the  French  people. 
It  would  take  but  little  time,  he  said,  to  dispose 
of  them. 

The  resolutions  were  taken  up,  and  read  the 
first  time  by  their  title. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  AsHMUN  said  the  resolutions  had  not 
been  read.  He  called  for  their  reading  before 
any  action  was  taken  upon  them. 

The  Spbakeb  said,  the  resolutions  having 
been  read  the  first  tinae,  the  previous  question, 
being  moved,  would  apply  to  the  second  read- 
ing. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and, 
under  its  operation,  the  resolutions  were  read 
a  second  time  by  their  title. 

The  question  being  on  the  third  reading — 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  called  for 
the  reading  of  the  entire  resolutions;  which 
were  read  for  information,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  &c..  That  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  the  congratulations  of  Con- 
gress are  hereby  tendered  to  the  people  of  Prance 
upon  the  success  of  their  recent  efforts  to  consoli- 
date the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  republican  form 
of  Government. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Pesident  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested 
to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Paris,  with  instructions  to  present  it  to  the 
French  Government. 

Mr.  AsHMTJN  confessed  that  he  objected  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  the 
other  day ;  and  be  hesitated  to  concur  in  the 
proceedings  contemplated  this  day,  because 
France  has  not  yet  achieved  republican  liberty. 
They  had  been  told  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment had  been  formed  in  Prance ;  that  it  had 
been  already  achieved,  and  was  now  existing. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
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Message  to  Congress,  had  announced  the  fact, 
"  that  France  had  been  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  republic."  The  President  must  have 
singular  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  republican 
government.  Indeed,  his  conduct  as  the  Execu- 
tive of  our  own  Union,  in  his  frequent  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  gave  room  to  doubt  whether  he 
well  understood  the  true  spirit  of  republicanism. 
But  how  was  the  present  government  of  France 
established  ?  Where  was  the  charter  of  that 
Government?  Where  was  its  constitution? 
Everybody  who  had  read  the  proceedings  in 
France  knew  that  the  present  Government  was 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  a  mob  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  midst  of  tur- 
bulence, a  soldier  took  a  bayonet,  and,  piercing 
a  piece  of  paper  with  names  upon  it,  held  it  up, 
and,  with  a  shout,  the  names  on  that  paper 
were  proclaimed  to  be  the  Government.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  transaction.  That  was 
the  charter  of  France  at  the  present  moment. 
It  was  a  bayonet  government.  It  was  not  a 
government  established  by  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  The  power  of  France  was 
exercised  by  a  few  gentlemen ;  but  where  was 
the  charter  to  limit  their  power  ?  It  did  not 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  papers  of  this 
morning  brought  the  Intelligence,  in  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
that  those  few  individuals  were  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  that  their  own  discretion  was 
the  limit  of  their  power.  In  such  a  case,  then, 
might  it  not  be  that  the  same  power  which 
constituted  them  the  Government  of  France 
might  turn  them  out,  and  put  others  in  their 
place?  He  denied,  then,  that  France  had 
achieved  republican  liberty.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  an  arbitrary  despotism  at  present.  It 
was  true  that  yesterday,  (Sunday,)  the  9th  of 
April,  was  appointed  for  the  election  of  nine 
hundred  French  delegates;  and  if  they  have 
succeeded,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  national  legislature ;  but,  until  that 
has  been  done,  he  confessed  that,  individually, 
he  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the  result. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  resolutions ;  which  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

Mr.  OoBB,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  previous 
question  on  the  final  passage  of  the  resolutions ; 
which  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question 
was  ordered  to  be  now  put. 

Mr.  Stbwaet,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays ;  which  were  ordered,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Adams,  Ashmun,  Atkinson,  Bar- 
ringer,  Barrow,  Bayly,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Bingham, 
Birdsall,  Blanchard,  Bocock,  Botts,  Bowdon,  Bowlin, 
Boyd,  Brady,  Bridges,  Brodhead,  William  G.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown,  Buckner,  Burt, 
Cabell,  Canby,  Cathcart,  Chase,  Franklin  Clark, 
Beverly  L.  Clark,  Howell  Cobb,  W.  E.  W.  Cobb, 
Cocke,  Collins,  Crisfield,  Crowell,  Crozier,  Cummins, 
Dickey,  Dickinson,  Dixon,  Duer,  Daniel  Duncan, 
Garnett  Duncan,  Eckert,  Edsall,  Edwards,  Embree, 
Nathan  Evans,  Faran,  Farrelly,  Featheraton,  Fick- 


lin,  Frcedley,  French,  Fries,  Fulton,  Gentry,  Gid- 
dings,  Goggin,  Gott,  Green,  Gregory,  Hale,  Nathan 
K.  Hall,  Hammons,  James  G.  Hampton,  Haralson, 
Harmanson,  Harris,  Haskell,  Henley,  Hill,  Hilliard, 
Elias  B.  Holmes,  George  S.  Houston,  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Hunt,  Inge,  Irvin,  Iverfeon,  Jackson, 
Jameson,  Jenkins,  Andrew  Johnson,  James  H. 
Johnson,  K.  W.  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  John 
W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kellogg,  Kennon,  Thomas  B. 
King,  La  Sfere,  Sidney  Lawrence,  Leffler,  Lincoln, 
Lord,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  McDowell, 
Mcllvaine,  McKay,  MeLane,  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin, 
Mead,  Miller,  Morehead,  Morris,  Morse,  Murphy, 
Nelson,  Nes,  Newall,  Nicoll,  Palfrey,  Peaslee,  Peck, 
Pendleton,  Petrie,  Pettit,  Peyton,  Phelps,  Pollock, 
Preston,  Richardson,  Kichey,  Robinson,  Eockhil], 
Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Ramsey,  St. 
John,  Sawyer,  Shepperd,  Sherrill,  Silvester,  Simpson, 
Sims,  Smart,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton, 
Starliweather,  Andrew  Stewart,  Charles  E.  Stuart, 
Strohm,  Strong,  Tallmadge,  Taylor,  Thibodeaux, 
Thomas,  James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  John  B.  Thompson,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  Thurston,  Tompkins,  Tuck,  Turner, 
Venable,  Warren,  Wentworth,  Wick,  Wiley,  Wil- 
liams, Wilmot,  and  Woodward — 1*74. 
Nays. — Messrs.  Cranston  and  Root — 2. 

So  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  were 
concurred  in  and  finally  passed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  10. 
California  Claims. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cass,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  for  ascertaining  and  paying 
certain  claims  in  California. 

The  bill  being  under  consideration,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  Bentoji  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  These  claims  grow  out  of  the 
conquest  of  California,  and  are  supported  by  a 
mass  of  depositions  taken  by  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order. 
These  depositions  constitute  a  document  of 
eighty  pages,  and  are  full  of  material,  valuable 
to  the  public  history  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  private  rights  of  the  claimants.  The 
Senate,  on  the  application  of  the  committee, 
have  ordered  twenty  thousand  extra  copies  of 
this  document  to  be  printed — a  fact  which 
sufficiently  announces  its  public  and  national 
importance ;  for  no  extras,  much  less  twenty 
thousand,  are  ever  printed  of  merely  private 
papers.  It  requires  a  public  interest  to  be  con- 
cerned before  such  a  thing  can  be  done ;  and 
that  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. These  depositions  concern  public  his- 
tory ;  and  no  one  can  understand  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  as  connected  with  the 
conquest  of  OaJifornia,  without  imderstanding 
them. 

The  conquest  of  California  was  commenced, 
and  its  first  act  finished,  before  the  existence 
of  the  Mexican  war  was  known  in  that  country ; 
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and  this  fact  standing  out  incontestably  among 
the  events  of  the  times,  and  presenting  a  pre- 
sumptive case  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States,  very  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  and  commanded  their  most 
searching  and  thorough  examination.  The 
result  is  before  the  Senate,  in  the  depositions 
referred  to,  and  may  he  examined  in  detail  by 
every  Senator.  For  myself,  I  propose  only  to 
make  a  brief,  connected  story  from  their  ample 
contents,  to  rebut  in  the  first  place  an  injurious 
presumption,  and  to  exhibit  afterwards  in  lucid 
order  the  summary  of  events  which  gave  rise 
to  these  California  claims,  and  show  that  they 
ought  to  be  paid. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1845,  Mr.  Fremont, 
then  a  brevet  captain  of  engineers,  set  out  on 
his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and  scien- 
tific exploration  in  the  Great  West.  War  had 
not  then  broken  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ;  but  affau-a  were  critical  between 
them,  and  Mr.  Fremont  was  determined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difficulties,  or  to  give 
any  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. His  line  of  observation  would  lead  him 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  a  Mexican  prov- 
ince— through  the  desert  parts  first,  and  the 
settled  parts  afterwards,  of  the  Alta  California. 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  left  his 
equipment  of  sixty  men  and  two  hundred 
horses  on  the  frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to 
Monterey,  to  make  known  to  the  Governor  the 
object  of  his  coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the 
winter,  for  the  refreshment  of  his  men  and 
horses,  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  valley 
of  San  Joaquin.  The  permission  was  granted, 
but  soon  revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr. 
Fremont  had  come  into  California,  not  to  pur- 
sue science,  but  to  excite  the  American  settlers 
to  revolt  against  the  Mexican  Government. 
Upon  this  pretext  troops  were  raised,  and 
marched  to  attack  him.  Having  notice  of 
their  approach,  he  took  a  position  on  the 
mountain,  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  determined,  with  his  sixty  brave  men,  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  .  last  extremity. 
Waiting  there  four  days,  and  not  being  at- 
tacked, he  quit  his  position,  descended  from 
the  mountain,  and  set  out  for  Oregon,  that  he 
might  give  no  further  pretext  for  complaint  by 
remaining  in  California. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  Mr. 
O.  Larkin,  gave  official  information  of  these 
events  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,) and  from  these  I  will  read  what  is 
necessary  to  verify  the  statements  which  I 
have  made : 

"  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
array,  arrived  at  this  United  States  consular-house 
in  Monterey,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1846.  Being 
very  anxious  to  join  his  party  of  fifty  men  at  the 
second  place  of  rendezvous,  without  the  settlement, 
they  having  missed  the  first  place  by  mistake,  he 
remained  but  two  days,  in  which  time,  with  myself, 
he  visited  the  commandant-general,  prefecto,  al- 


calde, and  Colonel  Alvarado,  informing  them  that  he 
was  surveying  the  nearest  route  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  information,  and 
that  his  men  were  not  United  States  soldiers,  was, 
also,  by  myself,  officially  given  to  the  prefecto. 
Having  obtained  funds  and  suppUes  from  myself, 
he  returned  to  his  camp  ;  it  being  well  known  in 
Monterey  that  he  was  to  return  when  he  collected 
his  men.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  this, 
Captain  Fremont,  with  his  party,  encamped  at'  a 
vacant  rancho  belonging  to  Captain  Fisher,  (about 
ninety  miles  from  here,)  to  recruit  his  men  and 
animals.  From  there  he  proceeded  towards  Santa 
Cruz,  making  short  journeys.  On  the  3d  of  March 
he  encamped  on  the  rancho  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Hartwell, 
where  he  received  letters  from  the  general  and 
prefecto,  ordering  him  out  of  the  country,  and  to 
obey  the  order  without  any  pretext  whatever,  or 
immediate  measures  would  be  taken  to  compel  hira 
to  do  so.  This  not  corresponding  with  assurances 
received  at  Monterey,  it  was  not  answered,  and  he 
gave  orders  to  hoist  the  United  States  flag  the  next 
morning,  as  the  only  protection  his  men  were  to  look 
to.  From  the  Tth  to  the  10th  of  March,  they  forti- 
fied their  camp  with  a  breastwork  of  logs.'  En- 
camped on  a  high  hill,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  they  could  see,  with 
the  use  of  spy-glasses,  the  general  and  his  troops, 
numbering  about  two  hundred  men,  at  their  camp, 
in  the  mission  of  St.  John's,  preparing  their  can- 
non. On  the  9th  instant  I  sent  duplicate  letters — 
one  by  an  American,  who  lost  his  papers,  and  the 
other  by  a  Californian — to  Captain  Fremont,  in- 
forming him  of  the  movements  of  the  Californians. 
The  Californian  courier  returned  to  the  consulate 
in  about  nine  or  ten  hours,  bringing  a  letter  from 
Captain  Fremont,  having  travelled  in  that  time 
sixty  miles.  He  reported  being  well  treated  by 
Captain  Fremont  and  his  men  ;  and  that  two  thou- 
sand of  his  countrymen  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
compel  him  to  leave  the  country,  although  his  party 
was  so  small." — Letter,  i'lth  March,  1846. 

"  Captain  Fremont  was  well  received  in  this 
place,  and  to  the  last  day  we  heard  of  him,  by  the 
natives  individually,  who  sold  him  provisions,  and 
liked  his  presence.  During  his  encampment  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  here,  despatches  were  received 
by  the  commandant,  General  Jos^  Castro,  a  native 
of  Monterey,  from  Mexico,  ordering  him  to  drive 
Captain  Fremont  out  of  this  department ;  which 
order,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  two  hun- 
dred men  present,  and  over  one  hundred  more  daily 
expected,  he  pretended  to  execute.  Captain  Fre- 
mont left  his  camp  a  few  hours  after  he  received 
the  undersigned's  letter  of  the  9th  of  March,  (not 
from  fright  of  General  Castro,)  as  he  had  been 
preparing  the  week  before  to  travel.  It  is  supposed 
he  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  an  American 
was  sent  by  the  undersigned  in  February,  with 
funds  and  provisions  for  his  use. 

"  The  undersigned  has  not  supposed,  during  the 
whole  affair,  that  General  Castro  wished  to  go  after 
Captain  Fremont,  and  was  very  confident  that, 
with  all  California,  he  would  not  have  attacked  him, 
even  had  he  been  sure  of  destroying  the  whole 
party,  as  five  times  their  number  could  have  taken 
their  place  before  the  expected  battle.  Captain 
Fremont  received  verbal  appUcations  from  Engfish 
and  Americans  to  join  his  party,  and  could  have 
mustered  as  many  men  as  the  natives.  He  was 
careful  not  to  do  so.    Although  he  discharged  five 
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or  six  of  his  men,  he  took  no  others  in  their  place." 
— Letter,  April  3,  1846. 

This  is  the  ofBcial  history  of  the  first  diflBoulty 
with  the  Oalifornian  authorities,  and  presents 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fremont  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable point  of  view :  halting  his  com- 
mand upon  the  frontier ;  going  alone  to  Mon- 
terey; asking  and  obtaining  permission  to 
winter  in  an  uninhabited  valley ;  only  raising 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  when  in  danger  of 
being  attacked ;  leaving  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  danger  was  over ;  and  refusing  to  receive 
any  of  the  American  settlers  into  his  service, 
(even  to  supply  the  place  of  discharged  men,) 
that  there  might  be  no  room  for  misconstruc- 
tion of  his  conduct,  or  for  false  accusations 
against  the  settlers. 

The  hoisting  of  the  United  States  flag  on 
this  occasion  is  the  only  act  which  requires  a 
word  of  explanation  or  of  justification.  It  was 
complained  of  as  an  act  of  aggression :  it  was 
no  such  thing,  but  an  act  of  self-protection  and 
of  self-defence.  It  was  an  appeal  to  their 
country,  and  a  proper  appeal  for  an  American 
officer  to  make  when  in  danger  of  being  un- 
justly attacked.  Mr.  Fremont,  in  his  reply  to 
the  consul's  communication,  in  a  brief  note 
written  in  pencil,  and  in  view  of  the  enemy, 
gave  the  reason  for  the  act  which  justified 
it,  and  exalted  it  into  an  act  of  devotion  and 
heroism.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  I  this  moment  received  your  letters,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  read  them,  acknowledge  the  receipt 
which  the  courier  requires  immediately.  I  am 
making  myself  as  strong  as  possible,  in  the  inten- 
tion that  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will  fight 
to  extremity,  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our 
country  to  avenge  our  death.  No  one  has  reached 
our  camp,  and  from  the  heights  we  are  able  to  see 
troops  (with  the  glass)  mustering  at  St.  John's,  and 
preparing  cannon.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  good  wishes,  and  would  write  more  at  length  as 
to  my  intentions,  did  I  not  fear  that  my  letter  would 
be  intercepted.  We  have  in  nowise  done  wrong  to 
the  people  or  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and 
if  we  are  hemmed  in  and  assaulted  here,  we  will 
die,  every  man  of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our  countrv. 
"  Very  truly  yours,  J.  0.  FREMONT. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  encamped  on  the  top  of  the  Sierra, 
at  the  head  waters  of  a  stream  which  strikes  the 
road  to  Monterey,  opposite  the  house  of  Don 
Joaquin  Gomez. 

"J.  C.  F. 

"  Thomas  0.  Larkin,  Esq., 

"  Consul  for  the  United  States,  Montere;/." 

Such  was  the  reason  for  raising  the  flag.  It 
was  raised  at  the  approach  of  danger :  it  was 
taken  down  when  danger  disappeared.  It  was 
well  and  nobly  done,  and  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion— sixty  of  our  countrymen,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home,  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
appealing  to  the  flag  of  their  country,  unfurling 
it  on  the  mountain-top,  and  determined  to  die 
under  it  before  they  would  submit  to  unjust 
aggression. 

Turning  his  back  on  California,  and  looking 


to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  his  further  labors,  Mr. 
Fremont  determined  to  explore  a  new  route  to 
the  "Wah-lah-math  settlements  and  the  tide- 
water region  of  the  Columbia,  through  the  wild 
and  elevated  region  of  the  Tlamath  Lakes.  A 
romantic  interest  attaches  to  this  region  from 
the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its  lofty  mountains, 
and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from  the  formidable 
character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants.  In  the 
first  week  of  May  he  was  at  the  north  end  of 
the  great  Tlamath  Lake,  and  in  Oregon,  the 
lake  being  passed  near  its  south  end  by  the 
parallel  of  forty-two  degrees.  On  the  8th  day 
of  that  month  a  strange  sight  presented  itself 
— two  men  riding  up  and  penetrating  a  regioii 
which  few  ever  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  and  blood.  They  proved  to  be  two  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  old  wyageurs,  and  quickly  told 
their  story.  Tliey  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six 
men  conducting  a  United  States  ofiicer  who 
was  on  his  trail  with  despatches  from  Wash- 
ington, and  whom  they  had  left  two  days  back 
while  they  came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  to  ask  that  assistance  might  be 
sent  him.  They  themselves  had  only  escaped 
the  Indians  by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
or  mistake  to  be  made.  Mr.  Fremont  deter- 
mined to  go  himself;  and  taking  ten  picked 
men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians,  he  took 
down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on  the 
morning  of  the  9tb,  (the  direction  the  oflBcer 
was  to  come,)  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt.  But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difl5cult  point  in  that  track- 
less region.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high-road 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other :  at  intervals,  there  were  places — defiles 
or  camping  grounds — where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and,  watching  for  these,  he  came  to  one 
in  the  afternoon,  and  decided  in  his  own  mind 
that,  if  the  party  was  not  killed,  it  must  be 
there  that  night.  He  halted  and  encamped; 
and,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  had  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  see  the  four  men  ap- 
proaching. The  officer  proved  to  be  Lieutenant 
Gillespie,  of  the  United  States  marines,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  Washington  the  Novem- 
ber previous,  to  make  his  way  by  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  and  Mazatlan,  to  Monterey,  in  Upper 
California,  deliver  despatches  to  the  United 
States  consul  there,  and  then  find  Mr.  Fremont, 
wherever  he  should  be.  His  despatches  for  Mr. 
Fremont  were  only  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Buchanan,) 
and  some  letters  and  slips  of  papers  from  Sena- 
tor Benton  and  his  family,  and  some  verbal 
communications  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  depositijjus  taken  by  the  committee  show 
the  nature  of  these  verbal  communications, 
which  were,  in  substance,  that  he  should  watch 
and  counteract  any  foreign  schemes  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  in- 
habitants towards  the  United  States.  Upon 
this  intimation  of  the  Government's  wishes, 
Mr.  Fremont  turned  back  from  Oregon,  in  the 
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edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and  returned  to 
Oalifornia. 

This  is  the  letter  of  introduction ;  and  I  think 
it  right  to  show  it,  and  to  read  it,  lest  any  one 
should  suppose  it  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
it  is: 

"Washington,  November  3,  1845. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Archibald 
H.  Gillespie,  is  about  to  visit  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  on  business,  and  has  requested  me  to 
give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you.  This  I 
do  with  pleasure,  because  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
worth  and  respectability,  and  is  worthy  of  your 
regard.  I  do  not  deem  It  probable  that  he  will  fall 
in  with  you,  but,  if  he  should,  allow  me  to  speak  for 
him  your  friendly  attention.  He  will  be  able  to 
communicate  to  you  information  of  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Fremont  and  of  Colonel  Benton  and  his  family. 

"From  your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

"  J.  C.  Fremont,  Esq.,  Oregon.'" 

This  is  the  letter,  and  of  itself  it  signified 
nothing ;  but  it  accredited  the  hearer,  and  gave 
the  stamp  of  authority  to  what  he  communi- 
cated, and  upon  this  Mr.  Fremont  acted ;  for  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieutenant  Gilles- 
pie had  been  sent  so  far,  and  through  so  many 
dangers,  merely  to  deliver  him  that  letter  on 
the  shores  of  the  Tlamath  Lake.  Mr.  Gillespie, 
in  his  testimony,  has  explained  all  the  reasons 
of  the  mystery  of  this  letter,  and  of  the  verbal 
communications,  and  shown  that  they  were 
precautions  to  avoid  detection  in  his  perilous 
journey  through  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  to  show  amidst  what  dangers  and 
hardships  scientific  discovery  was  pursued  by 
Mr.  Fremont  in  these  remote  and  unexplored 
regions.  The  time  may  come  for  telling  these 
things.  But  the  events  of  a  week  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  Tlamath  Lake,  sketched  with  the 
brevity  which  the  occasion  requires,  may  give 
a  glimpse  of  these  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
of  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  he  was 
supported  by  his  men. 

The  night  he  met  Mr.  GUlespie  presented 
one  of  those  scenes  to  which  he  was  so  often 
exposed,  and  which  nothing  but  the  highest 
degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could  prevent 
from  being  fatal.  The  camping-ground  was 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  its  shore  to  feed 
on  the  grass,  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires ;  for,  though 
in  May,  the  elevation  of  the  place  and  the  prox- 
imity of  snow-clad  mountains  made  the  night 
intensely  cold.  His  feelings  joyfully  excited 
by  hearing  from  home,  (the  first  word  of  intel- 
ligence he  had  received  since  leaving  the  United 
States,  a  year  before,)  Mr.  Fremont  sat  up  by 
a  large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  papers,  and 
watching  over  the  safety  of  his  camp  while  the 
men  slept.  Towards  midnight,  he  heard  a 
movement  among  the  horses,  indicative  of 
alarm  and  some  danger.  Horses,  and  especially 
mules,  become  extremely  sensitive  to  danger 
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under  long  travelling  and  camping  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  manifest  their  alarm  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  thing  strange.  Taking  a  six-bar- 
relled pistol  in  his  hand,  and  without  waking  the 
camp,  he  went  down  among  them.  The  moon 
shone  brightly — he  could  see  nothing.  En- 
couraged by  his  presence,  the  horses  became 
quiet — poor  dumb  creatures,  that  could  not  tell 
what  they  had  seen — and  he  returned  to  the 
camp,  supposing  it  was  only  some  beast  of  the 
forest,  some  wolf  or  bear  prowling  for  food, 
that  had  disturbed  them.  He  returned  to  the 
camp-fire ;  Lieutenant  Gillespie  woke  up,  talked 
with  him  awhile,  and  then  laid  down  again. 
Finally,  nature  had  her  course  with  Mr.  Fre- 
mont himself.  Excited  spirits  gave  way  to 
exhausted  strength.  The  day's  ride  and  the 
night's  excitement  demanded  the  reparation  of 
repose.  He  laid  down  to  sleep,  and  without 
waking  up  a  man  to  watch,  relying  upon  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  and  the  long  ride  of  the 
day  as  a  security  against  the  proximity  of  dan- 
ger. It  was  the  second  time  in  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  of  wilderness  explorations  that  his 
camp  had  slept  without  a  guard ;  the  first  was 
in  his  second  expedition,  and  on  an  island  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the  surrounding 
waters  of  the  lake  itself  constituted  a  guard. 
The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep.  A  cry  from 
Oarson  roused  it.  In  his  sleep  he  heard  a 
groan — it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  receiving  the 
tomahawk  in  his  brains.  All  sprung  to  their 
feet.  The  savages  were  in  the  camp ;  the 
hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  faithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dea'd ;  and  Iowa  was  dead ;  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  Fremont  from  Missouri  was 
dying — it  was  his  groan  which  awoke  Carson. 
Another  of  the  Delawares  was  a  target  for 
arrows,  from  which  no  rifie  could  save  him — 
could  only  avenge  him.  The  savages  had 
waited  till  the  moon  was  in  the  trees,  casting 
long  shadows  over  the  camp :  then  approaching 
from  the  dark  side,  with  their  objects  between 
themselves  and  the  light,  they  used  only  the 
hatchet  and  the  formidable  bow,  whose  arrow 
went  to  its  mark  without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to 
show  whence  it  came.  All  advantages  were 
on  the  side  of  the  savages ;  but  the  camp  was 
saved,  the  wounded  protected  from  massacre, 
and  the  dead  from  mutUation.  In  the  morning, 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  recognized,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  slain  assailants,  the  Tlamath  chief 
who,  the  morning  before,  had  given  him  a  salmon 
in  token  of  friendship,  and  who  had  followed 
him  aU  day  to  kiU  and  rob  his  party  at  night — 
a  design  in  which  they  would  certainly  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  promptitude 
and  decision  of  Mr.  Fremont's  movement.  Mr. 
Fremont  himself  would  have  been  killed  when 
he  went  to  the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that 
they  counted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  one 
before  the  general  massacre. 
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It  was  on  the  9tli  of  May — a  day  im- 
mortalized by  American  arms  at  Eesaca  de  la 
Palma — ^that  this  fierce  and  bloody  work  took 
place. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the 
9th  had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a 
happy  meeting :  the  same  sun  rose  upon  it  in 
the  morning  stained  with  blood,  ghastly  with 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  mournful 
duties  on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were 
to  be  carried,  the  dead  to  be  buried,  and  so 
buried  as  to  be  hid  and  secured  from  discovery 
and  violation.  They  were  carried  ten  miles, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  secure  them 
from  the  wolf  and  the  savage ;  for  men,  in 
these  remote  and  solitary  dangers,  become 
brothers,  and  defend  each  other  living  and 
dead. 

The  return  route  lay  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of 
the  savages  could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently 
watching  the  progress  of  the  party,  and  medi- 
tating a  night  attack.  AD.  precautions,  at  the 
night  encampment,  were  taken  for  security — 
horses  and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of 
great  trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  half 
the  camp  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leav- 
ing in  the  morning  an  ambuscade  was  planted 
— and  two  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed  by  the 
men  in  ambush.  At  night  the  main  camp,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  was  reached.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  could  not  be  at- 
tacked; but  its  whole  neighborhood  was  in- 
fested, and  scouts  and  patrols  were  necessary 
to  protect  every  momen,t.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  the  Californian  horse,  so  noted  for 
his  spirit  and  docility,  showed  what  he  would 
do  at  the  bid  of  his  master.  Carson's  rifie  had 
missed  fire  at  ten  feet  distant.  The  Tlamath 
bow,  arrow  on  the  string,  was  bending  to  the 
pull.  All  the  rifies  in  the  party  could  not  have 
saved  him.  A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.  Mr. 
Fremont  touched  his  horse;  he  sprang  upon 
the  savage,  and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Carson. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont,  that 
the  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  heavens, 
the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations  of  the 
earth,  the  thermometer  to  measure  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  the  pencil  to  sketch  the  gran- 
deur of  mountains  and  to  paint  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  the  pen  to  write  down  whatever  was 
new  or  strange  or  useful  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as 
these,  and  in  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Farthest 
West,  that  Mr.  Fremont  was  pursuing  science, 
and  shunning  war,  when  the  arrival  of  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  turned  him  back  into  California, 
and  engaged  him  in  the  operations  which  gave 
rise  to  the  bill  which  now  claims  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Fremont  turned  back  to  California,  and 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  at  a 
most  critical  and  exciting  time.    Three  great 


operations,  fatal  to  American  interests,  were 
then  going  on,  and  past  remedy,  if  not  arrested 
at  once.  These  were  the  massacre  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  destruction  of  their  settlements 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  the  subjection  of 
California  to  British  protection,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  public  domain  to  British  subjects,  and 
all  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  California  from 
the  just  reclamations  of  the  United  States.    , 

The  American  settlers  came  to  the  camp  of 
Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
laid  all  these  dangers  before  him,  and  implored 
him  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  save 
them  from  destruction.  General  Castro  wag 
then  in  march  upon  them ;  the  Indians  were 
excited  to  burn  their  wheat-fields  and  to  attack 
their  families.  Juntas  were  in  session  to  trans- 
fer the  country  to  Great  Britain ;  the  public 
domain  was  passing  away  in  large  grants  to 
British  subjects;  a  British  fieet  was  expected 
on  the  coast ;  the  British  vice-consul,  Forbes, 
and  the  emissary  priest,  Macnamara,  ruling  and 
conducting  every  thing,  and  all  their  plans  so 
far  advanced  as  to  render  the  least  delay  fatal. 
It  was  then  the  beginning  of  June.  "War  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
but  that  was  not  known  in  California.  Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  the  two  countries  at  peace 
when  he  set  out  upon  his  expedition,  and  was 
determined  to  do  nothing  to  disturb  their  rela- 
tions ;  he  had  even  left  California  to  avoid 
giviQg  offence ;  and  to  return  and  take  up  arms 
in  so  short  a  time,  was  apparently  to  discredit 
his  own  previous  conduct  as  well  as  to  impli- 
cate his  Government.  He  felt  aU  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position ;  but  the  actual  approach 
of  Castro  and  the  immediate  danger  of  the  set- 
tlers left  him  no  alternative.  He  determined 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
to  save  the  country.  To  repulse  Castro  was 
not  sufficient.  To  overturn  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  California,  and  to  establish  its 
iNDBPENDENOB  was  the  bold  resolve,  and  the 
only  one  adequate  to  the  emergency.  That 
resolve  was  taken,  and  executed  with  a  celerity 
that  gave  it  a  romantic  success.  The  American 
settlers  rushed  to  his  camp ;  brought  their 
arms,  horses,  and  ammunition ;  were  formed 
into  a  battalion,  and  obeyed  with  zeal  and 
alacrity  the  orders  they  received.  In  thirty 
days  all  the  northern  part  of  California  was 
freed  from  Mexican  authority ;  independence 
proclaimed ;  the  flag  of  independence  (the  bear 
flag)  adopted ;  Castro  flying  to  the  south ;  the 
American  settlers  saved  from  destruction ;  and 
the  British  party  in  California  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

The  effects  of  this  decisive  and  rapid  move- 
ment can  only  be  conceived  from  a  oarefol 
perusal  of  the  depositions.  From  them  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  the  deep-laid  plans,  conducted  by  the 
British  vice-consul,  Forbes,  and  the  emissary 
priest,  Macnamara,  were  going  on,  to  shelter 
California  under  the  Briti^  crown,  and  to  vest 
its  domain  in  British  subjects ;  that  everything 
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was  verging  to  a  crisis,  and  a  British  fleet  ex- 
pected upon  the  coast,  when  this  rapid  and 
successful  movement  broke  up  all  these  designs. 
And  when  Admiral  Seymour  arrived  on  the 
16th  of  July,  instead  of  an  invitation  from  the 
California  junta  to  take  the  oolmtry  under 
British  protection,  and  an  invitation  from  the 
grantees  of  principalities  to  take  British  inter- 
ests under  his  protection,  he  found  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying  over  Monterey,  Fremont  and  his 
riflemen  encamped  over  the  town,  the  British 
party  extinct,  and  the  Americans  triumphant. 
The  effect  which  the  appearance  of  this  daring 
body  of  "Western  riflemen  produced  upon  the 
minds  both  of  the  British  and  American  naval 
oflicers,  is  well  stated  by  Lieutenant  Minor  in 
his  deposition,  and,  in  justice  to  those  men  as 
well  as  to  the  truth  of  history,  deserves  to  be 
read  here.    He  says : 

"  The  undersigned  was  on  duty  on  shore  when 
Captain  Fremont  arrived  with  his  force  at  Monterey 
from  the  north.  The  undersigned  believes  that  the 
appearance  of  this  body  of  men,  and  the  well-linown 
character  of  its  commander,  not  only  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  British  admiral  and  officers, 
but  an  equally  impressive  and  more  happy  one  upon 
those  of  the  American  navy  then  in  Monterey. 
For  himself,  the  undersigned  can  say,  that,  after  he 
had  seen  Captain  Fremont's  command,  all  his  doubts 
regarding  the  conquest  of  California  were  re- 
moved." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  disinterested  wit- 
ness; one  who  himself,  in  the  subsequent 
operations  in  California,  rendered  good  service 
on  land,  there  being  no  chance  for  him  on  the 
water.  It  shows  that  the  timely  and  successful 
movement  of  the  California  battalion,  and  its 
sudden  appearance  at  Monterey,  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  American  and  British 
fleets,  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fate  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  showed  the  country  was  in  arms  to 
resist  instead  of  asking  British  protection ;  and 
it  encouraged  the  navy  to  believe  that  the 
whole  country  could  be  conquered :  for,  with- 
out a  land  force,  the  naval  force.s  could  only 
have  operated  along  the  coast. 

And  here  a  great  fact  presents  itself — one 
which  these  depositions  have  'consecrated  to 
history,  and  which  belongs  to  the  chapter  of 
events  which  determine  the  fate  of  countries. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Fremont's  operations  deter- 
mined the  action  of  Commodore  Sloat,  and 
induced  him  to  take  possession  of  Monterey, 
contrary  to  his  intention  when  he  anchored 
before  that  town ;  and  thereby  anticipated 
Admiral  Seymour,  frustrated  his  designs,  what- 
ever they  were,  and  induced  him  to  leave 
Monterey  as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  as 
he  had  arrived.  The  depositions  establish  this 
fact,  and  some  reference  to  their  contents  will 
prove  what  I  say ;  and,  first,  of  the  effect  of 
these  operations  in  deciding  the  action  of  Com- 
modore Sloat.  It  is  in  proof  that  he  entered 
the  Bay  of  Monterey  as  a  friend,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  oflTering  to  salute  the  town,  which  the 
authorities  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they 


had  no  powder  to  return  it,  but  probably  be- 
cause the  British  admiral  was  expected.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  the  operations  of  Fremont  were 
heard  of,  and  on  the  7th,  Commodore  Sloat 
took  the  town.  The  testimony  of  the  naval 
officers  (Messrs.  Minor  and  Wilson)  and  the 
Commodore's  own  correspondence .  (pages  70 
and  73),  show  circumstantially  that  his  action 
was  induced  by  hearing  of  these  operations ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Fremont  and 
Gillespie    pointedly  prove    it.     Mr.   Fremont 


"  I  came  down  to  Monterey  with  my  command, 
upon  the  request  of  Commodore  Sloat,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him ;  and  immediately  on  my  arrival  wait- 
ed upon  him,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Gillespie, 
on  board  the  frigate  Savannah.  Commodore  Sloat 
appeared  uneasy  at  the  great  responsibility  he  had 
assumed.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  applied  to 
Lieutenat  Gillespie,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  Government,  for  his  authority,  but  that  he 
had  declined  to  give  it.  He  then  inquired  to  know 
under  what  instructions  I  had  acted  in  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Mexican  authorities.  I  informed 
him  that  I  had  acted  solely  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  without  any  authority  from  the  Government  to 
justify  hostilities.  Commodore  Sloat  appeared 
greatly  disturbed  with  this  information,  and  gave 
me  distinctly  to  understand,  that  in  raising  the  flag 
at  Monterey  he  bad  acted  upon  the  faith  of  our 
operations  in  the  north.  Commodore  Sloat  soon 
relinquished  the  command  to  Commodore  Stockton, 
who  determined  to  prosecute  hostilities  to  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  California." 

Captain  Gillespie  says : 

"  In  reply  to  the  above  question  of  the  honorable 
committee,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  an  interview 
between  Commodore  Sloat,  Captain  Fremont,  and 
myself,  held  on  board  of  the  United  States  frigate. 
Savannah,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Monterey,  in  July, 
1846,  Commodore  Sloat  manifested  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  Captain  Fremont  and  myself  had 
not  reported  ourselves  and  the  force  under  our 
command  to  him,  and  said,  addressing  both,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect :  '  I  do  not  know  by  what 
authority  you  are  acting.  I  can  do  nothing.  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  told  me  nothing ;  he  came  to  Mazatlan, 
and  I  sent  him  to  Monterey ;  but  I  know  nothing. 
I  want  to  know  by  what  authority  you  are  acting.' 
Captain  Fremont  replied,  'he  had  acted  upon  his 
own  authority,  and  not  from  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' Commodore  Sloat  then  expressed  much 
surprise  and  distress,  and,  and  said,  '  I  have  acted 
upon  the  faith  of  your  operations  in  the  north.' " 

Coincident  with  these  statements  is  the  letter 
of  Commodore  Sloat,  of  the  6th  of  July,  to 
Commander  Montgomery,  of  the  Portsmouth, 
then  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  who  had  sent 
down  a  launch  with  the  news  of  Fremont's 
successes.  The  letter  is  dated  from  the  flag- 
ship Savannah,  Bay  of  Monterey,  July  6, 
1847: 

"  Since  I  wrote  you  last  evening  I  have  deter- 
mined to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  this 
place  to-morrow,  as  I  would  prefer  being  sacrificed 
for  doing  too  much  than  too  little.  *  *  If  you 
consider  that  you  have  sufficient  force,  or  if  Fremont 
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will  join  you,  you  will  hoist  the  flag  of  the  tinited 
States  at  Yarba  Buena,  or  any  other  proper  place, 
and  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  fort,  and  that  portion  of  the  country." 

This  settles  the  great  fact  that  Mr.  Fremont's 
operations  determined  the  action  of  Commo- 
dore Sloat — induced  him  to  change  his  mind 
after  he  had  heen  four  days  at ,  Monterey-r-en- 
couraged  him  to  take  the  town,  and  to  send  out 
orders  to  hoist  the  United  States  flag  at  other 
places.  On  the  16th,  Admiral  Seymour,  in  the 
OoUingwood,  of  80  guns,  arrived ;  the  frigate 
Juno  was  previously  on  the  coast :  the  largest 
squadron  that  the  British  Government  had  ever 
had  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  then  there ;  and 
all  the  evidence  combines  to  show  that  the  ob- 
ject of  this  squadron  was  to  watch  Commodore 
Sloat,  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  to  an- 
ticipate him  in  getting  to  Monterey,  and  to  be 
in  readiness  to  take  California  under  the  British 
flag,  and  to  do  what  the  protection  of  British 
interests  might  require  him  to  do.  This  is  well 
and  fully  shown  by  the  testimony.  Lieutenant 
Minor  says : 

"The  undersigned,  being  in  command  of  the 
southern  district  of  California,  during  the  latter 
part  of  1846,  was  informed  by  Pedro  C.  Carrillo, 
(and  he  believes  the  information  thus  obtained  is 
founded  on  facts,)  that  he,  the  said  Carrillo,  was 
a  member  of  a  junta  that  assembled  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, in  June,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
the  independence  of  California,  and  of  asking 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Brit- 
ain; that  the  junta  was  represented  by  all  of 
the  inhabited  portions  of  California  ;  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  same  were  for  claiming  the  protection  of 
England ;  that  their  resolves  would  probably  have 
been  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  and  their 
fears  of  an  armed  force,  then  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Fremont.  The  undersigned  has  under- 
Stood  from  other  sources  entitled  to  confidence, 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  California  desired  the 
protection  of  England ;  the  opinion  he  thus  formed 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  an  English  frigate 
(the  Juno)  had,  about  the  time  the  junta  met, 
landed  an  English  subject  named  Macnamara,  at 
Santa  Barbara,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Mexican  Government  of 
a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  California,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth — a  valley,  as  the  undersigned 
believes,  comprising  one-third  of  the  richest  portion 
of  CaUfornia.  The  undersigned  beheves  that  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  commanded  by 
Eear  Admiral  Sir  George  T.  Seymour,  composed 
then  of  a  larger  force  than  they  ever  had  upon 
that  ocean,  were  employed  in  closely  watching  the 
movements  of  the  American  commodore.  Being 
aware  of  this  fact.  Commodore  Sloat,  when  he 
heard  of  the  ^rst  battle  on  the  Rio  Grande,  got 
under  way  in  the  frigate  Savannah,  then  anchored 
off  Mazatlan,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing to  California ;  an  English  vessel  of  war  weighed 
soon  after  the  Savannah,  and  stood  in  the  direction 
of  San  Bias,  where  it  was  known  the  admiral  was. 
After  cruising  in  the  Gulf  two  days,  the  Commodore 
returned  to  his  anchorage  off  Mazatlan,  when  an- 


other English  ship  got  under  way,  and  stood  in  the 
direction  of  San  Bias.  The  undersigned  believes  that 
this  manoeuvre  of  Commodore  Sloat  was  intended 
for  the  deception  of  the  English  admiral.  On  the  8th 
of  June,  1846,  the  Savannah  again  made  sail,  and, 
after  a  passage  of  twenty-three  days,  during  which 
a  press  of  canvas  was  carried,  she  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Monterey,  in  Upper  California.  The  Colling- 
wood,  of  eighty  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour, entered  the  harbor  on  the  15th  July,  and  the 
undersigned  believes  that  the  Admiral  was  disap- 
pointed when  he  saw  the  American  flag  flying  on 
shore." 

Midshipman  Wilson  says : 

"  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month  (July)  Ad- 
miral Seymour,  who  had  been  following  us  for 
several  months  previous,  arrived  and  anchored  in 
his  flag-ship,  the  CoUingwood,  (80.) 

"  Upon  his  vessel  appearing  iu  sight,  Commodore 
Sloat  sent  orders,  I  understood,  to  the  commanders 
of  the  difierent  vessels  comprising  our  squadron,  to 
be  iu  readiness,  in  case  the  Admiral  should  be  en- 
tering with  hostile  intentions,  or  an  order  to  that 
effect,  leaving  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
ofBcers,  that  Admiral  Seymour  must  have  intended 
to  have  prevented  our  squadron  from  taking  pos- 
session of  California.  Although  such  had  been  our 
impression  previously,  and,  but  for  the  timely  move- 
ments of  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  party  in  the 
north,  thereby  influencing  the  Commodore  in  his 
movements,  such  I  fear  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult." 

This  testimony,  as  to  the  presumed  designs 
of  the  British  admiral,  is  fully  corroborated  by 
aU  that  was  going  on  in  California  itself,  while 
Admiral  Seymour  was  watching  and  following 
Commodore  Sloat  on  the  coast  of  California. 
During  all  that  time  juntas  were  held,  under 
the  managfement  of  the  British  vice-consul, 
Forbes,  to  place  the  country  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  the  public  domain  was  passing  away 
to  British  subjects;  the  arrival  of  a  British 
fleet  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  take  pos- 
session of  California  was  confidently  foretold ; 
and,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  measure,  the 
expulsion  and  destruction  of  the  Americans 
was  resolved  upon,  the  handa  or  proclamation 
for  their  expulsion  actually  issued,  and  troops  . 
raised  and  Indians  excited  for  their  destruction. 
The  expected  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  con- 
nected itself  with  all  these  operations ;  and  all 
these  would  have  been  successful  had  it  not 
been  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Fremont  and  the 
people,  and  so  says  all  the  testimony.  There 
is  too  much  of  it  to  read ;  and,  besides,  a 
part  of  this  labor  has'  been  anticipated,  and  wel 
performed,  in  the  luminous  and  statesmanlike 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Dix,)  in  what  he  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  in  his 
expositions  of  British  designs  upon  this  conti- 
nent. He  read  some  passages  from  the  deposi- 
tions which  show  these  designs  in  California. 
I  will  now  read  more  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  especially  to  show  that  a  British  interest 
was  to  be  created,  to  claim  his  protection  as 
soon  as  the  admiral  arrived,  and  the  Americans 
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to  be  expelled  or  destroyed  to  prevent  their 
opposition : 

Captain  Oillespieh  deposition. — Extract. 

"  Having  joined  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont 
upon  the  9th  of  May,  1S46,  upon  the  northern  end 
of  the  Tlamath  lake,  I  returned  with  him  to  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment upon  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  We  could 
obtain  no  news  from  below  ;  so  soon,  however,  as  it 
became  known  to  the  settlers  that  Captain  Fremont 
had  returned,  they  came  to  the  camp,  bringing  us 
the  information  that  the  Indians  of  the  valley  were 
leaving  their  ranches  or  wigwams  and  flying  to  the 
mountains.  In  some  places,  they  had  shown  a  very 
hostile  feeling,  and  certainly  had  been  aroused  by 
some  foreign  emissary.  Remaining  at  Lawson's 
two  days,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Neal  and  Button's,  upon  Deer  creek,  the 
reports  we  had  received  were  confirmed,  the  Indians 
in  that  section  having  taken  to  the  mountains,  and 
had  killed  an  Indian  boy  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  But- 
ton because  he  had  refused  to  follow  them.  On  the 
day  the  camp  remained  at  this  place,  the  settlers, 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  came  to  Captain 
Fremont,  begging  him  to  take  part  against  the  In- 
dians, and  to  give  them  protection. 

"  About  June  30th,  I  learned  that  the  junta  which 
was  to  have  assembled  at  Santa  Barbara  upon  the 
16th  of  June,  and  which  had  been  planned  and  ar- 
ranged by  and  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  British  vice-consul,  and  an  Irish  Catholic  priest 
by  the  name  of  Macnamara,  had  been  prevented 
from  assembling  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
settlers.  This  junta  was  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  protection  of  England,  and  of  giving 
an  immense  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  for  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand  Irishmen, 
to  be  brought  to  California  under  the  direction  of 
Macnamara.  All  this  intrigue  of  British  agents  was 
broken  up  by  the  timely  and  prompt  operations  of 
the  settlers,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont." 

Captain  Hendeifs  deposition. — Extract. 

"  I  am  a  resident  in  California,  where  I  have  re- 
sided since  the  autumn'of  1843.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1846,  I  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  I  met 
■with  General  Tallejo,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  men  in  Upper  California.  I  under- 
stood from  him  that  he  had  recently  attended  a 
convention,  composed  of  General  Castro,  himself, 
and  five  others,  delegates  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  California,  at  which  the  proposition  had 
been  made  and  debated  to  separate  from  Mexico, 
and  establish  a  government  in  California,  under  the 
protection  of  some  foreign  power,  believed  by  us  to 
be  England  ;  but,  as  the  General  positively  stated, 
the  majority  was  not  in  favor  of  placing  the  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  though 
he  himself  was.  General  Tallejo  was  of  course 
guarded  in  conversing  on  so  dangerous  a  subject  as 
this  was  at  that  time ;  but  the  above  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  as  understood  by  myself  and 
others  who  heard  them. 

"  About  this  time  I  heard  that  Captain  Frdmout 
had  returned  from  the  northward,  and  was  then  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  his  camp,  where  I  informed  him 
of  all  that  I  had  learned  respecting  the  condition  I 
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of  the  country,  and  the  designs  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  Californiaus,  giving  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  American  residents  would  have  to  leave  the 
country  or  fight  for  their  homes  ;  at  the  same  time 
saying  I  was  sure  we  would  not  leave  the  country. 

"Captain  Fremont  resolved  to  join  the  Americans 
for  their  safety,  and  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  forces 
in  that  province. 

"The  4th  of  July  was  duly  celebrated,  and  on  the 
5th  we  organized  the  '  California  battalion,'  adopting 
the  'grizzly  bear'  as  our  emblem,  requesting  Cap- 
tain Fremont  to  take  command  of  the  battalion,  and 
of  all  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  country,  which 
command  he  accepted.  As  soon-  as  it  was  known 
that  Captain  Fremont  had  accepted  the  command, 
the  Californian  population  seemed  to  become  well 
pleased  with  the  change  in  affairs,  and  brought  in 
their  property  and  means  of  warfare,  which  they 
placed  at  Fremont's  disposal.  He  restored  to  them 
and  to  the  American  settlers  all  the  horses  which 
had  been  previously  captured  or  pressed  into  the 
service  by  the  Americans,  retaining  only  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  service.  He 
then  set  out  with  the  battalion  in  pursuit  of  Castro, 
by  way  of  the  Sacramento,  sending  me  with  a  small 
party  to  communicate  with  Br.  Marsh.  When  I 
arrived  at  Marsh's,  I  learned  that  war  had  been  de- 
clared between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
that  Commodore  Sloat  had  arrived  at  Monterey  and 
raised  the  American  flag.  Returning  with  this  in- 
telligence, I  found  that  Captain  Fremont  had  already 
learned  it,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Monterey.  I  fol- 
lowed and  joined  him  at  the  mission  of  San  Juau, 
near  Monterey." 

Captain  CMUa  statement. — Extract. 

"  I  know  that  General  Vallejo  left  Sonoma  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  general  council  at  Monterey, 
about  the  time  the  Irish  priest,  Macnamara,  arrived 
in  California,  and  a  short  time  before  the  revolution 
in  that  country ;  and  I  recollect  hearing  that  the 
English  consul,  Mr.  Forbes,  accompanied  him  to  the 
Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Governor  in  relation  to  obtaining  a  grant  of  land, 
upon  which  it  was  said  a  colony  of  British  subjects 
was  to  be  established. 

"  The  revolution,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
put  an  entire  stop  to  such  grants  and  sales." 

Captain  Owen's  deposition. — Extract. 
"  The  settlers  made  many  applications  for  help  to 
Captain  Fremont,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
American  citizens.  We  went  down  and  camped  at 
the  Buttes,  about  sixty  miles  above  Suter's.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the 
settlers  and  our  camp,  and  as  the  danger  seemed 
near  at  hand,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  out 
of  it,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  join  the  settlers  and 
fight  the  Californians.  In  this  way  the  revolution 
began.  The  settlers  were  driven  to  it  in  self-de- 
fence. But  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  taken 
place,  or  that  they  could  have  been  united  together 
without  the  aid  and  protection  of  Captain  Fremont. 
They  had  not  confidence  enough  in  their  own 
strength  to  undertake  the  war  without  support. 
Captain  Fremont's  party  was  strong  and  well  armed, 
and  went  together  like  one  man.  The  strength  of 
this  party  and  the  name  of  Captain  Fremont  as  a 
United  States  officer,  gave  confidence,  and  kept  the 
people  together  both  during  the  revolution  aiid  the 
war  afterwards." 
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Lieutenant  Laker's  deposition. — Extract. 

"  About  the  time  Castro  was  raising  men  to  drire 
Colonel  Fremont  out  of  the  country,  I  was  staying 
at  Suter's  Fort,  in  the  Sacramento  valley ;  there  was 
also  a  considerable  number  of  American  settlers 
around  and  near  the  fort,  and  Castro's  morementa 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  so  much  so  that 
many  of  them  wanted  to  go  to  Fremont's  assistance 
immediately,  and  would  have  gone  had  not  the  Col- 
onel and  his  party  arrived  on  the  American  fork. 
After  he  had  left  for  the  Tlamath  lake  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  England  taking  possession 
of  the  country,  and  many  foreigners  of  the  highest 
Standing  in  the  country  asserted  that  they  knew 
that  England  had  a  mortgage  on  it ;  and  that  a 
British  man-of-war  was  on  the  north-west  coast, 
and  would  be  down  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
to  take  possession  of  California.  Soon  after  Col- 
onel Fremont  left.  Major  Gillespie  arrived,  started 
after,  and  brought  him  back  ;  then  commenced  the 
revolution,  which  had  he  not  countenanced  and 
aided,  I  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences to  the  American  settlers,  (women  and 
children  included  ;)  for,  just  before  his  return,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men  of  the  country 
at  Monterey;  they  there  thought  it  advisable  to 
order  all  foreigners  to  leave  the  country,  and  pub- 
lished a  baTida  to  that  effect,  ordering  all  foreigners 
to  leave  the  country  by  a  certain  day,  or  force  would 
be  used  to  compel  them  to  leave ;  women  and  chil- 
dren were  included  in  the  banishment ;  and  Colonel 
Frfinaont  returning  in  the  country  about  that  time, 
and  finding  the  men  in  the  valley  much  excited,  and 
the  alarm  of  the,  women,  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did." 

Dr.  Baldwin's  deposition. — Extract. 

"  I  again  entered  Mexico  (city)  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1847,  and  remained  there  until  the  1st 
of  November ;  during  that  time  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  priest  Macnamara,  and,  from  sources 
entitled  to  credit,  I  was  informed  that  he  had,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  legation,  projected  a 
plan  to  colonize  California  with  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land. His  project  had  met  the  approbation  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  he  went  to  California  to 
perfect  his  plans.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ulterior  views  of  Macnamara  were  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  British  Government,  and 
not  the  Mexican  Government.  A  fierce  opposition 
was  contemplated  by  the  republican  members  of 
Congress  when  he  should  return  with  his  matured 
plans  from  California ;  this  resistance  became  un- 
necessary in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Macna- 
mara lived  in  the  family  of  either  the  British  consul 
or  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico." 

This  is  a  part — a  small  part  only — of  tlie 
depositions  which  establish  the  great  points 
which  I  have  mentioned,  that  there  was  a  plan 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fremont's  return 
from  the  Tlamath  Lake,  to  place  California 
under  British  protection — to  transfer  the  public 
domain  to  British  subjects,  and  to  expel  or 
destroy  all  the  American  settlers ;  and  that  this 
plan  was  frustrated  by  the  heroic  determination 
of  Mr.  Fremont  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  and  to  overturn  the  Mexican  Gov- 


ernment ia  California.  But  it  is  not  all  the 
proof  which  shows  the  British  desire  to  possess 
California,  and  especially  the  magniticent  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  The  desire  is  no  new  passion 
with  that  power.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
navigator,  Captain  Cook,  her  eyes  have  been 
fixed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Three 
times,  within  half  a  century,  have  British  na- 
tional vessels  surveyed  that  coast,  and  especially 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Vancouver,  Beeohey, 
and  Belcher,  have  each  surveyed  it,  and  the 
bay  itself,  with  all  the  pari;icularity  of  the 
survey  of  a  British  harbor.  Here  is  a  chart  of 
this  bay  made  by  Beechey  in  1828,  published 
at  the  Eoyal  Hydrographio  Bureau,  exhibiting 
the  most  commodious  and  capacious  harbor 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  navies  of  the  world,  an  easy  and  de- 
fensible entrance  from  the  sea,  opening  out  forty 
miles  to  the  right  and  left,  sheltered  from  every 
wind,  receiving  two  handsome  rivers,  draining 
a  basin  of  five  hundred  miles  of  fertile  valleys 
and  picturesque  mountains,  a  healthy  and  de- 
lightful climate,  and  backed  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  crowned  with 
eternal  snow.  Upon  this  bay  Great  Britain 
has  had  her  eye  fixed  for  half  a  century ;  and, 
in  June,  1846,  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Fremont's 
retui-n  from  the  Tlamath  Lake,  all  her  long- 
deferred  and  cherished  inclbations  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  realization.  The  revolt  of 
the  settlers  frustrated  this  ripened  hope,  in  the 
apparent  moment  of  fruition,  and  placed  the 
coveted  prize  under  the  flag  of  the  IJnited 
States. 

This  finishes  the  first  act  of  the  conquest  of 
California.  It  finishes  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  favor  of  independence,  and  brings  Mr. 
Fremont  and  his  victorious  battalion  to  Mon- 
terey— their  flag  of  independence  exchanged 
for  that  of  the  United  States-^themselves  unit- 
ing with  the  naval  forces,  and  turning  over  all 
the  fruits  of  their  successful  enterprise  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee,  appreciating  at  its  full  value 
all  the  importance  of  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment, both  as  it  concerns  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, and  the  truth  of  history,  have  instituted 
into  it  a  most  searching  examination ;  and  the 
result  is  what  I  have  stated,  and  what  the  docu- 
ment of  evidence  proves.  And  their  opinion 
was  unanimous,  that  although  this  movement 
was  made  without  the  authority  or  knowledge 
of  the  Government,  and  without  the  knowledge 
that  war  existed  at  the  time  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  yet  such  being  the 
fact,  and  the  United  States  having  received  all 
the  benefits  of  the  movement,  they  are  bound 
in  honor  and  in  conscience  to  pay  all  its  ex- 
penses. 

Commodore  Sloat  returned  to  the  United 
States ;  Commodore  Stockton  succeeded  to  the 
command ;  and  here  commenced  his  connection 
with  the  conquest  of  California.  He  proposed 
to  complete  the  conquest  by  pursuing  Castro  to 
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the  south,  and  taking  the  "  City  of  the  Angels." 
But  the  aid  of  a  land  force  was  indispensahle 
to  this  enterprise ;  and  here  the  American  set- 
tlers again  showed  their  courage  and  patriotism. 
Commodore  Stockton  applied  to  Fremont  and 
Gillespie  to  join  with  their  hattalion — to  serve 
under  him,  and  ohey  his  orders.  They  agreed 
to  do  so,  hoth  men  and  officers,  and  this  was 
fully  sworn  by  Commodore  Stockton  before 
the  late  court-martial.  On  receiving  the  com- 
mand from  Oonamodore  Sloat,  he  says : 

"  I  immediately  sent  to  Major  Fremont  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  let  him  know  that 
if  he  and  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  with  the  volunteers 
who  were  with  them,  would  volunteer  to  serve  under 
ray  command,  so  long  as  I  might  be  in  possession 
of  California  and  desired  their  services,  I  would 
form  a  battalion  by  appointing  him  (Captain  Fre- 
mont) major,  and  Lieutenant  Gillespie  captain,  and 
all  the  other  necessary  officers.  This  was  all  done 
in  the  course  of  the  day  and  the  next  morning, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  embark  on  board  the 
United  States  ship  Cyane,  to  be  landed  at  San 
Diego.  These  men  were  not  of  the  kind  o{ person- 
nel which  sometimes  compose  regular  armies  ;  they 
were  principally  free  American  citizens  who  had 
settled  in  Cahfornia ;  they  were  men  of  respecta- 
bility, of  influence,  and  of  property ;  they  were  no 
ordinary  men,  because,  when  told  that  I  had  offered 
them  as  pay  ten  dollars  a  month,  they  said  (as  I 
was  told)  that  they  would  not  accept  that  pay  ;  that 
it  would  not  pay  their  expenses ;  but  that  they  would 
volunteer  to  serve  under  my  command  without 
(fixed)  compensation." 

Thus  the  men  of  the  hattalion  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  without  a  stip- 
ulation for  fixed  compensation,  but  with  the 
full  expectation  that  justice  would  be  done 
them.  Mr.  Fremont,  actuated  wholly  by  public 
and  patriotic  considerations,  took  command 
under  Commodore  Stockton.  His  influence 
carried  along  with  him  the  whole  of  the  bat- 
talion. He  gave  up  his  independent  position ; 
became  subordinate  to  Commodore  Stockton  ; 
carried  with  him  the  men  of  the  country,  and 
insured  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country ; 
for,  without  land  forces,  the  conquest  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 

This  was  the  last  of  July.  Leaving  their 
horses  on  shore,  the  men  immediately  went  on 
board  the  Cyane,  sailed  down  the  coast  five 
hundred  miles  to  San  Diego,  and  marched  for 
Los  Angeles,  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  city  (the  capital  of  the  Californias) 
was  taken  early  in  August ;  and  with  its  cap- 
ture the  conquest  of  California  was  complete. 
But  the  conquest  was  to  be  preserved.  The 
orders  to  the  naval  officers  were  to  conquer, 
hold,  and  govern  California;  and  to  do  that, 
the  service  of  land  forces  was  further  wanted. 
The  seamen  and  marines  were  wanted  on  board 
the  vessels ;  no  troops  of  the  United  States 
were  there.  The  further  services  of  Fremont's 
battalion  became  indispensable.  They  de- 
manded twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  (which 
is  very  near  the  amount  allowed  by  law  to 
mounted  men,)  and  only  remained  in  service 


upon  condition  of  receiving  it.  So  testifies 
Captain  Hensley,  an  officer  of  the  battalion, 
and  a  gentleman  of  character  and  intelligence, 
who  was  examined  before  the  committee.  He 
says: 

"  I  was  present  when  the  California  battalion  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  men  then  positively  refused  to  serve  for  eleven 
dollars  per  month.  They  remained  in  the  service 
without  any  rate  of  pay  being  specified,  until,  in 
August,  1846,  at  the  City  of  Angels,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont ordered  me  to  inquire  of  my  company  at  what 
rate  of  pay  they  would  consent  to  remain  in  the 
service.  They  unanimously  demanded  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month,  and  refused  to  remain  any  longer 
in  service  unless  that  amount  was  promised  them. 
I  considered  the  rate  of  pay  demanded  by  the  men 
as  reasonable  for  that  country,  and  under'  all  the 
circumstances." 

Upon  these  terms  they  remained  in  service 
to  garrison  the  country. 

But  a  new  and  more  arduous  service  was 
required  ffom  the  California  battalion.  In  the 
fall  of  1846,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  South- 
ern California,  and  the  battalion  was  called 
upon  to  join  in  its  suppression.  Most  of  them 
had  returned  to  the  north.  Another  campaign 
,  to  the  south  was  required,  and  many  recruits 
necessary  to  complete  its  strength.  A  body  of 
emigrants  had  just  arrived  from  the  United 
States,  and  stopped  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. Leaving  their  families  slightly  pro- 
vided with  shelter  and  subsistence,  above  two 
hundred  of  them  joined  Mr.  Freipont  for  this 
new  expedition  of  near  seven  hundred  miles 
distance.  At  first  it  was  attempted  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  by  sea.  Baffled  in  that  at- 
tempt, after  twenty  days'  contest  with  adverse 
winds,  a  return  to  Monterey,  and  an  overland 
march  to  Los  Angeles,  became  unavoidable. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  winter — the  cold  rains 
ah-eady  set  in — a  country  of  defiles  and  moan- 
tains,  and  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  to  be  trar 
versed — and  every  thing  to  be  procured,  and 
without  money.  In  a  few  weeks  all  was  ready 
— cannon  mounted,  beef-cattle  procured,  six 
hundred  horses  collected.  It  was  a  march  of 
extraordinary  hardship,  as  well  as  requiring 
military  skill.  Every  day  many  horses  perished 
of  hunger  and  cold,  and  on  Christmas  day  above 
a  hundred  died  on  the  Santa  Barbara  Mountain 
in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  black  with  the 
tempest  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  march 
required  skill ;  but  it  was  with  something  more 
than  a  soldier's  eye  that  Mr.  Fremont  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  survey  the  field  before  him. 
He  knew  that  the  Californians  against  whom 
he  was  going  were  themselves  revolutionists — 
successful  insurgents  against  Mexican  authority 
— and  conscious  that  they  must  come  either 
under  the  American  or  British  fiag.  Concilia- 
tion was  his  policy.  To  gain  over  these  people 
by  mildness .  and  justice,  instead  of  crushing 
them  by  arms,  became  his  object ;  and  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object  all  his  military  move- 
ments  became  subordinate  and   subservient. 
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San  Luis  Obispo,  a  focus  of  insurrection,  the 
seat  of  a  commandant,  and  distant  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  was  to  be  taken  and  passed. 
He  conceived  the  design  of  a  secret  marcli — a 
surprise — a    capture  without    bloodshed — and 
the  seizure  of  the  insurgent  chiefs :  and  he  ac- 
complished that  design.     The  secret  march  was 
made — the    town    surprised — and   the  arrests 
effected — and  effected  with  the  quiet  and  order 
of  so  many  civil  arrests  in  one  of  our  peaceful 
cities.    Don  Jesus  Pico,  and  some  thirty  others, 
were  taken.    Then  an  event  occurred  which 
gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  character  of  the 
war,  and  insured  its  peaceful  and  happy  con- 
clusion.   Don  Jesus  Pico  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Americans.     He  had  broken  his 
parole — been  active  in  the  insurrection — and 
had  sent   out  expeditions  in  which   Captain 
Borrows  and  some  brave  men  had  been  killed. 
He  was  placed  before  a    court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  ordered  to  be  shot.     Mr.  Fremont 
pardoned  him,  and  in  that  act  consummated 
his  policy  of  conciliation,  prevented  further 
resistance  to  his  march,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  capitulation  of  Couenga.     Don  Jesus 
was  connected  with  all  the  principal  families 
by  blood  and  by  marriage.     He  was  cousin  to 
Don  Andres  Pico,  a  principal  chief  of  the  in- 
snrrection  at  Los  Angeles.     He  attached  him- 
self to  Mr.  Fremont,  took  the  side  of  peace  and 
conciliation,  went  with  him  in  his  march,  and 
contributed  to  quiet  the  towns  through  which 
they  had  to  pass.     The  people  remained  in  their 
houses,  offered  no  resistance,  and  received  no 
harm.     A  corps  of  observation,  which  hung 
upon  his  march,  yielded  the  maritime  pass  of 
the  Punto  Gordo  without  resistance,  and  gal- 
loped about  without  giving  or  receiving  any 
serious  attack.     The  main  body  of  the  insurg- 
ents at  Los  Angeles,  hearing  of  his  approach,  and 
that  he  hadpassed  Santa  Barbara,  marched  out 
to  meet  him  ;  then,  changing  tlieir  minds,  they 
turned  back  to  the  south,  and  fought  the  ac- 
tions of  the  8th  and  9th  of  January  with  Com- 
modore Stockton.     Kepulsed,  but  not  routed, 
(for  Commodore  Stockton's  command  was  all 
on  foot,  and  the  insurgents  all  mounted,)  they 
turned  again  to  meet  Mr.  Fremont,  and  took 
post  in  the  pass  of  San  Fernando.     They  under- 
took to  defend  the  pass,  which  being  turned  by 
the  riflemen,  they  fell  back  into  the  plain  of 
Couenga,  famous  as  a  battle-field  in  the  strifes 
of  California.     Mr.  Fremont  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage.    They  agreed  to  meet  him.     He  went  out 
alone  to  see  them,  attended  only  by  Don  Jesus 
Pico,  (who  had  attached  himself  to  him  for  life 
and  for  death  since  his  pai-don,)  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  Don  Andres  Pico  and  other  chiefs. 
They  agreed  to  capitulate  to  him,  and  to  no- 
body biit  him,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
to  the  mountains  "  and  die  like  wild  heasts  " 
before  they  would  submit  to  any  one  but  him. 
The  terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  they  were 
conformable  to,  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the 
law  of  common  sense  and  justice.     The  in- 
surgents gave  up  their  cannon  and  public  arms, 


retired  to  their  homes,  promised  submission  to 
the  American  authority,  and  aid  in  preserving 
order,  and  in  return  were  to  receive  protection, 
and  not  to  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  until  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  should  fix  their 
political  condition.  These  terms,  agreed  upon 
in  person,  were  reduced  to  form  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  each  side,  approved  by 
the  respective  commanders-in-chief,  (Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  Don  Andres  Pico,)  and  the 
war  not  only  terminated  and  peace  established, 
but  the  fruits  of  peace  acquired  and  enjoyed. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  was 
so  related  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Mon- 
terey, (Mr.  O.  Larkin,)  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  approach  to  Los  Angeles.    He 


"  Oa,the  3d  or  4th  of  January,  news  reached  the 
Puebla  that  Colonel  Fremont  was  south  of  Santa 
Barbara,  marching  to  meet  the  Californian  forces. 
The  latter  had  mustered  all  they  could,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400  to  500,  and  encamped  two  or  three  days 
at  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  riflemen,  and  appeared  very  anxious  to 
have  a  fight.  Information  now  reached  General 
Flores  that  Commodore  Stockton,  with  600  men 
from  San  Diego,  would  soon  be  in  his  vicinity.  He 
immediately  ordered  all  the  Mexicans  and  Califor- 
nians  to  leave  San  Fernando,  and  march  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Puebla  to  meet  the  marine  forces. 
*  *  ***** 

"  On  the  13th  of  January,  the  capitulation  of 
Couenga  was  signed.  *  *  *  * 

"  The  war  in  Cahfornia  is  now  over,  as  far  as  the 
Californians  are  concerned,  and  if  their  manners 
and  custmns  are  tolerated,  and  common  protection 
afforded  them,  they  will  gradually  fall  into  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  They  have  had,  in  different  parts, 
nine  hundred  men  under  arms,  every  man  with  good 
horses  and  a  lance,  most  of  them  with  swords,  pis- 
tols, rifles,  or  carbines,  every  one  of  them  country- 
men, to  aid  them  either  by  choice  or  force ;  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  every  hill  and  valley ;  yet  they  did 
not  succeed,  and  have  found  their  losses  in  horses 
and  waste  of  time  so  great,  as  to  prefer  peace  for 
the  future,  under  a  guarantee  of  good  treatment." 

The  capitulation  of  Couenga  was  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  is  so  testified  by 
many  witnesses.  Midshipman  Wilson,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  California  battalion,  says : 

"  We  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the 
enemy  until  the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  which 
acted  almost  magically  in  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  country ;  and  but  for  that  capitula- 
tion, so  beneficial  in  its  results,  my  impression  is 
that  the  Californians  would  have  carried  on  a  sys- 
tem of  guerilla  warfare,  by  which  many  lives  and 
much  property  would  have  been  sacrificed." 

Colonel  Eussell,  who  was  chief  staff  officer 
in  the  battalion,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  making  the  capitulation,  says  : 

"  At  the  capitulation  of  Don  Andrea  Pico  to  Col- 
onel Fremont,  he  and  other  Californians  boldly  de- 
clared their  determination  never  to  submit  to  any 
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other  officer  than  him,  and  on  the  terms  granted  in 
the  capitulation  of  Couenga,  of  which  I  was  one  of 
the  negotiators. 

"I  hesitate  not  to  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion 
that  the  capitulation  of  Couenga  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  was  the  main  cause  of  saving  the  coun- 
try from  a  tiloody,  vexatious,  predatory  warfare,  that 
would  necessarily  have  been  protracted  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

"  I  remained  at  Los  Angeles  over  two  months 
after  the  capitulation,  and  became  well  acquainted, 
and  conversed  much  with  the  families  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  from  all  I  could  learn,  the  good 
results  of  that  treaty  in  preventing  a  guerilla  war- 
fare was  fully  confirmed." 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  its  fruits.  The  capitu- 
lation of  Couenga  was  the  pacification  and  the 
reconciliation  of  California.  It  was  the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  conquest,  and,  like  the 
first  movement  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
was  done  upon  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mont alone.  From  the  day  it  was  signed  peace 
and  good- will  prevailed  in  the  country.  Travel- 
ling and  living  became  as  secure  as  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fremont  could  have 
gone  back  alone,  without  arms  or  guards,  upon 
the  line  of  his  march  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Monterey,  without  interruption  from  the  people, 
except  in  the  manifestations  of  their  gratitude 
and  afifeotion.  He  did  go  back  upon  it  in  that 
extraordinary  ride  with  Don  Jesus  Pico,  and 
was  greeted  everywhere  by  the  hospitalities 
of  the  people.  He  afterwards  lived  two  months 
as  governor  in  the  capital  of  California,  like 
any  governor  would  live  in  the  capital  of  one 
of  our  States,  without  guards  or  sentries,  or  any 
semblance  of  military  protection,  the  battalion 
being  sent  off  ten  miles  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
town. 

And  thus  the  same  men  who  began  the  war 
finished  it.  The  California  battalion,  formed 
out  of  the  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento 
and  the  men  of  the  topographical  party,  (rein- 
forced afterwards  by  later  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,)  finished  on  the  plains  of 
OouESTGA  the  movement  which  had  commenced 
at  Sonoma,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  patriotism.  In  conjunction 
witli  the  sailors  and  marines,  they  had  twice 
conquered  California  before  the  United  States 
troops  arrived  in  the  country.  They  did  it 
without  aid  from  the  United  States — without 
quartermasters,  commissaries,  and  paymasters 
to  carry,  feed,  and  pay  them.  The  fruits  of  all 
their  labors  have  been  received  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  bill  rendered  is  only  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars— a  fraction  only  of  the 
amount  paid  to  those  who  arrived  after  the 
work  was  done.  It  should  have  been  provided 
for  in  one  of  the  public  bills.  It  is  an  appro- 
priation, and  of  a  pubhc  nature,  and  of  the 
most  sacred  nature.  It  should  at  least  have 
had  a  place  in  that  "  deficienci/  "  bill  of  fourteen 
millions  which  lately  passed  Congress;  for 
what  can  be  more  deficient  than  nonpayment, 
for  almost  two  years,  for  such  extraordinary 


services  ?  Even  if  this  bill  is  passed  at  once, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay  from  legisla- 
tive forms,  it  will  still  be  almost  half  a  year 
before  the  claimants  can  begin  to  touch  their 
pay. 

The  bill  is  carefully  drawn,  both  with  a  view 
to  public  and  to  private  justice.  It  is  intended 
to  settle  up  and  pay  up  at  once  aU  just  claims, 
and  to  close  the  door  forever  upon  all  false 
ones.  A  commission  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, familiar  with  every  transaction,  is  to  go 
to  California,  visit  every  district  in  which 
claims  originated,  call  aU  before  them,  allow 
the  good,  reject  the  bad,  and  bar  all  that  are 
not  presented  to  them.  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  alone,  can  justice  be  done  to  all  parties, 
just  claimants  saved  from  the  depredations  of 
agents  and  speculators,  the  United  States  saved 
from  paying  false  accounts,  and  California  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  mine  for  the  produc- 
tion of  false  claims  for  half  a  century  to  come. 
The  great  and  main  facts,  that  services  have 
been  rendered,  that  the  United  States  have 
received  the  benefit  of  these  services,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  paid  for,  are  established 
by  the  depositions ;  the  mode  of  settlement, 
and  the  detail  of  payment,  is  directed  by  the 
bfll. 


Tuesday,  April  11. 
Galifornia  Claims. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cass,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  ascertaining 
and  paying  certain  claims  in  California. 

Mr.  Dayton"  then  occupied  the  floor,  premis- 
ing tha^  he  did  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  but  to  go  at  large  into  the  subject 
of  the  war  in  Mexico,  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. He  apologized  for  taking  this  course 
now,  regretting  that  circumstances  connected 
with  his  personal  concerns  had  prevented  him 
from  addressing  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion. He  believed  we  had  now  reached  a  point 
at  which  we  may  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
judgment.  We  had  made  an  armistice,  and 
there  is  in  existence  a  paper  called,  or  mis- 
called, a  treaty,  and  we  may  now  pause  and 
inquire  what  we  are  likely  to  gain  by  this  war. 
Indemnity  for  the  past  probably  means  the 
hundred  millions  we  have  paid  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  security  for  the  future  must 
imply  the  twenty  millions  we  are  to  pay  for 
territory. 

His  remarks  now  were  rendered  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (now 
absent  from  his  seat,)  who  had  stated  to  the 
country  his  course  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  he  founded  it.  That 
Senator,  in  throwing  off  all  responsibility  from 
himself,  had  thrown  a  heavier  responsibility 
on  other  Senators  who  had  taken  a  different 
course.  He  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to  say 
something,  at  this  time,  in  defence  of  his  own 
course. 
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He  then  replied  to  some  of  the  points  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  own  course  in  voting 
for  the  treaty,  as  he  avowed  he  had  done.  He 
designated  the  treaty  as  had  enough,  but  it 
remained  for  those  who  had  insisted  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  war,  and  who  had 
yet  voted  against  the  treaty,  to  make  the  pro- 
priety of  their  course  clear  to  the  world.  He 
felt,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  we  had 
been  obliged  to  act  on  alternatives ;  and  in  this 
position  he  felt  himself  when  called  to  vote  on 
the  treaty.  He  did  not  desire  territory,  but  he 
was  sure,  that  under  this  Administration,  there 
was  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  peace  without  an 
accession  of  territory.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  willing  to  put  the  question  to 
the  people  as  to  the  accession  of  territory ;  but 
this  was  not  merely  putting  it  oflf  until  the  next 
spring,  but  was,  after  all,  but  an  uncertain  test. 
The  cry  of  "  new  territory  "  he  regarded  as 
likely  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  at  the  next 
fall  elections ;  and  he  regretted  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  urged  on  the  Whig 
party  to  make  the  question  of  "no  territory  " 
the  issue  at  those  elections.  From  this  course 
he  (Mr.  D.)  would  appeal  to  the  whole  Whig 
party.  He  preferred  peace  at  this  moment, 
even  with  territory,  to  a  remote  peace  even 
without  territory.  If  the  question  of  no  terri- 
tory was  to  be  made  the  test,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  Whig  party  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  would  find  an  early  grave,  and  all  its 
conservative  glory  would  be  buried  with  it. 
Its  enemies  might  then  inscribe  on  its  tomb, 
"Eie  jacet;  "  and  they  could  truly  add — 

It  never  said  a  foolish  tiling, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

On  the  description  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  the  population  of  California 
he  made  some  observations,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  by  inference,  that  if  it  was  a  correct 
delineation,  there  was  no  reason  to  have  any 
apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  members  from, 
that  quarter  being  admitted  to  seats  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  line  of  thirty-two,  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty,  excludes  all  territory 
which  is  favorable  for  the  employment  of 
slaves,  was  to  him  a  very  strong  inducement 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  If  a  slave  should  follow 
his  master  Jrom  one  of  our  Southern  States  into 
California,  he  could  not  carry  with  him  any 
part  of  the  municipal  law  by  which  he  had 
been  governed  in  the  State  which  he  had  quit- 
ted ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  California,  he  would 
stand  forth  a  man,  unfettered,  and  subjected  to 
none  of  the  slave  .regulations.  He  disclaimed 
any  alliance  with  abolitionists,  and  enlarged  a 
little  on  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
South  and  the  North  on  the  exciting  topic  of 
slavery. 

In  his  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of 
Trance  on  the  feelings  of  the  Mexicans.    But 


he  warned  every  one  not  to  be  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  revolution  had  reached  its 
termination,  or  had  even  advanced  sufficiently 
to  disclose  what  would  be  its  result.  A  king 
may  be  stricken  down,  but  a  wealthy,  elevated, 
proud  population,  would  not  be  likely  to  yield 
and  abandon  all  their  wealth  and  influence 
without  a  struggle.  He  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing his  hope,  that  whatever  convulsions 
might  shake  surrounding  nations,  the  inde- 
pendence, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our 
own  Eepublic  would  remain  unshaken  and 
progressive. 


Wednesday,  April  12. 
California  Claims. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  ascertaining  and  paying  certain  claims 
in  California. 

The  bOl  being  under  consideration  as  ia 
Committee  of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  Mason  rose,  and  said  he  would  confine 
himself  in  his  remarks  to  the  bOl  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  matters  which  are  properly 
connected  with  it.  Adverting  to  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  the  United 
States  of  commencing  a  war  of  aggression 
against  a  sister  Eepublic,  he  expressed  regret 
that  such  a  charge  should  have  been  made, 
not  only  by  the  press,  but  on  the  floor  of  legis- 
lation, as  he  looked  on  it  as  the  only  dark  spot 
which  would  appear  on  the  page  of  the  present 
day.  He  asserted  that  the  accusation  was  un- 
sustainable by  fact;  that  it  would  be  denied 
by  the  records  of  Congress ;  and  that  history 
would  establish  the  truth.  The  war  was  just 
in  its  conception,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  conducted  reflected  honor  on  our 
country. 

The  California  claims  became  interesting,  not 
merely  on  the  historical  grounds  set  forth  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  because  they 
were  based  on  services  performed  without  the 
sanction  of  Government;  and  it  was  proper 
that  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  to  be 
allowed  ought  to  be  placed  clearly  before  the 
country.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
had  reported  fully  on  the  subject,  and  the 
claims  had  been  explained  by  Colonel  Fremont 
himself.  Some  part  of  the  services'  had  been 
accidental  in  their  occurrence,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand was  fully  justified  in  the  course  he  took. 
He  then  repeated  briefly  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont; 
glanced  at  the  condition  of  California,  and  the 
danger  which  menaced  her  freedom  from  British 
influences,  which  were  actively  at  work ;  read- 
ing from  printed  reports  and  correspondence 
in  corroboration  and  illustration  of  his  state- 
ments. He  also  referred  to  the  difficulties 
which  Colonel  Fremont  had  to  contend  against, 
in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  California,  and  the  necessity  of 
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guarding  against  and  suppressing  internal  in- 
surrections. He  particularly  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  the  events  of  a  hostile  character  on  the 
part  of  Colonel  Fremont,  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  war  had  properly  commenced,  were 
unauthorized  by  our  Government,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Administration  could  not  be 
properly  held  responsible  for  them. 

The  claims  amounted  to  $T00,000 ;  and  he 
thought  Congress  was  bound  to  pay  them. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  see  a  board  constituted, 
as  this  was  in  the  bill  itself,  as  he  regarded  this 
as  a  usurpation  of  the  appointing  power  by  the 
Senate,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  unjustifi- 
able encroachment. 

For  the  purpose  of  amendment  he  moved  to 
recommit  the  bill,  with  the  following  instruc- 
tions :  "  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  to  provide  that 
a  board  consisting  of  two  competent  persons 
as  commissioners,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  with  power  to  examine  into  and 
determine  the  claims  and  demands  arising  out 
of  the  late  military  operations  in  California  in 
the  bill  mentioned." 

Mr.  Cass  said,  as  he  did  not  see  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  desired  to  speak  on 
the  bill,  in  his  seat,  he  would  move  that,  by 
general  consent,  the  bill  be  passed  over  inform- 
ally. 

Mr.  Etjsk  here  made  a  movement ;  when — 

Mr.  Cass  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  intended  to  speak.  In  that 
case  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Etjsk  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  he  was  not  anxious  to  go  on  at  the  present 
moment;  any  other  time  would  suit  him  as 
well. 

Mr.  Mangum  renewed  the  request  that  the 
bill  be,  by  general  consent,  informally  passed 
over ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  business.  After  some  time, 
the  doors  were  reopened,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVEg. 
Thttesday,  April  13. 
Mr.  HoEAOE  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  elected 
to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  John  Quinoy  Adams,  appeared 
this  day,  was  qualified  according  to  law,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  House. 


m    SENATE. 

Monday,  April  17. 
California  Claims. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  relating 
to    California    claims,    the    question    pending 
being  to  recommit  the  bUl  with  instructions. 

Mr.  Badgee  suggested  to  the  Senator  from 
yirginia,  to  modSy  his  motion  to  recommit, 


by  the  omission  of  the  instructions,  so  as  to 
leave  the  committee  at  discretion  to  put  the 
clause  in  the  bill  into  such  a  shape  as  would 
meet  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mason  replied,  that  he  had  received  a 
similar  suggestion  from  other  friends ;  and  that 
he  would,  therefore,  withdraw  so  much  of  his 
amendment  as  related  to  instructions  to  the 
committee. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  then  agreed  to. 


Feiday,  April  28. 

The  Late  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Mr.  Hale  submitted  the  following  resolution 
for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
cure, for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  5,000  copies  of  the 
addresses  made  by  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentativea,  and  of  the  addresses  made 
to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  discourse  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Gurley,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  John  Quinoy  Adams,  provided  they  can 
be  obtained  upon  the  same  terms  that  20,000  copies 
of  the  same  were  furnished  to  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives. 


HOUSE  OE   EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Sattteday,  April  29. 

Yucatan. 

The  Spbakee  also  laid  before  the  House  the 

following  Message,  this  day  received  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
several  communications  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  Mr.  Justo  Sierra,  Commissioner 
of  Yucatan,  and  also  a  communication  from  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  representing  the  condition 
of  extreme  suffering  to  which  their  country  has 
been  reduced  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians 
within  its  limits,  and  asking  the  aid  of  the  United 
States. 

The  communications  present'  a  case  of  human 
suffering  and  misery  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  all  civilized  nations.  "From  these  and 
other  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the 
Indians  of  Yucatan  are  waging  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  white  race.  In  this  cruel  war  they 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  put  to  death  indis- 
criminately all  who  fall  within  their  power.  The 
inhabitants,  panic-stricken,  and  destitute  of  arms, 
are  flying  before  their  savage  pursuers  towards  the 
coast;  and  their  expulsion  from  their  country,  or 
their  extermination,  would  seem  to  be  inevitable, 
unless  they  can  obtain  assistance  from  abroad. 

In  this  condition  they  have,  through  their  con- 
stituted authorities,  implored  the  aid  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  save  them  from  destruction,  offering,  in 
case  this  should  be  granted,  to  transfer  the  "  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  of  the  peninsula"  to  the 
United  States.  Similar  appeals  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion have  been  made  "to  the  Spanish  and  the  Eng- 
lish Governments." 
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Whilst  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  measure,  with  a  view  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  "  dominion  and  sovereignty "  over 
Yucatan,  yet,  according  to  our  established  policy, 
we  could  not  consent  to  a,  transfer  of  this  "  do- 
minion and  sovereignty"  either  to  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  European  power.  In  the 
language  of  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  of 
December,  1823,  "we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety."  In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1845, 
I  declare  that,  "  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  principle  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world, 
in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  predecessors, 
that  the  '  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  in- 
dependent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
power.'"  "This  principle  Will  apply  with 'greatly 
increased  force,  should  any  European  power  at- 
tempt to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North  America. 
In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the 
present  is  deemed  a  proper  occasion  to  reiterate 
and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom 
and  sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  principle, 
especially  in  reference  to  North  America,  is  at  this 
day  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  no 
European  power  should  cherish  the  disposition  to 
resist.  Existing  rights  of  every  European  nation 
should  be  respected;  but  it  is  due  alike  to  our 
safety  and  our  interests  that  the  efficient  protection 
of  our  laws  should  be  extended  over  our  whole  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no 
future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 
consent,  be  planted  or  established  on  any  part  of 
the  American  continent." 

Our  own  security  requires  that  the  established 
policy  thus  announced  should  guide  our  conduct, 
and  this  applies  with  great  force  to  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan.  It '  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  North  American  continent ;  and  from  its  vicin- 
ity to  Cuba,  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  indeed  to  our  whole  south-western  coast, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  security  if 
it  should  become  a  colony  of  any  European  nation. 

We  have  now  authentic  information,  that  if  the 
aid  asl£ed  from  the  United  States  be  not  granted, 
such  aid  will  probably  be  obtained  from  some 
European  power,  which  may  hereafter  assert  a 
claim  to  "  dominion  and  sovereignty  "  over  Yu- 
catan. 

Our  existing  relations  with  Yucatan  are  of  a  pe-, 
culiar  character,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  note 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  her  Commissioner, 
dated  on  the  24th  of  December  last;  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  transmitted.  Yucatan  has  never 
declared  her  independence,  and  we  treat  her  as  a 
State  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  For  this  reason  we 
have  never  officially  received  her  Commissioner; 
but  whilst  this  is  the  case,  we  have,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  recognized  her  as  a  neutral  in  our  war 
with  Mexico.  Whilst  still  considering  Yucatan  as 
a  portion  of  Mexico,  if  we  had  troops  to  spare  for 
this  purpose,  I  would  deem  it  proper,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  to  occupy  and 
hold  military  possession  of  her  territory,  and  to  de- 
fend the  white  inhabitants  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  em- 


ployed our  troops  in  other  States  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  in  our  possession,  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  savages  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  have  mdn- 
tained  their  neutrality  in  the  war.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  at  the  present,  without  serious  danger, 
withdraw  our  forces  from  other  portions  of  the 
Mexican  territory  now  in  our  occupation,  and  send 
them  to  Yucatan.  All  that  can  be  done,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  is  to  employ  our  naval  forces 
in  the  Gulf,  not  required  at  other  points,  to  afford 
them  relief.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
adequate  protection  can  thus  be  afforded,  as  the 
operations  of  such  naval  forces  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  the  coast. 

I  have  considered  it  proper  to  communicate  the 
information  contained  in  the  accompanying  corre- 
spondence, and  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as,  in  their  judgment,  may 
be  expedient  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a 
colony  of  any  European  power,  vrhich,  in  no  event, 
could  be  permitted  by  the  United  States ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rescue  the  white  race  from  exter- 
mination or  expulsion  from  their  country. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  April  29,  1848. 

Mr.  EooKWBLL,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that 
the  Message  and  acoompanying  documents  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

[Many  voices :  Eefer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.] 

He  said  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  this 
■was  one  of  the  most  interesting  messages  that 
could  possibly  be  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Congress.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  Committee  on  Territories 
was  the  most  proper  committee  to  which  the 
reference  could  be  made :  he  did  not  know, 
for  he  had  no  time  to  consider,  whether  that 
committee,  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  or  a  select  committee,  was  the  most 
appropriate  committee.  But  he  deemed  the 
occasion  appropriate  to  make  some  remarks  to 
this  House  on  the  policy  of  this  Government 
towards  its  territories.  It  was  manifest,  that 
while  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
occupied  in  the  various  matters  which  had  for 
some  weeks  engrossed  its  attention,  there  was 
lying  before  them,  demanding  their  grave  con- 
sideration, in  relation  lo  several  of  the  States 
in  Mexico,  matters  of  more  important  interest 
to  the  existence,  to  the  duration  of  this  Repub- 
lic, than  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  other 
relations  of  this  Government.  He  proposed, 
if  it  was  in  order  on  this  occasion,  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  general  policy  of  this 
Government  towards  any  territories  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  acquired  from  the 
Eepublic  of  Mexico  by  treaty  of  peace  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  OoBB,  of  Georgia,  inquired  if  such  a 
course  of  remark  would  be  in  order  ? 

The  Spbakeb,  remarking  that  he  could  not 
decide  whether  remarks  were  in  order  until 
they  were  submitted,  said  that  a  general 
speech  on  the  subject  of  territories  already 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  under  a  treaty  which  was  understood 
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to  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  would 
hardly  apply  to  the  question  of  aiding  a  people 
of  another  territory. 

Mr.  Rockwell  said  he  understood  that  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
certainly  contemplated,  when  viewed  in  some 
aspects,  the  annexation  of  the  territory  of 
Yucatan ;  [cries  of  "  No,  no ;  "]  and  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  upon  that  message,  in  what 
manner  the  Government  should  proceed  in 
relation  to  any  acquisition  from  the  Eepublic 
of  Mexico  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  OoBB  made  the  point  of  order,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  having  very 
properly  notified  the  House  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  enlarge  his  remarks  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  in  relation  to  territories  already 
annexed,  this  discussion  was  irrelevant,  and 
not  in  order,  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  mes- 
sage just  received.  And  he  submitted  to  the 
Chair,  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  if  the  House  intended  to  take  any 
order  whatever  on  the  message,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unwise  to  enter  upon  a  general  debate ; 
for  the  discussion  must  necessarily  %&  pro- 
longed, and  would  eventuate  in  preventing  any 
action.  The  message  ought  to  be  referred  at 
once  to  the  proper  committee,  which  he 
thought  was  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; let  the  committee  report,  and  then  the 
House  could  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  question,  which  would  then  be  in  order. 
At  present,  it  seemed  that  the  only  legitimate 
discussion  would  be  as  to  the  propriety  of 
referring  and  printing  the  document,  and  not 
the  whole  subject  in  relation  to  our  territories. 
He  made  this  point  of  order,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  being  in  the 
House,  and  not  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  rules  of  the 
House  must  apply,  and  no  remarks  would  be  in 
order  which  did  not  apply  to  Yucatan,  its  con- 
dition, and  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a 
wider  range  of  debate  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Cobb  called  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
decision. 

IN   SENATE. 
Satuedat,  April  29. 

After  the  customary  prayer — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannboaw,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  was  dispensed  with. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  afiairs  in 
Yucatan.  [See  House  proceedings  for  the 
message.] 

There  were  sundry  documents  accompanying 
the  message.   The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Hannegan  moved  that  the  message  and 
documents  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  Caxhoun.    Before  that  question  is  put, 


I  rise  to  express  my  regret  that  the  President 
should  place  this  recommendation  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  humanity.  If  I  heard  the 
message  aright,  he  asserts  the  principle  as  de- 
duced from  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  that 
when  the  people  of  any  portion  of  this  conti- 
nent is  placed  in  the  condition  in  which  Yuca- 
tan ib,  and  either  party  should  be  compelled  to 
apply  to  us  for  protection,  we  should  interpose 
and  protect  them,  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  England,  or  some  other  foreign  power.  A 
broad  and  dangerous  principle,  truly.  It  goes 
far  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration.  It  is 
difiicult  to  say  what  limits  can  be  fixed  to  it,  or 
to  what  it  would  carry  us,  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. I  take  this  early  opportunity — for  ex- 
perience has  brought  me  to  strike  at  once  on 
the  introduction  of  an  objectionable  measure — 
to  express  my  surprise  and  regret,  that  the 
President  should  seize  such  an  occasion  as  this 
to  recommend  the  occupation  of  Yucatan  by 
our  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  if  it  could  be 
spared  from  Mexico.  It  is  startling.  Who  can 
tell  to  what  it  will  lead,  and  where  it  will 
end  ?  How  strange  to  recommend  it  at  such  a 
time,  on  the  ground,  if  we  did  not  occupy  it, 
some  other  power  might.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  Europe,  there  is  no  more  probability 
that  England,  or  any  other  power  there,  would 
seize  on  Yucatan,  than  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
would.  Who  can  suppose,  engrossed  as  she  is, 
and  all  other  powers  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  are,  with  questions  connected  with  their 
existence,  that  they  could,  for  a  moment,  enter- 
tain a  idea  of  the  kind?  England  has  enough  to 
attend  to  at  home.  Who  can  tell  what  may 
be  her  condition  ?  The  supposition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  step  on  her  part  seems  to  me 
strange  and  unaccountable.  I  did  hope  that 
the  experience  of  the  Mexican  war — that  pre- 
cipitate and  rash  measure,  which  has  cost  the 
country  so  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure — would 
have  taught  the  Administration  moderation 
and  caution,  and  induced  them  to  shun  any 
course  of  policy  calculated  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try in  a  similar  cost  and  sacrifice.  Who  can 
form  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure,  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  and  the  diflSculties  to  which  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  recommendation  in 
this  case  would  lead  ?  The  condition  of  Eu- 
rope ought  to  admonish  us  against  taking  it. 

What  are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its 
present  upheaving,  and  the  reeling  to  and  fro 
of  all  her  Governments  ?  What  are  those 
which  are  assigned  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens the  British  with  the  same  fate  ?  Among 
the  prominent  is  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
on  the  people,  which  have  crushed  them  to  the 
earth,  and  which  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing. It  is  charged  that  the  onerous  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  people  of  Prance  by  the 
mighty  wars  of  Napoleon,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  were  actually  increased  under  the 
Government  of  its  late  monarch,  and  that  those 
imposed  on  the  people  of  England  to  resist  his 
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gigantic  power,  are  as  great  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  the  mighty  contest  between  the  two 
powers,  allowance  being  made  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency.  Are  we  not  fairly 
liable  to  the  same  charge?  Has  there  been 
any  alleviation  of  the  burden  imposed  on  our 
people  by  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Eevolution,  or  the  war  of  1812?  Are  our 
expenses  less  that  they  were  in  the  war  of 
1812,  allowing  for  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency during  that  conflict  ?  Those  who  have 
not  attended  to  the  subject,  would  be  sur- 
prised, on  comparing  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment now  with  what  it  was  during  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration.  It  terminated  in 
1825,  twenty-three  years  ago.  The  average 
expenditure  of  that  administration  did  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  annually,  deducting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt.  It  is  difScult  to  say  what  it  is  now ;  it 
will  probably  be  not  less  than  $30,000,000.  It 
is  true,  our  population  has  increased,  but  it 
has  probably  not  more  than  doubled,  while  our 
expenses  have  increased  threefold.  And  yet, 
heedless  of  consequences,  it  is  ^  proposed  to 
adopt  a  course  of  policy,  before  we  have  extri- 
cated ourselves  from  the  burden  and  losses  of 
the  Mexican  war,  which  may  lead  to  expenses 
and  sacrifices  of  which  no  one  can  form  even  a 
conjecture.  I  am  willing,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with  safety 
and  propriety,  in  this  case.  How  far  that 
is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I  cannot 
possibly  support  .the  course  of  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  as  I  understand  the 
message.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  what  he  in- 
tends ;  but  be  it  such  as  I  suppose  or  not,  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  mix  up  what 
ought  to  be  an  appeal  purely  to  our  humanity 
with  the  considerations  he  has.  The  case  of 
Yucatan  is  indeed  an  awful  one.  In  the  midst 
of  our  sympathy,  we  may  derive  instruction 
from  it.  The  people  of  Yucatan,  after  they 
threw  oif  the  Spanish  yoke,  acting  on  the  idea 
that  all  men  are  qualified  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  liberty,  and  ought  of  right  to  possess  it,  lib- 
erated the  large  mass  of  their  population,  con- 
sisting of  aborigines  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
subjection,  and  raised  them  to  a  level  with 
themselves,  by  making  them  citizens.  The 
result  is  such  as  we  this  day  witness.  They 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  liberty,  or  ex- 
ercise the  rights  it  conferred ;  and  instead  of 
gratitude,  they  have  turned  round  and  mur- 
dered thse  who  conferred  it  on  them,  and  laid 
waste  and  devasted  the  country.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  a  misguided,  misjudging  philanthropy, 
combined  with  erroneous  political  notions, 
which  are  so  prevalent  at  the  present  time  in 
more  enlightened  and  civilized  countries,  but 
which,  whenever  reduced  to  practice,  must 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
on  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana,  whose 
official  station  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  seems  to  indicate  the  pecu- , 


liar  propriety  of  a  suitable  response  to  what 
has  fallen  from  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  being  offered  by  him.  The 
unhappy  condition  of  one  of  our  most  worthy 
associates  in  this  body,  so  pathetically  alluded 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  might  well 
prevent  a  long  debate  at  the  present  moment. 
But,  yielding  to  none  in  sympathy  for  my 
suffering  friend  and  his  distressed  family,  I  feel 
bound  to  insist,  that  at  least  a  few  remarks 
should  be  made  by  some  Senator  in  defence  of 
the  Executive  message,  so  pointedly  and,  as  I 
think,  unjustly  assailed,  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  going  out  without  any 
re]ily,  is  well  calculated  to  engender  prejudice 
and  diffuse  error,  as  I  am  sure,  in  relation  to  a 
great  question,  involving  most  deeply  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  Republic,  and  which, 
in  several  of  its  bearings,  is  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy  to  the  present  condition  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  civilized  world.  I  hope  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Indiana  will  consent  to 
say  something  at  once  in  defence  of  the  mes- 
sage. If  he  will  not,  as  he  seems  unwilling  to 
do,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  before  I  yield  the 
fioor,  what  I  am  convinced  wiU  be  justified 
by  tiio  reading  of  the  document  in  question, 
when  it  shall  have  been  examined,  that  it  has 
been  most  surprisingly  misunderstood  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who,  "taking 
the  question  at  the  first  pop,"  as  he  styles  it, 
has  entirely  failed  to  interpret  the  language 
of  the  message.  It  is  an  approximation  to  his 
usual  accuracy  in  such  matters.  I  have  read 
the  message  at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  feel  au- 
thorized to  insist,  that  had  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  done  himself  and 
the  country  the  justice  to  examine  it  before  he 
indulged  in  the  harsh  strictures  to  which  we 
have  listened,  he  never  would  have  uttered 
two-thirds  of  what  we  have  heard  from  him  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  solemnly  invoke  a 
complete  suspension  of  the  public  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  message  until  it  shall  have 
been  printed  and  dispassionately  examined. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  I  feel  as  much  anxiety  to 
reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  do ;  but  from  the  fact  I  have  stated,  I  feel 
a  disinclination  to  do  so  at  present. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRBSENTATIVEB. 
Monday,  May  1. 
Death  of  Senator  Ashley,  ofArhinsas. 
A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
announcing  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Chesteb 
Ashley,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  hav- 
ing been  read — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  rose  and  address- 
ed the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.   Speaker  :    The  message  just  received 
from  the  Senate  announces  to  this  House  the 
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melancholy  inteUigence  that  death  has  again 
visited  the  halls  of  our  Kational  Council.  The 
Hon.  Ohestee  Ashley,  late  a  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  is  no  more. 

He  is  the  second  Senator,  in  the  brief  exist- 
ence of  Arkansas  as  a  State  of  this  Union,  who 
has  died,  in  the  maturity  of  years  which  prom- 
ised wisdom  and  usefulness,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  a  sound  constitution,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  general  good  health  that  promised  long  life. 
He  died,  sir,  on  Saturday  last,  the  29th  of 
April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 
short  but  painfully  afflicting  illness.  Conscious 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  made  the 
fullest  preparation.  Granted  to  him,  as  it  was, 
to  enjoy  the  fuU  possession  of  his  intellect  to 
the  latest  moment,  hut  with  a  heart  full  of 
solicitude  for  his  bereaved  family,  he  died 
reconciled  with  God  and  the  world,  calm  and 
resigned.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  friends  that 
were  attached  to  him,  and  his  family  that 
worshipped  him.  Blessed  with  the  kind  offices 
of  a  Christian  ministry,  he  was  calmed  in  the 
hour  of  his  last  sleep  with  the  elevated 
thoughts,  the  pure  and  soothing  consolations 
of  the  Christian  religion.  He  died,  sir,  whilst 
yet  at  the  summit  of  a  just  ambition,  whilst 
yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  proudest  honors  to 
which  an  American  and  a  patriot  could  aspire. 
Happy,  sir,  are  these  circumstances ;  few  can 
be  favored  with  a  death  like  this. 

He  was  born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
and,  when  less  than  a  year  old,  was  taken  with 
his  father  and  family,  who  removed  to  Hud- 
son, New  York.  He  was  educated  to  the  legal 
profession,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
emigrated  to  Illinois. 

He  afterwards  married  in  Missouri,  and  in 
1819,  removed  to  and  settled  in  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas.  Urged  by  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, sustained  alone  by  a  firm  and  active  in- 
teUeot,  he  fixed  his  habitation  in  a  region 
whose  boundaries  were  unexplored,  whose 
lands  were  an  unbroken  wilderness,  whose 
limits  were  filled  with  strange  and  savage 
tribes,  and  of  which  legend  and  tradition  could 
tell  but  little.  There,  sir,  without  wealth,  ac- 
quaintance, or  resources,  at  opening  manhood, 
near  thirty  years  ago,  he  cast  his  lot.  He 
closed  his  life,  sir,  a  Senator  of  this  great 
American  Union. 

Poor  at  the  outset  of  his  life  in  Arkansas, 
upon  his  profession  alone  he  depended  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  family.  Of  a  mind 
active  and  powerful,  he  acquired  distinction 
early  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  advocate. 
Devoted  to  his  profession,  studious  and  ener- 
getic, for  many  years  previous  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  practice,  he  ranked  unrivalled  as 
the  first  and  ablest  member  of  the  bar.  The 
history  of  a  professional  life,  its  privations, 
trials,  and  dangers  in  a  frontier  country,  how- 
ever interesting  in  a  thousand  incidents,  how- 
ever eminent  for  success,  is  scarcely  an  object 
of  general  interest.    Sufficient  is  it  to  say,  a 


quarter  of  a  century  of  uninterrupted  devotion, 
the  attainment  through  it  of  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ultimate  accumulation  of 
wealth,  marked  his  professional  career. 

He  was  energetic  by  nature,  sound  in  judg- 
ment, deliberate  in  action,  and  distinguished 
for  accomplished  manners  and  unyielding  pur- 
pose. His  habits  were  frugal,  temperate,  and 
marked  by  no  excess. 

He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  the  fall  of  1844,  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the 
lamented  Fulton,  who  died  under  like  sudden, 
painful,  and  afflicting  circumstances. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  Halls  of  the 
Senate,  he  was  placed  at  once  in  a  position^ 
conspicuous  for  its  importance,  and  which' 
required  of  its  occupant  a  high  order  of  talent 
and  great  experience.  That  position  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  The  acceptable  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, is  too  well  known  to  this  House  and 
the  country,  to  require  any  comment. 

He  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term,  in  1846, 
after  a  most  excited  and  protracted  contest. 
For  his  success  in  that  instance,  he  was  not 
less  indebted  to  his  own  strong  will,  his  habits 
of  labor,  his  energy,  and  admitted  ability,  than 
to  the  ardent  devotion  of  his  friends;  and 
there  is  not  one  who  then  opposed  him,  whose 
heart  does  not  reject,  at  the  knowledge  of  this 
grief,  the  transient  acrimony  of  that  hour. 

A  human  being,  his  were  the  virtues,  the 
passions,  and  incident  difficulties  of  humanity. 
To  the  deep  grief  of  his  many  friends,  and  to 
the  utter  desolation  of  his  family,  he  is  lost. 
The  scene  of  his  happiness  and  his  brightest 
virtues  was  the  domestic  circle ;  the  temple 
in  which  he  worshipped  was  made  up  of  their 
unchanging  affection,  their  trusting  and  confid- 
ing love.  Truly  has  this  circle  been  riven  to 
the  centre,  and  this  temple  cast  down.  The 
hght  which  guided  and  cheered  has  gone  out 
for  them,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  griefs  heartrending,  with  griefs 
so  deep,  and  so  well-founded !  No  language  of 
mine  could  adequately  portray  them;  but 
none  there  are  that  would  not  alleviate  them, 
none  so  poor  of  heart  as  do  not  sympathize. 

In  the  annunciation  of  this  event,  so  affiict- 
ing  to  so  many,  I  have  discharged  a  painful 
duty  which  I  owe  to  this  House,  to  my  State, 
and  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  representa- 
tive of  her  rights,  her  interests,  and  her  dig- 
nity. I  could  never  have  anticipated  it,  and  I 
pray  God  that  a  hke  task,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sorrows  of  others,  may  never 
again  become  my  lot. 

Mr.  J.  concluded  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard,  with  deep 

sensibility,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 

Hon.  Chester  Ashley,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 

the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
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memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Chester  Ashley, 
be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by 
the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  in  a  body;  and,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  adjourn 
until  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  question  was  stated  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolutions ;  when — 

Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  rose  and  addressed 
the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Spbakbe  :  May  I  be  permitted  in  a  few 
words  to  express  upon  this  occasion  my  sorrow 
and  grief  at  the  sudden  departure  forever  of  our 
esteemed  and  worthy  friend?  Three  winters 
have  we  lodged  at  the  same  house  and  fed  at 
the  same  table ;  three  winters  and  more  have 
we  been  in  daily  social  and  familiar  intercourse, 
and  never,  upon  any  occasion,  or  at  any  time, 
have  I  observed  for  a  single  moment  an  imper- 
tinent or  angry  remark — a  discourteous,  un- 
kind, or  ungentlemanly  action. 

Of  his  early  life  I  know  but  little ;  hut  it 
must  have  been  a  life  of  industry,  sobriety, 
prudence,  and  economy,  to  have  placed  him 
where  he  was  when  stricken  down  by  the 
arrow  of  death.  The  artificer  of  his  own  fame 
and  fortune,  which  were  all  that  the  mode- 
rated ambition  of  man  could  desire,  though 
they  could  not  avert  the  relentless  assaults  of 
the  destroyer,  yet  offer  a  bright  and  glowing 
picture  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  to 
imitate  his  virtues  if  they  would  obtain  the 
honors. 

"What  a  solemn  warning  to  us  all !  On  Sat- 
urday, one  week  before  his  death,  Mr.  Ashljey, 
with  his  family  and  a  party  of  friends,  visited 
that  hallowed  and  beautiful  spot  where  repose 
the  earthly  remains  of  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton. No  member  of  this  Souse  has  better 
assurances  of  seeing  many  days  and  years 
return  than  did  this  Senator  upon  that  occa- 
sion: in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
buoyant  and  elastic  spirits,  most  cheerful  and 
even  gay,  having  for  the  time  laid  aside  his 
toga  virilis  senatoris,  and  entering  with  the 
light  joyousness  of  youth  into  the  social  scenes 
and  circles  of  the  day,  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  party  by  the 
radiation  of  joys  from  his  own  heart.  But 
where  is  he  now  ?  In  the  cold  embrace  of  that 
stern  monarch  who  has  so  often  visited  these 
halls,  that  well  may  we  cry  for  mercy,  and 
implore  the  protection  of  Almighty  God  to 
save  us  from  the  grasp  of  this  destroying  angel. 
With  these  often-repeated  and  solemn  warn- 
ings, who  among  us  can  claim  one  day  or  one 
hour  as  his  own  ?  Shall  these  calls  pass  un- 
heard and  unheeded?  Shall  we  still  pursue 
the  shadow  ?  or,  rather,  shall  we,  like  sane 
and  sober  men,  accountable  to  God  and  our 
country,  apply  ourselves  with   diligence  and 


zeal  to  the  duties  before  us  as  legislators,  as 
men,  and  as  Christians  ? 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  House  adjourned  until  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow. 


IN   SENATE. 
MoNDAT,  May  1. 
Death  of  Senator  Ashley,  of  ArJsansas. 
As  soon  as  the  Journal  was  read, 
Mr.  Borland,  of  Arkansas,  announced  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Ohebtbb  Ash- 
ley, as  follows : 

Mr.  Peesident  :  My  ofBcial  introduction 
into  this  Chamber  has  been  marked  with 
calamity,  and  overcast  with  gloom.  The  first 
of  its  public  duties  that  has  devolved  upon  me 
is  of  deep  solemnity,  and  its  performance  is 
undertaken  with  feelings  of  oppressive  sadness. 
Just  one  week  ago,  a  venerable  form — in  the 
fulness  of  life,  and  the  seeming  vigor  of  per- 
fect health — i-ose  in  his  place,  and,  in  a  voice 
well  known  and  respected  here,  announced  my 
position  in  this  assembly.  That  form  will  not 
rise  again  in  this  presence ;  for  it  now  lies  life- 
less and  cold  as  a  clod  of  the  valley.  That 
voice  will  be  heard  no  more  within  these 
walla ;  for  it  is  hushed  in  death.  In  return  for 
the  kind  courtesy  of  presenting  me,  as  his  col- 
league, to  this  company  of  honorable  Senators, 
I  pay  but  the  poor  and  painful  tribute  of 
making  known  his  final  separation.  The  last 
act  of  his  public  life  was  my  introduction ;  the 
first  of  mine  must  be  his  obituary. 

Chesteb  Ashley,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  is  no  more.  He  breathed  his  last 
at  his  lodgings  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  last, 
the  29th  of  April,  at  fifteen  minutes  before  two 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  of  last 
week,  he  felicitated  himself  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  health.  Soon  after  breakfast,  the 
next  morning,  he  complained  of  slight  indispo- 
sition ;  but  so  shght  as  hardly  to  command  a 
second  thought.  At  the  usual  hour  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  place  in  this  Chamber.  When 
the  Journal  had  been  read,  he  did  me  the  favor 
to  present  my  credentials,  as  his  colleague.  A 
few  minutes  after,  his  indisposition  increased ; 
he  had  the  sensation  of  chilliness,  and,  leaving 
the  Capitol,  returned  to  his  lodgings.  That 
evening  I  found  him  deeply  jaundiced,  and  in 
the  delirium  of  fever.  This  latter  symptom  had 
usually  marked  even  his  slightest  indisposition 
— as  is  very  common  with  individuals  of  largs 
brain  and  sanguine  temperament.  His  family, 
however,  thought  him  not  seriously  ill — cer- 
tainly not  in  danger.  But  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing he  had  grown  evidently  worse,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  the  city  was  called  to 
see  him.  His  condition  was  found  to  be  such 
even  then,  as  to  afford  little  hope  of  his  recov- 
ery. Another  eminent  practitioner  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  same  opinion  given. 

On  Friday  morning  I  was  invited  to  make 
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a  thii'd  party  ia  the  professional  consultation. 
But  thei'e  was  no  ground  for  hope.  An  intense 
and  extensive  inflammation  had  seized  upon  the 
bowels,  and,  iu  my  opinion,  upon  the  liver 
also ;  and  was  of  that  type,  occasionally  en- 
countered, which,  setting  at  naught  the  highest 
science  and  the  best  directed  efforts  of  human 
skill,  runs,  almost  from  the  very  outset,  steadily 
and  rapidly  into  a  fatal  termination.  I  had 
seen  similar  cases  before ;  and  I  am  particular- 
ly reminded  by  it  of  that  of  the  late  Senator 
Fulton,  who  was,  alike  in  station,  in  disease, 
and  in  death,  the  predecessor  of  him  whose 
loss  we  now  deplore. 

Colonel  AsHXET  was  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  at  "Westfleld,  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1790  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age.  When  an  infant  of  only 
three  months,  he  was  carried  by  his  parents, 
who  removed  to  the  town  of  Hudson,  in  New 
York.  He  grew  up,  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  resided  there  about  twenty-seven 
years ;  then  migrated  to  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years ;  and  subsequently 
visiting  the  territory,  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  in  1819,  determined  to  make  his 
residence  at  Little  Eock,  then  a  mere  landing 
on  the  southern  bank,  some  three  hundred 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver. 
Soon  afterwards  he  married  in  Missouri,  and 
removed,  with  his  young  family,  to  his  home 
in  the  wilderness. 

At  that  period,  a  settlement  in  what  was 
truly  "  the  far  "West,"  was  no  trivial  undertak- 
ing. It  required  a  high  degree  of  enterprise 
to  encounter  the  privations,  hardships,  and 
perils  of  frontier  life — ^now  so  much  talked 
about,  but  then  actually  endured.  An  uncom- 
mon share  of  mental  forecast  would  alone  suffice 
to  ascertain  a  point  in  so  wide  a  range,  which 
must  become  the  centre  of  important  opera- 
tions, from  which  settlement  and  civilization 
must  radiate,  and  then  throw  back  an  accu- 
mulated interest.  A  firmness,  fixedness,  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  true  to  its  object  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  was  alone  capable  of  abid- 
ing the  full  development  of  the  little  cloud  of 
improvement,  then  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  which  was,  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  cover  with  its  golden  drapery  the 
whole  horizon.  Yet  many  a  New  England  boy 
— many  a  stripling,  from  anywhere  this  side 
the  mountains,  impelled  by  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  progress,  guided  by  a  judgment  so 
clear  in  its  preceptions,  and  so  rapid  in  its  com- 
binations, as  to  seem  intuitive,  and  sustained 
by  a  will  as  potent  as  the  lever  of  Archimedes, 
has  exhibited  all  the  high  qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  construction  of 
imperishable  monuments — not  monuments  like 
the  towering  pyramids  of  Egypt,  barren  of 
utility  as  the  wastes  of  sand  they  overlook — 
nor  like  the  huge  walls  of  the  Roman  coliseum, 
within  which  human  beings  were  wont  to  be 
degraded  to  the  cruel  level  of  wOd  beasts ;  but 
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of  monuments  of  a  purer  order,  of  a  loftier 
structure,  of  more  comprehensive  proportions 
— dedicated  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  and  adapted  to  the  true  wants  of 
human  society — ^monuments  made  up  of  the 
wilderness  reclaimed  and  converted  into  culti- 
vated fields  ;  of  the  towns,  with  their  bristling 
spires,  which  crowd  our  thoroughfares ;  of  the 
teeming  commerce  of  our  "  inland  seas ;  "  and, 
above  all,  of  the  millions  of  freemen  who  sleep 
securely  under  their  own  roof-trees,  and  stand 
in  conscious  sovereignty  upon  the  fertile  soil 
of  their  own  broad  acres.  In  a  word — the 
noble  aggregate  of  these  monuments  is  before 
the  world,  in  the  peerless  prosperity  of  "  the 
great  West."  I  have  selected  the  New  Eng- 
land boy,  the  cis-montane  strippling,  as  the 
type  of  a  class.  And  of  that  class  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  more  characteristic  repre- 
sentative than  the  individual  of  whom  I  am 
here  to  speak,  whether  we  regard  the  vigor, 
the  perseverance,  or  the  success  of  his  exer- 
tions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  without 
patrimony,  without  resources  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept those  he  possessed  in  his  acute  and  com- 
prehensive intellect,  his  high  purpose,  and 
indomitable  will,  but  recently  married  to  a 
woman  of  congenial  spirit,  he  landed  at  Little 
Eock,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  was  necessarily  restricted  then, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  cases  before  the  territorial  courts,  in- 
volving the  titles  to  land,  and  personal  violence 
among  a  border  population.  In  attending  to 
these  cases,  of  which,  on  account  of  his  high 
intelligence  and  untiring  industry,  he  soon  ob- 
tained a  large  proportion,  he  was  frequently 
required  to  traverse,  as  his  circuit,  the  whole 
country  which  now  forms  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  portions  of  that  included  in  Missouri. 
Even  for  one  who  participated  in  them,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  scenes  incident 
to  professional  life,  in  times  and  under  circum- 
stances when  the  law  was  administered  almost 
without  books,  the  courts  often  held  in  the 
open  air,  the  leathern  thong  serving  the  place 
of  prison  walls,  and  the  ready  rifle  that  of  the 
jailer's  key.  Then  the  land  had  no  roads,  the 
streams  no  bridges,  the  country,  for  many 
miles  between  certain  points  of  settlement,  was 
unmarked  by  human  habitations.  Through  all 
this,  the  course  of  the  young  lawyer  was  on- 
ward and  upward — ^undismayed,  unchecked 
by  difficulties,  which  seemed,  indeed,  but  to 
excite  to  still  greater  activity  the  strong  ener- 
gies of  his  nature.  Storing  his  mind  from 
books  whenever  the  means  were  within  his. 
reach,  he  was  ever  improving  bis  powers  by, 
those  exercises  among  men,  and  in  the  practi- 
cal affau-3  of  life,  which  qualify  the  man  of 
business  to  be  useful  to  his  fellows,  while- 
giving  due  attention  to  his  own  interests.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  follow  up  in  de- 
tail the  steps  of  him  I  would  represent.  It  is 
of  results,  and  not  the  particular  means  of  their 
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aooomplishment,  I  tave  to  speak.  And  if  the 
results  attained  by  my  deceased  colleague  may 
be  the  measure  of  his  worth,  then,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  exertions,  he  has  established  a  repu- 
tation' for  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  might 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  man.  Devoting 
himself  assiduously  to  the  business  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  suffered  not  the  contagious  example 
of  political  aspiring  to  lure  him  from  the  high 
and  holy  purpose  of  making  provision  for  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  interesting  family 
he  was  gathering  around  him.  Until  the  frosts 
of  more  thau  fifty  winters  had  bleached  his 
locks,  we  find  him  in  the  walks  of  private  life, 
with  unflagging  industry  and  unabating  vigor 
raising  upon  the  foundations  he  had  already 
laid  the  superstructure  of  affluence  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  at  length  successful ;  and,  as  if 
Providence — ever  propitious  to  those  who  are 
laborious  in  useful  pursuits — had  been  watch- 
ing his  career,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed 
the  provision  for  his  own  household,  a  station 
of  high  public  trust — the  station  he  held  in 
this  Chamber — was  presented  to  his  accept- 
ance. 

Although  he  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  char- 
acter for  ability,  and  ever  felt  a  deep  interest 
iu  the  public  welfare,  it  was  not  until  the 
month  of  April,  1844,  that  Colonel  Ashley  en- 
tered actively  into  the  political  movements  of 
the  country.  At  that  time,  a  warm  party  con- 
test was  commencing,  and  his  talents  were 
called  into  the  service  upon  the  Democratic 
electoral  ticket  of  Arkansas.  Well  and  nobly 
did  he  justify  the  confidence  and  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  induced  his  selection. 
With  an  activity  rarely  witnessed  in  one  of  his 
years,  he  traversed  the  whole  State,  through 
the  heats  and  rains  of  summer ;  with  zeal  and 
power  he  advocated  the  principles,  and  urged 
upon  the  people  the  measures  of  his  political 
faith ;  and  while  all  confessed  his  fidelity  and 
efficiency  in  the  cause  he  espoused,  even  those 
who  most  suffered  from  the  blows  he  dealt  so 
fast  and  forcibly,  were  the  last  to  be  offended 
at  the  manner  of  their  infiiction.  He  accom- 
plished one  achievement  in  that  canvass,  which 
stands  unparalleled,  I  apprehend,  in  the  annals 
of  political  controversy.  He  actually  converted 
from  the  "  error  of  his  ways  "  one  of  the  elect- 
ors on  the  opposing  party  ticket — caused  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  the  autumn 
election,  he  voted  for  the  Democratic  electors. 
From  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
character  of  his  services.  Ex  pede  Herculem  ! 
In  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  the  ex- 
cellent, the  estimable  Fulton  died.  Almost  all 
eyes  were  at  once  turned  to  the  accomplished 
elector  as  his  successor.  So,  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  convened  in  November, 
the  popular  expectation  was  realized,  and  Col- 
onel Ashley  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  this  body 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  without  any  regular 
opposition,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
In  1846  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  high 


station  for  six  years  fi-om  the  4th  day  of  last 
March.  From  these  demonstrations,  an  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  place  he  occupied 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people — of  the  standing  he 
had  at  home,  in  the  Territory  of  which  he  had 
been  among  the  earliest  pioneers — in  the  State 
he  had  helped  to  found,  and  with  whose 
growth  he  had  grown,  and  with  whose  strength 
he  had  strengthened.  Of  his  standing  and  his 
reputation  here,  I  am  not  competent  to  sp^ak 
from  personal  observation.  To  those  whom  I 
address,  he  was  better  known.  But  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  distinguished  position  you 
assigned  him,  even  as  a  new  member,  in  the 
business  of  this  body,  it  is  certain  that  he  fuUy 
sustained  the  reputation  for  ability  with  which 
he  came  here.  And  from  those  indications 
which  never  deceive,  for  they  are  of  the 
heart,  so  abundantly  furnished  by  the  anxious 
throng  of  his  brother  Senators  about  his  death- 
bed— by  the  quivering  lips  and  tearful  eyes  of 
hosts  of  friends — by  the  touching  solemnity  of 
this  Chamber — I  gather  testimonials  to  his 
heart's  goodness ;  laurels  for  the  crown  of  his 
private  worth,  of  far  more  real  value  than 
those  which  may  be  commanded  by  the  bright- 
est corruscations  of  mere  intellect — far  more 
enduring  than  "  the  bubble  reputation  "  snatch- 
ed from  the  cannon's  mouth. 

If  to  be  great  a  man  must  perform  with 
ability  his  public  trusts,  so  to  be  good  he  must 
sustain  worthily  his  private  relations.  In  my 
opinion,  no  man  can  be  wholly  unhappy  who 
is  surrounded  with  an  amiable  family,  nor  can 
he  be  otherwise  than  good  if  he  devote  himself 
with  fidelity  to  the  happiness  of  that  family. 
I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  am  approaching  a  sacred 
subject — fitter  for  discussion  in  narrower  and 
less  public  jvaUs  than  these.  But  I  merely 
allude  to  it  in  illustration  of  the  finest  feature 
in  the  human  character — I  mean  domestic 
affection — a  feature  strikingly  predominant  in 
the  otherwise  strongly  marked  character  of 
my  deceased  colleague.  Many  who  now  hear 
me  have  noticed  and  admired,  as  all  must  re- 
spect, this  endearing  characteristic.  It  distin- 
guished him  at  home,  wherever  he  was  known. 
But  if  he  loved  his  family,  he  was  loved  by 
them  in  return.  If  his  investment  of  the 
heart's  best  treasures  in  this  noblest  of  institu- 
tions, sanctioned  of  Heaven  and  known  among 
men,  was  munificent,  he  was  not  without  re- 
ward— well  and  punctually  was  he  repaid  with 
usury.  Even  had  business  disappointed  or  am- 
bition failed  him,  he  had  this  rich  resource, 
which  no  power  on  earth  could  destroy.  The 
tide  of  domestic  affection  and  happiness  at 
home,  like  the  fabled  Pactolus,  rolled  its  golden 
sands,  in  attractive  beauty  and  unfailing  abun- 
dance, along  his  pathway  of  life. 

But,  sir,  if  the  strong  cords  of  pious  sym- 
pathy, which  bind  the  members  of  a  family 
together,  confer  the  truest  happiness  upon 
those  within  the  charmed  circle,  the  severance, 
and,  above  all,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  sev- 
erance of  those  cords,  is  productive  of  the 
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hardest  agony  the  heart  can  know.  That  this 
is  so,  I  have  but  to  refer  to  that  scene  which  I 
have  but  recently  left.  But  who  shall  describe 
that?  Surely  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  Sir, 
though  I  am  comparatively  but  a  young  man, 
my  pursuits  in  life  and  my  own  sad  experience 
have  made  me  familiar  with  scenes  of  suflfering, 
too  often  with  death.  As  a  duty,  I  have  train- 
ed myself  to  look  upon  the  sufferings,  even  the 
dissolution  of  my  own  sex,  not  with  coldness 
of  heart,  I  trust,  but  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure. But  the  sight  of  a  woman's  sorrows — 
and  of  such  sorrows  as  I  have  had  to  witness 
within  the  last  few  days — has,  I  confess,  un- 
manned me — ^has  made  me  a  very  child  in 
feeling ;  and  in  its  manifestations  I  have  seen 
the  strong  man,  full  of  life  and  hope,  suddenly 
cut  down — not  afraid  to  die,  but  unwilling  to 
leave  those  he  loved  so  tenderly.  His  agony 
was  touching.  I  bowed  my  heart  in  humility 
before  that  Power  who  has  created,  and  who 
may  destroy  aU  things,  while  I  confessed  the 
emptiness  of  earth  and  the  fleeting  vanity  of  all 
human  pursuits.  But,  sir,  it  was  the  heart- 
breaking of  that  noble  and  devoted  wife,  who, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had 
spread  the  balm  of  her  affection  about  his 
heart,  and-  smiled  away  his  cares,  while  she 
leaned  upon  him  for  that  support  and  protec- 
tion which  was  never  withheld — it  was  the 
utter  prostration  of  that  lovely  daughter,  who, 
like  an  angel  of  grace,  hung  about  his  pillow, 
endeavoring  to  repay  his  early  and  never-fail- 
ing care,  with  those  offices  of  affection  which 
the  heart  of  woman  alone  knows  when  to 
offer,  as  her  hand  alone  can  apply ; — it  was  these 
things,  sir,  which  overcame  me — under  these 
my  heart  has  sunk.  From  the  scene  of  these 
occurrences  I  have  come  here  to  speak  of  their 
subject.  No  wonder,  then,  I  am  unable  to  do 
him  justice;  no  wonder  that  language  fails  to 
do  the  bidding  of  my  own  full  heart,  and  falls 
far  short  of  your  desires. 

But,  sir,  gloomy  as  the  picture  we  contem- 
plate undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  entirely  with- 
out relief.  Deep  as  its  shades  confessedly  are, 
the  light  is  not  wholly  excluded.  Our  friend 
has  died,  and  his  loss  has  brought  agony  to  the 
hearts  of  survivors ;  but,  as  he  lived  not  with- 
out usefulness,  so  he  has  died  not  without 
hope.  He  gave  abundant  and  heart-cheering 
evidence,  in  that  hour  when  deception  is  never 
practised,  and  self-delusion  rarely  indulged — 
on  his  death-bed,  and  when  he  knew  he  must 
die — in  that  solemn  and  soul-trying  hour,  he 
gave  abundant  and  heart-cheering  evidence 
that  he  was  a, patriot  and  a  Christian.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  stand  by  many  beds  of 
death,  in  the  retirement  of  domestic  privacy, 
surrounded  by  all  the  endearing  associations  of 
home  and  friends.  I  have  seen  brave  men  die 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  when  nerved  by  all 
the  appliances  of  enthusiasm — the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  shouts  of  victory.  But  I  can  say  with 
perfect  truth,  that  never  have  I  seen  any  man 
meet  death  (although  unwillingly)  with  more 


calm  courage  or  pious  resignation.  Among  his 
last  words,  addressed  to  his  family,  with  great 
self-possession,  and  in  tones  of  emphatic  sin- 
cerity, were  these — and  they  are  worthy  of 
remembrance:  "Pray  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  prepare  to  meet  me  in  Heaven." 

Mr.  President,  my  relations  toward  all  of 
the  three  Senators  from  Arkansas  have  been 
peculiar.  Though  not  yet  five  years  a  resident 
of  that  State,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed one  of  them  upon  this  floor — to  have 
attended,  as  a  friend  and  medical  adviser,  in 
the  dying  hours  of  the  other  two;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  last,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 
Sad  have  been  these  latter  relations ;  and 
strange  are  the  mutations  which  they  mai'k 
upon  the  calendar  of  human  affairs !  May 
Heaven  grant  me  strength  to  sustain  the  re- 
sponsible duties  to  which  I  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  BoELAND  concluded  by  offering  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Chester  Ashlet,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  Senate  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Chester  Ashley 
be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
by  the  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  in  a  body  ;  and,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Bebbse  then  addressed  the  Senate  to  the 
following  effect  : 

Mr.  President  :  In  rising  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just 
made  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  honored  associates — an  event  alike 
startling  and  sudden — I  may  be  permitted,  I 
hope,  without  intrusion,  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  beautiful  eulogium  he  has  so  feelingly 
pronounced.  I  fear,  in  sO  doing,  I  shall  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  its  language  whilst  it  is 
yet  vibrating  on  the  ear,  and  interrupt  that 
generous  flow  of  feeling  it  has  so  universally 
inspired.  Yet,  sir,  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  of  him  who  now 
addresses  you,  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper, 
on  this  mournful  occasion,  to  advert,  and  which 
prompt  me  to  offer  a  slight  tribute  to  his 
memory.  It  is,  sir,  thirty  years  since  we  met 
for  the  first  time  in  the  then  far-off  wilderness 
of  the  "West,  he  my  senior  by  many  years,  then 
a  practising  lawyer,  I  a  student,  preparing  for 
that  honorable  profession,  both  buoyant  with 
hope,  with  a  bright  and  promising  world  before 
us,  and  both  entering  it  with  an  ardor  and  a 
determination  to  win  a  name.  Professional 
business  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  called  the 
deceased  temporarily,  as  he  thought,  to  Arkan- 
sas, from  which  he  did  not  .return.  Common 
report,  which  reached  the  friends  he  had  left 
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in  Illinois,  told  them  of  the  high  standing  he 
had  acquired  at  the  har  of  that  State ;  and  that 
he  had,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  his  talents, 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  I  never  saw  him 
again  until  I  met  him  here  as  an  associate  in 
this  Chamber,  at  the  second  session  of  the 
twenty-eighth  Congress.  Our  acquaintance  was 
at  once  renewed,  and  we  had  much  to  speak 
of  the  varied  yet  similar  fortimes  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  achieved  for  us.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress we  were  appointed  on  two  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  this  body ;  we  lived 
together  at  the  same  house,  and  an  intimacy 
was  established,  mutually  cordial  and  sincere. 
Knowing  him  as  I  did,  Mr.  President,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  to  every  task  to  which 
he  was  called  he  brought  to  its  accomplish- 
ment untiring  industry,  great  research,  and  an 
unflagging  zeal  seldom  surpassed.  His  talents 
were  of  n6  common  order,  for  he  was  never 
found  unprepared  upon  any  subject  submitted 
to  his  charge ;  and,  with  six  yeai-s  service  still 
before  him,  who  knows  to  what  high  honors 
he  might  have  attained?  The  character  of 
his  mind  was  investigating ;  and,  aided  by  a 
pleasing  manner,  always  courteous,  and  often 
energetic,  he  "was  enabled  to  make  his  views 
well  understood  by  the  Senate,  and  to  produce 
a  marked  effect,  upon  its  deliberations.  As  a 
public  man,  sir,  he  was  valuable,  and  gave  cer- 
tain promise  of  great  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion. 

In  his  disposition,  the  deceased  was  eminent- 
ly social.  His  suavity  of  manner,  his  unruffled 
temper,  his  freedom  from  irritation  by  all 
those  little  annoyances  that  disturb  the  path- 
way of  our  lives,  was  a  common  remark  to 
those  who  were  intimately  associated  with 
him.  But  it  was  in  the  family  circle  he  shone 
most  conspicuous,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as 
one  connected  with  those  deUcate  relations  of 
life  in  which  humanity  is  exhibited  in  its  most 
captivating  form.  In  all  of  these,  sir,  he  was 
a  model  and  an  example,  lavishing  all  the  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  upon  those  dear  objects 
of  his  love,  who  returned  it  with  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  affection,  and  to  whom  it 
was  permitted  to  receive  his  last  sigh  at  that 
dread  moment  which  must  come  upon  us  all. 
How  terrible  is  this  blow  to  them,  who,  but  a 
few  days  ago,  were  aU  joy  and  gladness,  now 
sobbing  in  anguish  over  his  inanimate  remains, 
conscious — painfully  conscious— -they  are  never 
more  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  that  heart  which 
beat  alone  in  love  for  them ;  and  as  they  take 
their  lonely  way  back  to  their  home,  how 
agonizing  will  be  the  thought  that  they  have 
parted  forever  with  the  idol  of  their  hearts — 
their  protector,  their  father,  their  dearest 
friend — and  that  his  place  at  then-  once  happy 
board  is  to  be  vacant  forever. 

How  quick,  Mr.  President,  is  the  passage 
from  the  Senate  to  the  grave !  How  fleeting 
and  transitory  the  hopes  and  promises  of  this 
life !  And  how  full  of  warning  should  be  this  sad 
event,  so  sudden  and  so  startling,  prompting  us 


to  recur  often  to  the  injunction,  "  Be  ye  also 
ready,"  for  no  one  of  us  can  tell  at  what  mo- 
ment that  awful  summons  may  break  upon  our 
ear ;  no  one  can  tell  when  the  dread  messen- 
ger may  appear. 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowera  to  wither,  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  I " 

The  resolutions  having  been    unanimously 
adopted — 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


Feidat,  May  5. 
Aid  for  Yucatan. 

The  special  order  being  the  bill  to  enable 
the  President  to  take  temporary  military  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan,  and  the  biU  being  under 
consideration  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
Senate,  at  some  considerable  length,  and  with 
no  little  animation,  in  favor  of  the  biU  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  When  the  bill  was 
first  reported  he  did  not  anticipate  any  opposi- 
tion, but  since  it  had  become  apparent  that 
there  would  be,  he  should  confine  himself  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  fi-om  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhouit,)  and  endeavor,  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power,  to  answer,  and  he  hoped 
successfully,  all  his  objections.  Mr.  H.  then 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  fervor,  to  reply  to 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Calhoun  seriatim,  as 
derived  from  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  He  (Mr.  H.) 
could  not  discover,  after  the  closest  and  most 
rigid  scrutiny,  any  of  those  hidden  dangers  in 
the  message  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  not  designa- 
ted ;  but  he  did  discover  that  Yucatan  appeal- 
ed to  this  country,  urging  it,  by  every  tie  of 
humanity  that  binds  man  to  man,  to  save  her 
from  destruction,  or  that  in  two  short  months 
she  must  cease  to  exist — ^that  the  whole  white 
population  must  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  committee  had  reported  a  bill 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  message,  pro- 
posing to  allow  force  enough  to  drive  back 
the  savage  hordes  from  their  murderous  assaults 
upon  the  innocent  and  unoffending  inhabitants ; 
this  was  all  the  bill  proposed,  and  neither  the 
President  nor  any  one  else  had  ever  dreamed 
of  any  thing  but  temporary  military  occupation. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  state  of 
things  might  not  arise  which  would  oblige  us 
to  hold  the  country  pei-manently,  and  he 
should  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  acting  fairly  or 
candidly,  if  he  avowed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  consent  to  a  permanent  occu- 
pation ;  that,  however,  was  his  private  opinion. 
Already  had  we  seen  that  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable powers  of  the  earth  was  hastening 
with  race-horse  speed  to  seize  the  Isthmus; 
and  although  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  said  that  England  in  her  present  condition 
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could  no  more  seize '  Yucatan  than  he  could, 
they  had  the  most  authentic  information  that 
she  had  seized  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito 
country,  and  had  heen  advancing  her  troops 
upon  Yucatan,  under  the  guise  of  talking  care 
of  British  interests.  England  never  had 
enough  to  do  at  home  to  prevent  her  from 
accomplishing  any  mighty  designs  which  she 
had  in  anticipation.  Had  they  not  seen  in  the 
late  troubles  in  Europe,  where  thrones  had 
.been  demolished  "  as  by  the  stroke  of  the 
enchanter's  wand,"  England  had  remained  firm 
and  immovable  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
her  settlement  near  Yucatan  was  brought 
about  by  any  hope  of  gain  to  her  citizens  from 
a  miserable  traffic  in  dye-woods  ?  If  they  did, 
they  were  mistaken.  That  nation  was  look- 
ing to  secure  the  great  route  by  the  Isth- 
mus to  the  Pacific,  which  would  give  her  the 
control  of  the  trade  of  the  East.  Let  her  get 
possession  of  Yucatan,  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  southern  interests?  Look  to  the 
map,  and  see  that  Yucatan  shakes  hands 
almost  with  Cuba ;  let  her  then  obtain  Yuca- 
tan, and  he  had  no  more  doubt  that  she  would 
get  possession  of  Cuba  than  he  had  that  the 
trees  would  sprout  and  the  flowers  blossom  in 
the  spring ;  indeed,  at  this  very  hour  had  they 
possession  of  information  that  England  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  that  fertile  island,  and 
that  once  effected,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would 
become  a  mare  clavMim.  Cuba  was  said  to  be 
the  key,  and  with  Yucatan  she  would  have 
both  lock  and  key,  and  control  the  whole  out- 
let of  the  vast  Mississippi ;  and  were  they  to 
fold  their  arms  quietly,  and  see  Yucatan  and 
Cuba  fall  into  the  arms  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Olatton  took  the  ground  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  merely  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  troops  so  long  as  the  Mexican  war  should 
continue,  and  not  an  hour  longer.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  could  not  be  regarded  as  re- 
sponsible for  this  bill,  which  went  beyond  his 
suggestion,  inasmuch  as  it  proposed  a  tempo- 
rary occupation,  and  the  word  temporary 
meant  just  so  long  as  might  be  convenient. 
He  viewed  the  bill  as  incompatible  with  our 
treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico,  which  provid- 
ed that  we  should  withdraw  our  troops  within 
a  designated  line.  After  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  Mexico  may  think  proper  to  resume 
her  sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  Can  Mexico  be 
made  to  believe  that  we  are  only  actuated  by 
motives  of  humanity,  and  that  our  real  object 
is  not  to  scatter  our  treaty  stipulations  to  the 
winds  ?  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  we 
have  concluded  an  armistice  with  Mexico. 
Now,  will  not  that  armistice  be  violated  the 
moment  we  send  fresh  troops  into  Mexico?  * 


*  To  understand  this  reference  to  the  '*  Armistioe  and 
Treaty "  then  pending  with  Mexico,  and  the  ill  effect  it 
might  have  npon  them,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
peace  negotiations  had  commenced  in  Mexico,  (accompanied 
by  an  armistice,)  for  the  termination  of  the  -war ;  and  that 
these  negotiations  were  proceeding  successfully. 


Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  proposed  nothing  beyond  the  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  Yucatan.  Whenever  a 
proper  time  came,  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
stand  against  the  intervention  of  European 
powers.  But  that  did  not  enter  into  this  ques- 
tion. Yucatan  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  he 
was  willing,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  Yucatan  for  aid  in 
her  present  difficulty  and  distress.  He  said, 
that  whenever  the  two  great  salient  points 
should  be  endangered  by  England,  whenever 
Yucatan  and  Cuba  should  be  attempted  by 
her,  he  would  step  forward  to  oppose  her. 

Mr.  D.  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  authorized  "  in  the  fourth  line,  down  to 
the  same  word  in  the  second  line  of  the  second 
section,  and  to  insert,  after  the  word  "  duty," 
in  the  fifth  line,  the  following  words :  "  To 
answer  the  exigent  demand  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  portion  of  our  army  in  Yucatan." 

So  that  the  bill,  if  amended,  would  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  accept  the  services  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  volunteer  troops  to  supply  the  place  of  such 
as  may  be  withdrawn  from  their  present  duty,  to 
answer  to  the  exigent  demand  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  portion  of  our  army  in  Yucatan : 
Provided,  Their  services  shall  be  required;  the 
same  to  be  raised  for  services  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Mr.  Hahneoan.  "Where,  then,  would  be  the 
authority  for  the  President  to  take  possession 
of  and  to  occupy  Yucatan  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  He  would  derive 
his  authority  from  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Mexico.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  our  war  with 
Mexico  that  he  wished  to  place  this  measure. 

Mr.  Ceittbnden'  said  the  amendment  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  the  bill,  mak- 
ing it  merely  an  authority  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional force  for  the  war  in  Mexico.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Committee  had  found  in  marching 
along  at  the  head  of  his  twenty  thousand  vol- 
unteers. He  had  been  daily  giving  the  word, 
"  forward,  march !  "  but  not  a  step  had  they 
advanced.  This  amendment  cut  loose  the  bill 
from  the  suggestion  of  the  President.  If  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified,  these  troops  would 
not  be  required.  What,  then,  would  become 
of  the  people  of  Yucatan  ?  Besides,  the  object 
of  raising  troops  for  the  war  with  Mexico  is  to 
put  down  an  enemy.  How  was  this  object 
to  be  effected  by  lending  aid  to  Yucatan,  who 
is  our  enemy  ?  He  thought  the  armistice  also 
stood  in  the  way.  The  civil  war  in  Yucatan 
was  raging  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  made, 
and  probably,  had  it  been  intended  to  exclude 
Yucatan,  it  would  have  been  done  in  express 
language.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  he  presumed,  regarded  this 
measure  as  distinct  from  the  war  in  Mexico. 
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If  SO,  he  could  only  regard  it  as  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  intervention  which  we  laid 
down  for  the  observance  of  all  other  nations. 
Other  nations  would  be  induced  to  create  slight 
pretexts,  on  which  they  would  justify  them- 
selves in  following  our  example.  This  might 
lead  to  a  slumbering  and  protracted  war 
everywhere.  It  would  add  to  the  number  of 
the  unjust  wars  which  had  agitated  the  world. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  made  a  brief  ex- 
planation in  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  which,  in  his  view,  excluded  the 
wild  Indians  and  bodies  of  troops  which  were 
acting  without  authority. 

Mr.  FooTE  thought  that  the  President  was  in 
a  most  unfortunate  predicament,  as  he  seemed 
to  have  failed  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of 
either  party,  and  went  on  to  address  the  Senate 
until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  near  four 
o'clock. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  May  8. 
Special  Order — Yucatan. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  temporary  military  occupation 
of  Yucatan ;  the  question  pending  being  on  tlie 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill. 

A  discursive  colloquial  discussion  went  on  for 
some  time,  having  little  relation  to  the  bill,  in 
which  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Hoitston, 
Hannbgan,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Oalhotin, 
Oeittbnden,  Westcott,  Oass,  and  Foote,  took 
part;  when  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn, 
but  was  withdrawn ;  and 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  Senate  all  the  information  in 
his  possession  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  which  he  had  before  him  when  his  recent 
message  relative  to  that  country  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  also  any  information  which  he  may  since 
have  obtained  as  to  its  present  condition. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  May  9. 
Yucatan. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  temporary 
military  occupation  of  Yucatan. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  desired  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis.)  The  amendment  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  preamble,  to  go  at  the  head 
of  the  bill,  and  a  proviso  to  be  inserted  at  the 
close.  He  thought,  that  to  put  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  alone,  would  be  carrying 
them  further  than  he  was  disposed  to  go.  They 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  become  the  cham- 


pions of  the  whole  human  race ;  he  thought 
the  true  base  to  place  it  on  was,  that  Mexico 
owed  Yucatan  protection,  and  as  she  was  no 
longer  able,  from  the  fact  of  our  having  super- 
seded her  military  power,  that  we  were  bound 
to  treat  the  invasion  of  Yucatan  as  other  Mexi- 
can invasions.  If  the  amendment  prevails,  it 
will  read — 

Whereas  an  extraordinary  war  is  now  being 
waged  by  the  Indian  upon  the  white  population  of 
Yucatan,  which,  if  not  arrested,  threatens  the  ex« 
tinction  of  the  white  race ;  and  whereas  Yucatan, 
as  one  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  where- 
as, by  reason  of  the  existing  war,  the  authority  of 
the  Mexican  Government  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
suppressed  within  the  limits  of  Mexico,  and  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States  substituted 
in  its  stead ;  and  whereas  to  such  substitntion  is  to 
be  mainly  attributed  the  impunity  which  is  now 
given  to  cruelty  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents, justice  and  good  faith  to  Yucatan,  as  well 
as  the  existing  armistice  with  Mexico,  require,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  Indian  invasions  of  Mexican 
territory  during  the  war,  that  the  United  States, 
having  superseded  the  power  of  Mexico,  should 
assume  the  protection  of  Yucatan  until  Mexico 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  reassume  the  same. 
Therefore — 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  accept  the  services  of  an  equal 
number  of  volunteer  troops  to  supply  the  place  of 
such  as  may  be  withdrawn  from  their  present  duty 
to  answer  to  the  exigent  demand  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  portion  of  our  army  in  Yucatan: 
Provided,  Their  services  shall  be  required;  the 
same  to  be  raised  for  service  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven; 
and  provided,  further,  that  nothing  herein  contiun- 
ed  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  that  the  protec- 
tion hereby  afforded  to  the  people  of  Yucatan 
should  be  withdrawn,  until  Mexico  is  in  a  situation 
to  resume  the  same ;  and  provided,  further,  that 
no  warrant  is  hereby  intended  to  be  given  for  the 
permanent  occupation  or  annexation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Yucatan  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  accepted  the  modi- 
fication without  hesitation;  when — 

Mr.  KiLE3  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  to  s 
late  hour  against  any  interference  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  other  nations,  and  urging 
caution  and  prudence  in  all  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  It  was  after  four  when  Mr. 
N.  closed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cass  took  the  floor ;  when — 

Mr.  Beeese  moved  to  go  into  Executive  ses- 
sion ;  hut  the  Senate  refused  the  motion,  and 
adjourned. 


"Wednesday,  May  10. 

Occupation  of  Yucatan. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  temporary 
military  occupation  of  Yucatan. 
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Mr.  Oass  then  rose  to  address  the  Senate,  and 
began  by  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  as  to  the  great  delay  in 
the  Executive  department,  in  relation  to  the 
case  of  Yucatan.  He  stated  that  this  delay 
was  caused  by  the  desire  to  obtain  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  this 
was  obtained,  the  facts  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  for  its  prompt  and  energetic  action. 

He  stated  that  the  question  involved  matters 
concerning  our  own  security.  The  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  doctrines  expressed  by 
Mr.  Polk  two  years  ago,  contemplated  no  inter- 
ference with  European  settlements  on  this  con- 
tinent. They  merely  looked  to  a  prevention 
of  the  reduction  of  any  of  the  free  States  of 
America  to  Em-opean  dependence. 

He  glanced  back  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ments ;  to  subsequent  changes  of  domination, 
which  rendered  this  country  for  centuries  a 
battle-field  for  European  ambition  to  fight  in. 
Thence  he  came  down  to  the  revolutions  which 
agitated  Europe,  and  applauded  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  seizing  the  proper 
opportunity  to  publish  his  declaration  against 
any  farther  interference  on  the  part  of  Europe. 

To  other  points  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  he  made  brief  replies. 
He  then  contended  that  the  policy  of  our  coun- 
try was  not  to  interfere  with  other  powers,  but 
to  prevent  other  powers  from  interfering  with 
us.  "We  are  bound  to  act  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously, when  we  see  any  evidence  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Europen  powers  to  interfere  with 
us.  The  war  with  Mexico — "rash  and  pre- 
cipitate" as  it  had  been  called — ^had  placed  us 
in  a  position  to  enforce  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Monroe.  If  we  had  not  obtained  a  foot 
of  land  in  Mexico,  the  war  would  be  worth 
all  that  it  has  cost  us,  in  the  glory  which  it  has 
shed  around  our  country.  No  European  power 
will  now  venture  an  interference  with  us. 

The  position  of  Yucatan,  between  us  and  the 
advancing  Indians,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
us.  Her  condition  calls  on  us  for  our  deepest 
sympathy.  England  holds  the  key  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. She  has  stretched  her  powerful 
arm  so  as  to  touch  every  cape  and  headland  on 
every  ocean. 

Mr.  Ceittbndeit  asked  how  near  a  ship  of 
war  could  approach  any  harbor  of  Yucatan  ? 

Mr.  Cass  said  the  power  of  steam  would  be 
able  to  carry  any  naval  armament  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  CEiTTENDEif  askcd  how  near  a  steam- 
frigate  could  approach  ? 

Mr.  Cass  disclaimed  any  particular  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut had  supposed  England  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  elevation,  and  that  she  was 
approaching  her  decline.  He  would  not  pre- 
tend to  give  an  opinion  on  this  point.  But  he 
believed  that  although  great  refoi-ms,  which  he 
believed  were  necessary,  might  be  effected  in 
the  English  system  of  government,  it  was  idle 
to  anticipate  that  her  Government  would  be 


overthrown — that  she  would  be  destroyed. 
Her  intelligence  and  her  moral  power  would 
remain,  and  she  ■  would  rise,  like  Antaeus, 
stronger  after  every  stroke.  He  understood 
there  were  now  four  companies  of  British 
artillery  in  the  southern  portion  of  Yucatan. 
How  largely  they  may  be  reinforced  he  could 
not  say.  He  did  not  say  what  course  England 
would  pursue,  but  it  was  our  duty  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  any  interference  which  may  be 
injurious  to  our  interests.  "When  she  lays  the 
lion's  paw  on  Yucatan,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
displace  it. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate.  Here  was  the  great  artery  of  the 
boundless  and  extending  "West,  the  population 
of  which  the  man  is  now  living  who  may  see 
multiplied  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  idea  of 
Napoleon  was  to  have  possession  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, but  fate  prevented  him.  England 
has  now  the  command  of  that  sea.  Let  Eng- 
land get  possession  of  Yucatan,  and  she  will 
make  the  gulf  a  mare  clausum.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  should  be  American :  not  that  America 
should  exclusively  use  it  in  time  of  peace ;  but 
in  case  of  war,  we  should  be  able  to  close  it 
against  hostile  occupation. 

With  the  command  of  Cuba,  the  water  of 
the  gulf  is  reduced  to  a  hundred  miles.  "While 
Cuba  and  Yucatan  are  held  by  feeble  powers, 
having  no  ambition  to  interfere  with  our  com- 
mercial interests,  there  is  no  danger.  But  let 
these  places  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  power  like 
England,  and  the  danger  wiU  be  evident.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  she  contemplated  tak- 
ing possession  of  Cuba  by  force,  or  of  Yucatan 
by  force ;  but  if  she  should  yield  to  the  request 
of  Yucatan  and  lend  her  aid,  and  thus  acquire 
possession,  what  right  shall  we  have  to  com- 
plain? England  wants  Cuba  for  commercial 
purposes ;  we  want  it  for  our  very  existence  as 
a  nation.  In  a  question  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  possession  of  Cuba,  we  should  resist  to 
the  last.  He  hoped  it  would  be  communicated 
to  Spain  that  the  United  States  would  not  see 
Cuba  transferred  to  any  other  power.  So  long 
as  Spain  can  remain  at  peace,  and  be  able  to 
retain  her  monarchy  and  power,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  apprehended.  But  this  condition  was 
not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  he  trusted 
Spain  would,  before  any  change  took  place, 
perceive  that  it  was  more  to  her  interest  to 
dispose  of  Cuba  by  purchase  than  to  retain  it, 
or  yield  it  for  any  other  consideration.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  remarks  of  Lord  "William  Bentinck, 
in  the  British  Parliament 

Mr.  "Wbstoott,  in  some  explanatory  remarks, 
insisted  that  Lord  "William  Bentinck's  observa- 
tions on  Cuba  were  intended  to  convey  an 
intimation  of  a  desire  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
southern  States  of  the  United  Sates. 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt 
that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  abolish  slavery  all  over  the  world. 
But  since  the  debate  which  had  been  referred 
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to,  a  momentons  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  Britigh  statesmen  on  this  subject, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the 
interference  of  England  in  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Oass  resumed.  He  only  desired  to  show 
that  there  were  English  statesmen  who  contem- 
plated taking  possession  of  Cuba,  in  order  to 
shut  up  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  to  cut  our  trade  in  two. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  Yucatan. 
There  was  no  more  connection  now  between 
Yucatan  and  Mexico,  than  between  Yucatan 
and  China.  Yucatan  is  independent,  and  may 
select  her  own  government.  He  did  not  think 
we  were  precluded  by  the  armistice,  and  he 
gave  his  reasons  at  some  length.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  Indians  in  Yucatan,  he  regarded 
it  as  so  low  as  to  render  that  race  entirely  unfit 
to  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
with  the  white  race.  The  war  in  Yucatan  was 
clearly  a  war  of  races — a  war  for  physical 
existence,  and  not  for  moral  power ;  and  we  are 
called  ou  by  humanity  to  interfere  to  prevent , 
the  entire  extermination  of  the  white  race. 

He  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  British 
agents  had  supplied  the  Indians  with  arms ; 
not  because  the  arms  had  the  Tower  stamp  upon 
them,  but  because  the  Indians  would  not  be 
likely  to  purchase  them,  and  must  have  been 
supplied  gratuitously.  He  stated,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  in  1822,  the  British  agents 
were  in  the  practice  of  inviting  the  Indians  on 
the  north-western  frontier  to  certain  places, 
where  they  were  gratuitously  furnished  with 
arms. 

He  expressed  his  preference  for  the  bill  in  its 
original  shape  over  the  amendment  which  had 
been  submitted. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  the 
floor,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bebbse,  and  by 
common  consent,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  biU  was  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thuesdat,  May  11. 
Occupation  of  Yucatan. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  special  order,  being 
the  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  tempo- 
rary military  occupation  of  Yucatan. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
intention  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  question 
of  the  amendment,  but  to  go  generally  into  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President 
some  short  time  ago,  stating  that  the  subject 
was  of  such  great  and  pressing  importance  as 
to  permit  no  delay  in  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  result  was  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  He  felt  greatly  obliged  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  bringing  this 
message  so  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  appeared,  from  what  had  subse- 
quently occurred,  that  the  ground  of  humanity, 
originally  taken,  had  been  entirely  abandoned. 


From  the  candid  avowal  of  the  chairman  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  called 
on  to  take  possession  of  Yucatan,  because  it 
would  be  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
Government.  In  this  view,  therefore,  he  was 
about  to  discuss  the  bill. 

The  representations  made  to  the  Senate  are, 
that  the  people  of  Yucatan  are  divided,  and 
that  one  portion  cannot  sustain  itself  against 
the  majority.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  war  of 
races.  This  he  denied.  It  was  an  assumptioa 
not  borne  out  by  the  documents  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  tables  of  Senators.  An  ofllcer 
in  the  navy,  Mr.  MoKenney,  estimates  that 
about  120,000  Indians  are  engaged  in  this  wai\ 
Out  of  at  least  500,000,  which  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  Indians,  about  one  quarter  only 
is  engaged  in  the  war.  Therefore  it  is  not  a 
war  of  races.  The  mixed  race,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  have  all  joined  the  Indians.  What 
wrongs  have  been  committed  to  provoke  the 
Indians  to  this  war?  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  these  Indians  took  the  field  when 
their  country  was  invaded  by  Mexico,  and  de- 
feated Ampudia.  They  were  therefore  a  brave 
people.  They  were  then  promised  a  remission 
of  the  capitation  tax,  which  oppressed  them 
severely.  But  this  promise  was  violated,  and  . 
thus  commenced  the  war. 

The  Yucatanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rep- 
resented as  weak,  cowardly,  helpless.  Our 
officers  seem  thus  to  consider  them  in  their 
letters.  Part  of  them  deserted  the  army  in  the 
hour  of  need.  Instead  of  being  a  contest  of 
races,  one  of  our  officers  describes  it  as  a  war 
of  parties.  And  we  are  called  on  to  assist  in 
exterminating  these  Indians,  who,  in  the  time 
of  danger,  drove  back  the  invadei's  of  their 
country.  He  thought  it  unjust  to  charge  upon 
these  people  that  they  are  savages.  They  have 
been  admitted  to  all  the  politick  rights  of  other 
citizens ;  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  the  Yucatanese.  They  were 
not  wanderers,  living  by  hunting,  predatory, 
but  subsisted  on  the  soil,  made  fruitful  by  their 
labor. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  temporary  occupation 
of  this  country.  What  was  meant  by  tempo- 
rary occupation?  We  are  told  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  hold  occupation  until  Mexico  shall  be 
able  and  wilhng  to  protect  them.  This  was 
not  likely  to  be  the  case ;  and  why  should  we 
not  as  well  strike  out  of  these  papers  the  word 
"  temporary,"  and  insert  "  continuous  and  per- 
manent "  occupation  ?  The  people  of  Yucatan 
want  us  to  protect  them  against  Mexico.  This 
is  what  they  want. 

He  was  gratified  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  discussed  this  question  on  the 
true  ground.  It  was  a  question  of  annexation. 
How  was  Texas  admitted  ?  She  had  for  seven 
years  maintained  herself  in  an  independent 
position,  and  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  for  annexing  herself 
to  what  country  she  pleased. 
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That  Yucatan  was  in  a  state  of  war  witli 
Mexico,  he  did  not  say ;  she  perhaps  held  a 
neutral  character.  She  had  not  been  always 
consistent  in  her  course,  having  at  one  time 
allied  herself  to  Santa  Anna.  She  is  now  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  Mexico. 

On  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  he  made  some  remarks,  to  show  that 
the  views  of  Mr.  Polk,  at  the  period  when  the 
Panama  mission  was  under  consideration,  were 
not  similar  to  what  they  are  now  represented 
by  his  friends  to  be.  He  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  nominations  of  ministers  to  Panama, 
and  the  debate  to  which  they  gave  rise.  The 
object  of  that  Congress  was  not  to  call  in 
bayonets  and  swords  and  military  array,  but  to 
wield  only  the  moral  power  of  united  opinion. 
Yet  it  was  contended  that  this  Congress  was  a 
fearful  source  of  danger  to  our  country ;  that 
we  ought  to  conform  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances ;  and  the  resolutions  submitted  in 
the  House  apprehended  a  breach  of  our  neutral 
engagements  with  Spain  and  other  countries, 
and  might  involve  us  in  the  danger  of  war. 
He  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Polk  on  that 
occasion,  to  show  that  he  was  then  opposed  to 
making  common  cause  with  the  republics  of  the 
South ;  and  that  self-preservation  was  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
President  when  he  opposed  the  Panama  mission. 

He  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
measure  on  the  treaty  now  pending  with 
Mexico.*  Some  who  were  opposed  to  the 
treaty  would  rather  rejoice  at  such  a  result  as 
its  violation  would  produce.  An  expedition^to 
Yucatan,  undertaken  under  an  invitation  from 
her,  in  which  she  looks  to  annexation  with  the 
United  States  as  a  remuneration,  would  be  as 
likely  to  lead  to  war  as  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  We  might  thus,  in  addition  to  a  war 
with  England  and  Spain,  have  a  renewed  war 
with  Mexico  on  our  hands.  He  reminded  the 
Senate,  that  when  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was 
received  at  Washington,  the  Yucatan  commis- 
sioner presented  a  protest  against  any  treaty 
which  did  not  include  a  protection  for  Yucatan. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Yucatan  feels  a 
great  interest  in  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  course 
which  might  lead  to  its  defeat. 

He  was  disposed  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
humanity ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
sanction  a  measure  of  such  doubtful  and  danger- 
ous import  as  this  was  now  urged  on  the  Senate. 


Satuedat,  May  13. 
Occupation  of  Yucatan. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  HANUEGAif,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special 


*  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been  actually 
concluded  at  the  time  this  debate  on  Yucatan  was  going  on, 
and  waa  only  waiting  its  final  form  in  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications, which  took  place  at  the  city  of  Queretaro,  a  few 
days  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  80th  day  of  May,  1848. 


order,  being  the  bill  to  enable  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  temporary  military 
occupation  of  Yucatan ;  when 

Mr.  Miller  rose  and  said,  that  if  this  bill  had 
been  placed  simply  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
it  would  have  met  with  his  entire  approbation. 
But,  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the 
measure  had  been  entirely  stripped  of  humanity, 
and  advocated  as  a  matter  of  cold,  calculating 
policy.  It  was  a  strange  proposition  to  require 
of  us  aid  to  resist  an  overwhelming  foe,  and 
then  that  we  should  receive  pay  for  the  same. 
He  gave  a  brief  historical  view  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  preceded  this  application,  , 
and  then  reviewed  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Yucatan  commissioner.  He  dwelt  on 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  this  application, 
Yucatan  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
The  commissioner  presents  a  deplorable  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Yucatan — representing  the 
white  race  as  in  danger  of  extermination  by 
the  Indians.  But  no  response  being  given  to 
the  cry  of  distress,  he  shows  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge,  if  not  of  human  nature  generally, 
of  the  human  nature  of  our  country,  by  then 
caUing  the  attention  of  our  Government  to  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  referring  to  our 
course  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  &c.,  and  by 
throwing  out  a  menace  of  appealing  to  England 
or  other  European  powers,  in  case  we  do  not 
act.  It  was  like  the  case  of  a  man  who,  finding 
his  house  on  fire,  offers  his  neighbor  a  deed  of 
the  building  if  he  will  put  out  the  fire ;  but, 
seeing  that  his  neighbor  makes  no  movement 
to  save  the  property,  he  tells  him.  Well,  if  you 
don't  take  the  offer,  there  is  a  man  over  the 
way  who  will  do  it,  and  I  will  go  to  him. 

He  adverted  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act  to  keep  England  out  of  Yuca- 
tan ;  so  that  the  real  object  was,  not  to  drive 
out  the  Indians,  but  to  drive  out  the  English. 
The  Eagle  and  the  Lion  were  to  be  watching  to 
see  which  shall  seize  the  victim.  He  put  the 
case  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  or  Ala- 
bama, making  an  application  to  Great  Britain. 
What  would  be  thought  if  Great  Britain  were 
to  indicate  a  disposition  to  take  possession  of 
the  complaining  State,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  General  Government?  Would  it  not  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war  ?  If  Yucatan  is  not 
independent  of  Mexico,  we  cannot  interfere 
without  danger  of  war.  He  referred  to  the 
pending  treaty,  the  ratification  of  which  may 
be  defeated  by  any  unwise  and  overhasty 
movement  on  our  part.  Mr.  Sierra,  the  Yuca- 
tan commissioner,  had  entered  a  protest  against 
the  treaty,  but  withheld  his  threat  of  calling 
on  other  powers  until  a  subsequent  period. 
He  took  exception  to  the  style  assumed  by  Mr. 
Sierra  in  his  letter  of  protest — a  style  which 
would  have  been  suitable  to  a  sovereign  prince 
making  on  some  other  sovereign  a  demand 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nations. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  the  President  him' 
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self  was  not  at  heart  in  favor  of  the  pending 
treaty  with  Mexico,  and  since  this  subject  had 
been  before  the  Senate,  the  probability  of  the 
rumor  had  received  some  strength.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico — 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  boundary 
question — to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
carried  on,  and  to  the  anxious  desire  for  its 
speedy  termination  which  at  this  moment  per- 
vades the  whole  country.  It  was  emphatically 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  held  the  peace  of 
the  country  in  his  hands,  to  be  particularly 
cautious  not  to  do  any  thing  which  would  tend 
to  the  disappointment  of  those  hopes  and  de- 
sires. 

If  this  measure  were  only  urged  in  a  spirit 
of  charity,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the 
white  citizens  of  Yucatan  from  extermination 
by  the  Indians,  we  certainly  should  have  no 
right  to  be  displeased  because  we  have  been 
anticipated  either  by  Spain  or  England.  The 
reply  of  Spain,  in  which  she  declares  that  she 
wUl  not  take  advantage  of  the  present  dis- 
tressed condition  of  Yucatan  to  seize  on  her 
territory,  he  lauded  as  worthy  of  old  Spain  in 
her  best  days.  Such  an  answer  ought  to  have 
been  ours.  France  had  also  declined  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  And  as  to  the  interference  of 
England,  he  had  seen  no  proofs  of  it.  It  did 
not  yet  appear  that  she  had  been  even  asked. 
The  possession  of  English  arms  he  did  not 
regard  as  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  England  could  not  intefere 
without  bringing  on  her  war  with  Mexico  and 
war  with  ourselves,  who  are  now  at  war  with 
Mexico.  A  great  deal  of  political  capital  has 
been  made  out  of  this  cry  about  English  inter- 
ference in  Texas  and  in  California,  but  he  has 
yet  to  discover  the  first  particle  of  evidence  on 
which  this  cry  could  be  justified. 

He  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  was  issued  in  opposition 
to  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
He  denied  that  it  could  be  applied  here  with- 
out a  complete  perversion  of  the  principle. 
We  propose  to  do  precisely  what  we  say  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Spain  shall  not  do.  We 
desire  to  take  possession  of  another  State,  and 
defend  the  act  by  appealing  to  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  was  issued  to  prevent 
one  nation  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
another.  If  we  say  to  another,  You  shall  not 
take  Yucatan,  shall  we  take  Yucatan  ourselves  ? 
Are  we  about  to  drive  others  away  from  this 
afflicted  territory,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
aU  the  plunder  to  ourselves  ? 

If  Great  Britain  has  determined  to  take  pos- 
session of  Yucatan  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  national  safety,  it  becomes  a 
great  question  between  us  and  Great  Britain. 
If  so,  we  ought  at  once  to  speak  out  in  plain 
language,  and  teU  her  we  wiU  oppose  her,  instead 
of  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  Lion,  in  order  to 
be  beforehand  in  seizing  the  prey.  The  first  is 
the  manly  course.  The  possession  of  Cuba 
would  in  all  probability  come  up  under  the 


next  Administration,  because,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  Spain  will 
long  hold  ou* 


MoNDAT,  May  15. 
Message  from  the  President — Yucatan. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  13th  instant, 
calling  for  copies  of  any  orders  to  officers  of 
our  naval  squadron  in  relation  to  giving  aid  to 
Yucatan,  a  communication  from  the  Navy 
Department,  containing  copies  of  orders  issued 
on  the  8th  and  12th  May  to  Commodore  Perry. 

[The  communication  of  the  8th  instant  directs 
the  Commodore  to  allow  powder  to  be  landed 
at  Sisal,  provided  the  Commodore  has  reason 
to  think  that  it  wOl  not  be  used  against  us. 
That  of  the  12th  instant  compliments  Com- 
modore Perry  on  his  efforts,  with  his  limited 
means,  to  give  aid ;  and  satisfaction  that  he 
should  have  visited  the  coast ;  directs  the  entire 
force  of  the  marines  at  Alvarado  to  be  sent  to 
Laguna,  with  instructions  to  repel  the  Indians 
if  they  approach  that  point,  and  tells  him  that 
his  force  will  not  justify  a  march  into  the  in- 
terior, and  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  while  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexi- 
co, the  actual  presence,  without  our  consent, 
of  the  armed  force  of  a  neutral  power,  within 
the  territory  of  our  enemy,  co-operating  with 
any  portion  of  the  Mexican  people  in  military 
operations,  cannot  be  permitted.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  occur.  If  you 
should  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  wUl,  yon 
will  communicate  it  without  further  delay,  that 
the  President  may  take  such  measures  as  his 
constitutional  duty  wiU  require  at  his  hands."] 

The  bill  to  enable  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  to  take  temporary  military  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan  was  taken  np. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  referred  to  the  ground 
on  which  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  placed  the  proposition  now 
before  the  Senate,  to  prevent  Yucatan  from 
becoming  a  colony  of  a  foreign  power,  and  to 
prevent  also  the  devastation  of  the  country 
and  the  destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
He  had  placed  our  proposed  interference  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration.  Against 
all  these  points,  against  the  message  and  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  he  had, 
after  deep  reflection,  made  np  his  mind  to 
record  his  vote. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  was  published  in  opposition  to  the 
designs  of  the  AUied  powers,  called  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  and  contended  that  the  case  of  Yuca- 
tan could  not  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
that  declaration.  He  stated  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  what  were  their 
designs,  and  the  alarm  taken  by  England  at  the 
innovating  principles  laid  down  by  them.  He 
adverted  to   the  information   given   by  Mr. 
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Rush,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Cabinet 
acted  on  it.  The  schemes  and  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  had  entirely  disappeared ; 
and,  if  a  final  blow  had  been  necessary,  it  was 
given  by  the  recent  revolutions  in  Europe.  A 
more  especial  declaration  with  regard  to  Spain 
was  then  agreed  on,  and  Yucatan  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  it. 

It  had  been  charged  that  England  would 
interfere  to  save  the  people  of  Yucatan ;  but 
he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  had  seen  no  proof  that  England  had 
furnished  arms  to  Yucatan;  none  that  she 
intended  to  mate  a  settlement  in  Yucatan.  If 
England  should  come  in,  she  comes  without  any 
hostile  intentions  against  Yucatan,  and  we 
should  have  no  right  to  take  offence  at  her 
conduct. 

He  glanced  at  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  the  principal  of 
which  was,  the  attempt  of  Russia  to  extend 
her  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  in  which  she  was  opposed  by  England 
and  the  United  States.  He  gave  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  history  of  the  construction  of  this 
declaration,  varying  in  some  respects  from  that 
which  was  given  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  effect  of  this  declaration  was,  to  impose  a 
check  on  the  colonization  schemes  of  England, 
which  so  offended  her  as  to  prevent  her  from 
going  heartily  with  the  United  States  against 
the  claims  of  Russia. 

He  denied  that  there  was  any  such  principle 
in  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  is  assumed 
by  the  Message  of  the  President.  If  his  views 
were  to  be  received  as  the  true  construction, 
and  they  were  to  be  carried  out,  we  should  be 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  war.  There  are 
cases  in  which  he  would  be  willing  to  interfere. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  Cuba.  So  long  as 
that  island  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  peaceful 
nation  like  Spain,  we  ought  to  be  content. 
But  he  would  never  consent  to  let  Cuba  go  into 
the  hands  of  any  other  European  power, 
because  the  transfer  would  be  prejudicial  to 
our  interests. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  he  favored  annexation, 
because  he  saw  clearly,  in  his  opinion,  that 
there  might  be  an  interference  on  the  part  of 
England,  which  would  involve  us  in  a  triple 
war — with  England,  with  Texas,  and  Mexico. 
He  had  been  asked  if  he  would  resist  England 
in  case  she  should  attempt  to  relieve  Yucatan, 
and  should  take  possession.  He  was  prepared 
to  answei:  that  he  would  not,  and  this  for  irre- 
sistible reasons.  Yucatan  was,  for  the  greater 
part,  worthless.  The  possession  of  her  would 
not  strengthen  the  facilities  of  England  to 
injure  us.  Yucatan  has  no  ports  which  could 
be  made  serviceable  to  her.  He  took  a  glance 
at  the  outward  and  inward  passages  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  show  that  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  great  naval  power,  had  entire 
command  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  could,  in 
time  of  war,  close  the  gulf  against  us. 
In  the  event  of  our  interference  with  Yuca- 


tan, who  can  fix  the  cost  or  the  limitation  of 
the  war  ?  "We  might  defeat  the  Indians,  but 
they  would  retire,  and  render  it  necessary  that 
we  should  pursue.  It  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  Seminole  war ;  and  no  one  could  say  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  when  it 
could  be  brought  to  a  termination.  He  was 
opposed  to  it  also,  because  it  involved  a  viola- 
tion of  our  treaty  with  Mexico. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  May  17. 
Occupation  of  Yucatan. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  temporary  military  occupation  of  Yuca- 
tan. 

•  The  question  being  on  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dix — 

Mr.  Dix  rose  to  explain  his  amendment.  He 
stated  the  position  of  Yucatan  at  this  moment, 
reduced  by  her  helplessness  to  offer  the  sur- 
render of  her  sovereignty  to  any  nation  which 
will  aid  in  her  rescue  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  which  threaten  the  extermination  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  The  President  had,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  proposition  of  Yucatan  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
had  reported  a  bill.  This  being  a  question 
relative  to  the  internal  diflBculties  in  which 
Yucatan  is  involved,  becomes  one  of  some 
delicacy  and  complexity.  As  we  lay  down  the 
rule  that  interference  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  other  nations  cannot  be  permitted  by 
foreign  Governments,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care 
that  we  ourselves  do  not  violate  this  rule.  But 
there  were,  in  the  case  of  Yucatan,  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  authorize  and  justify 
some  interference  on  our  part.  He  proceeded 
to  give  a  succinct  history  of  the  changes  in 
Yucatan,  which  had  resulted  in  her  obtaining, 
not  an  entire,  but  a  qualified  independence  of 
Mexico.  He  viewed  her  as  occupying  a  neutral 
position  in  relation  to  the  United  States. 

By  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  we  are  restrained 
from  any  hostile  act  towards  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  Mexico.  He  did  not  see  that  we 
could  take  military  occupation  of  Yucatan, 
under  a  rigid  construction  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  bad  faith.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  would 
not  adhere  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  As 
to  the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  they  had  his 
entire  acquiescence.  The  outrages  which  char- 
acterized the  war  in  Yucatan  shocked  humanity. 
He  pointed  out  the  difference  between  his 
amendment  and  the  original  section.  The  latter 
supersedes  the  Government  of  Yucatan,  while 
the  former  contemplates  co-operation  with 
that  Government.  He  thought  that  we  might 
properly  transfer  some  of  our  troops  from 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Yuca- 
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tanese  in  their  defensive  sontest  against  the 
Indians.  By  his  substitute,  he  defined  the 
conditions  on  which  an  army  and  navy  shall  he 
employed.  They  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Government  of  Yucatan. 

He  did  not  think  that  this  interposition 
would  be  any  violation  of  international  law. 
We  are  already  in  possession  of  one  of  her 
ports — Laguna — and  this  fact  may  be  cited  as 
a  justification  of  our  interference.  If  we  were 
at  peace  with  Mexico,  this  would  be  a  very 
embarrassing  case.  It  must  be  a  very  extreme 
case  which  would  justify  us  in  trampling  on  the 
political  organizations  of  nations;  but  such 
cases  he  admitted  might  occur,  in  which  all 
respect  for  these  political  organizations  must 
yield  to  the  higher  duties  which  bind  man  to 
man. 

To  prevent  a  breach  of  international  obliga^ 
tions,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  European  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  he  held  that  we  had  a  right  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  the  interference  of 
European  powers  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
this  continent.  What  those  measures  should 
be,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say.  It  was  a 
question  of  prudence.  But  he  did  not  place 
his  support  of  this  bill  on  the  ground  of  the 
danger  of  European  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Yucatan. 

One  of  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  placed 
his  support  of  this  bOl  .was  tliat  of  justice.  We 
had  taken  away  the  means  which  would  have 
enabled  Mexico  to  assist  Yucatan,  and  we  are 
bound  in  strict  justice  to  do  what  we  have  pre- 
vented Mexico  from  doing. 

He  also  supported  the  biU  on  the  ground  of 
humanity.  We  are  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  and  privileges  of  law,  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  Cen- 
tral America  the  picture  is  reversed;  there, 
law,  order,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity,  are  all 
rent  asunder — towns  sacked,  houses  burned, 
and  every  description  of  ferocious  outrage  per- 
petrated. Such  was  the  sketch — an  imperfect 
one  he  admitted — but  he  would  not  attempt  to 
fill  it  up  with  the  loathsome  details  which  truth 
would  furnish. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  a  war  was  at  this  moment  existing  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Dix  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
fact. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Dix,  by  way  of 
conclusion — 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  rose  and  said,  that  since 
this  bin  was  under  discussion  yesterday,  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Government  of  Yucatan 
and  the  Indians,  and  that  the  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Similar  information  had 
reached  the  city,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which 
had  given  the  heads  of  the  treaty.  The  terms 
agreed  on  appeared  to  him  to  be  fair,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  difficulties  had  been  settled. 


In  this  state  of  things,  he  thought  it  due  to  the 
Senate  to  state  that  he  should  no  longer  feel 
himself  called  on  to  press  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  No  harm  could  result  from  a  little  delay, 
and  it  might  be  advisable  to  wait  for  further 
advices  from  Yucatan  before  any  definite  action 
took  place.  As  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Mexico,  no  foreign  armed  vessels  would  attempt 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Yucatan.  A  force  of  four 
hundred  marines  had  been  ordered  from  Alva- 
rado  to  Laguna,  and  this  would  suflSce  for  the 
present.  He  would,  therefore,  move  that  the 
bin  be  informally  passed  over. 

Mr.  Dix  said,  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
these  facts,  he  would  not  have  troubled  the 
Senate  with  the  remarks  which  he  had  felt 
himself  called  on  to  submit. 


HOUSE  .OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  May  29. 
Message  from  the  President — Affairs  of  Ore- 
gon— Territorial  Qommment  recommended, 
to  ie  Established. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  asked  the  general 
consent  of  the  House  to  offer  a  resolution  mak- 
ing the  bUl  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
immediately  after  the  general  appropriation 
biUs  (now  the  special  order)  shall  have  been 
disposed  of,  except  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Mr.  MoOleenand  appealed  to  his  friend  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Smith)  to  modify  his  amendment, 
so  as  to  resolve  the  House  into  Committee  at 
once,  in  order  that  immediate  action  might  be 
had  upon  the  Oregon  territorial  bill.  Mr.  McO. 
had  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  dated  as 
late  as  the  1st  of  January  last,  which  repre- 
sented the  country  to  be  in  a  most  distressing 
situation.  The  Indians  had  murdered  a  number 
of  the  whites,  and  an  open  and  cruel  war  was 
waged  by  the  Indians  against  them.  Humanity 
and  public  duty  demanded  that  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  give  security  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  American  citizens  in  Oregon. 
The  Spbakbe,  by  general  consent,  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States : 

I  lay  before  Congress  the  accompanying  memorial 
and  papers,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  a 
special  messenger,  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Governor  and  "  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon 
Territory,"  who  constitute  tbe  temporary  govern- 
ment which  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant  region 
of  our  country  have,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
condition,  organized  for  themselves.  The  memorial- 
ists are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  ex- 
press ardent  attachment  to  their  native  land,  and, 
in  their  present  perilous  and  distressed  situation, 
they  earnestly  invoke  the  aid  and  protection  of 
their  Government. 

They  represent  that  "the  proud  and  powerful 
tribes  of  Indians "  residing  in  their  vicinity,  have 
recently  raised  "the  war-whoop,   and  crimsoned 
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their  tomahawks  in  the  blood  of  their  citizens  ;  " 
that  they  apprehend  that  "  many  of  the  powerful 
tribes  inhabiting  the  upper  valley  of  the  Columbia, 
have  formed  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  hostilities  against  their  settlements  ;  "  that  the 
number  of  the  white  population  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  savages ;  that  they  are  deficient  in  arms 
and  money,  and  fear  that  they  do  not  possess 
strength  to  repel  the  "  attack  of  so  formidable  a  foe, 
and  protect  their  families  and  property  from  violence 
and  rapine."  They  conclude  their  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  reUef  by  declar- 
ing: "If  it  be  at  all  the  intention  of  our  honored 
parent  to  spread  her  guardian  wing  over  her  sons 
and  daughters  in  Oregon,  she  surely  will  not  refuse 
to  do  it  now,  when  they  are  struggling  *ith  all  the 
ills  of  a  weak  and  temporary  government,  and  when 
perils  are  daily  thickening  around  them  and  prepar- 
ing to  burst  upon  their  heads.  When  the  ensuing 
summer's  sun  shall  have  dispelled  the  snow  from  the 
mountains,  we  shall  look  with  glowing  hope  and 
restless  anxiety  for  the  coming  of  your  laws  and 
your  arms." 

In  my  message  of  the  5th  of  August,  1846,  com- 
municating "  a  copy  of  the  convention  for  the  set- 
tlement and  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary," 
I  recommended  to  Congress  that  "  provision  should 
be  made  by  law  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  in 
Oregon."  In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1846, 
and  again  in  December,  1847,  this  recommendation 
was  repeated. 

The  population  of  Oregon  is  believed  to  exceed 
twelve  thousand  souls,  and  it  is  known  that  it  will 
be  increased  by  a  large  number  of  emigrants  during 
the  present  season.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  ac- 
companying memorial  and  papers,  show  that  the 
dangers  to  which  our  fellow-citizens  are  exposed 
are  so  imminent,  that  I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  again 
to  impress  on  Congress  the  strong  claim  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  distant  country  have  to  the 
benefit  of  our  laws  and  the  protection  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  subject,  and  recommend  that  laws  be  promptly 
passed  establishing  a  Territorial  Government,  and 
granting  authority  to  raise  an  adequate  volunteer 
force  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  believed  that  a  regiment  of  mounted 
men,  with  such  additional  force  as  may  be  raised  in 
Oregon,  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  the  required  pro- 
tection. It  is  recommended  that  the  force  raised 
for  this  purpose  should  engage  to  serve  for  twelve 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  No  doubt  is 
entertained,  with  proper  inducements  in  land  boun- 
ties, such  a  force  can  be  raised  in  a  short  time. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  their  service  many  of  them 
will  doubtless  desire  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
settle  upon  the  land  which  they  may  receive  as 
bounty. 

It  is  deemed  important  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  number  of  Indian 
agents  to  reside  among  the  various  tribes  in  Oregon, 
and  that  appropriations  be  made  to  enable  them  to 
treat  with  these  tribes,  with  a  view  to  restore  and 
preserve  peace  between  them  and  the  white  inhab- 
itants. 

Should  the  laws  recommended  be  promptly  pass- 
ed, the  measures  for  their  execution  may  be  com- 
pleted during  the  present  season,  and  before  the 
severity  of  winter  will  interpose  obstacles  in  cross- 


ing the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  not  promptly  passed, 
a  delay  of  another  year  will  be  the  consequence, 
and  may  prove  destructive  to  the  white  settle- 
ments iu  Oregon.  JAMES  K,  POLK. 

Washington,  May  29,  1848. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  said  the  information 
contained  in  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Sates,  which  had  just  been  read, 
had  been  confirmed  by  private  letters  which 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  had  received  from 
citizens  of  Oregon.  The  time  at  which  it  came 
to  them  was  very  opportune.  He  was  happy 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  0.  B. 
Smith)  this  morning  introduce  a  resolution  to 
make  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial Government  in  Oregon  a  special  order, 
but  he  feared,  if  it  was  to  be  preceded  by  the 
appropriation  bills,  that  some  weeks  would 
elapse  before  this  House  could  take  action  upon 
it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  reached  until  the 
arrival  of  a  period  too  late  for  the  purpose 
contemplated  by  this  Message.  What  had  they 
now  heard  ?  Why,  that  the  Indian  tribes  were 
waging  war  against  our  citizens  in  Oregon,  who 
called  upon  us  for  assistance ;  and  it  was  our 
duty  to  respond  promptly  to  that  call,  and  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  protection.  The 
bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon had  been  long  before  Congress,  and  it  had 
been  postponed  again  and  again,  until  the  people 
of  that  Territory  had  been  driven  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  using  for  their  protec- 
tion all  the  power  which  God  and  Nature  had 
given  them.  But  they  now  appealed  to  this 
Government  in  an  unusual  emergency,  and  that 
appeal  should  be  promptly  responded  to  by 
this  House.  Immediate  action  should  be  had 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  people  in  one  of 
our  own  Territories.  He  suggested,  therefore, 
and  he  should  make  such  a  motion  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed,  and  he  should  then  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,)  to  strike  out  all 
that  portion  which  provides  for  making  the 
Oregon  territorial  bill  the  special  order  im- 
mediately after  the  general  appropriation  bills, 
and  insert  words  to  postpone  the  present  special 
orders,  that  immediate  action  might  be  taken 
on  the  territorial  bill,  so  as  to  dispose  of  it  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period.  * 

Mr.  MuEPHT  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  if  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  protection  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  to 
organize  a  territorial  government  in  that  terri- 
tory 8  Could  they  not  act  promptly,  and  adopt 
a  measure  to  furnish  them  with  protection? 
Nay,  could  not  the  Executive  do  it  without  any 
action  of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  OoBB  said  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  its  own  people  without 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  this  bill  was  a  pro- 
tection to  which  the  people  of  Oregon  had  been 
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entitled  for  two  years.  For  more  than  two 
years  they  had  been  promised  the  protection 
of  laws ;  and  now,  when  such  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  the  people  were  exposed 
to  immediate  danger,  and  the  consequences 
■which  followed  if  support  were  withheld, 
why,  he  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  should  they  stop  half  way  ? 

Mr.  0.  therefore  moved  that  the  Message  and 
accompanying  documents  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  printed. 

Mr.  ViNTOw  said  the  Message  now  before  the 
House,  if  he  had  heard  it  correctly,  proposed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  raise  a  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  our  people  in  Oregon,  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  proposed  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  provide  a  terri- 
torial government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 
Now,  there  was  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween these  two  things.  If  our  people  were 
in  danger,  that  might  be  good  ground,  of  course, 
for  raising  a  military  force  for  their  protection ; 
but  a  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
did  not  contemplate  any  such  thing  as  raising 
a  military  force.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in 
such  a  bill  to  make  an  addition  to  the  standing 
army. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Oobb)  contemplated  the  putting  aside 
of  the  appropriation  bills,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  giving 
notice  of  a  provision  which  he  should  move  to 
incorporate  into  that  bill  to  raise  a  military  force 
for  Oregon.  They  were  now  about  entering 
upon  the  month  of  June,  and  the  great  appro- 
priation bills,  which  would  require  much  time 
and  attention  iu  their  consideration,  had  not 
yet  been  acted  upon;  and  unless  the  Honse 
was  disposed  to  give  to  them  more  attention 
than  it  had  heretofore  been  its  pleasure  to 
devote  to  them,  they  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  them  by  the  first  of  July  next,  when 
they  should  enter  upon  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
these  bills  made  provision.  And  after  that 
period  they  would  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  Government  would  not  have 
at  its  command  the  means  which  these  bills 
provided  at  the  time  they  would  be  required. 
If  there  was  an  immediate  necessity  for  raising 
a  military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Oregon,  he  was  willing  that  that  sub- 
ject should  be  promptly  acted  upon ;  but  the 
general  appropriation  bills  were  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  private  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  he  would  suggest,  could  accom- 
plish his  purpose  by  moving  to  make  the  Ore- 
gon territorial  bill  the  special  order  for  Fridays 
and  Saturdays ;  but  if  they  took  up  the  terri- 
torial bill,  and  intended  thereby  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
Oregon,  they  would  not  be  able  to  dispose  of 
it  for  a  month  to  come ;  and  it  was  for  that, 
amongst  other  reasons,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
incorporating  in  the  same  biU  a  proposition  to 
protect  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  one  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  for  that  people. 


Mr.  Haealson  said  it  was  important  to  act 
speedily  on  this  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Our  citizens  who  were 
now  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  were  in  need  of 
military  ^id  to  protect  them  against  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  prompt  action  was  necessary  to  give 
them  that  aid.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill ;  for  when  that  bill  shall  come 
up,  it  would  be  discussed  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week,  and  hence  it  was  important  to 
give  this  Message  such  a  direction — for  instance, 
by  referring  it  to  the  Military  Committee — as 
would  lead  to  the  furnishing  of  speedy  relief 
to  those  who  appealed  to  us  for  protection. 

How  could  this  be  done  ?  They  were  sepa- 
rate questions ;  both  embraced,  it  was  true,  in 
the  Message  of  the  President — one,  however, 
urging  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of 
a  territorial  government  in  Oregon;  and  the 
other  a  specific  recommendation  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  authorized  to  raise  a  volunteer  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  speedily  to  the  scene 
of  these  disturbances,  and  giving  relief  to  our 
citizens  there.  He  wonld  propose,  then,  instead 
of  the  motion  of  his  colleague,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  with  instructions  to  that  com- 
mittee to  report,  and  to  report  forthwith,  if 
they  pleased,  a  bill  to  this  House,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Oregon,  to  give  our  citi- 
zens there  the  relief  they  demand.  Thus  speedy 
relief  would  be  afforded,  and  the  House  would 
not  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  dis-, 
regarding  the  call,  and  engaging  in  idle  debate 
upon  subjects  disconnected  with  that  relief. 
The  two  subjects  were  not  connected  with  each 
other ;  the  one  related  to  the  establishment  of 
a  territorial  government  which  might  tend  nlti- 
mately  to  their  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Indians ;  and  the  other  proposed 
to  raise  a  military  force  for  ■  their  immediate 
relief. 

Mr.  Cobb  would  answer  his  colleague's  inter- 
rogatory with  great  pleasure,  by  telling  him 
that  there  was  not  a  question  which  could  arise 
out  of  the  Oregon  bill,  either  in  its  present 
form  or  as  it  might  be  amended,  which  had 
not  been  discussed  over  and  over  again;  and 
upon  the  determination  of  this  House  to  act, 
or  not  to  act,  would  depend  the  early  decision 
or  the  postponement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Vekablk  concurred  fully  with  the  gentle- 
men who  thought  they  should  adopt  immediate 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon, and  he  took  occasion  to  say  to  his  friend 
from  Vermont,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
disposition  of  others,  it  was  none  of  his  (Mr. 
V.'s)  to  annex  this  amendment  to  the  Oregon 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  discussion 
of  the  question  to  which  the  gentleman  had 
referred.  He  wished  to  stand  rectus  in  curia 
upon  that  question ;  and  when  it  came  up,  he 
trusted  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him 
of  giving  his  views  in  full.    A  more  important 
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and  iateresting  question  had  never,  and  could 
never,  be  agitated.  He  was  unwilling,  by  in- 
direct legislation  or  by  parliamentary  manoeuvre, 
to  avoid  any  question  ;  he  was  willing  that  the 
world  should  know  any  political  opinion  he 
held,  and  to  give  fall  expression  to  it,  affect 
whatever  individual  it  might. 

He  concurred  with  his  friend  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  Haealson.)  He  would  detach  this  ques- 
tion from  party  strife,  from  slavery,  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  and  other  political  questions.  When 
the  voice  of  distress  and  agony  came  up  to  us 
from  those  who  had  carried  their  wives  and 
their  little  ones  into  that  territory  under  the 
expectation  of  our  protection,  let  them  afford 
immediate  relief. 

His  principal  object  in  rising  was  to  inform 
the  people  everywhere  that  there  was  no  dis- 
position, he  believed,  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  disclaimed  on  the  other,  to  blink  this 
great  question.  He  was  willing  to  discuss  it ; 
he  wanted  all  its  principles  to  be  made  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  let  who  would  be 
injured  by  it.  He  wanted  it  understood.  When 
the  Oregon  biU  came  up,  he  hoped  that  no 
hurry  to  adjourn,  or  any  thing  else,  would  pre- 
vent a  thorough  discussion  and  understanding 
of  each  other's  views.  If  the  platform  on 
which  he  and  those  who  thought  with  hirn 
stood  had  a  bad  foundation,  let  it  be  torn  from 
them ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  the  rights 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Confederacy 
were  never  to  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
promise. He  felt  that  his  children  were  the 
legitimate  children  of  the  country;  that  they 
had  an  equal  interest  in  the  common  property 
of  the  Union,  and  no  man  should  say,  you  have 
no  right  to  put  your  foot  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Union.  With  his  heart's  blood  he  would 
defend  that  principle.  In  all  our  broad  terri- 
tory, whether  acquired  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest, by  cession  or  treaty,  his  children  and 
the  children  of  his  constituents  had  the  right 
to  put  their  foot  and  their  property,  and  to 
demand  that  protection  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gave  them.  When  he 
ceased  to  stand  by  this  right,  he  hoped  to  be 
denounced  as  recreant  to  every  high,  noble, 
and  holy  feeling  which  should  fill  an  American 
bosom. 

Mr.  IsTiooLL  obtained  the  floor,  and,  after 
some  conversation — at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Haealson  and  others,  having  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  to  print,  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs — demanded  the 
previous  question. 

The  demand  was  seconded,  and  the  main 
question  ordered,  and  being  taken,  the  amend- 
ment and  motion  as  amended  were  successively 
agreed  to,  and  then  the  Message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and 
printed. 


IN  SENATE. 
Thtjesdat,  June  1. 
Oregon  Territorial  Bill. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beight,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bUl  to  establish 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  moved 
by  Mr.  Hale,  to  insert  the  following  section : 

"  Sec.  — .  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  in- 
habitants of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  en- 
joy all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ad- 
vantages, granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  river 
Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained  in  the 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  territory,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven;  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  in  said 
articles  of  compact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said 
territory ;  and  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the 
provisional  government  established  by  the  people 
thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative 
therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  incompatible  with 
the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by 
the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said 
Territory  of  Oregon ;  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  extended  over,  and  declared  to 
be  in  force  in,  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same  or 
any  provision  thereof  may  be  appUcable." 

Mr.  BuTLEE  briefly  explained  his  course  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  relation  to  the  bill 
of  last  session,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
only  intended  to  make  it  conform  to  the  laws 
of  Iowa.  If  the  biU  now  brought  forward  as 
the  bUl  of  last  session,  contains  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  it  was  adopted  by  a  misconception  on 
his  part.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  extended  that  ordinance  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  which  was  already  covertly 
included  in  the  clause  of  last  session  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  Bright  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The 
bill  would  not  have  been  brought  up  during  his 
absence  but  for  the  recent  events  in  Oregon, 
and  the  Message  of  the  President  on  the  subject. 
The  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  bills 
for  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  with 
the  exception  of  the  12th  section,  which  varies 
in  some  respects  from  the  clause  in  the  other 
bills.  The  laws  of  Oregon  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territory,  and  these  laws  will  remain 
unless  changed  by  the  legislative  authority. 
He  objected  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  insert  the  12th  section  of  the 
bUl  of  the  last  session,  because  it  restricted 
the  Legislature  of  Oregon  too  severely.  If  the 
question  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were  now  to  be 
discussed,  the  biU  could  not  be  passed  for  some 
days,  and  he  regretted  that  that  Senator  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  it  at  this  time.  He 
would  have  no  objection  to  strike  out  the  12th 
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section  if  any  substitute  could  be  provided 
for  it. 

Mr.  'Wkstoott,  if  he  understood  tbe  section, 
regarded  it  as  excluding  slavery,  as  adopting 
the  organic  law  of  Iowa  to  that  effect.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  admit  that  the  act  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Oregon  excluded  slav- 
ery? 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  so  admitted  it. 

Mr.  Hale,  with  leave  of  the  Senator,  with- 
drew his  amendment  for  the  present.  He  had 
been  accused  of  thrusting  a  firebrand  in  the 
Senate.  He  would  now  take  it  out,  and  see 
how  the  bill  would  go  on  without  it.  He 
would  renew  it  hereafter  or  not,  as  he  might 
deem  best. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wbstoott — 

Mr.  Bkight,  with  the  consent  of  the  friends, 
consented  to  strike  out  the  12th  section.  He 
moved  to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Hale  said  if  that  section  was  stricken 
out  he  should  renew  his  amendment.  His 
object  was  to  permit  the  bill  to  pass  in  its 
present  shape.  He  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  striking  out  of  the 
12th  section  would  not  remove  the  diflBculty. 
There  are  three  questions  involved :  1st,  The 
power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  persons 
emigrating  with  their  property  into  the  State ; 
2d,  The  power  of  the  Territorial  Government 
to  do  so ;  and,  3d,  The  power  of  Congress  to 
vest  such  a  power  in  the  Territory.  The 
amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  the  only  course.  He  did  not  wish  to  delay 
the  bin.  But  if  the  matter  was  to  be  gone 
into,  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  separate  the 
military  authority  from  the  residue  of  the  bill, 
and  act  oa  that  at  present. 

Mr.  MiLLEE  expressed  surprise  at  the  extent 
of  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  Oregon 
had  no  right  to  prohibit  slavery.  Where  was 
the  authority  to  create  slavery  there  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  he  was  willing  to  strike 
out  the  12th  section,  and  to  leave  the  territorial 
government  to  take  care  of  itself.  He  had  full 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  territorial 
legislature  to  make  its  own  laws. 

Mr.  Bagbt  referred  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  resolutions  he  had  some  time  since 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  those  which  must 
be  sustained,  and  should  regulate  the  action  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  no  more  right  over 
the  territory  than  it  has  over  any  other  property 
of  the  United  States.  Here  we  were  about  to 
erect  a  wall  around  a  territory  in  which  citizens 
of  other  States  could  not  meet  without  leaving 
their  property  behind  them.  He  differed  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  to  tlie 
twelfth  section.  That  section  was  an  eyesore 
to  him,  and  he  wished  it  stricken  out ;  in  which 
event  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  deeming  it 
sufficient  for  its  purposes  as  it  would  then  stand. 
He  protested  against  the  monstrous  doctrine 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Tork,  (Mr. 


Dickinson,)  and  protested  also  against  these 
attempts  to  stir  up  agitation  in  reference  to  a 
territory  into  which  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  slavery  was  never  likely  to  enter. 

Mr.  Hale.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  ?  I 
have  withdrawn  my  firebrand,  and  this  is  a 
southern  firebrand  which  is  now  thrown  in. 

Mr.  Bagbt.  I  know  he  has  withdrawn  it, 
but  he  promises  to  renew  it.  The  northern 
fire  burns  more  slowly  than  the  southern  fire; 
and  whenever  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire desires  to  renew  it,  he  has  wind  enough 
to  kindle  a  fiame.  He  deprecated  the  new 
doctrine  as  to  these  ephemeral  things  called 
territorial  governments,  by  which  any  twenty 
thousand  settlers  on  the  public  lands  might  set 
up  a  government,  and  demand  the  right  to 
enact  their  own  laws.  He  contended  that  a 
power  could  not  be  delegated  to  a  creature 
which  the  creator  did  not  possess.  If  by  in- 
herent right  the  people  could  form  a  govern- 
ment, why  do  they  come  to  Congress  to  ask 
the  power  ?  and  to  what  extent  could  Congress 
confer  power  ?  Not  beyond  the  power  vested 
in  it  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  FooTE  regretted  that  this  discussion  had 
been  commenced  and  had  gone  on  in  such  a 
strange  manner.  Admitting  that  the  striking 
out  of  the  twelfth  section  would  remove  his 
objection  to  the  bill,  still  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  went  at  length  into  a  question  which 
it  had  been  the  desire  of  many  Senators,  by 
a  mutual  understanding,  to  avoid.  He  was 
prepared  to  go  into  this  question  whenever 
it  was  forced  upon  him;  but  he  had  been 
stricken  with  a  thrOl  of  delight  as  he  listened 
to  the  wise  and  patriotic  suggestions  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yesterday,  that  we  should 
confine  our  attention  to  the  duties  imposed 
on  us.  Should  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Tork  be  taken  up,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  his  views  at  lengtli 
on  this  question.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
agitation  of  this  question  at  the  present  time, 
as  it  might  enable  an  individual  to  whom  the 
Abolitionists  were  attracted,  to  increase  his 
popularity,  and  might  also  have  the  efffect  of 
exciting  the  South  so  as  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  great  party  to  which  he  was  attached 
in  that  section  of  the  Union.  There  was  a 
plan  on  foot  to  distract  the  South,  which  he 
would  expose  at  a  proper  time. 

Mr.  Hale  assured  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  his  friends  did  not  calcidate  on  the 
vote  of  his  State  at  the  pending  election.  He 
had  risen  to  say,  that  this  firebrand  did  not 
come  from  him.  He  had  drawn  out  his  fire- 
brand, but  the  fire  had  burned  more  brightly 
than  before  it  was  taken  out.  He  regretted 
that  Senators  should  now  consider  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  as  insulting  to  the  southern 
States.  If  that  ordinance  was  an  insult,  how 
was  it  they  had  remained  quiet  under  it  more 
than  half  a  century?  With  all  his  respect 
for  gentlemen,  and  all  his  abhorrence  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any,  he  could  not  avoid  saying 
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that  he  felt  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
had  lived  under  an  insult  which  was  sixty 
years  old  hefore  it  was  discovered.  He  charged 
the  Senator  from  Alahama  with  introducing 
and  arguing  abstractions,  while  he  charged 
him  (Mr.  Halb)  with  doing  that  very  thing. 
At  the  risk  of  offending  those  who  had  sus- 
tained him  at  a  time  when  sympathy  was 
worth  something  and  votes  were  worth  more, 
he  had  withdrawn  his  amendment,  and  then  a 
more  pestiferous  movement  was  made. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  asked  if  the  Senator  had  not 
indicated,  when  he  withdrew  his  proposition, 
his  intention  to  introduce  the  firebrand  again, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  one  which  was  about  to 
be  introduced  had  burned  out  ? 

Mr.  Hale  replied.  He  had  asked  the  Ohair 
if  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  his  amendment 
again,  if  he  withdrew  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  offer  his  ? 
Having  been  informed  that  it  would  be  in 
order,  he  withdrew  it,  stating  that  he  might 
offer  it,  or  not,  as  he  should  think  proper.  His 
intention  was,  if  the  bill  was  suffered  to  pass 
in  the  shape  proposed,  not  to  offer  it  again. 
But  when  he  found  other  doctors  dosing  it,  he 
determined  that  he  would  try  his  own  medicine 
again.  He  then  laid  down  his  proposition  that 
slaves  could  not  be  regarded  as  property,  and 
quoted  some  judicial  decisions  to  sustain  him  in 
this  view. 

In  the  views  which  he  had  expressed,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  was  supported  by  many 
distinguished  men  from  the  South.  Every 
southern  gentleman  regarded  the  existence  of 
slavery  as  an  evil,  and  was  anxious  to  free  the 
slaveholding  States  from  the  odium  of  its  intro- 
duction. It  was  alleged  by  some,  that  the 
curse  had  its  origin  in  the  mercenary  course 
pursued  by  the  New  England  merchants,  who 
entered  into  the  traffic  in  slaves  for  profit ; 
others  charged  all  the  responsibility  on  Great 
Britain.  If  the  evil,  therefore,  was  of  that 
odious  character  that  even  the  South  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  its  introduction,  with 
what  consistency  could  southern  Senators  vote 
for  extending  it  to  new  territories  where  it  had 
never  yet  obtained  a  footing,  and  where  it  was 
said  that  it  was  not  likely  to  enter  3  He  gave 
southern  gentlemen  great  credit  for  the  open 
and  manly  manner  in  which  they  expressed 
their  views.  They  met  the  question  fairly  and 
candidly.  Every  man  could  understand  them. 
There  was  no  beating  about  the  bush  among 
them.  With  such  opponents  it  was  gratifying 
to  contend.  Very  different  was  their  course 
to  that  of  certain  animals  which  had  been  char- 
acterized as  northern  men  with  southern  prin- 
ciples. He  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, that  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, he  was  not  influenced  by  truth,  justice,  and 
humanity ;  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  evade 
its  fuU  and  fair  discussion,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  distracting  a 
party,  and  weakening  that  glorious  ticket  which 
Vol.  XVI.— 14 


was  to  sweep  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  like  a  hurricane. 

Mr.  FooTB  begged  to  explain,  that  he  had 
only  named  this  as  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  discussion  of  the  question  at  this  time,  and 
lie  was  prepared,  at  a  proper  time,  to  go  into 
the  proofs  which  had  come  into  his  possession 
on  this  point.  But  he  had  stated,  as  his  main 
objection,  the  delay  of  the  bill ;  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  and  this,  too,  at  a  moment 
when  our  immediate  action  is  demanded  by  the 
perilous  condition  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued  between  Mr. 
Hale  and  Mr.  Foote,  which  partook  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
question  legitimately  before  the  Senate ;  and, 
pending  this  debate. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Feidat,  June  3. 
Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beisht,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  terri- 
torial government  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Beight  withdrew  his  motion  to  strike 
out  the  twelfth  section. 

Mr.  Beeeibn  renewed  the  motion,  and  asked 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Westcott  wished  to  ask  if  Senators 
understood  the  character  and  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  in  Oregon.  He  alluded  to  all  the  laws. 
We  were  about  to  sanction  laws  which  have 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  us.  There  was 
among  them  a  sumptuary  law,  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  any  ardent  spirits  in  the  terri- 
tory. [Mr.  Hale  :  Good !]  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  says  "good,"  and  he  will 
probably  vote  for  the  bill.  But  he  would  ask  if 
the  territorial  government  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  United  States  system  of  import 
duties  ?  The  provisional  government  of  Ore- 
gon was  merely  an  assemblage  of  emigrants 
who  first  went  there — of  all  nations  and  casts 
— and  never  was  recognized  as  a  government 
while  we  held  the  territory  in  joint  occupation 
with  Great  Britain.  He  suggested  these  facts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TuENET  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  when 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  because  he 
regarded  it  as  intended  to  conciliate  the  North 
and  the  South.  But  he  had  withdrawn  it,  and 
it  was  renewed  by  a  Southern  Senator ;  so  that 
it  was  intended  now  to  make  it  a  sectional 
question.  He  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  the 
common  platform  agreed  on  by  the  Democratic 
party.  He  warned  the  Senators  who  advocated 
the  retention  of  the  section,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  they  subjected  themselves  by  withdraw- 
ing the  motion  to  strike  it  out.  The  party 
would  be  at  sea,  and  there  could  be  no  union 
between  the  North  and  South. 

Mr.  Badobk  gave    briefly  his  reasons  for 
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voting  to  retain  the  twelfth  section.  The  set- 
tlers in  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
had  established  a  provisional  government. 
Congress  was  now  called  on  to  sanction  the 
acts  of  this  provisional  government.  Should 
this  section  be  stricken  out,  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon wiU  be  left  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
will  have  no  laws  which  can  be  carried  into 
execution.  Months  must  elapse  before  the 
system  now  to  be  established  can  be  made  ef- 
fective. We  must  either  give  temporary  force 
to  the  laws  now  existing,  or  abolish  them.  He 
regarded  the  retention  of  the  section  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  people  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  the  existing  laws.  He  thought  the  inhabi- 
tants ought  to  have  the  power  to  establish  their 
own  municipal  regulations,  and  that  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  Senate  bill  are  sufiicient 
to  prevent  any  evil  results. 

Mr.  Rusk  regretted  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  had  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion 
to  strike  out  the  section,  because  he  thought  it 
constituted  a  common  ground  on  which  all 
might  have  united,  and  have  avoided  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  slavery  question.  He  took  a 
different  view  of  the  effect  of  this  section  from 
that  taken  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
who  had  just  spoken. 

Mr.  Wbstoott  sent  to  the  Secretary  a  copy 
of  the  organic  laws  of  Oregon,  as  adopted  pre- 
vious to  the  treaty  of  Oregon;  which  was 
read. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  said  it  was  evident  that  this  bill 
did  not  come  to  the  Senate  with  the  twelfth 
section  in  it  by  the  consent  of  a  full  Committee 
on  the  Territories.  It  was  sanctioned  by  two 
members  of  that  committee,  and  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  well-guarded  and  able  bill 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  had 
hoped  the  section  would  be  stricken  out,  and 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  might  be  left  to 
make  such  laws  as  they  may  think  proper, 
whether  they  exclude  or  admit  slavery.  He 
did  not  wish  to  send  out  a  bill  which  could  be 
held  up  by  the  North  as  a  concession  of  the 
South.  He  was  willing  to  give  the  people  the 
right  to  legislate  hereafter,  but  he  was  required 
to  go  further.  He  did  not,  however,  admit 
the  right  of  a  territory  to  legislate  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  Congress.  He  believed  that 
slavery  would  never  exist  in  Oregon,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  discuss  the  question  now. 
But  he  protested  against  the  doctrine  that  any 
territory  could  frame  laws  in  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Badgee  explained  what  he  had  said, 
and  which  (he  complained)  had  been  misunder- 
stood or  misstated,  and  reasserted  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  placed  his  argument  against 
striking  out  the  section.  He  insisted  that  terri- 
tories had  no  power  to  legislate  independent  of 
Oongress ;  that  they  derived  all  their  legislative 
■authority  from  Congress.  The  people  of  Ore- 
■gon  had  established  a  government  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  it  had  continued  by 
^sufferance  and  not  by  right,  until  Congress  shall 


establish  it.  By  the  omission  of  Congress,  the 
people  of  Oregon  have  been  con^pelled  to  make 
laws ;  but  any  of  these  laws — such  as  that  as- 
suming the  right  to  make  war,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  public  lands — as  violate  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government,  are  void. 

Mr.  Rusk  referred  to  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  act  which  gives  to  aU  the  existing  regula- 
tions the  force  and  character  of  laws.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  twelfth  section,  because  it  was 
taken  up  by  politicians  to  foment  discords  in 
the  country  and  on  this  floor.  He  did  not  wish 
to  force,  or  to  restrict  slavery,  in  any  State. 
But  he  would  not  go  into  that  question  now. 
He  hoped  the  friends  of  the  bill  would  recon- 
sider their  course. 

Mr.  NiLES  said  he  had  always  desired  to 
avoid  this  subject  whenever  it  was  introduced 
on  a  mere  abstraction ;  but  now  it  was  brought 
before  us  in  a  bill  of  a  very  important  character 
to  establish  a  form  of  government.  He  objected 
to  the  term  "  firebrand  "  being  applied  to  the 
subject.  The  question,  as  far  as  he  understood 
it,  was,  whether  we  should  incorporate  slavery 
in  the  new  territory,  or  leave  the  door  open, 
and  permit  slavery  to  insinuate  and  establish 
itself  there.  He  understood  the  gist  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  some  Senators  to  be, 
that  slavery  was  the  fundamental  law  of  every 
territory.  If  it  was  intended  to  assert  that  all 
property  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government, 
what  became  of  the  rights  of  the  States  ?  And 
how  could  this  ground  be  taken  by  the  advo- 
cates of  State  rights  ?  The  constitution  took 
no  cognizance  of  property.  Its  regulation  was 
left  to  the  States ;  and  if  what  is  property  in 
one  State  is  not  property  in  another,  we  must 
adopt  some  rule  of  decision  which  wiU  violate 
the  provisions  of  one  State  or  another.  The 
question  is  in  our  hands,  and  the  majority  must 
determine  it,  and  the  minority  must  submit  to 
the  decision.  He  was  ready  to  act  on  this 
view. 

"We  had  been  told  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  touch  slavery,  and  he  went  with 
the  Southern  Senators  in  that  view.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  State  right,  yet  here  it  is  required 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
He  could  not  go  for  this.  To  introduce  slavery 
into  a  territory  now  free  was  a  new  question, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  it.  He 
asked  Senators  if  they  supposed  that  the 
Northern  States  would  send  representatives 
here  to  see  such  a  course  carried  out.  The 
doctrine  that  the  question  of  slavery  should  be 
left  to  the  people  of  the  territory  to  determine, 
(which  might  be  very  popular,)  he  was  opposed 
to,  because  he  did  not  recognize  every  assem- 
blage of  individuals  as  possessing  the  element 
of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Downs  followed.  He  stated  that  he  did 
not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained and  expressed  by  some  of  the  Southern 
Senators.  He  had  never  gone  the  length  of 
asserting  that  slavery  was  the  fundamental  law 
of  any  territory.    He  complained  of  the  asser- 
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tion  that  this  question  concentrated  power  in 
the  South.  He  said  that  the  South  had  never 
received  her  due  portion  of  the  heneflts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  He  did  not  allude  to 
ofiaces.  The  South  was  willing  to  permit  the 
offices,  which  they  considered  as  merely  inci- 
dents, to  be  given  to  the  North ;  but  in  com- 
mercial facilities  and  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  public  benefit,  the  South  had  been  left  far 
behind  the  North.  The  South  did  not  desire 
to  bring  on  this  question  for  debate.  She 
understood  her  position  too  well.  She  knew 
that  her  position  was  a  defensive  one,  and  it 
■was  not  for  her  to  come  forward  and  provoke 
a  discussion.  The  vote  of  the  South  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  an  act  of  self- 
defence  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  assaults 
made  on  her  from  the  North.  There  had  been 
no  preliminary  movements  in  the  South — no 
meetings ;  all  the  movements  were  made  in 
the  North.  And  these  movements  led  to  the 
union  of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fence. On  the  Missouri  question,  the  South 
did  not  move  the  first,  nor  wiU  they  make  the 
first  movement.  They  wUl  expostulate  with 
their  friends  in  the  North  ;  they  would  entreat, 
but  they  woidd  not  move  until  they  should 
find  it  necessary  for  self-preservation.  Let  us 
lay  this  question  at  rest ;  let  us  dig  a  grave 
and  bury  it,  and  swear  on  the  constitution 
never  again  to  disturb  its  repose,  and  every 
member  from  the  South  wiU  come  there  and 
kiss  the  book. 

Mi\  Houston,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  discussion,  moved  to  amend  the 
twelfth  section,  in  the  ninth  line,  by  inserting 
the  following  words :  "  or  in  violation  of  any 
rights  by  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vested  in  or  secured  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,"  so  that  the 
section  would  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  granted 
and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  to  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  provis- 
ional government  established  by  the  people  thereof, 
shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative  therein,  so 
far  as  the  same  be  not  incompatible  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  or  in  violation  of  any  rights  by  the 
law  or  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vested  or  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed,  by  the  Governor  and  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  said  Territory  of  Oregon ;  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  over 
and  declared  to  be  in  force  in  said  Territory,  so  far 
as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof,  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  section — 

Mr.  Calhoun  asked  the  Senator  from  Texas 
what  was  the  object  contemplated  in  his 
amendment ;  whether  it  was  to  give  protection 
to  the  property  of  Southern  gentlemen  ? 


Mr.  Houston  said  his  object  was  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  Oregon.  As  to  slavery,  it  was  a 
question  not  belonging  to  Congress.  It  was  the 
province  of  the  Judiciary  to  set  aside  any  un- 
constitutional act  of  Congress.  He  was  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  any  little  outbreaks  in  this 
chamber.  He  had  no  idea  that  we  were  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  a  crisis — that  the  Union 
was  about  to  be  dissolved.  He  believed  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  He  had  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Sena- 
tors ;  and  that  if  it  should  fail,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  Integrity  and  patriotism  North  and 
South.  He  regretted  to  see  the  most  important 
principles  made  the  football  of  passion  and  bad 
feeling. 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
applicability  of  the  principles  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  Iowa  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Houston  explained. 

Mr.  Hannegan  suggested  that  the  ordinance 
of  1787  could  never  have  been  operative  in 
Iowa. 

Some  further  explanations  on  the  subject 
were  made  between  Mr.  Butlbe  pud  Mr.  Okit- 

TENDBN. 

Mr.  Hannbgan  said  that  every  difficulty  had 
been  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  hoped  the  bill  would  now  be  passed, 
and  that  then,  for  an  important  reason,  the 
Senate  would  go  into  Executive  business. 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  some  explanation  as  to 
the  admission  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Beeeien  added  a  few  words,  and  moved 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Executive  business. 

Mr.  Beioht  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays; 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Upham  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannboan,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Executive 
business,  and,  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  doors  were  reopened,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  June  5. 

The  journal  of  Saturday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  William  Pitt  Ltnde,  a  Eepresentative 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  appeared  this  day, 
was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House. 


IN  SENATE. 

Feidat,  June  23. 
Territory  of  Oregon. 
The  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  taken  up 
for   consideration   as   in    Committee   of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  could  not  see  what 
importance  could  be  attached  to  the  amend- 
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ment,  as  the  ordinance  of  1787  could  have  no 
application  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  where 
it  could  never  be  in  operation. 

Mr.  Badger  said  propria  vigore  the  ordinance 
could  not  apply,  and  there  would  he  no  pro- 
priety in  the  amendment.  But  the  hUl  con- 
ferred on  Oregon  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  given  to  other  Territories  and 
States,  and  on  reference  to  the  subject,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  restriction  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  operative  in  some  of  them.  He  de- 
sired to  guard  against  any  conclusion  that  the 
restriction  should  operate  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  said,  why  did  not 
the  Senator  from  Korth  Carolina  move  at  once 
that  the  inhibition  of  slavery  which  is  adopted 
as  to  Iowa,  should  not  be  adopted  as  to  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  Badqee  contended  that  his  motion  was 
to  that  effect,  although  the  language  was  differ- 
ent. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  argued  that  the 
amendment  was  in  effect  a  prohibition  of  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  whether 
she  wills  it  or  not.  It  is  said  that  Oregon  has 
already  abolished  slavery.  Then  what  do  we 
propose  to  do,  but  to  sanction  what  the  people 
of  Oregon  have  already  done  ?  If  they  have 
excluded  slavery,  we  only  give  approval  of 
their  decision,  with  an  addition  that  it  shall  be 
perpetual.  Slavery  cannot  be  carried  into 
Oregon,  because  it  cannot  be  carried  into  Iowa, 
if  you  pass  the  law  as  it  stands.  It  will  be  as 
perfectly  excluded  as  if  we  passed  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  He  opposed  the  amendment  of  his 
friend  from  Georgia.  By  the  6th  article  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the 
Territory  of  Iowa,  so  far  as  regards  certain 
sections.  The  amendment  under  consideration 
leaves  the  bill  precisely  as  it  stands.  In  every 
view  he  could  take  of  it,  it  could  have  no  effect. 
Was  it  the  intention  of  the  North  to  prohibit 
slavery  for  all  time  ?  Was  it  the  intention  of 
the  South  to  say  this  is  right  ?  Did  the  North 
intend  to  say  that  slavery  might  be  introduced 
in  Oregon?  He  desired  to  see  the  platform 
established.  He  wished  to  have  the  question 
distinctly  determined,  so  that  the  people  might 
understand  what  was  intended  to  be  done.  He 
assured  Southern  Senators,  if  they  voted  for 
this  12th  section,  they  would  vote  the  WUmot 
Proviso. 

Mr.  FooTB  expressed  his  willingness  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  consent  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Badger  said  he  would  do  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  after  he  had  made  a  brief 
explanation  as  to  his  amendment.  He  then 
briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  in  order  to  show  that  that 
Senator  had  not  examined  the  proposition  with 
his  usual  accuracy,  or  that  he  was  less  fortu- 
nate than  usual  in  his  clearness  of  explanation. 
He  then  read  an  extract  from  documents  and 
statutes  on  file,  to  justify  himself  against  the- 


attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him.  Dif- 
ferent minds  took  different  views  of  the  subject, 
and  it  was  his  object  to  throw  out  something 
which  would  settle  and  guide  them.  He  con- 
sidered the  ordinance  of  1787  a  dead  letter  in 
Oregon.  He  considered  Congress  as  having 
full  power  and  authority  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion, until  it  abandoned  this  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  States.  He  believed  that  slavery 
would  never  exist  in  Oregon,  as  it  was  not  de- 
sired there  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  He 
thought  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bbekien  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
mutually  explained  as  to  the  effect  of  the  12th 
section  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  then  sent  to  the 
Chair  the  following  amendment,  to  come  in  at 
the  close  of  the  bUl : 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  prohibition  of 
domestic  slavery  in  said  Territory  whilst  it  remains 
in  the  condition  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hale  then  said  he  thought  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  take  the  question  on  the 
amendment  that  he  had  offered  and  withdrawn, 
and  said  he  should  move  it  when  the  bill  came 
up.     The  following  is  the  amendment : 

That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages,  granted  and  secured 
to  the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of 
compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  territory  on  the  13th  day  of 
July,  1787  ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions,  and  prohibitions  in  said  arti- 
cles of  compact  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said 
territory ;  and  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the 
provisional  government  established  by  the  people 
thereof,  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative 
therein,  so  far  as  the  same  be  not  incompatible  with 
the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  be  altered,  modified,  or  repealed  by 
the  Governor  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  said 
Territory  of  Oregon ;  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  extended  over,  and  declared  to 
be  in  force  in,  said  Territory,  so  far  as  the  same,  or 
any  provision  thereof,  may  be  applicable. 


Monday,  June  26. 
Territory  of  Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  amend — 

Mr.  Dix  said  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  because  he  had  regarded  the  ques- 
tions heretofore  presented  as  abstract  questions. 
Here,  however,  is  an  act  of  legislation  which  is 
to  establish  our  government  over  thousands  of 
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miles.  It  will  affect  the  interests,  the  destinies 
of  the  population  which  will  hereafter  fill  the 
valleys  and  crown  the  mountains  of  Oregon. 
The  discussion  now,  therefore,  conducted  in  a 
temperate  manner,  can  do  no  harm ;  but  out 
of  it  some  light  may  be  struck  to  guide  ns 
through  our  progress.  He  adverted  to  the 
different  views  which  had  been  thrown  out  on 
the  subject ;  but  there  was  a  question  which, 
in  his  opinion,  lay  beyond  all  these,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  may  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  He  referred  to 
that  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
government  of  the  Territories,  and  all  matters 
relating  to  them. 

The  right  to  regulate  all  matters  relating  to 
the  public  domain  may  be  construed  to  extend 
over  all  classes  occupying  those  public  lands. 
He  referred  to  the  constitutional  clause  on  this 
subject,  of  which  he  thought  an  improper  con- 
struction had  been  given.  He  went  into  a  his- 
tory of  the  clause,  dwelling  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  introduced,  and  of  the  proposition 
made  to  amend  it.  The  proposition  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Madison,  and  although  not 
adopted  in  that  form,  it  was  not  rejected. 
That  of  Mr.  Morris  was  favored  and  adopted. 
He  also  stated  the  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  coincidence  of  the  two  subjects  in 
point  of  time,  might,  he  thought,  throw  some 
light  on  the  views  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Madison  denied  the  legality  of  the  ordinance ; 
but  to  give  a  further  insight  into  the  views  of 
Mr.  Madison,  he  read  an  extract  from  a  paper 
in  the  Federalist,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was 
the  author.  Mr.  Madison,  he  thought,  regarded 
the  new  Government  about  to  be  established 
under  the  constitution,  as  intended  to  supply 
defects  in  the  Government  under  the  Confeder- 
ation ;  and  this  was  made  clear  by  Mr.  Madison 
himself  in  the  forty-third  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist. He  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
North-west  Territory  at  the  time  when  this 
ordinance  was  passed ;  and  it  was  in  looking 
at  the  character  of  the  States  about  to  he  ad- 
mitted, that  Mr.  Madison  regarded  this  power 
as  of  very  great  importance. 

He  proceeded  to  show  how  far  this  ordinance 
was  sustained  by  the  action  of  Congress,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  have  before  it  the 
full  benefit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  legislative 
precedents  in  its  favor.  From  these  he  inferred 
an  intention  to  extend  the  area  of  human 
liberty.  Neither  the  framers  of  the  ordinance 
nor  the  first  Congress  could  have  considered 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  incompatible  with 
the  establishment  of  States  out  of  the  North-west 
Territory  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States.  The  authority  of  the  ordinance  was 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana, 
as  appears  from  a  decision  which  he  read  of 
that  court  in  1830.  He  recited  the  dates  of 
several  acts  on  which  he  relied  to  support  his 
views  of  the  force  of  the  ordinance,  and  to 
illustrate    the   action    of  Congress  under  its 
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operation.  He  made  frequent  use  of  extracts 
from  the  several  laws  on  the  subject,  and  from 
the  judicial  decisions  under  them.  Slavery 
existed  in  Louisiana  when  she  came  into  the 
United  States,  and  although  Congress  adopted 
no  course  which  would  interfere  with  the 
vested  rights  of  property  in  that  State,  laws 
were  passed  restricting  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  foreign  countries.  He  looked  at 
the  acts  by  which  subsequent  States  had  been 
admitted,  to  show  that  Congress  had  exercised 
power  over  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories until  they  became  States. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  existence  of  this  power 
in  Congress,  he  quoted  from  very  copiously. 
Writers  on  public  law  concur  in  this  construc- 
tion. He  insisted,  that  by  every  authority 
which  could  be  quoted,  the  question  of  this 
power  had  received  a  similar  decision.  The 
question  of  power,  therefore,  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, indisputable.  He  would  next  consider 
whether  it  was  expedient  in  all  cases  to  exercise 
this  power. 

On  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  the  very  admission, 
broadly  made,  that  it  was  unnecessary,  because 
slavery  would  never  exist  in  that  Territory, 
divested  the  question  of  any  injurious  opera- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  on  the  slave  population,  he  con- 
tended, that  as  productive  surface  was  the 
great  element  in  the  multiplication  of  races,  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  a  larger  surface  tended 
irresistibly  to  the  increase  of  slaves.  So  that 
by  every  step  we  may  take  in  extending  slave 
territory,  we  are  reproducing  the  original  re- 
sponsibility of  the  establishment  of  slavery. 

In  reference  to  emigration  from  Europe,  he 
stated  that  we  had,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  received  an  addition  of  one  million  per- 
sons from  England  and  Ireland ;  yet  this  drain 
did  not  diminish  the  population  of  these  coun- 
tries, because  the  reproduction  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  exhaustion.  The  character  of  the 
various  races  which  flocked  into  our  country 
was  a  subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  philosophical  statesman.  He  believed  the 
only  States  in  which  the  black  population  was 
on  the  increase,  were  those  in  which  slavery 
existed.  He  referred  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks  which  prevailed  in  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  which  never  varied,  that  a  degraded 
race  could  never  multiply.  Emancipated  slaves, 
he  asserted,  never  multiplied. 

It  would  not  he  right  for  us  to  check  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  foreign  countries.  The 
trackless  wastes  of  our  "Western  Territories 
would  be  the  homes  of  all  the  foreign  emigrants 
who  may  flock  into  the  country,  as  well  as  our 
own  surplus  population.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  a  policy  which  looked  to  the  peopling  of  our 
country  from  the  race  most  celebrated  for  its 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  he  considered 
there  could  never  be  a  doubt.     He  admit- 
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ted  that  there  was  a  section  of  the  country 
where  slave  property  was  considered  necessary, 
bnt  in  what  he  had  said  he  had  no  reference  to 
these  States.  He  depicted  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  substitution  of 
indeiiendent  for  slave  labor,  both  as  to  indi- 
vidual interest  and  national  character. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  soil,  climate,  or 
productiveness  of  Oregon,  to  render  slave  labor 
indispensable.  But  it  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed there,  as  in  every  new  country,  for  a 
short  time.  And  he  asked,  would  it  not  be 
unwise  to  decline  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Terri- 
tory where  it  could  not  long  continue  to  exist, 
and  where  it  must  ultimately  wear  out  in  the 
competition  with  free  labor  ?  If  we  strike  out 
the  12th  section,  we  say  that  slavery  may  exist 
in  Oregon,  unless  the  Territorial  Government 
shall  re-enact  the  prohibition  of  it.  Such  he 
considered  to  be  its  effect.  He  read  the  section, 
and  assumed  that  the  part  of  that  section  which 
provides  that  the  laws  existing  in  Oregon  shall 
continue  in  force,  must  operate  as  an  exclusion 
of  slavery  full  as  effectually  as  if  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale)  had  been  adopted. 

He  referred  to  the  positions  he  laid  down  in 
the  discussion  of  the  three  million  bill,  which 
he  still  held.  The  principle  of  these  positions 
was,  that  we  are  bound  to  take  a  territory  as 
we  find  it :  if  we  find  slavery  there,  we  ought 
not  to  abolish  it — if  we  find  that  no  slavery 
exists  there,  we  ought  not  to  introduce  it  so 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a 
Territory ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  over  the 
regulation  of  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  Terri- 
tory becomes  a  State.  He  stiU  maintained 
these  views. 

Mr.  OALHOTJif  said,  if  the  discussion  was  to 
continue,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
continue  it  on  this  amendment.  He  was  not 
now  prepared  to  go  into  the  debate  himself ; 
but  if  no  other  Senator  was  now  prepared  to 
go  on,  he  would  wish  the  bill  to  go  over  until 
to-morrow  morning,  when  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  deliver  his  views. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU  was  then  post- 
poned. 


Thttesdat,  June  29. 
Oregon  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Height,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  amend  the  bill — 

Mr.  Phelps  said  it  was  not  his  purpose, 
when  the  debate  commenced,  to  take  any  part 
in  this  debate,  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous; 
but  he  had  changed  his  purpose,  in  consequence 
of  the  points  which  had  been  taken  by  Sena- 
tors. He  took  a  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  stated  that  it  was 


now  asserted,  that  in  the  teeth  of  this  compro- 
mise. Congress  has  no  power  to  exclude  slavery 
in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  DOW  insisted  that  there  was  in  Congress 
no  power  whatever  to  interfere  in  this  ques- 
tion. Before  he  could  give  his  assent  to  this 
new  doctrine,  he  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine it. 

He  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  too  late  now 
to  set  up  this  objection,  because  it  was  a  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  legislation  of  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  this 
day.  The  acquisition  of  territory  brought  with 
it  the  power  to  govern  it.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress over  it  is  unqualified  and  unlimited.  If 
Congress  possess  the  general  power  of  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  Territories,  it  has  the  same 
power  as  the  State  Governments  have  over  their 
territoiy.  If  there  are  any  restrictions  on  this 
power,  "he  called  on  Senators  to  point  out  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  contains  them. 
There  is  no  restriction,  unless  it  be  one  arising 
from  the  subject  itself. 

He  admitted  that  aU  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment are  held  in  trust ;  but  there  is  no  analogy 
between  this  and  a  common  legal  trust.  No 
two  things  are  wider  than  a  legislative  power 
and  a  legal  trust :  the  former  involves  a  large 
amount  of  discretion.  The  analogy  drawn  be- 
tween the  Government  and  a  corporation  was 
well  enough  in  principle,  but  it  had  no  applica- 
tion in  this  case.  He  examined  the  character 
of  slave  property,  which  had  its  origin  in  do- 
mestic relations;  it  is  merely  an  incident  to 
the  relation  between  parent  and  child,  and  a 
still  closer  incident  to  the  relation  between 
master  and  servant ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  apprentice ;  it  can 
exist  nowhere  where  that  relation  does  not 
exist.  The  right  of  the  citizen  to  remove  his 
property  into  any  other  State  is  fully  admitted ; 
but  the  citizen,  when  he  removes  his  property 
to  another  State,  takes  it  there  subject  to  the 
local  laws  of  that  State.  Does  not  this  hold 
good  as  to  all  property  ?  This  is  a  species  of 
property  which  is  not  recognized  everywhere 
as  such :  the  citizen  can  remove  property  which 
is  everywhere  recognized  as  such,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  carry  a  peculiar  kind  of  property, 
only  recognized  as  such  in  his  own  State.  If 
he  has  a  right  to  carry  this  property,  how  is  it 
that  he  can  lose  his  title  to  it  ?  It  is  not  so  as 
to  goods  and  merchandise,  which  are  recognized 
and  respected  everywhere.  You  may  carry 
your  property  where  you  please,  but  it  must 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where 
he  selects  his  residence.  This  slave  property  is 
incident  to  a  peculiar  institution  which  is  per- 
mitted in  particular  States,  but  is  not  permit- 
ted to  exist  in  others.  If  you  take  it  into  those 
'States  in  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  exist, 
how  is  it  to  stand  against  the  power  of  local 
legislation  ? 

But  it  is  stiU  further  insisted  that  the  South 
has  the  power  to  carry  its  property  into  any 
other  State,  and  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  local 
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legislation.  Admit  this,  and  the  power  is 
yielded  to  spread  slavery  over  any  territory 
you  may  acquire ;  and  wherever  the  area  of  free- 
dom is  to  be  extended,  the  standard  of  slavery 
must  be  carried  with  it.  Against  this,  he 
must  enter  his  protest.  Before  he  could  admit 
this  doctrine,  he  must  see  the  clause  which  ties 
up  his  hands. 

It  had  been  said,  the  constitution  recognizes 
this  description  of  property.  The  constitution 
speaks  of  persons  "  held  to  service,"  but  it  is 
silent  as  to  their  being  property.  He  denied 
that  what  was  incident  to  a  domestic  relation, 
and  ceased  when  the  institution  ceased,  could 
be  regarded  as  property.  The  regulation  which 
binds  master  to  slave  is  confined  to  the  State 
in  which  that  relation  exists,  but  cannot  extend 
beyond  it.  But  where  did  Southern  Senators 
find  the  clause  authorizing  the  extension  of  this 
institution,  by  the  introduction  of  slavery  in 
States  whose  local  legislation  is  opposed  to  it  ? 
The  claim  is  asserted  to  introduce  slavery  into 
Oregon :  he  would  like  to  know  on  what  basis 
it  rested.  The  master,  when  he  takes  his  slave 
into  a  free  State,  emancipates  him,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  It  depends  not  on  his  will,  but  on 
the  local  laws  of  the  State  into  which  he  has 
carried  his  slave. 

The  people  of  Oregon  having  formed  a  tem- 
porary government,  adopted  a  system  of  laws 
by  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  This  clause 
recognizes  those  laws,  and  the  motion  is  to 
strike  out  the  clause.  If  we  are  called  on  to 
force  the  institution  on  the  Territory,  it  may 
be  weU  to  look  at  the  consequences.  If  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  institution,  the  institu- 
tion is  not  adapted  to  them.  It  is  suited  to  a 
dififerent  region  of  country.  Let  us  not  force 
it  on  them.  If  they  are  to  have  it,  let  them 
introduce  it  themselves,  when  they  have  grown 
up  into  greater  power.  We  should  let  them 
alone. 

He  disclaimed  any  desire  to  make  a  display 
by  going  into  the  thousand  and  one  stories — 
some  exaggerated,  and  others  without  founda- 
tion— with  which  the  Senate  was  entertained 
yesterday.  He  did  not  intend  to  throw  any  re- 
proach on  the  South  because  of  the  existence  of 
slavery.  The  people  of  the  South  had  received 
it  from  their  ancestors.  He  was  willing  to  say, 
as  far  as  his  narrow  observation  had  extended, 
that  many  of  the  slaves  were  much  better 
treated  than  he  previously  had  expected.  StiU 
it  was  an  evil — admitted  to  be  such  by  many 
Southern  gentlemen  themselves ;  and  he  hoped 
no  favor  would  be  shown  to  an  effort  to  extend 
the  institution. 

If  the  new  ground  taken,  which  violates  the 
Missouri  compromise,  be  maintained,  he  fore- 
saw great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  question 
in  that  case  never  can,  never  will  be  settled.. 
It  can  only  be  settled  by  a  withdrawal  of  the 
free  States.  He  would  not  have  meddled  with 
this  debate,  but  his  silence  was  forbidden  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVBS. 
Thuesdat,  July  6. 
Important  Message  from  the  President — Peace 
with  Mexico — Treaty  Ratified,  hy  each  Power, 
and  Batifications  Exeha/nged— -Terms  and 
Conditions  of  the  Treaty — Important  Recomr 
mendations. 

The  Speakeb  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing Message  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States : 

I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  Kepublio,  the  ratifi- 
cations of  which  were  duly  exchanged  at  the  city 
of  Queretaro,  in  Mexico,  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1848. 

The  war  in  which  our  country  was  reluctantly  in- 
volved, in  the  necessary  vindication  of  the  national 
rights  and  honor,  has  been  thus  terminated ;  and  I 
congratulate  Congress,  and  our  common  constitu- 
ents, upon  the  restoration  of  an  honorable  peace. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  constitute  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  and 
signal  successes  of  our  arms  wiU  be  a  guarantee  of 
security  for  the  future,  by  convincing  all  nations 
that  our  rights  must  be  respected.  The  results  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  have  given  to  the  United 
States  a  national  character  abroad  which  our  coun- 
try never  before  enjoyed.  Our  power  and  our  re- 
sources have  become  known,  and  are  respected 
throughout  the  world;  and  we  shall  probably  be 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  another 
foreign  war  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  that  we  have  passed  through 
a  war  of  more  than  two  years'  duration,  with  the 
business  of  the  country  uninterrupted,  with  our 
resources  unexhausted,  and  the  public  credit  unim- 
paired. 

I  communicate  for  the  information  of  Congress 
the  accompanying  documents  and  correspondence 
relating  to  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Before  the  treaty  can  be  fully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired. It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  stipulated  by  the  twelfth  article  to  be 
paid  to  Mexico  in  four  equal  annual  instalments. 
Three  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1847,  and  that  sum  was  paid  to  the 
Mexican  Government  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  treaty. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  provides,  that  "in 
order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  pre- 
cision upon  authoritative  maps,  and  to  establish 
upon  the  ground  landmarks  which  shall  show  the 
limits  of  both  Republics,  as  described  inthe  present 
article,  the  two  Governments  shall  each  appoint  a 
commissioner  and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at  the  port 
of  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the 
said  boundary  in  its  whole  course  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte."  It  will  be  necessary  that 
provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  the  appoint- 
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mcnt  of  a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a 
commissioner  and  surveyor  to  be  appointed  by 
Mexico,  in  executing  the  stipulations  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

It  will  be  proper  also  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
appointment  of  a  "board  of  commissioners"  to 
adjudicate  and  decide  upon  all  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Mexican  Government,  which,  by  the 
treaty,  have  been  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  have  been  ceded 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and  now  constitute 
a  part  of  our  country.  Embracing  nearly  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, and  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Bio  Grande,  a  mean  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
these  possessions  to  the  United  States.  They  con- 
stitute of  themselves  a  country  large  enough  for  a 
great  empire,  and  their  acquisition  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  Rich 
in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  with  a  climate 
of  great  salubrity,  they  embrace  the  most  impor- 
tant ports  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent 
of  North  America.  The  possession  of  the  ports  of 
San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  command  the  al- 
ready valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce  of 
the  Pacific.  The  number  of  our  whale-ships  alone, 
now  employed  in  that  sea,  exceeds  seven  hundred, 
requiring  more  than  twenty  thousand  seamen  to 
navigate  them ;  while  the  capital  invested  in  this 
particular  branch  of  commerce  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  excellent 
harbors  of  Upper  California  will,  under  our  flag, 
afford  security  and  repose  to  our  commercial  marine ; 
and  American  mechanics  will  soon  furnish  ready 
means'of  ship-building  and  repair,  Avhich  are  now 
so  much  wanted  in  that  distant  sea. 

By  the  acquisition  of  these  possessions,  we  are 
brought  into  immediate  proximity  with  the  west 
coast  of  America,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Russian 
possessions  north  of  Oregon ;  with  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and,  by  a  direct  voyage  in 
steamers,  we  will  be  in  less  than  thirty  days  of  Can- 
ton and  other  parts  of  China. 

In  this  vast  region,  whose  rich  resources  are  soon 
to  be  developed  by  American  energy  and  enterprise, 
great  must  be  the  augmentation  of  our  commerce  ; 
and  with  it,  new  and  profitable  demands  for  me- 
chanic labor  in  all  its  branches,  and  new  and  valua- 
ble markets  for  our  manufactures  and  agricultural 
products. 

While  the  war  has  been  conducted  with  great 
humanity  and  forbearance,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess on  our  part,  the  peace  has  been  concluded  on 
terms  the  most  liberal  and  magnanimous  to  Mexico. 
In  her  hands  the  territories  now  ceded  had  re- 
mained, and,  it  is  believed,  would  have  continued  to 
remain,  almost  unoccupied,  and  of  little  value  to  her 
or  to  any  other  nation ;  whilst,  as  a  part  of  our 
Union,  they  will  be  productive  of  vast  benefits  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  commercial  world,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  mankind. 

The  immediate  establishment  of  territorial  gov- 
ernments, and  the  extension  of  our  laws  over  these 
valuable  possessions,  are  deemed  to  be  not  only  im- 
portant, but  indispensable  to  preserve  order,  and 
the  due  administration  of  justice  within  their  limits, 
to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  the  vast  resources  and 


wealth  which  their  acquisition  has  added  to  our 
country. 

The  war  with  Mexico  having  terminated,  the  power 
of  the  Executive  to  establish  or  to  continue  tem- 
porary civil  governments  over  these  territories, 
which  existed  under  the  laws  of  nations  whilst  they 
were  regarded  as  conquered  provinces,  in  our  mili- 
tary  occupation,  has  ceased.  By  their  cession  to 
the  United  States,  Mexico  has  no  longer  any  power 
over  them  ;  and,  until  Congress  shall  act,  the  inhab- 
itants will  be  without  any  organized  government. 
Should  they  be  left  in  this  condition,  confusion  and 
anarchy  will  be  likely  to  prevail. 

Foreign  commerce  to  a  considerable  amount  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Upper  California, 
which  will  require  to  be  regulated  by  our  laws.  As 
soon  as  our  system  shall  be  extended  over  this 
commerce,  a  revenue  of  considerable  amount  will 
be  at  once  collected,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  it 
will  be  annually  increased.  For  these  and  other 
obvious  reasons,  I  deem  it  my  duty  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  session. 

In  organizing  governments  over  these  terri- 
tories, fraught  with  such  vast  advantages  to  every 
portion  of  our  Union,  I  invoke  that  spirit  of  con- 
cession, conciliation,  and  compromise  in  your  delib- 
erations, in  which  the  constitution  was  framed,  in 
which  it  should  be  administered,  and  which  is  so 
indispensable  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  har- 
mony and  union  of  the  States.  We  should  never 
forget  that  this  Union  of  confederated  States  was 
established  and  cemented  by  kindred  blood,  and  by 
the  common  toils,  sufferings,  dangers,  and  triumphs 
of  all  its  parts,  and  has  been  the  ever  augmenting 
source  of  our  national  greatness,  and  of  all  our 
blessings. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  period  since  the 
warning  so  impressively  given  to  his  countrymen  by 
Washington  to  guard  against  geographical  divisions 
and  sectional  parties,  which  appeals  with  greater 
force  than  the  present  to  the  patriotic,  sober- 
minded,  and  reflecting  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  Who  can  calculate  the  value 
of  our  glorious  Union  ?  It  is  a  model  and  example 
of  free  government  to  all  the  world,  and  is  the  star 
of  hope  and  the  haven  of  rest  to  the  oppressed  of 
every  clime.  By  its  preservation,  we  have  been 
rapidly  advanced  as  a  nation  to  a  height  of  strength, 
power,  and  happiness  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  As  we  extend  its  blessings 
over  new  regions,  shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  en- 
danger its  existence  by  geographical  divisions  and 
dissensions  ? 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  early  settlement 
of  these  distant  possessions,  I  recommend  that  lib- 
eral grants  of  the  public  lands  be  secured  to  all  our 
citizens  who  have  settled,  or  may  in  a  limited  period 
settle,  within  their  limits. 

In  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
orders  have  been  issued  to  our  military  and  naval 
forces  to  evacuate,  without  delay,  the  Mexican 
provinces,  cities,  towns,  and  fortified  places  in  our 
military  occupation,  and  which  are  not  embraced  in 
the  territories  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  army 
is  already  on  its  way  to  the  United  States.  That 
portion  of  it,  as  well  regulars  as  volunteers,  who 
engaged  to  serve  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  will 
be  discharged  as  soon  as  they  can  be  transported  or 
marched  to  convenient  points  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes.    A  part  of  the  regular  army  will  be  em- 
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ployed  in  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  to 
afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  guard 
our  interests  in  these  territories. 

The  old  army,  as  it  existed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Mexico — especially  if  authority 
be  given  to  fill  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  several 
corps  to  the  maximum  number  authorized  during 
the  war — ^it  is  believed,  will  be  a  sufficient  force  to 
be  retained  in  service  during  a  period  of  peace.  A 
few  additional  officers  in  the  line  and  staff  of  the 
army  have  been  authorized ;  and  these,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  necessary  in  the  peace  establishment, 
and  should  be  retained  in  the  service.  The  number 
of  the  general  officers  may  be  reduced,  as  vacancies 
occur  by  the  casualties  of  the  service,  to  what  it 
■was  before  the  war. 

While  the  people  of  other  countries,  who  live 
under  forms  of  government  less  free  than  our  own, 
have  been  for  ages  oppressed  by  taxation  to  sup- 
port large  standing  armies  in  periods  of  peace,  our 
experience  has  shown  that  such  establishments 
are  unnecessary  in  a  republic.  Our  standing  army 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  society.  It  is  com- 
posed of  free  citizens,  who  are  ever  ready  to  take 
Tip  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country,  when  an 
emergency  requires  it.  Our  experience  in  the  war 
just  closed  fully  confirms  the  opinion,  that  such  an 
army  may  be  raised  upon  u,  few  weeks'  notice,  and 
that  our  citizen-soldiers  are  equal  to  any  troops  in 
the  world.  No  reason,  therefore,  is  perceived  why 
we  should  enlarge  our  land  forces,  and  thereby 
subject  the  treasury  to  an  annual  increased  charge. 

Sound  policy  requires  that  we  should  avoid  the 
creation  of  a  large  standing  army  in  a  period  of 
peace.  No  public  exigency  requires  it.  Such 
armies  are  not  only  expensive  and  unnecessary,  but 
may  become  dangerous  to  liberty. 

Besides  making  the  necessary  legislative  provisions 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  establish-" 
ment  of  Territorial  Governments  in  the  ceded 
country,  we  have,  upon  the  restoration  of  peace, 
other  important  duties  to  perform.  Among  these, 
I  regard  none  as  more  important  than  the  adoption 
of  proper  measures  for  the  speedy  extinguishment 
of  the  national  debt.  It  is  against  sound  policy  and 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  a  public  debt 
should  be  permitted  to  exist  a  day  longer  than  the 
means  of  the  treasury  will  enable  the  Government 
to  pay  it  off. 

We  should  adhere  to  the  wise  policy  laid  down 
by  President  Washington,  of  "  avoiding  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  public  debt  amounted  to  $17,788,799  62. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  has  been 
necessarily  increased,  and  now  amounts  to  $65,778,- 
450  41,  including  the  stock  and  treasury  notes  which 
may  yet  be  issued  under  the  act  of  January  28, 
1847,  and  the  sixteen  million  loan  recently  nego- 
tiated under  the  act  of  March  31,  1848. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  treaty 
stipulates  that  twelve  millions  of  dollars  shall  be 
paid  to  Mexico  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  of 
three  millions  each ;  the  first  of  which  will  fall  due 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1849.  The  treaty  also  stipu- 
lates that  the  United  States  shall "  assume  and  pay  " 


to  our  own  citizens  "  the  claims  already  liquidated 
and  decided  against  the  Mexican  Republic,"  and 
"  all  claims  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  Mex- 
ican Government"  "to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
three  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars."  The 
"  liquidated "  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Mexico,  as  decided  by  the  joint  board 
of  commissioners  under  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  of  the  11th  of  April, 
1839,  amounted  to  $2,026,139  68.  This  sum  was 
payable  in  twenty  equal  quarterly  instalments.  Three 
of  them  have  been  paid  to  the  claimants  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  two  by  the  United 
States ;  leaving  to  be  paid  of  the  principal  of  the 
liquidated  amount  assumed  by  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  $1,619,604  76,  together  with  the  interest 
thereon.  These  several  amounts  of  "liquidated" 
and  unliquidated  claims  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  may  be  paid  as  they  fall  due 
out  of  the  accruing  revenue,  without  the  issue  of 
stock  or  the  creation  of  any  additional  public  debt, 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  Congress  the 
importance  of  husbanding  all  our  national  resources, 
of  limiting  the  pubhc  expenditures  to  necessary  ob- 
jects, and  of  applying  all  the  surplus  at  any  time  in 
the  treasury  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  I 
recommend  that  authority  be  vested  in  the  Executive 
by  law  to  anticipate  the  period  of  reimbursement  of 
such  portion  of  the  debt  as  may  not  be  now  redeem- 
able, and  to  purchase  it,  at  par,  or  at  the  premium 
which  it  may  command  in  the  market,  in  all  cases 
in  which  that  authority  has  not  already  been  grant- 
ed. A  premium  has  been  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  loans ;  and 
if  when  the  Government  becomes  a  purchaser  of  its 
own  stock,  it  shall  command  a  premium  in  the 
market,  it  will  be  sound  policy  to  pay  it,  rather  than 
to  pay  the  semi-annual  interest  upon  it.  The  in- 
terest upon  the  debt,  if  the  outstanding  treasury 
notes  shall  be  funded,  from  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  until  it  shall  fall  due  and  be  redeemable,  will 
be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  principal,  which  must 
itself  be  ultimately  paid. 

Without  changing  or  modifying  the  present  tariff 
of  duties,  so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  our 
commerce  under  its  benign  operation,  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  that  source  and  from  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  will,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
enable  the  government  to  discharge  annually  sev- 
eral millions  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sess the  means  of  meeting  necessary  appropriations 
for  all  other  proper  objects.  Unless  Congress  shall 
authorize  largely  increased  expenditures,  for  objects 
not  of  absolute  necessity,  the  whole  public  debt  ex- 
isting before  the  Mexican  war,  and  that  created 
during  its  continuance,  may  be  paid  off,  without  any 
increase  of  taxation  on  the  people,  long  before  it 
will  fall  due. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  should  adopt 
a  policy  suited  to  a  state  of  peace.  In  doing  this, 
the  earliest  practicable  payment  of  the  public  debt 
should  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  action.  Profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  should  avoid  the 
errors  into  which  the  country  was  betrayed  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1815.  In  a  few  years  after  that  period,  a  broad 
and  latitudinous  construction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  unfortunately  received  but  too 
much  countenance.  Though  the  country  was  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  public  debt,  large  and  in  some 
instances  unnecessary   and  extravagant  expendi- 
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tures  were  authorized  by  Congress.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  payment  of  the  debt  was 
postponed  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  even 
then,  it  was  only  accomplished  by  the  stern  will  and 
unbending  policy  of  President  Jackson,  who  made 
its  payment  a  leading  measure  of  his  administration. 
He  resisted  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  divert 
the  public  money  from  that  great  object,  and  apply 
it  in  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditures  for 
other  objects,  some  of  them  of  more  than  doubtful 
constitutional  authority  and  expediency. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
observe  a  proper  economy  in  its  expenditures,  and 
be  confined  in  its  action  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  to  the  few  general  objects  of 
its  care,  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  leaving  all 
municipal  and  local  legislation  to  the  States,  our 
greatness  as  a  nation  in  moral  and  physical  power, 
and  in  wealth  and  resources,  cannot  be  calculated. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  oppressive  measures 
operating  unequally  and  unjustly  upon  sections  and 
classes  will  be  avoided ;  and  the  people,  having  no 
cause  of  complaint,  will  pursue  their  own  interests, 
under  the  blessings  of  equal  laws  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  just  and  paternal  Government. 

By  abstaining  from  the  exercise  Df  all  powers  not 
clearly  conferred,  the  cement  of  our  glorious  Union, 
now  numbering  thirty  States,  will  be  strengthened 
as  we  grow  in  age  and  increase  in  population,  and 
our  future  destiny  will  be  without  a  parallel  or  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  nations. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  July  6,  1848. 

The  Message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  BuET  moved  to  refer  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  making  provisions  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  to  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means ;  so  much  as  related  to  the 
army,  to  the  Oomnaittee  on  Military  Affairs ; 
so  much  as  related  to  the  establishment  of  terri- 
torial governments,  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories ;  and  that  the  Message  he  printed. 

Mr.  MoKat  suggested  to  the  gentleman  to 
modify  his  motion.  There  was  another  very 
important  part  of  the  Message — much  more 
important  than  that  which  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect ;  for  those  would  not  be  needed  until  the 
next  session.  He  referred  to  that  which  pro- 
posed to  authorize  the  President  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  the  Government,  and  suggested 
that  that  portion  be  referred  also  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BuBT  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and 
modified  his  motion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained  the 
floor,  and  moved  the  previous  question  on  Mr. 
Bitbt's  motion. 

Pending  this  question,  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thdesdat,  July  6. 

The  Oregon  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beight,  the  prior  orders 

were  postponed,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to 


the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Terri- 
torial Government  in  Oregon ;  when — 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  M!r.  Davis,  of  Mississippi — 

Mr.  Mason  addressed  the  Senate.  He  stated 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  had  midertaken  to 
pass  laws  purely  conventional  and  without  au- 
thority, among  which  was  one  prohibiting 
slavery  therein  forever.  No  one  now  believes 
that  the  people  of  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  have  the  right  to  pass  any  laws 
which  can  be  binding,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Government.  By  the  12th 
section  of  this  bill,  the  laws  of  Oregon  are  sanc- 
tioned, among  which  is  this  law  prohibiting 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  Territory,  or  in 
other  words,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  that  Territory.  It  becomes  us  to 
uncover  this  act,  and  to  defeat  it.  Our  object 
should  be  to  defeat  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  Should  this  measure  succeed,  and 
slavery  be  prohibited,  it  will  be  in  derogation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution. 

He  referred  to  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
make  the  construction  of  the  constitution  a 
mere  struggle ,  for  power,  and  predicted  the 
most  calamitous  results  from  a  continuance  of 
such  a  course.  He  went  into  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  the  provision  oon»erning  slavery 
into  the  constitution,  to  show  that  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  adopted,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
aid  of  three  New  England  States;  the  two- 
thirds  vote  being  inserted  for  an  equivalent. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  a  compact  formed 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  people  in  possession  of  the  North-west 
Territory,  before  the  constitution  was  formed. 
The  history  of  that  ordinance  is  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  as  the  journals  were  not  made  public. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  much  con- 
flict. The  item  concerning  slavery  was  the 
result  of  compromise.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  most  of  the  States  were  large 
importers  of  slaves,  and,  having  an  immense 
territory  under  their  control,  they  limited  the 
territory  within  which  slavery  should  he  per- 
mitted to  exist.  This  will  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  slave  clause  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  He  recited  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  perfection  of  the 
ordinance.  Some  States  came  into  the  measure 
with  difficulty,  and  some  with  a  protest.  He 
read  several  extracts  from  the  papers  before 
him,  to  show  the  various  action  of  the  States 
on  the  subject.  The  course  of  New  York  in 
1780  he  contrasted  with  the  course  of  her  able 
representative  on  this  floor  (Mr.  Dix)  now. 
Virginia  never  would  have  been  a  party  to  that 
compact,  never  would  have  made  the  cession 
she  did,  had  she  supposed  her  right  to  extend 
her  population  whither  she  would,  would  have 
been  denied.  Slaves  form  a  great  part  of  the 
property  of  the  South,  and  are  a  considerable 
element  of  her  political  power ;  and  he  asked, 
by  what  authority  was  this  property  to  be 
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touched  and  interfered  with  by  the  General 
Government?  Legislative  discretion  he  re- 
garded as  limited  by  the  object  of  the  trust 
committed  to  it ;  and  it  did  not  extend  to  any 
interference  with  the  question  of  slavery. 
There  were  States  who  did  not  regard  the  slave 
as  a  trust,  as  he  was  defined  to  be  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  as  a  real  property,  which 
the  owner,  under  the  sanctions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  take  where  he  pleases.  There  are 
now  three  millions  of  slaves  penned  up  in  the 
slave  States,  and  they  are  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, increasing  faster  than  the  whites.  And 
are  the  slaves  to  be  always  confined  within 
what  may  be  deemed  their  prison  States  ?  He 
referred  to  the  attempt  to  settle  the  manumitted 
slaves  of  John  Randolph  on  lands  purchased 
for  that  purpose  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  when 
they  were  forcibly  driven  oflr,  to  show  the 
character  of  the  humanity  which  was  professed 
by  the  anti-slavery  party. 

That  a  slave  was  not  property,  but  a  mere 
incident  to  a  domestic  relation,  as  was  asserted 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  he  entirely  de- 
nied. The  slave  was  property  under  the  con- 
struction of  the  common  law.  The  first  slave 
who  landed  on  our  shores  brought  his  condition 
with  him,  and  it  was  recognized  by  the  colonial 
laws.  That  condition  was,  that  he  was  the 
substantial  property  of  his  master — ^not  tempo- 
rarily, as  in  the  case  of  master  and  apprentice, 
but  for  life.  Writers  have  described  him,  not 
as  an  incident  to  a  domestic  relation,  but  as  an 
incident  to  the  right  of  conquest.  What  forms 
may  be  thrown  round  him  by  convention  or  by 
law,  is  another  question.  In  Africa,  they  are 
either  taken  in  battle  or  sold  by  parents ;  but 
they  are  in  bondage — ^perpetual  bondage ;  and 
this  condition  they  bring  with  them  here,  and 
it  is  recognized  by  our  laws.  The  first  slaves 
were  brought  to  Virginia  in  1620,  by  a  Dutch 
vessel,  and  were  sold  as  merchandise  ;  and  this 
was  done  with  the  knowledge  and  permission 
of  the  British  Crown.  This  proves  that  it 
requires  no  special  legislation  to  institute 
slavery,  but  it  must  require  a  special  law  to 
abolish  it.  He  denied  the  proposition  that 
when  a  slave  enters  a  free  State,  where  there 
is  no  such  domestic  relation,  he  becomes  free, 
on  this  ground,  that  the  relation  cannot  be 
abolished  without  a  special  lassv.  There  was  no 
law,  originating  under  the  present  constitution, 
until  1820,  which  interfered  with  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  a  slave  to  carry  his  property  with 
him  into  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Con- 
gress had  never  undertaken  any  thing  more 
than  to  regulate  the  subject  in  the  admission  of 
any  new  territory. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  biU  be  passed  over 
informally  until  to-morrow,  which  was  agreed 
to. 


FiiiDAT,  July  7. 
Oregon  Bill, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beigsht,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order, 
being  the  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Oregon ;  when — 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  said,  that  although 
the  British  Parliament  was  considered  as  om- 
nipotent, still  the  meanest  subject  was  protected 
in  his  property.  How  strange,  therefore,  must 
it  appear,  that  the  American  Congress  should 
be  engaged  in  seriously  discussing  a  question 
which  affects  the  property  of  fifteen  of  the 
States  of  the  Union !  The  admission  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  implies 
the  right  of  Congress  to  establish  slavery.  And 
what  would  be  thought  if  the  fifteen  slavehold- 
ing  States  were  to  come  forward  with  a  propo- 
sition to  Congress  to  establish  slavery  in  the 
States  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist  ?  Or,  if 
it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  any  citizen  of  the 
free  States  from  entering  a  slaveholding  State 
with  his  property,  would  not  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  be  denied?  He  looked  on 
the  present  question  as  a  question  of  power,  in 
which  the  numerical  strength  of  the  free  States 
was  to  be  arrayed  against  the  feebleness  of  the 
South.  In  this  condition,  the  South  has  only 
to  say,  "We  stand  still;  we  have  not  the 
power  to  resist."  The  South  invokes  the  free 
States  to  stay  their  hands,  and  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  mandates  of  the  constitution. 

He  referred  to  the  restricted  nature  of  our 
Government,  and  quoted  from  the  authorities, 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
reference  to  the  Territories.  He  regarded  the 
word  "  territory  "  in  the  constitution  as  mean- 
ing nothing  more  nor  less  than  land.  Congress 
had  a  right  to  protect  this  property,  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made,  and  to  establish  judicial 
districts  and  courts  to  try  criminals  who  may 
commit  offences  against  the  property.  Beyond 
this  power,  he  thought.  Congress  could  not  go. 
Wherever  the  framers  of  the  constitution  in- 
tended to  confer  exclusive  legislation,  they  in- 
serted in  the  constitution  proper  terms  to 
express  that  intention.  The  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  territorial  governments,  although 
it  had  been  denied  by  some,  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  _  But 
if  Congress  had  the  power,  it  must  use  it  in 
reference  to  its  character  as  a  trust — it  must 
act  as  a  mere  agent.  The  territory  is  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  If  Congress 
had  the  power  to  distribute  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  States,  and  were  to  do  so, 
would  it  be  tolerated  if  Congress  were  to  give 
a  portion  of  this  land  free,  while  it  clogged 
another  with  the  condition  that  no  slave  should 
be  there  ?  Yet  the  principle  was  the  same  in 
this  case  as  in  the  effort  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territories. 
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Gentlemen  had  referred  to  former  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  had  brought  forward  prece- 
dents to  throw  their  light  on  our  path.  He 
examined  some  of  these  precedents,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  did  not  aid  the  purposes  of 
those  who  had  brought  them  forward.  He 
stated  that  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  not 
Mr.  Jefferson,  was  the  author  of  the  restrictive 
clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  so  that  all  the 
weight  supposed  to  attach  to  it  from  the  name 
of  Jefferson  fell  to  the  ground.  Having  been 
adopted  hefore  the  existence  of  the  present 
constitution,  the  ordinance  could  not  properly 
he  quoted  as  a  legislative  precedent  under  our 
constitution.  He  did  not  doubt  that  any  of  the 
great  States  had  the  right  to  establish  slavery 
within  their  limits ;  yet,  under  this  ordinance 
of  1787,  the  United  States'*  could  not  establish 
slavery  within  their  territories.  Looking  at  the 
ordinance  as  a  compromise,  neither  party  to  such 
compromise  parted  with  any  of  its  respective 
rights.  He  had  carefully  examined  all  the  acts 
which  had  been  relied  on  to  prove  the  power 
of  Congress  over  slavery,  and  had  found  that, 
in  part,  they  related  to  the  powers  exercised 
by  Congress  under  the  clause  relating  to  com- 
merce. Their  only  connection  with  the  subject 
was  in  relation  to  the  traflBc  of  slaves. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi brought  up  the  question,  whether  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  interfere  on  the  question 
of  the  transfer  of  slaves  from  one  Territory  to 
another.  He  maintained  that  Congress  had 
reserved  the  power  of  the  veto  over  the  laws  of 
a  Territory ;  so  that  if  a  Territory  should  pass 
a  law  excluding  slaves  from  a  Territory,  it 
would  not  be  valid  until  it  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress.  He  held  that  the  consti- 
tution had  as  effectually  precluded  Congress 
from  abolishing  slavery,  as  it  had  excluded  the 
assumption  of  titles  of  nobility. 

He  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
territories,  to  show  that  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  is  a  political  law  there,  and  read  an 
extract  from  a  judicial  decision  to  prove  from 
the  laws  of  nations,  that  a  political  law  is 
changed,  when  by  conquest,  or  otherwise,  ter- 
ritory is  transferred  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. If  a  Carolinian  were  to  go  into  these 
territories  with  his  slaves,  his  property  in  these 
slaves  would  be  recognized  completely  there. 
He  stated  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FooTE  reminded  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, that  their  Northern  friends  had  stood  by 
the  interests  of  the  South,  in  resisting  the  "Wil- 
mot  proviso. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  say  any  thing  which  could  evince 
unkindness  to  the  North.  He  admitted  there 
had  been  occasions  when  the  North  had  stood 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  South.  But  he  did 
not  thank  the  North  for  offering  them  the 
Vilmot  proviso. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 


the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then 
passed  over. 


■Wednesdat,  July  13. 
Oregon  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beiqht,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order, 
being  the  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon ;  when — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate. He  commenced  with  a  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  bill,  the  twelfth  section  of 
which  discourses  abolition.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  force  slavery  on 
Oregon.  The  South  only  desired  to  show  the 
ground  on  which  she  has  stood  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Confederacy  to  this  moment ; 
and  further,  that  she  should  be  let  alone.  He 
stated  that  the  Missouri  compromise  had  ob- 
tained its  validity  from  the  consent  of  the 
States.  Congress  might  enact  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  make  compromises;  but  without  the 
consent  of  the  States  interested,  they,  would 
have  no  validity. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Oregon, 
no  Soutliern  Senator  had  ever  asked  it.  The 
fact  that  the  slave  is  property,  which  its  owner 
may  carry  away  with  him  into  any  part  of  the 
Union,  was  that  which  they  were  desirous  to 
see  recognized.  The  clause  in  the  constitution 
relative  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  a 
constitutional  admission  that  the  slave  is  prop- 
erty. It  is  because  slaves  are  considered  prop- 
erty that  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  this 
clause  in  the  constitution.  The  words  "  slave, 
or  any  other  property,"  in  the  constitution,  are 
conclusive  on  that  point.  If  the  existence  of 
the  slave  as  property  be  admitted,  what  power 
has  Congress  to  interfere  with  it  ?  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  power  in  Congress. 
What  powers  Congress  possesses,  he  showed 
by  reference  to  the  constitution  itself.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  change  the  condition  of 
slavery,  or  to  strip  the  master  of  his  right  in 
his  property.  Entering  a  Territory  with  this 
property,  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  its  protec- 
tion. 

On  the  acquisition  of  Territory,  the  condition 
of  slavery  was  not  changed.  The  Government 
acquired  no  new  power  over  it,  but  stood 
merely  in  the  position  of  an  agent  for  its  pro- 
tection. He  spoke  depreciatingly  of  the  persons 
who  had  assumed  in  Oregon  the  right  to  make 
laws  for  the  Territory,  contending  that  they 
were  without  qualifications  for  the  task.  They 
were  far  inferior  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  and 
in  personal  wealth,  to  the  population  lying 
south  of  the  Oregon  boundary. 

As  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law  which  pre- 
vailed in  a  Territory  when  acquired,  he  admit- 
ted that  until  abrogated,  the  existing  law  or 
municipal  regulation  must   remain   in   force 
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within  the  territory  itself.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  power  in  Congress,  or  in  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  to  interrupt  the  slave 
system.  He  gave  his  views  as  to  the  motives 
which  induced  Virginia  to  cede  the  North- 
western Territory,  which  originated  in  a  patri- 
otic and  generous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  State.  He  regarded  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Northern  States  in  relation  to  fugitive 
slaves  as  an  outrage  on  justice,  and  a  violation 
of  that  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  States 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  that  in- 
strument. The  owner  of  a  slave,  when  he 
entered  some  of  these  States,  if  he  took  his 
slave  with  him,  was  either  exposed  to  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  slave  seduced  from  his 
side,  or  seized  and  carried  away  by  violence. 

"What  remedy  has  been  proposed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery?  What  good  have  they 
done  ?  They  have  abducted  slaves,  but  eman- 
cipated none.  Do  they  expect  to  persuade  the 
South  to  give  up  slavery  ?  It  is  probably  for 
the  political  advantage  of  the  section  in  which 
the  agitation  against  slavery  orignates.  The 
spirit  of  concession  exhibited  by  the  South  had 
failed  to  produce  a  corresponding  spirit  in  the 
North.  The  latter  still  continued  to  assail  the 
South  as  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  increase 
the  slave  power,  and  obtain  still  greater  politi- 
cal influence  in  the  scale  of  States. 

He  insisted  that  the  disorder  and  agitation 
which  prevailed  in  the  Southern  States,  was 
not  of  domestic  origin,  but  came  from  New 
England  and  from  Great  Britain. 

He  asserted  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  property  of  a  slave-owner 
during  the  transit  from  one  State  to  another. 
The  resolutions  of  the  States  who  favored  aboli- 
tion were  adopted  entirely  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  additional  political  power,  and  im- 
posed on  the  South  the  strongest  obligation  to 
rise  in  self-defence.  He  referred  to  the  frater- 
nal feeling  which  induced  the  Southern  States 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  North  in  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution.  The  South  had  no 
especial  cause  of  complaint ;  it  was  flourishing 
by  its  trade  with  Great  Britain.  But  it  was 
actuated  by  fraternal  feeling  and  principle  to 
take  up  arms ;  and  now,  was  she  to  be  asked 
to  give  up  her  domestic  institutions?  The 
South  asked  for  no  new  guarantee,  no  new 
security ;  but  she  desired  that  the  constitution 
should  be  preserved  from  violation. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
to  be  invoked,  as  was  proposed  by  his  friend 
from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Beight,)  he  had  a  right  to 
ask  that  the  South  should  be  placed  on  a  basis 
of  permanent  security,  so  that  there  may  here- 
after be  no  new  agitation  on  the  subject.  He 
was  willing  to  go  far,  as  far  as  his  principles 
would  permit,  to  meet  the  North.  But  if 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  North  short  of  the 
destruction  of  this  institution,  then  was  the 
time  for  dissolution  come ;  but  let  us  separate 
peacefully,  and  with  good  feelings  towards  each 
other.    Let  not  the  battle-fields  of  our  country 


be  stained  with  the  blood  of  brother  fighting 
against  brother.  He  trusted  the  danger  would 
pass  away,  and  that  this  agitation  would  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
struggle  between  politicians. 

Mr.  CLAYTOif  rose  and  said,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  speeches  on  the  other  side  were 
rather  intended  to  exasperate  than  to  conciliate 
the  South.  He  viewed  the  amendments  which 
had  been  offered  as  clashing  with  each  other ; 
but  nothing  had  as  yet  transpired  during  this 
protracted  debate,  to  show  on  what  ground  it 
was  expected  that  Senators  could  meet.  There 
had  been  no  indication  of  any  sentiment  by 
which  the  Senate  could  be  guided  to  any  result. 
He  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Territories 
was  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  bill  relative  to 
the  new  Territories ;  but  as  there  were  but  four 
members  on  that  committee,  the  work  went  on 
slowly.  He  referred  to  the  course  by  which  a 
compromise  of  the  tariff  question  was  entered 
into.  A  committee  was  appointed,  to  which 
the  subject  was  referred,  and  the  report  of  that 
committee  conciliated  both  parties,  and  brought 
the  question  to  a  decision.  He  would  now 
desire  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  He  moved 
that  the  subject  be  recommitted  to  a  committee 
of  eight  members,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot, 
four  to  be  selected  from  the  North,  and  four 
from  the  South,  and  he  would  go  further,  and 
say,  two  from  each  party  in  the  South,  and  two 
from  each  party  in  the  North. 

If  the  report  of  that  committee  shall  be  that 
nothing  can  be  effected  at  this  session,  let  us  do 
our  ordinary  business  and  go  home. 

Mr.  FooTB  expressed  his  regret  that  the  de- 
bate had  assumed  the  character  it  had.  He 
had  been  ever  ready  to  hail  the  tender  of  the 
olive  branch  from  the  North  whenever  it  was 
made.  And  he  rejoiced  now  that  this  offer  had 
been  again  made,  and  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  He  hoped  it  would 
be  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit.  But  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  cease,  in  case  of  a 
report  from  the  committee  that  nothing  could 
be  effected  at  this  session,  from  using  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  FiTZGBEALD  askcd  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  explain  away  an  aspersion 
which  he  had — no  doubt  inadvertently — cast  on 
the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves,  as  it  appeared  in  his  printed  speech. 

Mr.  Oalhoqn  replied,  by  reiterating  the 
charge  against  Michigan  in  still  stronger  terms, 
designating  the  course  of  that  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  fugitive  slaves,  as  the  most  outrageous 
that  had  ever  been  perpetrated. 

Mr.  CoEwiN  asked  if  the  Supreme  Court  had 
not  decided  that  no  State  could  pass  any  law 
on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  BuTLEE  replied,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided,  by  a  bare  majority,  that  a  State 
cannot  pass  a  law  in  violation  of  any  law  of 
Congress.  Pennsylvania  made  it  a  felony  for 
a  master  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave  in  any 
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other  than  a  particular  way.  This,  although 
sustained  by  the  decision  of  a  local  court,  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  Oalhotw  complained  that  a  diflferent 
construction  had  been  placed  on  the  law  rela- 
tive to  ordinary  fugitives  from  justice,  and  on 
that  relative  to  fugitive  slaves.  This  showed 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  was  too 
inadequate  to  secure  equal  justice  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CoEwiN  referred  to  the  course  of  Ohio, 
where  a  law  similar  to  that  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania became  a  law  in  Ohio,  in  repealing  the 
law  as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Oalhoust  said  the  decision  did  not  touch 
the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  it  was  merely  a  decision 
under  the  constitution.  The  ordinance  was  a 
previous  contract,  which  was  not  touched  by 
the  constitution. 

Mr.  OoEWHT  replied  that  the  language  of  the' 
ordinance  and  that  of  the  constitution  were 
nearly  the  same ;  that  the  constitution  adopted 
and  reimposed  the  obligations  of  the  ordinance, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
embraced  both. 

Mr.  Beight  asked  if  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  was  not  to  refer  this  bill 
and  the  subject  of  the  Territories  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  a  committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Clayton  explained,  that  he  only  moved 
to  recommit  this  bill  and  the  various  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DicKmsoiT  said  this  was  the  first  speck  of 
light  we  have  had  for  some  time,  and  he  hoped 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
prevail. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  said  if  this  motion  should  prevail, 
the  Committee  on  Territories  would  feel  itself 
bound  to  suspend  its  action  on  the  bills  under 
consideration,  until  the  judgment  of  this  special 
committee  should  be  expressed.  He  believed 
that  the  principle  which  would  be  introduced 
in  this  bill  would  govern  every  other  territorial 
bill  which  mijht  be  brought  before  Congress. 
Although  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
might  have  courage  to  sport  with  the  elements 
of  danger  by  which  the  Union  itself  might  be 
overthrown,  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  the  courage 
to  sport  with  them.  He  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  that  this  question  should  be  settled 
this  session. 

Mr.  'Westoott  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  He 
never  had  any  fear  that  the  Senate  would  at- 
tach any  Wilmot  proviso  to  this  bill ;  or,  if  it 
did,  we  have  a  Chief  Magistrate  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  who  would  put  a  veto  on  it. 
He  had  no  fear,  therefore,  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  or  any  of  those  who 
acted  with  him,  would  be  gratified.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  on  Territories  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  the  California 


and  New  Mexico  bills,  and  that  they  would  be 
referred  to  this  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Bbebibn  urged  the  Senate  to  come  to  a 
vote,  without  further  debate.  He  could  see 
nothing  in  the  motion  which  could  be  objec- 
tionable to  any  party ;  and  he  hoped,  that  on 
the  calm  comparison  of  opinions  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, some  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory 
character  might  be  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Downs  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposition ; 
and,  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Baldwin 
against  the  motion — 

Mr.  Height  suggested  a  modification,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  Committee  on  Territories  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  so 
much  of  the  President's  Message  as  relates  to 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  and  that 
the  same  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
of  eight. 

Mr.  Clayton  accepted  the  modification ;  and 
the  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  decided  in  the  aflSrmative,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Badger,  Bell, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Clayton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dayton, 
Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Hunter,  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis, 
Mason,  Metcalfe,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Tur- 
ney.  Underwood,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 31. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Clarke,"  Cor- 
win,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dix,  Fitzgerald, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Upham,  and 
Walker— 14. 

And  at  five  P.  M.  the  Senate  adjourned  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  after  a  continuous  session 
of  six  hours. 


Thoesdat,  July  13. 

Oregon  Territorial  Bill — Mr.  Clayton's  Select 
Committee — Members  Elected  hy  Ballot. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  chairman  to  the  Select  Committee ; 
when  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  was  duly 
elected. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  baUot  for  the 
committee,  when  the  remaining  seven  were 
chosen ;  and  it  was  then  ordered  that  the  biU 
to  establish  the  Territorial  Government  of  Ore- 
gon, with  the  several  amendments  proposed 
thereto,  and  so  much  of  the  President's  Message 
as  relates  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Clayton,  chairman ;  Messrs.  Beight,  Cal- 
houn, Clakke,  Atohison,  Phelps,  Dickinson, 
and  Undeewood. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  President's  message  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  Territorial  Governments  in  Oregon, 
Upper  California,  and  New  Mexico,  have  the  use  of 
the  anteroom  during  their  sittings. 
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Tdesdat,  July  18. 
Oregon  Territorial  Government — Select   Com- 
mittee— Bill  Reported  for  the  Organization 
of  Territorial  Government  in  the  three  Ter- 
ritories of   Oregon.^    California^   and    New 
Mexico — Compromise  the  Basis. 
Mr.  Olatton,  from  tlie  Select  Committee  on 
the  Territories  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico,  reported  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
Territorial  Governments  in  each  of  them.     [It 
appeared  to  be  a  very  long  bill,  containing  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  sections.] 

Mr.  Olattost  said  the  subjects  referred  to  this 
committee  were  of  infinite  difficulty.  The  ter- 
ritories for  which  temporary  civil  governments 
were  to  be  organized  embraced  an  area  of 
1,044,492  square  miles — about  as  large  as  that 
of  one-third  of  all  Europe,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining, sooner  or  later,  the  population  of  a 
mighty  empire.  The  intrinsic  difficulties  ne- 
cessarily belonging  to  such  an  organization, 
were  increased  by  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  population  now  existing  there,  as  well  as 
that  hereafter  to  be  introduced  by  the  extension 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  so  vast  a  country.  The  committee 
had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
under  all  these  embarrassments,  with  untiring 
industry,  with  a  zealous  resolution,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable spirit,  which  he  had  never  known 
surpassed.  He  felt  it  due,  in  justice  to  each 
and  every  one  of  his  colleagues,  to  say,  that 
amidst  all  their  long  conferences  and  laborious 
discussions  on  the  various  topics  necessarily 
considered  by  them,  the  most  conciliatory  spirit 
had  been  evinced  by  them,  each  endeavoring 
to  maintain  the  honor  and  interest,  not  merely 
of  his  own  section  of  country,  but  that  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  each  endeavoring  to  yield  so 
much  as  he  felt  could  be  properly  and  honor- 
ably conceded,  without  the  sacrifice  of  what 
was  essentially  due  to  his  own  constituents,  and 
the  people  of  all  the  States.  The  conferences 
of  the  committee  were  in  this  spirit — attended 
with  free  and  ample  discussion — and,  after  a 
full  interchange  of  views,  a  vote  was  taken  on 
a  proposition  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, (Mr.  Atohisoit,)  "  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  be  adopted  to  govern  the 
settlement  of  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States."  On  this  question  the  committee  di- 
vided, five  for  and  three  against  the  motion. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Beight)  then 
moved  the  proposition,  notice  of  which  had 
been  previously  given  in  the  Senate,  containing 
the  words  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  As 
the  condition  of  the  territory  was  now  said  to 
be  different  from  that  to  which  that  compromise 
applied  in  1820,  a  motion  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Underwood)  to 
amend  that  proposition,  by  providing  that  "  all 
the  territory  in  New  Mexico  and  California, 
south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  shall  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  in  all  respects  as  to  slavery 
that  existed  in  Louisiana  while  it  was  a  terri- 


tory." On  this  question  the  committee  divided, 
four  for  the  motion  and  four  against  it.  After 
the  failure  of  this  motion,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  with  a  like  result — the  commit- 
tee being  again  equally  divided. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  all  compro- 
mise appeared  to  be  impossible.  But  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  afterwards  to  consider  a 
proposition  to  endeavor  to  adjust  the  great 
question,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  Congress 
to  extend  the  laws  over  and  provide  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Territories, 
leaving  for  the  present  the  settlement  of  it  to 
the  laws  of  population,  or  the  adaptation  of 
soil,  climate,  and  all  circumstances  to  the 
various  kinds  of  labor.  While  it  was  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  Territories  was  properly  adapted  to  free 
labor,  and  would  necessarily  be  free  soil  for- 
ever, yet  it  was  also  with  equal  unanimity  con- 
ceded that  there  was  a  portion  of  it  where  free 
labor  never  could  be  introduced,  owing  to  the 
climate  and  the  peculiar  productions  of  that 
portion.  It  was  thought  that  if  Oregon,  which 
no  one  imagines  can  ever  be  slaveholding,  could 
be  organized  as  the  people  of  that  Territory 
desired,  by  the  temporary  adoption  of  their 
present  laws  interdicting  or  prohibiting  slavery 
till  the  Territorial  Legislature  proposed  to  be 
organized,  by  a  popular  vote,  under  the  bill 
referred  to  us,  could  enact  some  law  on  the 
subject,  most  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged  in  debate  to  the  twelfth  section,  would 
be  obviated,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
by  those  who  urged  them ;  and  that,  after  thus 
disposing  of  the  question,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Oregon,  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  could  be  organized  in  the  same  bill  by 
the  appointment  of  a  governor,  secretary,  and 
judges,  to  compose,  according  to  the  old  prece- 
dents, a  temporary  Legislature  for  each  of  these 
Territories,  but  without  the  power  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  thus  placing  that 
question  beyond  the  power  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  resting  the  right  to  introduce 
or  prohibit  slavery  in  these  two  Territories  on 
the  constitution,  as  the  same  should  be  ex- 
pounded by  the  judges,  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  thought  that  by  this  means  Congress  would 
avoid  the  decision  of  this  distracting  question, 
leaving  it  to  be  settled  by  the  silent  operation 
of  the  constitution  itself;  and  that  in  case 
Congress  should  refuse  to  touch  the  subject, 
the  country  would  be  slaveholding  only  where, 
by  the  laws  of  Nature,  slave  labor  was  effective, 
and  free  labor  could  not  maintain  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  case  Congress  should  here- 
after choose  to  adopt  the  compromise  line  of 
36°  30',  (north  of  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  not 
expected  that  slave  labor  can  be  introduced,) 
or  any  other  rule  of  settlement,  it  will  be  free 
to  act  as,  to  its  wisdom  and  patriotism,  shall 
seem  fit. 

After  many  conflicts  of  opinion,  these  views 
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thus  generally  expressed,  were  substantially 
agreed  upon  with  great  unanimity,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  agreeing  to  make 
the  report,  and  but  two  of  them  (one  from  the 
North  and  the  other  from  the  South)  disap- 
proving any  of  the  material  features  as  they 
understand  it.  By  order  of  the  committee,  I 
have  prepared  a  bill  in  accordance  with  these 
views.  It  contains  some  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Oregon  bill,  particularly  so  far  as 
it  corrects  the  defective  description  of  the  boun- 
daries in  that  bill. 

I  do  not  expect,  sir,  that  this  or  any  other 
proposition  which  the  wit  of  man  can  possibly 
suggest,  will  prevent  agitation  on  this  subject, 
which  is  now  daily  spreading  through  the 
country,  and,  T  fear,  dividing  it  into  geographi- 
cal parties.  If  the  Missouri  compromise  of  36° 
30'  should  be  adopted,  the  agitators  would  im- 
mediately raise  the  standard  of  repeal,  and 
agitate  as  fiercely  as  ever.  We  know  that,  sir. 
They  will  agitate  after  the  passage  of  any  bill. 
But  this  bill  resolves  the  whole  question  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  into  a  constitutional 
and  a  judicial  question.  It  only  asks  of  men  of 
all  sections  to  stand  by  the  constitution,  and 
suffer  that  to  settle  the  difference  by  its  own 
tranquil  operation.  If  the  constitution  settles 
the  question  either  way,  let  those  who  rail  at 
the  decision  vent  their  indignation  against  their 
ancestors  who  adopted  it.  We  offer  no  bill  to 
introduce  slavery  by  Congressional  enactment 
into  any  free  territory.  If,  as  the.  South  con- 
tends, the  constitution  gives  the  right  to  carry 
their  slaves  there,  they  will  maintain  that  right. 
If,  as  the  North  contends,  the  constitution  con- 
fers no  such  right,  they  will  vindicate  their 
claim.  And  Oregon  will  be  at  once  organized 
as  a  Territory,  with  power  to  elect  their  own 
Legislature — a  power  which  the  committee 
think  cannot  now,  with  any  propriety,  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  population  of  the  two  other 
territories. 

I  now,  sir,  have  the  honor  to  report,  as  an 
amendment  and  a  substitute  for  the  biU  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee,  "  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Territorial  Governments  of  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico."  The  committee, 
with  all  becoming  modesty,  desire  to  say  that 
they  do  not  view  their  work  as  perfect ;  but  it 
is  the  very  best  which,  under  all  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  of  their  position,  they 
have  been  able  to  propose.  To  the  Senate 
they  appeal  for  assistance  to  correct  any  errors 
into  which  they  may  have  inadvertently  fallen. 
But  it  is  the  honest  opinion  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  committee,  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  the  safety  of  the  Union  will  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  agitation,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  question,  which  now  threatens 
to  endanger  it,  may  be,  not  immediately  but 
ultimately,  put  at  rest  forever. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time  and  unani- 
mously ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  July  19. 
The  Compromise. 

Mr.  Clattost  rose  and  said :  There  may  pos-- 
sibly  be  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  a 
portion  of  the  remarks  made  by  me  yesterday, 
in  introducing  the  biU  for  the  organization  of 
Territorial  Governments  in  Oregon,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  California,  and  I  desire  to  correct  it,  if 
any  such  exist.  The  Select  Committee  desired, 
and  in  that  desire  I  fully  concur,  that  the  bfll 
should  speak  for  itself,  and  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  the  exponent  of  their  views  and 
opinions.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  submit 
the  remarks  which  I  made  yesterday  in  lieu  of 
a  report ;  nor  were  they  to  be  regarded  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  report.  The  bill,  I  repeat,  is  to 
speak  for  itself.  It  fully  reveals  the  sentiments 
of  the  committee,  and  for  that  very  reason  a 
formal  report  was  deemed  unnecessary.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  more  than  to  add,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  committee  decidedly  expressed 
the  wish  that  this  measure  might  become  a  law, 
with  the  expectation  and  design  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  an  adjustment  of  the  great  question 
now  in  controversy  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  I  shall,  if  there  be  no  objection,  call 
up  the  bill  to-morrow,  and  then  every  member 
of  the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  views  upon  the  subject — an  op- 
portunity of  which  I  design  to  avail  myself. 

Mr.  Calhottn.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified 
by  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Had  it  not  been  made,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  the  whole 
fiommittee  bad  concurred  in  all  the  particular 
views  which  he  for  himself  had  expressed.  I 
agree  with  him  in  testifying  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  understanding  of  the  committee  that 
the  biU  should  speak  for  itself;  and  I  may  add, 
that  it  was  also  understood  by  me  that  this 
was  to  be  a  permanent,  and  not  a  temporary 
settlement  of  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  KiNa  inquired  whether  the  remarks  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  had  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  were  so  recorded  on  the  Journal  by 
the  Secretary  ? 

The  Vioe-Peesident  replied  in  the  negative. 

Here  the  explanations  ended. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVKS. 

Satdedat,  July  22. 
Vattemare's  Franhing  Privilege. 
The  Senate  bill  to  facilitate  international  ex- 
changes was  read  a  first  and  second  time. 

Mr.  GoGSiN  moved  that  it  be  put  upon  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table.  He  thought  they  had  gone  quite 
far  enough  in  this  matter.  He  did  not  think 
it  right  and  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
and  he  therefore  would  move  to  lay  it  on  th6 
table. 
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Mr.  GoGGiN  remonstrated :  the  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  nnanimous  vote ;  he 
hoped  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  let  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OflEice  and 
Post  Roads. 

But  Mr.  Cobb  refused ;  and  the  question  was 
about  to  be  put,  when — 

Mr.  EooT  asked  leave  to  say  a  word.  If  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  a 
few  moments,  Mr.  E.,  if  he  insisted  on  that 
condition,  would  promise  to  renew  it, 

Mr.  Cobb  assenting — 

Mr.  Root  expressed  his  hope  that  the  bill 
would  be  suffered  to  pass.  He  had  just  learned 
from  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, that  the  amount  to  be  taken  from  the 
post-office  revenue  by  this  bill  would  be  very 
small.  That  gentleman  was  a  good  judge  of 
what  the  system  would  require ;  and  certainly, 
if  geatlemen  were  not  disposed  to  repeal  aU  our 
previous  legislation  on  that  subject,  this  bill 
ought  to  pass.  If  the  system  of  exchange  was 
wrong,  let  it  be  repealed;  but  if  gentlemen 
were  not  prepared  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
undo  all  they  had  done,  they  should  suffer  this 
small  bill  to  become  a  law.  It  was  a  fact  that 
the  Government  was  remitting  the  duty  on  all 
the  astronomical  instruments  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  observatory;  on  the  same  principle 
the  duty  on  these  articles  of  international  ex- 
change ought  to  be  relinquished.  The  biU  was 
so  carefully  guarded,  that  it  was  impossible  the 
privilege  could  be  abused :  it  merely  provided 
a  conveuieaoe  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
laws  already  passed  on  the  same  subject.  He 
now,  though  with  great  reluctance,  complied 
with  his  promise,  by  renewing  the  motion  to 
lay  the  bill  upon  the  table. 

The  question  being  put,  there  appeared  a 
majority  against  laying  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FiCKLisr  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which,  being  ordered  and  taken,  stood — yeas 
79,  nays  95. 

So  the  bill  was  not  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gogmn,  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  July  24. 
Territorial  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  biU  to  establish 
Territorial  Governments  in  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Olaeee  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  gave 
way  for  a  moment,  and 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
fifth  section,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  free 
white,"  so  as  it  shall  read,  "that  every  male  in- 
habitant above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,"  &c. 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  he  regretted  that  he 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit- 
VoL.  XVI.— 15 


tee,  because  the  condition  of  his  health,  and 
other  circumstances,  rendered  it  peculiarly  in- 
convenient for  him  to  attend.  But  while  he 
was  out  of  the  Senate  chamber  he  was  elected 
a  member,  and  he  was  subsequently  induced 
by  his  friends  to  forego  his  intention  to  ask  to 
be  excused.  His  health  would  not  now  permit 
him  to  address  the  Senate  at  any  length,  even 
if  he  could  be  assured  of  the  propriety  of  taking 
up  the  time  of  this  body,  which  he  was  not. 
He  stated  that  the  bill  now  reported  received 
the  sanction  of  six  out  of  the  eight  members 
of  the  committee,  two  of  the  members  (of 
whom  he  was  one)  objecting  to  it.  His  views, 
and  the  views  of  his  State,  (Rhode  Island,) 
were  decidedly  agaiust  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  a  free  State,  and  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  to  any  territory  which  we  may 
have  acquired  by  conquest.  He  intended  to  move 
again  in  the  Senate  the  amendment  which  he 
had  unsuccessfully  proposed  in  committee.  As 
far  as  he  understood  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  that  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was 
in  every  sense  a  free  Territory.  On  looking 
over  the  bill,  he  found  that  this  principle  did 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  carried  out  in  the 
construction  of  the  bill.  He  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
sixth  section  of  the  bill ;  the  closing  paragraph 
is :  "  AU  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  disapproved,  shall 
be  null  and  of  no  effect."  To  this  he  moved 
to  add  a  proviso,  that  no  law  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  shall  be  in  force  until  it  shall  have 
received  the  approval  of  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  this  proviso  would  satisfy 
his  mind  that  slavery  would  never  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  He  thought 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  proviso,  the  bill 
would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  Some  doubts  having  existed  as  to 
the  fact  whether  slavery  existed  ia  Mexico  at 
the  time  when  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  came  into  our  possession,  he  had 
found  a  decree  published  by  President  Herrera, 
in  which  he  declares  that  slavery  is  abolishea 
in  Mexico,  and  all  who  were  then  slaves  should 
become  free,  which  he  sent  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  read,  as  also  a  subsequent  act  contirm- 
ing  the  decree.  This  fact  he  proposed  to 
embody  in  an  amendment  which  he  would 
submit  to  the  26th  section  of  the  bill.  It 
was  urged  in  committee,  that  on  the  Terri- 
tories of  California  and  New  Mexico  coming 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  every 
owner  of  a  slave  would  have  a  right  to  bring 
his  property  into  the  Territories.  To  this  it 
was  objected,  that  this  being  a  constitutional 
question,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  To  this 
effect  he  also  proposed  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment in  the  24:th  section  .of  the  bUl.  He  then 
referred  to  the  importance  of  this  measure  at  a 
moment  when  the  public  opinion  throughout 
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the  Union  was  so  violently  agitated  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  required  of  him  to 
vote  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
any  free  State.  As  the  bill  was  now  con- 
structed he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  it.  He 
had  reserved  the  right  in  committee  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MiLLEE  rose  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  bill  .•  he  objected  to  this  triple  alliance  of 
two  new  Territories,  scarcely  a  month  old, 
with  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  Oregon  is  a 
native-born  Territory,  and  why  was  she  to  find 
herself,  at  her  outset,  brought  into  such  a  con- 
nection ?  He  understood  the  character  Of  the 
people  of  Oregon,  who  were  mostly  emigrants 
from  our  own  States ;  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico.  He  was  prepared  to 
give  his  assent  to  a  government  for  the  former, 
bnt  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  give  a  gov- 
ernment to  the  others.  He  desired  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  before  he  could, 
consider  himself  prepared  to  give  his  vote. 
There  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  Texas 
and  Oregon  should  be  admitted  together — Ore- 
gon as  a  free,  Texas  as  a  slave  State.  Texas 
was  admitted,  and  Oregon  was  kept  knocking 
at  our  doors  until  arrangements  could  be  ma- 
tured for  admitting  her  on  the  same  footing. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  itself,  which  had  been  reported  as  a  com- 
promise. He  showed  the  reasons  which  con- 
vinced his  mind  that  it  was,  in  fact,  no  such 
compromise  as  had  been  expected.  He  referred 
to  the  debate  which  had  already  taken  place, 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery,  in 
which  it  was  strenuously  denied  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  Southern  States ;  yet,  in  this  bill 
there  was  an  assumption  of  the  power,  in  the 
clause  prohibiting  the  passage  of  any  law  which 
abolishes  slavery.  Believing  in  this  power,  he 
was  not  opposed  to  its  exercise,  but  he 
was  opposed  to  its  admission  for  the  benefit 
of  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  not  of  the  other : 
it  was  all  on  one  side.  He  had  prepared  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  laws  now  in 
existence  in  the  Territories  shall  continue  in 
force.  As  to  the  inhibition  of  the  Territorial 
Legislatures  in  Mexico  to  pass  any  laws  respect- 
ing slavery,  what  did  it  mean  but  a  prohibition 
of  the  passing  of  any  laws  abolishing  slavery  ? 
Slavery  will,  of  course,  go  to  California  and 
New  Mexico,  as  there  is  no  law  there  to  pre- 
vent it.  If  a  person  takes  his  slave  there,  and 
his  property  is  taken,  and  he  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  court  will  probably  de- 
cide, that  as  Congress  has  passed  no  law  prohib- 
iting slavery  there,  slavery  may  exist  there. 
And  while  the  question  remains  undecided, 
the  slave  will  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
his  master — under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution— and  strife  and  bloodshed  may  ensue. 
He  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  slave  who  desired  to  bring 
his  case,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before 


a  judicial  tribunal  for  decision :  he  illustrated 
this  by  the  case  of  the  agent  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  where  he  could 
have  no  lawyer  to  aid  him,  and  was  himself 
imprisoned,  and  then  compelled  to  leave  the 


Mr.  Beebse.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  him  if  the 
question  of  servitude  could  not  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
very  readily,  by  an  action,  by  the  slave,  of 
assault  and  battery  and  false  imprisonment  ?  In 
the  State  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent,  the  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery  could  not  be  tried  on  the  return  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  If  the  party  holding 
the  petitioner  for  the  writ,  returned  upon  it 
that  he  was  held  as  a  slave,  the  question  cannot 
be  tried  by  the  judge,  but  the  party  is  driven 
to  his  suit  at  law  to  try  his  right  to  freedom. 
Such  a  suit  would  bring  up  the  question  fairly, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  The 
person  claimed  as  a  slave  brings  his  action,  and 
there  never  has  been  found  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  aid  of  counsel,  even  in  slave 
States,  for  such  purpose.  The  master  pleads 
to  the  action,  that  true  it  is  he  holds  the  plain- 
tiff in  his  custody,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do,  for 
he  is  his  slave.  The  slave  replies,  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  California,  on  its  cession  to  the 
United  States,  was  free ;  that  slavery  did  not 
exist  there,  and  that  it  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  any  act  of 
Congress ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  that  constitu- 
tion he  is  free.  The  defendant  demurs,  and 
the  question  of  law  arising  thereon  is  decided 
by  the  court,  and  if  the  decision  be  against  the 
slave,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  under  the  25th  section  of  the 
Judiciary  act  of  1789,  because  a  decision  has 
been  pronounced  against  a  right  claimed  under 
the  constitution.  If  the  Senator  will  look  to 
the  case  of  Menard  m.  Aspasia,  in  5th  Peters' ' 
Eep.,  he  wiU  find  such  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  would  further  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  in  all  his  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  they  have  not 
been  inconsiderable,  he  has  discovered  that  the 
courts  of  the  slave  States  have  been  more  liberal 
in  their  adjudications  upon  the  question  of 
slavery  than  the  courts  of  some  of  the  free 
States.  The  courts  of  one  of  them  (Illinois) 
had  uniformly  decided  cases  against  the  right  of 
freedom  claimed  by  persons  held  in  bondage 
under  a  modified  form  of  servitude,  recognized 
by  its  old  constitution.  In  precisely  .similar 
cases,  the  courts  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  to 
which  States  such  persons  had  been  taken,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  right  to  freedom.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  all  cases  in  those 
States,  and  he  believed  in  other  slave  States, 
where  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  right  to 
hold  the  person  in  slavery,  the  decision  has 
been  invariably  against  the  right. 
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Mr.  Mttr.EE  resumed,  stating  that  in  different 
States  in  the  Union  public  opinion  operated 
strongly  to  bias  the  course  of  law.  But  he 
protested  against  legislating  for  California  and 
New  Mexico  in  such  a  loose  manner  as  to  leave 
open  a  field  for  perpetual  strife  between  the 
master  and  the  slave,  or  between  the  slave- 
owner and  any  philanthropic  individual  who 
may  journey  into  these  distant  regions  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  slave  in  his  own 
rights.  This  question  was  apolitical  one.  The 
South  regarded  it  as  such,  contending  that  this 
question  must  be  settled,  or  the  Union  would 
be  dissolved.  He  denied  that  even  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  satisfy  the  party 
against  whose  wishes  it  militated.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
opposite  party  -,  and  no  better  result  could  be 
anticipated  in  this  case. 

He  was  willing  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  any  Territory  which  was  free 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If  slavery 
existed  in  a  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States,  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  people  to  determine  whether  it  should  con- 
tinue. He  would  not  vote  for  its  abolition 
there.  He  had  not  voted  against  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  when  Texas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  because  it  had  previously  been  in 
existence  there.  For  whose  benefit  should  we 
now  extend  slavery  in  California  and  New 
Mexico,  where  it  has  already  been  abolished  ? 
Great  Britain  had  introduced  slavery  in  this 
country,  and  what  was  the  general  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  this  subject  ?  Was  it  not  termed 
a  curse  which  had  been  entailed  on  ua  by  Great 
Britain?  And  shall  we  extend  this  curse  to 
the  Territories  over  which  we  extend  our  pro- 
tection ? 

The  South  asserted  that  it  had  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  question  than  the  North.  This 
he  denied.  He  denied  that  the  South  had  any 
exclusive  privilege  to  carry  her  slaves  to  the 
Territories  for  sale.  The  North  had  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  such  a  traffic,  and 
had  therefore  as  great  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion as  the  South.  Slavery  does  not  exist  now 
on  the  Pacific,  and  by  his  vote  it  should  never 
be  permitted  there. 

As  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  would 
not  charge  the  South  with  having  plunged  the 
country  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
additional  slave  territory,  because  the  South 
had  been  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  this  new 
territory.  But  he  put  it  to  the  South,  whether 
this  extension  of  our  territory  did  not  hold  out 
the  strongest  temptations  to  the  spreading  this 
institution  into  countries  where  it  has  not  here- 
tofore existed  ? 

The  proper  way  to  settle  the  question  was  by 
the  legislative  authority.  The  people  would 
not  rebel  against  the  law ;  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  surrender  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Phelps   rose   and  vindicated  his  own 


course,  as  he  judged  from  present  appearances 
that  he  was  the  only  representative  of  the  opin- 
ion he  entertained  from  the  entire  North.  This 
was  not  a  pleasant  situation.  He  accepted  the 
position  he  occupied  with  gi-eat  reluctance. 
But  when  he  went  into  it,  he  did  not  go  there 
as  the  mere  representative  of  one  State,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  and  harmonizing  the 
Union.  He  had  not  anticipated  the  severe, 
unreasonable  opposition  he  had  encountered. 
He  had  said  he  could  justify  himself  to  the 
country,  and  he  was  confident  he  could  vindi- 
cate himself  to  his  immediate  constituents.  He 
was  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Senate  by  the 
opposition  which  had  risen  up.  His  friend  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Baldwin)  had  taken  an  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  what  law-., 
yers  call  a  special  demurrer,  because  the  com- 
mittee had  pinned  the  three  Territories  togeth- 
er in  one  bill. 

Mr.  Baldwin  explained  that  his  was  more 
than  a  technical  objection. 

Mr.  Phelps  resumed.  The  bill  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  country  as  an  odious  measure. 
It  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  in  the  news- 
papers, and  he  feared  Senators  had  taken  their 
impressions  more  from  these  paragraphs  than 
from  an  examination  of  the  bill.  The  main 
opposition  came  from  his  own  section  of  country. 
If  he  stood  alone,  he  must  stand  on  his  own 
legs,  and  trust  to  his  own  intelligence  for  his 
defence.  He  had,  a  short  time  since,  addressed 
the  Senate,  and  given  his  views  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  any 
Territory  which  is  subject  to  our  legislative 
control. 

What  was  the  condition  in  which  California 
and  New  Mexico  have  come  imder  our  care  ? 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  there.  Such  is  the 
state  in  which  we  receive  them.  By  the  laws 
of  nations,  the  laws  of  all  conquered  countries 
remain  until  changed  by  the  conqueror.  If 
these  laws  are  to  be  retained,  there  is  an  ex- 
press law  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery, 
and  this  will  continue  until  we  shall  change  it. 
He  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  could  ever  carry 
slavery  into  these  Territories.  The  Senators 
from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,)  and  from 
Maine,  (Mr.  Hamlin,)  who  had  addressed  the 
Senate,  went  over  precisely  the  same  ground 
which  he  had  travelled.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence between  them  ;  and  all  that  surprised  him 
was,  that  after  following  the  same  path,  they 
had,  just  at  the  close,  shot  off  entirely  in  a  new 
direction.  He  had  determined  never  to  suffer 
himself  to  yield  to  momentary  impulses,  which 
might  mislead  him  as  they  had  misled  others. 
He  would  rather  follow  the  dictates  of  his  de- 
liberate judgment. 

He  replied  to  the  objections  made  to  the 
phraseology  that  the  laws  of  Oregon  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  modified,  altered,  or  re- 
jected, contending  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  clause  to  excite  alarm.    It  was  to  be  ex- 
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peoted  that  the  new  legislature  would  re-enact 
the  prohibition  of  slavery,  if  they  made  any 
new  law ;  and  if  not,  the  present  law  would 
remain  in  force.  He  believed,  from  the  spirit 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  committee,  that  the 
South  would  make  no  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  restriction  in  Oregon.  Why, 
then,  should  the  North  endeavor  to  disturb  this 
harmony  of  sentiment  Ijy  its  criticism  on  the 
bill  ?  The  provision  contained  in  the  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  existing  laws  in  Oregon,  and  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  change  or  continue 
them,  he  considered  as  being  an  effectual  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  without 
the  assent  of  Congress.  As  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority, he  would  only  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion ought  to  be  expounded  by  those  constitu- 
tionally appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
President,  who  was  not  elected  by  his  vote,  he 
might  distrust.  But  as  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
whether  they  differed  from  him  in  political  views 
or  not,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  had,  in 
any  single  instance,  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  He  could  repose  in  their  decision 
with  entire  submission,  whether  it  was  for  or 
against  him. 

He  said  he  was  well  aware  of  the  effect  which 
this  question  was  intended  to  have  on  the  coun- 
try. It  was  intended  for  political  purposes.  It 
was  well  enough  to  go  into  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  explode 
all  at  once.  Popular  excitement  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  wheel  of  revolution  was 
going  round,  and  we  know  not  who  is  to  be  the 
last  victim.  We  had,  a  short  time  since,  con- 
gratulated a  foreign  nation  on  its  success  thus 
far  in  throwing  off  an  odious  tyranny.  An 
individual  who  had  spent  his  life  over  his  hooka 
was  thrown  to  the  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel 
has  thrown  him  off  into  disgrace.  There  is 
but  one  power  that  can  control  these  things, 
and  that  power  is  not  human.  We  have  now 
a  new  political  church,  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge, 
to  which  political  criminals  may  resort  for 
'  safety.  But  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result.  He 
trusted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

He  had  thus  expressed  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  considered  himself  as  impli- 
cated. If  there  was  cowardice  in  the  bill,  he 
had  no  fear  on  the  subject.  He  would  rather 
attach  the  term  to  the  weathercock  of  popular 
impulse,  to  him  who  fears  to  do  a  wise  act,  lest 
he  should  offend  some  transient  caprice.  If 
there  were  any  to  whom  responsibility  should 
attach,  it  was  to  those  who  voted  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  out  of  which  grew  the  Mexican 
war.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
NiLEs)  had  given  the  casting  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
grown  out  of  it.  That  Senator  had  thrown  the 
most  offensive  epithets  on  this  bill  and  its 
originators,  and  he  was  bound  to  come  forward 
and  aid  in  a  compromise.  If  (said  Mr.  P.)  my 
old  coat  and  jacket  are  to  be  stuffed  with  straw 


and  burnt  in  effigy,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  should  take  my  posi- 
tion, and  let  his  coat  and  jacket  take  the  place 
of  mine. 

Mr.  FiTZGEEALD  foUowcd  in  some  remarks, 
to  show  that  his  vote  on  this  question  ought 
not  to  be  received  as  compromising  General 
Cass,  or  as  prejudicing  his  election.  All  this 
had  been  alleged  as  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  his 
course.  He  had  seen  General  Cass  since  his 
departure  from  Washington,  but  he  had  never 
exchanged  a  word  with  him  on  this  subject. 
He  had  been  left  free  by  his  friends  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility.  Although  he  was  a 
personal  and  political  friend  of  General  Cass, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility  he 
might  incur.  If  all  which  has  been  said  against 
General  Cass  in  the  newspapers  be  true,  he 
has  sins  enough  of  his  own  to  answer  for,  with- 
out being  responsible  for  his  (Mr.  P.'s)  acts. 
He  voted  against  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee, because  he  was  desirous  that  the  Oregon 
biU  should  be  disposed  of,  as  was  due  to  the 
citizens  of  that  Territory.  He  was  delighted, 
however,  to  see  the  rainbow  of  peace  exhibit- 
ing itself,  after  the  clouds  which  had  threatened 
us.  He  had  strong  objections  to  parts  of  the 
bill ;  yet,  if  he  thought  it  would  produce  har- 
mony and  peace,  he  would  vote  for  it  although 
it  would  be  his  last  act,  and  he  shoxdd  there- 
after be  plunged  in  disgrace.  But  he  feared, 
from  what  he  had  heard,  that  its  friends  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  There  was  a  poht- 
ical  storm  raging  in  the  North,  the  effects  of 
which  no  one  could  foresee.  It  threatened  to 
come  upon  us  like  a  whirlwind,  and  who  can 
tell  where  it  may  be  stayed  ?  He  alone  was 
responsible  for  his  own  acts.  He  would  give 
another  reason  why  he  voted  against  the  raising 
of  the  committee.  He  was  not  in  very  good 
humor  at  that  time,  because  he  had  heard  im- 
putations thrown  on  Northern  States,  and, 
among  others,  upon  the  State  represented  by 
him,  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves.  There 
were  many  cases  of  fugitives  who  had  not  been 
reclaimed.  When  he  lived  in  Indiana,  there 
were  bands  of  thieves — horse-stealers  as  well 
as  negro-stealers — roaming  through  that  State 
and  Kentucky,  but  he  never  thought  of  charg- 
ing these  offences  upon  the  States  in  which 
they  existed.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered as  committed  to  the  support  of  this  bUl,  in 
its  present  shape. 

Mr.  CoEwiN  rose  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  bill,  to  the  examination  of  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  obtain 
a  complete  and  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
bill.  He  did  not  apprehend  any  of  those  awful 
results  from  this  bill  which  had  been  felt  by 
some.  He  did  not  dread  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  If  he  did,  he  should  not  regard  a'  seat 
on  this  floor  as  worth  having.  He  did  not  even 
apprehend  all  that  had  been,  apprehended  from 
that  dreadful  name — the  Wilmot  proviso — ^that 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones  which  had  been  so 
often  invoked  to  raise  our  fears.    The  paternity 
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of  that  proviso  seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  It  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  that  it 
was  penned  by  the  same  hand  which  drew  up 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  from 
the  hand  of  Jefferson  himself;  and  great  was 
the  revolution  which  must  have  taken  place 
when  the  new  opinions  we  now  hear  are 
promulgated  around  us.  It  would  bo  very  un- 
pleasant to  him  to  say  any  thing  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  those  who  had  so  meritoriously 
united  to  produce  this  bill.  But  he  could  not 
see  that  pressing  emergency  for  its  passage,  to 
which  every  other  consideration  must  give  way. 
He  did  not  see  why  Oregon,  which  had  hither- 
to taken  care  of  herself,  could  not  go  on  a  little 
longer ;  and  he  would  be  willing  to  let  these 
foreign  provinces  take  care  of  themselves  for 
another  twelvemonth.  We  had  a  Message 
from  the  President,  which  had  rarely  been  ad- 
verted to.  Persons  had  been  employed  to 
ascertain  the  geography  of  the  Mexican  prov- 
inces ;  and,  after  aD,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Executive  to  know  where  they 
are.  We  are  told  that  Texas  claims  to  the 
banks  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  in  that  case  she 
will  take  some  three-fourths  of  the  territory 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  New  Mexico. 
It  would  be  well  to  obtain  some  information 
on  this  point  before  we  proceed  to  establish  a 
government  for  this  new  territory. 

He  asserted  his  belief,  that  if  the  Senators 
from  the  South  believed  that,  if  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  oases  under  this  biU,  the 
decision  would  be  against  them,  they  would 
never  vote  for  this  bill.  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  thought  the  decision  would  be  against 
him,  he  would  vote  against  it.  He  regarded 
slavery  as  a  local  institution,  which  could  not 
be  carried  into  any  other  State,  the  laws  of 
which  prohibited  it.  He  would  not,  if  we  con- 
quered the  hottest  climate  on  the  earth,  where 
the  white  man  could  not  work — he  would  not 
vote  to  establish  slavery  there,  unless  it  had 
previously  existed  there ;  and  in  saying  this, 
he  followed  in  the  track  of  General  Washing- 
ton, who  entertained  that  opinion  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  wished  some  Senator  would  inform  him 
whether  slavery  at  this  moment  exists  in  Mex- 
ico, and  whether  it  is  hereditary  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hannbgait.  Peon  slavery  exists  now  in 
California.  The  creditor  may  sell  his  debtor 
as  a  slave  for  all  time,  with  all  his  property. 

Mr.  CoEwiisr  had  heard  the  same  from  other 
sources,  and  he  therefore  must  believe  it  to  be 
so.  How,  then,  can  a  case  be  made  out  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  it  will  not  be  decided 
that  slavery  in  some  form  does  not  exist  ?  If  a 
man  shall  be  taken  as  a  slave,  because  he  owes 
another  five  dollars,  and  sold  into  perpetual 
slavery,  shall  we  permit  such  a  law  to  remain 
in  force  ?  You  have  made  the  land  red  with 
blood  under  the  pretence  that  you  have  gone 
thither  to  give  freedom  to  the  captive.  You 
have  shown,  as  he  had  always  anticipated,  that 
this  was  all  hypocrisy,  and  that  you  now  desire 


to  fasten  the  iron  heel,  not  only  of  peon  slavery, 
but  of  negro  slavery,  upon  them.  He  protested 
against  this  course  of  hypocrisy  and  murder 
and  cruelty,  transcending  in  horror  the  bloody 
code  of  Draco. 

He  stated  that  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
State  of  Virginia — all  that  galaxy  from  which 
she  derived  the  splendor  of  her  high  character 
— were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
and  among  these,  he  instanced  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
the  most  prominent.  Ho  went  on  to  show, 
that  if  there  were  fanatics  in  the  North,  there 
were  also  fanatics  in  the  South ;  and  that  the 
latter  were  by  far  the  most  dangerous ;  for,  if 
the  former  went  into  the  slaveholding  States  to 
carry  thither  these  principles,  they  were  at 
least  the  principles  of  human  freedom.  The 
efforts  of  the  Southern  fanatics  were  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  a  broader  sur- 
face of  territory,  and  its  introduction  into  lands 
which  had  never  before  been  tainted  by  the 
breath  of  a  slave. 

About  six  o'clock  Mr.  Cokwin  concluded, 
having  occupied  the  floor  nearly  three  hours. 

Mr.  Undebwood  rose  to  speak,  but  there 
were  cries  of  "  Adjourn,  adjourn !  "  and  "  No, 
no ;  dispose  of  the  bill  I  "  when  Mr.  U.  moved 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  BEEEiBfT  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted — yeas  29, 
nays  25. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  July  25. 
Territorial  Bill. 

Mr.  Clatton  moved  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  establish  Territorial 
Governments  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  Underwood  said,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  committee,  he  did  not  doubt  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Territories.  Without  it,  officers  in 
the  employ  of  the  public  could  not  be  pro- 
tected in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Congress  had  always  exercised  the  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  On  going  into  the 
committee,  his  first  object  was,  to  effect  a  com- 
promise on  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  line, 
amended  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  Terri- 
tories. In  this  he  had  failed.  He  then  ex- 
plained his  proposition  at  length.  With  some 
few  restrictions,  he  proposed  to  leave  the  legis- 
lative bodies  free  to  act  on  all  subjects.  He 
thought  this  would  have  been  satisfactory 
everywhere.  The  people  of  the  Territories 
would  have  been  gradually  trained  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  A  free  choice  was  left  to 
them  to  choose  the  institutions  of  the  South  or 
of  the  North.  Why  should  either  section  of 
our  country.  North  or  South,  interpose  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  Why  should  they,  who  are  strangers 
to  the  peculiar  institutions  which  prevail,  tell 
the  people  where  they  are,  what  is  best  for 
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their  interests?  He  regarded  it  as  our  true 
policy  to  let  slavery  alone.  Climate  and  popula- 
tion are  continuing  to  drive  slavery  further  and 
further  to  the  south,  to  the  latitude  where  free  la- 
bor could  not  flourish.  He  read  a  number  of  ex- 
tracte  from  a  pamphlet  in  his  hands,  showing, 
that  in  the  iirst  stage  after  the  introduction  of 
slavery,  the  increase  of  slaves  is  great ;  in  the 
second  stage,  the  white  population  increases  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  slaves ;  and  in  the 
third  stage,  the  slave  race  diminishes  rapidly. 
All  this  proved  the  assertion,  that  climate  and 
population  would  banish  slavery  from  the 
northern  latitudes.  He  recommended  these 
facts  to  the  consideration  of  abolitionists, 
and  entreated  them  to  suffer  the  conviction  to 
enter  their  minds,  that  tbeir  truest  policy  was 
to  leave  the  institution  to  take  the  course  to 
which  climate  and  population  impelled  it. 

The  policy  of  the  Korth  was  calculated  to 
let  the  slaves  in  the  South  loose  on  society ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  would  be, 
the  neglect  of  cultivation,  and  distress  and 
starvation  among  the  slaves  themselves.  He  had 
been  always  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  House 
which  prohibiSs  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
It  would  please  him  better  to  let  free  discus- 
sion go  on,  so  that  the  South  may  be  able  to 
hear  what  it  is  that  the  North  intend,  or 
ask. 

Mr.  Btjtlee  rose  and  adverted  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  now  presented.  Fifteen 
States  are  contending  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  power,  while  fifteen  others  are  strug- 
gling only,  as  he  believed,  for  what  were  their 
rights.  The  discussion  had  worn  a  calm  and 
temperate  character  until  yesterday,  when  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  poured  forth  from  his  fuU 
mind,  arguments  and  statements  wHch  had 
forever  banished  from  his  breast  the  hope  of  a 
successful  termination  of  the  efforts  at  com- 
promise. That  Senator  had  asserted  it  as  his 
honest  opinion,  that  it  was  no  matter  what 
course  was  adppted  in  this  Senate,  the  course 
of  public  opinion  could  not  be  arrested  or 
turned  aside.  He  insisted  that  the  South  had 
fulfilled  all  its  obligations  in  relation  to  the 
existing  compact  between  the  North  and 
South.  He  vindicated  Virginia  against  the 
insinuations  which  had  been  poured  out  upon 
her,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  unjustly  and 
unnaturally  aspersed  by  those  who  benefited 
by  her  liberality  when  she  made  the  cession  of 
the  North-west  Territory.  They  who  had 
profited  by  her  bounty,  now  turned  upon  her 
and  insulted  her. 

If  it  was  a  question  how  much  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  had  gained  from  the  labor  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  tbe  figures  of  rhetoric 
would  soon  give  way  before  the  figures  of  arith- 
metic. He  asked,  if  the  forefathers  of  the 
South,  when  they  gave  their  consent  to  the 
constitution,  had  supposed  that  they  were  giving 
to  the  North  authority  for  the  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  their  political  power,  while  they  were 
imposing  on  the  South  the  Procrustean  pro- 


cess, by  which  she  was  always  to  be  clipped  and 
kept  within  narrow  fetters,  would  they  h^ve 
ever  given  their  consent  to  the  instrument ! 

He  commented  severely  on  the  course  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  refusing  to  give  np  the  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  the  South.  He  referred  to 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  in  debate, 
that  the  compromise  in  the  Convention  was 
the  result  of  a  bargain,  and  expressed  his  deep 
regret  at  the  degradation  which  was  imposed 
on  him  and  on  the  whole  South  by  this  bar- 
gain. He  complained  that  the  South  had  de- 
generated, and  been  impoverished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  North ;  aid  that  all  this  bad  been 
effected  out  of  the  power  which  the  South  had 
surrendered  to  the  North  in  the  Convention. 
He  feared  it  was  a  destiny  from  which  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  free  herself.  But  he  would 
still  resist ;  and  would  not  trust  to  any  Presi- 
dential vetoes— ^either  to  the  veto  of  Mr.  Cass, 
or  the  veto  of  General  Taylor.  He  would  re- 
sist as  far  as  he  was  able. 

He  referred  to  the  histoi-y  of  the  Oregon  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  South  had 
uniformly  exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  concessions,  but  that  they  had  not  been 
met  in  a  kindred  spirit.  He  felt  sure,  that  if 
the  power  was  to  be  conferred  on  the  Legisla- 
tures of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  enact 
laws  on  the  subject,  composed  of  all  classes 
and  colors  of  character,  the  decisions  would  be 
uniformly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  South. 
He  was  opposed  to  this  power  being  given 
to  these  foreign  bodies.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  this  power  is  included  the  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Territories,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

He  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  declama- 
tion, or  to  stand  here  as  a  modern  declaimer. 
He  had  not  aided  to  carry  slavery  into  Oregon ; 
he  was  not  responsible  for  the  spread  of  it. 
He  had  admired  the  oratory  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  which  he  characterized  as  equally 
beautiful  and  a(Z  captand/wm  ;  but  he  charged 
that  the  love  of  power  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  ridiculed  the  moral  tone  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  and  related  an  anecdote  of  a  party  of 
clergymen  at  a  religious  revival,  who  were 
called  to  dine  on  venison,  when,  after  the 
blessing  had  been  asked,  one  whispered  to  the 
clergyman,  that  Peqnod  had  killed  the  deer 
on  Sunday.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  min- 
ister told  his  brethren  that  the  venison  had 
been  kUled  on  Sunday :  Could  they  eat  it  ? 
Why,  you  have  asked  a  blessing,  I  believe! 
Yea.  Well,  then,  that  will  partly,  consecrate 
the  venison ;  so  we  may  eat  the  meat,  and  then 
give  Pequod  thirty-nine  lashes.  This  was 
morality !  and  such  was  the  morality  of  the 
North  in  its  treatment  of  the  South. 

He  resisted  the  assertion  that  slaves  on 
board  a  ship,  if  driven  by  stress  of  weather  out 
to  sea,  became  free,  which  he  understood  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, [Mr.  Baldwin.] 
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Mr.  Baldwin  explained  what  he  had  said, 
in  order  to  correct  any  misapprehension. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  said,  if  any  one  took  his  slaves 
from  a  ship,  and  the  captain  was  a  foreigner, 
he  should  think  himself  entitled  hy  the  consti- 
tution to  demand  a  declaration  of  war.  He  did 
not  regard  the  authorities  which  had  heen 
produced  as  conclusive,  hecause  the  cases  were 
not  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  cases  which 
he  had  assumed.  If  he  could  find  any  other 
practical  hill  which  protected  the  South,  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  it ;  hut  he  saw  no 
probability  of  obtaining  a  better  one  than 
this. 

Mr.  FooTE  rose  and  said,  he  would  not  have 
taken  any  part  in  this  discussion,  but  for  some- 
thing which  had  fallen  in  debate.  Humble  as 
he  was,  he  found  himself  between  two  oppos- 
ing fires.  He  had  been  assailed  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  also  been  attacked  as  more 
dangerous  than  an  abolitionist  in  the  leading 
paper  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
— the  Charleston  Mercury.  And  he  had  been 
told  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
he  was  so  considered  here.  He  had  therefore 
thought  it  was  a  proper  opportunity  for  him  to 
make  some  few  remarks,  in  order  that  his  true 
position  should  no  longer  be  misunderstood.  He 
would  not  go  into  declamation,  neither  would 
he  go  into  any  history  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
had  been  already  given  with  sufficient  ability 
by  others.  He  did  not  hold  himself  responsi- 
ble for  the  introduction  of  slavery,  nor  had  he 
ever  entertained  any  extraordinary  affection  for 
slave-dealers  from  any  section  of  the  Union. 

He  referred  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  CALHOtrisr,)  that  the 
introduction  of  a  new  Territory,  acquired  by 
conquest,  into  the  Union,  although  slavery  may 
have  been  abolished  there  previously,  carried 
slavery  with  it.  To  this  his  heart  assented, 
but  his  judgment  could  not  yet  assent  to  it. 
He  was  still  in  doubt.  He  feared  that  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  had  not 
been  answered,  and  that  it  could  not  be  met 
in  this  Senate ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  met  in 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  the  decision  of 
that  court,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  would  be 
against  the  South.  And  then,  said  he,  where 
are  we  ?  He  laid  it  down  that  the  northern 
men  were  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  Union. 
He  had  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  Union 
to  the  Eio  Grande,  and  had  found  Yankees 
everywhere;  and  he  had  never  found  one 
who  was  not  anxious  to  own  a  slave.  And 
they  were  the  most  rigid  of  masters — they 
were  masters  indeed.  As  soon  as  a  Yankee 
could  command  four  hundred  dollars,  he  laid  it 
out  in  a  slave,  because  he  knew  that  he  laid 
out  his  money  to  advantage.  Living  in  a  cot- 
ton-growing country,  he  knew  that  a  slave 
was  the  most  valuable  property  he  could  pos- 
sess. He  admired  the  Yankees  very  much. 
He  had  never  desired  to  hang  them  all.  And 
if  he  had,  as  had  been  charged  against  him, 
ever  used  such  an  expression  in  the  heat  of  the 


moment,  he  would  now  retract  it.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Yankees  would  never 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  if  they  could 
gain  any  profit  by  continuing  it. 

He  was  not  pleased  with  the  bill,  but  he 
did  not  say  he  would  not  vote  for  it.  He  rep- 
resented the  sunny  South,  and  the  generous 
influences  which  governed  that  region  would 
have  their  effect  on  his  course.  He  was  will- 
ing to  admit  these  new  States  immediately,  as 
he  believed  that  they  would  become  cotton- 
growing  and  slave  States.  Next  to  that,  he 
was  disposed  to  take  the  Missouri  compromise, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  by  leaving  the 
people  below  36°  30'  to  take  their  own  course. 
Thirdly,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Undbkwood.) 
This  he  preferred  to  the  present  compromise. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Beeeien  made  some 
explanations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  address 
the  Senate,  and,  after  proceeding  for  a  short 
time,  yielded  the  floor,  about  1  o'clock ;   and 

Mr.  Mangum  moved  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Beeedsn  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  motion,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Bradbury,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clarke, 
Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dix, 
Dodge,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Metcalfe, 
Niles,  Phelps,  Spruance,  Underwood,  Upham, 
Walker,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 30. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Fetch, 
Fitzgerald,  Foots,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Mason,  Rusk,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Turney — 19. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   EEPEESENTATITES. 

Wednesday,  July  26. 

Territory  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addressed  the  committee  in  a  constitutional 
argument  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
exposing  the  agitations  of  northern  abolition- 
ists as  a  species  of  madness,  incompatible  with 
any  just  sense  of  patriotic  duty. 

Mr.  Ceowell  followed,  in  a  general  speech 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  C.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  IvEESoN  obtained  the  floor,  and  spoke 
on  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  alleging  the 
insecurity  of  trusting  to  northern  compromises ; 
contending  that    both    the  Whig  candidates 
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were  unsound  on  this  question,  and  arguing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  cause  of  the  South  in 
the  event  of  their  success. 


IN  SES-ATE, 

"Wednesday,  July  26. 

Oregon,  Californian  and  New  Mexican  Terri- 
torial Bill. 

Mr.  Clayton  moved  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  Territorial 
bill ;  and  the  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  question  pending  being  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hale,  to  strike  from  the  fifth  section 
the  words  "  free  white  " — 
•  Mr.  Johnson,  of   Maryland,  who   had  the 
floor,  yielded  for  a  moment,  and — 

Mr.  Walker  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
which  he  proposed  to  offer  to  the  sixth  sec- 
tion, which  was,  to  strike  out  the  words  "  nor 
shall  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non-resi- 
dents be  taxed  higher  than  the  lands  or  other 
property  of  residents." 

Mr.  Johnson  resumed,  in  explanation  of 
certain  amendments  which  he  intended  to 
offer,  and  in  illustration  of  his  views  generally 
on  the  subject.  He  was  not  disposed  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  unless  he  could  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  cases  of  appeal  could  be  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  twenty  sec- 
tions of  the  bUl  relate  to  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
gon, the  next  seven  refer  to  California,  and  the 
remaining  nine  concern  New  Mexico.  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Territory  of 
Oregon  and  tlhe  other  Territories,  as  to  the 
character  of  their  population.  Oregon  was 
already  a  portion  of  the  old  confederacy,  peo- 
pled by  citizens  either  natives  of  the  United 
States,  or  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  He  went  on  to  re- 
mark on  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  different  Territories,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial.  The  powers  of  these  depart- 
nients  he  thought  sufiicient  for  the  purpose. 
The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  a  common 
law  writ,  it  may  be  issued  by  any  of  the 
judges. 

It  was  owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  Senate  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power 
in  Congress  to  control  the  question  of  slavery, 
that  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  special 
committee,  with  a  view  to  a  compromise.  It 
became  necessary  to  report  a  bill  embracing 
all  the  Territories,  which  had  met  with  the 
disapproval  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
to  quiet  the  agitation  which  shakes  the  country 
to  its  centre,  that  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  compromise. 

If  a  stranger  was  now  to  come  among  us  and 
to  be  told  that  we  had  three  millions  of  slaves 
in  our  midst,  and  that  this  question  which  now 
agitates  the  Senate,  was  as  to  the  propriety 
of  uniting  in  a  reference  of  all  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  such  a  condition  of  things  to  our 


common  constitution,  he  would  be  struck 
aghast  at  the  idea  that  there  were  some  who 
were  opposed  to  the  proposition.  He  (Mr.  J.) 
thought  the  step  taken,  the  wisest  that  could 
have  been  selected.  He  had  intended,  how- 
ever, had  he  not  been  anticipated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Height,)  to  submit  an 
amendment  adopting  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
compromise. 

He  glanced  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tors who  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  stated  that  the  tone  in  which  their  opin- 
ions were  given  proved  that  they  were  honest, 
and  ready  to  support  their  sentiments  to  the 
death,  and  that  it  was  insulting  to  the  South, 
although  any  intention  to  insult  was  distinctly 
disavowed.  The  stand  which  the  North  had 
taken  from  the  first  was  too  insulting  to  the 
South  to  permit  any  prospect  of  union ;  and  it 
was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  committee 
was  appointed  and  the  hill  reported,  this  being 
the  only  mode  in  which  they  could  hope  for 
any  extrication  from  this  difficulty.  He  made 
a  sharp  criticism  on  the  language  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Coewin,) 
that  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  coming 
from  the  South,  would  be  likely  to  vote  one 
way. 

Mr.  CoEwiN  explained  this  expression  attrib- 
uted to  him,  which  he  disavowed  in  its  offen- 
sive sense,  and  expressed  his  high  respect  for 
the  members  of  that  tribunal. 

Mr.  Johnson  resumed,  asserting  that  this 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  only 
amicable  mode  of  adjusting  a  question  which 
threatened  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the 
South.  He  did  not  speak  as  a  slave  owner; 
he  did  not  hold  a  slave,  and  he  never  expected 
to  hold  one.  The  few  he  once  had  came  to 
him  by  inheritance,  and  he  had  long  since 
manumitted  them.  He  was  glad  he  had  done 
so  then,  for  the  interference  of  the  abolitionists 
would  have  prevented  him  from  doing  it  now. 
He  cared  not  what  eflfect  this  movement  might 
have  upon  the  political  prospects  of  either  of 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  so  that  an 
amicable  and  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
controversy  on  this  subject  might  be  produced. 
There  was  no  way  so  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
as  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Excitable  as  southern  men  are  reputed 
to  be,  they  had  on  this  question  acted  with  a 
moderation  which  proved  that  their  character 
had  been  misunderstood.  They  were  mostly 
slaveholders,  and  they  had  sat  in  silence  while 
one  Senator  had  charged  them  with  being  Hot- 
spurs in  human  flesh ;  while  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  said  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
had  its  origin  in  blood,  and  rapine,  and  rob- 
bery. That  Senator  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  the  slaveholders  were  not  damned,  it 
would  be  not  because  they  did  not  merit  it, 
but  that  God  in  his  mercy  would  pardon  them 
for  their  ignorance,  because  they  knew  not 
what  they  did. 

Mr,  CoEwiN  said  he  was  satisfied  that  he* 
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had  used  no  such  expression.  He  had  spoken 
at  great  disadvantage,  but  his  memory  held  no 
such  language. 

Mr.  Johnson  persisted  that  language  of  this 
kind,  or  something  very  like  it,  had  been  used. 
It  struck  his  ear  too  painfully  for  him  to  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Beeeien  said  the  words,  as  they  struck 
his  ear,  were  to  the  effect  that  slaveholders 
would  be  punished  but  for  their  ignorance — 
they  knew  not  what  they  did. 

Mr.  OoBwiN  said  he  might  have  used  some 
such  expression  as  to  slave-dealers,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  slaveholders. 

Mr.  Bbeeibn  expressed  himself  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. 

Mr.  JoB3T30N  rejoiced  that  the  painful  im- 
pression had  been  removed  from  his  mind.  He 
then  proceeded  to  show,  that  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  sure  the 
compromise  in  this  particular  would  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  country.  He  adduced  the  fact, 
that  while  statesmen,  politicians  were  found 
differing  on  a  subject,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
unanimous.  On  the  subject  of  the  right  of  a 
State  to  levy  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  unanimous 
against  him.  On  the  question  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  United  States  Bank,  while 
Congress  was  deciding  one  way,  the  court  was 
unanimously  the  other  way.  The  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  politicians. 
They  were  born  in  a  different  atmosphere,  and 
they  addressed  themselves  to  different  hearers. 
Politicians  were  always  differing  and  disputing 
— one  taking  this  side  of  a  question,  and 
another  taking  an  opposite  view,  all  equally 
honest.  How  desirable,  then,  in  a  case  of  such 
importance  as  this,  to  call  in  a  third  party, 
rather  than  that  we  should  be  driven  to  de- 
spair— above  all,  to  bloodshed.  "We  are  ready 
to  yield  enough ;  do  not  ask  for  more.  It 
ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  South  shall 
surrender  all  that  is  dear  to  her,  and  do  the 
bidding  of  the  North.  Ten  thousand  times 
rather  would  her  children  yield  their  lives. 
They  are  willing  to  adopt  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  decision  of  that 
court  be  against  them,  they  will  be  satisfied. 

He  was  not  the  advocate  of  slavery  itself; 
he  never  had  been  so.  He  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  institution  at  an  end ;  and  it  was  with  sin- 
cere regret  he  admitted  that  it  was  the  agita- 
tion which  had  been  stirred  up  in  the  North 
which  had  alone  prevented  the  friends  of  free- 
dom from  emancipating  the  slaves  in  Maryland. 
He  alluded  to  Connecticut,  from  which  State 
the  compromise  was  opposed,  as  having  scarce- 
ly become  a  free  State. 

Mr.  Baldwin  stated  that  there  had  been  but 
a  very  few  slaves  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Connecticut,  then,  only 
sinned  a  little.  As  he  understood  it,  they  kept 
them  until  they  became  too  old  for  use,  and 


died  out.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  might 
then  have  a  little  charity  for  Maryland. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  he  had  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  a  great  deal,  indeed.  She 
would  take  all,  and  allow  nothing  to  the  other 
side.  So,  in  Ohio,  whore  free  negroes  were 
treated  as  slaves. 

[A  sort  of  colloquial  debate  took  place,  in 
which  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Dix,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Dayton,  took  part, 
which  could  only  be  partially  heard.] 

Mr.  Johnson  resumed.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  complained  that  Cahfornia  was  three 
thousand  miles  from  Washington,  and  no  slave 
could  find  means  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  carry 
up  his  case.  He  would  reply  to  this,  that 
there  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  south- 
ern bar  a  lawyer  who  would  not  gratuitously 
give  his  services  to  a  black  man,  to  free  him 
from  slavery,  where  there  was  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  application.  He  also  referred 
to  the  readiness  of  judges  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  slave.  And  he  believed  that  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  there  would  be  always  found  at 
the  southern  bar  members  who  would  be  ready 
to  sue  out  the  freedom  of  slaves  who  were  en- 
titled to  it.  The  question  whether  a  slave 
owner  is  entitled  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the 
Territory,  wiU  be  decided  on  the  first  appeal ; 
and  that  will  decide  the  matter  in  every  future 
case  which  can  arise.  The  question  rises  above 
party  and  sectional  considerations.  It  assumes 
the  character,  and  dignity,  and  importance  of 
a  national  one. 

Mr.  Badgbe  then  obtained  the  floor,  and 
commenced  with  an  expression  of  his  sincere 
regret  that  the  Senator  who  had  charge  of 
this  bill,  should  have  started  with  an  assertion 
that  it  was  to  be  pressed  through  the  Senate  in 
hot  haste.  Instead  of  invoking  the  fullest  ex- 
amination of  the  bill,  and  of  allowing  Senators 
freely  to  discuss  it,  the  question  was  pressed 
on  an  exhausted  Senate.  Every  motion  to  ad- 
journ was  constantly  resisted.  Even  on  the 
first  day  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  his 
friend  from  Delaware  had  voted  against  ad- 
journment, the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  de- 
manded. And  on  Monday  evening,  when  his 
friend  from  Kentucky  desired  to  address  the 
Senate,  and  moved  an  adjournment,  the  same 
course  was  pursued. 

Mr.  Clayton  reminded  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  he  had  last  night  sug- 
gested an  adjournment,  and  voted  for  it,  to 
enable  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  address 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Badgee  replied  that  this  was  a  different 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  was 
about  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  bill,  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  readiness  of  his 
friend  from  Delaware  to  adjourn.  He  repeated 
that  every  effort  had  been  made  to  press  this 
question  on  an  exhausted  Senate.  He  knew 
no  reason  for  thus  pressing  a  question  of  such 
importance.  There  was  plenty  of  time  before 
us.    He  was  as  desirous  as  any  Senator  to  go 
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home  and  see  his  children ;  but  when  a  ques- 
tion of  real  magnitude  was  before  the  Senate, 
he  was  willing  to  sit  here  until  full  and  ample 
time  had  been  given  for  its  examination — say 
three  weeks,  or  a  month,  or  more.  As  circum- 
stances now  stood,  he  should  go  at  some  length 
into  the  reasons  he  had  to  assign  for  the  vote 
he  was  about  to  give. 

He  regarded  this  bill  as  a  complete  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and  on  this  point 
he  expanded  his  views  to  much  extent.  He 
then  referred  to  the  course  taken  by  one  of  his 
distinguished  colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
in  the  House,  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
charged  him  (Mr.  B.)  with  having  made  a 
speech  which  he  had  not  made,  and  which 
speech  that  gentleman  had,  with  great  indus- 
try, circulated  through  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  (Mr.  B.) 
in  the  minds  of  his  constituents.  He  went  on 
to  set  that  matter  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
.correcting  the  false  impression  made  by  that 
speech.  He  then  went  into  a  history  and  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  constitution,  among  which  he  included 
that  of  governing  the  territory  ceded  to  us. 
That  power  included  either  the  introduction 
or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
ceded  to  us.  The  power  of  acquiring  territory 
has  been  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  and  the  acquisition  of  territory 
carries  with  it  the  power  to  govern  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  power  to  govern  includes  the 
power  to  regulate  slavery. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Badger 
made  copious  references  to  authorities,  which 
he  quoted  at  length  to  sustain  his  positions. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  time  may  not  come 
when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  territory, 
like  England,  in  China,  or  some  other  country ; 
and  if  we  maintain  that  we  have  a  right  to  intro- 
duce negro  slavery  there,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  show  some  authority  beyond  our  own 
wishes.  We  have  as  great  a  right  to  acquire 
territory  as  any  nation  or  republic  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  restraint  on  our  rule  is  that 
which  arises  from  our  own  convictions  as  to 
what  is  right  and  proper.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  we  have  a  right  to  acquire  territory 
only  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  our  slaves ; 
but  he  held  that  we  had  as  much  right  to  ac- 
quire it  for  a  perpetuity.  The  provisions  in 
the  constitution  which  had  been  frequently 
referred  to,  were  intended  merely  to  limit  our 
powers  with  reference  to  the  States  of  the 
Union ;  but  in  relation  to  territories  acquired 
by  conquest  or  cession,  the  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  shortened  by  these  restrictions. 

When  the  Missouri  compromise  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  it  contained  a  pro- 
vision excluding  slavery  from  the  South.  .  It 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  without  a  division, 
and  a  provision  was  introduced  containing  a 
restriction  on  slavery  in  the  North  and  the 
West. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  always  the  im- 


pression that  Mr.  Pinkney  (who  had  been 
alluded  to)  was  an  abolitionist.  He  had  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  in  Hagarstown  in  favor  of 
abolitionism. 

Mr.  Badger  said  he  had  a  paper  before  him 
which  rebuked  that  charge.  Bad  he  been  an 
abolitionist,  he  would  not  have  voted  as  he  did 
on  the  Missouri  compromise.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  referred  to  Mr.  Piukney's 
course  to  impugn  his  authority,  he  referred  to 
it  for  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  merely  referred  to 
it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Badger  said,  it  was,  as  a  fact,  deserving 
of  record.  He,  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  southern  States,  was  called  on,  with  his 
colleague,  to  give  up  all  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  South.  He  believed  negro  slavery 
would  be  as  effectually  excluded  by  this  bill  as 
if  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  other  bill,  had 
passed.  He  had  a  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  leave  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  a  court,  so  large  a 
portion  of  which  were  opposed  to  slavery. 

Mr.  BuTLEK  asked  the  Senator,  if  he  could 
point  out  a  mode  which  would  be  effectual, 
in  case  this  mode  of  appeal  should  fail  ? 

Mr.  Badges  said,,  he  thought  he  could  very 
readily  do  so ;  but  he  desired  now  to  go  on 
with  his  argument.  He  would  willingly  vote 
for  this  bill,  could  he  be  assured  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  peace  and  tranquillity  through- 
out the  country.  He  would  go  home  to  his 
constituents,  one  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  and 
throw  himself  confidently  before  them,  and  ap- 
peal to  their  generous  patriotism.  ■  But,  be- 
lieving that  it  can  only  be  productive  of  new 
agitation,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  views 
of  propriety  to  vote  for  it.  He  believed  that 
North  Carolina  w6uld  sustain  him  in  the  adop- 
tion of  his  own  views. 

Opinions  are  various  in  the  Senate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill.  Some  were  willing  to  take 
it  up  as  it  is ;  others  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
thought  that  the  question  ought  to  be  settled. 
If  the  climate  was  suited  to  the  productions  of 
the  South,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  fiUed  with 
a  population  from  the  South. 

It  was  not  intended  to  introduce  slavery  in 
the  North.  We  are  called  on  to  legislate  on  a 
great  fact.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves.  In  the  employment  of  these, 
no  man  will  use  them  where  they  are  unpro- 
ductive of  profit. 

He  stated  the  changes  which  Moses  made  in 
the  Jewish  laws,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to 
adapt  his  code  to  the  position  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  who  were  to  be  regulated  by 
them.  He  advised  us  to  adopt  the  same  wise 
policy,  and  to  rely  on  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
our  success. 

He  concluded  with  asserting  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his 
arguments,  to  be  satisfied  that  he  entertained 
wrong  views ;  but  while  he  felt  the  conviction 
that  this  bin  surrendered  the  views  of  the 
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South,  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  Like  his  friend 
from  Maryland,  he  would  willingly  ^ee  his  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  defeated,  rather  than 
that  this  question  should  not  be  settled.  Much 
as  he  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  connected  with  the  success  of  that  candi- 
date, he  would  be  willing  to  postpone  all  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  for  his  success, 
rather  than  that  the  settlement  of  this  question 
should  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Btjtlee  spoke  nearly  three  hours,  but 
the  confusion  was  too  great  in  the  gallery  to 
allow  his  argument  to  be  beard. 

Mr.  Dix  then  obtained  the  fioor,  and  com- 
menced with  a  defence  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  the  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  her  of  refusing  to  surrender  fugitives 
from  justice,  claimed  under  requisition  from 
the  State  of  Virginia.  He  alleged  that  this 
was  not  the  act  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  read  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
condemned  the  course  of  the  Governor.  He 
defended  New  York  against  attacks  which 
had  been  levelled  against  her,  and  pointed  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  several  bright  pages 
in  her  political  history.  Of  her  social  charac- 
ter, her  love  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  her 
system  of  education,  and  all  her  great  works 
of  internal  improvement,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  speak.  Her  blood  was  mingled 
with  that  of  the  sons  of  the  Palmetto  State  on 
the  fields  of  Mexico ;  and  the  recollection  of 
this  union  in  death  ought  to  make  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  more  reluctant  to  cast  re- 
proach on  New  York. 

Mr.  Dix  closed  his  speech  at  half-past  seven 
P.M. 

Mr.  Dattoii  then  rose  to  address  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far  with  his  remarks  when  he  gave  way  to — 

Mr.  Mangttm,  who  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  DAYTOif  expressed  his  willingness  to 
proceed.  He  did  not  desire  an  adjournment 
upon  his  account. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
the  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Dayton  resumed,  and  concluded  Ms  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Upham  followed  upon  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Bell  also  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bbbeien  delivered  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Beadbtjet  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
biU. 

Mr.  TJndbewood,  at  one  o'clock,  A.  M., 
moved  an  adjournment ;  which  was  disagreed 
to  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mj.  Boeland  addressed  the  Senate  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Mr.  Bbebibn  followed  in  an  earnest  defence 
of  the  bill ;  when — 

Mr.  Baldwin  moved  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ ;  which  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Niles  addressed  the  Senate  for  some 
half  hour.    There  being  only  one  Senator  pres- 


ent in  his  seat,  he  moved  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

It  was  then  two  A.  M.,  but  instantly  Sena- 
tors rose  from  sofas  and  vaiious  parts  of  the 
lobby,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded, 
and  the  motion  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Niles  then  proceeded  very  coolly  in  his 
remarks  until  he  closed. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Atchison,  Dickinson,  Beight,  Oalhoun,  and 
others,  when  the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  Baldwin  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
twenty-sixth  section,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "  slavery,"  in  line  10,  the  following : 

Or  to  repeal  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in  said 
Territory,  when  forming  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  slavery 
therein,  or  any  law  securing  the  personal  liberty 
of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  but  such  laws,  so  far 
as  they  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  be  and  remain  in 
force  until  repealed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Olaekb  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
26th  section,  after  the  word  "  slavery,"  by 
adding : 

It  being  understood  and  declared  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  cession  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  ■  California  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  had  been 
abolished  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  and  did  not  exist 
therein ;  and  that  the  laws  now  in  said  Territory 
shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  until  territorial 
legislatures  shall  be  formed  by  Congress,  with 
authority  to  change  or  repeal  the  same. 

This  amendment  was  also  disagreed  to.' 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  amend  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion, which  provides  that  the  existing  laws  in 
Oregon  shall  continue  to  be  valid  for  three 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  striking  out  the  words  "three 
months ;  "  and  on  this  motion  he  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  as 
foUows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Benton, 
Bradbury,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Spruance,  Upham,  and 
Walker— 21. 

Nats.^ — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs, 
Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of 
Georgia,  King,  Lejris,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Westcott,  and  Yulee — 33. 

Mr.  Baldwin  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adding  the  following  as  the  37th  section : 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shaE  be  the 
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duty  of  the  attorneys  for  said  Territories,  respec- 
tively, on  the  complaint  of  any  person  held  in  in- 
voluntary servitude  therein,  to  make  application  in 
his  behalf,  in  due  form  of  law,  to  the  court  next 
thereafter  to  be  holden  in  said  Territory,  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  to  be  directed  to  the  person  so 
holding  such  applicant  in  service,  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  pursue  all  needful  measures  in  his  behalf;  and 
if  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  adverse  to 
such  application,  or  if,  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
relief  shall  be  denied  to  the  applicant  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  slave  held  in  servitude  in  said  Territory, 
said  attorney  shall  cause  an  appeal  to  be  taken 
therefrom  ;  and  the  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  speedily  as  may  be ;  and 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  prosecute  the  same 
before  said  court,  who  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  thfe  same  at  the  first  term  thereof. 

The  question  on  this  amendment  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hale  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  stand 
thus :  Strike  out  a  "  free  white "  from  fifth 
section,  and  insert  next  after  the  word  "  act," 
in  the  fourth  line,  the  words,  "  and  quahfled  to 
vote  by  the  existing  laws,  now  in  force  in  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  under  the  authority  of  the 
Provisional  Government  estabhshed  by  the 
people  thereof." 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Clarke,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Greene,  Hale,  and  Upham — 1. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Bad- 
ger, Bell,  Berrien,  Borland,  Bradbury,  Breese, 
Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Corwiu,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Dodge,  Doug- 
las, Downs,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hamlin,  Han- 
negan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Johnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mason,  Metcalfe, 
Miller,  Niles,  Eusk,  Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Underwood,  Walker,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 44. 

Mr.  Claekb  moved  to  amend  the  biU  by- 
adding  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  section  the 
following  words : 

Provided,  however.  That  no  law  repealing  the  act 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  said  Territory 
prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  therein, 
shall  be  valid  until  the  same  shall  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

On  this  amendment  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  and  the  question  being  taken  on  the 
motion,  it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day- 
ton, bix.  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Upham,  and  Walker— 19. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Atherton,  Badger, 
Bell,  Berrien,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Cal- 
houn, Clayton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglas,  Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hun- 
ter, Johnson  of'  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
King,  Lewis,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sebas- 
tian, Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott,  and 
Yulee— 33. 

Mr.    Davis,    of  Massachusetts,  moved   to 


amend  the  12th  section,  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

That  so  much  of  the  6th  article  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  as  is  contained  in  the 
following  words,  to  wit,  "  There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Terri- 
tory otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
■whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted," 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  within  the  Territory 
of  Oregon." 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered, and  the  question  being  taken  on  the 
amendment,  it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Benton, 
Bradbury,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Spruance,  Upham,  and 
Walkei^-21. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clayton, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs, 
Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  West- 
cott, and  Yulee — 33. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  in  the  24th  and  31st  sections,  by  in- 
serting the  following  words  after  the  words 
which  empower  the  Legislature  to  pass  any 
law: 

Except  only  that,  in  all  cases  involving  title  to 
lands,  the  said  writs  of  error  or  appeals  shall  be 
allowed  and  decided  by  the  said  supreme  court, 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  property, 
or  title  in  controversy.  And  except,  also,  that  a 
writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  also  be  allowed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  said  supreme  court  created  by  this 
act,  or  any  judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts 
created  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  upon 
any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  involving  the  question 
of  personal  freedom. 

The  question,  after  some  remarks  from 
Messrs.  Beight,  Boeland,  and  Diokinson,  was 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Badger,  Ber- 
rien, Bradbury,  Clarke,  Clayton,  Corwin,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitz- 
gerald, Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  King,  Mangum, 
Metcalfe,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Eusk,  Spruance, 
Sturgeon,  Upham,  and  Walker — 31. 
'Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Benton,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dick- 
inson, Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Hunter,  Johnson 
of  Georgia,  Lewis,  Mason,  Sebastian,  Turney, 
Westcott,  and  Yulee — 19. 

The  hill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill ;  and,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
ordered,  it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Borland,  Breese,    Bright,   Butler,  Calhoun, 
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Clayton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas, 
Downs,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson 
of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Phelps, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Westcott,  and  Tulee — 33. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Bradbury,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Metcalfe,  Miller,  Niles,  Underwood, 
TJpham,  and  Walker— 22. 

[Mr.  Peakoe,  of  Maryland,  we  happen  to 
know,  remained  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
in  the  Senate,  but  was  obliged,  through  fatigue 
and  indisposition,  to  leave  the  Senate  some 
time  before  midnight.] 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

And  at  seven  minutes  before  8  A.  M.,  (Thurs- 
day morning,)  after  a  continuous  session  of 
twenty-one  hours,  the  Senate  adjourned  till 
Friday. 

The  bill  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Senate  Debates 
of  the  day,  (July  26,  1848,)  and  besides  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  it  as  presented  in  the  progress  of 
discussion,  coutained  a  brief  section  which  was  not 
adverted  to  at  the  time,  but  requires  to  be  known 
to  show  the  whole  character  of  the  bill.  It  was 
the  last  section  but  one,  and  was  in  these  words : 

"  Sec.  35.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  extended  over,  and  declared  to  be  in  force, 
in  said  Territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof,  may 
be  applicable." 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Fbidat,  July  28. 
The  Oregon  Bill* 

The  Oregon  bill  having  been  taken  up — 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  the  floor 
from  a  preceding  day,  addressed  the  committee 
mainly  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tory, over  which  he  believed  Congress  had 
control,  and  incidentally  in  reply  to  positions 
assumed  by  his  colleagues  heretofore. 

Mr.  OoLLQTs  followed  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Dtraw  then  addressed  the  committee  in 
a  speech  upon  general  politics. 

Mr.  Hali,,  of  Missouri,  followed  Mr.  Dtnni 
in  a  speech  urging  Congress  to  act  immediately 


*  This  was  a  bill  for  Oregon— a  separate  bill  for  that  Terri- 
tory alone— originating  in  the  House,  and  now  taken  up  for 
consideration.  The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  the  three  Ter- 
ritories, had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  without  any  proceed- 
ing having  been  had  upon  it— which  might  be  considered, 
and  was,  the  end  of  it,  as  It  could  not  be  got  up  without  a 
two-third  vote.  The  House  proceeded  with  its  own  bill — 
perfected  it — passed  it — and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. There,  of  course,  it  became  the  bill  on  which  the 
Senate  acted. 


on  the  bOl  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MuLLiN  then  got  the  floor,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  progress. 


Monday,  July  31. 
Oregon  Territorial  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  "Wbntwobth,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Mobbhead,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  to  establish  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Oregon. 

The  debate  having  been  closed — 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  proposed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  given  to  him  by  the 
rules  to  make  some  remarks  on  this  bill.  The 
question  involved  in  the  bill  had  been  discussed 
on  almost  every  bill  before  the  House  for  some 
time,  and  they  should  now  show  by  their  votes 
whether  any  principle  had  been  recognized  by 
the  House  or  not.  He  did  trust,  however, 
whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  this  con- 
troverted question  of  slavery,  that  Congress 
would  give  a  Territorial  Government  to  Oregon 
before  the  adjournment.  And  he  protested 
against  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
unite  the  fate  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  with 
the  newly- acquired  territory  from  Mexico. 
He  protested  against  identifying  the  fate  and 
the  interests  of  Oregon  with  the  fate  and  inter- 
ests of  New  Mexico  and  California.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  people  of  Oregon  should  be 
compelled  to  remain  without  a  government 
until  they  could  settle  the  question  growing  out 
of  the  new  territory.  Why,  we  had  as  yet 
barely  acquired  New  Mexico  and  California. 
They  were  not  yet  part  and  parcel  of  this 
Union,  because  the  treaty  by  which  Mexico 
ceded  them  to  us  had  not  yet  been  carried  out. 
We  had  made  no  appropriation  as  yet  for  that 
purpose.  No  legislative  act  had  been  done  by 
Congress  to  consummate  and  carry  out  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  he  repeated  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  compel  the  people  of 
Oregon  to  unite  their  fate  with  the  people  of 
Mew  Mexico  and  California. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  inquir.ed,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories,  was  not  instructed 
by  his  committee  to  report  bills  to  establish  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ?  ' 

Mr.  Smith  replied,  that  he  had  separate  bills 
for  that  purpose.  He  desired  them  to  be  con- 
sidered separately.  He  was  opposed  to  unit- 
ing them  in  one  bill,  inasmuch  as  they  present- 
ed different  questions,  which  should  be  sep- 
arately acted  upon. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  aware  of  that;  but  he  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  say,  that 
we  had  not  yet  so  acquired  those  Territories  as 
to  enable  us  to  establish  governments  in  them. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  they  were  not  part  of  this 
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Union  as  Oregon  was,  nor  would  be,  without 
further  legislation,  of  which  the  hills  he  had 
ready  to  repoi't  were  part.  Congress  must 
first  pass  a  hiU  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  before 
they  would  be  properly  part  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  OoBB  asked,  then,  what  authority  they 
had  to  establish  Territorial  Governments  by 
the  bills  which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  desirous  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Smith  supposed  that  all  necessary  enact- 
ments would  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
these  bills  were  a  part  of  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Now,  suppose  they  never  should  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  for  these  Territories, 
would  they  be  ours  then  ?  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, however,  to  consume  time  on  that  point. 
What  he  desired  to  do  now  was,  to  look  at  the 
past  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  question. 
They  found  gentlemen  telling  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  create  a  government  for  Oregon 
which  would  restrict  slavery,  for  that  they  had 
no  power  to  do  so.  Now,  why  was  there  this 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  ?  Why, 
they  had  been  legislating  on  this  question  ever 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  on  this  floor.  During 
the  first  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
a  bill  was  passed  by  this  House  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, creating  a  Territorial  Government  for 
Oregon,  which  contained  a  provision  which 
was  a  prohibition  of  slavery.  He  desired  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  things  which  occurred 
when  this  bill  passed.  He  would  quote  from 
the  Journal  of  the  2d  session  of  the  28th  Con- 
gress, of  the  date  of  the  3d  February,  1846, 
page  318: 

"  The  question  being,  first,  '  Will  the  House 
agree  to  the  amendments  to  the  said  bill  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  ? '  when  a  division  of  the  said 
amendments  being  called  for,  the  first  of  the  said 
amendments  was  read,  and  agreed  to;  and  the 
second  of  said  amendments  was  then  read,  as 
follows ;  And  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  section  the 
following:  'Provided,  however,  That  there  shall 
neither  be  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted.'  And  the  question  being  put,  'Will 
the  House  agree  thereto  ? '  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative :  Yeas  129,  nays  69." 

The  bill,  with  that  provision  in  it,  was  sub- 
sequently passed  by  140  yeas  to  59  noes.  Only 
fifty-nine !  and  they  were  not  all  southern  gen- 
tlemen either.  Most  of  the  opposition  which 
that  bill  met  grew  out  of  other  questions.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  they  could  not  or- 
ganize a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon 
while  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  joint  occupation  of  that  Territory  remain- 
ed unrescinded ;  but  he  found  that  a  good 
many  of  his  Democratic  friends,  who  were  now 
so  very  sensitive  on  the  subject,  then  voted 
with  him  (Mr.  S.)  and  his  friends  in  favor  of 
that  bill  containing  that  proviso. 
_  Mr.  Smith  trusted  that  this  bill  would  be  cpn- 
eidered  and  acted  upon  on  its  own  merits, 


without  connecting  it  with  New  Mexico  or 
California.  Mr.  S.  was,  however,  for  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  aU  the  Territories. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  this  Govern- 
ment, our  policy  had  been  to  restrict  slavery 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  The  Missouri  com- 
promise was  an  act  restricting  the  extent  of 
slavery;  but  this  Government  had  never  passed 
any  act,  at  any  time,  to  advance  the  extent 
of  slavery  one  foot. 

Mr.  Vinton  asked  whether  the  Legislature 
of  Texas  had  passed  any  law  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  slaves  beyond  the  line  of  36°  30'? 

Mr.  Katji'man  replied  that  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  did  not  require  that  it  should. 
No  gentleman  could  fairly  charge  Texas  with 
bad  faith  when  she  had  made  the  very  words 
of  the  annexation  resolutions  a  part  and  parcel 
of  her  constitution.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
contend  that  the  annexation  resolutions  forbid 
slaves  from  going  north  of  36°  30' in  Texas? 
And  would  a  law  of  the  Texas  Legislature  be 
more  binding  than  her  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Smith  (resuming)  said  that  gentlemen 
might  plead  as  they  would,  but  they  well 
knew  that  the  word  of  promise  might  have 
been  kept  to  the  ear,  but  was  broken  to  the 
sense.  All  he  knew  about  it  was,  that  the 
compromise  was  understood  by  all  to  be,  that 
there  should  no  slavery  exist  north  of  36°  80'. 
If  Texas  meant  to  observe  and  carry  out  that 
compromise  in  good  faith,  ought  she  not  to 
have  passed  a  law  rendering  it  impossible  that 
slavery  should  have  any  existence  north  of  that 
line  ?  Yet  it  did  exist  there.  Slaves  were  at 
this  hour  held  in  Texas  north  of  that  line; 
and  they  would  continue  to  be  held  there  till 
doomsday ;  foR  Texas  declared  that  slavery 
should  not  be  interfered  with  either  north  or 
south  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Stephens  said  that  the  resolutions  of 
annexation  had  been  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas  and  formed  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  slaves  cannot  now  be  held  to  the  north  of 
36°  30'? 

Mr.  Stephens.'    They  cannot. 

Mr.  Smith  went  on  to  say  that  Congress 
were  now  asked  to  take  a  new  position, 
to  adopt  an  entirely  new  course,  and  extend 
slavery  into  territory  now  free.  It  amounted 
to  this,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
representing  free  as  well  as  slave  States,  should 
engage  in  the  business  of  extending  slavery. 
Had  this  ever  yet  been  done?  Never.  Con- 
gress had  acted  in  the  restriction  of  slavery, 
never  in  its  extension.  They  were  now  called 
on  to  establish  it.  Had  Congress  any  power 
to  establish  it?  Would  gentlemen's  zeal  in 
favor  of  their  institution  carry  them  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  had  ?  It  had  never  been  attempt- 
ed before.  To  do  what  was  now  asked  would 
be  virtually  to  establish  slavery  in  all  the 
States  as  well  as  all  the  Territories  of  the 
Union.  He  would  ask  his  friend  from  Elinois 
(Mr.  MoClebnand)  whether  he  was  willing  to 
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stand  up  ia  his  own  Legislature,  and  vote  that 
one-half  of  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  given 
up  to  the  presence  of  slavery  ?  He  knew  he 
would  not ;  yet  he  was  for  establishing  it  up 
to  a  certain  line  in  the  Territories  of  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  MoOlernand  said  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  misrepresented  him.  AH  he  proposed 
was,  that  the  States  south  of  36°  30'  should 
determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves. He  said  nothing  in  his  amendment 
which  he  had  proposed  about  slavery  in  the 
Territories. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  everybody  knew,  that  in 
selecting  a  region  wherein  to  settle  for  life,  men 
were  always  greatly  influenced  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  customs  that  prevailed  there, 
and  this  was  especially  true  of  slavery  and 
slave  laws.  If,  indeed,  Congress  was  passive 
on  the  subject,  that  would  be  another  aflfair ; 
but  in  that  case  slavery  would  not  exist  in  the 
Territories,  because  it  did  not  exist  here  now, 
and  was  prohibited  by  law.  But  gentlemen  were 
not  satisfied  with  this ;  they  wanted  Congress 
to  establish  it  there.  It  was  contended  that  a 
southern  man  had  a  right  to  go  into  those  Ter- 
ritories with  all  his  property.  Well,  if  he  had 
a  right,  therefore,  to  carry  his  slave  there, 
then,  by  the  same  reasoning,  he  had  a  right  to 
come  with  his  slaves  into  Indiana ;  for  the  con- 
stitution gave  him  equal  rights  with  the  people 
of  all  the  States  into  which  he  went.  A  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  had  a  right  to  go  there  with 
his  property,  and  could  not  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  go  with  his  ?  Had  Indiana  a  right  to 
exclude  a  citizen  of  New  York  from  coming 
there  with  his  cows  and  oxen  ? 

Mr.  Holmes  said.  Yes,  she  had. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  a  State  had  no  right  to  pre- 
vent the  citizen  of  another  State  from  coming 
there,  and  bringing  his  property  with  him. 
But  the  whole  error  lay  in  maintaining  that 
slaves  were  property.  He  admitted  that  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States  were  permitted  to  come 
with  that  which  was  recognized  as  property 
by  the  constitution,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
by  the  laws  of  God ;  they  might  bring  their 
horses,  and  their  cattle,  and  their  goods ;  but 
this  did  not  prove  they  had  a  right  to  come 
there  with  slaves.  A  man's  horse"  was  his 
property,  and  he  had  a  right  to  come  there 
with  his  horse ;  and  he  had  a  right,  too,  to  kill 
his  horse,  if  he  pleased ;  he  might  shoot  him 
through  the  head  upon  the  highway ;  because  a 
horse  was  recognized  as  property  by  the  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations.  But  he  could  not  kill 
his  slave ;  he  could  not  beat  out  his  brains  or 
shoot  him  down  on  the  highway.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  not  property.  There  existed, 
indeed,  a  peculiar  relation  between  master  and 
slavfe,  hut  that  relation  was  created  wholly  by 
positive  statute.  Let  him  suppose  a  case. 
Gentlemen  said  a  man  had  a  right  to  go  into 
the  Territories  with  his  slaves,  because  in  the 
slave  States  these  were  regarded  as  property,  so 
recognized  by  law.    Now,  suppose  the  laws  of 


South  Carolina  recognized  the  right  of  a  man 
to  marry  two  wives,  or  many  wives,  at  the 
same  time ;  suppose  bigamy  or  polygamy  to  be 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
would  it  be  maintained  that  a  man  might  go 
into  the  Territories,  and  live  there  with  half  a 
dozen  wives  at  once?  He  would  have  no 
more  right  to  do  this  than  to  go  there  and  hold 
his  slaves.  Both  institutions  existed  only  by 
positive  municipal  law ;  and  municipal  regula- 
tions extended  no  further  than  the  jurisdiction 
did  which  established  them. 
Mr.  S.  having  closed  his  remarks — 
The  question  was  stated  on  striking  out  the 
first  section  of  the  bill,  viz : 

"  Tliat,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  lies  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  shall  be 
organized  into  and  constitute  a  temporary  Govern- 
ment by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon: 
Provickd,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of  person  or 
property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  Ter- 
ritory, so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextin- 
guished by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
such  Indians,  or  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  any  regulation 
respecting  such  Indians,  their  lands,  property,  or 
other  rights,  by  treaty,  law,  or  otherwise,  which  it 
would  have  been  competent  to  the  Government  to 
make  if  this  act  had  never  passed :  And  provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  inhibit  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  dividing  said  Territory  into  two  or  more 
Territories,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
Congress  shall  deem  convenient  and  proper,  or  from 
attaching  any  portion  of  said  Territory  to  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States." 

Pending  this  amendment  the  committee  rose, 
and  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  July  31. 
Territorial  Governments. 

Mr.  Benton  ofiered  a  bill  providing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territories  of  Oregon,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  California,  which,  he  was  understood 
to  say,  was  copied  from  the  act  of  1804,  relat- 
ing to  Louisiana,  in  efiect  that  the  people 
should  be  governed  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  until  others  were  made.  He  desired  that 
it  might  be  printed,  and  laid  on  the  table; 
and,  if  nothing  better  be  ofiered  in  the  mean 
time  by  anybody  else,  he  should  call  it  up  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  HANNEaAN  said :  On  Saturday  last,  Mr. 
President,  I  gave  notice  to  the  Senate  that  I 
would  to-day  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the 
organization  of  Territorial  Governments  in 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  my  friends,  I  have  given 
to  this  subject  all  the  attention  in  my  power, 
under  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  I 
have  become   satisfied,  that  after  the  ordeal 
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through  wMdi  the  question  has  already  passed 
, — after  the  searching  investigation  to  which  it 
was  subjected  hy  the  select  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Senate — a  committee  so  remarkable, 
so  pre-eminent,  I  might  well  say,  for  intellect, 
for  wisdom,  and  for  patriotism — it  is  in  vain 
for  any  individual  to  attempt  its  adjustment.  I 
believe  that  when  the  proposition  which  ema- 
nated from  that  committee,  representing  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  representing  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  country,  has  failed,  there  is 
no  hope  left  to  us  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
question  at  this  time.  I  regret  it  deeply.  From 
various  quarters  of  the  country,  appeals  to  me 
have  been  made,  with  various  motives ;  and  it 
has  been  urged  upon  me  that  it  is  most  expe- 
dient to  leave  this  question  open,  because 
that  course  would  promote  the  prospects  of  the 
election  of  a  favorite  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— ^my  favorite,  sir.  But  I  am  incapable 
of  regarding  this  subject  in  that  aspect.  Perish 
the  prospects  of  any  living  man,  be  he  whom 
he  may,  and  mine  own  first,  sooner  than  leave 
open,  from  such  considerations  as  those,  a  ques- 
tion so  momentous,  so  agitating  and  exciting ! 
No,  sir ;  I  cannot  look  at  the  subject  in  that 
light.  I  can  look  at  it  only  with  a  view  to  the 
best  interests  of  my  country.  I  believe  the 
question  should  be  settled,  and  settled  promptly. 
I  think,  sir,  that  the  events  of  the  present 
day  are  full  of  admonition  to  us,  and  I  fear 
that  the  admonition  is  not  sufficiently  heeded. 
When  Christendom  looks  at  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  here,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  they  will  believe  us  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  disunion  and  civil  war.  At  the  very 
same  moment  that  we  are  standing  out  before 
Europe  as  the  bright  exemplar,  illuminating 
and  arousing  makind  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  rational  and  regulated  liberty,  we  pre- 
sent this  humiliating  spectacle  of  internal  dissen- 
sion !  Why,  sir,  it  was  but  the  other  day,  as  I 
have  been  informed  through  the  correspond- 
ence of  one  of  our  diplomatic  agents,  that  in 
the  great  German  Parliament,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  in  one  great  confederacy 
the  Germanic  States,  on  an  allusion  being  made 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  that  august 
assemblage,  composed  of  men  cold  and  phleg- 
matic as  you  have  been  ever  taught  to  regard 
them,  rose  simultaneously  in  token  of  respect, 
and  burst  forth  into  loud  and  long  protracted 
shouts,  at  the  bare  mention  of  our  name !  Yet, 
here  we  are,  in  relation  to  a  question  which 
should  excite  no  feeling,  which  involves  no  in- 
terest upon  one  side,  and  only  serves  to  assail 
an  interest  upon  the  other,  sending  forth  to  the 
world  a  picture  that  borders  upon  the  horrors 
of  that  which  has  recently  startled  men  in 
France.  Gentlemen  talk  of  disunion  as  coolly 
as  we  talk  about  our  ordinary  appropriation 
bills !  Disunion !  It  is  moral  treason  to 
breathe  the  word!  Disunion  1  As  was  well 
said  the  other  day  by  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  whose  whole  life  has  been  one 
continued  career  of  patriotism,  how  can  you 


dismember  us,  when  Kentucky  stretches  her 
arms  across  the  Ohio,  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  ?  You  can  never  dismember  us !  We 
will  hold  the  Union  together  with  hooks  of 
steel.  We  cannot  separate !  Yet,  we  may  go 
and  familiarize  the  public  mind  with  the 
thought  of  disunion  and  civil  war,  until  you  do 
indeed  light  up  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
It  has  become  already  familiar  "  as  a  household 
word."  AU  this  may  go  on,  till  at  last  we 
behold  the  gleaming  sword  of  brother  arrayed 
against  brother,  and  our  streams  and  rivers 
running  red  with  blood;  but  you  can  never, 
on  this  or  any  other  question,  dismember  the 
Union ! 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  I  hold  it  moral  treason 
to  talk  of  disunion  or  civU  war  here  ]  What ! 
talk  of  disunion  at  this  hour,  when  from  the 
central  heaven,  beams  aU  over  Christendom 
the  star  of  our  Republic — not  the  less  brilliant, 
because,  like  the  fire-fly,  its  light  is  mellow  and 
mild — when  our  principles  are  scattered  broad- 
oast  throughout  the  European  world — when 
the  German  Parliament  offers  its  enthusiastic 
homage  at  the  mere  mention  of  our  country's 
name !  Is  it  at  such  a  period  that  we  send 
words  of  excitement  and  discord  abroad,  to 
make  those  who  are  struggling  to  imitate  our 
example,  doubt  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government  I 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATITE8. 
TiTESDAT,  August  1. 

Oregon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Moee- 
HBAD,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair,)  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 

The  question  pending  when  the  committee 
rose  yesterday,  was  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Eookwell,  of  Connecticut, 
to  the  first  section,  to  confirm  to  the  mission- 
aries at  the  several  stations  land  not  exceeding 
in  quantity  in  each  case  640  acres. 

The  question  was  now  put,  and  the  amend- 
ment was 'agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out 
the  first  section,  and  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Kaufman  moved  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  come  in  between  the  second  and  third 
sections,  which  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

'Mr.  BoTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  be  good  enough 
to  state  the  precise  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  biH  before  the  com- 
mittee is  a  bill  to  provide  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  to 
organize  Territorial  Governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  California.  The  Chair  rules  the 
amendment  out  of  order ;  and  the  question  is, 
Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  ? 
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Mr.  OoBB,  of  Georgia,  called  for  tellers,  and 
they  were  ordered,  and  reported  88  in  the 
affirmative,  and  60  in  the  negative.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  Chair  was  therefore  sustained. 


"Wednesday,  August  2. 

Message  from  the  President — Mexican  Negotia- 
tions— Declines,  for  the  present,  to  Commu- 
nicate the  Instructions,  to  the  United  States 
Ministers,  Messrs.  Ambrose  IT.  Sevier  ani 
Nathan  Clifford,  because  Incompatible  with 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Speakek  laid  hefore  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing Message : 
To  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  ; 
In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  17th  instant,  requesting  the 
President  "to  communicate  (if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest)  copies  of  all  instructions 
given  to  the  Hon.  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  Nathan 
Clififord,  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations for  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  I 
have  to  state,  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  "in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest "  to  give  pub- 
licity to  these  instructions  at  the  present  time.  I 
avaU  myself  of  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  applicable  to  all  our  important  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  powers,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  to  publish  the  in- 
structions to  our  ministers  until  some  time  had 
elapsed  after  the  conclusion  of  such  negotiations. 
In  the  present  case,  the  object  of  the  mission  of 
our  commissioners  to  Mexico  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  ratified,  the  ratifications 
have  been  exchanged,  and  the  treaty  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  con- 
tingency occurred  which  made  it  either  necessary 
or  proper  for  our  commissioners  to  enter  upon  any 
negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Government,  further 
than  to  urge  upon  that  Government  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  in  its  amended  form. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  Juli/  29,  1848. 

Oregon  Territorial  Government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  the 
House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
estabUsh  tbe  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon, 
and  the  amendments  thereto  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  which  the  previous 
question  had  been  seconded,  and  the  main  ques- 
tion ordered. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  said 
amendments,  they  were  severally  read  and 
agreed  to  without  division,  except  the  two  fol- 
lowing, on  which  separate  votes  were  taken, 
viz: 

On  ooncnrring  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  striking  out  in  the  second  section  the 
words,  "  and  shall  approve  of  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  before  they  shall  take 
effect."  [The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
deprive  the  Governor  of  the  power  of  approval 
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or  disapproval  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature.] 

The  vote  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment 
resulted — yeas  132,  nays  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  other  amendment  was  on  agreeing  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  striking  out 
that  part  of  the  12th  section  which  extends 
the  ordinance  of  1787  over  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, which  is  in  the  following  words : 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  granted  and  secured  to 
the  people  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of 
compact  contained  in  the  ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  said  territory,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
July,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  [and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  and  restric- 
tions, and  prohibitions  in  said  articles  of  compact 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  territory,]  and." 

On  agreeing  to  this  amendment,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  taken,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barringer,  Bayly,  Beale,  Birdsall, 
Bocock,  Botts,  Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brodhead, 
Wm.  G.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cabell, 
Chapman,  Chase,  Beverly  L.  Clarke,  Clingman, 
HoweU  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke, 
Crisfield,  Crozier,  Daniel,  Garnett  Duncan,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  Featherston,  Ficklin,  Flournoy, 
French,  Fulton,  Gayle,  Gentry,  Goggin,  Green, 
Willard  P.  Hall,  Haralson,  Harmanson,  Harris,  Has- 
kell, Hill,  HiUiard,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  S. 
Houston,  Inge,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Iverson,  Jame- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennou, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  La  Sfere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin, 
McClernand,  McDowell,  McKay,  McLane,  Miller, 
Outlaw,  Pendleton,  Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Preston, 
Rhett,  Richardson,  Robinson,  Roman,  Sawyer, 
Shepperd,  Simpson,  Sims,  Stanton,  Stephens, 
Thibodeaux,  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Robert  A. 
Thompson,  Tompkins,  Toombs,  Venable,  Wallace, 
Wick,  and  Woodward— 88. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Ashmun,  Bing- 
ham, Blanchard,  Brady,  Butler,  Canby,  Cathcart, 
Franklin  Clark,  Collamer,  Collins,  Conger,  Cran- 
ston, Crowell,  Cummins,  Darling,  Dickey,  Dickinson, 
Dixon,  Duer,  Daniel  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Ed- 
wards, Embree,  Nathan  Evans,  Faran,  Farrelly, 
Fisher,  Freedley,  Fries,  Giddings,  Gott,  Gregory, 
Grinnell,  Hale,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Hammons,  Jaa.  G. 
Hampton,  Moses  Hampton,  Henley,  Henry,  Ehaa 
B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Jenkins,  Kellogg,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Lahm,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Sidney  Law- 
rence, Lincoln,  Lord,  Lynde,  Maclay,  McClelland, 
Mcllvaine,  Job  Mann,  Horace  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin, 
Morris,  Mullin,  Nelson,  Newell,  Nicoll,  Palfrey, 
Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie,  Pettit,  Pollock,  Putnam, 
Reynolds,  Eichey,  Rockhill,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
A.  Rockwell,  Rose,  Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John, 
Schenck,  Sherril],  Silvester,  Slingerland,  Smart, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Truman  Smith, 
Starkweather,  Andrew  Stewart,  Charles  E.  Stuart, 
Strohm,  Tallmadge,  Taylor,  James  Thompson, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Wm.  Thompson,  Thurston, 
Turner,  Tuck,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  Warren,  Went- 
worth,  White,  Wiley,  Williams,  andWilmot — 114. 
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So  the  House  refused  to  concur  with  the  com- 
mittee in  striking  out. 

The  amendments  having  all  been  acted  on — 

The  bill ,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 

being  engrossed,  was  read  a  third  time,  and, 

under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question, 

was  passed  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  129,  nays 

•n. 


IN   SENATE. 
Thuesdat,  August  3. 


The  bill  received  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  Territorial  Government 
in  Oregon,  was  read  a  first  and  second  time ; 
when 

Mr.  Clayton  rose,  and  referred  to  the  fact 
that  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Territorial 
Governments  in  Oregon,  California,  and  New 
Mexico,  had  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to 
the  House  for  concurrence.  Of  the  fate  of  that 
bill,  no  official  communication  has  yet  been 
made  to  the  Senate.  But  we  have  now  a  bill 
from  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Territorial  Government  in  Oregon.  Public 
rumor  informs  us  that  the  Senate  bill  to  which 
he  had  referred,  was  at  once,  and  without  even 
the  courtesy  of  a  reading,  laid  on  the  table ;  so 
that,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  cannot  be 
taken  up  again  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in 
its  favor.  Now,  as  to  this  biU  just  received, 
he  was  disposed  to  treat  it  with  proper  respect, 
and  to  vote  for  its  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

He  had  desired  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  bUl  which  went  from  the  Senate,  because 
the  character  of  the  bill,  and  the  course  of  the 
Select  Committee,  seemed  to  be  greatly  mis- 
understood. On  the  one  side,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  North  had  lost  all  her  rights ;  while 
on  the  other,  it  was  contended,  with  as  much 
boldness,  that  the  South  had  given  up  its  rights. 
If  both  the  North  and  South  have  lost  their 
rights,  who  has  got  them?  He  went  into  a 
view  of  the  bill,  as  the  best  answer  he  could 
give  to  these  contradictory  complaints ;  and 
stated,  that  it  was  the  best  measure  that  could 
have  been  suggested  for  the  settlement  of  this 
dangerous  and  difficult  question.  He  was  sure 
that  it  secured  the  right  of  appeal,  and  that  in 
referring  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  adopted 
the  very  best  course,  because  the  people,  being 
law  abiding,  would  submit  to  the  decision  of 
that  court,  which  occupied  the  highest  place  in 
their  confidence. 

In  the  committee,  the  South  had  offered  a 
number  of  propositions,  all  of  which  were  re- 
jected. The  South  then  called  on  the  North  to 
propose  something ;  but  the  North  declined  to 
offer  any.  It  was  then,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
that  the  principle  of  the  compromise  bill  sug- 
gested itself,  and  that  bill  was  prepared  and 
reported.  No  sooner  was  it  reported,  than  it 
began  to  provoke  opposition  from  every  quarter. 


The  bill  had  been  called  a  cowardly  bill — a 
dodging,  evasive  measure.  He  had  foretold 
that  no  bill  which  could  be  reported  would 
abate  the  agitation  throughout  the  country. 
But  he  would  ask  the  North,  What  have  you 
done  ?  The  members  of  the  committee  favor- 
able to  the  bill  had  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  offering  a  bill  to  the  Senate.  Is  any  one  else 
ready  to  assume  any  responsibility?  It  ap- 
peared not.  The  bill  had  been  assailed  from 
every  quarter,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
present  any  counter-proposition. 

He  then  proceeded  to  reply,  in  detail,  to  the 
attacks  made  on  the  bill  by  various  Senators, 
charging  on  the  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Dix,)  that  his  argument  against  the  bill  was 
controverted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  given  a 
casting  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He 
thought  it  impossible  to  settle  this  question  on 
any  geographical  line.  He  did  not  believe  that 
members  would  come  back  here  next  session  in 
better  temper,  and  more  disposed  to  settle  the 
question.  He  believed  that  the  country  was 
getting  into  an  alarming  condition.  But  he 
would  liot  cease  to  hope.  Although  he  stood, 
like  the  man  in  the  almanac,  pierced  through 
with  a  thousand  arrows,  he  would  never  cease 
in  his .  endeavors  to  bring  this  question  to  a 
settlement.  He  might  fail  now ;  but  he  would 
renew  his  eflbrts  hereafter.  He  would  rely  on 
the  constitutional  mode  of  settling  the  question 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  dark  and 
gloomy  hour,  that  was  the  dial-plate  which 
glittered  through,  and  which  he  trusted  would 
guide  us  to  a  safe  and  harmonious  result.  He 
moved  to  refer  the  biU  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories. 

Mr.  Downs  said,  that  he  had  suggested  a 
division  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  into  two 
Governments,  the  one  embracing  that  part  be- 
low thirty-six  degrees,  and  the  other  above. 
He  would  now  give  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  an  amendment,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Chair,  and  which  he  asked  to  have  printed, 
embracing  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Badgee  rose  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kiua  said,  there  was  no  question  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DioEiNsoN.  The  question  of  reference  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  Ttoeb.  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wiU  give  way,  I  wiH  make  a  motion 
to  permit  him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FooTB  hoped  no  friend  of  the  compromise 
would  interpose  an  objection  to  the  freest  dis- 
cussion. He  insisted  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  should  proceed,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  had  been  permitted  to  do. 

Mr.  Badger  said  he  desired  no  permission. 
He  would,  for  the  sake  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words,  move  that  the  bill  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  He  then  gave,  briefly, 
some  of  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill  had  surrendered  the 
rights  of  the  South. 
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Mr.  Clayton  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply. 

Mr.  Badgee  withdrew  his  motion  to  post- 
pone. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  Senator  had  no 
right  to  withdraw  his  motion,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Badgee  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair. 

The  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Phelps  expressed  a  hope  that  the  hill 
would  be  referred  to  a  proper  committee.  He 
desired  a  free  discussion,  until  the  country 
should  wake  up  and  understand  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  position  he  had  assumed ;  he  was 
willing  to  meet  his  constituents  and  to  defend 
his  course,  and  he  had  no  apprehension  about 
the  result.  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  his 
friend  from  North  Oarohna,  (Mr.  Badgeb,) 
who  had  completely  vindicated  his  (Mr.  P.'s) 
course,  when  he  said  that  the  bill  surrendered 
all  the  rights  of  the  South.  In  that  case,  (said 
Mr.  P.,)  I  can  no  longer  be  charged  with  sur- 
rendering the  rights  of  the  North.  He  desired 
the  bill  to  go  to  a  committee,  to  look  into  this 
and  other  statements  which  had  been  made 
here  and  elsewhere.  He  had  hoped  he  had 
sufficiently  explained  his  course,  but  it  was  not 
so :  every  breeze  from  the  North  assailed  him 
and  the  bill. 

The  committee  who  had  charge  of  the  bill 
were  sent  there  to  perform  certain  duties. 
These  duties  were  not  to  go  to  fisticuffs  in  the 
committee-room  for  sectional  objects.  He  had 
a  duty  to  his  country  to  perform,  and  not  a 
mere  duty  to  a  section.  If  any  objected  to  the 
bill,  let  them  submit  such  proposition  as  in  their 
judgments  could  extricate  us  from  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  we  are  placed. 

Mr.  Mangttm  moved  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  leave  to  withdraw  his 
motion  for  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Badgee  said  he  did  not  wish  for  leave. 

Mr.  Mangum  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  on  the  motion  of  indefinite  postpone- 
ment, and  decided — yea  1,  nays  47. 

Mr.  FooTE,  when  his  name  was  called,  stated, 
by  permission  of  the  Senate,  that  he  should 
vote  in  the  negative,  not  because  he  intended 
to  commit  himself  in  support  of  tlie  bill,  (for 
he  knew  nothing  of  its  character,)  but  simply 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  every  bill  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  due  consideration  and 
respect. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories. 


Monday,  August  7. 
Oregon.    : 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Territorial  Government  of  Oregon. 


The  bill  being  before  the  Senate  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  the  question  being  on 
the  amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories — 

The  first  amendment  was  the  introduction  of 
the  following  proviso  to  the  sixth  section : 
"  That  no  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
shall  become  a  law  until  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  adding  the  words,  "  of  the 
Territory,  or,  if  disapproved  by  said  Governor, 
until  specifically  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Douglas  explained,  that  the  absolute 
veto  power  was  embraced  in  all  the  Territorial 
Governments. 

Mr.  Hale  suggested  an  amendment,  making 
it  tlie  duty  of  the  Governor  to  transmit  any 
biU  which  did  not  become  a  law,  to  Congress, 
as  follows :  "  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  transmit  copies  of  any  acts  disap- 
proved by  him  to  Congress." 

Mr.  TuENET  moved  to  add,  "  and  his  reasons 
for  disapproval." 

Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  addition  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  amendment,  and  then  withdrew 
his  amendment. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Hale  renewed  his  motion  to  amend,  and 
again  withdrew  it. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  insert  his  amendment  in 
the  third  section,  as  follows :  "  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  Governor,  immediately  after 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  transmit  copies 
of  any  acts  from  which  he  may  have  withheld 
his  approval,  together  with  his  reasons  for  such 
disapproval." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  amendment  of  the  committee 
being  under  consideration,  as  follows :  At  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  section  insert :  "  Inas- 
much as  the  said  Territory  is  north  of  the 
parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  usually  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  " — 

Mr.  Undeewood  moved  to  strike  out  "thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,"  and  insert 
"  forty-two ;  "  and  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  usually  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise." 

Mr.  Douglas  suggested,  that  the  better  mode 
would  be,  to  take  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment altogether. 

Mr.  Dndeewood  thought,  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  reported,  left  the  disputed  question 
of  slavery  open,  to  be  renewed  in  the  California 
bill,  and  it  was  his  desire  to  make  the  language 
so  plain  as  to  preclude  the  reopening  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  said,  he  was  a  passive  member 
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of  the  committee,  intending  to  vote  against  this 
whole  section,  the  reasons  for  which  he  should 
give  hereafter. 

Mr.  NiLES  expressed  astonishment  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories  should  have  re- 
ported an  amendment  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject-matter  of  this  bill,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  all  of  Oregon  lies  north  of  36°  30'. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  for 
such  a  provision.  Was  it  intended  to  refer 
to  some  other  subject  which  might  come  up  for 
legislation  hereafter?  If  it  was  intended  for 
any  thing,  it  must  be  to  exercise  influence  over 
legislative  action  in  the  other  Territories.  He 
was  entirely  opposed  to  this  mode  of  legisla- 
tion. If  it  was  a  re-enactment  of  the  compro- 
mise bill,  he  thought  it  better,  after  our  failure 
to  legislate  in  that  form,  to  leave  it  alone. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  ease  off  the  feelings  of  cer- 
tain Senators  here,  and  to  enable  them  to  justify 
their  votes.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  any  thing 
go  abroad  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
compromise,  when  compromise  is  not  intended. 

Mr.  DouaLAS  explained  that  the  amendment 
was  reported  with  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
committee,  that  no  Senator's  vote  on  the  bill 
should  be  understood  as  committing  him  in  the 
great  question. 

Mr.  Hale  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendment,  and,  whatever  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  he  should  vote  for  the  bill.  But 
he  desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
he  did  not  by  such  vote  commit  himself  in  the 
slightest  degree  as  to  his  future  course. 

Mr.  Mason  charged  the  language  reported  in 
the  amendment  as  unintelligible.  He  attributed 
to  the  committee  the  design  to  evade  the 
slavery  question.  He  referred  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  abroad,  and  to  the  convention 
about  to  be  assembled  at  Buffalo,  for  the  choice 
of  a  standard-bearer.  But  one  god  was  to  be 
worshipped  there,  and  that  god  was  power — 
the  power  to  trample  down  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  He  referred  to  the  recent  decision 
of  Virginia  not  to  regard  any  law  of  the  United 
States  which  should  prevent  her  citizens  from 
carrying  their  slaves  into  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories. He  and  his  constituents  were  willing 
to  be  bound  by  the  principle  of  the  compromise ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
go  one  single  step  beyond  it.  It  would  be  to 
expect  them  to  submit  to  insult. 

Mr.  Dayton  replied  to  the  threats  held  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that  if  she  was 
to  be  forced  another  step,  she  would  proclaim 
nuUiiioation.  He  repudiated  for  the  "Whig  party 
this  question  as  the  great  issue  to  be  tried  at 
the  coming  election.  The  questions  of  free  soil 
and  slavery  were  not  the  great  questions  of  the 
Whig  party.  They  constituted  too  narrow  a 
ledge  for  that  party  to  stand  on.  Nor  would 
it  be  generally  understood  that  this  was  the 
great  issue  with  the  Democratic  party.  As  to 
the  amendment,  whatever  may  be  the  under- 
standing with  which  it  was  adopted  in  the 
committee,  Senators  would  have  to  stand  on 


their  recorded  votes.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
amendment  could  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said,  that  it  being 
evident  the  bill  could  not  be  disposed  of  to-day, 
he  would  therefore  move  that  its  further  con- 
sideration be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  BniLBE  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
postponement,  provided  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  remarks  which  he  was  about  to  make. 
He  desired  to  be  heard  on  this  bill  before  the 
vote  was  taken  on  it. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  then  agreed  to. 


Ttjesdat,  August  8. 

Message  from  the  President — French  Republio 
— Decree  of  National  Assernbly — Thanks  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  its 
Congratulations  on  the  Establishment  of  the 
Mepublic. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives 

of  the  United  States : 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  communicate  here- 
with, for  the  information  of  Congress,  copies  of  a  de- 
cree adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  in 
response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  on  the  13th  AprU  last,  tender- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  American  to  the 
French  people,  upon  the  success  of  their  recent 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a 
republican  form  of  Government. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  August  8,  1848. 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  I 

National  Assembly. 

The  National  Assembly  has  unanimously  adopted 
the  decree  of  the  following  tenor  : 

Article  1.  In  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
the  National  Assembly,  profoundly  touched  by  the 
sentiments  which  dictated  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  13th  April, 
offers  to  the  American  people  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  and  the  expression  of  its  fraternal  amity. 

Article  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Executive  power 
is  charged  to  transmit  the  present  decree  to  the 
French  legation  at  Washington,  with  the  order  to 
present  it  to  the  American  Government. 

Decreed,  after  deliberation  in  public  session  at 
Paris,  on  the  25th  May,  1848. 

Signed  by  the  President  and  Secretaries,  Buchez 
Peupin,  Leon  Robert,  F.  De  George,  T.  Lacrosse, 
Emile  Pean,  Edmund  Lafayette. 

A  true  copy  for  transmission : 

The  President  and  Secretaries.  Signed :  Marie, 
F.  B^rard,  Emile  Pfean,  Edmund  Lafayette,  L. 
Robert  des  Ardennes. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

Jules  Bastide. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  foregoing  Message  and  decree  be  entered  on 
the  Journal. 
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Thubsdat,  August  10. 
Oregon. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  in 
Oregon. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Undeewood,  to  strike  out,  in  page  seventeen, 
line  one,  the  words,  "thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes,"  and  inserting  "  forty-two ;  " 
and  also  the  words,  "  usually  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  " — 

Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate.  He  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Territorial  Government  in  Oregon,  and  he  was 
willing  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House.  If  amended  as  now  proposed,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  He  recited  the 
words  of  the  section,  and  said,  the  amendment 
proposed  gave  a  reason  for  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the 
Territory  of  Oregon.  When  a  single  reason 
was  given  for  any  act,  it  was  intended  to  be 
inferred  that  there  were  no  other  reasons.  The 
Territory  of  Oregon  was  above  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  His  objection  to  slavery 
was  irrespective  of  lines  and  points  of  latitude  : 
it  took  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  whole 
question.  He  was  opposed  to  it  in  every  shape, 
and  in  every  qualification ;  and  was  against  any 
compromise  of  the  question. 

As  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  said  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  to  what  the  acquisition  of 
this  Territory  would  lead.  He  wished  it  were 
as  easy  to  see  that  there  would  be  a  harmonious 
conclusion  of  the  matter.  He  congratulated 
himelf  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late 
war,  except  to  oppose  its  commencement  with 
all  his  might,  and  at  the  close  to  oppose  the 
treaty  with  all  his  might.  He  believed  the 
war  itself  to  be  a  calamity.  He  looked  on  the 
treaty  by  which  it  had  been  concluded  as  a 
calamity ;  and  he  greatly  feared  that  the  treaty 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  most  permanent  ca- 
lamity. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  contended  that  the  establishment 
of  governments  in  the  Territories  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  ought  to  have  been  embraced 
in  this  Oregon  bill.  He  disapproved  of  this 
policy  of  giving  especial  protection  to  the  Ter- 
ritories north  of  the  Missouri  line  of  compro- 
mise, and  giving  to  the  North  all  that  valuable 
portion  of  the  Union.  The  resolutions  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  were  referred  to  the 
other  day  by  a  Senator  from  that  State,  (Mr. 
Masost,)  had  been  responded  to  by  all  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  He  thought 
States  should  never  pass  resolutions  until  they 
were  sure  that  the  citizens  would  sustain  them. 
He  would  tell  the  Senate  that  his  advice  to  his 
constituents  would  be,  to  go  to  these  new  Ter- 
ritories with  arms  in  their  hands ;  to  go  as 
armed  communities,  and  take  possession  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  helped  to  acquire,  and 
see  who  would  attempt ,  to  dispossess  them. 


Would  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
shoot  down  the  ploughman  at  his  plough  ?  So 
help  him  God,  he  would  so  advise  his  constit- 
uents, to  take  with  them  their  property  there, 
and  settle  at  all  hazards.  He  was  willing,  had 
the  compromise  bill  passed,  to  bow  to  it,  and 
if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
have  been  adverse  to  his  opinions,  he  would 
submit  to  it.  But  that  bill  had  been  not  only 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  but 
it  had  been  treated  with  so  little  respect,  that 
he  felt  it  due  to  himelf  and  to  the  South  to  let 
their  position  be  well  understood.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

He  had  always  opposed  a  war  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement,  for  he  had  foreseen  that 
our  triumphs  would  turn  out  to  be  apples  of 
discord  from  which  serious  evils  would  result. 
He  should  now  take  his  position,  and  let  Con- 
gress make  what  laws  they  may,  he  would  ad- 
vise his  constituents  to  assert  their  rights  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  take  possession  of  the 
land.  The  subtleties  and  sophisms  of  the  laws 
of  nations  would  be  feeble  barriers  to  the  spirit 
which  would  show  itself  in  the  South.  He 
would  go  home  and  teU  his  constituents  these 
views,  and  he  trusted  he  had  not  so  much  in- 
firmity as  to  shrink  from  carrying  them  into 
effect.  Times  and  circumstances  had  changed 
the  character  of  this  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Territory  in  Oregon  from  what  it  was  two 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  comparatively  inno- 
cent ;  now  he  regarded  it  as  a  masked  battery, 
from  behind  which  the  institutions  of  the  South 
were  to  be  assailed  with  a  firm  determination 
to  subdue  them.  The  South  would  not  fear  a 
contest.  She  was  ready  to  meet  her  opponents 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  but  she  would  rise 
indignant  against  these  covert  attacks.  He 
was  ready  to  embark  in  the  boat  with  his  State, 
and  to  trust  it  to  the  care  of  Heaven.  So  beau- 
tifully are  the  elements  of  our  Government 
arranged,  that  they  scarcely  require  the  agency 
of  man  to  secure  their  harmonious  and  perma- 
nent progress.  But  the  act  of  man  could  per- 
vert and  destroy  these  tendencies,  and  produce 
discord  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Douglas,  desiring  to  have  the  bill  placed 
in  a  proper  shape,  would  not  make  any  remarks 
in  this  stage. 

Mr.  UifDBRWooD  withdrew  his  proposition  to 
amend,  as  he  perceived  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
was  against  it. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Committee — 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendment,  because  he  regarded  it  as  am- 
biguous, and  he  was  against  all  ambiguity. 
Again,  he  opposed  it  because  the  North  could 
not  be  more  determined  to  exclude  the  South 
than  he  was  to  resist  such  exclusion.  He  would 
be  as  firm  in  maintaining  his  ground  as  Northern 
Senators  were  in  maintaining  theirs.  A  ma- 
jority would  always  be  able  to  carry  their 
views ;  but  here  a  minority,  aided  by  a  few 
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from  the  majority,  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
South  restrictions  which  could  not  be  submit- 
ted to. 

This  question,  in  his  opinion,  would  never 
heal  itself ;  that  it  must  go  through,  and  that 
the  sooner  it  is  met  the  better.  He  believed 
the  question  would  never  heal  or  be  terminated 
here.  In  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  body,  there  are  diseases  which,  if  not 
timely  checked,  must  end  fatally.  There  is  an 
impression  here  that  slavery  is  sinful.  This 
was  not  rashly  asserted  by  him,  as  he  had  re- 
sided some  time  in  New  England,  and  had  then 
become  convinced  that  it  would  lead  to  serious 
evils.  How  it  came  up  here,  he  would  not  now 
stop  to  examine.  This  Government  has  assumed 
a  consolidating  tendency,  and  this  liad  produced 
a  perversion  of  feeling  and  of  policy,  of  which 
the  course  now  pursued  in  relation  to  the  South 
is  one  of  the  effects.  The  country  is  now  agi- 
tated throughout ;  and  there  are  political  cir- 
cumstances which  will  prevent  this  excitement 
from  dying  out.  The  conviction  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  slavery  in  the  North  will  keep  this  ex- 
citement from  subsiding. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  influence  of  this 
question  on  the  pending  Presidential  election, 
and  the  effects  it  must  exert  on  the  vote  of  the 
South.  Each  party  will  try  to  keep  this  ques- 
tion separate,  to  keep  the  people  in  the  dark, 
and  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  it,  lest  it  might 
result  in  injury.  He  intimated  that  the  South 
must  naturally  incline  to  yield  to  the  North ; 
and  touched  upon  the  suggestions  mude  by  the 
Southern  delegations  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  to  put  down  abolition.  A  difference 
of  opinion  arising  between  the  members,  the 
course  adopted  by  the  House  in  the  reception 
of  abolition  petitions,  had  led  to  constant  discord 
and  uproar,  while  in  the  Senate  only  one  peti- 
tion on  the  subject  had  ever  been  presented 
there  without  the  question  of  reception  being 
called. 

He  referred  to  the  insurrection  of  the  slaves 
in  the  "West  India  Islands ;  and  the  same  spirit, 
though  suppressed,  exists  here.  He  dreaded 
the  result  which  would  follow,  if  the  same 
spirit  which  now  animated  the  North  should 
continue  to  grow  and  spread.  He  feared  that 
the  effect  of  this  growing  spirit  was  felt  in  this 
Senate,  where  the  compromise  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed;  yet,  when  it  was. rejected 
in  the  House,  and  this  bill  relating  to  Oregon 
came  here,  not  one  of  those  Northern  Sena- 
tors who  were  friendly  to  that  compromise, 
ventured  to  move  an  amendment'  by  attaching 
the  compromise  bill  to  this  Oregon  bill.  He 
referred  to  the  positions  taken  by  the  South 
and  the  North  on  the  slave  question.  The 
latter  had  been  unable  to  meet  the  arguments 
of  the  Southern  Senators,  and  turned  out  of  the 
direct  course  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  territory,  which  was  not  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  was  not  advocated  by  a 
single  representative  from  his  State.  He  would 
now  tell  the  people  of  the  South,  that  they  can 


never  settle  this  qestion  until  they  take  it  into 
their  own  hands.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  assert  now  his  regard  for  the  Union.  His 
whole  life  was  sufficiently  known.  His  time, 
his  mind,  and  all  his  energies  had  been  given 
to  it ;  and  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Sen- 
ate, not,  by  their  own  hands,  to  destroy  this 
glorious  fabric  of  our  constitution.  He  be- 
lieved, if  the  great  struggle  should  come,  the 
calamity  will  not  fall  the  heaviest  on  the  South. 
In  the  North  the  divisions  were  so  numerous  as 
to  keep  the  people  distracted  and  disunited, 
while  in  the  South  all  are  united.  He  admitted 
that  the  South  was  poor  in  comparison  with 
the  North;  but  if  slavery  had  impoverished 
the  South,  had  it  impoverished  the  North? 
Slavery  had  benefited  all  mankind — aU  coun- 
tries but  the  South.  Slavery,  like  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  had  spread  its  fertilizing  influence 
over  all  the  world.  It  had  benefited  all  but 
the  Southern  planter,  who  had  been  the  tutor, 
the  frietid,  as  well  as  the  master,  of  the  slave, 
and  had  raised  him  up  to  civilization.  And  the 
South  had  made  great  concessions  to  the  North 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  Union. 

Mr.  Mangtim  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
amendment,  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  modi- 
fication ;  but  whether  it  prevailed  or  not,  he 
should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  NiLES  said  the  whole  course  of  the  South 
had  in  view  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  de- 
nied that  the  South  had  been  weakened,  and 
compelled  to  make  concessions  to  the  North. 
The  compromise  bill  was  no  concession  of  the 
South,  even  in  the  opinions  of  Southern  men 
themselves,  and  certainly  it  was  not  so  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  country.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  traced  the  present  crisis  to  a  wrong  cause, 
when  he  attributed  it  to  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  springs  from 
the  opposition  made  by  the  free  States  to  the 
Southern  policy  of  extending  the  institution 
of  slavery  over  the  new  Territories.  This  is 
resisted  by  the  free  States,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  it  to  the  last.  They  think  the 
slave  power  strong  enough,  and  they  wiU  oppose 
every  effort  to  extend  slavery  over  the  conti- 
nent. The  movement  of  the  North  was  forced 
upon  them,  by  the  attempt  to  mix  up  this 
slavery  question  with  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. It  had  been  given  out  by  the  South,  that 
no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  should  be 
supported  there  who  did  not  pledge  himself 
against  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Now,  when  this 
course  was  taken,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
North  to  make  a  counteracting  movement. 

Mr.  BuTLEE  said  the  South  did  not  take  this 
course  until  ten  of  the  Northern  States  had 
pledged  themselves  in  an  opposite  manner. 

Mr.  NiLES  admitted  that  this  was  true.  But 
here  was  the  distinction :  the  Northern  States 
merely  asserted  their  opinions  as  a  principle, 
while  the  South  follow  up  their  pledge  by  an 
awful  threat  of  nullification  if  their  wishes  are 
not  complied  with.    The  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina  had  Bpoken  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Union,  and  declared  he  would  make  a  struggle 
to  preserve  it ;  and  then  he  said  they  must 
take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands — meaning 
the  slaveholders.  They  were  to  take  charge  of 
the  Union.  He  preferred  doing  it  in  the  usual 
way,  through  the  legitimate  medium,  and  this 
he  presumed  would  be  the  general  impression. 
He  had  no  fears  for  the  Union.  It  has  strength 
enough  to  resist  any  collisions.  The  question, 
if  not  settled  by  Congress,  will  finally  settle 
itself.  He  would  vote  against  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Niles  mutually  ex- 
plained on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  Texas  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  then  expressed  his  intention 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  whether  it  contained  the 
compromise  or  not.  He  stated,  that  like  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  if  he  did  not  oppose  the 
treaty,  forsooth,  it  was  because  it  was  the  best 
we  could  do — bad  enough,  it  is  true — but  there 
was  no  alternative.  He  thought  it  would  now 
be  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  if  we  could  give 
back  the  whole  of  this  new  territory,  and  take 
again  our  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions  which 
we  have  to  pay  for  it.  Kentucky,  while  she 
stretched  out  one  arm  to  the  North,  would  not 
withdraw  her  other  hand  from  the  South.  She 
thought  the  South  was  now  in  the  right ;  but 
he  believed  that  the  North  would,  in  the  hour 
of  need,  act  generously ;  and  that  the  Union 
would  not  be  endangered.  The  honorable  Sen- 
ator, who  had  uttered  once  the  noble  sentiment 
— "  Union  now  and  forever  " — would  himself 
stand  by  the  South  in  the  time  of  need ;  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  South  would  take 
the  matter  into  their  hands.  He  said  the  sons 
of  the  South  came  into  Kentucky  and  stole 
away  their  daughters  and  cousins,  and  Kentucky 
sent  her  boys,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  steal 
the  Southern  girls;  and  while  this  game 
was  fairly  played,  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  dis- 
union. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  made  some  re- 
marks in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  stated,  that  if  the  North  had  come 
to  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the  South 
by  legislation  from  carrying  their  slaves  into 
the  new  Territories,  the  States  could  remain 
together  no  longer.  This  he  stated,  not  as  his 
individual  opinion,  but  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
South.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
power  in  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit 
slavery,  and  if  such  a  law  were  presented  from 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision  on  its  consti- 
tutionality, it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  law. 
As  a  judicial  question,  the  decision  would  be 
against  the  protection  of  the  South. 

In  reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he 
stated  that  it  was  advocated  by  Senators  from 
the  northern  States  as  advantageous  to  the 
North,  on  account  of  the  market  which  it 
would  open  for  their  maufactures ;  and  he  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Senators 


had  been  induced  to  vote  for  it  by  the  promisa 
of  the  President,  that  he  would  act  upon  the 
alternative  proposition. 

He  had  voted  for  the  compromise  bill,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  the  only  mode  of  settling 
the  question. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  only  spoke  for  himself; 
he  did  not  speak  for  the  North.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  North  is,  or  where  the  North 
is.  He  had  been  among  the  earliest  to  oppose 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  He  referred 
to  the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon — that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  any  domestic  disputes  or  difficul- 
ties, was  to  avoid  the  occasion  for  them ;  and 
said,  that  in  accordance  with  this  maxim,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  had  always  opposed  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory.  There  were  wiser  heads 
than  Lord  Bacon's  now.  There  are  persons 
who  wiU  provoke  occasions,  or  certainly  wiU 
meet  them,  and  adopt  circumstances,  as  they 
may  arise.  He  then  referred  to  the  course  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  went  on  to  show  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  authority  for  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  territory,  and  that  no  one  had  pretend- 
ed to  show  any  constitutional  warrant  for  the 
power  exercised  by  Congress,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  States,  to  make  laws  for  Territories 
which  never  came  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  constitution  or  its  framers.  He  enumerated 
the  difiioulties  in  which  this  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory had  plunged  us.  He  was  not  apprehen- 
sive of  any  disunion.  He  never  contemplated 
its  possibility.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  speak  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. An  earthquake  may  come,  a  volcano 
may  burst  forth  ;  but  human  foresight  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  such  calamities.  So  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  is  among  those  possi- 
ble calamities ;  but  what  could  human  wisdom 
do  to  further,  in  advance  of  it,  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race?  He  believed  there  was  a 
disposition  everywhere  to  support  the  Union, 
and  that  five  out  of  six  of  our  citizens  would  be 
glad  to  give  back  the  new  Territories  we  have 
acquired. 

Mr.  Beeeien  made  a  few  remarks,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  review  his  legal  opinion  as  to  the 
absence  of  all  power  in  the  constitution  for 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory.  He  assign- 
ed the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  differ 
from  these  opinions. 

Mr.  FooTB  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  debate.  He  saw  no 
probability  of  proper  deliberation  being  given 
to  this  bOl  at  this  late  period  of  the  session. 
Several  amendments  had  been  offered,  among 
them,  one  of  his  own,  and  several  Senators 
were  very  anxious  to  be  heard  on  this  subject. 
He  did  not  see  any  possibility  of  deciding  the 
question  at  this  session.  He  admitted  the 
pressing  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  Oregon ;  bat  he  thought,  that 
as  it  was  so  short  an  interval  until  the  next 
session,  no  great  injury  could  result  from  the 
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delay.  He  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
but  withdrew  it,  on  the  pledge  that  it  would 
be  renewed  by 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  who  said  that  the 
South  honestly  held  the  opinion  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery.  He  believed 
the  contrary  opinion  was  entertained  with 
equal  honesty  in  the  North.  If  the  North, 
having  the  majority,  insist  on  exercising  the 
power,  what  can  follow  but  the  degradation  of 
the  South,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
The  only  remedy  was  a  just  and  honorable 
compromise.  If  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
offered  to  the  South,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  offered  in  1820,  she  would  accept  it.  He 
desired  to  know  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  whether  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  the  biU  was  tendered  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered  in  1820  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  in  the  aflBrmative.  He 
made  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  his  own 
course.  He  gave  his  own  opinion  in  the  affirm- 
ative, but  said  that  was  not  the  understanding 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FooTK  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table. 

The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  until  half-past 
five  o'clock. 

NroHT  Sbssion. 


The  question  pending  when  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Toote  to  lay 
the  Oregon  bill  on  the  table.  The  question 
was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided 
in  the  negative :  yeas  15,  nays  36. 

A  debate  then  ensued,  which  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit  until  near  10  o'clock,  in  which 
Messrs.  Huntee,  Kino,  Foote,  DotrGLA.s,  Ma- 
son, Webstee,  Beeeien,  "Walkee,  Butlee, 
Calhoun,  Bright,  Dickinson,  Metoalee,  Un- 
DEEWOOD,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hannegan,  and 
others  participated. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  to 
insert  the  words :  "  That  inasmuch  as  the  said 
Territory  is  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  of 
north  latitude,  usually  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise,"  &g.,  with  the  understanding  that 
in  case  the  above  amendment  of  the  committee 
should  be  voted  down,  the  question  should  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  sent  to  the  Chair  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  embracing  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  called,  the 
question  was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  2, 
nays  52. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment embracing  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
it  was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Cameron, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs, 
Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  John- 


son of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason, 
Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sabastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  and  Underwood — 83. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Brad- 
bury, Breese,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felcb,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham,  Walker,  and 
Webster — 21. 

The  question  was  about  to  be  taken  on  the 
engrossment,  when — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
biU  which  had  passed  the  Senate  and  been  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  House ;  but,  on  the  urgent 
appeal  of  Messrs.  Beekien,  Metoalfe,  and 
other  Senators  round  him,  he  withdrew  it. 

And  the  question  was  taken  on  the  engross- 
ment, and  decided  in  the  afiSrmative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butler,  Cameron, 
Clayton,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Douglas, 
Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  John- 
son of  Georgia,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason, 
Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  and  Underwood — 33. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Brad- 
bury, Calhoun,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham,  Walker, 
Webster,  and  Westcott  —22. 

The  biU  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Feidat,  August  11. 

Oregon  Bill. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  of 
the  House  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  House 
do  not  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  on  that  motion  demanded  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Kaufman  inquired  of  the  Speaker  if  a 
division  could  be  had,  so  as  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  separately  ? 

The  Speakee  replied,  that  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  seconded,  the  question 
would  then  come  up  on  concurrence  in  the 
amendments  separately,  if  a  division  was  called 
by  any  member. 

The  Speakee  announced  the  question  upon 
seconding  the  demand  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion; and  requested  the  House  to  come  to 
order,  and  gentlemen  to  take  their  seats. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  was  ordered,  being  first  on  Mr. 
Smith's  motion  to  non-concur  in  the  Senate's 
amendments. 

A  division  being  called  for  by  various  gen- 
tlemen— 
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The  question  was  announced  on  non-con- 
curring in  the  first  amendment,  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  to 
transmit  to  each  House  of  Congress  copies  of 
any  bills  he  may  veto,  with  his  reasons  there- 
for, immediately  after  such  session  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature. 

Mr.  "White  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring 
in  the  Senate's  first  amendment,  (stated  above,) 
and  decided  in  the  negative :  Yeas  92,  nays 
106. 

So  the  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  first 
amendment. 

The  second  amendment  next  came  up,  which 
directly  confers  the  veto  power  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  and  provides  that  in 
such  cases  the  bill  shall  not  become  a  law, 
unless  approved  by  Congress. 

This  amendment  was  non-concurred  in  with- 
out a  division. 

The  third  amendment  of  the  Senate  inserts, 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  14th  section, 
the  following : 

That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth  section  of  an 
act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the 
Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  Ter- 
ritories," approved  March  6th,  1820,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  declared  to  extend  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  the  said  eighth  section,  together  with 
the  compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived, 
and  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the 
future  organization  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  under- 
standing with  which  it  was  originally  adopted,  and. 

The  vote  on  concurring  in  this  amendment 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  resulted  as 
follows : 

TEAS.^Messrs.  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barringer, 
Barrow,  Bayly,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Birdsall,  Bocock, 
Botts,  Bowden,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Boydon,  Brodhead, 
Charles  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown,  Buckner,  Burt, 
Cabell,  Chapman,  Chase,  Beverly  L.  Clarke,  Cling- 
man,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke, 
Crozier,  Daniel,  Donnell,  Garrett  Duncan,  Alexander 
Evans,  Featherston,  Flournoy,  French,  Fulton, 
Gayle,  Goggin,  Greene,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Haralson, 
Harmanson,  Harris,  Haskell,  Hill,  Hilliard,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  George  S.  Houston,  Charles  J.  IngersoU, 
Iverson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
George  W.  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Thos. 
Butler  King,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  McDowell,  McKay, 
McLane,  Meade,  Morehead,  Outlaw,  Pendleton, 
Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Preston,  Rhett,  Roman,  Shep- 
perd,  Stanley,  Stephens,  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson, 
John  B.  Thompson,  Robert  A.  Thompson,  Tomp- 
kins, Toombs,  Venable,  Wallace,  and  Woodward — 
82. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ashmun,  Bingham, 
Blanchard,  Brady,  Butler,  Canby,  Cathcart,  Frank- 
lin   Clark,  CoUamer,   Collins,    Conger,    Cranston, 


Crowell,  Cummins,  Darling,  Dickey,  Dickinson, 
Dixon,  Duer,  Daniel  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Edsall, 
Edwards,  Embree,  Nathan  Evans,  Faran,  Farrelly, 
Ficklin,  Fisher,  Freedley,  Fries,  Gott,  Gregory, 
Grinnell,  Hale,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Hammons,  James 
G.  Hampton,  Moses  Hampton,  Henley,  Henry,  Elias 
B.  Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hunt,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  Irvin,  Jenkins,  Kellogg, 
Kennon,  Daniel  P.  King,  Wilham  T.  Lawrence, 
Sidney  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lord,  Lynde,  Maclay, 
McClelland,  McClernand,  Mcllvaine,  Job  Mann, 
Horace  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin,  Miller,  Morris,  Mul- 
lin,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Nes,  Newell,  Nicoll,  Palfrey, 
Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie,  Pettit,  Pollock,  Putnam, 
Reynolds,  Richey,  Robinson,  Rockhill,  John  A. 
Rockwell,  Rose,  Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Sawyer, 
Sehenck,  Sherrill,  Silvester,  Slingerland,  Smart, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Truman  Smith, 
Starkweather,  Andrew  Stewart,  Charles  E.  Stuart, 
Strohm,  Strong,  Tallmadge,  Taylor,  James  Thomp- 
son, Richard  W.  Thompson,  William  Thompson, 
Thurston,  Tuck,  Turner,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  War- 
ren, Wentworth,  White,  Wick,  WiUiams,  and  Wil- 
mot — 121. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  reconsider 
this  vote,  and  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table ;  which  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Senate  be  informed 
of  the  action  of  the  House  on  said  amend- 
ments. 


TS   SENATE. 

Satubdat,  August  12. 

The  Oregon  Bill. 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon,  as  amended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  taken  up. 

The  amendments  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  a  motion  which 
would  supersede  the  other  motion.  He  moved 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment. 

Mr.  Mason  moved  to  lay  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments on  the  table,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  ;  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in 
the  negative — yeas  18,  nays  32. 

Mr.  Benton  renewed  his  motion  to  recede. 
This  question  had  been  a  long  time  before  the 
Senate.  He  had  patiently  waited  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  adopt  some  measure  of  con- 
ciliation. From  the  first  he  had  been  opposed 
to  clogging  Oregon  with  California.  He  wish- 
en  to  see  Oregon  go  throngh  by  herself.  When 
the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  eight,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  different  feel- 
ings. He  had  not  approved  of  that  bill ;  but 
he  had  always  determined  to  vote  for  it.  He 
had  not  impeded  its  progress  by  interposing  a 
single  word.  He  gave  his  vote  for  it,  while  he 
disapproved  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Then  there 
came  up  the  adjustment  on  the  parallel  line 
of  36°  80'.    He  "was  extremely  reluctant  to  go 
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for  that  measure.  Oregon  was  four  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  remotest  point  of  Cal- 
ifornia ;  and  there  was  no  rule  which  applied 
equally  to  both.  ,  StiU  he  had  voted  for  that 
bill,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  question ; 
and  on  similar  grounds  he  had  given  his  vote 
for  the  Oregon  bill.  That  biU  had  been  sent  to 
the  House,  and  had  been  returned  from  the 
House,  with  the  Missouri  compromise  stricken 
out.  He  thought  he  had  now  done  enough  to  se- 
cure conciliation  and  compromise.  He  had  done 
enough  when  he  consented  to  attach  California 
to  Oregon.  Oregon  was  now  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  ready  to 
fight  all  the  world  to  get  possession  of  her; 
and  now  we  are  just  as  willing  to  thi'ow  her 
away  as  we  were  then  to  risk  every  thing  for 
her  possession.  She  is  left  without  a  govern- 
ment, without  laws,  while  at  this  moment  she 
is  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Indians.  There 
were  twelve  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons settled  there,  who  had  claims  on  our  pro- 
tection. She  was  three  thousand  miles  from 
the  metropolitan  seat  of  government.  And 
yet;  although  she  had  set  up  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  herself,  and  this  provisional  gov- 
ernment had  taken  on  itself  the  enactment  of 
laws,  it  is  left  to  the  will  of  every  individual  to 
determine  for  himself  whether  he  will  obey 
those  laws  or  not.  She  has  now  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  she  can  exist  no  longer. 
She  can  work  along  no  further,  no  longer. 
The  war  hereafter  will  not  be  between  whites 
and  Indians;  it  will  be  a  conflict  between 
whites  and  whites.  It  will  become  necessary 
that  every  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  a  resort 
to  arms.  And  can  this  Senate  satisfy  itself 
that  it  will  have  performed  its  duty,  while  it 
sits  with  folded  arms,  and  declines  to  do  any 
thing  ?  It  is  a  duty,  a  solemn  obligation,  en- 
forced by  the  awful  solemnity  of  our  oaths, 
which  we  cannot  avoid  without  a  violation  of 
that  duty.  If  we  refrain  from  extending  the 
protection  of  this  Government  to  the  people 
of  Oregon,  we  violate  these  obligations.  He 
held  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  provide  a 
government  for  Oregon ;  and  he  would  not,  so 
far  as  he  \^  able,  permit  the  bill  to  establish 
that  government,  by  putting  a  weight  of  ex- 
traneous matter  on  it,  to  sink  it  down. 

The  Chaib  announced  its  decision,  that  the 
motion  to  recede  takes  precedence  of  the  mo- 
tion to  insist  and  to  ask  for  a  committee  of 
conference. 

Mr.  Beeeien  would  not  call  in  question  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  He  made  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  not  to  let  this  last  opportunity  for 
conciliation  pass  away.  He  hoped  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  would  not  prevail.  The  ques- 
tion involved  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Oregon ;  and  more  than  that,  the  harmony  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  this  meas- 
ure should  not  prevail,  it  will  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Government  will  hereafter  rule 
the  South  with  a  rod  of  iron.    He  hoped  a 


committee  of  conference  would  be  granted,  in 
order  that  gentlemen  might  compare  opinions, 
in  the  hope  of  coming  to  some  satisfactory 
conclusion.  He  trusted  that  this  course  would 
be  pursued,  in  order  that  southern  representa- 
tives might  carry  home  the  gratifying  informa- 
tion that  Congress  were  disposed  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  their  constituents.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  conference  would  be  to 
transfer  the  power  of  Congress  to  a  committee. 
He  contended  that  if  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  Oregon  was  impeded,  it  was 
by  fastening  on  it  this  proviso  in  relation  to  a 
Territory  where  it  is  not  needed.  Does  any 
man  believe  that  slavery  will  ever  exist  in  Ore- 
gon ?  And  if  not,  how  did  the  attaching  of 
California  to  the  bill  clog  and  bear  it  down? 
He  designated  more  in  detail  the  position  in 
which  southern  Senators  were  placed.  He 
complimented  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Wbbstee)  on  the  statesmanlike  ground 
on  which  he  had  placed  his  opposition.  In 
his  course  there  was  no  demagogism,  no  free- 
soil  fallacy.  But  he  regarded  the  view  of 
that  Senator  as  to  the  three-fifths  provision 
as  incorrect;  and  he  went  at  some  length 
into  an  explanation  of  his  own  opinions  as 
to  the  intent  of  that  provision,  and  concluded 
with  a  renewed  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to 
recede. 

Mr.  Oaihotjn  expressed  his  apprehension 
that  there  was  a  fixed  majority  in  this  Senate 
and  in  the  House,  opposed  to  any  further  trial 
at  conciliation.  StiU  he  hoped  the  Senate 
would  preserve  a  correct  position,  and  vote  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference. 
He  might  say,  without  any  self-flattery,  that  he 
had  all  along  foreseen  this  result.  Let  those 
who  opposed  the  views  of  the  South  lay  their 
cause  before  the  country,  and  defend  it  as  they 
could.  The  great  strife  between  the  North 
and  the  South  is  ended.  The  North  is  deter- 
mined to  exclude  the  property  of  the  slave- 
holder, and  of  course  the  slaveholder  himself 
from  its  territory.  On  this  point  there  seems 
to  be  no  division  in  the  North.  In  the  South, 
he  regretted  to  say,  there  was  some  division 
of  sentiment.  The  efiect  of  this  determination 
of  the  North  was  to  convert  all  the  south- 
ern population  into  slaves;  and  he  would 
never  consent  to  entail  that  disgrace  on  his 
posterity.  He  denounced  any  southern  man 
who  would  not  take  the  same  course.  Gentle- 
men were  greatly  mistaken,  if  they  supposed 
the  Presidential  question  in  the  South  would 
override  this  more  important  one.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  North  and  the  South  is  completed. 
The  South  has  now  a  most  solemn  obligation 
to  perform — to  herself — to  the  constitution — ^to 
the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  come  to  a  decis- 
ion not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further,  but 
to  show  that,  dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union, 
there  are  questions  which  she  regards  as  of 
greater  importance  than  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  fulfil  her  obligations  as  she  may  best 
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understand  them.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
territorial  government,  but  a  question  invol- 
ving the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Perhaps 
it  was  better  that  this  question  should  come  to 
an  end,  in  order  that  some  new  point  should  be 
taken. 

He  had  given  what  he  deemed  a  clear  con- 
stitutional vote  on  the  compromise  bill,  (Mr. 
Clayton's.)  He  had  also  voted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Missouri  compromise  into  this 
bill ;  although  he  could  not  constitutionally 
vote  for  the  biU,  which  he  regarded  as  artifi- 
cial. Gentlemen  may  do  with  this  bill  as  they 
please.  If  they  will  not  give  now  what  the 
South  asks  as  a  compromise,  she  will,  at  the 
next  session,  demand  all,  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  any  thing  less. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  he  was  a  southern  Senator, 
and  deeply  involved  in  southern  interests ;  but 
he  must  have  greatly  mistaken  his  true  course 
if  the  arguments  to  which  he  had  listened  were 
correct.  There  were  wiser  heads  than  his ; 
but  still,  in  the  vote  which  he  should  give,  he 
must  conform  to  his  own  judgment.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  those  who  concurred  with  him,  had  placed 
the  South  in  a  wrong  position,  when  they  as- 
sumed that,  by  the  decision  of  this  question, 
the  die  would  be  cast,  and  the  issue  must  now 
be  made  which  involves  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  He  contended  that  this  issue  was  pre- 
maturely made  when  it  was  made  on  the  Ore- 
gon bill.  If  we  are  to  quarrel  with  the  North, 
let  us  be  sure  that  in  all  respects  our  ground 
of  dispute  is  tenable  for  us.  The  vote  of  the 
House  has  been  cited  here  as  evidence  that 
this  issue  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  He 
came  to  no  such  conclusion.  He  knew  and  felt 
the  influence  of  too  many  sympathies  with  the 
North.  Until  a  vote  of  Congress  should,  on 
the  subject  of  the  southern  Territories,  actually 
separate  the  Union,  he  never  would  believe 
that  such  a  vote  could  he  given.  As  to  this 
question,  he  had  voted  against  laying  this  bill 
on  the  table,  and  against  its  postponement,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  give  his  southern  friends 
an  opportunity  of  having  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, from  which  he  expected  nothing  favor- 
able. 

Mr.  "Wbstcott'  and  Mr.  Downs  explained 
their  votes  on  the  question  to  lay  the  subject 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bell  resumed.  He  would  vote  against 
receding,  and  would  then  vote  to  insist,  al- 
though he  did  not  expect  any  good  from 
a  conference.  He  desired  to  see  the  Oregon  hill 
passed,  even  without  this  restriction ;  and  he 
could  not  use  it  as  a  means  of  attack  on  gentle- 
men. Whether  he  could  vote  for  it  himself 
was  doubtful,  regarding  as  he  did  the  feelings 
of  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
He  controverted  the  doctrine,  that  even  if  the 
whole  country.  North  and  South,  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.    He  thought  the  Missouri  com- 1 


promise  had  settled  that  point.  He  repeated, 
in  conclusion,  his  conviction  that  the  making 
up  of  the  issue  at  this  time  was  premature. 
When  the  whole  question  as  to  the  Territories 
of  California  and  New  Mexico  should  come  up, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  tender  the  issue. 

Mr.  Houston  wished  to  make  his  position 
known,  not  only  on  this  continent,  but  that  it 
should  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  world.  He 
believed  that  the  crisis  so  much  spoken  of  had 
come.  Texas  was  peculiarly  situated.  The 
line  of  36°  30'  divides  her  territory.  North  of 
that,  slavery  is  prohibited ;  south  of  it,  slavery 
may  or  may  not  exist,  as  she  may  select. 
Texas  had  entered  the  Union  on  this  condi- 
tion, and  she  was  willing  to  adhere  to  that 
condition.  He  did  not  see  that  this  bill  affect- 
ed the  interests  of  Texas  in  any  way.  The  ex- 
tension in  Oregon  of  the  line  to  42°  could  not 
affect  the  southern  States.  We  stood  on  the 
frontier,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  whatever  legis- 
lation might  take  place  in  reference  to  terri- 
tory north  of  42°  which  could  concern  his  State. 
He  reminded  the  Senate  that  thirteen  Senators 
from  the  northern  States  had  voted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  as  she  came  in.  And  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Oregon, 
even  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  attached 
to  it,  as  it  could  never  affect  the  southern  Ter- 
ritories. He  might  vote  against  receding,  be- 
cause he  hoped  something  better  might  be  ob- 
tained. As  to  the  southern  Territories,  the 
Government  of  California  is  not  now  before 
us.  He  remembered  the  cry  of  disunion  and 
nullifloation  when  the  high  tariff  was  imposed. 
That  cry  reached  him  in  the  wilderness,  an 
exile  from  kindred,  and  friends,  and  sections ; 
but  it  rung  in  his  ears,  and  wounded  his  heart. 
But  now  he  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cry, 
and  he  was  bound  to  act  as  a  man  conscious  of 
the  solemn  responsibilities  imposed  on  him. 
He  had  heard  the  menaces  and  cries  of  dis- 
union until  he  had  become  famihar  with  them, 
and  they  had  now  ceased  to  produce  alarm  in 
his  bosom.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  when  he  recollected  how  it  had 
been  established,  and  how  it  had  been  defend- 
ed. It  could  not  be  the  interest  of  the  North 
to  destroy  the  South,  notwithstanding  the 
papers  signed  by  old  men,  and  old  women,  and 
pretty  little  girls,  praying  for  abolition,  got  up 
in  the  very  small  coteries — these  could  not 
rufde  the  Union.  The  inteUigent  and  manly 
spirits  of  the  North  would  rise  up  to  defend 
the  Union.  He  wished  no  separation  of  the 
States.  He  had  too  much  confldenoe  in  the 
North  to  fear  any  injury  from  that  section. 
And  he  thought  the  South — and  he  was  a 
southern  man — should  make  some  sacrifice  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciliation  with  the  North. 
As  to  the  Presidential  elections,  he  hoped  they 
would  always  continue,  and  that  the  Republic 
would  long  exist ;  but  he  did  not  dread  the  in- 
fluence which  these  questions  would  exercise 
on  legislation.    Oregon  cannot  obtain  protec- 
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tion  and  good  government,  except  from  Con- 
gress ;  and  he  hoped  these  would  be  extended 
to  her. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  addressed 
the  Senate  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
declaring  that  the  South  could  not  with  any 
propriety  rely  on  the  magnanimity  of  the 
North.  He  also  took  exception  to  the  course 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bbli,,) 
who,  as  a  southern  man,  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  South  would  be  saved  by  north- 
ern generosity.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
incendiary  publications  which  had  been  circu- 
lated, as  blood  in  the  human  body,  through 
every  vein  and  artery.  But  this,  with  numer- 
ous other  acts  of  notoriety,  might  be  quoted 
to  show  the  character  of  northern  generosity. 
H^  went  into  a  view  of  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. 

The  South  had  only  asked  us  to  keep  off  leg- 
islative action  on  this  subject.  They  asked 
only  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  decided  upon  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution.  But  the  com- 
promise based  on  this  principle  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  other  House — rejected 
without  any  of  that  courtesy  and  magnanimity 
of  which  the  Senators  from  Missouri  and  Texas 
had  promised  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  rose,  and  took  the 
floor  in  continuance  of  the  debate ;  and,  as  the 
hour  for  the  recess  had  nearly  arrived,  he 
moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  Executive  ses- 
sion ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Evening  Session. 
Oregon. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  "Webstee  (Mr.  Johnson  yielding  the 
floor)  said  he  was  not  inclined  to  prolong  this 
debate,  and  he  was  equally  disinclined  to  in- 
troduce into  it  any  new  excitement  and 
warmth.  As  a  question  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding, he  understood  the  House  had  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  concerning  Oregon,  no  part 
of  which  had  been  objected  to,  and  no  part 
had  been  stricken  out.  An  amendment  had 
been  made,  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri had  justly  stated,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Oregon.  It  was  an  amendment  proper  enough 
in  itself,  but  which  had  no  bearing  at  all  on 
Oregon.  The  successive  section  says  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  shall  be  applicable  to  Oregon. 
The  amendment  had  been  added  to  the  bill  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  And  if  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  think  any  thing  can  be  gained  by 
sending  the  biH  to  a  second  committee  of  con- 
ference, it  is  perfectly  parliamentary  for  them 
to  do  so.  But  as  he  had  voted  against  the 
amendment,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  easiest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  that 
is,  by  receding.    The  gentleman  from  Georgia 


(Mr.  Beekien)  had  not  overstated  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment.  If  wrong  had  been 
done,  it  should  be  fairly  presented  to  the 
world  ;  and  if  it  shall  not  meet  its  approbation, 
we  have  only  to  submit  quietly  to  the  rebuke. 
He  perfectly  acquiesced  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  presented  to  the 
judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  ordinance  of  1T87  refers  to  the  existence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  slaves  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  any  civilized  countries.  Although 
slavery  as  attached  to  the  South  exists  in  other 
countries,  he  knew  not  that  slaves  transferable 
as  chattels,  to  be  separated  from  the  glebe, 
were  to  be  found  but  in  America,  and  in  the 
colonies  of  America.  He  remembered  when 
this  was  regarded  as  an  evil  fixed  on  us  by  the 
mother  country,  and  it  must  be  considered  as 
an  entailment.  He  referred  to  the  original  in- 
troduction of  slavery  in  the  South,  and  assum- 
ed that  no  one,  as  far  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  acts  and  debates  in  Congress,  had  contem- 
plated any  extension  of  it  to  new  territory.  In 
the  Convention,  and  in  the  first  Congress,  it 
was  conceded  that  slavery  was  a  State  institu- 
tion, and  that  Congress  had  no  power  over  it. 
He  was  of  this  opinion,  and  he  would  counte- 
nance no  efforts  to  produce  excitement  by  the 
introduction  of  these  questions. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  never  con- 
templated the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory. 
Since  that  period,  new  Territories  have  been 
acquired  by  purchase  or  conquest.  Five  slave 
States  have  been  since  admitted,  sending  ten 
Senators  to  this  Chamber.  But  not  one  free 
State  has  been  admitted.  [Several  voices: 
"Iowa."]  Is  Iowa  admitted?  Her  Senators 
are  not  here.  That  would  be  one  to  five. 
This  fact  shows  that  we  have  not  disfavored 
slavery.  As  already  there  have  been  five 
States  created  out  of  these  new  Territories,  he 
did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  go  any  further. 
As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  desires  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  as  he  acquiesced  in  that  course,  how 
would  it  then  stand  ?  The  Southern  Senators 
say  we  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  go  into 
these  newly  acquired  Territories  with  their 
property.  We  certainly  do  not  prevent  them 
from  going  into  these  Territories  with  what  is 
in  general  law  called  property.  But  these  States 
have  by  their  local  laws  created  a  property  in 
persons,  and  they  cannot  carry  these  local  laws 
with  them.  Slavery  is  created  and  exists  by  a 
local  law,  which  is  limited  to  a  certain  section; 
and  it  is  asked  that  Congress  shall  establish  a 
local  law  in  other  Territories,  to  enable  south- 
ern Senators  to  carry  their  particular  law  with 
them.  No  man  can  be  held  as  a  slave,  except 
the  local  law  shall  accompany  him.  The  slave 
is  held  to  be  free,  until  evidence  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  prove  that  he  is  a  slave.  There  is  a 
belief  prevailing,  that  slave  labor  and  free  labor 
cannot  exist  together.  He  had  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Mason,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  slave  labor 
will  expel  free  labor.    This  was  not  a  universal 
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rule,  as  there  was  useful  free  labor  in  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

He  was  not  willing  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery,  or  to  increase  the  slave  representation 
in  the  other  House.  He  thought  enough  had 
been  yielded  when  twenty  representatives  from 
slave  States,  elected  by  three-fifths,  were  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  no  one  looked  for  any 
accession  of  new  States.  Looking  to  the  new 
circumstances — the  acquisition  of  so  much  new 
territory — he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  his 
stand,  and  to  say  that  he  would  never  vote  to 
extend  the  area  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  then  resumed  his 
remarks,  and  continued  until  a  late  hour. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  and 
spoke  for  near  an  hour ;  when — 

Mr.  Houston  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate 
at  very  considerable  length,  chiefly  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  and  others.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  paid  a  beautiful  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Clay,  declaring  that  he  deserved 
to  have  a  statue  erected  in  the  rotundo  for  his 
stand  in  relation  to  the  Missouri  compromise. 

At  this  point  of  his  speech  there  was  an  in- 
voluntary burst  of  feeling  from  the  galleries 
and  lobby,  both  of  which  were  densely  crowd- 
ed, that  could  not  be  suppressed. 
,  Mr.  Kino  rose  to  express  his  astonishment  at 
such  proceedings.  Long  as  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  Congress,  he  had  never,  in  the 
course  of  his  political  life,  witnessed  such  a 
scene.  Had  the  United  States  Senate  become 
a  theatre,  wherein  the  speakers  were  to  be 
applauded  or  hissed?  He  trusted  he  might 
never  again  witness  such  conduct.  He  gave 
notice  that  if  there  were  any  more  such  exhibi- 
tions, he  should  feel  compelled  to  have  the  gal- 
leries cleared. 

Mr.  Dickinson  hoped  no  further  notice 
would  be  taken  of  it,  as  it  was  evidently  one 
of  those  involuntary  bursts  of  feeling  which, 
however  much  they  were  to  be  condemned, 
could  not  at  all  times  be  suppressed.  He  was 
convinced  there  would  be  no  more  of  it,  and 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  proceed. 

Mr.  Mason  said,  if  there  were  any  repetitions 
of  that  character,  if  no  other  Senator  moved  to 
clear  the  galleries,  he  would  do  so  himself.  Mr. 
M.  manifested  some  warmth. 

Mr. ,  Phelps  rose,  and  turning  towards  Mr. 
King,  remarked,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
says  that  he  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  in 
•  this  Capitol  before ;  if  that  Senator  has  not,  I 
have :  and  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the 
Chair  requested  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Houston  then  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TuENBT  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn, 
and  desired  to  have  the  hour  entered  on  the 
Journal.    [It  was  then  past  midnight.] 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  de- 
manded, and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Berrien,  Borland,  But- 
ler, Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Downs,  Hanne- 


gan,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  King,  Lewis,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Turney,  Westcott,  and 
Yulee— 18. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Badger,  Bald- 
win, Bell,  Benton,  Bradbury,  Breese,  Bright,  Clarke, 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dickinson, 
Dix,  Dodge,  Douglas,  Feloh,  Fitzgerald,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Metcalfe,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Spruance,  Under- 
wood, TTpham,  and  Walker — 32. 

Mr.  Btjtlee  desired  to  make  a  motion,  and 
moved  that  the  Senate  galleries  be  cleared,  in 
order  to  go  into  Executive  session. 

There  was  some  time  spent  in  discussing 
points  of  order,  in  which  Messrs.  Bbreien, 
Benton,  Beeese,  Hale,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  others  participated. 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  at  some  length  as  to  what 
might  appear  the  object  of  such  a  motion  at 
that  particular  juncture. 

[The  scene  was  more  than  usually  exciting 
at  one  time.] 

The  Ohaie  ruled  the  motion  of  Mr.  Butlee 
out  of  order,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Ohaie  was  sus- 
tained— Yeas  36,  nays  11. 

Mr.  Badgee  then  addressed  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  a  committee  of  conference  being  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  spoke  at  great  length,  insist- 
ing that  a  committee  of  conference  between 
the  two  Houses  might  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  matter  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Eoote  spoke  for  near  half  an  hour,  en- 
deavoring to  get  Mr.  Benton  to  withdraw  his 
motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  Benton  playfully  observed,  that  he 
always  had  an  objection  to  retreating.  One  of 
his  earliest  recollections  was  the  old  Eoman 
maxim,  non  retraMt  pedem  ;  and,  if  the  object 
of  the  gentleman's  speech  was  to  induce  him  to 
draw  back  his  foot,  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble. 

Mr.  Foote  again  rose  to  speak. 

Mr.  Walkbe  made  a  point  of  order.  The 
rule  said  that  no  Senator  could  speak  more 
than  twice  on  any  one  subject,  whereas  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  had  spoken  some 
half  dozen  times  at  least. 

[Several  voices :  "  Oh,  let  the  gentleman 
proceed ;  we  will  listen  to  him  with  the  great- 
est pleasure."] 

Mr.  Footb  then  went  on  very  coolly,  declar- 
ing his  ability  to  speak  two  entire  days  and 
nights  without  any  very  great  inconvenience 
to  himself. 

The  debate  was  continued  until  after  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Sunday,  and  was  closed  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Foote. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Benton,  to  recede  from  all  the  amendments,  a 
division  of  the  question  was  called  for,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  question  be  taken  sepa- 
rately on  each  amendment. 

Upon  the  question  to  recede  from  the  first 
amendment,  giving  the  veto  power  to  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  it 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  31, 
nays  23. 

Upon  the  question  to  recede  from  the  second 
amendment,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  it  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative  without  a  division. 

Upon  the  question  to  recede  from  the  third 
amendment,  being  the  section  extending  the 
line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  it 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Clarke,  Corwin, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Dodge,  Douglas,  Felch,  Fitzgerald,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps, 
Spniance,  Upham,  Walker,  and  Webster — 29. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Borland,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Lewis,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian, 
Turney,  Underwood,  Westcott,  and  Tulee — 25. 

[Mr.  Atheeton  was  present,  but  did  not 
vote,  having,  as  it  is  understood,  paired  off 
with  Mr.  Kma,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  from  exhaustion.  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Sturgeon  were  also  absent,  the  former  being 
Btill  detained  at  home  by  the  indisposition  of  a 
member  of  his  family.] 

The  remaining  amendments  were  separately 
receded  from  without  a  division,  and  the  bill 
stands  passed  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  August  14. 
Oregon  Territorial  Government. 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN,  from  the  Committee  on  En- 
rolled Bills,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
examined  the  hill  to  establish  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Oregon,  and  found  it  correctly 
enrolled. 

He  moved  to  suspend  the  seventeenth  joint 
rule,  which  forbids  bills  being  presented  to  the 
President  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  so  as 
to  permit  the  Oregon  bill,  and  all  other  bills 
which  had  passed,  or  might  pass,  to  be  sent  to 
the  President;  and  on  that  motion  he  de- 
manded the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 

Mr.  Rhbtt  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ was  not  in  order.  The  two  Houses,  by  a 
joint  resolution,  had  fixed  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day as  the  time  for  the  adjournment  sine  die. 
By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  could  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days. 
If  the  motion  to  adjourn  were  received  and 
agreed  to,  the  House  would  stand  adjourned 
until  the  first  Monday  in  December.  The 
motion  was  not,  therefore,  in  order. 


Special  Message  from  the  President — Oregon 
Territorial  Act — Reasons  for  Approving  the 
Act — Harmony  and  Stability  of  the  Union, 
Overruling  Consideration — Impressive  Ap- 
peal to  the  People  to  preserve  forever  invio- 
late the  Missouri  and  the  Texas  Compro- 
mises. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  President's  Message  just  received,  (and 
which,  it  was  understood,  had  reference  to  his 
approval  of  the  Oregon  Territorial  bill.) 

[The  following  is  the  Message : 

To  the  Souse  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States : 

When  the  President  has  given  his  official  sanc- 
tion to  a  bill  which  has  passed  Congress,  usage  re- 
quires that  he  shall  notify  the  House  in  which  it 
originated  of  that  fact.  The  mode  of  giving  this 
notification  has  been  by  an  oral  message  delivered 
by  his  private  secretary. 

Having  this  day  approved  and  signed  an  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  establish  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Oregon,"  I  deem  it  proper,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  communicate  the  fact  in  a 
more  solemn  form. 

The  deeply  interesting  and  protracted  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  absorbing  interest  which  the  subject  has 
excited  throughout  the  country,  justify,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  departure  from  the  form  of  notice  ob- 
served in  other  cases. 

In  this  communication  with  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Government,  made  proper  by  the  consider- 
ations referred  to,  I  shall  frankly,  and  without  re- 
serve, express  the  reasons  which  have  constrained 
me  not  to  withhold  my  signature  from  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Government  over  Oregon,  even  though 
the  two  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
are  to  be  left,  for  the  present,  without  Governments. 
None  doubt  that  it  is  proper  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment in  Oregon.  Indeed,  it  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed. I  have  made  repeated  recommendations  to 
Congress  to  this  effect.  The  petitions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  distant  region  have  been  presented  to  the 
Government,  and  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  To 
give  to  them  a  regularly  organized  Government 
and  the  protection  of  our  laws,  which  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  they  claim,  is  a  high  duty  on 
our  part,  and  one  which  we  are  bound  to  per- 
form, unless  there  be  controlling  reasons  to  pre- 
vent it. 

In  the  progress  of  all  Governments,  questions 
of  such  transcendent  importance  occasionally  arise, 
as  to  cast  in  the  shade  all  those  of  a  mere  party 
character.  But  one  such  question  can  now  be 
agitated  in  this  country;  and  this  may  endanger 
our  glorious  Union,  the  source  of  our  greatness 
and  all  our  political  blessings.  This  question  is 
slavery.  With'  the  slaveholding  States  this  does 
not  embrace  merely  the  rights  of  property,  how- 
ever valuable ;  but  it  ascends  far  higher,  and  in- 
volves the  domestic  peace  and  security  of  every 
family. 

The  fathers  of  the  constitution — the  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  insti- 
tutions— foreseeing  the  danger  from  this  quarter, 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  con^ 
cession  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject; 
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and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  their 
successors.  Whilst  they  left  to  the  States  exclusive- 
ly the  question  of  domestic  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits,  they  provided  that  slaves  who 
might  escape  into  other  States  not  recognizing  the 
institution  of  slavery,  shall  "  be  delivered  up  on 
the  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due." 

Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until  the 
Missouri  question  arose. 

In  December,  1819,  application  was  made  to 
Congress  by  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory 
for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  such 
violence  as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good  genius 
of  conciliation  which  presided  at  the  birth  of  our 
institutions  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  adopted.  The  eighth  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  "to 
authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  Government,"  &o., 
provides:  "That,  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  contemplated  by 
this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited :  Provided, 
always.  That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed, 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or 
services  aforesaid." 

This  compromise  had  the  effect  of  calming  the 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good-will 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Missouri  question  had  excited  intense  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  and  threatened  to  divide 
the  country  into  geographical  parties,  alienating 
the  feelings  of  attachment  which  each  portion  of 
our  Union  should  bear  to  every  other.  The  com- 
promise allayed  the  excitement,  tranquillized  the 
popular  mind,  and  restored  confidence  and  fraternal 
feeling.  Its  authors  were  hailed  as  public  bene- 
factors. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  happy  results.  If  the  legislation 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  other  Territories 
shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  it  is  impossible  that  the  country  can  be 
satisfied,  or  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
shall  fail  to  ensue. 

When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  which  guided  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  admission  of  Missouri,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  prevailed  without  any  sei;ious 
opposition.  The  "joint  resolution  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,"  approved  March  the 
first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five, 
provides  that  "  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out 
of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admis- 


sion may  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as 
shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

The  Territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromise  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the 
parallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  geographical 
miles. 

And  it  is  because  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, if  extended  from  the  Eio  Grande  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
withhold  my  sanction.  Had  it  embraced  territories 
south  of  that  compromise,  the  question  presented 
for  my  consideration  would  have  been  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have 
corresponded  with  my  convictions. 

Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromises  ?  Ought  we,  at  this  late  day,  in  at- 
tempting to  annul  what  has  been  so  long  established 
and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite  sectional  divisions  and 
jealousies ;  to  aheuate  the  people  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  Union  from  each  other,  and  to  endan- 
ger the  existence  of  the  Union  itself? 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  our  progress  as  a 
nation  has  been  without  example  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Under  the  protection  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  we  have  advanced  with  giant  strides  in 
the  career  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  people,  ancient  or  modern, 
under  a  Government  which  has  preserved  order, 
and  secured  to  every  citizen  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. We  have  now  become  an  example  for  imita- 
tion to  the  whole  world.  The  friends  of  freedom  in 
every  clime  point  with  admiration  to  our  institutions. 
Shall  we,  then,  at  the  moment  when  the  people  of 
Europe  are  devoting  all  their  energies  in  the  attempt 
to  assimilate  their  institutions  to  our  own,  peril  all 
our  blessings  by  despising  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  refusing  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  which  our 
fathers  have  trodden  ?  And  for  what  cause  would 
we  endanger  our  glorious  Union  ?  The  Missouri 
compromise  contains  a  prohibition  of  slavery 
throughout  all  that  vast  region  extending  twelve 
and  a  half  degrees  along  the  Pacific,  from  the 
parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  that 
of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  east  from  that  ocean  to 
and  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Why,  then,  should  our  institutions  be  endangered, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  the  people  of 
the  remainder  of  our  newly  acquired  territory 
lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  em- 
bracing less  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  the  language  of  the  Texas  com- 
promise, they  "shall  be  admitted  (as  a  State)  into 
the  Union  with  or  without  slavery  ? "  Is  this  a 
question  to  be  pushed  to  such  extremities  by  ex- 
cited partisans  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  re- 
gard to  our  newly-acquired  distant  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  as  to  endanger  the  union  of  thirty 
glorious  States  which  constitute  our  Confederacy  ? 
I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  sober  reflec- 
tion and  sound  patriotism  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States  will  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dictate  of  wisdom  is  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  settle  this  dangerous 
question  on  the  Missouri  compromise,  or  some  other 
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equitable  compromise,  whicli  would  respect  the 
rights  of  all,  and  prove  satisfactory  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union. 

Holding  as  a  sacred  trust  the  Executive  authority 
for  the  whole  Union,  and  bound  to  guard  the  rights 
of  all,  I  should  be  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  withhold  my  ofiScial  sanction  from  any  measure 
which  would  conflict  with  these  important  objects. 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  message 
than  by  quoting  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  His  warning  voice  can 
never  be  heard  in  vain  by  the  American  people. 
If  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  distinctly  presented 
to  his  view,  more  than  a  half-century  ago,  the 
present  distracted  condition  of  his  country,  the 
language  which  he  then  employed  could  not  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  it  is  to  the  present 
occasion.     He  declared : 

"  The  unity  of  Government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar,  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety, 
of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
from  different  causes,  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  mauy  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth 
— as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress 
against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  the  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed — 
it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that 
you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frown- 
ing upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  toge- 
ther the  various  parts. 

"  For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of 
a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to 
concentrate  your  affection.  The  name  of  Amek- 
lOAN,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions. With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have 
the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political 
principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought 
and  triumphed  together.  The  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  councils 
and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings, 
and  success. 

"  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impracti- 
cability, there  wiU  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  bands. 

"  In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discrimina- 
tions— Northern  and  Sowthern,  Atlantic  and  West- 


ern; whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  ex- 
cite a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  in^. 
terests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to 
acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  dis- 
tricts. You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations.  They  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection." 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  August  14,  1848. 

[This  Message,  requiring  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and  being  merely  justificatory  and  ex- 
planatory, had  fulfilled  its  mission  when  it  had  been 
read  at  the  clerk's  table ;  and  the  act  itself  had 
become  law  in  receiving  his  sanction.] 

Mr.  BuBT  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
tahle,  and  on  that  motion  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being 
taken,  resulted:  Teas- 73,  nays  77. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

[It  now  wanted  but  twelve  minutes  to 
twelve  o'clock.] 

Mr.  BuKT  and  other  gentlemen  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nay§. 

The  Spbakbe  stated  that  another  call  of  the 
yeas  and  nays  would  more  than  exhaust  all  the 
time  which  was  left.  K  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  arrest  the 
call  and  adjourn  the  House  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Houston  of  Alabama,  asked  the  general 
consent  that  the  President's  Message  be  printed. 

Objections  were  made,  unless  gentlemen  on 
Mr.  Hotjbton's  side  would  withdraw  the  de- 
mand for  the  yeas  and  nays.  [Increased  con- 
fusion.] 

Mr.  Htjnt  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered. 
He  appealed  to  gentlemen  not  to  persist  in  kill- 
ing the  little  time  that  remained. 

Mr.  JoNBS  of  Tennessee  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused,  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  was  agreed  to. 

At  two  minutes  to  twelve,  Mr.  Stanton 
made  another  unsuccessful  appeal  to  have  the 
Message  laid  before  the  House. 

The  Clerk  stiU  progressed  with  the  call,  and 
having  reached  the  name  of  Mr.  Eiohaedson — 

The  Speaker's  hammer  fell,  and 

The  Speakbe  rose,  and  said  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, having  directed  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives, to  adjourn  their  respective  Houses 
on  the  14th  day  of  August  at  twelve  o'clock, 
M.,  and  that  day  and  that  hour  having  now 
arrived,  the  Chair  declares  that  this  House 
stands  adjourned  sine  die. 
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THmilETH  COKGEESS-SECOND  SESSION 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


SENATE   AND    HOUSE   OF   EEPRESENTATIVES. 


IIJ  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  4,  1848. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Senate  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Atchison  ;  and  forty-one  Sena- 
tors appearing  in  tlieir  seats, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeesb, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  has 
assembled,  and  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beadbtjey, 

Ordered,  That  the  daily  hour  of  meeting  of  the 
Senate  be  twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  until  otherwise 
ordered. 

jr«w  Territories. 

Mr.  Douglas  gave  notice  that  he  should  to- 
morrow, or  at  some  early  day,  ask  leave  to  in- 
trodaoe  the  following  bills : 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota. 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

A  bin  to  establish  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico. 

Ifew  State. 

A  bill  for  the  introduction  of  California  as  a 
State  of  the  Union. 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  4. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  M.,  the  House  was  called 

to  order  by  the  Speaker,  Hon.  Eobeet  C.  Win- 

THEOP,  and  the  roll  having  been  called  by  the 

Olefk,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  it  appeared 

Vol.  XVI.— 17 


that  178  gentlemen  had  answered  to  their 
names. 

Two  new  members,  elected  to  supply  vacan- 
cies which  occurred  at  the  last  session  in  the 
representation  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
appeared,  were  qualified  according  to  law,  and 
took  their  seats,  viz :  Mr.  Esbond  Blaokmab, 
elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Hollky  ;  and  Mr. 
HoEAOK  Geeeley,  elected  in  the  place  of  David 
S.  Jaokson,  Esq.,  whose  seat,  being  contested 
at  the  last  session  by  James  Monroe,  Esq.,  was 
declared  vacant  by  the  House. 


IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  December  5. 

The  Vice  Pebsidbnt  assumed  the  chair. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  J.  Knox 
Walkee,  his  Secretary,  and  was  read : 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives : 

Under  the  benignant  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the 
people  are  again  brought  together  to  deliberate  for 
the  public  good.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  all  human  events,  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  boundless  blessings 
which  we  enjoy. 

Peace,  plenty,  and  contentment  reign  through- 
out our  borders,  and  our  beloved  country  presents 
a  sublime  moral  spectacle  to  the  world. 

The  troubled  and  unsettled  condition  of  some 
of  the  principal  European  Powers  has  had  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  check  and  embarrass  trade,  and 
to  depress  prices  throughout  all  commercial  na- 
tions ;  but  notwithstanding  these  causes,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  their  abundant  products,  have  felt 
their  effects  less  severely  than  any  other  country, 
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and  all  our  great  interests  are  still  prosperous  and 
saccessful. 

In  reviewing  the  great  events  of  the  past  year, 
and  contrasting  the  agitated  and  disturbed  state  of 
other  countries  with  our  own  tranquil  and  happy 
condition,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  the  most  favored  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  While  the  people  of  other  countries  are 
struggling  to  establish  free  institutions,  under  which 
man  may  govern  himself,  we  are  in  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  them — a  rich  inheritance  from  our 
fathers.  While  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  are 
convulsed  and  distracted  by  civil  war  or  intestine 
strife,  vre  settle  all  our  political  controversies  by 
the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  at 
the  ballot-box.  The  great  republican  maxim  so 
deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  our  people,  that 
the  will  of  the  majority — cqnstitutionally  expressed — 
shall  prevail,  is  our  sure  safeguard  against  force 
and  violence.  It  is  a  subject  of  just  pride,  that 
our  fame  and  character  as  a  nation  continue  rap- 
idly to  advance  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world.  To  our  wise  and  free  institutions  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  that  while  other  nations  have  achieved 
glory  at  the  price  of  the  suffering,  distress,  and 
impoverishment  of  their  people,  we  have  won  our 
honorable  position  in  the  midst  of  an  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  and  of  an  increasing  individual  com- 
fort and  happiness.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  our  relations  with  all  nations  are  friendly  and 
pacific.  Advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  have 
been  concluded,  within  the  last  four  years,  with 
New  Granada,  Peru,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Pursuing  our  example,  the  restrictive  system  of 
Great  Britain,  our  principal  foreign  customer,  has 
been  relaxed ;  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy 
has  been  adopted  by  other  enlightened  nations, 
and  our  trade  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended. Our  country  stands  higher  in  the  respect 
of  the  world  than  at  any  former  period.  To  con- 
tinue to  occupy  this  proud  position,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  peace,  and  faithfully  adhere  to 
the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  other  nations.  We  recognize  in  all  nations  the 
rights  which  we  enjoy  ourselves,  to  change  and 
reform  their  political  institutions,  according  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Hence  we  do  not  look 
behind  existing  governments,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing their  own  authority.  We  recognize  all  such 
actual  governments,  not  only  from  the  dictates  of 
true  policy,  but  from  a  sacred  regard  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations. 

While  this  is  our  settled  policy,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  can  ever  be  indifferent  spectators  of 
the  progress  of  liberal  principles.  The  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  as  we  now  hail  the  efforts  in 
progress  to  unite  the  States  of  Germany  in  a  con- 
federation, similar  in  many  respects  to  our  own 
Federal  Union.  If  the  great  and  enlightened  Ger- 
man States,  occupying,  as  they  do,  a  central  and 
commanding  position  in  Europe,  shall  succeed  in 
establishing  such  a  Confederated  Government, 
securing  at  the  same  time  to  the  citizens  of  each 
State,  local  governments  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  each,  with  unrestricted  trade  and  inter- 
course with  each  other,  it  will  be  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  human  events.    Whilst  it  will 


consolidate  and  strengthen  the  power  of  Germany, 
it  must  essentially  promote  the  cause  of  peace, 
commerce,  civiUzation,  and  constitutional  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

With  all  the  governments  on  this  continent  our 
relations,  it  is  believed,  are  now  on  a  more  friendly 
and  satisfactory  footing  than  they  have  ever  been  at 
any  former  period. 

Since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  our  intercourse  with  the 
Government  of  that  Eepublic  has  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  The  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  has  been  received  and  accredited ;  and  a 
diplomatic  representative  from  Mexico  of  similar 
rank  has  been  received  and  accredited  by  this 
Government.  The  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  countries  which  had  been  suspended  have  been 
happily  restored,  and  are  destined,  I  trust,  to  be 
long  preserved.  The  two  Republics,  both  situated 
on  this  continent,  and  with  conterminous  territories, 
have  every  motive  of  sympathy  and  of  interest  to 
bind  them  together  in  perpetual  amity. 

This  gratifying  condition  of  our  foreign  relations 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention 
more  specifically  to  them. 

It  has  been  my  constant  aim  and  desire  to  culti- 
vate peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations.  Tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  peaceful  relations  abroad, 
constitute  the  true  permanent  policy  of  our  country. 
War,  the  scourge  of  nations,  sometimes  becomes 
inevitable,  but  is  always  to  be  avoided  when  it  can 
be  done  consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  war 
into  which  we  were  recently  forced  with  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  is  the  demonstration  it  has  afforded 
of  the  military  strength  of  our  country.  Before 
the  late  war  with  Mexico,  European  and  other 
foreign  powers  entertained  imperfect  and  errone- 
ous views  of  our  physical  strength  as  a  nation, 
and  of  our  ability  to  prosecute  war,  and  especially 
a  war  waged  out  of  our  own  country.  They  saw 
that  our  standing  army  on  the  peace  establishment 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.  Accustomed 
themselves  to  maintain  in  peace  large  standing 
armies  for  the  protection  of  thrones  against  their 
own  subjects,  as  well  as  against  foreign  enemies, 
they  had  not  conceived  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
nation  without  such  an  army,  well  disciplined  and 
of  long  service,  to  wage  war  successfully.  They 
held  in  low  repute  our  militia,  and  were  far  from 
regarding  them  as  an  effective  force,  unless  it 
might  be  for  temporary  defensive  operations  when 
invaded  on  our  own  soil.  The  events  of  the  late 
war  with  Mexico  have  not  only  undeceived  them, 
but  have  removed  erroneous  impressions  which 
prevailed  to  some  extent  even  among  a  portion  of 
our  own  countrymen.  That  war  has  demonstrat- 
ed, that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  not 
anticipated,  and  for  which  no  previous  prepara- 
tion had  been  made,  a  volunteer  army  of  citizen- 
soldiers  equal  to  veteran  troops,  and  in  numbers 
equal  to  any  emergency,  can  in  a  short  period  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Unlike  what  would  have 
occurred  in  any  other  country,  we  were  under  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions. 
On  the  contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volun- 
teers who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  chief  difliculty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
determining  who  should  be  disappointed  and  com- 
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polled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen-soldiers  are 
unlike  those  drawn  from  the'  population  of  any 
other  country.  They  are  composed  indiscrimi- 
nately of  all  professions  and  pursuits :  of  farmers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers ;  and  this,  not  only  among 
the  officers,  but  the  private  soldiers  in  the  ranks. 
Our  citizen-soldiers  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
country  in  other  respects.  They  are  armed,  and 
have  been  accustomed,  from  their  youth  up,  to 
handle  and  use  fire-arms ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  especially  in  the  western  and  more  newly 
settled  States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by  their 
good  conduct  in  the  field.  They  are  intelligent, 
and  there  is  an  individuality  of  character  which  is 
found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army.  In  battle, 
each  private  man,  as  well  as  every  officer,  fights 
not  only  for  his  country,  but  for  glory  and  distinc- 
tion among  his  fellow-citizens  when  he  shall  return 
to  civil  life. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  demonstrated  not  only 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  organize  a  numer- 
ous army  upon  a  sudden  call,  but  also  to  provide 
it  with  all  the  munitions  and  necessary  supplies 
with  despatch,  convenience,  and  ease,  and  to  direct 
its  operations  with  efficiency.  The  strength  of  our 
institutions  has  not  only  been  displayed  in  the  valor 
and  skill  of  our  troops  engaged  in  active  service 
in  the  field,  but  in  the  organization  of  those  execu- 
tive branches  which  were  charged  with  the  general 
direction  and  conduct  of  the  war.  While  too  great 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  officers  and 
men  who  fought  our  battles,  it  would  be  unjust 
(  to  withhold  from  those  officers  necessarily  stationed 
at  home,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  fur- 
nishing the  army,  in  proper  time,  and  at  proper 
places,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  and  other 
supplies  so  necessary  to  make  it  efficient,  the  com- 
mendation to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  credit 
due  to  this  class  of  our  officers  is  the  greater,  when 
it  is  considered  that  no  army  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  was  ever  better  appointed  or  provided  than 
our  army  in  Mexico.  Operating  in  an  enemy's 
country,  removed  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  its  different  corps 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other, 
nothing  short  of  the  untiring  vigilance  and  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  these  officers  could  have  enabled 
them  to  provide  the  army  at  all  points,  and  in 
proper  season,  with  all  that  was  required  for  the 
most  efficient  service. 

It  ia  but  an  act  of  justice  to  declare,  that  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  several  executive  bureaus, 
all  under  the  immediate  eye  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  performed  their  respective  duties 
with  ability,  energy,  and  efficiency.  They  have 
reaped  less  of  the  glory  of  the  war,  not  having 
been  personally  exposed  to  its  perils  ui  battle,  than 
their  companions  in  arms ;  but  without  their  fore- 
cast, efficient  aid,  and  co-operation,  those  in  the 
field  would  not  have  been  provided  with  the  ample 
means  they  possessed  of  achieving  for  themselves 
and  their  country  the  unfading  honors  which  they 
have  won  for  both. 

When  all  these  facts  are  considered,  it  may  cease 
to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  amazement  abroad  how 
it  happened  that  our  noble  army  in  Mexico,  regu- 
lars and  volunteers,  were  victorious  upon  every 
battle-field,  however  fearful  the  odds  against  them. 


The  war  with  Mexico  has  thus  fully  developed 
the  capacity  of  republican  Governments  to  prose- 
cute successfully  a  j  ust  and  necessary  foreign  war 
with  all  the  vigor  usually  attributed  to  more  arbi- 
trary forms  of  government.  It  has  been  usual  for 
writers  on  public  law  to  impute  to  republics  a  want 
of  that  unity,  concentration  of  purpose,  and  vigor 
of  execution,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be- 
long to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms  ;  and 
this  feature  of  popular  government  has  been  sup- 
posed to  display  itself  more  particularly  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  carried  on  in  an  enemy's  territory. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  was  to  a  great 
extent  confined  within  our  own  limits,  and  shed  but 
little  light  on  this  subject.  But  the  war  which  we 
have  just  closed  by  an  honorable  peace,  evinces  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  a  popular  representative  Gov- 
ernment is  equal  to  an  emergency  which  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

The  war  with  Mexico  has  developed  most  strik- 
ingly and  conspicuously  another  feature  in  our  in- 
stitutions. It  is,  that  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  danger  to  our  Uberties,  we  have,  in  the 
bosom  of  our  society  of  freemen,  available  in  a  just 
and  necessary  war,  virtually  a  standing  army  of  two 
milUons  of  armed  citizen-soldiers,  such  as  fought 
the  battles  of  Mexico. 

But  our  military  strength  does  not  consist  alone 
in  our  capacity  for  extended  and  successful  oper- 
ations on  land.  The  navy  is  an  important  arm  of 
the  national  defence.  If  the  services  of  the  navy 
were  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  army  in  the 
late  war  with  Mexico,  it  was  because  they  had  no 
enemy  to  meet  on  their  own  element.  While  the 
army  had  opportunity  of  performing  more  conspic- 
uous service,  the  navy  largely  participated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Both  branches  of  the  service 
performed  their  whole  duty  to  the  country.  For 
the  able  and  gallant  services  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  navy — acting  independently  as  well  as  in 
co-operation  with  our  troops — in  the  conquest  of 
the  Californias,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  other  important  positions 
on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  highest  praise 
is  due.  Their  vigilance,  energy,  and  skill  rendered 
the  most  effective  service  in  excluding  munitions 
of  war  and  other  supplies  from  the  enemy,  while 
they  secured  a  safe  entrance  for  abundant  supplies 
for  our  own  army.  Our  extended  commerce  was 
nowhere  interrupted ;  and  for  this  immunity  from 
the  evils  of  war,  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
navy. 

High  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  several 
executive  bureaus,  navy-yards,  and  stations  con- 
nected with  the  service,  all  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  in- 
dustry, foresight,  and  energy  with  which  every 
thing  was  directed  and  furnished  to  give  efficiency 
to  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  same  vigilance 
existed  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  navy,  as 
of  the  army.  There  was  concert  of  action  and  of 
purpose  between  the  heads  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
service.  By  the  orders  which  were  from  time  to 
time  issued,  our  vessels  of  war  on  the  Pacific  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  stationed  in  proper  time 
and  in  proper  positions  to  co-operate  efficiently 
with  the  army.  By  this  means  their  combined 
power  was  brought  to  bear  successfully  on  the 
enemy. 

The  great  results  which  have  been  developed 
and  brought  to  light  by  this  war,  will  be.  of  im- 
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measurable  importance  in  the  future  progress  of 
our  country.  They  will  tend  powerfully  to  pre- 
serve us  from  foreign  collisions,  and  to  enable  us 
to  pursue  uninterruptedly  our  cherished  policy  of 
"peace  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none." 

Occupying,  as  we  do,  a  more  commanding  posi- 
tion among  nations  than  at  any  former  period,  our 
duties  and  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to 
posterity  are  correspondingly  increased.  This  will 
be  the  more  obvious  Avhen  we  consider  the  vast 
additions  v/hich  have  been  recently  made  to  our 
territorial  possessions,  and  their  great  importance 
and  value. 

Within  less  than  four  years  the  annexation  of 
Tcsas  to  the  Union  has  been  consummated;  all 
conflicting  title  to  the  Oregon  Territory  south  of 
the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  all 
that  was  insisted  on  by  any  of  my  predecessors, 
has  been  adjusted ;  and  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California  have  been  acquired  by  treaty.  The  area 
of  these  several  Territories,  according  to  a  report 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  from  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion in  his  possession,  and  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, contains  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  and  sixty-one  square  miles,  or  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  million  five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  and  forty  acres ;  while  the  area 
of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  States,  and  the  ter- 
ritory not  yet  organized  into  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  contains  two  million  fifty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  square  miles,  or 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighteen  million  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  and  fifty-eight  acres. 
These  estimates  show  that  the  territories  recently 
acquired,  and  over  which  our  exclusive  jurisdiction 
and  dominion  have  been  extended,  constitute  a 
country  more  than  half  as  large  as  all  that  which 
was  held  by  the  United  States  before  their  acquisi- 
tion. If  Oregon  be  excluded  from  the  estimate, 
there  will  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  square 
miles,  or  five  hundred  and  forty-five  million  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres ;  being  an 
addition  equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory owned  by  the  United  States  before  their  ac- 
quisition ;  and,  including  Oregon,  nearly  as  great  an 
extent  of  territory  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  Eussia 
only  excepted.  The  Mississippi,  so  lately  the  fron- 
tier of  our  country,  is  now  only  its  centre.  With 
the  addition  of  the  late  acquisitions,  the  United 
States  are  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  coast  survey,  in  the  accompanying 
report,  that  the  extent  of  the  sea-coast  of  Texas  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles;  of  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  on  the 
Pacific,  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  miles;  and  of 
Oregon,  including  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles ;  making  the  whole  extent  of 
sea-coast  on  the  Pacific  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  the  whole  extent  on  both 
the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  two  thousand 
and  twenty  miles.  The  length  of  the  coast  on  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  United 
States,  around  the  Capes  of  Florida  to  the  Sabine, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas,  is  estimated  to 
be  three  thousand  one  hundred  miles;  so  that  the 
addition  of  sea-coast,  including  Oregon,   is  very 


nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  all  we  possessed  be- 
fore ;  and,  excluding  Oregon,  is  an  addition  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles ;  being 
nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  extent  of  coast 
which  we  possessed  before  these  acquisitions.  We 
have  now  three  great  maritime  fronts — on  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific — 
making  in  the  whole  an  extent  of  sea-coast  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
sea-coast  of  the  United  States,  not  including  bays, 
sounds,  and  small  irregularities  of  the  main  shore, 
and  of  the  sea  islands.  If  these  be  included,  the 
length  of  the  shore  line  of  coast,  as  estimated  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  his  re- 
port, would  be  thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty-three 
miles. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  these 
immense  additions  to  our  territorial  possessions. 
Texas,  lying  contiguous  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  embracing  within  its  limits  a  part  of 
the  navigable  tributary  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  an  extensive  sea-coast,  could  not  long  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  our  south-western  frontier. 
Her  products  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  must  have  sought  a  market  through 
these  streams,  running  into  and  through  our  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  danger  of  irritation  and  colUsion  of 
.  interests  between  Texas  as  a  foreign  State  and  our- 
selves, would  have  been  imminent,  while  the  em- 
barrassments in  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
them  must  have  been  constant  and  nnavoidable. 
Had  Texas  fallen  into  the  hands,  or  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  a  strong  maritime  or  mili- 
tary foreign  power,  as  she  might  have  done,  these 
dangers  would  have  been  still  greater.  They  have 
been  avoided  by  her  voluntary  and  peaceful  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  Texas,  from  her  posi- 
tion, was  a  natural  and  almost  indispensable  part  of 
our  territories.  Fortunately,  she  has  been  restored 
to  our  country,  and  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
States  of  our  Confederacy,  "upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States."  The  salubrity  of  climate, 
the  fertility  of  soil,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  our  most  valuable  staple  com- 
modities, and  her  commercial  advantages,  must  soon 
make  her  one  of  our  most  populous  States. 

New  Mexico,  though  situated  in  the  interior, 
and  without  a  sea-coast,  is  known  to  contain  much 
fertile  land,  to  abound  in  rich  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  pop- 
ulation. From  its  position,  it  is  the  intermediate 
and  connecting  territory  between  our  settlements 
and  our  possessions  in  Texas,  and  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Upper  California,  irrespective  of  the  vast  min- 
eral wealth  recently  developed  there,  holds  at  this 
day,  in  point  of  value  and  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  Union,  the  same  relation  that  Louisiana  did, 
when  that  fine  territory  was  acquired  from  France 
forty-five  years  ago.  Extending  nearly  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  along  the  Pacific,  and  embracing 
the  only  safe  and  commodious  harbors  on  that 
coast  for  many  hundred  miles,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  and  an  extensive  interior  of  fertile  lands, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  its  wealth  until 
it  shall  be  brought  under  the  government  of  our 
laws,  and  its  resources  fully  developed.  From  its 
position,  it  must  command  a  rich  commerce  of 
China,  of  Asia,  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of 
Western  Mexico,  of  Centi-al  America,  the  South 
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American  States,  and  of  the  Kussian  possessi<fns 
bordering  on  that  ocean.  A  great  emporium  will 
doubtless  speedily  arise  on  the  Californian  coast, 
which  may  be  destined  to  rival  in  importance  New 
Orleans  itself.  The  dep6t  of  the  vast  commerce 
which  must  exist  on  the  Pacific  will  probably  be 
at  some  point  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
will  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  west- 
ern coast  of  that  ocean,  as  New  Orleans  does  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
To  this  depot  our  numerous  whale  ships  will  resort 
with  their  cargoes,  to  trade,  refit,  and  obtain  sup- 
plies. This  of  itself  will  largely  contribute  to  build 
up  a  city,  which  would  soon  become  the  centre  of  a 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce.  Situated 
on  a  safe  harbor,  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the 
navies  as  well  as  the  marine  of  the  world,  and  con- 
venient to  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  owned 
by  the  United  States,  it  must  become  our  great 
western  naval  depot. 

It  was  known  that  mines  of  the  precious  metals 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  California  at 
the  time  of  its  acquisition.  Recent  discoveries 
render  it  probable  that  these  mines  are  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  than  was  anticipated.  The 
accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  that  terri- 
tory are  of  such  an  extraordinary  character,  as 
would  scarcely  command  belief,  were  they  not 
corroborated  by  the  authentic  reports  of  officers 
in  the  public  service,  who  have  visited  the  mineral 
district,  and  derived  the  facts  which  they  detail 
from  personal  observation.  Reluctant  to  credit 
the  reports  in  general  circulation  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold,  the  officer  commanding  our  forces  in 
California  visited  the  mineral  district  in  July  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
on  the  subject.  His  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  the 
facts  obtained  on  the  spot,  is  herewith  laid  before 
Congress.  When  he  visited  the  country,  there 
were  about  four  thousand  persons  engaged  in  col- 
lecting gold.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  of  persons  so  employed  has  since  been 
augmented.  The  explorations  already  made  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  supply  is  very  large,  and 
that  gold  is  found  in  various  places  in  an  extensive 
district  of  country. 

Information  received  from  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  other  sources,  though  not  so  full  and  minute, 
confirm  the  accounts  of  the  commander  of  our  mili- 
tary force  in  California.  It  appears,  also,  from  these 
reports,  that  mines  of  quicksilver  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gold  region.  One  of  them  is  now 
being  worked,  and  is  believed  to  be  among  the  most 
productive  in  the  world. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  discovery  of  these 
rich  mineral  deposits,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  labors  of  those  who  have  resorted  to 
them,  have  produced  a  surprising  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  California.  Labor  commands  a 
most  exorbitant  price,  and  all  other  pursuits  but 
that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  are  aban- 
doned. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
of  the  country  have  gone  to  the  gold  district. 
Ships  arriving  on  the  coast  are  deserted  by  their 
crews,  and  their  voyages  suspended  for  want  of 
sailors.  Our  commanding  officer  there  entertains 
apprehensions  that  soldiers  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
public  service  without  a,  large  increase  of  pay. 
Desertions  in  his  command  have  become  frequent, 
and  he  recommends  that  those  who  shall  withstand  I 


the  strong  temptation,  and  remain  faithful,  should 
be  rewarded. 

This  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  all-engrossing 
pursuit  of  it,  have  already  caused  in  CaUfornia  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

That  we  may  the  more  speedily  and  fully  avail 
ourselves  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  these  mines, 
it  is  deemed  of  vast  importance  that  a  branch  of  the 
mint  of  the  United  States  be  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished, at  your  present  session,  in  California. 
Among  other  signal  advantages  which  would  result 
from  such  an  establishment  would  be  that' of  raising 
the  gold  to  its  par  value  in  that  Territory.  A  branch 
mint  of  the  United  States  at  the  great  commercial 
depot  on  the  west  coast,  would  convert  into  our 
own  coin  not  only  the  gold  derived  from  our  own 
rich  mines,  but  also  the  bullion  and  specie  which  our 
commerce  may  bring  from  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  west  coast  of 
America,  and  the  adjacent  interior,  embrace  the 
richest  and  best  mines  of  Mexico,  New  Granada, 
Central  America,  Chili,  and  Peru.  The  bullion  and 
specie  drawn  from  these  countries,  and  especially 
from  those  of  Western  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  an 
amount  in  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  are  now 
annually  diverted  and  carried  by  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  to  her  own  ports,  to  be  recoined  or  used  to 
sustain  her  National  Bank,  and  thus  contribute  to 
increase  her  ability  to  command  so  much  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  If  a  branch  mint  be  estab- 
lished at  the  great  commercial  point  upon  that  coast, 
a  vast  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  would  flow 
thither  to  be  recoined,  and  pass  thence  to  New  Or- 
leans, New  York,  and  other  Atlantic  cities.  The 
amount  of  our  constitutional  currency  at  home 
would  be  greatly  increased,  while  its  circulation 
abroad  would  be  promoted.  It  is  well  known  to 
our  merchants  trading  to  China  and  the  west  coast 
of  America,  that  great  inconvenience  and  loss  are 
experienced  from  the  fact  that  our  coins  are  not 
current  at  their  par  value  in  those  countries. 

The  powers  of  Europe,  far  removed  from  the  west 
coast  of  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  in- 
tervenes, and  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation 
around  the  southern  cape  of  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, can  never  successfully  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  the  rich  and  extensive  commerce  which  is 
opened  to  us  at  so  much  less  cost  by  the  acquisition 
of  California. 

The  vast  importance  and  commercial  advantages 
of  California  have  heretofore  remained  undeveloped 
by  the  Government  of  the  country  of  which  it  con- 
stituted a  part.  Now  that  this  fine  province  is  a 
part  of  our  country,  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
some  more  immediately  and  directly  than  others, 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  speedy  development  of 
its  wealth  and  resources.  No  section  of  our  country 
is  more  interested,  or  will  be  more  benefited,  than 
the  commercial,  navigating,  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  eastern  States.  Our  planting  and 
farming  interests  in  every  part  of  the  Union  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  As  our  commerce  and 
navigation  are  enlarged  and  extended,  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products  and  of  manufactures  will 
be  increased ;  and  in  the  new  markets  thus  opened, 
they  cannot  fail  to  command  remunerating  and 
profitable  prices. 

The  acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  extending  to  the  Kio  Grande, 
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are  results  ivhich,  combined,  are  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and  will  add  more  to  the  strength  and 
■wealth  of  the  nation,  than  any  which  have  preceded 
them  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

But  to  effect  these  great  results,  not  only  Cali- 
fornia, hut  New  Mexico,  must  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  regularly  organized  gOTernments.  The 
existing  condition  of  California,  and  of  that  part  of 
New  Mexico  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  with- 
out the  limits  of  Texas,  imperiously  demand  that 
Congress  should,  at  its  present  session,  organize  ter- 
ritorial governments  over  them. 

Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  last, 
the  temporary  governments  which  had  been  estab- 
lished over  New  Mexico  and  California  by  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  commanders,  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
war,  ceased  to  derive  any  obligatory  force  from  that 
source  of  authority ;  and  having  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  all  government  and  control  over  them 
under  the  authority  of  Mexico  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  estabhshing  territo- 
rial governments  over  them,  I  recommended  the  sub- 
ject to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  in 
my  message  communicating  the  ratified  treaty  of 
peace,  on  the  sixth  of  July  last,  and  invoked  their 
action  at  that  session.  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  their  government. 
The  inhabitants,  by  the  transfer  of  their  country, 
had  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  laws 
and  constitution,  and  yet  were  left  without  any 
regularly  organized  government.  Since  that  time, 
the  very  limited  power  possessed  by  the  Executive 
has  been  exercised  to  preserve  and  protect  them 
from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  state  of  an- 
archy. The  only  government  which  remained  was 
that  established  by  the  military  authority  during  the 
war.  Regarding  this  to  be  a  de  facto  government, 
and  that  by  the  presumed  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants it  might  be  continued  temporarily,  they  were 
advised  to  conform  and  submit  to  it  for  the  short 
intervening  period  before  Congress  would  again 
assemble,  and  could  legislate  on  the  subject.  The 
views  entertained  by  the  Executive  on  this  point  are 
contained  in  a  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  the  seventh  of  October  last,  which  was 
forwarded  for  publication  to  California  and  New 
Mexico,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  small  military  force  of  the  regular  army, 
which  was  serving  within  the  limits  of  the  acquired 
territories  at  the  close  of  the  war,  wasretained  in 
them,  and  additional  forces  have  been  ordered  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

No  revenue  has  been  or  could  be  collected  at  the 
ports  of  California,  because  Congress  failed  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  custom-house.'!,  or  the 
appointment  of  officers  for  that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  circular  let- 
ter addressed  to  collectors  of  the  customs  on  the 
seventh  day  of  October  last,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  transmitted,  exercised  all  the  power  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  law. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust last,  extending  the  benefit  of  our  post-office 
laws  to  the  people  of  California,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  appointed  two  agents,  who  have  pro- 
ceeded, the  one  to  California,  and  the  other  to  Ore- 
gon, with  authority  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect. 


The  monthly  line  of  mail  steamers  from  Panama 
to  Astoria  has  been  required  to  "  stop  and  deliver 
and  take  mails  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San 
Francisco."  These  mail  steamers,  connected  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  with  the  line  of  mail  steamers 
on  the  Atlantic  between  New  Tork  and  Chagres, 
will  establish  a  regular  mail  communication  with 
California. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  provide,  with  the  least 
practicable  delay,  for  New  Mexico  and  California, 
regularly  organized  tevitorial  governments.  The 
causes  of  the  failure  to  do  this  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  are  well  known,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
With  the  opening  prospects  of  increased  prosperity 
and  national  greatness  which  the  acquisition  of  these 
rich  and  extensive  territorial  possessions  affords, 
how  irrational  it  would  be  to  forego  or  to  reject 
these  advantages,  by  the  agitation  of  a  domestic 
question  which  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our 
Government  itself,  and  to  endanger  by  internal 
strifes,  geographical  divisions,  and  heated  contests 
for  political  power,  or  for  any  other  cause,  the  har- 
mony of  the  glorious  Union  of  our  confederated 
States,  that  Union  which  binds  us  together  as  one 
people,  and  which  for  sixty  years  has  been  our 
shield  and  protection  against  every  danger !  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  how  trivial  and 
insignificant  will  be  all  our  internal  divisions  and 
struggles,  compared  with  the  preservation  of  this 
Union  of  the  States  in  all  its  vigor  and  with  all  its 
countless  blessings !  No  patriot  would  foment  and 
excite  geographical  and  sectional  divisions.  No 
lover  of  his  country  would  deliberately  calculate  the 
value  of  the  Union.  Future  generations  would  look 
in  amazement  upon  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Other 
nations  at  the  present  day  would  look  upon  it  with 
astonishment ;  and  such  of  them  as  desire  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  thrones  and  monarchical  or  aris- 
tooratical  principles  will  view  it  with  exultation  and 
delight,  because  in  it  they  will  see  the  elements  of  fac- 
tion, which  they  hope  must  ultimately  overturn  our 
system.  Ours  is  the  great  example  of  a  prosperous 
and  free  self-governed  Republic,  commanding  the 
admiration  and  the  imitation  of  all  the  lovers  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  How  solemn,  there- 
fore, is  the  duty,  how  impressive  the  call  upon  us 
and  upon  all  parts  of  our  country,  to  cultivate  a 
patriotic  spirit  of  harmony,  of  good-fellowship,  of 
compromise  and  mutual  concession,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  incomparable  system  of  government 
formed  by  our  fathers  in  the  midst  of  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  transmitted  to  us,  with 
the  injunction  that  we  should  enjoy  its  blessings, 
and  hand  it  down  unimpaired  to  those  who  may 
come  after  us ! 

In  view  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind,  I  trust  you 
may  be  able,  at  your  present  session,  to  approach 
the  adjustment  of  the  only  domestic  question  which 
seriously  threatens,  or  probably  can  ever  threaten, 
to  disturb  the  harmony  and  successful  operation  of 
our  system. 

The  immensely  valuable  possessions  New  Mexico 
and  California  are  already  inhabited  by  a  consider- 
ble  population.  Attracted  by  their  great  fertility, 
their  mineral  wealth,  their  commercial  advantages, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  emigrants  from 
the  older  States,  in  great  numbers,  are  already  pre- 
paring to  seek  new  homes  in  these  inviting  regions. 

Shall  the  dissimilarity  of  the  domestic  institutions 
in  the  different  States  prevent  us  from  providing  for 
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them  suitable  governments  ?  These  institutions  ex- 
isted at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  but  the 
obstacles  which  they  interposed  were  overcome  by 
that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  now  invoked.  In 
a  conflict  of  opinions  or  of  interests,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, between  different  sections  of  our  country, 
neither  can  justly  demand  all  which  it  might  desire 
to  obtain.  Each,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  concede  something  to  the  other. 

Our  gallant  forces  in  the  Mexican  war,  by  whose 
patriotism  and  unparalleled  deeds  of  arms  we  ob- 
tained these  possessions  as  an  indemnity  for  our 
just  demands  ogainst  Mexico,  were  composed  of 
citizens  who  belonged  to  no  one  State  or  section  of 
our  Union.  They  were  men  from  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States,  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  the  West.  They  were  all 
companions-in-arms  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
common  country,  engaged  in  the  same  common 
cause.  When  prosecuting  that  war,  they  were 
brethren  and  friends,  and  shared  alike  with  each 
other,  common  toils,  dangers,  and  sufferings.  Now, 
when  their  work  is  ended,  when  peace  is  restored, 
and  they  return  again  to  their  homes,  put  off  the 
habiliments  of  war,  take  their  places  in  society,  and 
resume  their  pursuits  in  civil  life,  surely  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  concession,  and  of  equal  regard  for 
the  rights  of  all,  and  of  all  sections  of  the.  Union, 
ought  to  prevail  in  providing  governments  for  the 
acquired  territories — the  fruits  of  their  common  ser- 
vice. The  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  every  State,  contributed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  that  war;  and  it  would  not  be  just  for  any  one 
section  to  exclude  another  from  all  participation  in 
the  acquired  territory.  This  would  not  be  in  con- 
sonance with  the  just  system  of  government  which 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  adopted. 

The  question  is  believed  to  be  rather  abstract 
than  practical,  whether  slavery  ever  can  or  would 
exist  in  any  portion  of  the  acquired  territory,  even 
if  it  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  slaveholding 
States  themselves.  From  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  productions,  in  much  the  larger  portion  of  it,  it 
is  certain  it  could  never  exist ;  and  in  the  remainder, 
the  probabilities  are,  it  would  not.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  question,  involving,  as  it  does,  a 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  of  the  separate  and 
several  States,  as  equal  co-partners  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, should  not  be  disregarded. 

In  organizing  governments  over  these  Territories, 
no  duty  imposed  on  Congress  by  the  constitution 
requires  that  they  should  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  while  their  power  to  do  so  is  not  only  seri- 
ously questioned,  but  denied  by  many  of  the  sound- 
est expounders  of  that  instrument.  Whether  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  or  not,  the  people  of  the  ac- 
quired Territories,  when  assembled  in  convention 
to  form  State  constitutions,  will  possess  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  to  determine  for  themselves  wheth- 
er slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 
If  Congress  shall  abstain  from  interfering  with  the 
question,  the  people  of  these  Territories  will  be  left 
free  to  adjust  it  as  they  may  think  proper  when  they 
apply  for  admission  as  States  into  the  Union.  No 
enactment  of  Congress  could  restrain  the  people  of 
any  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  old  or  new, 
north  or  south,  slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding, 
from  determining  the  character  of  their  own  do- 
mestic institutions  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  prop- 
er. Any  and  all  of  the  States  possess  this  right, 
and  Congress  cannot  deprive  them  of  it.     The  peo- 


ple of  Georgia  might,  if  they  chose,  so  alter  their 
constitution  as  to  abolish  slavery  within  Its  limits ; 
and  the  people  of  Vermont  might  so  alter  their 
constitution  as  to  admit  slavery  within  its  limits. 
Both  States  would  possess  the  right;  though,  as 
all  know,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  would  ex- 
ert it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union  that  this  question  is  in  its  nature  temporary, 
and  can  only  continue  for  the  brief  period  which 
will  intervene  before  California  and  New  Mexico 
may  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union.  Prom 
the  tide  of  population  now  flowing  into  them,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  will  soon  occur. 

Considering  the  several  States  and  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States  as  equals,  and  entitled  to  equal 
rights  under  the  constitution,  if  this  were  an  origi- 
nal question,  it  might  well  be  insisted  on  that  the 
principle  of  non-interference  is  the  true  doctrine, 
and  that  Congress  could  not,  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  grant  of  power,  interfere  with  their  relative 
rights.  Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and 
under  menacing  dangers  to  the  Union,  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  in  respect  to  davery  was  adopted. 
The  same  line  was  extended  further  west  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Texas.  After  an  acquiescence  of  nearly 
thirty  years  in  the  principle  of  compromise  recog- 
nized and  estabhshed  by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  to  the  Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were 
now  disregarded,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  the 
opinion  that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  ex- 
tended on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is 
the  middle  ground  of  compromise,  upon  which  the 
different  sections  of  the  Union  may  meet,  as  they 
have  heretofore  met.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
every  section  of  the  country,  however  widely  their 
abstract  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  may  dif- 
fer, would  cheerfully  and  patriotically  acquiesce  in 
it,  and  peace  and  harmony  wpuld  again  fill  our 
borders. 

The  restriction  north  of  the  line  was  only  yielded 
to  in  the  case  of  Missouri  and  Texas  upon  a  princi- 
ple of  compromise,  made  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  harmony,  and  possibly  the  existence 
of  the  Union. 

It  was  upon  these  considerations  that,  at  the  close 
of  your  last  session,  I  gave  my  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  by  approving 
and  signing  the  bill  to  establish  "the  Territorial 
Government  of  Oregon."  Prom  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  in  deference 
for  the  acts  of  my  predecessors,  I  felt  constrained 
to  yield  my  acquiescence  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  gone  in  compromising  this  delicate  and 
dangerous  question.  But  if  Congress  shall  now  re- 
verse the  decision  by  which  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  effected,  and  shall  propose  to  extend  the 
restriction  over  the  whole  territory,  south  as  weU 
as  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty 
minutes,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  compromise,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  an  original  question. 

If  Congress,  instead  of  observing  the  course  of 
non-interference,  leaving  the  adoption  of  their  own 
domestic  institutions  to  the  people  who  may  in- 
habit these  Territories ;  or  if,  instead  of  extending 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  shall 
prefer  to  submit  the  legal  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  to  the  decisionof  the  juicial 
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tribunals,  as  was  proposed  in  a  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  your  last  session,  an  adjustment  may  be 
effected  in  this  mode.  If  the  whole  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Judiciary,  all  parts  of  the  Union 
should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  final  decision  of 
the  tribunal  created  by  the  constitution  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  questions  which  may  arise  under 
the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  is  earnestly  iuToked,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  its  harmony,  and  our  continued  pros- 
perity as  a  nation,  to  adjust  at  its  present  session 
this,  the  only  dangerous  question  which  lies  in  our 
path — ^if  not  in  some  one  of  the  modes  suggested, 
in  some  other  which  may  be  satisfactory. 

In  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  regular 
gOTernments  oyer  the  acquired  territories,  a  joint 
commission  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  California 
and  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  reconnais- 
sances, and  a  report  as  to  the  proper  sites  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  or  other  defensive  works 
on  land,  and  of  suitable  situations  for  naval  stations. 
The  information  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
scientific  and  skilful  examination  of  the  whole  face 
of  the  coast  will  be  eminently  useful  to  Congress, 
when  they  come  to  consider  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  these  great  national  objects. 
Proper  defences  on  land  will  be  necessary  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  our  possessions ;  and  the 
establishment  of  navy-yards,  and  a  dock  for  the  re- 
pair and  construction  of  vessels,  will  be  important 
alike  to  our  navy  and  commercial  marine.  With- 
out such  establishments,  every  vessel,  whether  of 
the  navy  or  of  the  merchant  service,  requiring  re- 
pair, must  at  great  expense,  come  round  Cape  Horn 
to  one  of  our  Atlantic  yards  for  that  purpose.  With 
such  establishments,  vessels,  it  is  beheved,  may  be 
built  or  repaired  as  cheaply  in  California  as  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  would  give  employment  to 
many  of  our  enterprising  ship-builders  and  me- 
chanics, and  greatly  facilitate  and  enlarge  our  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific. 

As  it  is  ascertained  that  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  quicksilver  exist  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  that  nearly  all  the  lands  where  they 
are  found  belong  to  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed 
important  to  the  public  interests,  that  provision  be 
made  for  a  geological  and  mineralogical  examina- 
tion of  these  regions.  Measures  should  be  adopted 
to  preserve  the  mineral  lands,  especially  such  as 
contain  the  precious  metals,  for  the  use  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  or  if  brought  into  the  market,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  farming  lands,  and  dispose  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  large  return 
of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time 
lead  to  the  development  of  their  wealth  by  individ- 
ual proprietors  and  purchasers.  To  do  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  an  immediate  survey 
and  location  of  the  lots.  If  Congress  should  deem 
it  proper  to  dispose  of  the  mineral  lands,  they 
should  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  and  at  a  fixed 
minimum  price. 

I  recommend  that  surveyor  generals'  offices  be 
authorized  to  be  established  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  provision  made  for  surveying  and 
bringing  the  public  lands  into  market  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  In  disposing  of  these  lands,  I 
recommend  that  the  right  of  pre-emption  be  se- 
cured, and  liberal  grants  made  to  the  early  emi- 
grants who  have  settled  or  may  settle  upon  them. 


It  will  be  important  to  extend  our  revenue  laws 
over  these  territories,  and  especially  over  CaUfomia, 
at  an  early  period.  There  is  already  a  considerable 
commerce  with  California ;  and  until  ports  of  entry 
shall  be  established  and  collectors  appointed,  no 
revenue  can  be  received. 

If  these  and  other  necessary  and  proper  measures 
be  adopted  for  the  development  of  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  regu- 
lar territorial  governments  be  established  over  them, 
such  will  probably  be  the  rapid  enlargement  of  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  such  the  addition 
to  the  national  wealth,  that  the  present  generation 
may  live  to  witness  the  controlling  commercial  and 
monetary  power  of  the  world  transferred  from  Lon- 
don and  other  European  emporiums  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  by 
some  of  our  statesmen,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Government,  that  our  system  was  incapable  of 
operating  with  sufficient  energy  and  success  over 
largely  extended  territorial  limits,  and  that  if  this 
were  attempted,  it  would  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weakness,  have  been  dissipated  by  our  experience. 
By  the  division  of  power  between  the  States  and 
Federal  Government,  the  latter  is  found  to  operate 
with  as  much  energy  in  the  extremes  as  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  is  as  efficient  in  the  remotest  of  the  thirty 
States  which  now  compose  the  Union,  as  it  was  in 
the  thirteen  States  which  formed  our  constitution. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  if  our 
present  population  had  been  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  the  tendencies 
to  centralization  and  consolidation  would  not  have 
been  such  as  to  have  encroached  upon  the  essential 
reserved  rights  of  the  States,  and  thus  to  have  made 
the  Federal  Government  a  widely  different  one, 
practically,  from  what  it  Is  in  theory,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  by  its  framers.  So  far  from  entertain- 
ing apprehensions  of  the  safety  of  our  system  by  the 
extension  of  our  territory,  the  belief  is  confidently 
entertained,  that  each  new  State  gives  strength  and 
an  additional  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and 
settlement,  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  of  the 
act  of  July  the  twenty-ninth,  1848,  claims  of  our 
citizens  which  had  been  "already  liquidated  and 
decided  against  the  Mexican  Republic,"  amounting, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  to  two  million  twenty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
and  fifty-one  cents,  have  been  liquidated  and  paid. 
There  remain  to  be  paid  of  these  claims,  seventy- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine-two  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  having  made  no  pro- 
visions for,  executing  the  fifteenth  article  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  assume  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  "unliquidated  claims"  of  our 
citizens  against  Mexico,  to  "an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,"  the 
subject  is  again  recommended  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1848. 
Within  one  year  afterthattime,the  commissioner  and 
surveyor  which  erch  Government  stipulates  to  ap- 
point, are  required  to  meet '  'at  the  port  of  San  Diego, 
and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in 
its  whole  course  to  the  niouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
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Norte."  It  will  be  seen  from  this  provision,  that 
the  period  within  which  a  commissioner  and  sur- 
veyor of  the  respective  Govertiments  are  to  meet  at 
San  Diego,  will  expire  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1849. 
Congress,  at  the  close  of  its  last  session,  made  an 
appropriation  for  "the  expenses  of  running  and 
marking  the  boundary  line  "  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  did  not  fix  the  amount  of  salary  which 
should  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  and  surveyor  to 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
they  shall  receive  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
not  left,  as  at  present,  to  Executive  discretion. 

Measures  were  adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  to  organize  the  "  Territorial  Government  of 
Oregon,"  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth 
of  August  last.  The  Governor  and  Marshal  of  the 
Territory,  accompanied  by  a  small  military  escort, 
left  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  September  last,  and 
took  the  southern  route,  by  the  way  of  Santa  F6 
and  the  river  Gila,  to  California,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  thence  in  one  of  our  vessels  of  war  to 
their  destination.  The  Governor  was  fully  advised 
of  the  great  importance  of  his  early  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  he  may  reach 
Oregon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month,  or 
early  in  the  next.  The  other  officers  for  the  Terri- 
tory have  proceeded  by  sea. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  I  communicated  infor- 
mation to  Congress  that  an  Indian  war  had  broken 
out  in  Oregon,  and  recommended  that  authority  be 
given  to  raise  an  adequate  number  of  volunteers  to 
proceed,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens in  that  Territory.  The  authority  to  raise 
siicK  a  force  not  having  been  granted  by  Congress, 
as  soon  as  their  services  could  be  dispensed  with  in 
Mexico,  orders  were  issued  to  the  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  to  proceed  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
in  Missouri,  and  to  prepare  to  march  to  Oregon  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  provision  could  be  made. 
Shortly  before  it  was  ready  to  march,  it  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  provision  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  session,which  directed  that 
all  the  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  pri- 
vates of  that  regiment,  who  had  been  in  service  in 
Mexico,  should,  upon  their  application,  be  entitled  to 
be  discharged.  '  The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to 
disband  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment ;  and  be- 
fore their  places  could  be  filled  by  recruits,  the  season 
had  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  impracticable  for  it 
to  proceed  until  the  opening  of  the  next  spring. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  accompanying 
communication  was  received  from  the  Governor  of 
the  temporary  government  of  Oregon,  giving  in- 
formation of  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  dis- 
turbances, and  of  the  destitution  and  defenceless 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  commander  of  our  squad- 
ron in  the  Pacific,  to  despatch  to  their  assistance 
a  part  of  the  naval  forces  on  that  station,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  give  them  such  aid  and  protection  as  the 
navy  could  afibrd,  until  the  army  could  reach  the 
country. 

It  is  the  policy  of  humanity,  and  one  which  has 
always  been  pursued  by  the  United  States,  to  cul- 
tivate the  good-will  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this 
continent,  and  to  restrain  them  from  making  war, 
and  indulging  in  excesses,  by  mild  means,  rather 
than  by  force.  That  this  could  have  been  done 
with  the  tribes  in  Oregon,  had  that  Territory  been 


brought  under  the  government  of  our  laws  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  had  suitable  measures  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  such  as  now  exist  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  other  Indian  tribes  within  our 
limits,  cannot  be  doubted.  Indeed,  the  immediate 
and  only  cause  of  the  existing  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians of  Oregon,  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
long  delay  of  the  United  States  in  making  to  them 
some  trifling  compensation,  in  such  articles  as  they 
wanted,  for  the  country  now  occupied  by  our 
emigrants,  which  the  Indians  claimed,  and  over 
which  they  formerly  roamed.  This  compensation 
had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment established  in  Oregon,  but  its  fulfilment 
had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  for  nearly 
two  years,  whilst  those  who  made  it  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  for  Congress  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial government  over  the  country.  The  Indians 
became  at  length  distrustful  of  their  good  faith, 
and  sought  redress  by  plunder  and  massacre,  which 
finally  led  to  the  present  difficulties.  A  few  thou- 
sand dollars  in  suitable  presents,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  country  which  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  our  citizens,  would  have  satisfied  the  Indians, 
and  have  prevented  the  war.  A  small  amount  prop- 
erly distributed,  it  is  confidently  believed,  would 
soon  restore  quiet.  In  this  Indian  war,  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Oregon  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
field  in  their  own  defence,  have  performed 
valuable  military  services,  and  been  subjected  to 
expenses  which  have  fallen  heavily  upon  them. 
Justice  demands  that  provision  should  be  made  by 
Congress  to  compensate  them  for  their  services, 
and  to  refund  to  them  the  necessary  expenses  which 
they  have  incurred. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  to 
Congress,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  suitable  number  of  Indian  agents  to  re- 
side among  the  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  that  a  small 
sum  be  appropriated  to  enable  these  agents  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  them.  If  this  be  done, 
the  presence  of  a  small  military  force  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  check,  and  preserve 
peace. 

I  recommend  that  similar  provision  be  made  as 
regards  the  tribes  inhabiting  northern  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  the  extensive  region  lying 
between  our  settlements  in  Missouri  and  these  pos- 
sessions, as  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving 
peace  upon  our  borders,  and  within  the  recently- 
acquired  territories. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present  in  his 
annual  report  a  highly  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  finances.        ' 

The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June  last,  were  of  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  million  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
dollars ;  of  which  the  amount  exported  was  twenty- 
one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
and  ten  dollars,  leaving  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  in  the  country 
for  domestic  use. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  million  thirty-two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  consist- 
ing of  domestic  productions,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  million  nine  hundred  and 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars, 
and  twenty-one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight  thousand  and  ten  dollars  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  same 
period,  exclusive  of  loans,  amounted  to  thirty-five 
million  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents ;  of 
which  there  was  derived  from  customs  thirty-one 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
and  seventy  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents;  from 
sales  of  public  lands,  three  million  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents;  and  from  miscel- 
laneous and  incidental  sources,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and 
seven  cents. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms for  the  last  fiscal  year,  exceeded  by  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  and  seventy  dol- 
lars and  ninety-six  cents  the  estimate  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  annual  report ; 
and  that  the  aggregate  receipts  during  the  same 
period  from  customs,  lands,  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  also  exceeded  the  estimate  by  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents — vindicating, 
however,  a  very  near  approach  in  the  estimate  to 
the  actual  result. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  of  June  last,  including  those  for 
the  war,  and  exclusive  of  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  for  the  public  debt,  were  forty- 
two  million  eight  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  three 
cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treas- 
ury for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1849,  including  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  of  July  last,  will  amount  to  the  sum  of 
fifty-seven  million  forty-eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents ;  of 
which  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, will  be  derived  from  customs ;  three  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  and 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources,  including  the 
premium  upon  the  loan,  and  the  amount  paid  and 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account  of  military 
contributions  in  Mexico,  and  the  sales  of  arms 
and  vessels  and  other  public  property,  rendered 
unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the  Government  by  the 
termination  of  the  war ;  and  twenty  million  six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  thirty  cents  from  loans 
already  negotiated,  including  treasury  notes  fund- 
ed, which,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  first  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  es- 
timated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including 
the  necessary  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  first  instalment  due  to  Mexico 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  and  other  expendi- 
tures growing  out  of  the  war,  to  be  paid  during 
the  present  year,  will  amount,  including  the  reim- 
bursement of  treasury  notes,  to  the  sum  of  fifty- 
four  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  six 
cents ;  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury 
on  the  first  of  July,  1849,  of  two  million  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present,  as 
required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  ex- 
penditures as  estimated  for  that  year,  are  thirty- 
three  million  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  seventy- 
three  cents,  including  three  million  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  two 
dollars  and  eighteen  cents  for  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  three  million  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  principal  and  in- 
terest due  to  Mexico,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1860, 
leaving  the  sum  of  twenty-five  million  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  and  fifty  dol- 
lars and  thirty-five  cents;  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  ample  for  the  ordinary  peace  expendi- 
tures. 

The  operations  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846  have 
been  such  during  the  past  year  as  fully  to  meet  the 
public  expectation,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change 
in  our  ,  revenue  system  which  was  effected  by  it. 
The  receipts  under  it  into  the  treasury  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  its  enactment,  exceeded  by  the 
sum  of  five  million  forty-four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  three  dollars  and  nine  cents,  the  amount  col- 
lected during  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  act 
of  1842,  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1846. 
The  total  revenue  realized  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operation,  on  the  first  of  December, 
1846,  until  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September  last,  being  twenty-two 
months,  was  fifty-six  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-three 
doflars  and  seventy-nine  cents — being  a  much 
larger  sum  than  was  ever  before  received  fcom 
duties  during  any  equal  period  under  the  tariff  acts 
of  1824,  1828,  1832,  and  1842.  Whilst  by  the 
repeal  of  highly  protective  and  prohibitory  duties 
the  revenue  has  been  increased,  the  taxes  on  the 
people  have  been  diminished.  They  have  been 
refieved  from  the  heavy  amounts  with  which  they 
were  burdened  under  former  laws  in  the  form  of 
increased  prices  or  bounties  paid  to  favored  classes 
and  pursuits. 

The  predictions  which  were  made,  that  the  tariff 
act  of  1846  would  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue 
below  that  collected  under  the  act  of  1842,  and 
would  prostrate  the  business  and  destroy  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  have  not  been  verified. 
With  an  increased  and  increasing  revenue,  the 
finances  are  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition.  Ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  navigation,  are  prosper- 
ous; the  prices  of  manufactured  fabrics,  and  of 
other  products,  are  much  less  injuriously  affected 
than  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  unpre- 
cedented revulsions  which,  during  the  last  and  the 
present  year,  have  overwhelmed  the  industry,  and 
paralyzed  the  credit  and  commerce  of  so  many 
great  and  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

Severe  commercial  revulsions  abroad  have  al- 
ways heretofore  operated  to  depress,  and  often  to 
effect  disastrously,  almost  every  branch  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  The  temporary  depression  of  a 
portion  of  our  manufacturing  interests  is  the  effect 
of  foreign  causes,  and  is  far  less  severe  than  has 
prevailed  on  all  former  similar  occasions. 

It  is  believed  that,  looking  to  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  all  our  interests,  the  whole  country  was 
never  more  prosperous  than  at  the  present  period, 
and  never  more  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and 
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population.  Neither  the  foreign  war  in  which  we 
have  been  involved,  nor  the  loans  which  have  ab- 
sorbed so  large  a  portion  of  our  capital,  nor  the 
commercial  revulsion  in  Great  Britain  in  184'7,  nor 
the  paralysis  of  credit  and  commerce  throughout 
Europe  in  1848,  have  affected  injuriously  to  any 
considerable  extent  any  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  or  arrested  our  onward  march  to 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power.- 

Had  the  disturbances  in  Europe  not  occurred, 
our  commerce  would  undoubtedly  have  been  still 
more  extended,  and  would  have  added  still  more 
to  the  national  wealth  and  public  prosperity.  But 
notwithstanding  these  disturbances,  the  operations 
of  the  revenue  system  established  by  the  tariff  act 
of  1846  have  been  so  generally  beneficial  to  the 
Government  and  the  business  of  the  country,  that 
no  change  in  its  provisions  is  demanded  by  a  wise 
public  policy,  and  none  is  recommended. 

The  operations  of  the  constitutional  treasury 
established  by  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  August,  1846, 
in  the  receipt,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  money,  have  continued  to  be  successful. 
Under  the  system  the  public  finances  have  been 
carried  through  a  foreign  war,  involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  extraordinary  expenditures, 
and  requiring  distant  transfers  and  disbursements, 
without  embarrassment,  and  no  loss  has  occurred 
of  any  of  the  public  money  deposited  under  its 
provisions.  Whilst  it  has  proved  to  be  safe  and 
useful  to  the  Government,  its  effects  have  been 
most  beneficial  upon  the  business  of  the  country. 
It  has  tended  powerfully  to  secure  an  exemption 
from  that  inflation  and  fluctuation  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, so  injurious  to  domestic  industry,  and  ren- 
dering so  uncertain  the  rewards  of  labor,  and  it  is 
believed  has  largely  contributed  to  preserve  the 
whole  country  from  a  serious  commercial  revulsion, 
auch  as  often  occurred  under  the  banlc  deposit  sys- 
tem. In  the  year  1847,  there  was  a  revulsion  in  the 
business  of  Great  Britain  of  great  extent  and  in- 
tensity, which  was  followed  by  failures  in  that 
kingdom  unprecedented  in  number  and  amount  of 
losses.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance 
when  such  disastrous  banlsruptcies,  occurring  in 
a  country  with  which  we  have  such  extensive 
commerce,  produced  little  or  no  injurious  effect 
upon  our  trade  or  currency.  We  remained  but 
little  affected  in  our  money  market,  and  our  busi- 
ness and  industry  were  still  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. 

During  the  present  year,  nearly  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  been  convulsed  by  civil  war 
and  revolutions,  attended  by  numerous  bankruptcies, 
by  an  unprecedented  fall  in  their  public  securities, 
and  an  almost  universal  paralysis  of  commerce  and 
industry ;  and  yet,  although  our  trade  and  the 
prices  of  our  products  must  have  been  somewhat 
unfavorably  affected  by  these  causes,  we  have  es- 
caped a  revulsion,  our  money  market  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  public  and  private  credit  have 
advanced  and  improved. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  we  have  been 
saved  from  their  effect  by  the  salutary  operation 
of  the  constitutional  treasury.  It  is  certain,  that  if 
the  twenty-four  millions  of  specie  imported  into 
the  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  184'7,  had  gone  into  the  banks, 
as  to  a  great  extent  it  must  have  done,  it  would, 
in  the  absence  of  this  system,  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  augmented  bank  paper  issues,  probably 


to  an  amount  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  producing,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  an  inflated  currency,  extravagant 
prices  for  a  time,  and  wild  speculation,  which 
must  have  been  followed,  on  the  reflux  to  Europe, 
the  succeeding  year,  of  so  much  of  that  specie,  by 
the  prostration  of  the  business  of  the  country,  the 
suspension  of  the  banks,  and  most  extensive 
bankruptcies.  Occurring,  as  this  would  have  done, 
at  a  period  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war;  when  considerable  loans  of  specie 
were  required  for  distant  disbursements,  and  when 
the  banks,  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government, 
and  the  depositories  of  its  money,  were  suspended, 
the  public  credit  must  have  sunk,  and  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war  of 
1812,  must  have  been  sacrificed  in  discounts  upon 
loans,  and  upon  the  depreciated  paper  currency 
which  the  Government  would  have  been  compelled 
to  use. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  treas- 
ury, not  a  dollar  has  been  lost  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  The  loans  required  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  Mexico  were  negotiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  above  par,  realizing  a  large 
premium  to  the  Government.  The  restraining 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  tendencies  to  exces- 
sive paper  issues  by  banks,  has  saved  the  Govern- 
ment from  heavy  losses,  and  thousands  of  our 
business  men  from  banktuptcy  and  ruin.  The 
wisdom  of  the  system  has  been  tested,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  years  ;  and  it  is  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  that  it  should  remain  undisturbed. 
The  modifications  in  some  of  the  details  of  this 
measure,  involving  none  of  its  essential  principles, 
heretofore  recommended,  are  again  presented  for 
your  favorable  consideration. 

In  my  message  of  the  sixth  of  July  last,  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  the  ratified  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico,  I  recommended  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  speedy  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  In  reiterating  that  recommendation,  I  refer 
you  to  the  considerations  presented  in  that  mes- 
sage in  its  support.  The  pubhc  debt,  including 
that  authorized  to  be  negotiated,  in  pursuance 
of  existing  laws,  and  including  treasury  notes, 
amounted  at  that  time  to  sixty-five  milUon  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 

Funded  stock  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars,  has  been  purchased, 
as  authorized  by  law,  since  that  period,  and  the 
pubhc  debt  has  thus  been  reduced,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
it  is  beUeved  will  be  ample  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses. If  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  estimated,  the  means 
in  the  treasury  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government ;  to  pay  off  the  next 
instalment  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  Mexico, 
which  will  fall  due  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next ; 
and  still  a  considerable  surplus  will  remain,  which 
should  be  applied  to  tlje  further  purchase  of  the 
public  stock  and  reduction  of  the  debt.  Should 
enlarged  appropriations  be  made,  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be  to  postpone  the  payment  of 
the  debt.  Though  our  debt,  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  nations,  is  small,  it  is  our  true 
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policy,  and  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  that  we  would  present  to  the  world 
the  rare  spectacle  of  a  great  republic,  possessing 
vast  resources  and  wealth,  wholly  exempt  from 
public  indebtedness.  This  would  add  still  more 
to  our  strength,  and  give  to  us  a  still  more  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  public  expenditures  should  be  economical, 
and  be  confined  to  such  necessary  objects  as  are 
clearly  within  the  powers  of  Congress.  All  such 
as  are  not  absolutely  demanded  should  be  postpon- 
ed, and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  period  should  be  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  our  public  policy. 

For  the  reason  assigned  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
sage, I  repeat  the  recommendation  that  a  branch 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  be  established  at 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  importance  of  this 
measure  is  greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  and  especially  in  the  latter. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  heretofore  made, 
in  favor  of  the  graduation  and  reduction  of  the 
price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long 
offered  in  the  market,  and  have  remained  unsold, 
and  in  favor  of  extending  the  rights  of  preemption 
to  actual  settlers  on  the  unsurveyed  as  well  as  the 
surveyed  lands. 

The  condition  and  operations  of  the  army,  and 
the  state  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department,  are 
satisfactorily  presented  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  our  forces  were  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  and  the  volunteers,  and  that 
portion  of  the  regular  army  engaged  for  the  war, 
were  disbanded.  Orders  have  been  issued  for  sta- 
tioning the  forces  of  our  permanent  establishment 
at  various  positions  in  our  extended  country  where 
troops  may  be  required.  Owing  to  the  remoteness 
of  some  of  these  positions,  the  detachments  have 
not  yet  reached  their  destination.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  the  limits  of  our  country  and 
the  forces  required  in  the  new  territories,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  our  present  military  establish- 
ment is  sufficient  for  all  exigencies,  so  long  as  our 
peaceful  relations  remain  undisturbed. 

Of  the  amount  of  military  contributions  collected 
in  Mexico,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment 
due  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  further 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty  cents  has 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances still  remain  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  these  moneys.  After  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
no  further  disbursements  were  made  of  any  unex- 
pended moneys  arising  from  this  source.  The  bal- 
ances on  band  were  directed  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  individual  claims  on  the  fund  will  re- 
main unadjusted  until  Congress  shall  authorize 
their  settlement  and  payment.  These  claims  are 
not  considerable  in  number  or  amount. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration 
the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

Our  Indian  relations  are  presented  in  a  most  fa- 
vorable view  in  the  report  from  the  War  Depart- 


ment. The  wisdom  of  our  policy  in  regard  to  the 
tribes  within  our  limits,  is  clearly  manifested  by 
their  improved  and  rapidly  improving  condition. 

A  most  important  treaty  with  the  Menomonies 
has  been  recently  negotiated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  person,  by  which  all  their  land 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin — being  about  four  mil- 
lions of  acres — ^has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication at  an  early  period  of  your  present  session. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  eight  important 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  different  Indian 
tribes,  and  at  a  cost  of  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  dollars ;  Indian  lands  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  eighteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres,  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States ;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  settling 
in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  tribes 
which  occupied  this  large  extent  of  the  public  do- 
main. The  title  to  all  the  Indian  lands  within  the 
several  states  of  our  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  reservations,  is  now  extinguished,  and 
avast  region  opened  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  gives  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

A  number  of  small  vessels,  suitable  for  entering 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  were  judiciously  purchased 
during  the  war,  and  gave  great  efficiency  to  the 
squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  when  no  longer  valuable  for  naval  pur- 
poses, and  liable  to  constant  deterioration,  they 
were  sold,  and  the  money  placed  in  the  treasury. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  naval  service,  au- 
thorized by  law  during  the  war,  has  been  reduced 
by  "discharges  below  the  maximum  fixed  for  the 
peace  establishment.  Adequate  squadrons  are 
maintained  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe, 
where  experience  has  shown  their  services  may  be 
most  usefully  employed;  and  the  naval  service  was 
never  in  a  condition  of  higher  discipline  or  greater 
efficiency. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  of  the  marine 
corps.  The  reduction  of  the  corps  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  required  that  four  officers  of  each  of  the 
three  lower  grades  should  be  dropped  from  the 
rolls.  A  board  of  officers  made  the  selection ;  and 
those  designated  were  necessarily  dismissed,  but 
without  any  alleged  fault.  I  concur  in  opinion 
with  the  Secretary,  that  the  service  would  be  im- 
proved by  reducing  the  number  of  landsmen,  and 
increasing  the  marines.  Such  a  measure  would 
justify  an  increase  of  the  number  of  officers  to  the 
extent  of  th«  reduction  by  dismissal,  and  still  the 
corps  would  have  fewer  officers  than  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  men  in  the  army. 

The  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
in  steamships  convertible  into  war-steamers,  prom- 
ise to  realize  all  the  benefits  to  our  commerce  and 
to  the  navy  which  were  anticipated.  The  first 
steamer  thus  secured  to  the  Government  was 
launched  in  January,  ISil.  There  are  now  seven ; 
and  in  another  year  there  will,  probably,  be  not  less 
than  seventeen  afloat.  While  this  great  national 
advantage  is  secured,  our  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  increased  and  promoted  with  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  all 
the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  our  continent, 
especially  with  Oregon  and  California,  and  between 
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the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Considerable  revenue  may  be  expected  from 
postages ;  but  the  connected  line  from  New  York  to 
Chagres,  and  thence  across  the  isthmus  to  Oregon, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  not  now 
to  be  estimated,  on  the  interests  of  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  currency  of  the  United 
States.  As  an  important  part  of  the  system,  I  re- 
commend to  your  favorable  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  line  of  steamers  between 
New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  promises  the  most 
happy  results  in  cementing  friendship  between  the 
two  RepubUcs,  and  in  extending  reciprocal  benefits 
to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  both. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  will  make 
known  to  you  the  operations  of  that  department 
for  the  past  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  revenues  of  the  de- 
partment, under  the  rates  of  postage  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  so  rapidly  increasing.  The  gross 
amount  of  postages  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  four  million  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one thousand  and  seventy-seven  dollars,  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  average  received  for  the  nine 
years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  third  of  March,  1845,  by  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  and 
exceeding  the  amount  received  for  the  year  ending 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1847,  by  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year,  excluding  the  sum 
of  ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dollars,  allowed  by  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
to  individual  claimants,  and  including  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  paid  for 
the  services  of  the  line  of  steamers  between  Bremen 
and  New  York,  amounted  to  four  million  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars,  which  is  less  than  the  annual  av- 
erage for  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  act  of  1845, 
by  three  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight dollars. 

The  mail  routes,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
last,  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  extent — being  an 
increase  during  the  last  year  of  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  The  mails  were 
transported  over  them,  during  the  same  time,  forty- 
one  milhon  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  miles ;  making  an  increase  of  trans- 
portation for  the  year  of  two  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  whilst  the  expense  was  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  mail  transportation  within 
the  last  three  years  has  been  five  milUons  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  whilst  the  expenses  were  reduced 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  dollars — making  an  increase  of 
service  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenses  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  employed 
under  contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
two  ocean  steamers  in  conveying  the  mails  monthly 
between  New  York  and  Bremen,  and  one,  since 
October  last,  performing  semi-monthly  service  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Havana ;  and  a  contract  has 


been  made  for  the  transportion  of  the  Pacific  mails 
across  the  isthmus  from  Chagres  to  Panama. 

Under  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  three  ocean  steamers  have  been  constructed 
and  sent  to  the  Pacific,  and  are  expected  to  enter 
upon  the  mail  service  between  Panama  and  Oregon, 
and  the  intermediate  ports,  on  the  first  January 
next,  and  a  fourth  has  been  engaged  by  him  for  the 
service  between  Havana  and  Chagres;  so  that  a 
regular  monthly  mail  line  will  be  kept  up  after  that 
time  between  the  United  States  and  our  territories 
on  the  Pacific. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  mail 
service,  should  the  revenue  continue  to  increase  the 
present  year  as  it  did  in  the  last,  there  will  be  re- 
ceived near  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  expenditures. 

These  considerations  have  satisfied  the  Postmas- 
ter-General that,  with  certain  modifications  of  the 
act  of  1845,  the  revenue  may  be  still  further  in- 
creased, and  a  reduction  of  postages  made  to  a  uni- 
form rate  of  five  cents,  without  an  interference  with 
the  principle,  which  has  been  constantly  and  prop- 
erly enforced,  of  making  that  department  sustain 
itself. 

A  well-digested  cheap  postage  system  is  the  best 
means  of  difiusing  intelligence  among  the  people, 
and  is  of  so  much  importance  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  United  States,  that  I  recom- 
mend to  your  favorable  consideration  the  suggestions 
of  the  Postmaster-General  for  its  improvement. 

Nothing  can  retard  the  onward  progress  of  our 
country,  and  prevent  us  from  assuming  and  main- 
taining the  first  rank  among  nations,  but  a  disre- 
gard of  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  a  recurrence 
to  an  unwise  pubhc  policy.  We  have  just  closed  a 
foreign  war  by  an  honorable  peace — a  war  rendered 
necessary  and  unavoidable  in  vindication  of  the  na- 
tional rights  and  honor.  The  present  condition  of 
the  country  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  which 
existed-immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,  and  the  occasion  is  deemed 
to  be  a  pi'oper  one  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  meas- 
ures of  public  policy  which  followed  that  war.  There 
was  at  that  period  of  our  history  a  departure  from 
our  early  policy.  The  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  construction,  which 
obtained,  was  not  warranted  by  any  just  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution.  A  few  years  after  the 
close  of  that  war,  a  series  of  measures  was  adopted 
which,  united  and  combined,  constituted  what  was 
termed  by  their  authors  and  advocates  the  "  Ameri- 
can system." 

The  introduction  of  a  new  policy  was  for  a  time 
favored  by  the  condition  of  the  country ;  by  the 
heavy  debt  which  had  been  contracted  during  the 
war ;  by  the  depression  of  the  public  credit ;  by  the 
deranged  state  of  the  finances  and  the  currency; 
and  by  the  commercial  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment which  extensively  prevailed.  These  were  not 
the  only  causes  which  led  to  its  estabhshment.  The 
events  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  em- 
barrassments which  had  attended  its  prosecution, 
had  left  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  statesmen  the 
impression  that  our  Government  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  to  wield  its  resources  successfully 
in  great  emergencies,  and  especially  in  war,  more 
power  should  be  concentrated  in  its  hands.  This 
increased  power  they  did  not  seek  to  obtain  by  the 
legitimate  and  prescribed  mode — an  amendment  of 
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the  constitution — ^but  by  construction.  They  saw 
goTernments  in  the  Old  World  based  upon  different 
orders  of  society,  and  so  constituted  as  to  throw 
the  whole  power  of  nations  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
who  taxed  and  controlled  the  many  without  respon- 
sibility or  restraint.  In  that  arrangement  they  con- 
ceived the  strength  of  nations  in  war  consisted. 
There  was  also  something  fascinating  in  the  ease, 
luxury,  and  display  of  the  higher  orders,  who  drew 
their  wealth  from  the  toil  of  the  laboring  millions. 
The  authors  of  the  system  drew  their  ideas  of  politi- 
cal economy  from  what  they  had  witnessed  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  They 
had  viewed  the  enormous  wealth  concentrated  in 
few  hands,  and  had  seen  the  splendor  of  the  over- 
grown establishments  of  an  aristocracy  which  was 
upheld  by  the  restrictive  policy.  They  forgot  to 
look  down  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  English 
population,  upon  whose  daily  and  yearly  labor  the 
great  establishments  they  so  much  admired  were 
sustained  and  supported.  They  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  scantily-fed  and  half-clad  operatives  were 
not  only  in  abject  poverty,  but  were  bound  in  chains 
of  oppressive  servitude  for  the  benefit  of  favored 
classes,  who  were  the  exclusive  objects  of  the  care 
of  the  Government. 

It  was  not  possible  to  reconstruct  society  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  European  plan.  Here  there 
was  a  written  constitution,  by  which  orders  and 
titles  were  not  recognized  or  tolerated.  A  system 
of  measures  was  therefore  devised,  calculated,  if  not 
intended,  to  withdraw  power  gradually  and  silently 
from  the  States  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
by  eonstraotion  to  approximate  our  Government  to 
the  European  models,  substituting  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  for  that  of  orders  and  titles. 

■Without  reflecting  upon  the  dissimilarity  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  the  condition  of  our  people  and 
those  of  Europe,  they  conceived  the  vain  idea  of 
building  up  in  the  United  States  a  system  similar  to 
that  which  they  admired  abroad.  Great  Britain  had 
a  national  bank  of  large  capital,  in  whose  hands  was 
concentrated  the  controlling  monetary  and  financial 
power  of  the  nation ;  an  institution  wielding  almost 
kingly  power,  and  exerting  vast  influence  upon  all 
the  operations  of  trade,  and  upon  the  policy  of  the 
government  itself.  Great  Britain  had  an  enormous 
public  debt,  and  it  had  become  a  part  of  her  policy 
to  regard  this  as  a  "  public  blessing."  Great  Britain 
had  also  a  restrictive  pohcy,  which  placed  fetters 
and  burdens  on  trade,  and  trammelled  the  productive 
industry  of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  By  her  com- 
bined system  of  policy,  the  landlords  and  other 
property-holders  were  protected  and  enriched  by 
the  enormous  taxes  which  were  levied  upon  the 
labor  of  the  country  for  their  advantage. 

Imitating  this  foreign  policy,  the  first  step  in  es- 
tablishing the  new  system  in  the  United  States  was 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank.  Not  foreseeing  the 
dangerous  power  and  countless  evils  which  such  an 
institution  might  entail  on  the  country,  nor  perceiv- 
ing the  connection  which  it  was  designed  to  form 
between  the  bank  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
miscalled  "  American  system,"  buti  feehng  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  business  of 
the  country,  consequent  upon  the  war,  some  of  our 
statesmen  who  had  held  different  and  sounder  views 
were  induced  to  yield  their  scruples,  and,  indeed, 
settled  convictions  of  its  iinconstitutionality,  and  to 
give  it  their  sanction,  as  an  expedient  which  they 
vainly  hoped  might  produce  relief.    It  was  ti  most 


unfortunate  error,  as  the  subsequent  history  and 
final  catastrophe  of  that  dangerous  and  corrupt 
institution  have  abundantly  proved.  The  bank, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  ramified  into  the  States, 
soon  brought  many  of  the  active  political  and  com- 
mercial men  in  different  sections  of  the  country  into 
the  relation  of  debtors  to  it,  and  dependents  upon 
it  for  pecuniary  favors ;  thus  diffusing  throughout 
the  mass  of  society  a  great  number  of  individuals 
of  power  and  influence  to  give  tone  to  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  act  in  concert  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  corrupt  power  of  such  a  poUtical  engine  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation,  having  been  dis- 
played in  numerous  instances,  but  most  signally  in 
the  political  struggles  of  1832-'3-'4,  in  opposition  to 
the  public  will  represented  by  a  fearless  and  patri- 
otic President. 

But  the  bank  was  but  one  branch  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. A  public  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milUons  of  dollars  existed ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised,  that  many  of  the  authors  of  the  new 
system  did  not  regard  its  speedy  payment  as  essen- 
tial to  the  public  propriety,  but  looked  upon  its  con- 
tinuance as  no  national  evil.  Whilst  the  debt 
existed,  it  furnished  aliment  to  the  national  bank, 
and  rendered  increased  taxation  necessary  to  the 
amount  of  the  interest,  exceeding  seven  mUlions  of 
dollars  annually. 

This  operated  in  harmony  with  the  next  branch 
of  the  new  system,  which  was  a  high  protective 
tariff.  This  was  to  afford  bounties  to  favored 
classes  and  particular  pursuits,  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.  A  proposition  to  tax  the  whole  people 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  few,  was  too  mon- 
strous to  be  openly  made.  The  scheme  was,  there- 
fore, veiled  under  the  plausible  but  delusive  pretext 
of  a  measure  to  protect  "  home  industry ;"  and  many 
of  our  people  were,  for  a  time,  led  to  believe  that  a 
tax  which  in  the  main  fell  upon  labor,  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  laborer  who  paid  it.  This  branch  of 
the  system  involved  a  partnership  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  favored  classes — the  former  receiv- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  tax  imposed  on  articles 
imported,  and  the  latter  the  increased  price  of  simi- 
lar articles  produced  at  home,  caused  by  such  tax. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  portion  to  be  received  by  the 
favored  classes  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  of  tax 
imposed,  and  diminished  as  those  rates  were  reduced 
to  the  revenue  standard  required  by  the  wants  of 
the  Government.  The  rates  required  to  produce  a 
sufficient  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
Government,  for  necessary  purposes,  were  not  likely 
to  give  to  the  private  partners  in  this  scheme  profits 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  cupidity  ;  and  hence  a  va- 
riety of  expedients  and  pretexts  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging,  the  expenditures,  and 
thereby  creating  a  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  high 
protective  tariff.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  to 
interpose  artificial  restrictions  upon  the  natural 
course  of  the  business  and  trade  of  the  country, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  large  capitaUsts  and 
monopolists,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  taxed  to  increase  their  wealth. 
_  Another  branch  of  this  system  was  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  •f  internal  improvements,  capable  of 
indefinite  enlargement,  and  sufficient  to  swallow  up 
as  many  millions  annually  as  could  be  exacted  from 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  This  was  a 
convenient  and  necessary  adjunct  of  the  protective 
tariff.     It  was  to  be  the  great  absorbent  of  any  sur- 
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plus  which  might  at  any  time  accumulate  ia  the 
treasury,  and  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people,  not 
for  necessary  revenue  purposes,  but  for  the  avowed 
object  of  affording  protection  to  the  favored  classes. 
Auxiliary  to  the  same  end,  if  It  was  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  system  itself,  was  the  scheme  which, 
at  a  later  period,  obtained,  for  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States.  Other  expedients  were  devised  to  talie  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  and  prevent  its  coming  in  from 
any  other  source  than  the  protective  tariff.  The 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  system  were  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  largest  expenditures,  whether  for 
necessary  or  useful  purposes  or  not,  because  the 
larger  the  expenditures  the  greater  was  the  pretext 
for  high  taxes  in  the  form  of  protective  duties. 

These  several  measures  were  sustained  by  popular 
names  and  plausible  arguments,  by  which  thousands 
were  deluded.  The  bank  was  represented  to  be  an 
indispensable  fiscal  agent  for  the  Government ;  was 
to  equalize  exchanges,  and  to  regulate  and  furnish 
a  sound  currency,  always  and  everywhere  of  uni- 
form value.  The  protective  tariff  was  to  give  em- 
ployment to  "  American  labor  "  at  advanced  prices ; 
was  to  protect  "home  industry,"  and  furnish  a 
steady  market  for  the  farmer.  Internal  improve- 
ments were  to  bring  trade  into  every  neighborhood, 
and  enhance  the  value  of  every  man's  property. 
The  distribution  of  the  land  money  was  to  enrich 
the  States,  finish  their  public  works,  plant  schools 
throughout  their  borders,  and  relieve  them  from 
taxation.  But  the  fact,  tliat  for  every  dollar  taken 
out  of  the  treasury  for  these  objects  a  much  larger 
sum  was  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
to  the  favored  classes,  was  carefully  concealed,  as 
was  also  the  tendency,  if  not  the  ultimate  design  of 
the  system,  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  to 
control  the  masses  of  society;  and  monopolize  the 
political  power  of  the  country. 

The  several  branches  of  tliis  system  were  so  inti- 
mately blended  together,  that  in  their  operation 
each  sustained  and  strengthened  the  others.     Their 
joint  operation  was,  to  add  new  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, and  to  encourage  a  largely  increased  and  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  public  money.     It  was  the  inter.! 
est  of  the  bank  that  the  revenue  collected  and  the 
disbursements  made  by  the  Government  should  be 
large,  because,  being  the  depository  of  the  public 
money,  the  larger  the  amount,  the  greater  would 
be  the  bank  profits  by  its  use.     It  was  the  interest 
of  the  favored  classes,  who  were  enriched  by  the 
protective  tariff,  to  have  the  rates  of  that  protection 
as  high  as  possible ;  for  the  higher  those  rates,  the 
greater  would  be  their  advantage.     It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  all  those  sections  and  locali- 
ties who  expected  to  be  benefited  by  expenditures 
for  internal  improvements,  that  the  amount  col- 
lected should  be  as  large  as  possible,  to  the  end  that 
the  sum  disbursed  might  also  be  the  larger.     The 
States  being  the  beneficiaries  in  the  distribution  of 
the  land  money,  had  an  interest  in  having  the  rates 
of  tax  imposed  by  the  protective  tariff  large  enough 
to  yield  a  sufiScient  revenue  from  that  source  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  without  disturb- 
ing or  taking  from  them  the  land  fund;   so  that 
each  of  the  branches  constituting  the  system  had  a 
common  interest  in  swelling  the  public  expenditures. 
They  had  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic debt  unpaid,  and  increasing  its  amount,  because 
this  would  produce  an  annual  increased  drain  upon 
the  treasury,  to  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and 


render  augmented  taxes  necessary.  The  operation 
and  necessary  effect  of  the  whole  system  were,  to 
encourage  large  and  extravagant  expenditures,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  public  patronage,  and  main- 
tain a  rich  and  splendid  government  at  the  expense 
of  a  taxed  and  impoverished  people. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  scheme  of  enlarged  taxa- 
tion and  expenditures,  had  it  continued  to  prevail, 
must  soon  have  converted  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  intended  by  its  framers  to  be  a  plain,  cheap, 
and  simple  confederation  of  States,  united  together 
for  common  protection,  and  charged  with  a  few 
specific  duties,  relating  chiefly  to  our  foreign  affairs, 
into  a  consoUdated  empire,  depriving  the  States  of 
their  reserved  rights,  and  the  people  of  their  just 
power  and  control  in  the  administration  of  their 
Government.  In  this  manner  the  whole  form  and 
character  of  the  Government  would  be  changed,  not 
by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  but  by  re- 
sorting to  an  unwarrantable  and  unauthorized  con- 
struction of  that  instrument. 

The  indirect  mode  of  levying  the  taxes  by  a  duty 
on  imports,  prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
readily  perceiving  the  amount  they  pay,  and  has 
enabled  the  few,  who  are  thus  enriched,  and  who 
seek  to  wield  the  political  power  of  the  country,  to 
deceive  and  delude  them.  Were  the  taxes  collected 
by  a  direct  levy  upon  the  people,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  States,  this  could  not  occur. 

The  whole  system  was  resisted  from  its  inception 
by  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  some  of  whom 
doubted  its  constitutionality  and  its  expediency, 
while  others  believed  it  was,  in  all  its  branches,  a 
flagrant  and  dangerous  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

That  a  national  bank,  a  protective  tariff,  levied 
not  to  raise  the  revenue  needed,  but  for  protection 
merely,  internal  improvements,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  are 
measures  without  the  warrant  of  the  constitution, 
would,  upon  the  maturest  consideration,  seem  to  be 
clear.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  of  these  meas- 
ures, involving  such  momentous  consequences,  is 
authorized  by  any  express  grant  of  power  in  the 
constitution.  No  one  of  them  is  "incident  to,  as 
being  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of, 
the  specific  powers "  granted  by  the  constitution. 
The  authority  under  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
justify  each  of  them  is  derived  from  inferences  and 
constructions  of  the  constitution,  which  its  letter 
and  its  whole  object  and  design  do  not  warrant. 
Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  such  immense  powers 
would  have  been  left  by  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution to  mere  inferences  and  doubtful  construc- 
tions ?  Had  it  been  intended  to  confer  them  on  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  it  would  have  been  done  by  plain  and 
unequivocal  grants.  This  was  not  done ;  but  the 
whole  structure  of  which  the  "American  system" 
consisted,  was  reared  on  no  other  or  better  foun- 
dation than  forced  implications  and  inferences  of 
power,  which  its  authors  assumed  might  be  deduced 
by  construction  from  the  constitution. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  National  Bank, 
which  constituted  so  essential  a  branch  of  this 
combined  system  of  measures,  was  not  a  new  meas- 
ure, and  that  its  constitutionality  had  been  previ- 
ously sanctioned,  because  a  bank  had  been  chartered 
in  1791,  and  had  received  the  official  signature  of 
President  Washington.  A  few  facts  will  show  the 
just  weight  to  which  this  precedent  should  be  en- 
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titled  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality. 

Great  division  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  existed 
in  Congress.  It  is  well  known  that  President 
Washington  entertained  serious  doubts  both  as  to 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  meas- 
ure ;  and  while  the  bill  was  before  him  for  his  offi- 
cial approval  or  disapproval,  so  great  were  these 
doubts,  that  he  required  "  the  opinion  in  writing " 
of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  aid  him  in  arriving 
at  a  decision.  His  cabinet  gave  their  opinion,  and 
were  divided  upon  the  subject — General  Hamilton 
being  in  favor  of,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph being  opposed  to  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  bank.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that 
President  Washington  retained  the  bill  from  Mon- 
day, the  fourteenth,  when  it  was  presented  to  him, 
until  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  February — ^being 
the  last  moment  permitted  him  by  the  constitution 
to  deliberate,  when  he  finally  yielded  to  it  his  reluc- 
tant assent,  and  gave  it  his  signature.  It  is  certain 
that  as  late  as  the  twenty-third  of  February — being 
the  ninth  day  after  the  bill  was  presented  to  him — 
he  had  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion ;  for  on 
that  day  he  addressed  a  note  to  General  Hamilton, 
in  which  he  informed  him  that  "this  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  joint  committee  of  Congress  at 
12  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  fourteenth  instant ;  "  and 
he  requested  his  opinion,  "  to  what  precise  period, 
by  legal  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  can  the 
President  retain  it  in  his  possession,  before  it  be- 
comes a  law  by  the  lapse  of  ten  days."  If  the 
proper  construction  was,  that  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  was  presented  to  the  President,  and  the  day  on 
which  his  action  was  had  upon  it,  were  both  to  be 
counted  inclusive,  then  the  time  allowed  him,  within 
which  it  would  be  competent  for  him  to  return  it  to 
the  House,  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections, 
would  expire  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February.  General  Hamilton  on  the  same  day  re- 
turned an  answer,  in  which  he  states :  "  I  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that  you  have  ten  days  exclusive  of  that 
on  which  the  bill  was  delivered  to  you,  and  Sun- 
days ;  hence,  in  the  present  case,  if  it  is  returned 
on  Friday,  it  will  be  in  time."  By  this  construction, 
which  the  President  adopted,  he  gained  another  day 
for  deliberation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February  that  he  signed  the  bill ;  thus  afford- 
ing conclusive  proof  that  he  had  at  last  obtained  his 
own  consent  to  sign  it  not  without  great  and  almost 
insuperable  difficulty.  Additional  light  has  been 
recently  shed  upon  the  serious  doubts  which  he  had 
on  the  subject,  amounting  at  one  time  to  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  duty  to  withhold  his  approval 
from  the  bill.  This  is  found  among  the  manuscript 
papers  of  Mr.  Madison,  authorized  to  be  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  by  an  act  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  now  for  the  first  time  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  From  these  papers,  it  appears 
that  President  Washington,  while  he  yet  held  the 
bank  bill  in  his  hands,  actually  requested  Mr.  Madi- 
son, at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  veto  message 
for  him.  Mr.  Madisou,  at  his  request,  did  prepare 
the  draught  of  such  a  message,  and  sent  it  to  him 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1791.  A  copy  of 
this  original  draught,  in  Mr.  Madison's  own  hand- 
writing, was  carefully  preserved  by  him,  and  is 
among  the  papers  lately  purchased  by  Congress. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  note,  written  on  the  same  sheet, 


which  is  also  in  Mr.  Madison's  handwriting,  and  ia 
as  follows : 

"  February  21st,  1T91.  Copy  of  a  paper  made 
out  and  sent  to  the  President  at  his  request,  to  be 
ready  in  case  his  judgment  should  finally  decide 
against  the  bill  for  incorporating  '•■  national  bank, 
the  bill  being  then  before  him." 

Among  the  objections  assigned  in  this  paper  to 
the  bill,  and  which  were  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  President,  are  the  following : 

"I  object  to  the  bUl,  because  it  is  an  essential 
principle  of  the  Government  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  constitution  cannot  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised ;  because  the  power  proposed  by  the  bill  to 
be  exercised  is  not  expressly  delegated,  and  be- 
cause I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  it  results  from 
any  express  power  by  fair  and  safe  mles  of  inter- 
pretation." 

The  weight  of  the  precedent  of  the  bank  of  1791, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  great  name  of  Washington 
which  has  been  so  often  invoked  in  its  support,  are 
greatly  weakened  by  the  development  of  these  facts. 
The  experiment  of  that  bank  satisfied  the  country 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  Congress  refused  to  recharter  it.  It 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  country,  and 
saved  thousands  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  had  our 
public  men  of  1816  resisted  the  temporary  pressure 
of  the  times  upon  our  financial  and  pecuniary  inter- 
ests, and  refused  to  charter  the  second  bank.  Of 
this  the  country  became  abundantly  satisfied,  and 
at  the  close  of  its  twenty  years'  duration,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  bank,  it  also  ceased  to  exist.  Un- 
der the  repeated  blows  of  President  Jackson,  it 
reeled  and  fell,  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to  charter 
a  similar  institution  was  arrested  by  the  veto  of 
President  Tyler. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  yielding  his  signature  to  the 
charter  of  1816,  did  so  upon  the  ground  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  precedents;  and,  as  he  subsequently 
declared,  "the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though, 
on  the  original  question,  held  to  be  unconstitutional, 
received  the  Executive  signature." 

It  is  probable  that  neither  the  bank  of  1791,  nor 
that  of  1816,  would  have  been  chartered  but  for  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Government  in  its  finances, 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  the  pecuniary 
pressure  which  existed — the  first  the  consequence 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  second  the 
consequence  of  the  war  of  1812.  Both  were  resort- 
ed to  in  the  delusive  hope  that  they  would  restore 
public  credit,  and  afford  relief  to  the  Government, 
and  to  the  business  of  the  country. 

Those  of  our  public  men  who  opposed  the  whole 
"American  system,"  at  its  commencement,  and 
throughout  its  progress,  foresaw  and  predicted  that 
it  was  fraught  with  incalculable  mischiefs,  and  must 
result  in  serious  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  For  a  series  of  years  their  wise  counsels 
were  unheeded,  and  the  system  was  established.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  its  practical  operation  was 
unequal  and  unjust  upon  different  portions  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  people  engaged  in  different 
pursuits.  All  were  equally  entitled  to  the  favor  and 
protection  of  the  Government.  It  fostered  and  ele- 
vated the  money-power,  and  enriched  the  favored 
few  by  taxing  labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Its  effect  was  to  "  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer."  Its  tendency  was  to  create  distinctions  in 
society  based  on  wealth,  and  to  give  to  the  favored 
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classes  undue  control  and  sway  in  our  Government. 
It  was  an  organized  money-power,  which  resisted 
the  popular  will,  and  sought  to  shape  and  control 
the  public  policy. 

Under  the  pernicious  workings  of  this  combined 
system  of  measures,  the  country  witnessed  alternate 
seasons  of  temporary  apparent  prosperity ;  of  sud- 
den and  disastrous  commercial  revulsions ;  of  un- 
precedented fluctuation  of  prices,  and  depression  of 
the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
commerce ;  of  general  pecuniary  suffering,  and  of 
final  bankruptcy  of  thousands.  After  a  severe 
struggle  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
system  was  overthrown. 

The  bank  has  been  succeeded  by  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  finance,  conducted  and  controlled  solely  by 
the  Government.  The  constitutional  currency  has 
been  restored ;  the  public  credit  maintained  unim- 
paired, even  in  a  period  of  foreign  war ;  and  the 
■whole  country  has  become  satisfied  that  banks,  na- 
tional or  State,  are  not  necessary  as  fiscal  agents  of 
the  Government.  Revenue  duties  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  protective  tariff.  The  distribution  of 
the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  corrupting  system  of 
internal  improvements,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  effec- 
tually checked. 

It  is  not  doubted,  that  if  this  whole  train  of 
measures  designed  to  take  wealth  from  the  many, 
and  bestow  it  upon  the  few,  were  to  prevail,  the 
effect  would  be  to  change  the  entire  character  of 
the  Government.  One  only  danger  remains.  It  is 
the  seductions  of  that  branch  of  the  system,  which 
consists  in  internal  improvements,  holding  out,  as 
it  does,  inducements  to  the  people  of  particular 
sections  and  localities  to  embark  the  Government 
in  them  without  stopping  to  calculate  the  inevitable 
consequences.  This  branch  of  the  system  is  so 
intimately  combined  and  linked  with  the  others, 
that  as  surely  as  an  effect  is  produced  by  an  ade- 
quate cause,  if  it  be  resuscitated  and  revived,  and 
firmly  established,  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  fore- 
see that  it  will  necessarily  and  speedily  draw  after 
it  the  re-estabhshment  of  a  national  bank,  the  re- 
vival of  a  protective  tariff,  the  distribution  of  the 
land  money,  and  not  only  the  postponement  to  the 
distant  future  of  the  payment  of  the  present  na- 
tional debt,  but  its  annual  increase. 

I  entertain  the  solemn  conviction,  that  if  the 
internal  improvement  branch  of  the  "American 
system"  be  not  firmly  resisted  at  this  time,  the 
whole  series  of  measures  composing  it  will  be 
speedily  re-established,  and  the  country  be  thrown 
back  from  its  present  high  state  of  prosperity, 
which  the  existing  policy  has  produced,  and  be 
destined  again  to  witness  all  the  evils,  commercial 
revulsions,  depression  of  prices,  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  through  which  we  have  passed 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

To  guard  against  consequences  so  ruinous,  is  an 
object  of  high  national  importance,  involving,  in 
my  judgment,  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  obligation  to 
withhold  my  constitutional  sanction  from  two  bills 
which  had  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in- 
volving the  principle  of  the  internal  improvement 
branch  of  the  "  American  system,"  and  conflicting 
in  their  provisions  with  the  views  here  expressed. 

This  power,  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
constitution,  I  have  on  three  occasions,  during  my 
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administration  of  the  Executive  department  of  the 
Government,  deemed  it  my  duty  to  exercise  ;  and 
on  this  last  occasion  of  making  to  Congress  an 
annual  communication  "  of  the  state  of  the  Union," 
it  is  not  deemed  inappropriate  to  review  the  princi- 
ples and  considerations  which  have  governed  my 
action.  I  deem  this  the  more  necessary,  because, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  propriety  of  the  exer- 
cise of  this  undoubted  constitutional  power  by  the 
President,  has  for  the  first  time  been  drawn  seriously 
in  question  by  a  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "  every  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States :  if 
he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it." 

The  preservation  of  the  constitution  from  infrac- 
tion is  the  President's  highest  duty.  He  is  bound 
to  discharge  that  duty,  at  whatever  hazard  of  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  those  who  may  differ 
with  him  in  opinion.  He  is  bound  to  discharge  it, 
as  well  by  his  obligations  to  the  people  who  have 
clothed  him  with  his  exalted  trust,  as  by  his  oath 
of  ofiioe,  which  he  may  not  disregard.  Nor  are 
the  obligations  of  the  President  in  any  degree  les- 
sened by  the  prevalence  of  views  different  from 
his  own  in  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  is 
not  alone  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation  that 
he  is  required  to  check  ;  but  if  at  any  time  Con- 
gress shall,  after  apparently  full  deliberation,  re- 
solve on  measures  which  he  deems  subversive  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country,  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  stand  in  the  breach 
and  resist  them.  The  President  is  bound  to 
approve,  or  disapprove,  every  bill  which  passes 
Congress  and  is  presented  to  him  for  his  signature. 
The  constitution  makes  this  his  duty,  and  he  can- 
not escape  it  if  he  would.  He  has  no  election.  In 
deciding  upon  any  bill  presented  to  him,  he  must 
exercise  his  own  best  judgment.  If  he  cannot 
approve,  the  constitution  commands  him  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with 
his  objections;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  within  ten 
days,  (Sundays  excepted,)  it  shall  become  a  law 
without  his  signature.  Eight  or  wrong,  he  may  be 
overruled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House ; 
and,  in  that  event,  the  bill  becomes  a  law  without 
his  sanction.  If  his  objections  be  not  thus  over- 
ruled, the  subject  is  only  postponed,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  the  States  and  the  people  for  their  con- 
sideration and  decision.  The  President's  power  is 
negative,  merely,  and  not  afiirmative.  He  can 
enact  no  law.  The  only  effect,  therefore,  of  his 
withholding  his  approval  of  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, is  to  suffer  the  existing  laws  to  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  delay  occasioned  is  only  that 
required  to  enable  the  States  and  the  people  to  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  the  subject  in  the  election  of 
public  agents  who  will  carry  out  their  wishes  and; 
instructions.  Any  attempt  to  coerce  the  President, 
to  yield  his  sanction  to  measures  which  he  cannot 
approve,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the- 
constitution,  palpable  and  flagrant ;  and  if  success- 
ful, would  break  down  the  independence  of  the 
Executive  department,  and  make  the  President, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  clothed  by  the  constitu- 
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tution  with  power  to  defend  their  rights,  the  mere 
instrument  of  a  maj  ority  of  Congress.  A  surrender, 
on  his  part,  of  the  powers  with  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  invested  his  office,  would  effect  a  practical 
alteration  of  that  instrument,  without  resorting  to 
the  prescribed  process  of  amendment. 

With  the  motives  or  considerations  which  may 
induce  Congress  to  pass  any  bill,  the  President  can 
have  nothing  to  do.  He  must  presume  them  to  be 
as  pure  as  his  own,  and  look  only  to  the  practical 
effect  of  their  measures  when  compared  with  the 
constitution  or  the  public  good. 

But  it  has  been  urged  by  those  who  object  to  the 
exercise  of  this  undoubted  constitutional  power, 
that  it  assails  the  representative  principle  and  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  ;  that 
there  is  greater  safety  in  a  numerous  representa- 
tive body,  than  in  the  single  Executive  created  by 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  Executive  veto  is  a 
"  one-man  power,"  despotic  in  its  character.  To 
expose  the  fallacy  of  this  objection,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  frame  and  true  character  of 
our  system.  Ours  is  not  a  consolidated  empire,  but 
a  confederated  Union.  The  States,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  were  co-ordinate,  co- 
equal, and  separate  independent  sovereignties,  and 
by  its  adoption  they  did  not  lose  that  character. 
They  clothed  the  Federal  Government  with  certain 
powers,  and  reserved  all  others,  including  their 
own  sovereignty,  to  themselves.  They  guarded 
their  own  rights,  as  States,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  the  very  limitations  which  they  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Federal  constitution,  whereby  the 
different  departments  of  the  General  Government 
were  checks  upon  each  other.  That  the  majority 
should  govern,  is  a  general  principle,  controverted 
by  none;  but  they  must  govern  according  to  the 
constitution,  and  not  according  to  an  undefined  and 
unrestrained  discretion,  whereby  they  may  oppress 
the  minority. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  temporarily  misled,  and 
that  their  representatives,  legislative  and  executive, 
may  be  mistaken  or  influenced  in  their  action  by 
improper  motives.  They  have  therefore  interposed 
between  themselves  and  the  laws  which  may  be 
passed  by  their  public  agents,  various  representa- 
tions, such  as  Assemblies,  Senates,  and  Governors 
in  their  several  States ;  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Senate,  and  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  can  by  their  own  direct  agency 
make  no  law ;  nor  can  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives immediately  elected  by  them ;  nor  can  the 
Senate ;  nor  can  both  together,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  President,  or  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  both  House. 

Happily  for  themselves,  the  people,  in  framing 
our  admirable  system  of  Government,  were  con- 
scious of  the  infirmities  of  their  Representatives  ; 
and,  in  delegating  to  them  the  power  of  legislation, 
they  have  fenced  them  around  with  checks,  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  hasty  action,  of  error,  of 
combination,  and  of  possible  corruption.  Error, 
selfishness,  and  faction  have  often  sought  to  rend 
asunder  this  web  of  checks,  and  subject  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  control  of  fanatic  and  sinister  in- 
fluences ;  but  these  efforts  have  only  satisfied  the 
people  of  the  wisdom  of  the  checks  which  they 
have  imposed,  and  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
them  unimpaired. 

The  true  theory  of  our  system  is  not  to  govern 


by  the  acts  or  decrees  of  any  one  set  of  represen- 
tatives. The  constitution  interposes  checks  upon 
all  branches  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  ,give 
time  for  error  to  be  corrected,  and  delusion  to  pass 
away ;  but  if  the  people  settle  down  into  a  firm 
conviction  different  from  that  of  their  representa- 
tives, they  give  effect  to  their  opinions  by  changing 
their  public  servants.  The  checks  which  the 
people  imposed  on  their  public  servants  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  are  the  best  evidence 
of  their  capacity  for  self-government.  They  know 
that  the  men  whom  they  elect  to  public  stations 
are  of  like  infirmities  and  passions  with  themselves, 
and  not  to  be  trusted  without  being  restricted  by 
co-ordinate  authorities  and  constitutional  limita- 
tions. Who  that  has  witnessed  the  legislation  of 
Congress  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  say,  that  he 
knows  of  no  instance  in  which  measures  not  de- 
manded by  the  public  good,  have  been  carried? 
Who  will  deny  that,  in  the  State  governments,  by 
combinations  of  individuals  and  sections,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  general  interest,  banks  have  been 
chartered,  systems  of  internal  improvement  adopted, 
and  debts  entailed  upon  the  people,  repressing  their 
growth,  and  impairing  their  energies  for  years  to 
come  ? 

After  so  much  experience,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
absolute  unchecked  power  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  set  of  representatives,  or  that  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government,  which  is  admit- 
ted in  its  broadest  extent,  is  a  conclusive  argument 
to  prove  the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  integrity  of 
their  representatives. 

The  people,  by  the  constitution,  have  commanded 
the  President,  as  much  as  they  have  commanded 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  to  ex- 
ecute their  will.  They  have  said  to  him  in  the 
constitution,  which  they  require  he  shall  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  support,  that  if  Congress  pass  any 
bill  which  he  cannot  approve,  "  he  shall  return  it 
to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  ob- 
jections." In  withholding  from  it  his  approval  and 
signature,  he  is  executing  the  will  of  the  people 
constitutionally  expressed,  as  much  as  the  Congress 
that  passed  it.  No  bill  is  presumed  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  will  until  it  shall  have  passed 
through  all  the  branches  of  the  Government  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  make  it  a  law.  A  bill 
which  passes  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate ;  and  so  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  may  be  rejected  by  the  House.  In  each 
case  the  respective  Houses  exercise  the  veto  power 
on  the  other. 

Congress,  and  each  House  of  Congress,  hold 
under  the  constitution  a  check  upon  the  President, 
and  he,  by  the  power  of  the  qualified  veto,  a  check 
upon  Congress.  When  the  President  recommends 
measures  to  Congress,  he  avows,  in  the  most 
solemn  form,  his  opinions,  gives  his  voice  in  their 
favor,  and  pledges  himself  in  advance  to  approve 
them  if  passed  by  Congress.  If  he  acts  without 
due  consideration,  or  has  been  influenced  by  im- 
proper or  corrupt  motives — or  if  from  any  other 
cause  Congress,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  shall 
differ  with  him  in  opinion,  they  exercise  their  veto 
upon  his  recommendations,  and  reject  them;  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  but  to  the 
people  at  the  ballot-box.  These  are  proper  checks 
upon  the  Executive,  wisely  interposed  by  the 
constitution.  None  will  be  found  to  object  to 
them,  or  to  wish  them  removed.     It  is  equally 
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important  that  the  constitutional  checks  of  the 
executive  upon  the  legislative  branch  should  be 
preserved. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress  are  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  it  la  answered,  the  people  elect  the 
President.  If  both  Houses  represent  the  States 
and  the  people,  so  does  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent represents  in  the  executive  department  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  as  each  member 
of  the  legislative  department  represents  portions  of 
them. 

The  doctrine  of  restriction  upon  legislative  and 
executive  power,  while  a  well-settled  public  opin- 
ion is  enabled  within  a  reasonable  time  to  accom- 
plish its  ends,  has  made  our  country  what  it  is, 
and  has  opened  to  us  a  career  of  glory  and  happi- 
ness to  which  all  other  nations  have  been  strangers. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  veto,  the 
President  is  responsible  not  only  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  but  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union,  who  elected  him,  as  the  representatives  in 
the  legislative  branches,  who  differ  with  him  in 
opinion,  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  particular 
States,  or  districts,  who  compose  their  respective 
constituencies.  To  deny  to  the  President  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  would  be  to  repeal  that  provis- 
ion of  the  constitution  which  confers  it  upon  him. 
To  charge  that  its  exercise  unduly  controls  the 
legislative  will,  is  to  complain  of  the  constitution 
itself. 

If  the  Presidential  veto  be  objected  to  upon  the 
ground  that  it  cheeks  and  thwarts  the  public  wiU, 
upon  the  same  principle  the  equality  of  represen- 
tation of  the  States  in  the  Senate  should  be  stricken 
out  of  the  constitution.  The  vote  of  a  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  equal  weight  in  deciding  upon 
the  most  important  measures  with  the  vote  of  a 
Senator  from  New  Tork ;  and  yet  the  one  repre- 
sents a  State  containing,  according  to  the  existing 
apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  other.  By  the  constitutional 
composition  of  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  that  body 
from  the  smaller  States  represents  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Union.  There  are 
thirty  States  5  and,  under  the  existing  apportion- 
ment of  representatives,  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Sixteen  of  the  smaller  States  are  represented 
in  that  House  by  but  fifty  members ;  and  yet  the 
Senators  from  these  States  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  So  that  the  President  may  recommend 
a  measure  to  Congress,  and  it  may  receive  the  eanc- 
tion  and  approval  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  all  the  Senators 
from  the  large  States,  containing  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States ;  and  yet  the  measure  may  be  defeated  by 
the  votes  of  the  Senators  from  the  smaller  States. 
If  one,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  found  ready  to  change 
the  organization  of  the  Senate  on  this  account,  or  to 
strike  that  body  practically  out  of  existence,  by  re- 
quiring that  its  action  shall  be  conformed  to  the  will 
of  the  more  numerous  branch. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  veto  of  the 
President  should  be  practically  abolished,  the  power 
of  the  Vice  President  to  give  the  casting  vote  upon 
an  equal  division  of  the  Senate,  should  be  abolished 
also.  The  Vice  President  exercises  the  veto  power 
aa  effectually  by  rejecting  a  bill  by  his  casting  vote, 


as  the  President  does  by  refusing  to  approve  and 
sign  it.  This  power  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Vice  President  in  a  few  instances,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811.  It  may 
happen  that  a  bill  may  be  passed  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may  be 
supported  by  the  Senators  from  the  larger  States, 
and  the  Vice  President  may  reject  it  by  giving  his 
vote  with  the  Senators  from  the  smaller  States ;  and 
yet  none,  it  is  presumed,  are  prepared  to  deny  to 
him  the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the  consti- 
tution. 

But  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  untrue  that  an  act  passed 
by  Congress  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  an 
emanation  of  the  popular  will.  A  majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected  to  each  house  of  Congress 
constitutes  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of  that  quo- 
rum is  competent  to  pass  laws.  It  might  happen 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
consisting  of  a  single  member  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  number  elected  to  that  House,  might 
pass' a  bill  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  in 
that  case  a  fraction  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  represented 
by  those  who  voted  for  it.  It  might  happen  that 
the  same  bill  might  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  one, 
of  a  quorum  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  Senators, 
from  the  fifteen  smaller  States,  and  a  single  Sena- 
tor from  a  sixteenth  State,  and  if  the  Senators 
voting  for  it  happened  to  be  from  the  eight  of  the 
smallest  of  these  States,  it  would  be  passed  by  the 
votes  of  Senators  from  States  having  but  fourteen 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  containing  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States.  This  extreme 
case  is  stated  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  mere 
passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  those  who  passed  it  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  truly 
reflect  their  will.  If  such  an  extreme  case  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  cases  that  approximate  it  are  of 
constant  occurrence.  It  is  believed  that  not  a  sin- 
gle law  has  been  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  upon  which  all  the  members  elected 
to  both  Houses  have  been  present  and  voted.  Many 
of  the  most  important  acts  which  have  passed 
Congress  have  been  carried  by  a  close  vote  in  thin 
Houses.  Many  instances  of  this  might  be  given. 
Indeed,  our  experience  proves  that  many  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  Congress  are  postponed 
to  the  last  days,  and  often  the  last  hours  of  a  ses- 
sion, when  they  are  disposed  of  in  haste,  and  by 
Houses  but  little  exceeding  the  number  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum. 

Besides,  in  most  of  the  States  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  by  plu- 
ralities, and  not  by  majorities  of  all  the  voters  in 
their  'respective  districts ;  and  it  may  happen  that 
a  majority  of  that  House  may  be  returned  by  a  less 
aggregate  vote  of  the  people  than  that  received  by 
the  minority. 

If  the  principle  insisted  on  be  sound,  then  the 
constitution  should  be  so  changed,  that  no  bill  shall 
become  a  law  unless  it  is  voted  for  by  members 
representing  in  each  House  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  must  remodel 
our  whole  system,  strike  down  and  abolish  not  only 
the  salutary  checks  lodged  in  the  Executive  branch, 
but  must  strike  out  and  abolish  those  lodged  in  the 
Senate  also,  and  thus  practically  invest  the  whole 
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power  of  the  Government  in  a  majority  of  a  single 
asaembly — a  majority  uncontrolled  and  absolute, 
and  which  may  become  despotic.  To  conform  to 
this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  majorities  to  rule,  in- 
dependent of  the  checks  and  limitations  of  the 
constitution,  we  must  revolutionize  our  whole  sys- 
tem. We  must  destroy  the  constitutional  com- 
pact by  which  the  several  States  agreed  to  form  a 
Federal  Union,  and  rush  into  consolidation,  which 
must  end  in  monarchy  or  despotism.  No  one  ad- 
vocates such  a  proposition ;  and  yet  the  doctrine 
maintained,  if  carried  out,  must  lead  to  this  result. 

One  great  object  of  the  constitution,  in  confer- 
ring upon  the  President  a  qualified  negative  upon 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  was  to  protect  minori- 
ties from  injustice  and  oppression  by  majorities. 
The  equality  of  their  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  veto  power  of  the  President,  are  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  which  the  smaller  States  have 
that  their  rights  will  be  respected.  Without  these 
guarantees,  all  their  interests  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  majorities  in  Congress  representing  the  larger 
States.  To  the  smaller  and  weaker  States,  there- 
fore, the  preservation  of  this  power,  and  its  exer- 
cise upon  proper  occasions  demanding  it,  is  of  vital 
importance.  They  ratified  the  constitution,  and 
entered  into  the  Union,  securing  to  themselves  an 
equal  representation  with  the  larger  States  in  the 
Senate ;  and  they  agreed  to  be  bound  by  all  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  upon  the  express  condition, 
and  none  other,  that  they  should  be  approved  by 
the  President,  or  passed,  his  objections  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  by  a  vote  of  two-tliirds  of 
both  Houses.  Upon  this  condition,  they  have  a 
right  to  insist,  as  a  part  of  the  compact  to  which 
they  gave  their  assent. 

A  bill  might  be  passed  by  Congress  against  the 
will  of  the  whole  people  of  a  particular  State,  and 
against  the  votes  of  its  Senators  and  all  its  Repre- 
sentatives. However  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  the 
interests  of  such  State,  it  would  be  bound  by  it  if 
the  President  shall  approve  it,  or  it  should  be  passed 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ;  but  it  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  President  shall  exercise 
his  constitutional  power  and  arrest  it,  if  his  judg- 
ment is  against  it.  If  he  surrender  this  power,  or 
fail  to  exercise  it  in  a  case  where  he  cannot  approve, 
it  would  make  his  formal  approval  a  mere  mockery, 
and  would  be  Itself  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  dissenting  State  would  become  bound  by 
a  law  which  had  not  been  passed  according  to  the 
sanctions  of  the  constitution. 

The  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
is  founded  upon  an  idea  respecting  the  popular  will, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  annihilate  State  sover- 
eignty, and  substitute  for  the  present  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  consolidation,  directed  by  a  supposed 
numerical  majority.  A  revolution  of  the  Govern- 
inent  would  be  silently  effected,  and  the  States 
would  be  subjected  to  laws  to  which  they  had  never 
given  their  constitutional  consent. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  declare,  and  has  declared, 
acts  of  Congress  passed  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void ;  and  yet  none,  it  is  presumed,  can  be 
found,  who  will  be  disposed  to  strip  this  highest 
judicial  tribunal  under  the  constitution  of  this  ac- 
knowledged power — a  power,  necessary  alike  to  its 
independence  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 


For  the  same  reason  that  the  Executive  veto 
should,  according  to  the  doctrine  maintained,  be 
rendered  nugatory,  and  be  practically  expunged 
from  the  constitution,  this  power  of  the  court 
should  also  be  rendered  nugaljpry  and  be  expunged, 
because  it  restrains  the  legislative  and  executive 
will,  and  because  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by 
the  court  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  conflict  with 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
Indeed,  there  is  more  reason  for  striking  this  power 
of  the  court  from  the  constitution  than  there  is 
that  of  the  qualified  veto  of  the  President ;  because 
the  decision  of  the  court  is  final,  and  can  never  be 
reversed,  even  though  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  President  should  be  unanimous  in  opposi- 
tion'to  it ;  whereas  the  veto  of  the  President  may 
be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  or  by  the  people  at  the  poUa. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  preserve  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  constitution,  each  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government — ^the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial — ^must  be  left  in  the  exercise  of 
its  appropriate  powers.  If  the  executive  or  the 
judicial  branch  be  deprived  of  powers  conferred 
upon  either  as  checks  on  the  legislative,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter  will  become  dispropor- 
tionate and  absorbing,  and  the  others  impotent  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  established.  Organized  as  they  are  by 
the  constitution,  they  work  together  harmoniously 
for  the  public  good.  If  the  Executive  and  the  Ju- 
diciary shall  be  deprived  of  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers invested  in  them,  and  of  their  due  proportions, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system  must  be  destroyed, 
and  consolidation,  with  the  most  pernicious  results, 
must  ensue — a  consolidation  of  unchecked,  despotic 
power,  exercised  by  majorities  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  each  con- 
stitutes a  separate  co-ordinate  department  of  the 
Government ;  and  each  is  independent  of  the  oth- 
ers. In  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties 
under  the  constitution,  neither  can,  in  its  legiti- 
mate action,  control  the  others.  They  each  act 
upon  their  several  responsibilities  in  their  respect- 
ive spheres ;  but  if  the  doctrines  now  maintained 
be  correct,  the  executive  must  become  practically 
subordinate  to  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary 
must  become  subordinate  to  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  ;  and  thus  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  would  be  merged  in  a  single  de- 
partment. Whenever,  if  ever,  this  shall  occur,  our 
glorious  system  of  well-regulated  self-government 
will  crumble  into  ruins — ^to  be  succeeded,  first  by 
anarchy,  and  finally  by  monarchy  or  despotism.  I 
am  far  from  believing  that  this  doctrine  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people ;  and  during  the 
short  period  which  remains  in  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  administer  the  Executive  Department,  it 
will  be  my  aim  to  maintain  its  independence,  and 
discharge  its  duties,  without  infringing  upon  the 
powers  or  duties  of  either  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

The  power  of  the  Executive  veto  was  exercised 
by  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors, 
and  by  four  of  his  successors  who  preceded  me  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  and,  it  is 
believed,  in  no  instance,  prejudicially  to  the  public 
interests.  It  has  never  been,  and  there  is  but  little 
danger  that  it  ever  can  be  abused.  No  President 
will  ever  desire,  unnecessarily,  to  place  his  opinion 
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in  opposition  to  that  of  Congress.  He  must  al- 
ways exercise  the  power  reluctantly,  and  only  in 
cases  where  his  convictions  make  it  a  matter  of 
stern  duty,  which  he  cannot  escape.  Indeed,  there 
is  more  danger  that  the  President,  from  the  repug- 
nance he  must  always  feel  to  come  in  collision  with 
Congress,  may  fail  to  exercise  it  in  cases  where  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution  from  infraction, 
or  the  public  good,  may  demand  it,  than  that  he 
will  ever  exercise  it  unnecessarily  or  wantonly. 

During  the  period  I  have  administered  the  Exec- 
utive Department  of  the  Government,  great  and 
important  questions  of  public  policy,  foreign  and 
domestic,  have  arisen,  upon  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  act.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  my  ad- 
ministration has  fallen  upon  eventful  times.  I  have 
felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  of  the  high  responsi- 
bilities devolved  upon  me.  With  no  other  object 
than  the  public  good,  the  enduring  fame,  and  per- 
manent prosperity  of  my  country,  I  have  pursued 
the  convictions  of  my  own  best  judgment.  The 
impartial  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public  opinion, 
present  and  future,  will  determine  how  far  the  pub- 
lic policy  I  have  maintained,  and  the  measures  I 
have  from  time  to  time  recommended,  may  have 
tended  to  advance  or  retard  the  public  prosperity 
at  home,  and  to  elevate  or  depress  the  estimate  of 
our  national  character  abroad. 

Invoking  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  upon 
your  deliberations  at  your  present  important  ses- 
sion, my  ardent  hope  is,  that  in  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  concord,  you  may  be  guided  to  wise  results, 
and  such  as  may  redound  to  the  happiness,  the 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  our  beloved  country. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  December  5,  1848. 

Mr.  Atheeton  moved  that  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Message,  and  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Message  and  accompauying  documents, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  number,  he  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVE8. 

Tuesday,  December  5. 
Presidenfa  Message. 
A  communication  in  writing  was   received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  J. 
Knox  Walker,  his  Private  Secretary ;  which 
was  read. 
fSee  Senate  report  for  the  Message.] 


IN  SENATE. 

Thtiesday,  December  7. 

Mr.  Boeland,  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Euse, 
of  Texas,  appeared  in  their  seats  to-day. 

The  Journal  having  been  read. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 

Death  of  Son.  Dixon  S.  Lewis. 
Mr.  King-  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate as  follows : 
I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  call  the  attention  of 


this  honorable  body  to  an  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  which  has  deprived  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  one  of  its  most 
esteemed  and  honored  members,  the  country  of 
a  talented  and  useful  citizen,  and  the  State  of 
Alabama  of  a  vigilant  and  faithful  representa- 
tive. 

On  the  25th  day  of  October  last,  and  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  a  Senar 
tor  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  breathed  his 
last  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Although  far 
from  his  home,  he  was  surrounded  by  anxious 
and  devoted  friends.  The  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate partner  of  his  bosom  watched  over  him 
with  that  tender  care  which  none  but  woman 
could  bestow ;  and  nothing  was  omitted  which, 
it  was  believed,  could  contribute  to  his  recov- 
ery, allay  his  sufferings,  or  soothe  his  dying 
moments.  His  immortal  spirit  calmly  passed 
away  without  a  struggle,  and  his  lifeless  body 
alone  remained  to  his  bereaved  family  and 
sorrowing  friends. 

Then  it  was,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
actuated  by  that  liberal  spirit  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  emporium  of  our  country, 
desirous  of  showing  the  high  respect  in  which 
they  held  that  distinguished  individual  for  his 
many  private  virtues  and  useful  public  services, 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  take  upon 
itself  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  fune- 
ral. They  were  of  a  public  character,  and  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

His  body  reposes  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Greenwood,  in  the  identical  spot,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, where  he  once  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
interred,  should  it  so  happen  that  his  earthly 
career  should  be  terminated  while  In  its  vicin- 
ity. Providence  so  ordered  it ;  and  I  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  tender  to  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  gratitude  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the 
distinguished  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  her  most  honored  and  cherished  sons. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  President,  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  where,  by  his 
social  qualities,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  asso- 
ciates ;  while  his  scholastic  attainments  fur- 
nished evidence  that  he  was  possessed  of 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  one  destined  to  acquire  reputation  in  what- 
ever pursuit  he  might  engage. 

On  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course, 
Mr.  Lewis  moved  to  the  State  of  Alabama, 
became  a  student  in  a  law  office,  and  by  close 
application,  soon  qualified  himself  for  the  bar. 
He  obtained  a  license  to  practise  in  the  several 
courts  of  the  State.  His  professional  career 
was  short,  but  he  had  obtained  a  reputable 
standing ;  and  had  he  continued  to  pursue  the 
profession,  he  must  soon  have  become  eminent 
as  a  lawyer.  The  inclination,  however,  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  immediately  led  him  to  engage  in  poll- 
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tics.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  State 
Legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resided,  elected  him  lyith  great  una- 
nimity aa  one  of  its  members.  Although  quite 
a  young  man,  he  very  soon  acquired  a  com- 
manding influence  with  the  members  of  the 
House  in  which  he  served. 

Mr.  Lbwis  was  what  is  termed  a  State-rights 
man,  a  strict  constructionist;  and,  while  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  an  able  advocacy  of  resolutions 
denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank,  to  impose  a  tariff  for  protection, 
or  to  execute  works  of  internal  improvement. 
His  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Alabama ;  in 
the  year  1829,  as  I  believe,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Congressional  district  in  which  he  resided 
to  represent  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  continued,  without  intermis- 
Bipn,  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  spring  of  the  year  1844,  commanding, 
by  his  talents,  firmness,  and  urbanity,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  its  members. 

In  1844  a  vacancy  was  produced  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  by  my  resignation,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Legislature,  the  selection  of  the 
Governor  was  approved,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
elected,  without  opposition,  for  the  unexpired 
term.  Again  was  he  chosen,  at  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  last  winter,  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years. 

Few,  Mr.  President,  very  few  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  our  country  have,  for  so  long  a 
period,  maintained  their  position  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and  have  more  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  they  professed,  than  my 
late  lamented  colleague.  Most  of  the  Senators 
present  have  served  with  him,  and  to  them  I 
can  fearlessly  appeal  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
brother  Senators,  and  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  the  various  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  on  the  life  and  public  services  of  Dixon 
H.  Lewis.  They  are  known  and  properly  ap- 
preciated by  his  countrymen ;  and  nothing 
which  I  could  say  would  add  to  his  well-earned 
reputation,  or  cause  his  loss  to  be  more  deeply 
lamented.  He  has  gone  from  among  us ;  and 
the  places  which  knew  him  shall  know  him  no 
more  forever. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
submit  the  following  resolutions  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate,  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
deceased,  late  a  member  thereof,  will  go  into 
mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That,  as  an  additional 


mark   of   respect   for  the   memory   of   the   Hon. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Dix  said : 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  second  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Alabama,  (Mr.  Kms.) 

When  the  career  of  his  lamented  colleague 
was  suddenly  terminated  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  chanced  to  be  there,  and  I  was  the 
only  one  of  his  associates  on  this  floor  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  following  him  to  his  final 
resting-place.  It  seemed  to  me  for  this  reason 
that  I  might  appropriately  speak  of  his  last 
illness;  of  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory; 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  distant  friends,  of 
the  spot  where  his  remains  repose.  Of  his 
talents,  his  patriotism,  his  public  services,  the 
kindly  feeling  which  he  carried  into  his  inter- 
course with  others,  the  purity  of  his  private 
character,  his  stern  integrity,  and  his  fidelity 
to  all  the  obligations  of  life,  I  need  say  nothing. 
On  this  subject  the  honorable  Senator  who 
moved  the  resolutions  has  left  little  to  be  said. 
But  I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  all  my  inter- 
course with  him  in  this  body  strongly  impress- 
ed me  with  his  liberality  as  a  gentleman,  his 
uprightness  as  a  man,  and  his  conscientiousness 
as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  Lewis  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th 
of  October,  unwell,  though  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, seriously  so.  He  accompanied  a  friend, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  on  an  excursion 
through  the  city,  and  passed  nearly  an  entire 
day  in  the  examination  of  various  objects  of 
interest.  On  several  succeeding  days  he  was 
out  again.  But  he  soon  afterwards  became  in- 
disposed a  second  time ;  from  this  moment  his 
strength  rapidly  declined,  and  on  the  25th  of 
October  his  connection  with  the  things  of  earth 
was  dissolved  forever. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the 
mournful  intelligence,  called  the  Common 
Council  together,  and  it  was  immediately  re- 
solved, with  one  accord,  to  give  his  remains  a 
public  burial.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  funeral 
ceremonies  performed  at  the  City  Hall,  the 
words  of  eloquence  spoken  over  him,  or  the 
extended  procession  moving  through  streets 
thronged  with  the  population  of  the  city. 
Suffice  to  say,  the  former  Mayors  of  New 
York,  members  of  Congress,  State  and  city 
authorities,  public  societies,  citizens,  all  united 
in  paying  the  honors  due  to  him  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  a  sovereign  State  in  this 
body,  cut  off  at  a  distance  from  those  by  whom 
these  tributes  of  respect  would  otherwise  have 
been  rendered. 

Thus  attended,  his  remains  were  consigned 
to  the  earth,  in  one  of  the  rural  cemeteries, 
which  the  principal  cities  of  New  York  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  States  have,  within  a 
few  years,  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  their 
dead— places  selected  for  their  natural  beauty, 
and  adorned  with  all  that  art  could  devise,  or 
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taste  suggest.  Greenwood,  wliere  our  departed 
associate  lies,  is  one  of  tte  most  beautiful  of 
these  receptacles  for  the  dead.  It  is  on  Long 
Island,  four  miles  from  New  York,  and  con- 
tains near  two  hundred  acres,  covered  with 
forest  trees,  and  in  its  season  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  swelling  into  hills  and  sinking  into 
valleys  and  dells ;  where  all  that  could  offend 
the  eye  has  given  way  to  embellishments  in 
harmony  with  "the  religion  of  the  place." 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  manifested  itself  in  a  purer  sen- 
timent and  taste.  Our  ancient  burying-grounds 
were  too  often  bare  and  unsheltered  fields,  on 
which  settlement  had  encroached,  and  robbed 
them  of  their  only  fitness — solitude.  Some- 
times they  had  become  unsightly  enclosures,  in 
the  heart  of  busy  towns,  with  the  tide  of  pop- 
ulation sweeping  by,  and  the  noisy  conflict  of 
life  perpetually  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
scene. 

Turning  from  these  exposed  and  neglected 
repositories  to  the  rural  cemeteries,  the  mind 
is  relieved,  and  elevated  by  the  contrast.  It 
was  a  noble  conception — worthy  of  our  endow- 
ments and  our  destinies — to  make  the  cities 
of  the  dead  more  attractive  in  their  external 
aspect  than  the  cities  of  the  living. 

Among  the  surest  of  our  instincts  is  the  de- 
sire that  our  own  remains,  and  those  of  our 
kindred,  may  rest  amid  scenes  of  rural  beauty  in 
undisturbed  repose.  Nature  herself  associates 
quietude  and  stillness  with  sleep — whether  it 
be  the  sleep  of  life  or  of  death.  It  is  her  voice 
which  speaks  within  us,  when  we  ask  that  our 
last  resting-place  may  be  chosen  apart  from 
the  turbulent  haunts  of  men.  It  is  said  (with 
what  truth  I  do  not  know)  that  Mr.  Lewis, 
■when  he  first  visited  Greenwood,  intimated  a 
wish,  if  he  should  die  in  the  neighorhood,  that 
his  remains  might  be  deposited  there.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  in  New  York,  who  says :  "  A  year 
ago  he  visited  Greenwood,  and  was  enchanted 
with  it.  He  often  referred  to  this  visit,  and 
spoke  of  the  cemetery  as  above  all  others  suited 
to  be  the  last  resting-place  of  men.  It  was, 
tljerefore,  with  melancholy  pleasure  that  we 
selected  it  for  him." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  refiect,  that  he  rests  in 
the  spot  which  so  often  called  forth  expres- 
sions of  his  admiration,  and  to  believe  that  his 
own  wislies,  in  this  respect,  could  not  have 
been  better  fulfilled.  Near  the  principal  en- 
trance into  these  consecrated  grounds,  on  a 
slight  elevation,  overlooking  some  of  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  scenery  they  contain,  re- 
poses all  that  was  mortal  of  our  deceased  asso- 
ciate and  friend.  And  if  I  might  express  the 
feeling  of  the  community,  by  whom  his  remains 
were  given  back  to  the  dust  from  which  they 
came,  it  would  be  responsive  to  his  own — that 
they  may  rest  where,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  thread  of  his  life  was  severed — 
among  those  whose  mournful  privilege  it  was 
to  enshrine  them  with  the  ashes  of  their  own 


kindred.  If  this  feeling  shall  be  gratified,  his 
family,  his  friends,  the  State  he  represented 
here,  may  be  assured  that  he  will  lie  among  us 
— not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one  of  ourselves — 
children  alike  of  a  common  Union,  and  heirs 
of  a  common  prosperity  and  fame. 

Mr.  DioKiNSOsr  said :  With  no  ordinary  emo- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  unite  in  lamenting 
the  dispensation  which  has  deprived  a  sov- 
ereign State  of  an  able  and  faithful  representa- 
tive, and  the  Senate  of  a  courteous  and  honora- 
ble member ;  and  to  second,  witb  my  whole 
heart,  the  glowing  and  eloquent  tribute  which 
has  just  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  valued 
friend  by  his  late  colleague.  The  deceased  was 
amongst  my  earliest  and  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances here.  Our  seats  were  adjoining, 
and  we  had  much  opportunity  for  free  and 
friendly  conversation.  I  found  him  kind, 
frank,  and  sincere ;  a  ready  and  able  counsel- 
lor; firm  and  decided  in  Ms  opinions,  yet 
yielding  and  conciliatory,  and  regardful  of  the 
opinions  and  motives  of  those  with  whom  he 
differed.  With  an  intuitive  perception  and  a 
mind  of  uncommon  vigor,  he  grasped  the  most 
intricate  subjects ;  and,  though  he  seldom  spoke 
publicly,  he  gave  evidence  in  his  intercourse 
of  the  mature  strength  of  the  statesman  and 
the  cultivated  taste  of  the  scholar.  Though  he 
finished  his  earthly  course  in  a  State  distant 
from  his  own,  he  died  at  home,  for  his  home 
was  the  Union.  He  was  surrounded  by  kind 
and  sympathizing  friends  and  skilful  profes- 
sional attendants,  and  the  companion  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  stood  by  his  bedside  to  smooth 
his  dying  pillow,  and  close  his  eyes  in  death. 
He  expired  in  a  city  where  his  public  services 
and  private  virtues  were  properly  appreciated, 
and  where,  the  public  authorities  did  honor  to 
themselves  and  their  State  by  paying  becoming 
respect  to  his  memory.  His  mortal  remains 
were  interred  at  Greenwood,  whose  fadeless 
verdure  aptly  illustrates  the  immortality  to 
which  his  deathless  spirit  has  fiown,  and  where 
we  are  often  admonished,  by  seats  made  vacant  in 
our  midst,  we  must  soon  be  prepared  to  follow. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPEESEITTATIVES. 

Thttesdat,  December  7. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Death  of  Son.  Dixon  H.  Lewis. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate, informing  the  House  of  the  death,  during 
the  recess  of  Congress,  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  message  having  been  read — • 

Mr.  Habeis,  of  Alabama,  rose  and  addressed 
the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  communication  just  made  by 
the  Senate  to  the  House,  notifies  us  officially  that 
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a  seat  upon  its  floor  is  no  longer  filled  by  its 
accustomed  oecnpant ! — that  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
another  Senator  of  this  great  confederated  re- 
public, has  passed  from  the  council  chambers 
of  earth  to  the  unseen,  mysterious,  and  solemn 
realities  of  another  state  of  existence.  Days, 
yea  weeks,  have  passed  away  since  the  unwel- 
come event  was  iirst  heralded  to  the  nation  at 
large.  We  have  all  accustomed  ourselves  to 
contemplate  the  unalterable  fact,  free  from  that 
shock  to  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  which 
every  generous  bosom  first  feels  when  a  good 
and  a  great  man  is  called  from  his  country,  his 
family,  and  his  friends.  Perhaps  the  assuasive 
influence  of  time  may  have  even  partially  re- 
lumed with  returning  cheerfulness  the  happy 
domestic  circle,  rendered  lonely  and  desolate 
by  his  taking  away.  She,  the  companion  of 
his  youthful  days ;  the  mother  of  his  children ; 
his  faithful,  constant  friend,  even  to  the  gates 
of  death ;  she  who  bends  lowest  beside  his 
bier ;  even  she  may  have  learned  to  school  her 
wrung  sensibilities  to  the  hard  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian resignation!  Heaven  grant  that  it  may 
be  so  1 

But  still,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  and  uninter- 
rupted continuance  in  the  councils  of  the  coun- 
try of  this  distinguished  statesman,  the  relations 
.  of  intimacy  and  friendship  in  which  he  stood 
to  many  on  this  floor,  and  of  oflBcial  responsi- 
bility and  co-operation  in  which  he  stood  to 
all,  render  peculiarly  fit  the  melancholy  task  of 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  other  duties,  briefly  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  a  great  man, 
who  was  with  us  but  yesterday,  and  with 
whom  we  may  be  to-morrow. 

Dixoif  H.  Lewis  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Hancock,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  emigrated  with  his 
father  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  then  a  new 
State,  and  destined  to  prove  the  cherishing 
friend  of  his  unfolding  talents  and  his  manly 
virtues.  At  a  premature  age,  he  exhibited 
traits  of  that  mental  vigor  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination, which,  in  after  years,  developed 
and  strengthened  by  exercise  in  the  practical 
business  of  life,  placed  him  among  the  pro- 
foundest  statesmen  of  his  country.  His  educa- 
tion was  completed  at  South  Carolina  College, 
and  there,  within  the  walls  of  his  alma  mater, 
the  first  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  embryo 
statesman  were  achieved.  In  the  emulous  con- 
flicts of  scholastic  rivalry,  his  were  competitors 
whose  ascendency  would  have  refiected  no  dis- 
credit upon  any  from  whom  they  might  have 
snatched  the  palm.  In  the  catalogue  of  names 
constituting  the  class  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  grad- 
ated, are  an  unprecedented  number  of  those  who 
have  held  high  and  prominent  positions  before 
the  country ;  many  of  whom  have  graced  with 
their  presence  the  halls  of  this  Capitol,  and 
adorned  other  stations  of  equal  responsibility 
in  the  States'  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed. And  yet  among  these  stood,  primus 
inter  pares,  the  distinguished  Senator  whose 
death  we  deplore.    Emerging  from  the  shades 


of  the  academy  crowned  with  its  highest  hon- 
ors, and  with  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  rich 
endowments  of  classic  lore,  he  entered  upon 
the  more  rugged  arena  of  practical  life.  And 
here  the  promise  of  his  schoolboy  days  was 
not  disappointed.  Competition  paused  to  ad- 
mire his  rapid  and  early  ascendency  to  the 
head  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  but  a  short  time  at  the  bar. 
His  active  and  excitable  mind  panted  for  a 
more  enlarged  and  congenial  range  of  thought 
than  could  be  supplied  by  the  dry  details  of 
the  law.  He  stepped  upon  the  theatre  of  poli- 
tics, and  there  performed  his  part  till  the  cur- 
tain of  death  concealed  him  from  our  eyes. 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  eminent  citizen  is  so  demon- 
strative of  his  true  worth,  as  the  long  uninter- 
rupted career  of  public  honor  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  enjoy.  Scarce  had  he  passed  the 
boundary  which  separates  youth  from  man- 
hood, when,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  the  voice  of  the  people  placed  him  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  State.  He  took  at  once,  and 
by  common  consent,  a  position  in  that  body  to 
which  mere  pretension  or  mediocrity  would 
have  aspired  in  vain.  And  be  it  spoken  to  his 
honor,  as  a  consistent  and  far-sighted  states- 
man, that  at  that  period,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
he  impressed  upon  the  archives  of  the  State 
the  evidence  of  those  principles  of  public  ac- 
tion from  which,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
never  departed.  From  the  councils  of  the 
State  he  was  transferred  to  this  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  removed  hence  only  to  be  pro- 
moted to  an  office  of  still  higher  dignity  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  On  this  floor,  he  sat 
as  a  representative  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years ;  in  the  Senate  for  two ;  and  had  been 
elected  in  December  last  for  an  additional  full 
senatorial  term,  under  circumstances  which 
went  far  to  show  how  strong  the  confidence 
his  talents  and  fidelity  had  inspired.  It  was 
at  a  time  like  this,  with  the  highest  honor  his 
State  could  bestow,  newly  conferred  upon  him, 
with  a  bright  career  of  honor  and  usefulness 
before  him,  that  the  inexorable  tyrant  sum- 
moned him  away. 

Dixoa"  H.  Lewis,  whether  we  regard  the 
physical,  the  mental,  or  the  moral  man,  was 
cast  in  no  ordinary  mould.  The  more  than 
usual  proportions  which  distinguished  him 
physically,  but  typified  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  intellect  which  was  his,  and 
which  directed  the  impulses  of  a  heart  which 
beat  in  unison  with  all  that  was  generous  or 
elevated  in  man.  There  was  nothing  grovelling 
in  his  nature.  The  attainment  of  "  noble  ends 
by  noble  means,"  was  the  highest  reward  to 
which  his  virtuous  ambition  aspired.  From  all 
expedients  of  doubtful  propriety  he  shrunk 
with  instinctive  timidity.  But,  governed  as 
he  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  by  well-con- 
sidered and  fixed  principles,  he  always  moved 
forward  to  the  performance  of  a  known  duty 
with  a  heart  that  knew  no  quailing.    Hence, 
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amid  all  tlie  fluctuations  of  opinion  to  which 
the  public  mind  has  been  subjected,  since  he 
became  connected  with  the  political  history  of 
his  own  times,  his  last  recorded  acts  are  in  per- 
fect consistence  with  his  first.  His  nature  was 
essentially  democratic.  His  sympathies  were 
ever  with  the  masses.  Hence  his  uniform  op- 
position .  to  every  species  of  partial  legislation, 
and  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  whatever  re- 
spected the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. A  more  critical  review  of  his  public  life 
than  would  be  suited  to  the  present  occasion, 
would  exhibit  him  as  prominently  connected 
with  every  great  measure  of  progress  and  re- 
form which  has  marked  the  last  twenty  years 
of  our  public  history. 

But  his  race  on  earth  is  ^nded.  He  will  be 
missed  from  the  councils  of  his  country,  so 
long  adorned  by  his  virtues  and  enlightened 
by  his  wisdom ;  from  the  social  throng,  once 
enlivened  by  tlie  flow  of  his  generous  heart ; 
but  most  of  all,  from  that  magic  circle  where 
cluster  the  hallowed  aifections  of  home,  and 
where  he  formed  the  idol  of  every  heart. 

Unlike  the  patriarch  statesman  who  fell  be- 
fore our  eyes,  full  of  years  as  well  as  of  honors, 
his  earthly  sojourn  was  comparatively  brief. 

Forty-six  years  only  served  to  fill  the  meas- 
ure of  his  allotment  in  time.  His  sun  of  earth- 
ly existence  was  but  at  its  meridian  when  the 
midnight  of  death  was  tolled ;  the  summer  of 
his  life  but  half  gone,  when  the  sickle  was  put 
in,  and  the  harvest  gathered ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 
Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary ; 

But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

Mr.  Hakeis  concluded  by  ofiering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
received  with  deep  sensibility  the  message  from  the 
Senate  announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Eesolmd,  That  the  members  and  officers  of  this 
House,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  manifesting  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  will  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
be  communicated  to  his  family  by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Before  the  question  was  put  on  the  above 
resolutions — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hilliaed,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  House  adjourns,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  forego- 
ing resolutions,  and  they  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

And  the  House  accordingly  adjourned  to 
Monday,  at  twelve  o'clock. 


IN  SENATE. 

MoiTDAT,  December  11. 

Messrs.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Yulee  of 
Florida,  and  Johnson  of  Georgia,  appeared  in 
their  seats, 

The  YiOE  President  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  communication  from  the  Navy  Department, 
enclosing  reports  from  the  officers  of  the  First 
and  Second  Comptrollers,  in  compliance  with 
the  act  of  May,  1820. 

Mr.  King  presented  the  credentials  of  Ben- 
jamin FiTZPATEioK,  appointed  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Fitz- 
PATKiOK  was  duly  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Feloh  presented  the  credentials  of  Solon 
Borland,  elected  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Ambrose  H.  Ssvier. 

The  credentials  having  been  read,  Mr.  Bor- 
land was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Chaplain, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  the  election  of  a  Chaplain. 

The  Senators  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  on  the 
first  ballot,  the  numbers  appeared  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  votes 47 

Necessary  to  a  choice 24 

For  Mr.  Slicer 28 

Mr.  Henshaw 6 

Mr.  Smith 9 

Mr.  Dewey 4 

Blank 1 

So  the  Eev.  Mr.  Slicer  was  re-elected  Chap- 
lain. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Thursday,  December  14. 
Death  of  Hon,  A,  D,  Sims, 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  was  received  by  Mr.  Campbell,  their 
Clerk,  announcing  that  the  House  had  received 
information  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  A.  D. 
Sims,  late  a  Eepresentative  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  thereupon. 

The  message  having  been  read — • 

Mr.  Bdtlee  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President  :  My  late  colleague,  the  Hon. 
Alexandee  Deomgoole  Sims,  whose  death  has 
been  announced  by  the  message  just  read,  took 
his  s§at  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress. 
A  few  days  before  his  sudden  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  at  Kings- 
tree,  South  Carolina,  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  returned  for  the  third  time,  by  the  same 
district  to  Congress.  These  marks  of  popular 
favor  were  honorable  evidence  that  he  had  won 
and  retained  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent 
constituency. 
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Mr.  Sims  was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  in 
Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1803.  His 
highly  respectable  parents,  though  in  moderate 
circumstances,  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons 
who  placed  a  high  value  on  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education;  and  two  of  their  sons 
attained  eminence  and  distinction,  and  by  their 
success  in  life,  made  a  worthy  requital  for  the 
sacrifices  of  their  parents. 

The  deceased,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  if  not 
a,  scholar  in  the  highest  import  of  that  term, 
was  a  gentleman  of  excellent  intellect,  and  of 
various  and  elegant  literary  attainments.  His 
brother  (late  a  professor  of  Alabama  Univer- 
sity) was  an  eminent  divine  and  ripe  scholar. 
My  colleague,  after  passing  through  his  ordi- 
nary academic  course,  became  a  student  in  the 
North  Carolina  University,  and  continued  in 
that  institution  until  his  junior  year,  when, 
perhaps  attracted  by  the  high  reputation  of 
Dr.  Nott,  for  whose  character  he  seemed  to 
have  entertained  a  pious  veneration,  he  joined 
one  of  the  higher  classes  in  Union  College  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  graduated  in 
that  institution  in  1823,  leaving  behind  him  a 
high  reputation  for  capacity  and  attainments, 
especially  in  those  branches  of  learning  com- 
prehending the  tasteful  pursuits  of  literature 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

On  his  return  from  college  he  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  (the  late  General  Deom- 
GOOLE,)  and,  for  one  or  two  years  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  practised  in  the  courts 
of  Virginia.  His  success  not  being  equal  to 
his  expectation  or  the  aspirations  of  his  ambi- 
tion— for  he  was  an  ambitious  man — he  re- 
moved, in  1826,  to  Darlington  district,  South 
Carolina,  and  took  charge  of  an  academy.  In 
this  situation  he  was  eminently  useful,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  enduring  friendships, 
to  which  he  may  perhaps  have  been  indebted 
for  his  subsequent  success  in  life.  Some  of 
his  pupils  are  now  citizens  of  distinction,  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  teach- 
er and  preceptor,  and  perhaps  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  movements  he  has  left  behind 
him,  are  the  intelligent  citizens  who  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  instructions  derived 
from  him. 

Mr.  Sims  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  South 
Cai'olina  in  the  year  1829,  and  soon  acquired  a 
lucrative  practice.  As  a  counsellor,  solicitor, 
and  advocate,  I  can  speak  of  him  with  unfeign- 
ed pleasure.  Ha  was  engaged  in  the  most  im- 
portant causes  on  his  circuit,  and  was  always 
equal  to  them.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  some 
of  his  arguments  are  marked  by  research, 
learning,  and  ability. 

His  ambition  aspired  rather  more  to  political 
distinction  than  to  forensic  reputation,  and  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  the  responsible  duties  of 
public  life,  he  took  an  active  part  in  popular 
meetings  in  the  exciting  politics  of  the  time.  In 
1840  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina.  His  efforts  here  en- 
hanced his  reputation  among  his  constituents 


and  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

His  career  in  that  body  is  better  known  to 
others  present  than  to  myself.  Judging  from 
a  notice  taken  of  him  in  a  late  book  of  bio- 
graphical sketches,  he  has  acquired  something 
like  a  historical  reputation.  In  early  life  he 
was  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eepublican  party,  and  throughout  his  po- 
litical career  he  adhered  to  them  with  consist- 
ency and  firmness. 

Mr.  Sims  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree 
what  is  implied  in  the  term  address.  He  was 
a  pleasing  speaker,  a  man  of  frank  and  concili- 
atory manners,  and  of  kind  and  tolerant  dis- 
position. 

The  triumph  of  his  late  success,  and  his  sud- 
den death,  were  brought  in  instructive  pi-ox- 
imity  with  each  other,  and  are  mournful  com- 
mentaries on  the  mutability  of  human  life,  and 
the  nothingness  of  human  ambition. 

If  he  had  faults,  Mr.  President,  (and  who  of 
us  is  without  them  ? — "  the  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness,")  let  them  sleep  with  him  in 
the  grave,  the  common  lot  and  the  rebuking 
leveler  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate  has  heard 
with  deep  sensibility  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  D.  Sims,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  01"  EEPEBBENTATITES. 

Thubsdat,  December  14. 

Samuel  A.  Beidses,  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, appeared  this  day  and  took  his  seat. 

Death  of  Son.  Alexander  Dromgoole  Sims. 

Mr.  "Wallace  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  rise,  sir,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  honorable  body  to  an  afilictive  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  which  has  de- 
prived this  House  of  one  of  its  most  useful 
members,  and  the  State  of  South  Carolina  of  a 
much  valued  and  honored  citizen. 

On  the  16th  day  of  November  last,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  my  colleague,  the 
honorable  Alexandee  Deomgoole  Sims,  breath- 
ed his  last,  in  the  village  of  Kingstree,  "Wil- 
liamsbm-g  district,  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  died,  surrounded  by  devoted  friends, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  he  so  ably  and  faith- 
fully represented  on  this  floor. 

The  approach  of  death,  even  when  his  fatal 
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dart  is  pointed  at  the  aged  and  infii-m,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  is  always  terrible ;  hut  it  is 
calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  feelings 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  solemnity,  when  the 
blow  falls  upon  the  young,  or  when  a  brother, 
in  all  the  pride  of  his  strength,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  health  and  manhood,  fuU  of  hope  and  of 
promise,  is  stricken  down  before  our  eyes,  and 
his  connection  with  the  things  of  this  world 
forever  dissolved. 

A  few  days  only  has  passed  since  my  honor- 
able colleague  filled  that  seat  (pointing  to  Mr. 
Sms's  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House)  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  to  himself  and  his  country. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  fuU  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  and  apparently  with  a  long  and 
honorable  career  of  usefulness  and  distinction 
in  the  path  of  life  before  him.  But  when  most 
nnlooked  for  by  himself  or  his  friends,  "  the 
silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  pitcher  broken  at 
the  fountain,"  and  he  now  calmly  sleeps,  un- 
disturbed and  unshaken  by  the  rude  blasts  of 
life,  "in  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living." 

This  awful  dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  of  consequence  not  only  to  the  dead, 
to  the  immortal  destiny  of  our  departed  friend, 
but  is  full  of  instruction  and  admonition  to  the 
living  also.  It  most  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
frail  and  uncertain  tenure  of  human  life,  the  van- 
ity and  nothingness  of  all  human  ambition  and 
human  pursuits,  and  that,  of  a  truth,  "  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

Mr.  Sims  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was 
born  in  Brunswick  county,  in  that  State,  in 
the  year  1803.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  graduated  at  Union  College,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  After  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
course,  he  read  law  with  his  friend  and  relative 
General  Dromgoole,  at  one  time  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  honorable  body  from  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  Darlington  district, 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  1829, 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
courts  of  that  State,  where  he  soon  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  in  the  practice  of 
which  he  continued  until  the  year  1840,  when 
he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  Darlington,  in  which  service  he 
continued  until  elected  to  Congress,  in  1844. 
And  his  constituency,  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent in  the  State,  have  pronounced  their  ap- 
proval of  his  course  as  a  member  of  this  hon- 
orable body,  by  re-electing  him  twice  to  the 
same  responsible  position,  his  last  election  hav- 
ing transpired  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

Mr.  Sims  was  a  statesman  of  the  State-rights 
school,  and  his  public  life — at  all  times  distin- 
guished by  much  ability,  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty — 
was  in  strict  conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
true  republican  faith. 

Of  our  departed  friend  it  may  he  truly  said, 
he  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  true  patriot — 


the  honest  man  and  the  worthy  citizen.  But 
it  has  pleased  an  aU-wise  Providence  to  remove 
him  hence ;  and  while  we  bow  with  humble 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  the 
destinies  of  nations  as  well  aa  individuals  in 
his  hand,  we,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  loss  of  a  citizen  of  such  distinguished 
public  worth  and  ability  is  indeed  a  public 
calamity. 

In  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  suitable  and  ap- 
propriate honors  may  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  I  move,  sir,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  this  House,  from  a 
sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Alexandek  D. 
Sims,  deceased,  late  a  member  of  this  body,  ■will  go 
into  mourning  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That,  aa  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Alexandek 
D.  Sims,  this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

And  the  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
twelve  o'clock. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  18. 
Railroad  across  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  being 
the  bill  to  make  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies,  for  a  limited 
time,  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  which 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Benton"  then  said :  Mr.  President,  the 
object  of  that  bill  has  been  very  fully  set  forth 
by  the  petition  of  the  memorialists,  which  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  several  days  since,  and 
which  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate 
for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  reprinted  in  the 
newspapers  in  this  city,  and  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  object  which  the  petition  so  fully,  and 
yet  so  briefly  and  clearly  points  out,  needs 
nothing  at  all  from  me  to  enhance  it  in  the 
estimation  of  this  body  or  the  country.  It  is 
vain,  sir,  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 
This  great  object,  favored  by  all  persons  and 
circumstances  and  considerations,  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  me. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract 
with  those  petitioners  for  a  limited  time,  and 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount. 

The  conclusion  of  this  contract  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be- 
cause in  his  hands  alone  is  the  great  business  of 
the  mail  steamers  plying  between  our  posses- 
sions on  the  Atlantic  and  our  possessions  on 
tlie  Pacific  side  of  North  America.  These 
mail  steamers  are  designed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  become  auxiliary  and  subservient  to  the 
naval  operations  of  the  United  States,  liable  to 
become  a  part  of  its  naval  force,  and  on  that 
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aocoimt  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  to  whom  their  immediate 
supervision  would  seem  to  helong. 

Nor  does  this  bill  command  the  Secretary  of 
"War — to  whom,  also,  might  be  referred  the 
approval  of  such  contracts  with  propriety — to 
conclude  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  the 
person  to  whom  the  bill  refers  the  conclusion 
of  the  contract,  because  he  already  has  in  his 
hands  the  great  business  of  controlling  the 
Steamships  which  carry  mails  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremes  of  our  posses- 
sions, and  it  only  lacks,  sir,  that  a  link  be  com- 
pleted which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  to  perfect  the  communication 
between  the  two  sides  of  our  continent. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  transportation 
of  naval  as  well  as  military  stores ;  therefore, 
it  very  appropriately  refers  the  completion  of 
the  contract  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  persons,  Mr.  President,  named  in  the 
biU,  and  who,  if  the  bill  passes,  are  those  with 
whom  the  contract  will  be  made,  are  persons 
who,  in  my  opinion,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
favorable  consideration.  They  are,  in  the  first 
place,  persons  who  are  acquainted  practically 
with  what  they  undertake  to  do.  One  of  the 
petitioners,  Mr.  Stephens,  is  known  throughout 
the  reading  world  for  his  travels  in  a  part  of 
South  America,  which  lies  near  the  country 
over  which  this  road  is  to  run.  Besides  being 
known  as  a  traveller  in  all  this  region,  he  has 
visited  the  isthmus  in  company  with  two  en- 
gineers, to  ascertain  for  himself,  not  merely  the 
practicability,  but  the  cost  of  the  work ;  and, 
though  necessarily  aided  by  the  surveys  which 
have  been  made  heretofore  under  the  contracts 
of  different  governments,  he  has  nevertheless 
examined  every  inch  of  ground  himself,  accom- 
panied by  skilful  engineers,  who  have  made 
their  own  report  of  the  route.  He  has  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject,  and  without  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  it  is  in  vain  for  anybody  to 
undertake  it. 

The  company  who  apply  for  this  privilege 
have  another  recommendation — that  of  capi- 
tal to  accomplish  it.  They  then,  sir,  have 
another  recommendation,  which  is,  an  interest 
in  the  completion  of  the  work.  They  are  the 
contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus.  They  have 
already  put  afloat  three  steamers  of  the  first 
class,  which  have  cost  them  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  These  steamers  are  now  passing 
around  to  commence  the  business  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus.  They 
have,  then,  a  great  sum  already  embarked  in 
this  business,  and  they  have  a  direct  interest  in 
making  successful  the  large  amount  of  money 
which  they  have  invested  on  the  other  side. 
They  who  undertake  to  carry  "persons  and 
things  "  from  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  are 
those  who,  above  all  others,  are  the  most  in- 
terested in  having  the  means  of  accomplishing, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  transit  across 
the  isthmus  of  the  "persons  and  things  "in 


the  transportation  of  which  their  success  de- 
pends. They  have  a  direct  interest  in  their 
money  already  invested,  and  they  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

They  have  another  reason,  Mr.  President, 
why  they  should  have  this  grant  from  us. 
They  already  have  it  from  the  Government 
which  owns  the  country — from  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Granada — and  are  at  this  time  in 
possession  of  the  privilege  of  opening  this  road. 

I  will  read  to  the  Senate  the  letter  of  Gene- 
ral Herran,  Minister  from  New  Granada  to  this 
Government,  procured  by  these  three  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  AspinwaU,  Stephens,  and  Ohaun- 
oey.    It  is  dated — 

Legation  op  New  Granada, 

Washington,  Sec.  18,  1848. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  had  various  conferences  with 
Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  as  representative  of  the 
association  which  you  have  formed,  and  with  powers 
sufBcient  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
railroad  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  under  the  con- 
ditions which,  in  the  name  of  my  Government,  I 
have  proposed  to  him.  From  these  conferences 
it  has  resulted  that  Mr.  Stephens  has  given  me  suffi- 
cient guarantees,  bejides  those  which  are  expressed 
in  the  privilege  conceded  to  Matthew  Klein,  under 
date  of  the  8th  of  June,  1847,  to  insure  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work,  [this  is  a  very  material  statement, 
sir,]  and  that  your  association  binds  itself  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  I  have  proposed  in  favor  of 
New  Granada,  besides  those  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  privilege. 

In  virtue  of  this  agreement,  I  declare  that  you 
are  in  possession  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  the 
Government  of  New  Granada  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

I  am,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
P.  A.  HERKAN. 
Messrs.  W.   H.  Aspinwall,  Jno.   Stephens,  and 
Henry  Chauncet. 

This  letter  is  in  Spanish,  sir,  and  I  give  it  a 
literal  translation  as  I  go  en.  The  last  sentence 
is  perhaps  the  most  essential  of  all.  "In  vir- 
tue of  this  agreement  I  declare  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  the 
Government  of  New  Granada  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  over  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama." 

So,  that,  Mr.  President,  besides  securing  to 
these  applicants  this  contract  heretofore,  as 
stated  by  them  in  their  petition,  the  Minister 
of  New  Granada  has  now,  on  this  day,  given 
them  an  oifioial  letter  declaring  that  they  are 
in  possession  of  it.  And  it  is  probable  that 
the  Minister  himself  may  be  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  when  I  make  this  declaration,  that 
he  has,  on  this  day,  and  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  now  used,  declared  that  these  per- 
sons are  in  possession  of  the  privilege  granted 
by  that  Government.  Let  it  be  known  that 
this  day  the  parties  are  in  possession. 

I  deem  it  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  that,  after 
the  delays  which  have  taken  place  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  in  executing  some  easy 
and  practicable  communication  between  these 
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two  great  oceans,  the  time  has  arrived  now 
when  the  great  work  can  be  accomplished. 
Two  Governments,  both  in  the  New  World, 
republics,  and  friendly  to  each  other,  have 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  execution  of  this  work.  An  article  has 
been  inserted  in  the  treaty,  unanimously  agreed 
to  on  the  part  of  the  American  Senate,  by 
which,  sir,  we  acquire  an  interest,  an  invalu- 
able interest,  in  the  use  of  that  work,  provided 
we  use  the  right  secured  to  us  of  opening  the 
way  across  the  isthmus. 

This  is  done  by  two  Eepublies — ^powers  of 
the  New  World — acting  together  in  making 
this  treaty,  and  taking  into  their  own  hands 
as  appropriate,  the  great  work  which  is  to 
carry  into  effect  the  great  idea  of  Columbus, 
in  proposing  to  go  west  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  east.  It  is  now  in  our  power  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  petitioners  undertake  to  do  it 
within  three  years ;  and  that  undertaking  is 
made  by  an  actual  view,  an  actual  examination 
by  engineers  of  the  whole  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. Their  contract  with  the  Government 
of  New  Granada  gives  them  eight  years  in 
which  to  do  this  work.  The  privilege  of  which 
they  alone  are  now  in  possession  expires  after 
eight  years,  and  does  not  expire  for  eight 
years ;  but,  actuated  by  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  anxious  to  comply  with  the  universal 
desire  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  great  oceans,  these  petitioners  are  ready  to 
accomplish  this  work  within  less  than  half  the 
time. 

This  is  as  desirable  to  us,  to  the  Government 
of  this  country,  and  to  all  who  have  yet  to 
traverse  the  two  oceans,  as  it  is  to  them.  Their 
interest  requires  it,  and  our  convenience,  and 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  our  own  business 
requires  it  also.  In  the  case  of  this  company — 
informed  as  they  are — acquainted  as  they  are 
with  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  and  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  capital  to  accom- 
plish it — already  having  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  the  line,  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  returns  which  they  have  themselves  to 
get  from  capital  already  laid  out — we  have 
every  possible  human  guarantee  that  these 
gentlemen  will  have  the  work  accomplished 
within  the  time  which  they  name.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  a 
subject  of  rejoicing,  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  one  of  the  first  powers  in  the  world, 
shall  be  the  first  to  carry  out  the  great  idea 
of  Oolnmbus  of  going  west  to  obtain  the  east. 
Other  plans  may  follow,  sir.  There  is  one  con- 
templated across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
by  an  English  company.  Let  it  go  on.  Let  it 
succeed.  Let  there  be  as  many  as  possible. 
But,  sir,  when  that  work  is  accomplished,  it  is 
still  a  British  work.  It  is  none  of  ours.  It  is 
not  guaranteed  to  us  by  treaties.  We  will  have 
to  take  our  chance  along  with  other  nations. 

We  may  also,  sir,  in  time,  perhaps  before 
long,  accomplish  the  great  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson 


in  sending  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,_the  great  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
amine into  the  practicability  of  opening  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent. We  may  Ixave  an  American  road  yet  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  :  but  that  must  be  a  work 
of  time.  The  work  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  may  be  called  a  foreign  work,  as 
it  concerns  us.  This  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  may  be  considered  an  American  work, 
and  that  will  be  completed  immediately.  I 
hope,  then,  that  the  Senators  may  see  that 
every  interest  and  every  feeling  that  belongs  to 
the  Americans — for  I  appropriate  that  term  by 
way  of  distinction  to  the  first  power  in  the 
New  World — should  make  us  anxious  to  ac- 
complish this  work,  and  to  do  it  at  once. 
Great  will  be  the  pride  of  all  America  to  be 
the  first  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  to  accom- 
plish it  under  circumstances  which  will  give  it 
a  national  character  with  respect  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bebese.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  at 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  this  important  enterprise.  I  shall 
leave  that  for  some  other  and  more  auspicious 
time.  But  I  rise  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  will  not 
attempt  to  precipitate  action  upon  this  bill, 
nor  attempt  to  get  a  vote  of  the  Senate  upon 
it  to-day,  nor  this  week,  but  that  he  will  give 
us  ample  time  and  abundant  opportunity  to 
consider  it  fully  in  aU  its  details,  and  in  its 
whole  scope.  I  rise,  sir,  merely  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  received  information,  upon 
which  I  can  implicitly  rely,  that  a  far  more 
beneficial  proposition  than  this  presented  by 
the  Committee- on  Military  Affairs,  wiU  very 
soon  be  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

Sir,  this  is  a  vast  matter,  and  a  vast  under- 
taking which  these  individuals,  the  memorialists 
to  this  Government,  are  about  to  attempt,  and 
for  which  they  are  to  receive  the  sanction, 
patronage,  and  funds  of  the  Government.  If 
I  undergtand  any  thing  about  it,  this  road  will 
be  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  which,  at  a  cost 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  would 
amount  to  a  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
doUars.  And  now,  sir,  by  this  bill  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  pay  to  them,  for  twenty 
years,  six  millions  of  dollars  for  transportation 
of  all  kinds,  leaving  a  profit  of  four  millions, 
without  counting  the  tolls  levied  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  may 
pass  over  the  route. 

The  Senator  says  we  have  obtained  the  right 
to  pass  across  the  isthmus  by  treaty  with  New 
Granada,  and  that  that  riglit  will  be  gone  un- 
less we  exercise  it.  What  is  that  right  desig- 
nated by  the  35th  article  of  the  treaty  ?  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  right  of  way  guaranteed 
to  us,  and  we  are  not  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tion of  constructing  a  road  in  order  to  secure 
the  privileges  guaranteed  by  this  right  of  way. 

I  hope  the  attention  of  the  Senate  will  be 
called  to  this  matter,  and  to  the  vast  sum  of 
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money  proposed  to  be  paid  to  these  gentle- 
men ;  and  that  Senators  wiU  bear  in  mind  that 
a  proposition  much  more  favorable  will  be 
presented  to  them.  The  Senate,  therefore, 
should  not  act  hastUy  upon  this  subject,  but 
give  us  all  time  to  look  into  it,  and  to  make  up 
our  minds  fully  in  regard  to  it. 


HOtrSE  OP   EEPEESENTATITES. 
Wednesdat,  December  20. 
Territorial  Government. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Territories,  reported  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Territorial  Government  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia, which  was  read  and  committed. 


IN  SENATE. 

Friday,  January  5,  1849. 
Purchase  of  Cuba. 
The    following    resolution,   offered  by  Mr. 
MiLLBE,  December  18,  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration : 

Mesohed,  That  the  President  of  the  TJnited 
States  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether 
any,  and  what  negotiations  or  correspondence  have 
taken  place  between  this  GoTernment  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  or  between  any  persons  acting 
under  the  direction  or  authority  of  either  Govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States ;  and  that  he  communicate  to  the 
Senate  copies  of  such  negotiations  or  correspond- 
ence, so  far  as  the  same  may  be  communicated 
consistently  with  the  public  interest. 

Opposition  being  manifested — 

Mr.  MiLLEK  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  but  the  call  was 
Eot  sustained. 

Mr.  EtrsK  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  but  withdrew  the  motion. 

Several  Sbnatoes  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  Miller  rose  to  offer  some  explanations 
concerning  the  resolution ;  when — 

Mr.  Dickinson"  said  the  question  was  not 
now  debatable. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  who 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  wOl 
withdraw  his  motion,  in  order  to  allow  me  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr.  EnsK.  I  have  no  objections,  so  far  as 
the  subject  is  under  mj  control,  to  allow  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  offer  any  ex- 
planations he  may  be  pleased  to  make.  For 
one,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  negotia- 
tions or  correspondence  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  two  Governments  named  in  the  resolu- 
tion; and  the  only  authority  for  entertaining 
any  such  belief,  on  the  part  of  any  one,  is  a 
few  vague  rumors  which  have  been  circulated 
in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  state  to  the  Senate 
that  this  resolution  is  in  the  ordinary  form  of 


resolutions  of  inquiry  of  this  nature.  The 
answer  to  the  resolution  is  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  If  he  thinks  it 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  to  give 
the  information  asked  for,  he  may  decline  to 
furnish  it. 

When  the  resolution  was  called  up  a  few 
days  since,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ber- 
rien) suggested  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  not 
strictly  in  order  to  present  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  in  open  Senate,  but  that  it  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  executive  session.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  looking  into  the  prece- 
dents of  this  kind,  and  I  find  abundance  of 
them,  which  authorized  the  presentation  of 
this  resolution  in  open  Senate. 

Eesolutions  requiring  infonnation  from  the 
President  in  regard  to  correspondence  between 
this  Union  and  other  nations  might,  perhaps, 
develop  matters  which  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  deliberate  and  act  upon  in  executive 
session.  But  in  the  cases  of  the  negotiations 
between  this  Government  and  Mexico,  and  in 
the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  negotiations  between  this 
Government  and  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
the  Territory  of  Oregon,  resolutions  of  this 
kind  were  offered  and  received  in  open  Senate. 
Therefore  the  resolution  is  not  subject  to  any 
objection  of  that  character. 

Again:  I  consider  that  the  subject  matter 
of  this  resolution  is  not  of  the  ordinary  char- 
acter. This  matter  of  purchasing  foreign  na- 
tions, people,  and  territories,  is  not  of  the  or- 
dinary character  of  the  negotiations  between 
nations.  Hence  I  deemed  it  proper  to  offer 
this  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  country  whether  any-  negotiations  of  this 
kind  have  been  carried  on  between  this  and 
the  Spanish  Government. 

My  impression  at  the  time  I  offered  the  reso- 
lution was,  and  still  is,  that  if  any  such  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  nations  are  in  pro- 
gress, the  country  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
fact :  the  country  should  know  it  before  the 
object  of  the  negotiation  is  consummated ;  and 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  I  presented  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Ettsk.  I  wish  simply  to  ask  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  Jersey,  if  he  entertains 
any  suspicion  that  such  negotiations  or  corre- 
spondence are  or  have  been  in  progress  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Since  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Texas  has  propounded  the  question,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  such  suspicions.  I  know 
very  well,  sir,  that  the  pretty  general  impres- 
sion of  the  country  is,  that  something  of  the 
kind  has  been  going  on,  and  my  only  object  in 
offering  the  resolution  was  to  elicit  the  ti'jith, 
and  quiet  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  FooTE.  From  the  manner  in  which  this 
subject  has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator 
"  from  New  Jersey,  I  feel  myself  authorized  to 
propound  an  inquiry  to  him,  which  he  may 
answer  or  not,  at  his  pleasure  and  discretion. 
I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  the  event  of  his 
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ascertaimng  that  any  correspondence  or  nego- 
tiations in  reference  to  this  subject  have  ac- 
tually taken  place,  he  is  prepared  to  assume  an 
attitude  hostile  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
this  country,  and  whether  he  is  or  is  not  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  the  subject  ?  If  he  is  not 
prepared  to  act,  then  I  think  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this  resolution.  If,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
correspondence  or  negotiation  having  actually 
occurred,  or  being  in  progress,  intends  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  its  consummation,  there  is  some 
reason  for  his  resolution ;  but  if  he  intends  to 
remain  inactive,  and  is  resolved  that  no  action 
shall  follow  after  the  information  shall  be  ob- 
tained, I  mnst  repeat  that  I  see  not  the  slight- 
est reason  whatever  for  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  renew  the  motion  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York  will  withdraw  his  motion  for 
a  moment,  in  order  that  I  may  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DiOKiNsoN.  I  will  withdraw  my  motion 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  renew  it 
after  he  has  made  his  reply. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  would  not  like  to  renew  the 
motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  my- 
self, but  I  have  no  doubt  others  will  do  it. 
The  gentleman  can  renew  it  himself. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  will  withdraw  my  motion 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  MiLLBE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it 
■would  be  wise  in  me  to  reserve  my  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
till  the  facts  of  the  case  are  laid  before  the 
country.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  my 
opinions  or  intentions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
My  own  opinion  is  made  up  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  shall  be  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  this  coun- 
try, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  would  simply  state,  that  if 
such  be  the  determination  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  he  will  find  himself 
in  an  awkward  position  in  less  than  four 
months,  for  the  President  elect  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  and  has  so 
declared  himself. 

Mr.  Dickinson  renewed  his  motion  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HiLE  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas,23,  nays  19. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Tuesday,  January  9. 

Admission  of  California. 

Mr.  Beeeibn,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the  biU  for 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a 


State,  reported  the  same  back  without  amend- 
ment, and  submitted  a  report  in  writing. 
The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 


"Wednesday,  January  17. 
Seduced  Sates  of  Postage. 

Mr.  NiLES  moved  to  postpone  the  prior  or- 
ders of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  take  up  the  bill 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bOl 
was  taken  up  and  considered  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  bill  was  read  by  sections. 

Mr.  NiLEs.  The  question  is  upon  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee have  had  these  amendments  under  con- 
sideration since  they  were  printed ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  they 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  some  parts 
of  the  section  relating  to  foreign  letter  postage. 
I  have  to  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  fourth  section,  adopting  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  the  treaty  with  England — which  we 
are  bound  by  that  treaty  to  adopt — with  re- 
spect to  our  postal  connections  with  her ;  and 
which  rules,  from  the  consideration  of  having 
uniformity  in  the  matter,  they  have  concluded 
to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  postal  arrangements 
with  all  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  NiLES.  Mr.  President,  I  presume  the 
Senate  would  obtain  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
section  and  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute from  their  reading ;  but,  perhaps  a  few 
words  of  explanation  will  not  be  amiss.  By 
the  recent  treaty  with  England,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  rate  of  steam  postage  on  all  letters 
conveyed  in  her  mails  into  that  country,  or  in 
any  mails  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  at  sixteen  cents ;  with  the  additional 
provision,  also,  that  the  inland  postage  of  let- 
ters for  England  through  the  United  States 
shall  be  five  cents,  and  the  inland  postage  of 
our  letters  through  Great  Britain  three  cents — 
making  twenty-four  cents,  as  the  combined 
postage  on  letters  going  in  our  steamers  or 
their  steamers.  Well,  sir,  as  we  were  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  these  rates  in  our  "in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain,  we  thought  it 
best  to  make  the  rule  applicalsle  to  all  other 
countries,  and  therefore  fixed  the  uniform  rata 
of  postage  upon  all  other  foreign  letters  con- 
veyed in  our  mails  at  twenty-one  cents ;  this 
rate  to  prevail  with  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
foreign  country  with  whom  we  have  established 
mail  lines.  This  amount  of  twenty-one  cents 
is  uniform  in  its  application  to  other  countries, 
so  that  a  person  can  send  a  letter  from  Liver- 
pool, Bremen,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, at  precisely  the  same  rate  of  postage  as 
it  is  received  at  New  York.  The  same  rate 
applies  in  regard  to  letters  received  from  for- 
eign countries,  it  being  deemed  necessary  by 
the  committee  to  preserve  as  much  uniformity 
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as  possible ;  it  making,  therefore,  no  difference 
between  letters  received  at  New  York  from 
abroad,  and  those  which  may  be  received  at 
any  distant  part  of  the  country,  fixing  the  Eng- 
lish postage  in  all  cases  at  five  cents. 

The  section  provides  further,  in  regard  to 
letters  not  conveyed  in  the  foreign  mails  of  the 
United  States,  where  we  cannot  control  the 
postage,  except  the  English  postage,  that  the 
same  principle  shall  obtain,  fixing  the  rate  of 
postage  on  letters  thus  conveyed  at  five  cents. 
This  is  the  whole  charge  we  impose  on  them. 
They  of  course  will  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of 
foreign  postage,  sixteen  cents  in  British  mails 
— the  only  country  that  has  any  mail  line  es- 
tablished permanently  to  the  United  States. 

A  further  provision  is  made  in  this  section 
with  regard  to  letters  conveyed  in  private  ves- 
sels that  do  not  carry  regular  public  mails. 
The  section  is  limited  to  letters  that  are  ac- 
tually posted  in  the  United  States.  Thus  they 
are  received  by  such  vessels,  and  when  they 
cbme  into  our  ports  go  to  the  post  ofiice ;  and 
the  provision  is,  that  those  that  come  from 
such  vessels  to  the  post  office,  or  go  from  the 
post  office  to  such  vessels,  pay  five  cents  post- 
age, including  inland  postage;  so  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  postage,  may  be 
the  same.  As  this  section  covers  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  for  foreign  postage,  there  is 
also  a  provision  in  regard  to  postage  on 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  though 
the  postage  upon  this  description  of  mailable 
matter  has  also  been  controlled  by  the  treaty 
with  England.  The  treaty  fixes  the  rate  of 
postage  on  a  newspaper  by  its  weight;  the 
English  rate  of  postage  upon  a  newspaper  being 
one  penny  English  currency,  while  we  have 
adopted  two  cents.  This  is  a  very  low  post- 
age, and  the  committee  had  some  doubts 
whether  the  sum  would  cover  the  English 
postage  as  well  as  the  steam  postage ;  but, 
considering  that  the  bill  proposes  to  reduce 
the  newspaper  postage  at  home  to  one  cent 
and  to  half  a  cent,  they  thought  it  on  the 
whole  best  to  preserve  uniformity,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  rate  stand  at  two 
cents,  including  the  steam  postage  as  well  as 
inland.  So  that  newspapers  as  well  as  letters 
can  be  received  throughout  the  United  States 
at  uniform  rates  of  two  cents ;  the  same  to 
those  going  out  of  the  country. 

In  respect  to  pamphlets,  the  custom  of  the 
English  postal  system  is  a  singular  one.  They 
adopt  a  low  rate  for  the  first  ounce,  a  higher 
rate  for  the  second,  and  so  progress  upwards. 
We  have  adopted  their  rule  in  part.  We  pro- 
pose the  rate  of  two  cents — a  sum  to  which 
we  are  confined  in  the  treaty  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned — for  the  first  ounce,  including 
English  postage,  and  we  increase  the  postage 
on  such  mail  matter  as  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines, according  to  weight.  We  propose  to 
advance  the  postage  as  the  weight  increases, 
but  not  to  continue  the  principle  of  progression 


as  the  English  law  does.  We  merely  propose 
to  double  the  charge  upon  all  exceeding  the  first 
rate.  The  first  rate  is  two  ounces.  The  Eng- 
lish mail  carries  two  ounces  for  one  penny. 
Our  old  law  fixed  the  rate  at  two  and  a  half 
cents,  and  one  cent  for  every  succeeding  ounce. 
I  think  we  have  had  very  good  reasons  for 
making  these  changes,  particularly  in  regard 
to  letters.  With  regard  to  these  pamphlets, 
which  are  an  important  item  in  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  I  think,  is  very  liberal — about 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  fixes  the  first  rate  of 
two  ounces  at  two  cents,  all  beyond  that  at  two 
cents  the  ounce ;  and  this  in  the  progression 
is  considerably  below  the  English  rate  of  post- 
age for  similar  matter.  The  first  rate,  as  I 
have  said,  of  this  class  of  matter  is  two  ounces, 
which  is  subject  to  one  penny  postage  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  we  have  been  bound  by  the 
treaty  not  to  increase.  The  first  rate  of  two 
ounces  is  two  cents,  and  an  additional  two 
cents  for  all  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly 
very  desirable  that  this  bill  should  be  acted  up- 
on, and  acted  upon  promptly.  But  it  is  still  more 
desirable  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  intelligi- 
bly. Now,  if  I  understand  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  that 
portion  of  his  remarks  I  have  been  able  to  hear, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  foreign  postage,  it  is  an  entirely  new  bill,  reg- 
ulating the  whole  subject  matter  of  foreign  post- 
age as  applied  to  letters,  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, and  every  thing  of  that  description ;  and 
likewise  as  affecting  the  question  of  franking, 
this  amendment  is  a  most  important  one.  It 
has  just  been  offered,  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  Senators  have  not  been  able  to  give 
it  a  satisfactory  examination ;  and,  for  one,  I 
would  much  prefer  that  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  printed  by 
the  Senate  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

Mr.  NiLES  was  imderstood  to  say  that  he 
thought  Senators  had  had  time  to  consider  the 
whole  subject.  He  thought  that  if  Senators 
had  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  amendment 
when  it  was  read,  and  to  his  subsequent  expla- 
nation of  it,  they  would  have  been  able  to  un- 
derstand the  subject  very  well ;  but  he  pre- 
sumed that,  on  account  of  the  noise  which 
prevailed  in  the  Chamber,  some  Senators  had 
not  been  able  to  hear  the  amendment  and  his 
remarks  upon  it  very  distinctly.  He  did  not 
know  when  they  would  have  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  to  consider  the  subject  than  the 
present.  The  whole  matter  had  been  before 
the  country  for  some  time,  and  the  bill  with 
the  original  amendments  had  been  printed  in 
all  the  newspapers,  and  he  presumed  they  had 
been  read  and  discussed  by  Senators  and  the 
people  generally.  The  amendment  which  he 
had  just  offered  was  one  which  he  presumed 
would    not    attract    much    attention    here, 
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although  one  of  very  great  use  to  the  country. 
The  original  amendments  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee had  been  printed,  but  the  amendment 
which  he  had  just  presented  did  not  come  from 
the  committee,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  have 
it  printed  at  all.  He  did  not  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  committee,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  offer  the  amendment  in  the  Senate,  in  order 
that  they  might  decide  upon  it  as  they  might 
deem  best. 

In  regard  to  the  section  that  had  just  been 
read,  aud  upon  which  he  had  made  a  few 
remarks,  he  would  say,  that  although  it  had 
been  considerably  altered  from  that  reported 
fi'om  the  committee,  it  was  much  the  same 
thing  in  substance  as  the  corresponding  section 
that  had  been  printed.  The  alterations  which 
had  been  made,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  late  treaty  in  regard  to  postal  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  entered  into  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  section 
reported  by  the  committee,  he  would  remark, 
the  foreign  postage  had  been  stated  at  twenty- 
one  cents.  That  was  the  sea  postage,  and  it 
left  the  inland  postage  in  this  country  and 
other  countries  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
here  and  the  laws  there.  But  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  inland  as  well 
as  the  sea  postage  upon  letters  passing  between 
the  two  countries,  it  had  been  thought  best 
that  all  foreign  postage  rates  should  be  made 
uniform,  and  in  consequence  the  amendment  to 
establish  the  uniform  rate  of  twenty-one  cents 
upon  all  letters  sent  to  or  received  from  for- 
eign countries  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Westoott.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Chair  whether  the  amendments  that  were  re- 
ported by  the  Post  Office  Committee  last  week 
have  been  adopted  ? 

The  Vice  Peesidbnt.  These  amendments 
have  not  been  adopted.  The  question  of  their 
adoption  is  now  pending,  and  also  upon  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  NiLES.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Datton,) 
and  others,  that  I  desire  to  get  the  action  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  amendments,  and,  if  they 
are  adopted,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bUl  in  order  to  have  it  printed  as 
amended. 

This  is  a  subject  which  every  one  must  see 
depends  very  much  upon  the  arrangement  and 
perfection  of  its  details.  "We  had  the  subject, 
under  consideration  nearly  the  whole  of  last 
session,  and  it  has  been  discussed  and  debated 
in  full ;  and,  as  the  merits  of  the  whole  bill 
depend  upon  the  details,  I  would  like  to  get 
these  amendments  acted  upon,  as  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  get  the  bill  and  amendments  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  a  connected  form,  and  that 
has  been  my  sole  object  to-day. 

Mr.  Peaeoe.     Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
amendments  to  this  bill  to  which  I  shall  be 
opposed ;  but  the  particular  amendment  under 
Vol.  XVT.— 19 


consideration  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  pro- 
per. That  amendment  relates  to  the  postage 
of  letters  sent  by  sea,  and  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  Postage  Committee. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
explained  that,  by  the  postal  arrangements 
with  Great  Britain,  certain  rates  of  postage 
have  been  imposed  upon  letters  sent  or  receiv- 
ed by  the  British  mail  steamers,  or  by  our 
own  mail  steamers,  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 
The  only  object  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  is  to  equalize 
the  rates  of  postage  upon  all  letters  sent  by 
sea.  It  is  manifest  and  proper  that  we  should 
not  have  one  rate  of  postage  where  letters  or 
papers  are  sent  to  or  received  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  another  rate  upon  letters  and  papers 
which  come  from  or  are  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea.  The  only  object  of  this 
amendment  is  to  equalize  the  rates  of  postage 
in  all  such  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
very  proper,  and  cannot  be  liable  to  any  manner 
of  objection.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
cannot,  I  think,  object  to  the  amendments  being 
acted  upon  In  committee,  and  then  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dayton,  (interposing.)  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

The  amendment  to  the  amenameut  was 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Thuesdat,  January  18. 

The  Question  as  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  MuLLiN  moved  to  add,  at  the  end  of  line 
491,  an  appropriation  of  the  same  amount 
($10,500)  for  the  same  officers,  &c.,  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin,  as  is  included  in  the  bill 
for  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  (on  a  pro-forma 
amendment  to  the  amendment,)  said  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  this  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary effort  which  had  ever  been  made  to 
organize  a  territorial  government.  A  propo- 
sition had  been  before  the  Senate  since  ths 
early  part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to 
organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  refused  to  pass  such  a 
bin.  But  here  was  an  effort  made  to  introduce 
into  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
an  item,  which,  per  ««,  established  a  territorial 
government  over  Minnesota.  Now,  was  it 
proper  to  introduce  a  proposition  of  this  kind 
into  a  general  appropriation  bill  ?  Gentlemen 
could  not  relieve  themselves  of  the  difficulty 
by  saying  that  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  ex- 
isted by  law ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  was  absolutely  certain  that  no  such  territo- 
rial government  did  exist.  Congress  had  au- 
thorized the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  com,e  into 
the  Union  as  a  State ;  they  had  come  in ;  and 
Minnesota,  the  part  which  had  been  stricken 
from  the  former  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  he 
apprehended,  could  not  be  called  a  Territory, 
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without  a  law  of  Congress  declaring  it  to  be  a 
.Territory. 

He  conceived  that  this  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  to  establish  a  territorial 
government  in  an  indirect  way.  He  would 
inquire  why  a  territorial  government  could  be 
established  in  this  manner  over  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  any  more  than  territorial  gov- 
ernments could  be  established  over  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Nebraska,  California,  or  New  Mexi- 
co? If  bills  were  necessary  to  establish 
territorial  governments  over  these,  why  was 
not  a  bill  equally  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  government  over  Minnesota?  If  Min- 
nesota required  to  have  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, let  a  bill  be  introduced  and  passed,  in 
the  usual  form,  for  that  purpose ;  but  let  them 
not  attempt  to  sneak  a  government  through  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SoHENOK  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  including  a  similar  provision  for  the 
Territory  of  Iowa. 

He  said  when  the  State  of  Iowa  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  there  had  been  left  without 
the  State  a  much  larger  territory — a  territory 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  portion  of 
the  former  Territory  of  "Wisconsin,  which  had 
been  left  out  of  the  State  of  "Wisconsin.  If  a 
Territory  was  to  be  erected  in  this  manner ; 
if  by  admitting  a  Delegate  they  drew  in  a 
Territory,  the  example  should  be  followed  up 
by  providing  also  for  a  much  larger  piece  of 
Iowa,  and  now  recognizing  and  providing  for  it 
as  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  Congress  would 
then  have  two  Territories  on  its  hands,  with- 
out all  the  trouble  of  requiring  the  Committee 
on  Territories  to  report  biUs,  and  those  bills 
to  pass  both  Houses,  and  be  approved  by 
the  President,  establishing  territorial  govern- 
ments, and  without  the  necessity  of  discussion 
upon  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  other  vexed  ques- 
tions. A  very  compendious  way  of  doing  the 
work !  It  was  true,  it  looked  rather  prepos- 
terous— if  any  thing  done  by  Congress  could  be 
considered  preposterous.  He  meant  this  with 
the  most  perfect  respect.  He  did  not  think 
this  House  could  do  any  thing  at  which  gen- 
tlemen ought  to  be  surprised. 

It  had  been  attempted  in  this  indirect  way 
to  admit  one  Territory  (of  "Wisconsin.)  Now, 
he  desired  gentlemen  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin.  One  had  organized  a  State 
government  by  th*  vote  of  its  people ;  so  had 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  a  small 
piece  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  left 
out  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  a 
piece  much  larger  had  been  left  out.  If  the 
one  piece  was  now  to  be  considered  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  so  also  should  the  other  be 
considered  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  He  hoped,  in- 
asmuch as  the  House  had  admitted  a  Delegate 
from  "W"isconBin,  they  would  go  on  and  provide  all 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
tlie  territorial  government,  and  that  they  would 
make  the  same  provision  for  Iowa,  in  anticipa- 


tion of  thir  holding  a  convention  and  sending  a 
Delegate.  He  did  this  to  save  the  consistency 
of  the  House ;  and  following  up  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  he 
moved  to  add  Iowa. 

Mr.  MuLLiN  modified  his  amendment  by  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Schenck's  amendment  thereto. 

The  question  was  therefore  on  an  amendment 
making  provision  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  terri- 
torial governments  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  Van  Dtke  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  "  Iowa." 

It  was  no  time  now  (he  said)  to  argue  the 
question  whether  the  Delegate  had  been  prop- 
erly admitted  from  Wisconsin,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Botden)  was 
disposed  to  do.  He  denied — it  was  not  true 
that  there  was  any  law  of  Congress  embracing, 
that  whole  territory  as  a  State.  The  law  of 
Congress  which  admitted  Wisconsin  as  a  State 
embraced  but  a  portion  of  what  was  once,  by  the 
law  of  Congress,  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 
But,  was  it  true  that  there  was  no  such  Terri- 
tory as  Wisconsin  ?  There  was  a  law  upon  our 
statute  book  creating  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  its  limits  were  given.  There  was  also 
a  law  upon  the  statute  book  carving  out  from, 
that  same  Territory  of  Wisconsin  a  State,  but 
leaving  the  balance  of  the  Territory  as  it  stood 
before.  But  the  act  of  Congress  which  carved 
out  that  portion  of  the  Territory  and  made  it  a. 
State,  did  not  repeal  in  words  or  effect  the  law. 
by  which  the  old  territorial  government  was 
given  to  the  Territory  of  "Wisconsin.  Con- 
gress had  admitted  about  half  of  that  Territory 
as  a  State,  and  it  was  claimed  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  former  law  was  annulled ;  and 
that,  too,  without  any  repealing  words — with- 
out any  antagonism.  If  this  were  true,  the 
people  residing  in  that  portion  of  the  Territory 
were  outlawed ;  society  was  there  reduced  to 
its  original  elements ;  there  were  no  judges,  no 
sheriffs,  no  judicial  tribunals,  and  all  the  laws 
which  Congress  had  ever  given  them  as  a  Ter- 
ritory had  been  abrogated  and  destroyed,  sim- 
ply because  Congress  had  erected  a  State  out  of 
a  portion  of  that  Territory. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Van  Dyke's 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment as  amended  was  rejected. 


IN  SENATE. 

Feidat,  January  19. 

Territory  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DotTGLAS  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  biU  establishing  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota. 

The  "Vice  Peesident.  The  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  asked 
for  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  King.  I  have  not  examined  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  bill  to  determine  satisfactorily 
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to  myself  what  number  of  citizens  of  the  United 
S(;ates  are  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  now  proposed  to  be  oi-ganized  into  a 
Territory.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
can  inform  me  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DouoLAS.  In  answer  to  that  question, 
I  would  state  that  my  impression  is,  that  there 
are  now  somewhere  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand  people  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  Territory,  though  aggregated  Into  compact 
settlements.  There  are  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  inhabitants  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  territorial  government. 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  willing,  sir,  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  all  our  people,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  provided  they  are  so  contig- 
uous to  each,  other  that  the  laws  can  easily  op- 
erate upon  them.  But  if  a  few  individuals  are 
located  here  and  there,  and  scattered  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  the  Senator  will  per- 
ceive at  once — as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
himself  nmst  be  aware — that  it  will  be  almost 
an  impossibility  to  establish  and  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  territorial  government. 

Mr.  Westoott.  I  would  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that,  a  day  or  two  since,  I  had 
a  very  interesting  conversation  with  the  dele- 
gate from  Minnesota  in  i-elation  to  this  very  sub- 
ject. Contiguous  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  I 
understand  there  are  about  six  thousand  people 
located  within  about  one  hundred  squaremiles  of 
the  territory.  This  settlement  polls  some  twelve 
hundred  votes,  and  this  delegate  with  whom  I 
had  the  conversation  was  elected  as  such  by 
that  settlement.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
settlements,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
just  stated,  compact  in  their  nature.  This  dele- 
gate has  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  great 
necessity  of  having  a  territorial  government  for 
Minnesota  by  a  variety  of  reasons.  Emigrants 
are  crowding  rapidly  into  the  Territory,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  building  mills  of  a  very  im- 
portant character.  They  are  absolutely  making 
improvements  on  the  rivers,  and  preparing  to 
make  a  dam  along  the  side  of  one  of  the  larger 
streams.  There  is  no  law  to  affect  the  action 
of  individuals  in  this  respect ;  and  in  fact  ever 
since  Wisconsin  w^as  admitted  into  the  Union, 
there  have  been  no  laws  of  any  description  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am 
told  there  are  some  forty  lawyers  practising 
there,  which  is  a  favorable  sign  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  extent  of  the  settlement.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
organization  of  a  government  over  them. 

Mr.  DoDSE,  of  Iowa.  The  establishment  of 
this  territorial  government  in  Minnesota  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  not  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  Territory,  but  to  those  of  my 
State.  There  is  no  existing  government  or  laws 
now  in  that  Territory.  Their  establishment 
has  been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  without 
reason  or  justice,  for  a  long  time  past.  A  bill 
similar  to  the  one  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  almost  unanimously  passed  the 


House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Ever  since  the  adoption  of  a  State  • 
constitution  by  Wisconsin,  this  Territory  has 
been  without  laws.  Whole  counties  that  were 
once  a  portion  of  Wisconsin  are  now  without 
any  law  whatever.  The  public  mind  has  look- 
ed anxiously  to  this  session  of  Congress  with 
the  expectation  of  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial government.  I  trust  that  no  opposition 
will  be  made  to  a  measure  that  has  been  so 
long  pending  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Butleh.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand 
this  matter,  part  of  the  territory  now  called 
Minnesota  formed  or  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  separating  it  from 
Wisconsin,  runs  down  from  the  western  point 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  St.  Croix  Eiver.  That 
river,  therefore,  forms  a  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant medium  of  communication  between  the 
settlers  in  this  territory  and  the  more  easterly 
portions  of  this  country,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  I  understand  there  are  many  inhabi- 
tants. They  have  hitherto  been  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  sincd  the  admission  of  that  Territory 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  these  settlers  have 
been  left  without  any  such  protection. 

All  that  part  of  the  territory  called  Minnesota 
lying  beyond  the  line  which  I  have  indicated, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi,  falls  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  is  impossible  for 
Congress  now  to  retrocede  it,  or  to  compel  Wis- 
consin to  take  it  back.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  are  now  without  the  protection  of 
law,  and  they  call  for  such  protection  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Union 
similarly  situated.  About  fourteen  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  are  settled  upon  that  portion 
of  the  territory  formerly  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  Wisconsin.  Beyond  the  Mississippi, 
I  believe,  there  is  another  settlement  upon  very 
good  land. 

Mr.  DoTjGLAS,  (in  his  seat.)  There  are  two 
settlements  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Butler.  Very  well ;  there  are  two  set- 
tlements, then.  I  understand  the  population 
is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  their  judicial 
matters  are  becoming  more  and  more  compli- 
cated every  day,  and  require  a  political  juris- 
diction of  some  kind  to  he  established  at  once. 
If  there  are  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  that 
territory,  they  certainly  demand  at  least  an  or- 
dinary territorial  government. 

Mr.  King.  I  wish  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  understand  that  my  object  was 
not  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government  over  this  country,  provided  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  in  that 
country  to  render  the  establishment  of  such  a 
form  of  government  over  them  proper  and  ex- 
pedient. I  have  thought,  however,  that  the 
movement  made  to  establish  such  a  govern- 
ment there  was  rather  premature ;  hut  the 
statement  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas)  that  there  are  some  ten  thou- 
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sand  Inliabitatits  in  that  country,  and  that  they 
"are  distributed  in  compact  settlements,  although 
distant  from  each  other,  has  obviated  my  ob- 
jections to  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  over  them. 

I  think,  however,  the  remarks  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  South  Carolina,  in  regard  to 
having  yielded  so  large  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory originally  belonging  to  that  section  of  the 
country,  from  which  five  States  were  to  be 
made,  and  five  only,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  and  additional  State,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  liberality  of  that  section  of  the  country 
in  which  I  live.  I  am  not  disposed  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  any  such  States,  if  of  rea- 
sonable dimensions,  although  their  formation 
might  be  supposed  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  particular 
interests  of  my  section  of  the  country.  I  wish 
the  same  feeling  actuated  other  quarters  of  this 
Union,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  terri- 
torial governments  over  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, where  there  are  at  this  time  ten  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Minnesota  now  contains. 
But  such  is  not  the  case,  and  I  deeply  regret  it. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  my  friend  from 
Alabama.  We  know  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. We  know  him  well,  as  one  of  our 
best  friends.  We  know  him  as  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  statesman,  who  soars  above  all  the 
petty  and  sectional  prejudices  which  have  well- 
nigh  plunged  our  country  into  a  civil  war.  As 
regards  the  feelings  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  entertained  in  some  sections  of  this 
Union  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  terri- 
torial governments  over  certain  Territories, 
belonging  to  this  country,  I  can  say,  for  one, 
that  I  shall  be  found  voting  on  all  occasions  in 
favor  of  the  organization  of  governments  in  our 
new  Territories,  being  willing  to  risk  the  small 
popularity  which  I  now  enjoy  in  the  promotion 
of  what  I  may  consider  the  general  good  of  this 
whole  country.  As  to  this  matter  of  boundary, 
I  will  state  that  Wisconsin  would  have  gladly 
retained  all  that  portion  of  the  territory  em- 
baoed  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  at 
first  assigned  to  her.  That  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory was  not  set  off  because  it  was  the  choice 
of  her  people,  but  because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dismembered  her  territory,  and 
curtailed  her  limits.  I  am  sorry  that  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  with  regard  to 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  did  not  prevail  at  that 
time.  If  we  have  obtained  too  much  elbow 
room  it  is  not  our  fault,  and  if  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Wisconsin  by  curtailing  her  limits, 
I  hope  the  same  injustice  will  not  be  done  to 
Minnesota  by  cutting  off  that  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory which  was  originally  embraced  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  thus  curtail  her  just  limits 
and  restrict  her  boundaries. 

Mr.  Badgbe.  Mr.  President,  I  would  inquire 
of  the  honorable  Senator  who  reported  this 
bill,  what  its  provisions  are  ?  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  similar  to  other  territorial  bills 


that  have  been  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  sections  of  our  country.  I  think  this  is 
clearly  a  case  calling  for  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
ofllcers  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  these  ten  thou- 
sand people. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  strikes  me  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
bill  by  which  a  territorial  government  was  ex- 
tended to  Wisconsin  when  she  had  not  so  many 
inhabitants  as  Minnesota  now  has.  It  provides 
for  precisely  the  same  form  of  government  as 
was  extended  to  Iowa  when  she  had  not  so 
many  inhabitants  as  Minnesota,  and  precisely 
the  same  government  as  was  extended  to  Ore- 
gon when  she  had  about  the  same  number  of 
inhabitants  that  Minnesota  now  has,  to  wit :  a 
territorial  government  with  a  small  legislative 
body,  a  governor,  a  district  attorney  and  judges, 
a  marshal,  and  other  necessary  officers.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  simplest  form  of  a  terri- 
torial government,  and  does  not  contain  a  sin- 
gle peculiar  provision. 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  its  engrossment, 
read  a  third  time,  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
passed. 


Wednesday,  January  24. 
Admission  of  California. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  to  postpone  the  pre- 
vious orders,  and  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Mr.  NiLES.  If  we  take  up  this  bill,  we  must 
necessarily  postpone  the  bill  that  was  up  the 
other  day  relating  to  the  reduction  of  postage, 
and  which  was  made  the  special  order  prior  to 
this  bill.  And  we  aU  know  that  if  we  take  up 
this  bill,  and  enter  upon  the  debate,  it  will 
probably  consume  the  whole  of  the  session,  and 
win  preclude  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  therefore,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  trust  that  the  honorable 
Senator  will  allow  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  before  the  Senate  since 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  and  has  been 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  with  the  general 
understanding  that  it  should  be  acted  upon  at 
an  early  day.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  going 
to  occupy  so  much  tine  as  the  Senator  imagines. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  hope  at  least  that  the  Senator  will 
allow  it  to  be  taken  up,  that  we  may  ascertian 
whether  it  is  likely  that  much  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  discussion,  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
it  can  from  time  to  time  give  place  to  other 
business,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  has  named.  I  hope  that  my  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  bill  will  prevail. 

The  question  being  put,  a  division  was  called 
for ;  and  no  quorum  voting — 

Mr.  NiLBs  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

They  were  not  ordered. 
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The  question  was  again  put,  and,  upon  a 
division,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative : 
ayes  25,  noes  11. 

The  hill  was  accordingly  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  laid  upon  the  Secretary's 
table  the  other  day  a  substitute  which  I  pro- 
posed to  offer  for  the  original  bill.  I  now  ask 
that  the  substitute  be  read,  and  that  the  vote 
be  taken  upon  making  the  substitution  of  the 
one  for  the  other,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  substitute  will  be  open  for  amendment  as 
an  original  hill. 

The  bill  proposed  to  be  substituted  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  difficulty  that  I  have 
upon  the  subject  is  this  :  I  am  willing  to  take 
up  the  bill  as  an  original  bill,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  highly  proper  that  it 
should  go  to  a  committee,  to  be  reported  upon 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  original  bills.  If 
there  was  a  reason  for  sending  the  original  bill 
to  a  committee,  I  think  the  same  reason  exists 
why  this  should  be  referred  either  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  or  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Vice  Peksidbnt.  To  which  committee 
does  the  Senator  propose  that  the  biU  shall 
be  referred  ? 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  being  for 
the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  DouoLAS  moved  to  refer  the  bill  and  pro- 
posed amendments  to  a  select  committee. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  first  motion  prop- 
erly before  the  Senate  is  the  one  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Butleb,) 
to  refer  the  hill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference 
of  this  bill  to  a  select  committee ;  however,  if 
gentlemen  Insist  upon  putting  that  motion,  I 
will  withdraw  mine  and  give^place  to  it. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  is  upon  the  reference  of  this  bill  and 
proposed  amendments  to  a  select  committee. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  wish  simply  to  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
out  of  order,  to  be  allowed  to  refer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  California  bill,  which  I  shall  pre- 
pare, to  the  select  committee  to  whose  charge 
the  bill  and  proposed  amendments  have  been 
given. 

Leave  was  granted  accordingly. 

The  Vice  Peesident  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  as  the  special  committee  :  Messrs. 
Douglas,  Johnson  of  Mayland,  Jones  of  Iowa, 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Badgee  of  North  Carolina,  and  Nilbs  of  Con- 
necticut. 


Monday,  January  29. 

Admission  of  California  as  a  State. 

Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Select  Committee  to 

which  was  referred  the  bill  for  the  admission 

of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  reported 

the  following  amendment  thereto,  viz : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following : 

That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  is  included 
within  the  following  limits,  to  wit:  beginning  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  parallel  of  forty-two  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  on  said  parallel 
to  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  Colorado  River  from  those  which 
flow  into  the  Great  Basin ;  thence  along  said  dividing 
ridge  to  the  point  where  it  was  crossed  by  Lieuten-' 
ant  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-four,  as  shown  on  the  map  of  his  explora- 
tion ;  thence  south-westwardly  along  the  line  of 
said  exploration,  as  shown  on  the  map  of  said  Fre- 
mont's surveys,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  meridian 
of  west  longitude ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
intersection  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  with 
those  of  the  west  range ;  thence  due  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  thence  along  the  coast,  including 
the  adjacent  islands,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
shall  be  set  apart  as  the  territory  of  one  State,  and, 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  hereinafter 
contained,  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  State  of  California,  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  iu  all  respects  whatsoever,  with 
the  unconditional  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  all  right  of  property  in  the  public  domain,  and 
other  property  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  February  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  free  from  taxes,  or  assessments  of  any 
kind  by  said  State,  and  also  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  same,  including  the  right  of  adjusting  all 
claims  and  titles  to  lands  derived  from  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  act- 
ing governor  of  the  Territory  of  California,  so  soon 
as  he  shall  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this 
act,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  for  tliemselves  a  constitution 
and  republican  form  of  Government  for  said  State, 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  lay  off  the  country 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State,  '. 
into  convenient  districts  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  State  constitution,  and  shall  designate  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  election  in  each  district ; 
appoint  the  officers  to  conduct  the  same,  and  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  making  the  returns  thereof; 
and  shall  apportion  the  delegates,  fifty  in  all,  among 
the  several  districts,  as  near  as  may  be,  according 
to  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  each  ;  and  he  shall 
also  designate  the  time  and  place  for  the  assem- 
bling of  said  convention.  Every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  including  those  who  shall 
have  become  such  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
treaty  with  Mexico,  being  actual  residents  of  the 
proposed  State,  and  having  attained  the  age  of 
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twenty-one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said 
election. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon 
as  said  constitution  and  State  Government  shall 
have  been  established,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  officially  notified  thereof,  he  shall  issue 
his  proclamation  declaring  the  said  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  re- 
spects whatever. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  are  not  locally 
inapplicable,  are  hereby  extended  to  and  declared 
to  be  in  force  in  said  State,  and  until  the  next  gen- 
eral census,  the  said  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Congress 
doth  consent  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  which  is  bounded  as  follows,  to 
wit :  on  the  north  by  the  forty-second  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  east  by  the  summit  of  the 
Bbcky  Mountains  and  the  State  of  Texas,  on  the 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  proposed  State  of  California  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  including  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  shore, 
shall  become  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
or  such  other  name  as  the  people  thereof  shall,  in 
their  constitution,  adopt,  upon  an  equal  footing 
With  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever, 
BO  soon  as  it  shall  contain  the  proper  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  they  shall  establish  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  republican  form  of  State  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  reserving  to  themselves  all 
rights  of  property  in  the  public  domain,  and  other 
property  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  free  from  taxes  and  assessments  of  any  kind 
by  said  State,  and  also  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  same,  including  the  right  of  adjudicating  all 
claims  and  titles  to  lands  derived  from  any  foreign 
Government,  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  are  not  locally 
inapplicable,  are  hereby  extended  to  and  declared  to 
be  in  force  in  the  country  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. ' 


"WKDUBSDiT,  January  31. 
Railroad  across  the  lathmua  of  Panama. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Oommittee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  the 
naval  and  military  stores  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

Mr.  Undeewood.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "  mails  of  the 
United  States  "  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  lines  of 
the  first  section  of  the  amendment ;  and  I 
would  state  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 


retaining  the  vf  ords  which  I  propose  to  strike 
out  can  have  no  good  effect  whatever,  and  may 
lead  to  mischief. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  state  to  the  Senate 
that  my  idea  upon  that  point  is  this :  If  these 
words  be  stricken  out,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
carrying  the  mails  in  addition  to  the  sum  now 
proposed  ;  whereas,  if  they  be  left  in,  we  shall 
not  have  to  pay  any  thing  in  addition  to  the 
sum  proposed  in  my  amendment  for  carrying 
the  mails.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  is 
that,  if  this  motion  prevails,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  more  money  than  we  would  if  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Undeewood.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  it  prevails,  wiU  be  this  :  According  to 
the  principle  of  the  law  which  I  have  just  read, 
this  entire  subject  of  th6  transportation  of  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries,  and  not 
by  the  company.  We  must  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  of  New  Granada  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  If  we  do  not  do  it, 
then,  sir,  the  company  which  constructs  the 
railroad  will  be  compelled  to  do  it ;  and  if  you 
retain  the  provision  which  I  propose  to  strike 
out,  you  will  impose  upon  them  the  obligation 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  carrying  our  mails, 
when  the  Government  of  New  Granada  says  it 
shall  be  regulated  by  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions. By  retaining  this  provision,  you  will 
throw  the  duty  of  making  this  arrangement 
upon  the  company,  when  the  very  face  of  the 
charter  itself  shows  that  the  Government  of 
New  Granada  have  retained  the  right  to  make 
the  arrangement  with  our  Government.  I 
think  it  best  to  leave  this  point,  where  the 
charter  places  it,  to  be  settled  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, and,  therefore,  to  test  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  mails  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
carried  across  the  isthmus  over  this  road  by  a 
special  agent,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
post  office  whatsoever — taken  across  like  any 
other  freight.  That  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  mails  are  now  carried  across,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  freight  will  go  exactly  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  for  our  own  security  that  we 
have  inserted  the  word  "  mails,"  to  prevent  the 
company  from  exacting  any  thing  from  us  for 
carrying  them  in  addition  to  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  bill.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  they 
go  across  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  British 
mails  go  across  the  isthmus.  The  Government 
of  New  Granada  is  satisfied  with  the  same,  and 
it  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  striking  out  the  words  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  read.  And  his 
conclusion  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I  would  arrive.  He  thinks 
that  the  striking  out  would  do  no  harm,  if  it 
does  no  good ;  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  stay- 
ing in  would  do  no  barm.    So  that  we  have 
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come  to  directly  contradictory  conclusions.  I 
think  that  our  best  course  is  to  leave  the  words 
where  they  are.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
settle  this  question  with  New  Granada  when 
it  arises  with  that  Government.  But  there  is 
no  expectation  that  the  question  will  ever  be 
raised.  It  is  for  our  own  security  that  we  have 
inserted  the  word  "mails,"  as  they  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  munitions  of  war  or  the  other 
articles  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  tFNDBBWooD  was  then  taken,  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  very  obvious,  sir,  that  if 
it  be  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  an  object  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  promising  to  bring  with  it  so  many 
consequences,  the  Senate  ought  to  go  into  a 
critical  examination,  not  only  of  the  general 
principle  upon  which  it  stands,  but  of  the 
measure  itself,  in  all  of  its  details.  This,  sir, 
will  be  a  matter  of  some  labor,  and  wiU  con- 
sume much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  because 
many  questions,  relating  to  the  details  of  this 
thing,  must  be  made  in  the  various  propositions 
to  amend.  We  are  now,  sii*,  past  the  middle 
of  this  short  session,  and,  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  any  very  extraordinary 
business  demanding,  for  any  extraordinary  rea- 
sons, our  prompt  attention,  still  I  think  it  would 
be  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  questions  arising  upon  the  de- 
tails of  this  measure,  until  we  know  something 
about  the  temper  of  the  Senate  towards  the 
measure  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  proposition 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
founded  in  solid  reason.  If  I  comprehend  the 
proposition,  it  is  this  :  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  pay  no  more  for  the 
transportation  of  its  men  and  property  across 
the  isthmus  than  other  people  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  bodies  and  their  property. 
The  defect  in  the  proposition  is,  that  it  antici- 
pates the  use  of  this  road,  and  engages  the  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  road  to  transport  its 
men  and  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  it 
would  be  quite  time  to  do  so  after  the  road  is 
completed.  But,  sir,  I  go  not  now  into  this 
matter — I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
discussion.  I  will  not,  for  instance,  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  part  of  the  bill  in  which  the 
rate  of  transportation  is  fixed  at  eight  dollars 
per  ton  over  a  road  to  be  some  thirty-odd  miles ' 
long,  whilst  at  the  same  time  vessels  are  freight- 
ed at  Boston  for  Canton,  to  run  over  a  line  of 
eighteen  thousand  miles  for  fifteen  dollars  a 
ton.  I  do  not  choose  to  go  into  these  details ; 
but,  in  order  to  try  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  this  measure,  and  to  let  us  see 
whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  spend  day  in 
and  day  out  in  debating  its  details,  I  move,  sir, 
that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Webstek.     I  should  regret,  sir,  that  a 
measure  which  I  regard  as  exceedingly  impor- 


tant, should  be  disposed  of  by  indefinite  post- 
ponement. I  had  hoped  that  the  measure 
might  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  its  details 
were  arranged,  so  that  they  might  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senate,  and  I  rise  merely  to  express 
my  opinion  iu  favor  of  the  measure,  generally, 
concurring  in  it,  especially  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri. 
I  think  the  circumstances  of  the  country  call 
for  the  adoption  of  this  particular  measure.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  there  may  not  be 
several  modes  of  establishing  a  communication 
with  the  Pacific  coast  that  are  equally  desir- 
able. I  am  willing  to  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  have  regarded  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation across  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
by  way  of  Tehuantepec,  as  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  nearer  to  our  ports  on  the 
Gulf ;  and  I  will  add,  that  if  the  proposition 
for  a  railroad  were  now  before  us,  connecting 
the  two  oceans  by  that  route,  and  the  propo- 
sition had  advanced  so  far  that  we  could  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  practicable,  I  should  give  it  my 
most  hearty  support.  I  do  not  think  the  view 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  entirely  correct,  that  the  present 
exigency  for  a  channel  of  communication  will 
be  a  very  short  one.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  will  cease  to  be  an  occasion  for  a  great 
deal  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  between  our  own  Territories  on 
either  side  of  the  continent.  I  think  the  pro- 
gress of  things  is  onward ;  and,  let  the  specula- 
tions and  operations  in  the  gold  mines  go  for- 
ward more  or  less  rapidly,  I  think  an  inter- 
course is  now  to  be  opened  for  general  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific.  I  have  not  devoted  my  at- 
tention to  the  particular  provisions  or  details 
of  this  measure.  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
such  estimates  as  enable  me  to  say  whether  the 
limitations  so  called  in  the  bill  now  on  your 
table,  or  the  limitation  which  will  be  in  the 
same  bill  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  prevail,  is  the  best  limitation. 
The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
these  goods  and  merchandise,  munitions  of  war, 
and  troops  across  the  isthmus,  and  to  pay  for 
this  transportation  an  annual  sum.  The  bill 
lipaits  that  sum  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
moves  to  substitute  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. 'Without  more  information  than  I  have 
upon  this  point,  I  cannot  say  which  would  be 
the  proper  sum.  I  understand  that  the  parties 
who  have  undertaken  the  construction  of  the 
road,  estimate  the  cost  of  its  construction  at 
four  or  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  they  have 
founded  their  opinion  upon  the  cost  commonly 
attending  the  construction  of  roads  in  the 
United  States,  economically  conducted,  mak- 
ing, of  course,  proper  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sarily augmented  cost  of  a  work  to  be  done  so 
far  from  the  resources  which  are  to  supply  the 
means.    It  is  known,  too,  sir,  that  a  very  great 
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reduction  for  wear  and  tear  is  made  from  the 
receipts  of  all  railroads,  so  that  the  general  es- 
timates of  income,  by  reference  to  any  ordi- 
nary rule  of  computation,  not  allowing  for  the 
wear  of  the  road,  would  be  very  inadequate  to 
represent  the  actual  state  of  things  that  will 
arise  when  the  I'oad  has  been  completed. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  sir,  that  this  proposed 
road  will  shorten  the  distance  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific. 
It  is  a  nearer  route  by  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  sailing — I  believe  certainly  not 
less  than  nine  thousand.  It  will  shorten  the 
communication  in  point  of  time  more  than  one- 
half,  and  whatever  shortens  the  time  diminishes 
the  cost.  If  troops  are  to  be  conveyed,  they 
are  under  pay  while  at  sea ;  if  munitions  of 
war  or  merchandise  are  to  be  transported,  they 
ought  to  reach  their  distination  within  as  short 
a  time  as  possible ;  and  in  every  point  of  view 
in  which  we  can  make  an  estimate  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  must  all,  I  think,  see  that  a  great,  a 
very  great,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  great, 
saving  will  inure  to  the  United  States  by  adopt- 
ing the  shortest  route. 

Mr.  OLATTOif.  I  have  long  had  this  object 
of  establishing  a  passage,  either  by  railroad  or 
canal,  across  the  isthmus,  in  view.  In  1835,  I 
had  the.  honor  to  offer  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  resolution  for  instituting  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Governments  of  Central  America 
and  New  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  paving 
the  way  for  cutting  a  canal  across  the  isthmus. 
The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  considerable 
discussion,  by  the  Senate,  I  believe  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  at  least  so  it  would  appear 
from  the  Journal.  The  resolution  was  to  this 
effect : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  requested  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Central  America  and  New  Granada, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting,  by  suita- 
ble treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals 
or  companies  as  may  undertake  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and 
of  securing  forever,  by  such  stipulations,  the  free 
and  equal  right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  such 
nations,  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  tolls  as 
may  he  established,  to  compensate  the  capitalists 
who  may  engage  in  such  undertaking,  and  complete 
the  work." 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  herein  con- 
tained, the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  Eepublics  of  Central 
America  and  New  Granada,  but  the  enterprise 
fell  through,  as  I  think,  on  account  of  the  in- 
competency of  the  minister  sent,  and  nothing 
was  done  in  furtherance  of  my  proposition,  or 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  different  projects 
which  were  suggested  at  the  time  for  making 
either  canal,  or  raili-oad  across  the  isthmus. 


"We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  I  think,  with  deference  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  expressed  their  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  country  in 
which  we  live,  that  as  yet  no  passage,  by  either 
railroad  or  canal,  has  been  obtained  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  either  by  Tehuantepeo  or  Panama. 
Here  is  a  proposition  now  before  us,  for  ex- 
pending some  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars 
to  save  us  nine  thousand  miles  of  ship  naviga^ 
tion,  and  the  most  dangerous  navigation  in  the 
world.  The  question  is,  whether  these  two  or 
three  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  expended  for 
such  a  purpose  ?  And  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  former  occasions  on  which  this  subject 
has  been  presented,  we  have  been  met  with 
the  objection  that  there  are  other  and  better 
routes ;  one  of  which  is  by  railroad  from  the 
Mississii)pi  to  the  Pacific,  the  other  at  Tehuan- 
tepec.  On  this  subject  I  think  and  feel  dis- 
posed to  act  very  much  like  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  If  I  could  obtain  a  railroad 
or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  I 
would  prefer  it,  and  for  reasons  which  I  think 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who 
will  look  at  the  map.  It  is  a  vastly  better 
route  for  our  own  country  ;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  myself  the  fact  that  either  of  these 
routes  is  calculated  to  throw  the  control  of  the 
commerce  that  is  conducted  through  these 
channels  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States,  for 
I  hold  that  no  other  country  can  compete  with 
the  United  States  successfully  upon  either  of 
these  routes. 

This  is  to  be  an  American  road.  It  will 
have  that  character  abroad,  do  what  you  may. 
American  citizens  are  intrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  it.  Well,  if  this  work  is  to  be,  and 
be  called  an  American  work,  I  desire  that  it 
should  be  a  road  worthy  of  the  American  name ; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  American  Government 
should,  within  its  constitutional  sphere,  aid  as 
far  as  it  can  individual  enterprise  in  making  a 
road  worthy  of  the  American  character.  I  do 
not  want  a  road  attempted  there  by  individuals, 
and  carried  on  by  piecemeal,  commencing  with 
a  railroad  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  ending 
for  some  years  to  come  with  a  plank  or  a  mule 
road.  I  desire  that  the  improvement  should 
go  on  continuously,  and  in  the  shortest  practi- 
cable time.  And  now  allow  me  one  general  re- 
mark in  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  expended.  I 
would  aid,  as  far  as  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Government  will  enable  us  to  do  it,  in 
making  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific,  or  a  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepeo, as  I  design  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  road  proposed  by  this  bill,  and  whatever 
the  cost  of  a  passage  by  canal  or  railroad  across 
to  the  Pacific  on  either  isthmus  may  be,  whether 
two  millions,  two  and  a  half  millions,  six  mil- 
lions, twenty  millions,  or  even  fifty  millions. 
I  say,  sir,  that  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  any 
other  mode  of  expending  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  this  country 
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and  of  the  whole  human  family.  And  I  repeat 
that  I  do  think,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  has  yet  heen  attempted  with 
success  to  save  our  commerce  the  dangerous 
navigation  of  nine  thousand  miles  around  the 
cape.  I  take  the  proposition  now  hefore  us, 
hecause  it  is  practicable.  I  would  not  delay 
the  work  from  year  to  year,  and  from  day  to 
day.  If  we  can,  by  expending  the  sum  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  less,  accom- 
plish so  great  an  object,  I  say,  for  one,  that  I 
am  willing  to  authorize  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  a  part  of  what 
he  has  said,  and  differ  very  widely  with  him  in 
relation  to  other  portions  of  his  remarks.  I 
think,  if  there  is  any  ground  for  mortification 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  is  that  this  Eepub- 
lic,  the  mother  of  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent,  does  not  contemplate  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  within  her  own 
limits ;  that  she  does  not  construct  for  herself, 
if  she  have  the  constitutional  power  to  under- 
take such  a  work  at  all,  a  road  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States.  If 
I  were  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  constructing 
a  road,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  exclusively,  or  by  advances 
of  money  made  to  contractors  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  should  make  the  line  of  road  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
road  I  would  regard  as  more  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  its  citizens. 
I  would  consider  it  preferable  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  still  more  so  upon  political 
considerations,  that  our  citizens  and  their 
property,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the 
country  in  their  transit  from  one  portion  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other,  should  be  kept 
within  our  own  limits ;  and  that  the  connection 
with  our  remote  possessions  should  be  as  di- 
rect as  possible.  It  is  not  that  I  have  any 
want  of  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  any 
American  citizen  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  for  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 
in  that  attachment.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  to 
be  broken  ofi',  however  widely  they  may  be 
separated  from  the  Government.  But,  if  any 
thing  is  calculated  to  invite  or  lead  to  a  forget- 
fulness  of  that  attachment,  it  would  be  for  our 
citizens  to  find  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  a  powerful  people,  having  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Asia,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  with  the  leg- 
islature sitting  here  to  fix  the  laws  governing 
their  intercourse,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
If  that  people  are  to  be  hound  permanently  to 
this  Union,  if  it  is  to  be  made  their  interest  in  all 
time  to  come  to  remain  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  then  I  say  it  is  necessary  that  a  ready 
and  accessibie  means  of  communication  should 
be  afforded  them ;  and  the  links  of  communi- 
cation must  be  continuous;   towns,  villages, 


and  hamlets,  must  extend  along  the  line  of 
communication,  from  the  seat  of  the  General 
Government  until  we  stand  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  This  must  be  our  ulterior  object, 
and  all  other  measures  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject must  be  considered  as  temporary  expe- 
dients only. 

I  am  not  willing  to  see  this  Government  per- 
manently coupled  with  any  work  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  this  proposed  Panama 
road,  let  it  be  temporary,  and  let  it  be  in  dol- 
lars paid  for  heads  and  tons  conveyed,  and  let 
them  bear  the  charge  of  making  the  road.  I 
am  not  willing  to  pay  any  stipulated  sum  to 
this  company  in  prospect,  or  when  they  have 
perfected  the  work,  other  than  that  which  they 
may  receive  upon  a  contract  for  carrying  pub- 
lic stores  or  for  carrying  persons,  when  they 
are  in  readiness  to  perform  such  work.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  I  have  presented  the  amend- 
ment. And  adopting  the  biU  in  that  form,  we 
shall  be  equally  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
road  across  Tehuantepec,  if  one  be  constructed 
there.  I  believe  that  the  route  proposed  will 
be  subject  to  interruptions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  in  time  of  war.  I  believe  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  the  Tehuan- 
tepec route  would  connect  itself  more  inti- 
mately with  the  interests  of  the  United  States ; 
but  there  are  other  considerations  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  have  no  right  of  way, 
and  the  time  must  be  remote  when  a  road  will 
be  constructed  there,  unless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  expend  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  construction  of  a  road  through  the  Ee- 
publio  of  Mexico.  Notwithstanding  the  amus- 
ing definition  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
gave  of  the  name  of  Tehuantepec — and  which, 
I  suppose,  was  given  by  him  more  in  jest  than 
seriously — I  will  teU  him  that,  although  there 
are  north-west  winds  sometimes  prevailing 
along  that  coast,  such  as  he  has  described, 
rendering  the  approach  of  vessels  extremely 
hazardous,  yet  there  are  deep  indentations  in 
the  coast  where  vessels  may  safely  enter,  the 
force  of  the  waves  being  broken  by  the  jutting 
head-lands  which  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea.  So  far,  then,  as  those 
two  routes  are  concerned,  the  advantage  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  Tehuantepec.  But  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  this  question  at 
all.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  or  the 
other  of  them ;  they  are  foreign  routes ;  we 
neither  propose  to  determine  the  route  nor  to 
build  the  roads ;  but  if  they  are  built,  and  their 
services  are  afforded  to  us  at  reasonable  rates, 
then  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  them,  whether 
the  road  be  through  Tehuantepec  or  Panama. 
I  therefore  say  again,  that  I  am  opposed  to  any 
proposition  to  expend  even  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  sum  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  construction  of  a  road.  I  wish  to 
confine  the  expenditure  of  any  money  for  the 
establishment  of  a  communication  with  the 
Pacific  within  our  own  country,  taking  such  a 
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course  as  will  lead  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Wher- 
ever the  passage  of  the  mountains  may  be  most 
advantageously  made,  let  the  road  be  there 
constructed,  and  let  us  look  finally  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  direct  passage  across  the 
continent,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
from  one  sea  to  the  other. 


Feidat,  February  2. 
Admission  of  Califonia. 

Mr.  Douglas  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be 
postponed,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  NiLES  thought  that  if  the  bill  was  called 
up  now,  it  would  be  debated  at  length,  and  con- 
sume much  time.  He  said  there  was  a  bill,  of 
which  he  had  the  care — the  postage  reform  bill 
— which  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  acted 
upon  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  postage  bill, 
he  said,  had  been  twice  up  for  consideration, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  it  taken  up,  and  dis- 
posed of  to-day.  He  would  therefore. move  to 
take  up  the  postage  bill,  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Douglas's 
motion,  and  negatived  on  a  division — 18  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  and  23  in  the  negative. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  NiLEB,  it  was  agreed  to. 


Monday,  February  5. 

Virginia  Resolutions — Slavery — Wilmot  Pro- 
'ciso — Bights  of  the  States  in  the  enquired 
Territories — Duty  to  themselves  if  these 
rights  denied. 

Mr.  Hunter  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia : 

Whereas  the  institution  of  slavery  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights  of  slave- 
holders recognized  and  protected  by  the  provisions 
of  that  instrument,  and  without  the  compromises 
then  solemnly  entered  into,  the  union  of  the  States 
never  could  have  been  formed;  and  whereas  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  regarding  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Wilmot  proviso  "  as  in  palpable  disregard 
of  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  did,  on  the 
8th  day  of  March,  184*7,  adopt  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, distinctly  indicating  the  course  which  the 
State  of  Virginia  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  its 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
applicable  to  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico ; 
and  whereas  the  present  General  Assembly  have 
seen  with  deep  concern  a  disposition  manifested  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  violate  the  principles  embodied  in  said  resolu- 
tions, and  to  make  still  further  aggressions  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Southern  States ;  under  these  circum- 
stances, this  General  Assembly  deem  the  occasion 
fit  to  reaffirm  said  resolutions,  and  most  respectful- 
ly, but  most  earnestly,  to  call  the  attention  of  all 


those  who  are  attached  to  the  union  of  the  States 
to  the  serious  and  inevitable  consequences  which 
must  follow  such  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government :  Be  it  therefore, 

I.  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
That,  after  the  fullest  re-examination  and  reconsid- 
eration of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  8th  of 
March,   18t7,  by  this  body,  we  do   consider  said 
resolutions  as  founded  in  truth,  consonant  with  the 
constitution,  and  conducive  to  its  preservation,  and 
therefore  we  feel  it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty  to 
adhere  to  and  reaffirm  them,  as  follows: 
"  Resolutions  relative  to  the  prohibition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty. — [Adopt- 
ed March  8,  1847.] 

"  1.  Be  it  resolved,  unanimously,  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  control,  directly  or  indirectly, 
mediately  or  immediately,  over  the  institution  of 
slavery,  so  as  to  impair  the. rights  of  the  slavehold- 
er; and  that,  in  taking  any  such  control,  it  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions,  by  de- 
stroying the  internal  organization  of  the  sovereign- 
ties who  created  it. 

"  2.  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  all  territory 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power, 
belongs  to  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  as  their 
joint  and  common  property,  in  which  each  and  all 
have  equal  rights;  and  that  the  enactment,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  any  law  which  should  di- 
rectly, or  by  its  effects,  prevent  the  citizens  of  any 
State  from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  of  what- 
ever description,  into  such  territory,  would  make  a 
discrimination  unwarranted  by  and  in  violation  of 
the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  that  be- 
longs to  the  several  States  as  members  of  this  Union, 
and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  it- 
self. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  if,  in  disregard  alike  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  act  of  Congress  on  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
generally  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  of 
every  consideration  of  justice,  of  constitutional  right, 
and  of  fraternal  feeling,  the  fearful  issue  shall  be 
forced  upon  the  country  which  must  resvdt  from  the 
adoption  and  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  as  an  act  of  the  General  Government,  the 
people  of  Virginia  can  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
between  the  only  alternatives  that  will  then  remain 
— of  abject  submission  to  aggression  and  outrage  on 
the  one  hand,  or  determined  resistance  on  the  other, 
at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity. 

"4.  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  in  every 
section  of  this  Confederacy  (if  the  Union  is  dear  to 
him),  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any  law,  for  whatever 
purpose,  by  which  territory  to  be  acquired  may  be 
subject  to  such  a  restriction. 

"  5.  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  passage  of 
the  above-mentioned  proviso  makes  it  the  duty  of 
every  slaveholding  State,  and  of  all  the  citizens 
thereof,  as  they  value  their  dearest  privileges,  their 
sovereignty,  their  independence,  their  rights  of 
property,  to  take  firm,  united,  and  concerted  action 
in  this  emergency." 

II.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  passage  of  a  law 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  abolishing 
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slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  be  resisted  at  every  hazard. 

III.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  or  any  law 
abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is 
requested  immediately  to  convene  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  (if  it  shall  have  adjourned)  to  consider  of 
the  mode  and  measure   of  redress. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  the  States  of  this  iCTnion,  and 
also  to  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HtTNTEE,  in  presenting  the  above  resolu- 
tions, said,  I  present  to  you  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recently  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Some  two  years  since,  that  State  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty,  under  the  circumstances  ■which 
surrounded  her,  to  declare  her  opinions  as  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  ter- 
ritory to  be  acquired  either  by  conquest  or 
treaty.  These  resolutions  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  "to  control,  directly  or  indirectly," 
the  institution  of  slavery,  so  as  to  impair  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholder ;  they  declared  that 
the  territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  power  would  be  the 
common  property  of  the  States,  and  that  any 
Federal  legislation  which  directly  or  indirectly 
prevented  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  from 
emigrating  to  it  with  their  property,  of  what- 
ever description,  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  States,  would  dero- 
gate from  that  perfect  equality  which  belongs 
to  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  and  tend  to 
subvert  the  Union  itself ;  they  proclaimed  that 
if  the  Wilmot  Proviso  should  be  adopted,  in 
disregard  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  of  every  considera- 
tion of  right,  justice,  and  fraternal  feeling,  the 
people  of  Virginia  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  between  the  only  alternatives  that 
would  then  remain — of  abject  submission  to 
aggression  and  outrage  on  the  one  hand,  or 
determined  resistance  on  the  other,  at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  the  last  extremity.  They  declared 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  from  every  sec- 
tion of  this  Confederacy,  if  he  loves  the  Union, 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  law ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  its  enactment,  they  warned  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  every  citizen  thereof, 
that  it  would  be  their  duty,  as  they  valued  their 
dearest  privileges,  their  sovereignty,  their  in- 
dependence, and  their  rights  of  property,  to 
take  firm,  united,  and  concerted  action  in  that 
emergency.  Such  were  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  in  1847.  Since  that  period,  there 
have  been  two  general  elections  by  the  people ; 
and  again,  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, these  resolutions  have  been  solemnly 
reaffirmed,  with  the  addition  of  another,  made 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  events.   That  reso- 


lution declares  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  that  any  "law  abolishing  slav- 
ery or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  a  direct  attack  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  southern  States,  to  be  resisted 
at  every  hazard." 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  perhaps  due  from  the  State,  not  only 
to  the  rights  of  her  own  citizens,  but  to  the 
Union,  which  she  has  ever  sought  to  cherish 
and  preserve.  If  she  entertained  these  opin- 
ions, it  was  her  duty  to  warn  her  sister  States 
of  her  feelings  and  intentions  in  the  most  sol- 
emn form  known  to  her  proceedings. 

To  manifest  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  to 
promote  concord,  she  approaches  lier  confeder- 
ates not  only  in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  compromise,  and  submits  to  their  con- 
sideration the  fearful  alternatives  between  which 
she  must  choose  if  she  cannot  be  permitted  to 
retain  her  position  of  equality  in  this  Union, 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  her  rights 
and  interests.  It  was  once — it  may  be,  perhaps, 
still — within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  such 
a  course  on  the  part  of  all  the  southern  States 
might  induce  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  what 
we  feel  to  be  aggression  and  insult,  however 
differently  it  may  have  been  intended.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  due  from  Virginia  to  make  every  effort 
to  save  both  the  Union  and  the  indispensable 
rights  of  her  people.  It  is  due  from  her,  be- 
cause no  State  has  contributed  ]nore  than  she 
did  to  make  and  maintain  the  Union  as  it  now 
exists.  In  .almost  every  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— from  the  Heights  of  Abraham  to  the  plains 
of  Georgia — from  what  was  then  the  remote 
north-west — from  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes 
to  Jersey  and  the  Carolinas — her  blood  was 
poured ;  and,  to  the  extent  of  her  means,  her 
treasure  was  as  freely  expended. 

She  not  only  sacrificed  to  make,  but  also  to 
maintain,  the  union  of  the  States.  To  secure 
harmony  and  promote  fraternal  feelings,  she 
ceded  away  her  north-western  territory,  and 
submitted  to  conditions  which  gave,  forever, 
the  preponderance  of  political  power  to  the 
non-slaveholding  States — so  little  was  she  jeal- 
ous of  their  progress,  or  doubtful  of  their  dis- 
position at  all  times  to  do  her  justice.  Under 
all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times,  she  has  mani- 
fested her  attachment  to  the  Union.  She  has 
reared  her  sons  to  cherish  and  revere  it  as,  orig- 
inally, it  was  formed.  It  has  ever  been  as  a 
household  word  with  us — sacred  for  its  domes- 
tic associations,  and  which  never  passed  the  lips 
that.it  did  not  stir  the  heart. 

Sir,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  our 
constitution,  if  administered  truly,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  fraternal  feeling,  contained 
more  securities  for  human  happiness  and  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  than  any  other  instrument 
ever  devised  by  the  art  of  man.  But  the  Union 
which  we  love  is  a  confederacy  of  equals.  The 
constitution  which  we  cherish  makes  no  invid- 
ious distinction  between  States  or  citizens,  but 
distributes  equally  its  blessings  and  its  burdens. 
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Such  is  the  Union  and  such  is  the  constitution 
■which  the  blood  of  our  fathers  was  shed  to 
procure ;  and  shall  their  sons  so  far  fail  in  rev- 
erence to  it,  as  to  agree  to  the  subversion  of  the 
very  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  ?  Sir,  this  cannot,  ought  not  to 
be.  The  South  cannot  consent  to  be  made  the 
Jamaica  or  even  the  Ireland  of  this  Confeder- 
acy, without  an  effort  to  prevent  it.  It  would 
not  be  for  the  glory  or  even  for  the  interest  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  force  us  to  such 
extremities  if  they  could.  Sir,  they  can  have 
no  interest  in  forcing  us  to  extremities ;  and  I 
believe  that  they  would  pause  in  that  progress 
which  is  inevitably  leading  to  such  a  result,  if 
they  understood  fully  how  we  think  and  feel 
on  this  subject.  Alas !  sir,  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  we  have  ceased  to  study  and  consider  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  each  other  in  the  true 
spirit  of  fraternal  affection. 


HOUSE  OF  EBPEESENTATIVES. 

Thttesdat,  February  8. 
The  Treaty  with  Mexico. 
The  question  was  put  on  the  motion    of 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  that  the  House  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table. 
And  the  motion  having  been  agreed  to — 
The  Speakek  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowng  message,  in  writing,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 
In  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  of  the  fifth  instant,  I  communicate 
herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  ac- 
companied with  all  the  documents  and  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  on  the  second  of  February,  1848,  and  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  as  requested 
by  the  House  in  the  said  resolutions. 

Amongst  the  documents  transmitted  will  be 
found  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  who  took  to  Mex- 
ico the  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  1848,  I  gave  as  my  reason 
for  declining  to  furnish  these  instructions,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  House,  that,  "in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interests  to  give  publicity  to  them  at  the  present 
time."  Although  it  may  still  be  doubted,  whether 
giving  them  publicity  in  our  own  country,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  in  Mexico,  may  not  have 
a  prejudicial  influence  on  our  public  interests,  yet, 
as  they  have  been  again  called  for  by  the  House, 
and  called  for  in  connection  with  other  documents, 
to  the  correct  understanding  of  which  they  are  in- 
dispensable, I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  transmit 
them. 

I  still  entertain  the  opinion,  expressed  in  the 
message  referred  to,  "  that,  as  a  general  rule,  appli- 
cable to  all  our  important  negotiations  with  foreign 


powers,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests  to  publish  the  instructions  to  our 
ministers,  until  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  negotiations." 

In  these  instructions  of  the  18th  of  March,  1848, 
it  will  be  perceived  "that  the  task  was  assigned 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  of  con- 
summating the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Kepublio;  and  which,  on  the  tenth  of 
March  last,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments." 

They  were  informed  "  that  this  brief  statement 
will  indicate  to  you  clearly  the  line  of  your  duty. 
Ton  are  not  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  any  new  treaty,  or  of  changing  in  any 
particular  the  ratified  treaty  which  you  will  bear 
with  you.  None  of  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  can  be  rejected  or  modified,  except  by 
the  authority  of  that  body.  Tour  whole  duty 
will,  then,  consist  in  using  every  honorable  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Government  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  this  with  the  least 
practicable  delay."  "For  this  purpose,  it  may, 
and  most  probably  will,  become  necessary  that  you 
should  explain  to  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  or  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  the 
Senate  in  adopting  these  several  amendments  to 
the  treaty.  This  duty  you  will  perform,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  personal  conferences.  Diplomatic 
notes  are  to  be  avoided,  unless  in  case  of  necessity. 
These  might  lead  to  endless  discussions  and  in- 
definite delay.  Besides,  they  could  not  have  any 
practical  result,  as  your  mission  is  confined  to  pro- 
curing a  ratification  from  the  Mexican  Government 
of  the  treaty  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  shghtest  modification  in  any  of 
its  provisions." 

The  commissioners  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  pro- 
cure the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  Their  instructions  confined  them  to  this 
point.  It  was  proper  that  the  amendments  to  the 
treaty  adopted  by  the  United  States,  should  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Mexican  Government,  and  expla- 
nations were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  letter  of  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  to  the  Mex- 
ican Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  my  direc- 
tion. This  despatch  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress with  my  message  of  the  6th  of  July  last, 
communicating  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  published 
by  their  order.  This  despatch  was  transmitted  by 
our  commissioners  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
Mexican  Government,  then  at  Queretaro,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1848,  and  its  receipt  acknowledged 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  During  the  whole 
time  that  the  treaty,  as  amended,  was  before  the 
Congress  of  Mexico,  these  explanations  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  these  alone,  were  before 
them. 

The  President  of  Mexico,  on  these  explana- 
tions, on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1848,  submitted  the 
amended  treaty  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  on 
the  25th  of  May  that  Congress  approved  the  treaty 
as  amended  without  modification  or  alteration.  The 
final  action  of  the  Mexican  Congress  had  taken 
place  before  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
had  been  officially  received  by  the  Mexican  author- 
ities, or  held  any  conference  with  them,  or  had 
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any  other  commimioation  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty,  except  to  transmit  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  their  despatch  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
my  message  of  the  6th  of  July  last,  communicat- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace,  dated  "  City  of  Quere- 
taro.  May  25,  1848,  nine  o'clock,  P.  M."  the  com- 
missioners say:  "We  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you  that  we  reached  this  city  this  afternoon 
at  about  five  o'clock,  and  that  the  treaty,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Mexican  Senate  about  the  hour  of  our 
arrival  by  a  vote  of  33  to  6.  It  having  previously 
passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty." 

On  the  next  day,  (the  26th  of  May,)  the  com- 
missioners were  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  their  credentials 
placed  in  his  hands.  On  this  occasion  the  com- 
missioners delivered  an  address  to  the  President 
of  Mexico,  and  he  replied.  In  their  despatch  of 
the  30th  of  May,  the  commissioners  say:  "We 
enclose  a  copy  of  our  address  to  the  President, 
and  also  a  copy  of  his  reply.  Several  conferences 
afterwards  took  place  between  Messrs.  Rosa, 
Cuevas,  Couto,  and  ourselves,  which  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  recapitulate,  as  we  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
protocol,  which  contains  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versations. We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce that  the  exchange  of  ratifications  was 
effected  to-day."  This  despatch  was  communicated 
with  my  message  of  the  6th  of  July  last,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress. 

The  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  t^e 
United  States,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  and 
the  evidence  that  in  that  form  it  had  been  ratified 
by  Mexico,  was  received  at  Washington  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1848,  and  immediately  proclaimed  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  On  the  6th  of  July  I 
communicated  to  Congress  the  ratified  treaty,  with 
such  accompanying  documents  as  were  deemed  ma- 
terial to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  to 
the  end  that  Congress  might  adopt  the  legislation 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect. 
Neither  the  address  of  the  commissioners,  nor  the 
reply  of  the  President  of  Mexico  on  the  occasion 
of  their  presentation,  nor  the  memorandum  of  con- 
versations embraced  in  a  paper  called  the  Protocol, 
nor  the  correspondence  now  sent,  were  commu- 
nicated, because  they  were  not  regarded  as  in  any 
way  material ;  and  in  this  I  conformed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Government.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  happens 
that  all  the  correspondence,  and  especially  the 
instructions  to  our  ministers,  is  communicated. 
Copies  of  these  papers  are  now  transmitted,  as 
being  within  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  calling 
for  all  such  "  correspondence  as  appertains  to  said 
treaty." 

When  these  papers  were  received  at  Washing- 
ton, peace  had  been  restored,  the  first  instalment 
of  three  millions  paid  to  Mexico,  the  blockades  were 
raised,  the  city  of  Mexico  evacuated,  and  our 
troops  on  their  return  home.  The  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  treaty  as  ratified  by  the  United  States 
was  binding  on  both  parties,  and  already  executed 
in  a  great  degree.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  President  alone,  or  for 
the  President  and  Senate,  or  for  the  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  combined, 
to  abrogate  the  treaty,  to  annul  the  peace,  and 


restore  a  state  of  war,  except  by  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Had  the  protocol  varied  the  treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have 
had  no  binding  effect. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  did  not  regard  the  protocol  as  in  any 
degree  a  part  of  the  treaty,  nor  as  modifying  or 
altering  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
They  communicated  it  as  the  substance  of  con- 
versations held  after  the  Mexican  Congress  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  they  knew  that  the  approval 
of  the  Mexican  Congress  was  as  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  treaty  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They 
knew,  too,  that  they  had  no  authority  to  alter  or 
modify  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  but  that  if  failing  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, otherwise  than  with  amendments,  their  duty, 
imposed  by  express  instructions,  was  to  ask  of 
Mexico  to  send  without  delay  a  commissioner  to 
Washington  to  exchange  ratifications  here,  if  the 
amendments  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  Mexico,  on 
being  submitted,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  was  equally  well  satisfied  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  had  agreed  to  the  treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  did  not  re- 
gard the  protocol  as  modifying,  enlarging,  or  di- 
minishing its  terms  or  effect. 

The  President  of  that  Republic,  in  submitting  the 
amended  treaty  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  his 
message  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1848,  said: 
"  If  the  treaty  could  have  been  submitted  to  your 
deliberation  precisely  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  plenipotentiaries,  my  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  war  at  last  brought  to  an  end  would  not  have 
been  lessened,  as  it  this  day  is,  in  consequence  of 
the  modifications  introduced  into  it  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  President."  "At  present  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  say  to  you,  that  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  justice  had  not  been  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  introducing  such  mod- 
ifications, it  is  presumed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  not  of  such  importance  that  they 
should  set  aside  the  treaty.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  ought  to  be  ratified  upon  the  same 
terms  in  which  it  has  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  Government.  My  opinion 
is  also  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
negotiation  is  neither  expected  nor  considered 
possible ;  much  less  could  another  be  brought 
forward  upon  a  basis  more  favorable  for  the  Re- 
public." 

The  deMberations  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
with  no  explanation  before  that  body  from  the 
United  States  except  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
as  recommended  by  the  President  of  that  Republic, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  amended  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States.  The  conversations 
embodied  in  the  paper  called  a  protocol,  took  place 
after  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Congress  was 
complete  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ever  submitted  the 
protocol  to  the  Congress,  or  ever  treated  it  or  re- 
garded it  as  in  any  sense  a  new  negotiation,  or 
as  operating  any  modification  or  change  of  the 
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amended  treaty.  If  such  had  been  its  effect,  it 
was  a  nullity  until  approved  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress ;  and  such  approval  was  never  made  or  inti- 
mated to  the  United  States.  In  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Pres- 
dent  of  Mexico,  no  reference  is  made  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  this  ratification,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
now  in  the  State  Department,  contains  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
just  as  they  had  been  communicated  to  that 
Government  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  been 
afterwards  approved  by  the  Mexican  Congress. 
It  declares,  that,  "  having  seen  and  examined  the 
said  treaty,  and  the  modifications  made  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having 
given  an  account  thereof  to  the  general  Congress, 
conformably  to  the  requirement  in  the  14th 
paragraph  of  the  110th  article  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitution  of  these  United  States,  that  body  has 
thought  proper  to  approve  of  the  said  treaty  with 
the  modifications  thereto,  in  all  their  parts :  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  exerting  the  power  granted 
to  me  by  the  constitution,  I  accept,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  said  treaty  with  its  modifications,  and 
promise,  in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to 
fulfil  and  observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  and 
observed." 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  protocol,  when  it 
was  received  with  the  ratified  treaty,  I  did  not 
regard  it  as  material,  or  as  in  any  way  attempting 
to  modify  or  change  the  treaty,  as  it  had  been 
amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  explanation  which  it  contains  is,  "  that 
the  American  Government,  by  suppressing  the 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  and  sub- 
stituting the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisi- 
ana, did  not  intend  to  diminish,  in  any  way, 
what  was  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  article 
(ninth)  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories ceded  by  Mexico.  Its  understanding  is, 
that  all  of  that  agreement  is  contained  in  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  In  consequence, 
all  the. privileges  and  guarantees,  civil,  political,  and 
religious,  which  would  have  been  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories,  if  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  had  been  retained,  will  be  en- 
joyed by  them  without  any  difference  under  the 
article  which  has  been  substituted." 

The  nintl)  article  of  the  original  treaty  stipulated 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territories,  and  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  "  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
It  provided  also  that  in  the  mean  time  they  should 
be  maintained  "  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
their  property,  and  the  civil  rights  now  vested  in 
them,  according  to  the  Mexican  laws."  It  secured 
to  them  pirailar  political  rights  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  territories  of  the  United  Stutes,  and 
at  least  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  when  they  were  in  a  territorial  condition. 
It  then  proceeded  to  guarantee  that  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  corporations  should  be  protected  in 
the  discharge  of  the  ofiioes  of  their  ministry,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property  of  every  kind, 
whether  individual  or  corporiite;  and  finally,  that 
there  should  be  a  free  communication  between  the 
Catholics  of  the  ceded  territories  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  "  even  although  such  authorities 


should  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Ke- 
public,  as  defined  by  this  treaty." 

The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  is  much  more  comprehensive  in  its  terms, 
and  explicit  in  its  meaning,  and  it  clearly  embraces, 
in  comparatively  few  words,  all  the  guarantees  in- 
serted in  the  original  article.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted,  at 
the  proper  time,  (to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property, 
and  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
without  restriction."  This  article,  which  was  sub- 
stantially copied  from  the  Louisiana  treaty,  pro- 
vides equally  with  the  original  article  for  the  admis- 
sion of  these  inhabitants  into  the  Union  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  whilst  they  shall  remain  in  a  terri- 
torial state,  by  one  sweeping  provision  declares  that 
they  "shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and 
secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  with- 
out restriction." 

This  guarantee  embraces  every  kind  of  property, 
whether  held  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  whether 
belonging  to  corporations  or  individuals.  It  se- 
cures to  these  inhabitants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  without  restriction,  whether  they  choose 
to  place  themselves  under  the  spiritual  authority 
of  pastors  resident  within  the  Mexican  Republic  or 
the  ceded  territories.  It  was,  it  is  presumed,  to 
place  tliis  construction  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
Senate  superadded  the  Words,  "without  restric- 
tion," to  the  religious  guarantee  contained  in  the 
corresponding  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty. 
Congress  itself  does  not  possess  the  power,  under 
the  constitution,  to  make  any  law  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  If  the  ninth  article  of 
the  treaty,  whether  in  its  original  or  amended  form, 
had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  treaty,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  either  of  them  confers 
would  have  been  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territories  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  protocol  asserts  that  "  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, by  suppressing  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Gaudalupe,  did  not,  in  any  way,  intend 
to  annul  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Mexico  in  the 
-ceded  territories;"  <that  "these  grants,  notwith- 
standing the  suppression  of  the  article  of  the 
treaty,  preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may 
possess ;  and  the  grantees  may  cause  their  legiti- 
mate titles  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  Ameri- 
can tribunals  ;  "  and  then  proceeds  to  state,  that 
"  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  le- 
gitimate titles  to  every  description  of  property, 
personal  and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  territories, 
are  those  which  were  legitimate  titles  under  the 
Mexican  law  in  California  and  New  Mexico  up  to 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  1846 ;  and  in  Texas,  up  to 
the  second  of  March,  1836."  The  former  was  the 
date  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
by  Texas. 

The  objection  to  the  tenth  article  of  the- original 
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treaty  was,  not  that  it  protected  legitimate  titles 
which  our  laws  would  have  equally  protected  with- 
out it,  but  that  it  most  unjustly  attempted  to  re- 
suscitate grants  which  had  become  a  mere  nullity, 
by  allowing  the  grantees  the  same  period  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  to 
which  they  had  been  origiijally  entitled  after  the 
date  of  their  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  made.  In 
submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  I  had  recom- 
mended the  rejection  of  this  article.  That  portion 
of  it  in  regard  to  lands  in  Texas  did  not  receive  a 
single  vote  in  the  Senate.  This  information  was 
communicated  by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs  of  Mexico, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  Government 
during  the  whole  period  the  treaty  was  before  the 
Mexican  Congress,  and  the  article  itself  was  repro- 
bated in  that  letter  in  the  strongest  terms.  Be- 
sides, our  commissioners  to  Mexico  had  been  in- 
structed, that  "  neither  the  President  nor  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  can  ever  consent  to  ratify 
any  treaty  containing  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Gaudulupe  Hidalgo  in  favor  of  grantees  of  land 
in  Texas  or  elsewhere."  And  again :  Should  the 
Mexican  government  persist  in  retaining  this  ar- 
ticle, then  all  prospect  of  immediate  peace  is 
ended  ;  and  of  this  you  may  give  them  an  absolute 
assurance." 

On  this  point  the  language  of  the  protocol  is  free 
from  ambiguity  ;  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  is  there 
any  individual,  American  or  Mexican,  who  would 
place  such  a  construction  upon  it  as  to  convert  it 
into  a  vain  attempt  to  revive  this  article,  which  had 
been  so  often  and  solemnly  condemned  ?  Surely  no 
person  could  for  one  moment  suppose  that  either 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ever  enter- 
tained the  purpose  of  thus  setting  at  naught  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  Mexican 
Government  with  the  assurance  that  their  abandon- 
ment of  this  obnoxious  article  was  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  protocol  is  plain.  It  is 
simply  that  the  nullification  of  this  article  was  not 
intended  to  destroy  valid  legitimate  titles  to  land 
which  existed  and  were  in  full  force  independently 
of  the  provisions  and  without  the  aid  of  this  arti- 
cle. Notwithstanding  it  has  been  expunged  from 
the  treaty,  these  grants  were  to  "  preserve  the  legal 
value  which  they  may  possess."  The  refusal  to  re- 
vive grants  which  had  become  extinct,  was  not  to 
invalidate  those  which  were  in  full  force  and  vigor. 
That  such  was  the  dear  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  this  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  protocol,  is  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  whilst  they  struck  from  the  treaty  this  unjust 
article,  they  at  the  same  time  sanctioned  and  rati- 
fied the  last  paragraph  of  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  declares  that,  "  In  the  said  territories 
property  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to  Mexicans 
not  established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected. 
The  present  owners,  the  heirs  of  these,  and  all 
Mexicans  who  may  hereafter  acquire  said  property 
by  contract,  shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guaran- 
tees equally  ample  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States." 

Without  any  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  this  ef- 
fect, all  such  valid  titles  under  the  Mexican  Govern- 


ment would  have  been  protected  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  and  last  explanation  contained  in  the 
protocol  is,  that  "  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  suppressing  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  article  twelfth  of  the  treaty,  did  not  intend  to 
deprive  the  Mexican  Republic  of  the  free  and  un- 
restrained faculty  of  ceduig,  conveying,  or  trans- 
ferring, at  any  time,  (as  it  may  judge  best,)  the 
sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  which  the  same 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  deliver  in 
the  places  designated  by  the  amended  article." 

The  concluding  paragraph,  or  rather  sentence, 
of  the  original  twelfth  article  thus  suppressed  by 
the  Senate,  is  in  the  following  language  :  "  Certifi- 
cates, in  proper  form,  for  the  said  instalments  re- 
spectively, in  such  sums  as  shall  be  desired  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  transferable  by  it,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  said  Government  by  that  of  the 
United  States." 

From  this  bare  statement  of  facts,  the  meaning 
of  the  protocol  is  obvious.  Although  the  Senate 
had  decUned  to  create  a  Government  stock  for  the 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  issue  transferable 
certificates  for  the  amount  in  such  sums  as  the 
Mexican  Government  might  desire,  yet  they  could 
not  have  intended  thereby  to  deprive  that  Govern- 
ment of  the  faculty  which  every  creditor  possesses 
of  transferring  for  his  own  benefit  the  obligation 
of  his  debtor,  whatever  this  may  be  worth,  accord- 
ing to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  treaty,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  a  positive  ob- 
ligation, "  in  consideration  of  the  extension  ac- 
quired by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,"  to 
pay  to  the  Mexican  Republic  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  of  three 
milUons  each.  This  obligation  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Mexican  Government  to  any  person  whatever ; 
but  the  assignee,  in  such  case,  would  stand  in  no 
better  condition  than  that  Government.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  prohibiting  the  issue  of 
a  government  transferable  stock  for  the  amount, 
produces  this  effect,  and  no  more. 

The  protocol  contains  nothing  from  which  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  assignee  could  rightfully  de- 
mand the  payment  of  the  money  in  case  the  con- 
sideration should  fail,  which  is  stated  on  the  face  of 
the  obligation. 

With  this  view  of  the  whole  protocol,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  explanations  which  it  contained, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  I  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  take  any  action  upon  the  subject. 
Had  it  varied  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  although  it  would  even 
then  have  been  a  nullity  in  itself,  yet  duty  might 
have  required  that  I  should  make  this  fact  known 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  This  not  being  the 
case,  I  treated  it  in  the  same  manner  I  would  have 
done  had  these  explanations  been  made  verbally  by 
the  commissioners  to  the  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  communicated  in  a  despatch  to 
the  State  Department. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  February  8,  1849. 

The  Message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  the  whole  House  would  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  this  Message.    He  would 
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therefore  move  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 


IS  SENATE. 

Wbdnesdat,  February  14. 

President  and  Vice  President  elect — Counting 

the  Electoral  Vote. 

The  Journal  having  been  read — 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Campbell,  their  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Pebsident  :  I  am  directed  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  Senate,  to  count  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Badgbb,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allbn,)  moved  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  bill, 
granting  a  right  of  way  across  the  public  lands, 
and  to  dispose  of  said  land  in  aid  of  the  several 
States,  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals,  was  yesterday  passed. 

The  bill  having  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives — 

Mr.  Badgek  moved  that  the  Secretary  be 
directed  to  request  the  return  of  the  bill  from 
the  House. 

The  motion,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Badgek,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Beeese, 
and  Mr.  Bbeeien,  was  agreed  to. 

Counting  the  votes. 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  from  the 
House,  the  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

On  the  return  of  the  Senate — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  jointly 
with  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election,  reported  that  the  committee  had  per- 
formed that  duty,  and  had  instructed  him  to 
submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  member  of 
the  Senate  be  appointed  by  that  body  to  join  a 
committee  of  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to  wait 
on  General  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  and  In- 
form him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849  ;  and  also  to 
wait  on  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and  inform 
him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849. 

The  resolution  having  been  concurred  in^ 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
■Wednesday,  February  14. 
The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Counting  the  Votes  of  Electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Baeeow  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  a 
motion  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  and 
which  he  desired  to  offer.  It  was  read  for  in- 
formation, as  follows. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  receive  that  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  open  and  count  the 
votes  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution'^was  adopted. 

The  Clerk  having  delivered  the  message  to 
the  Senate,  informing  them  that  the  House  was 
in  waiting  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President — 

The  Senate  attended  in  the  Hall  of  the  House. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Hon.  Geobgb 
M.  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  officers,  entered  the  Hall. 

The  Senators  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them 
in  the  circle  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 

The  Vice  President  took  the  seat  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives being  seated  at  his  left  hand. 

The  Sergeants-at-Arms  of  the  two  Houses 
were  on  the  lower  platform,  at  the  right  and 
left. 

The  Hon.  Jbefeeson  Davis,  the  Teller  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  took  a  seat  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  supported  by  the  Hon.  "Washington  Bae- 
eow and  RoBBET  MoClelland,  Tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

When  thus  organized,  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  in  joint  assembly,  and  the  aisles  and 
galleries  densely  crowded  with  ladies  and  citi- 
zens, the  HaU  presented  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

The  Vice  Peesident  then  rose  and  said :  Jn 
obedience  to  law,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  assembled,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, so  that  I  may  fulfil  the  duty  enjoined 
upon  me  by  the  constitution,  by  opening,  in 
their  presence,  the  sealed  certificates  of  the  lists 
of  persons  voted  for,  by  the  Electors  in  the 
respective  States,  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, cause  the  votes  to  be  counted,  and  have 
the  persons  to  flU  those  offices  ascertained  and 
declared,  agreeably  to  the  constitution. 

The  Vice  Peesident  then  opened  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
said :  I  now  open  and  present  to  the  Tellers 
chosen  by  the  two  Houses  the  certificate  trans- 
mitted by  the  Electors  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
that  the  votes  therein  recorded  may  be  counted. 

Mr.  Jeffeeson  Davis  proceeded  to  read  the 
certificate,  and  the  vote  reported  was  registered 
by  the  tellers  in  duplicate  lists. 
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The  same  form  was  observed  with  the  certi- 
ficates from  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachuetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

The  certificates  from  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi,  were  severally  presented  in  succes- 
sion in  like  manner,  and  read  hy  Mr.  Baeeow. 

Those  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  were  read  by  Mr.  McClelland. 
The  Tellers  having  read,  counted,  and  regis- 
tered the  votes  of  the  Electors  of  the  thirty 
States,  and  compared  their  duplicate  lists,  de- 
livered the  same  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  Peesidbnt  then  rose  and  read  the 
report  of  the  Tellers.  The  result  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Zist  of  Totes  for  President  and-  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  yea/rs,  commiencmg  March  4, 
1849. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2T 

23 

29 


STATES. 


Maine*    . 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Bhode  Island 
Connecticut    . 
Vermont 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania , 
Delaware     . 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  . 
Kentucky   . 
Tennessee 
Ohio    . 
Louisiana 
Mississippi  . 
Indiana  . 
Illinois 
Alabama 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Michigan     . 
Florida    . 
Texas  . 
Iowa 
Wisconsin  . 


For 
President, 


163 


23 


127 


For 
T.Presid&nt 


163 


17 


12 
9 
9 
7 
S 
5 

4 
4 
4 
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Th6  Vice  Peesident  of  the  United  States 
then,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  the 
7th  instant,  announced  the  state  of  the  votes  to 


•  After  the  returns  from  the  State  of  Maine  had  been 
read,  Mr.  Stephens  rose  and  suggested  that  the  reading  at 
length  of  the  returns  from  each  State  in  detail  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Vice  Pbesidest  stated  that  no  motion  was  in  order, 
and  no  other  mode  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  but  that 

Sointed  ont  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
lat  the  tellers  might  abridge  the  reports  so  far  as  to  give 
merely  the  results  of  the  electoral  ballotings  of  each  State. 
Vol.  XVI.— :20 


the  Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  meeting,  as 
follows  : 

That  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  290;  of  which  number  146 
make  a  majority. 

The  State  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is — 
For  Zaohaet  Tayloe,  of  Louisiana  .   .    .   163 
For  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan    ....    127 

And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers, 
is — 

For  Millaed  FiLLMOBB,  of  New  York     .    163 
For  William  0.  Butlee,  of  Kentucky     .    127 

That  Zaohaet  Tatloe,  of  Louisiana,  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
of  the  electors  chosen  in  the  several  States  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  Millaed  Fillmoeb,  of  New  York,  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
votes  of  the  electors  chosen  in  the  several  States 
to  vote  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  thereupon, 

The  VioB  Peesident  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  Zaohaet  Tatloe,  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  1849 ; 
and  that  Millaed  Fillmoke,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  duly  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1849. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber. 

Mr.  Baeeow,  from  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives, to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  exam- 
ining the  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Pesident 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  notifying  the  per- 
sons elected  of  their  election,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution ;  which  was  read,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives, to  join  a  committee  of  one  member  on  the 
part  of  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  Zachart  Tay- 
lor, of  Louisiana,  and  inform  him  that  he  has  been, 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United,  States  for 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1849  ;  and  also  to  wait  on  Millard  Fillmore,  of 
New  York,  and  inform  him  that  he  has  been  duly 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1849. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


MoNDAT;  February  19. 

Territorial  Governments — Galiforniaand  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  suspend  the 
rules,  to  enable  him  to  ofier  the  following  reso- 
lution : 
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Resolved,  That  the  bills  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  to  organize  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments in  California  and  New  Mexico,  be  made 
the  special  order  immediately  after  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  entitled  "  A  bill 
to  provide  for  carrying  into  execution  in  part  the 
12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mexico,"  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  such  special  order  to  continue  from  day 
to  day  until  said  bills  shall  be  disposed  of;  and 
all  previous  special  orders  shall  be  postponed  until 
such  bills  shall  be  finally  acted  upon. 

The  question  beng  taken,  the  rules  were 
snspended — two-thirds  voting  in  the  aflBrma- 
tive. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


IN   SENATE. 

Tuesday,  February  20. 

General  Appropriation  Bill — Mr.  Walker's 
Amendment — Proposal  to  amend  the  Bill  hy 
adding  u,  Section  to  extend  certain  Laws  of 
Congress  to  the  New  Territories — Further 
Proposal  to  modify  the  Section  and  extend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1850 ;  the  question  pending  being 
upon  the  amendment  submitted  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Waikee,  in  the  following  words  : 

Sec.  — .  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and 
singular  the  several  acts  of  Congress  respecting 
the  registering,  recording,  enrolling,  or  licensing 
ships  or  vessels,  and  the  entry  and  clearance  there- 
of, and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  fisheries, 
and  all  the  acts  respecting  the  imposing  and  collect- 
ing of  duties  on  imports,  and  all  acts  respecting 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
all  acts  respecting  the  public  lands,  of  a  public 
and  general  character,  and  the  provisions  whereof 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  territory  west  of  the 
Eio  del  Norte,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty 
of  the  second  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ex- 
tended over  and  to,  and  made  in  full  force  and 
efficacy  in  all  said  territory ;  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  prescribe  and  adopt  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  measures  consistent  with 
and  in  conformity  to  those  laws,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  same,  as  may  be  necessary  in  said  ter- 
ritory ;  and  may  prescribe  and  establish,  tempora- 
rily, such  divisions,  districts,  ports,  offices,  and  all 
arrangements  proper  to  enable  said  laws  to  be  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  appoint  and  commission  such  officers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  administer  such  laws  in  said  ter- 
ritories ;  said  officers  to  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding  double 
the  compensation  heretofore  paid  to  similar  officers 
of  the  United  States,  or  its  Territories,  for  like  ser- 
vices ;  and  to  enable  the  same  to  be  done,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 


Mr.  Walkee,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  said : 
To  the  amendment  which  I  offered  yesterday,  I 
shall  now  propose  some  modifications  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Before  doing  so,,  I  wish  to  re- 
mark, that  after  consultation  with  many  friends, 
and  particularly  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr.  FooTB,)  who  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  offer  a  somewhat  similar  amend- 
ment, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  so  far  as 
the  amendment  is  concerned,  to  extend  its  pro-r 
visions,  and  to  extend  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  I  think  will  be  beneficial  to  the  objects  which 
are  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  amendment, 
sir,  as  I  first  introduced  it,  it  will  be  perceived, 
proposed  merely  to  extend  certain  laws,  which 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  revenue 
system  of  the  United  States,  to  the  territories 
acquired  by  treaty  with  Mexico.  From  the 
accounts,  sir,  which  we  have  from  that  inter- 
esting section  of  our  country,  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  disorder  and  distraction  prevailing 
among  the  people.  If,  then,  the  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can,  upon  any 
subject,  look  with  an  eye  to  their  duties  as 
statesmen,  it  occurs  to  me  that  they  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  propriety  of  endeavoring,  as 
far  as  in  their  power  lies,  to  amend  that  condi- 
tion of  things. 

Mr.  Athekton.  If  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin win  pardon  me  one  moment — I  understand 
the  Senator  to  modify  the  amendment  which 
he  submitted.  Has  that  modification  been  pre- 
sented ? 
Mr.  Wale;ee.  I  am  about  to  present  it. 
Mr.  Atheeton.  If  the  modification  is  simi- 
lar to  it,  I  would  raise  the  question  of  order, 
whether  the  amendipent  be  in  order  ? 

Mr.  FooTB  said,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  allow  him,  he  trusted  that  he 
would  not  at  present  offer  any  obstacle  to  the 
amendment.  The  .amendment  was,  in  sub- 
stance, similar  to  the  one  he  had  proposed  to 
present. 

Mr.  Atheeton  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  OflScer,  as  to 
whether  the  modification  was  in  order ;  it  was 
well  to  have  it  decided  before  they  went  into 
the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  state  the  grounds  of  his  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Atheeton  said  his  objection  was,  that 
the  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  bill.  It  was  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
a  territory  where  these  laws  at  present  had  no 
existence.  The  object  of  it  was,  so  far  as  he 
understood  it,  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  creating  of  a  government  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  They  might  just 
as  well,  it  seemed  to  him,  introduce  a  Clause  into 
the  appropriation  bill  creating  a  State  govern- 
ment as  one  creating  a  territorial  government ; 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tfie  exception 
to  that  course. 
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The  Vice  Pebsident  decided  that  the  objec- 
tion was  not  a  suiHcient  ground  for  rejecting 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  Walker  (resuming  the  floor)  said :  I 
was  remarking,  sir,  that  from  the  exciting  con- 
dition of  things  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
the  duty  devolved  upon  Congress  of  remedying 
this  state  of  things,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  pow- 
er. To  that  end,  sir,  the  extension  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  which  I  offered,  when 
the  bill  was  last  up,  is  extended.  And  I  will 
here  read  it,  that  what  few  remarks  I  propose 
to  make  may  be  understood.  Some  of  the  alter- 
ations are  merely  verbal ;  others  are  substan- 
tial 

Mr,  "W.  read  his  amendment  as  modified,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  — .  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  [Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and]  all  and  singular 
the  several  acts  of  Congress  respecting  the  regis- 
tering and  recording,  enrolling  or  licensing  ships 
or  vessels,  and  the  entry  and  clearance  thereof,  and 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and 
all  the  acts  respecting  the  imposing  and  collecting 
of  duties  on  imports,  and  all  acts  respecting  trade 
and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  all  acts 
respecting  the  pubhc  lands  of  a  public  and  general 
character,  and  the  provisions  whereof  [are  suitable 
and  proper  to  be  applied]  to  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  extended  over  and  [given]  full 
force  and  efficacy  in  all  said  territory ;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  [be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proper 
and  useful  rules  and  regulations  (in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  for  the 
enforcement  of  said  laws,  in  said  Territory,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  justice  therein,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  modify  or  change  the  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  such  manner  as  toay  seem  to  him  discreet 
and  proper]  and  may  prescribe  and  establish  tem- 
porarily such  divisions,  districts,  ports,  offices  and 
arrangements  [for  the  execution  of]  said  laws,  and 
appoint  and  commission  such  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  such  laws  in  said  Territory 
[for  such  term  or  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  whose 
authority  shall  continue  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress ;]  said  officers  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  President  may  prescribe,  not  ex- 
ceeding double  the  compensation  heretofore  paid 
to  similar  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  its  Ter- 
ritories, for  like  services ;  and  to  enable  the  same 
to  be  done,  the  sum  of  "  two "  hundred  thousand 
dollars  be  appropiated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  words  changed  or  introduced  in  the  modi- 
fication are  within  brackets. 

Mr.  W.  then  continued :  It  will  be  seen,  sir, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  do  not 
relate  merely  to  the  extension  of  the  revenue 
laws  over  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  but,  in  fact,  to  the  placing  of  the 
power  somewhere  by  which  the  order  and  sta- 
bility of  these  Territories  may  be  regulated,  and 
that  the  evils  that  now  exist  may  be  to  some 
extent  mitigated.    This  power,  under  the  exi- 


gency of  the  case,  the  amendment  proposes  to 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  provided 
in  the  amendment.  I  have  looked,  sir,  with 
much  interest  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  our  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories. StUl,  I  could  not  deem  it  my  duty  to 
take  any  prominent  stand  with  reference  to  the 
bill  already  reported  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, to  provide  for  the  organization  of  govern- 
ments for  those  territories.  That  Senator  has 
done,  it  seems  to  me,  all  that  could  have  been 
done.  He  has  introduced  bills  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  there ;  he  has  urged 
them  with  great  zeal,  eloquence,  and  force.  He 
has  presented  them  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country.  The  present  Congress  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  probability  is,  that  this  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  cannot  be  reached,  or  if 
reached,  it  cannot  be  passed.  In  this  state  of 
the  case,  sir,  this  civil  and  diplomatic  biU  being 
before  us,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
modest on  my  part,  or  trespassing  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  to  propose  this  amendment. 
Should  it  be  adopted,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pro- 
tected in  her  relations  with  that  territory.  To 
a  great  extent  the  power  can  be  exercised 
by  the  properly-constituted  authorities  of  the 
land  to  preserve  the  peace,  good  order,  and  in- 
terests of  those  territories.  It  will  be  seen — 
and  it  is  btit  candid  to  admit  the  fact — that  this 
amendment,  going  to  the  extent  it  does,  will 
leave  the  people  of  these  territories  yet  to  take 
the  initiative  steps  in  such  municipal  government 
and  municipal  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  their  welfare  and  security.  The 
amendment  does  not  provide  any  thing  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  silent  concerning  all  munici- 
pal regulations,  and  leaves  the  people  of  that 
territory  to  adopt  such  as  they  may  deem  ne- 
cessary for  themselves. 

Prom  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  many  intelligent  and  enterprising  men 
have  gone  to  these  territories.  Many  more  are 
going.  From  the  State  whence  you  come,  Mr, 
President,  there  are  many  others  who  are  mov- 
ing westward  to  those  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories. There  is,, perhaps,  not  a  Senator  upon 
this  floor  who  does  not  know  of  many  freinds 
and  neighbors  who  have  gone,  or  who  are 
about  to  go  to  settle  there.  We  must,  then, 
all  feel  interested  in  establishing  a  government 
of  some  kind ;  we  must  all  feel  that  a  govern- 
ment is  necessary — that  it  is  our  duty,  if  not  on 
their  account,  upon  account  of  old  associations, 
old  friendships,  and  old  ties,  to  extend  some 
protection  and  some  government  to  these 
people. 

Taking  these  views,  sir,  I  again  repeat,  that 
I  have  looked  with  much  solicitude  to  what 
shojold  be  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  questions  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  agitated,  and  there  may  be  others 
which  may  arise  in  this  discussion.    But,  sir, 
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if  my  voice  can  have  any  weight — if  my  opin- 
ions are  worthy  to  be  heard,  I  would  ispeak  in 
terms  of  admonition  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  agitate  these  subjects.  I  would  suggest  to 
them  at  least  to  be  modestly  silent,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, give  the  amendment  their  support.  Let 
us  have  some  kind  of  unity  upon  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  extend  to  these  Territories 
that  degree  of  protection  which  duty  to  our- 
selves, to  our  neighbors,  and  to  our  nation 
would  seem  to  demand.  I  shall  feel  exceeding- 
ly gratified  to  know  that  our  high  duty  to  the 
country  has  been  discharged  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  if  not  by  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  by  adopting  something  of  the  kind 
by  which  a  government,  to  some  extent,  shall 
be  extended  to  that  Territory. 

At  present  I  shall  not  make  any  further  ob- 
servations. I  have  offered  this  amendment 
with,  I  believe,  good  motives ;  such  as  I  hope 
to  be  governed  by  in  my  future  action  while  I 
have  thi  honor  to  sit  here.  Others  may  mis- 
construe my  motives ;  but  whatever  construc- 
tion may  be  put  upon  them  I  care  not,  so  long 
as  I  feel  assured  that  those  motives  are  pure, 
and  that  I  have  used  my  humble  efforts  in  dis- 
charging the  obligations  I  owe  to  my  country 
and  to  that  far-off  Territory. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Dayton  respectively  of- 
fered amendments  to  Mr.  Walkek's  proposition, 
which,  after  debate,  were  both  rejected. 


Sathedat,  February  24. 

General  Appropriation  Bill — Mr.  WalJoer's 
modified  Amendment,  to  extend  the  Constitu- 
tion hy  Law  to  the  Territories. 

[The  debate  upon  tMa  proposition  was  so  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  the  speakers,  that  each  one,  to 
avoid  all  misapprehension,  revised  and  corrected 
hia  own  remarks,  reserving  them  for  that  purpose, 
for  pubhcation  among  the  prepared  speeches  in  the 
appendix.  From  that  appendix,  under  the  proper 
dates,  this  abridgment  is  now  made.] 

Mr.  Webstee  said :  Mr.  President,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear 
ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which 
this  amendment  of  the  member  from  Wisconsin 
has  presented  to  us;  and  especially  that  we 
should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to  "extend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Territories."  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it. 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The 
constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  by  law  to  a 
territory  I  What  is  the  constitution  o^  the 
United  States  ?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle 
that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  which  it 


establishes,  with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and 
a  right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
a  right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  ?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Everybody  will  see 
that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  Well,  sir, 
the  amendment  goes  on,  and  says  that  the  rev- 
enue laws  shall,  so  far  as  they  are  suitable,  be 
applied  in  the  Territories.  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  qualification,  made  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Wisconsin,  I  shall  like  to  know 
if  he  understands  it  as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does 
the  expression  "  as  far  as  suitable  "  apply  to  the 
constitution  or  the  revenue  laws,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Walkee.  It  was  not  the  proposition  to 
extend  the  constitution  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  it  was  applicable. 

Mr.  Webstee.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that 
the  constitution  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
practicable ;  but  how  far  that  is,  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States, 
and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and  despo- 
tic power.  He  is  the  judge  of  what  is  suitable 
and  what  is  unsuitable,  and  what  he  thinks  is 
suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he  thinks  un- 
suitable is  imsuitable.  He  is  "  omnis  in  hoc  ;  " 
and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress 
makes  further  provision  ?  Now,  if  the  gentle- 
man wiU  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suitable, 
what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  .suit- 
able and  unsuitable,  which  he  proposes  to  fol- 
low, I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say  that  in 
this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ex- 
tending the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States  and  over  noth- 
ing else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It 
cannot  be  extended  over  any  thing  except  over 
the  old  States  and  the  new  States  that  shaH 
come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in. 
There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  ju- 
dicial gentlemen.  It  seems  ,to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  every  principle  designed  to 
protect  personal  liberty,  is  extended  by  force 
of  the  constitution  itselJE"  over  every  new  Terri- 
tory. That  proposition  cannot  be  maintained 
at  all.  How  do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reason- 
ing or  deduction  ?  It  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  the  loosest  of  all  possible  constructions.  It 
is  said  this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the 
habeas  corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly 
these  rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  Territory. 

Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gentlemen  were 
realized,  and  Cuba  were  to  become  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  by  cession,  does  any 
body  suppose  that  the  habeas  corpus  and  the 
trial  by  jury  would  be  established  in  it  by  the 
mere  act  of  cession  ?  Why  more  than  election 
laws  and  the  political  franchises,  or  popular 
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franohises  ?  Sir,  the  whole  authority  of  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  that 
very  short  provision,  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  word  is  Territories ;  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution looked  to  no  new  acquisitions  to  form 
new  Territories.  But  as  they  had  been  ac- 
quired from  time  to  time,  new  Territories  have 
been  regarded  as  coming  under  that  general 
provision  for  making  rules  for  Territories.  "We 
have  never  had  a  Territory  governed  as  the 
United  States  are  governed.  The  Legislature 
and  the  Judiciary  of  Territories  have  always 
been  established  by  a  law  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  say  that  while  we  sit  here  to  make  laws 
for  these  Territories,  we  are  not  bound  by 
every  one  of  those  great  principles  which  are 
intended  as  general  securities  for  public  lib- 
erty. But  they  do  not  exist  in  Territories  till 
introduced  by  the  authority  of  Congress.  These 
principles  do  not,  propria  vigore,  apply  to  any 
one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause that  Territory,  while  a  Territory,  does 
not  become  a  part,  and  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Sen- 
ate to  any  considerable  extent,  but  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully 
endorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  partly  endorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories.  That 
is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear 
this  proposition  thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the  con- 
troversy between  the  North  and  the  South, 
as  it  regards  the  slavery  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  territories.  It  is  an  implied  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  that, 
if  the  constitution  does  extend  to  the  territo- 
ries, the  South  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  property — ^that  it  will  be  under  the 
shield  of  the  constitution.  You  can  put  no 
other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition  which 
the  gentlemen  have  made,  that  the  constitution 
does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 

Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  consti- 
tution extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not 
extend  to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  "Webster.    "What  land  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  land;  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  a  part  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  merely,  but  wherever 
our  flag  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes, 
the  constitution  in  part  goes,  not  all  its  provi- 
sions certainly,  but  all  its  suitable  provisions. 
Why,  can  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the 
constitution  ?  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to 
gentlemen :  if  the  constitution  does  not  go 
there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or 


jurisdiction  whatever?  Is  not  Congress  the 
creature  of  the  constitution  ?  does  it  not  hold 
its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it  not  be 
annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  this 
confederacy  ?  And  shall  we,  the  creature  of 
the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any  au- 
thority beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ? 
Sir,  we  were  told  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision 
that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess 
that  I  was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredu- 
lous that  any  tribunal  pretending  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  our  system  of  government,  as 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have, 
could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judg- 
ment. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an 
error  which  has  been  unjustly  attributed  to 
them ;  but  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision 
as  that,  I  for  one  say,  that  it  ought  not  and 
never  can  be  respected.  The  territories  belong 
to  us ;  they  are  ours ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union ; 
and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those  thirty 
States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  which  ownership  car- 
ries with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  not  ad- 
mit of  lengthened  discussion.  This  is  one  of 
them.  The  mere  statement  is  sufficient  to 
carry  conviction  with  it.  And  I  am  rejoiced 
to  hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the 
constitution  is  there,  we  are  under  its  shield. 
The  South  wants  no  higher  ground  to  stand 
upon.  The  gentlemen  have  put  us  upon  high 
ground  by  the  admission  that  their  only  means 
of  putting  their  claims  above  ours  is,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  constitution  in  California 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say,  in  part,  endorsed  the  propo- 
sition. He  qualified  it,  however,  by  saying  that 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  instru- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  having  application 
to  the  Territories.  Now,  is  there  a  more 
fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States  of 
which  this  Federal  Union  is  composed,  have  a 
community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  Union  in  its  federative  character?  And 
that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  the  Union  in  that  capacity  is  declared  by 
the  constitution,  and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all 
respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy.  There  is  no  principle 
more  distinctly  set  forth  than  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section 
over  another,  and  that  the  constitution  shall 
have  no  half-way  operation  in  regard  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  fuU 
force  and  effect  in  regard  to  another  portion. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will  only  lis- 
ten, if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on,  in  order  to 
discover  by  what  ingenuity  they  can  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that 
the  constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
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tories.  Let  the  gentlemen  prove  their  assump- 
tion. I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  this 
debate  to  he  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed 
upon  higher  ground;  we  have  a  narrower 
question  to  defend ;  and  it  will  be  understood 
by  the  community  that  we  are  nonsuited  only 
by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Webstbe.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  alludes  to  some  decision  of  the 
United  States  courts  as  affirming  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  extend 
to  the  Territories,  and  he  says  that  with  re- 
gard to 

Mr.  Calhouh.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
state  my  position  exactly  right.  I  said  I  was 
told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided, 
but  that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wbbstbe.  I  can  remove  the  gentle- 
maa's  incredulity  very  easily,  for  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  courts  over  and  over  again 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  mention  a  case  in  which  such  a  de- 
cision was  given. 

Mr.  Wbbstee.  Upon  a  few  moments'  con- 
sideration I  could  mention  a  number  of  cases. 
The  constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends, 
extends  over  the  Territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  Territories  without  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result ;  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  in- 
ferred, increases  my  surprise. 

One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  over  the  Territories  and  no  other 
law  existing  there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how 
any  Government  could  proceed,  without  any 
other  authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  settle  titles  to  land  ?  Does  it  regulate 
the  rights  of  property  2  Does  it  fix  the  rela- 
tions of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lishes what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation 
for  certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great 
mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  de- 
rive their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things 
under  the  constitution.  And  a  State  or  a  Ter- 
ritory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  entirely  without  any  State  or  Terri- 
torial Government.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject as  he  must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in 
diflferent  branches  of  the  Government,  must 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  established  principles  in  regard  to  the 


Territories,  that  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  for  them  an  independent 
judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of  the 
United  States  holds  his  office  upon  the  tenure 
of  good  behavior.  Will  the  gentleman  say  that 
in  any  court  established  in  the  Territories  the 
judge  holds  his  office  in  that  way  ?  He  holds 
it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  removable  at  ex- 
ecutive discretion.  How  did  we  govern  Louis- 
iana before  it  was  a  State  ?  Did  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisiana  during  its  Ter- 
ritorial existence?  Or  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  trial  by  jury  there 
before  the  law  creating  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment gave  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  1  No  one. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  new 
light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Government  in  relation  to 
that  matter.  When  new  territory  has  been 
acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Congress,  to  such  law  as  Congress  thought 
proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  government, 
for  its  government  during  its  territorial  exist- 
ence, during  the  preparatory  state  in  which  it 
was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
argues  that  the  constitution  declares  itself  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
must  extend  over  the  Territories.  "  The  land," 
I  take  it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  con- 
stitution is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
means  the  States  united  under  the  constitution. 
But  does  not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that 
that  argument  would  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much?  The  constitution  no  more  says  that 
the  constitution  itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  than  it  says  that  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
declares  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
Congress  passed  under  it  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Wbbstee.  Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue 
laws  are  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions ; 
but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning, 
the  constitution  extends  over  the  Territories 
as  the  supreme  law,  and  no  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  necessary.  This  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  moment  territory  is 
attached  to  the  United  States,  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  become  the  governing 
will  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of 
property,  because  they  are  declared  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land — the  laws  of  Congress  being 
the  supreme  law  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Sir,  this  is  a  course  of  rea- 
soning that  cannot  be  maintained.  The  Crown 
of  England  often  makes  conquests  of  territory. 
Who  ever  heard  it  contended  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  or  the  supreme  power  of 
Parliament,  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
extended  over  the   territory  thus   acquired, 
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until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment? The  whole  history  of  colonial  con- 
quests shows  entirely  the  reverse.  Until  pro- 
vision is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  civil 
government,  the  territory  is  held  as  a  military 
acquisition.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  may  make  all  laws 
that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  be 
made  for  its  goverment;  but  until  such  pro- 
vision is  made,  the  territory  is  not  under  the 
dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  is  exactly 
upon  the  same  principle  that  territories  coming 
to  belong  to  the  United  States  by  acquisition 
or  by  session,  as  we  have  no  jus  colonice,  re- 
main to  be  made  subject  to  the  operation  of 
our  supreme  law  by  an  enactment  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Oalhouit.  I  shall  he  extremely  brief  in 
noticing  the  arguments  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  decisive. 
His  first  objection  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  I 
show  no  authority  by  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  the  Terri- 
tories. How  does  Congress  get  any  power 
over4he  Territories  ? 

Mr.  "Webstee.  It  is  granted  in  the  constitu- 
tion in  so  many  words :  the  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  proposition 
that  the  constitution  does  not  extend  to  the 
Territories  is  false  to  that  extent.  How  else 
does  Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power  over 
the  Territories  ?  And  yet  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor says  I  assign  no  reason  for  it.  I  assigned 
the  strongest  reason.  If  the  constitution  does 
not  extend  there,  you  have  no  right  to  legis- 
late or  to  do  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Terri- 
tories. 

"Well,  as  to  the  next  point.  The  honorable 
Senator  states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  a  strict  constructionist  the  proposition 
that  the  constitution  extends  itself  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  certainly  never  contended  that  the 
constitution  was  of  itself  suflSoient  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Territories  without  the  intervention 
of  legislative  enactments.  It  requires  human 
agency  everywhere ;  it  cannot  extend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is,  never- 
theless, the  supreme  law,  in  obedience  to  which, 
and  in  conformity  with  which,  all  legislative 
enactments  must  be  made.  And  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  Territories  so  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  them,  is  so  clear  a  proposition  that 
even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with  his 
profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will 
put  the  case  of  some  of  the  negative  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  Congress  shaU  make  no 
law  concerning  religion,  nor  create  titles  of 
nobility.  Can  you  establish  titles  of  nobility 
in  California  ?  If  not,  if  all  the  negative  pro- 
visions extend  to  the  Territories,  why  not  the 
positive  ?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  point. 
Mr.   "Webster.      The   precise    question   is, 


whether  a  Temtory,  while  it  remains  in  a 
territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  ? 
I  maintain  it  is  not.  And  there  is  no  stronger 
proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  than  that  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  has  drawn  the  honorable 
member's  attention.  Now,  let  us  see  how  it 
stands.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  declared  by  the  constitution  to  be 
"  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  The  whole  judi- 
cial power,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  in 
these  courts.  And  the  constitution  declares 
that  "  all  the  judges  of  these  courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior."  Then  the 
gentleman  must  admit  that  the  legislation  of 
Congress  heretofore  has  not  been  altogether  in 
error ;  that  these  territorial  courts  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  whole  judicial  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  is  to  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish,  and  the  judges  of  all 
these  courts  are  to  have  a  life  tenure  under  the 
law ;  and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure,  nor 
never  did,  to  the  judges  of  these  territorial 
courts.  That  has  gone  on  the  presumption 
and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  territories  are 
not  even  part  of  the  United  States,  but  are 
subject  to  their  legislation.  "Well,  where  do 
they  get  this  power  of  legislation?  "Why,  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  constitution  says 
"  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting, the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States ;  "  and  it  is  under 
that  clause,  and  that  clause  only,  that  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territo- 
ries has  been  conducted.  And  it  is  apparent 
from  our  history  that  no  other  provision  was 
intended  for  territorial  government,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  highly  probable,  I  think  certain,  that 
no  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  was  ever 
contemplated. 

And  again  :  there  is  another  remarkable  in- 
stance. The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his 
friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  subjects, 
hold  that  the  power  of  internal  improvement 
within  the  United  States  does  not  belong  to 
Congress.  They  deny  that  we  can  pass  any 
law  for  internal  improvements  within  any 
State  of  this  Union,  while  they  all  admit  that 
the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  State  into  a  Ter- 
ritory, we  can  make  just  as  much  improvement 
as  we  choose.  There  is  not  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman on  that  side  of  the  chamber  who  has 
not,  time  and  again,  voted  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  internal  improvements  out 
of  the  Union,  in  Territories,  under  the  concep- 
tion that,  under  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute any  portion  of  the  Union — that  they 
are  not  parts  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  there  is  no  end  to  illustrations  that 
might  be  brought  upon  this  subject ;  our  his- 
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tory  is  full  of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in 
its  course.  It  began  with  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  became  a 
part  of  the  Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, by  every  proceeding  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  and  by  all  judicature  on  the 
subject,  it  has  been  held  that  Territories  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed 
by  a  convention,  and  in  approving  that  consti- 
tution the  legislation  of  Congress  was  not  nec- 
essarily confined  to  those  principles  that  bind 
it  when  it  is  exercised  in  passing  laws  for  the 
United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I,  take  leave  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  President,  a  few  words. 
First,  as  to  the  judiciary.  If  Congress  has  de- 
cided the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be 
part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress has  decided  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
though  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Wbbstbe,  (in  his  seat.)    Nor  I. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Again :  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  says  that  the  Terri- 
tories are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States — are 
not  of  the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  that 
all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of  the  United 
States.    They  are  called  so. 

Mr.  ■Wkbstbe,  (in  his  seat.)     Never. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  At  all  events,  they  belong  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webstee,  (still  in  his  seat.)  That  is 
another  thing.  The  colonies  of  England  be- 
long to  England,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of 
England. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Whatever  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  they  have  authority  over,  and 
England  has  authority  over  whatever  belongs 
to  her.  "We  can  have  no  authority  over  any 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States, 
I  care  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  placed. 

But,  sir,  as  to  the  other  point  raised  by  the 
Senator — internal  improvements.  The  Senator 
says  there  is  not  a  member  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber,  but  what  has  voted  to  appi^opriate 
money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  internal 
improvements  in  the  Territories.  I  know  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  gentlemen  on  this 
side  have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  improvements  in  Terri- 
tories, upon  the  principle  of  ownership  ;  that 
the  land  in  the  Territories  in  which  improve- 
ments are  made  has  an  increased  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sums  appropriated,  and  the  ap- 
propriations have,  in  every  case,  been  given 
in  alternate  sections.  But  many  gentlemen 
here  have  even  utterly  denied  our  right  to 
make  them  under  that  form.  But  that  ques- 
tion comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category  whether  we  have 
a  right  to  appropriate  funds  out  of  the  com- 
mon treasury  at  all  for  internal  improvements. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its  oppo- 


site— I  say  it  with  aU  respect — is  so  absurd  a 
one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  main- 
tain it.  And  I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  ac- 
knowledge, by  implication,  if  not  more  than 
that,  that  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Territories  would  be 
a  shield  to  the  South  upon  the  question  in  con- 
troversy between  us  and  them.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  most  important  concession.  It  narrows  the 
ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then 
cannot  be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation 
in  those  Territories  without  being  deprived  of 
the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  constitu- 
tion gives  us. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
make  a  single  remark  in  answer  to  an  observa- 
tion of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Calhoun,)  so  often  repeated,  to  wit : 
That  this  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
constitution  to  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  is  an  implied  admission  of  the 
right  of  the  South  to  carry  slavery  there,  pro- 
vided the  constitution  gets  there.  Now,  sir, 
a  matter  is  admitted  by  implication  only  when 
it  is  not  expressly  denied.  When  I  first  as- 
sumed this  position,  I  assumed  it  with  the  ex- 
press allegation  that,  with  the  constitution  or 
without  the  constitution  there,  the  laws  of 
California  stand,  and,  as  they  do  stand,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  carry 
slavery  there ;  but  as  the  southern  view  of  this 
question  differed  from  mine,  and  inasmuch  as 
my  sole  purpose  in  bringing  forward  this  amend- 
ment was  to  afibrd  present  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  of  California  against  disorder  and 
anarchy,  I  was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which, 
in  the  view  of  any  section  of  this  confederacy, 
could  alter  existing  rights  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  And  now  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  my  friend  from  South  Carolina — for  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  him  such — for  the  assertion 
of  a  principle  like  this :  "  That  I  fear  to  extend 
the  constitution  to  the  Territories ;  that  I  dis- 
like to  give  to  the  South  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
stitution." I  would  give  to  the  South  every 
benefit  to  which  the  constitution  itself  entitles 
them ;  but  when  they  ask  me  to  extend  that 
constitution  to  a  i-egion  of  country  where  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not  belong,  and  when  they  tell  me 
in  the  same  breath,  that  it  wUl  give  to  them 
rights  that  they  do  not  conceive  that  they  now 
have,  then,  I  beg  to  stop ;  I  beg  to  say  I  will 
go  no  further.  I  am  disposed  to  give  law  to 
California,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  alter  the 
condition  of  parties  upon  the  slave  question  in 
that  country,  at  this  period ;  and,  entertaining 
that  opinion,  I  am  bold  enough  to  express  it ; 
and,  feeble  as  I  am,  I  think  able  to  maintain  its 
propriety. 

Now,  sir,  I  have,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
taken  no  ground  which  has  not  been  fully  and 
amply  sustained  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Wbbstee.)  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  says  that  I  have 
been  endorsed  in  full  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,)  and  in  part  by  the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  have  been  en- 
dorsed in  full  by  both.  I  have  at  no  time 
qualified  my  original  proposition.  My  original 
proposition  was  based  upon  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Walkbb,) 
and  that  amendment  was,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  be  extended  to  these  Ter- 
ritories ;  and  my  position  was,  that  you  could 
not  extend  the  constitution  thither.  I  did  not 
say  that  you  could  not  enact  a  law  giving  them 
(the  people  of  California)  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury,  or  habeas  corpus,  or  any  other  of  the 
commonplace  principles  which  protect  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  I  said  you 
could  not  in  this  way,  speaking  upon  this 
amendment,  extend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  over  California.  That  was  my 
original  proposition.  The  Senators  who  have 
advocated  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  contend  that  you  can,  upon  this 
amendment,  extend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  there.  Why,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  does  not  pretend  that  you  can 
extend  that  part  of  it  which  is  a  league,  a  com- 
pact. How  much  of  it,  then,  as  the  amend- 
ment stands,  are  you  to  extend  ?  The  whole, 
or  a  part  of  it  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  further 
to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  answered 
only  upon  this  proposition,  because  I  did  not 
wish  the  legal  position  which  I  originally  took 
upon  the  question  before  the  Senate  to  be  mis- 
stated and  misunderstood. 
Mr.  Badger  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  on  a  division — 
ayes  20,  noes  23. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
many  words  to  say  on  the  question  which  has 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Whether  Congress  has,  or  has  not,  the  pow- 
er to  extend  .the  constitution  over  California, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  proposition  to  extend  the 
constitution  over  that  country.  I  believe  we 
have  tliC  power  to  extend  it,  in  all  parts,  over 
that  country.  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  we 
have  the  same  power  to  extend  the  constitu- 
tion over  a  country  that  we  have  to  bring  a 
country  inside  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  effect 
of  extending  the  constitution  over  it  will  be  to 
make  California  a  State  of  this  Union,  giving 
them  two  Senators  and  a  Eepresentative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  author- 
izing them  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
govei-nment  as  they  please.  And,  believing 
that,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  extends  the  rev- 
enue laws  thither.  It  extends  the  judiciary, 
the  land  laws,  the  Indian  laws,  and  all  other 
general  laws  of  Congress  over  it.  And  by  ex- 
tending the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
over  it,  as  a  constitution,  in  so  many  words,  it 
erects  it  into  a  State,  with  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Union.  And  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstee) 
is  not  now  in  his  seat,  to  say  whether  or  not 
that  will  not  be  the  legal  effect  of  it.    It  is  I 


true,  that  that  State  would  be  in  a  quasi  con- 
dition, inchoate,  until  it  organized  a  State  gov- 
ernment, until  it  elected  its  Legislature,  and 
that  Legislature  elected  its  Senators ;  but  the 
moment  that  be  done,  it  wO  be  a  State  of  this 
Union,  with  the  right  of  representation  here. 
And  it  would  be  a  State  with  all  its  laws  com- 
plete. That  would  be  the  most  summary  mode 
by  which  this  question  could  be  disposed  of. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  make  a  State,  we  had  better 
do  so  by  passing  a  bill  purporting  to  be  a  State 
bill,  authorizing  them  to  form  a  constitution, 
and  that  in  due  form,  by  prescribing  who  may 
be  legal  voters,  and  by  prescribing  a  mode  by 
which  they  may  agree  upon  the  time  and  place 
of  forming  that  constitution.  Such,  I  think, 
would  be  the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  and 
I  entertain  not  a  doubt  that  Congress  has  power 
to  do  this,  although  I  express  it  with  great 
deference  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
upon  this  subject. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  treated  the  proposition  for  admitting 
OaUfornia  as  a  State  with  quite  that  liberality 
— I  wiU  not  say  fairness — that  he  ought  to  have 
done,  especially  with  reference  to  the  only  prop- 
osition now  pending  for  her  admission  as  a 
State.  He  speaks  of  the  bill  as  proposing  to 
create  a  State.  I  am  going  into  no  metaphys- 
ical discussion  as  to  this  question  of  power  to 
create  a  State.  I  do  not  think  that  the  biU 
tliat  I  have  proposed  does  create  a  State.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  think  so,  if  he  would  examine  it.  The 
bill  proposes  that  the  people  of  California  be 
authorized  to  erect  for  themselves  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government,  and  that,  when 
they  shall  erect  a  State  for  themselves,  they 
shall  be  a  State  of  this  Union.  The  biU  does 
not  raise  any  such  question  as  that  of  creating 
a  State.  The  only  question  raised  is  simply 
that  authorizing  the  people  resident  in  that 
country  to  assemble  in  a  convention,  composed 
of  delegates  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and, 
when  that  shall  have  been  done,  to  admit  them 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever.  I 
wovUd  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  if 
Congress  has  not  the  power  to  give  that  assent, 
how  can  you  get  them  into  the  Union  ?  And 
if  he  calls  that  the  creation-  of  a  State,  then  he 
is  denying  the  right  which  was  exercised  by 
Congress,  in  every  case  in  which  a  State  has 
come  into  this  Union.  It  is  true  that  the  orig- 
inal bUl  upon  which  the  committee  made  their 
report  did  provide  that  "  California  shall  be  a 
State  of  the  Union ;  "  but  that  contemplated 
that  the  government  therein  was  to  be  erected 
by  the  people  thereof,  and  not  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  I  declared  then,  in  an- 
swer to  a  member  of  that  committee,  in  discus- 
sion here.  It  was  no  proposition  to  create  a 
State  whatever.    It  was  merely  the  consent  of 
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Congress  that  that  people  might  form  a  consti- 
tution and  State  government,  and  nothing  more. 
But,  sir,  the  proposition  for  the  admission  of 
California  into  this  Union  as  a  State,  is  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  all  legislation  upon  this 
subject  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
wherever  there  has  been  any  prior  legislation  of 
Government  on  the  subject.  "  Congress  doth 
consent  that  it  shall  be  erected  into  a  State." 
These  people  erect  themselves  into  a  State,  and 
become  a  State  from  the  day  when  that  shall 
have  been  aocomphshed.  Sir,  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  say  more  upon  this  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  create  a  State. 


Monday,  February  26. 

General  Appropriation  Bill — The  New  Terri- 
tories. 

The  question  being  upon  the  amendments 
offered  respectively  by  Mr.  "Walkbe  and  Mr. 
Dayton,  relating  to  the  new  Territories  ob- 
tained by  the  treaty  with  Mexico — 

Mr.  Downs  said :  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
but  very  little  time  is  left,  and  that  the  Senate 
has  much  to  do,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  time  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  general 
discussion  of  this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore, 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  points  only.  The 
first  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dayton,)  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  either 
does  not  extend,  propria  vigore,  to  the  new 
Territories,  or  that  it  is  incompetent  for  Con- 
gress to  extend  it  thither. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  has  been  already  pretty  extensively 
discussed.  I  wish  only  to  express  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  position  assumed  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  totally  changes  the  position 
heretofore  assumed  by  that  Senator,  and  others 
from  his  section,  on  this  slave  question.  Why, 
sir,  we  have  been  discussing  here,  during  the 
last  session,  about  what  rights  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States,  or  the  people  of 
that  section,  have  in  the  new  Territories  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  entered  into  that 
discussion  as  fully  and  as  ably  as  any  Senator 
on  this  floor.  Various  views  of  the  operation 
of  the  constitution  in  those  Territories  were 
presented.  Everybody  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  constitution  must  necessarily  extend 
there.  I  say,  that  after  all  this,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  astonishment  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  forward  a  new  light  upon  that  subject, 
and  has  now  found  out  that  all  our  discussions 
heretofore  have  been  aibsurdities ;  that  all  that 
was  said  at  the  last  session  about  the  operation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
those  Territories  was  useless,  because  we  have 
no  power  to  extend  the  constitution  at  all. 

I  am  astonished,  Mr.  President,  on  another 
ground.     I  have  heard  the  suggestion   fre- 


quently made — and  I  lament  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  ever  made — that  it  is  not  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  but  only  by  certain 
fanatics  there,  that  the  constitution  was  sought 
to  be  amended,  so  as  to  strike  out  of  it  that 
provision  which  guarantees  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  South.  I  must  congratulate 
those  fanatics,  and  fliose  who  support  them, 
that  a  new  light  has  beamed  on  this  subject ; 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  deprive  it  of  that  operation  in 
favor  of  the  South  so  far  as  it  regards  the  new 
Territories ;  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt 
this  new  construction  of  the  extent  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of 
the  South  are  at  once  swept  away,  so  far  as 
the  Territories  are  concerned. 

I  am  astonished  at  this  suggestion  for  another 
reason.  We  of  the  South  are  frequently  taunted 
with  a  disregard  of  the  constitution  and  want 
of  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  charges  are 
utterly  without  foundation.  We  have  been 
told,  that  however  objectionable  the  institution 
of  slavery  might  be,  yet,  so  far  as  it  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution,  we  should  have  it 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Now,  however,  I  regret 
to  see  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  North — 
still  more  I  regret  to  see  two,  yea  perhaps 
more — take  the  ground,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  we  shall  not  have  the  full  extent 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  But,  sir, 
while  I  regret  that  such  a  position  has  i)een 
taken  on  this  subject,  I  rejoice  at  it  on  one  ac- 
count. I  wish  it  to  be  recorded,  that  it  may 
stand  in  judgment  against  these  gentlemen 
hereafter.  I  consider  the  ground  which  they 
have  taken  on  this  subject,  and  the  particular 
reason  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  given  for  his  objection,  as  a 
retraction  of  what  was  said  by  gentlemen  at 
the  last  session  as  to  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution in  those  Territories.  I  understand 
the  principal  ground  of  objection  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  be,  that  the 
extension  of  the  constitution  over  those  Terri- 
tories would  give  to  the  South  rights  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  possess.  As  I  do  not 
wish  to  mistake  or  to  misrepresent  him,  I  will 
quote  his  own  language,  as  published  in  the 
papers.    He  says : 

"In  the  third  place,  and  more  especially,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  assumes  to  extend,  by  pres- 
ent enactments,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico. 

"  Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  objectionable 
because  of  its  changing  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  reference  to  the  question  of  carrying  slaves 
into  these  Territories." 

There  are  other  clauses  in  the  same  para- 
graph which  I  will  not  read.  The  Senator 
then  objects  to  extending  the  constitution  over 
California,  because  it  changes  the  state  of 
things  there;  because  it  changes  the  issue; 
because  it  places  those  who  hold   southern 
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views  on  a  different  footing.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad,  because  it  is  an  implied  admission 
that  we  were  right  and  they  were  wrong  in 
the  discussion  here  last  session,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  remove 
with  our  slaves  to  California  and  New  Mexico. 
But  has  the  Senator  considered  the  ultimate 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  advocates  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
from  that  Senator,  if  the  Oonstitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  extend  to  those  Terri- 
tories, by  what  kind  of  authority  we  go  there  ? 
What  authority  have  we  over  them  ?  What 
right  has  Oongress  at  all,  either  in  the  Terri- 
tories or  elsewhere,  except  under  the  constitu- 
tion ?  What  right  has  the  Senator  himself  to 
a  seat  here  except  under  it  ?  Can  we  exercise 
any  authority  with  regard  to  that  Territory, 
unless  it  is  brought  within  the  control  of  the 
constitution  ?  If  the  constitution  does  not  ex- 
tend over  it,  pray  what  does  extend  over  it  ? 
I  have  understood  that  our  treaties  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  constitution  itself,  were  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  we  have  no  con- 
stitution there,  we  have  no  law  nor  right  there. 
What  right  have  we  to  hold  that  country  as 
our  property,  unless  the  constitution  has  oper- 
ation there?  None,  sir,  none  whatever.  If 
the  constitution,  if  the  treaty  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  constitution,  does  not  extend 
there,  there  is  no  law  there ;  and  if  this  be 
true,  then  it  is  declarative  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  that  country  than  to  any  foreign 
country.  I  regret  to  hear  such  a  declaration, 
for  I  consider  it,  coming  from  the  very  high 
authority  that  it  does,  as  an  annunciation 
that  we  have  no  right  to  that  Territory ;  that 
every  foreigner  —  Frenchman,  Englishman, 
South  American,  or  any  one  else — ^has  as  much 
right  as  we  have  to  go  there,  and  carry  off  the 
gold  with  which  it  abounds.  If  we  have  no 
greater  right  under  the  constitution,  I  cannot 
see  that  we  have  any  at  aU.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  could  not 
have  been  very  positive  in  his  own  conviction 
on  the  subject,  for,  in  the  succeeding  part  of 
the  same  speech,  he  assumes  a  position  which  is 
utterly  in  conflict  with  the  idea  that  no  consti- 
tution or  constitutional  law  exists  there.  In 
speaking  of  the  diffloultes  which  the  South 
would  encounter  in  taking  their  slaves  thither 
-—which,  I  think  was  a  very  unnecessary  cau- 
tion— he  describes  the  process  by  which,  if 
slaves  are  taken  there,  a  habeas  corpiis  would 
be  sued  out  and  the  slaves  released,  and  de- 
picted the  consequences  that  would  ensue  if 
the  South  should  attempt  to  resist  the  process. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  have  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor tell  me  how  a  habeas  corpus  could  be  issued 
in  California,  unless  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  in  operation  there.  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  is  any  such  right  in  op- 
eration now  under  the  laws  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 


extended  thither,  unless  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  in  operation  there.  But 
I  wOl  not  dwell  on  this  point.  My  principal 
object  was  to  consider  another  branch  of  the 
Senator's  argument,  and  that  is,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  competency  of  Oongress  to  admit 
States  into  this  Union  without  their  having 
framed  a  constitution  and  organized  a  State 
government. 

I  feel  myself  called  on,  anxious  as  I  am  to 
avoid  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  from 
the  constant  allusion  that  has  been  made  on  all 
sides  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  it,  and  the  misunderstanding 
which  prevails  in  some  quarters  in  regard  to 
the  position  which  I,  as  the  minority  of  that 
committee,  hold  upon  this  subject.  I  think  it 
is  clear,  and  that  it  can  be  demonstrated,  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  so  understood,  that  it  is  compe- 
tent for  Oongress  to  admit  a  State  into  the 
Union  before  it  has  formed  a  constitution  and 
State  government.  And  I  will  say  that  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  seems  <to  admit  that  Oongress  has  this 
power.  He  says :  "  Now,  sir,  permit  me  to 
say,  as  to  this  mode  of  admitting  a  State,  if 
within  the  letter,  it  is  in  my  judgment  against 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  constitution."  He 
seems  to  admit,  then,  that  it  is  within  the  let- 
ter, but  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
Again  he  says  :  "  But,  sir,  there  are  other  ob- 
jections to  admitting  this  country  as  a  State, 
aside  from  these  constitutional  or  legal  difB- 
culties.  This  matter  of  admitting  a  State  into 
the  Union  is  a  matter,  to  a  great  extent,  of  dis- 
cretion." He  puts  discretion  in  italics ;  "  and 
in  this  case  it  is  expressly  made  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  matter  of  discretion." 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  from  this,  that 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey  aban- 
dons the  ground  taken  by  the  committee,  that 
it  was  not  "  competent "  for  Oongress  to  admit 
California  as  a  State,  and  puts  it  on  the  ground 
of  "  expediency  "  alone.  That  is  a  very  differ- 
ent question,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  it.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  committee  went 
upon  the  point  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
Oongress  to  admit  a  State  until  she  had  formed 
a  constitution  and  State  government,  yet  from 
the  resolution  which  was  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations, it  appears  that  they  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  did — namely,  that  it 
was  a  question  of  expediency.  Incompetency 
is  left  out  of  the  question.  For  at  the  close  of 
their  report,  they  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  the  bill 
entitled  '  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  ITuion  aa  a  State.' " 

So  the  committee  seems  to  have  come  back 
to  the  question  of  expediency.  I  think,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  competent  for  Congress 
to  admit  a  State  under  such  circumstances. 
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The  expediency  of  this  act  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  some  other  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 
which  require  notice.    He  says : 

"  Again  :  why  should  we  overstep  that  system  of 
legislation  which  we  have  acted  upon  heretofore  on 
all  and  every  occasion  ?  First,  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment ;  then  the  lowest  grade  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment ;  then  the  second  in  degree  ;  then  admit- 
ting the  Territory  into  the  TTuion  as  a  State." 

Mr.  President,  although  this  general  state- 
ment may  be  correct  in  many  cases,  it  is  not 
correct  in  detail.  There  has  been  no  uniform 
practice  which  has  been  adopted  in  every  case. 
The  Senator  says,  "  Pirst,  in  every  case,  a  tem- 
porary government."  This  is  a  mistake ;  there 
was  no  temporary  government,  in  the  sense 
the  Senator  understands  it — ^that  is,  authorized 
by  Congress — in  Vermont,  and  in  some  other 
cases.  And  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  any  case  a 
territorial  government  was  established  and  the 
State  admitted  after  she  had  formed  a  constitu- 
tion. In  the  act  authorizing  Louisiana  to  form 
a  constitution,  it  was  provided  that  she  should 
submit  her  constitution  to  Congress,  and  if  it 
was  not  disappi'oved  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  she  should  be  a  State  in  the  Union. 
Congress  did  approve  of  it ;  but  if  this  had  not 
been  done,  Louisiana  would  have  been  in  the 
Union  under  the  previous  act. 

Mr.  Dattost,  (interposing.)  The  honorable 
gentleman  will  please  recollect  that  I  applied 
that  remark  altogether  to  the  States  acquired 
from  foreign  governments,  and  not  to  States 
coilstrQcted  from  our  original  territory,  or  from 
parts  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Downs.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  did 
confine  his  remarks  to  that  class  of  cases ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  the  least  difference 
between  the  two.  I  consider  that  when  any 
territory  is  acquired  from  a  foreign  country  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  same  control  over  it  as  we  have  over  terri- 
tory transferred  by  a  State.  The  question  of 
power  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  question 
of  expediency  may  he  very  different.  It  may 
not  be  expedient  to  bring  a  new  people  into 
the  Union  at  once,  whereas  it  may  he  expe- 
dient to  give  the  people  of  a  State  formed  from 
some  other  State  instant  admission  into  the 
Union.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  country,  you 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  a  State  we  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  State  government.  And 
whenever  that  consent  is  gained,  all  difference 
as  to  power  ceases  to  exist.  In  the  case  of 
Kentucky,  we  could  not  act  until  we  obtained 
the  consent  of  Virginia;  and  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  we  could  not  act  until  we  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  power  to  which  she 
belonged;  but  the  moment  that  consent  was 
obtained,  all  difference  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  admit  those  Territories  into  the  Union 
as  States  ceased.    But  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 


course  laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  followed  in  every  instance  of 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  country.  It  was  not 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Texas.  Texas  had  no 
preliminary  government  of  that  kind.  She  had 
a  government  of  her  own. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
mitted at  last  that  Kentucky  is  an  exception. 
That  is  a  question  that  was  much  mooted  at 
the  time  this  question  was  first  brought  before 
the  Senate.  The  gentleman  now  admits  that 
Kentucky  was  brought  into  the  Union  before 
she  had  formed  a  State  constitution.  The  facts 
are'  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
the  gentleman  says  that  the  case  of  Kentucky 
is  no  rule  on  this  subject,  because  it  has  not 
been  followed  in  other  cases ;  that  it  is  no  pre- 
cedent. And  he  says,  in  direct  and  strong  lan- 
guage, that  "  it  is  one  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  for  fifty  years  has  repudiated. 
It  stands  alone." 

Mr.  President,  however  high  the  authority 
of  the  gentleman  on  this  sulgect  may  be,  and 
however  disposed  he  may  be  to  repudiate  the 
precedent  of  Kentucky,  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  an  authority,  which  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  not  repudiate  when  he 
shall  come  to  reflect  upon  it.  It  is  not  an  idea 
of  my  own,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  The  very  opinion  which  has 
been  advanced  upon  this  subject  by  the  minor- 
ity of  the  committee,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  very  highest  authority,  by  Washington 
himself,  in  a  case  very  similar  to  this.  In 
1790,  when  this  question  was  opening  in  Ken- 
tucky, when  Virginia  had  given  her  consent 
that  Kentucky  should  form  a  separate  State, 
but  when  there  was  no  State  government 
there,  no  organization  of  any  kind,  except 
the  convention  which  assembled  to  decide 
whether  they  would  agree  to  accept  the  terms 
of  Virginia  or  nOt — that  convention  did  as- 
semble merely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  that  district  that 
they  would  become  a  State — when,  having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Virginia,  they  sent  a 
memorial  to  Congress  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  (Washington,)  requesting 
that  this  proceeding  might  be  sanctioned,  and 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  On  that  occasion,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  Washington,  in  his  annual 
address  to  Congress,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Since  your  last  session  I  have  received  commu- 
nications by  which  it  appears  that  the  district  of 
Kentuclsy,  at  present  a  part  of  Virginia,  has  con- 
curred in  certain  propositions  contained  in  a  law  of 
that  State,  in  consequence  of  which  the  district  is 
to  become  a  distinct  member  of  the  Union,  in  case 
the  requisite  sanction  of  Congress  be  added.  For 
this  sanction  application  is  now  made.  I  shall  cause 
the  papers  in  this  very  important  transaction  to  be 
laid  before  you.  The  liberality  and  harmony  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  will  be  found  to  do 
great  honor  to  both  the  parties  ;  and  the  sentiments 
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of  warm  attachment  to  the  Union  and  ita  present 
government  expressed  by  our  fellow-citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky, cannot  fail  to  add  an  affectionate  concern  for 
their  particular  welfare  to  the  great  national  im- 
pressions under  which  you  will  decide  on  the  case 
submitted  to  you." 

This  is  the  authority  of  one  whose  opinions 
are  not  often  doubted,  and  whose  authority  is 
seldom  questioned,  that,  in  a  case  not  stronger 
than  the  one  now  before  us,  it  is  not  only  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  admit  a  State  into  the 
Union,  but  he  recommended  it  on  high  nation- 
al considerations,  as  well  as  peculiar  considera- 
tions applicable  to  that  country.  This  case  is 
analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  settlement  of  Kentucky  at  that 
time  was  the  first  step  the  United  States  were 
making  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
great  national  considerations  then  connected 
with  it  were  very  similar  to  those  now  appli- 
cable to  California — the  great  emigration  to 
that  country,  the  settlement  of  that  mighty  re- 
gion. I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  point ;  but,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  cases 
of  the  admission  of  States  into  the  Union,  Sen- 
ators would  find  that  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  there  have 
been  more  cases  where  Territories  have  been 
first  organized  as  Territories  and  then  admitted 
into  the  Union,  than  any  other,  hut  there  has 
been  no  rule  upon  the  subject  whatever. 

I  do  not  wish  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  or  anybody,  to  suppose  that  by  the 
admission  of  a  State,  I  understand  the  creation 
of  a  State.  I  have  taken  no  such  ground.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  Congress  should  give 
their  consent,  and  that  they  can  do  before  the 
constitution  is  formed,  as  well  as  after  it.  But 
the  Senator  seems  to  think  that  there  will  be 
great  difSoulty  in  admitting  a  State  at  once. 
It  was  not  the  idea  or  intention  of  those  who 
advanced  the  opinion  that  a  State  could  be  ad- 
mitted, that  she  could  be  brought  into  the 
Union  by  Congress  and  put  into  full  operation 
at  once.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  dis- 
claimed all  such  idea  and  intention.  She  can- 
not be  brought  in  at  once.  She  must  have  a 
State  organization  before  she  can  elect  her 
Senators  and  Eepresentatives,  and  until  they 
are  elected  she  cannot  be  practically  in  the 
Union.  The  position  I  assumed  was,  that  the 
consent  of  Congress  might  be  given  before  her 
constitution  and  State  government  were  formed ; 
and  in  the  very  bill  which  the  minority  of  the 
committee  reported,  provision  was  made  that 
Congress  should,  in  the.  first  instance,  give 
their  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  that,  when  they 
had  formed  their  constitution  and  government, 
they  should  be  admitted.  It  provided  nothing 
but  what  was  usual  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  this  subject, 
I  would  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  doubts 
■which  gentlemen  have ;  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  they  may  have  to  giving  the  people 
of  California  a  government  at  the  present  ses- 


sion, I  think  that  that  people  will  form  a  con- 
stitution and  present  it  here ;  that  it  will  be- 
come proper  for  Congress  to  act  upon  it,  and  I 
think  they  will  act  upon  it.  I  will  not  enter 
further  into  the  question  of  expediency. 

I  believe  that  the  ground  taken  by  Senators, 
concerning  the  character  and  number  of  the 
population  of  California,  is  altogether  wrong. 
I  believe  that  the  population  of  that  country 
in  a  year  hence,  will  astonish  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  himself.  I  believe  that  it  will  turn 
out  that  his  calculations  have  been  the  furthest 
from  correctness  of  any  calculations  he  ever 
made.  There  is  already  a  large  population  in 
that  country.  The  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  desire  to  go  there  is  increasing 
every  day.  I  have  seen  no  calculation  that  I 
think  comes  up  to  the  number  that  will  pour 
into  that  country  during  the  next  year ;  and 
whether  we  give  them  a  government  or  not, 
I  believe  they  will  form  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.  Perhaps  they  have  done  so  al- 
ready. I  believe  they  will  send  their  Senators 
and  Eepresentatives  here,  and  they  will  demand 
to  be  admitted  notwithstanding  the  difiioulties 
of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  all  that  I  have 
desired.  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  wished  to 
say  upon  this  subject  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  the  position  assumed  by 
myself,  namely,  that  it  is  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  admit  California  into  this  Union  as  a 
State,  is  correct.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the 
question  of  expediency  is  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide. And  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  and  clearly 
known  everywhere,  that  those  who  object  to 
this  amendment,  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
throws  the  broad  shield  of  the  constitution 
over  the  rights  of  the  southern  section  of  this 
Confederacy  in  those  Territories. 

Mr.  Beeeien  said :  Sir,  having  been  called 
to  the  floor,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
state  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey ; 
and,  sincerely  and  anxiously  disposed  to  see 
this  agitating  question  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion, my  first  impression  was,  that  I  would  be 
enabled  to  sustain  that  amendment  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  which  I  proposed  to  that 
Senator.  I  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
extending  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
vision, so  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
a  certain  recurrence  to  these  same  agitating 
questions  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  acquiesced.  But  I  proposed  to  the 
Senator  another  modification,  which  it  was  not 
his  pleasure  to  adopt,  and  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  offer  to  the  Senate  now,  because  we 
have  attained  the  last  stage  to  which  we  can 
proceed  by  way  of  amendment.  That  refusal 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  sustain  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  My  objection  to  it,  without 
the  modification  which  I  proposed,  is  that,  in 
my  judgment,  it  makes  us  assume  the  exercise 
of  a  power  beyond  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  neglect  an  obligation  which 
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the  constitution  imposes.  If  it  be  said  that 
our  legislation,  in  regard  to  Florida  and  Louis- 
iana, has  gone  to  the  whole  extent  ■which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey- 
proposes,  I  answer,  that  the  action  of  Congress 
in  those  oases  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  well 
considered;  that  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  a 
species  of  legislation  which  is  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  A  state- 
ment of  the  modification  which  I  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  will  explain  my 
view  of  this  matter.  He  proposes  to  adopt  the 
laws  of  the  Mexican  Republic  as  they  existed  in 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
anterior  to  the  cession  of  those  Territories  to 
ns.  I  suggested  to  him  this  modification,  to 
insert  the  words  "  so  far  as  the  same  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  Senator  refuses  to  accept  this 
modification,  and,  therefore,  I  decline  to  support 
his  amendment. 

This,  sir,  leads  to  a  very  brief  consideration 
of  the  question  which  was  discussed  here  the 
other  day.  That  question  is,  whether  the  con- 
stitution operates  within  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  does,  then  in  what  man- 
ner? Does  it  so  operate  by  its  own  force,  or 
by  the  legislation  of  Congress?  When  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (who  I 
believe  is  called  to  otter  duties  to-day)  sug- 
gested to  us  the  propriety  of  having  an  accu- 
rate apprehension  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition, 
I  presumed,  from  the  brief  observations  which 
I  had  submitted  upon  the  subject,  that  I  was 
probably  included  in  the  remark.  I  accept  the 
admonition,  sir.  It  is  certainly  important  to 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  terms  in  which 
a  proposition  is  stated.  But  there  is  another 
admonition  which  is  equally  important.  It  is, 
that  we  should  not  only  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  term  in  which  a  proposition  is  ex- 
pressed, but  that  we  should  also  make  some 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  propo- 
sition itself.  The  naked  question  which  was 
discussed  the  other  day,  whether  the  constitu- 
tion operates  within  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  of  itself,  or  by  and  through  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  is  itself,  in  my  judgment, 
comparatively  valueless  in  this  discussion.  If 
I  were  not  averse  to  employ  the  language  of 
paradox,  I  would  say  that  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  opposite  sides  of  this  proposition,  are 
both  right  and  both  wrong — that  the  constitu- 
tion does  and  does  not  extend  to  the  Territo- 
ries. It  is  certainly  true,  as  was  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  it  does  not 
operate  in  the  Territories  propria  vie/ore,  as  a 
whole,  in  its  totality.  Whether  you  adopt  one 
mode  of  considering  this  instrument  or  another, 
whether  you  describe  it  as  a  compact  between 
confederated  States,  or  as  an  act  of  the  people 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  by  which  they  or- 
dained and  established  a  government,  still  it  is 
evident,  that  as  a  totality  it  cannot  operate  by 
its  own  force  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.    The  great  object  of  the  constitution 


was  the  formation  of  a  system  of  government ; 
and  so  far  as  its  provisions  relate  to  that  ob- 
ject, they  do  not  extend  to  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  That  object  we  seek  to  ac- 
complish, when,  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitution,  we  are  about  to  organize  a  .gov- 
ernment for  these  Territories. 

But  it  was  not  the  sole  object  of  the  consti- 
tution to  ordain  and  establish  a  government  for 
the  thirteen  States,  by  whose  delegates  the 
constitution  was  formed.  It  was  also  intended 
to  establish  certain  great  principles  by  which 
that  government  was  to  be  regulated.  It  con- 
tained, moreover,  and  especially  in  the  amend- 
ments, certain  principles  of  public  liberty,  cer- 
tain safeguards  of  individual  right,  which  are 
capable  of  being  extended  to  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said 
that  the  constitution  does  not  so  extend,  the 
answer  is,  Tes,  that  is  true ;  as  a  whole,  it 
does  not  operate  there  :  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  constitution 
does  extend  to  the  Territories,  the  answer  is, 
Yes,  that  also  is  true ;  there  are  portions  of  it 
which  do,  and  must  of  necessity,  operate  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  By  what  au- 
thority are  we  about  to  organize  a  government 
over  those  Territories  ?  We  are  told  th^t  it  is 
under  the  provision  of  the  constitution  which 
gives  us  power  to  make  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I 
doubt,  sir,  whether  that  is  the  true  source  of 
our  authority.  I  think  it  too  limited.  I  think 
the  object  of  these  rules  and  regulations  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  expressions  "  to  dispose 
of"  and  make  rules  respecting  "  the  territory 
or  otlier  property  of  the  United  States."  The 
Territories  are  therein  obviously  considered  as 
property,  and  not  as  the  habitations  of  free- 
men, whose  municipal  regulations  are  to  be 
prescribed  by  Congress  or  adopted  by  them- 
selves. But  I  do  find  a  power  derived  from 
the  constitution  to  organize  a  government  for 
the  Territories,  which,  though  not  expressed, 
is  still  as  distinct  as  though  it  was  given  in 
terms.  Since,  by  the  constitution,  we  have 
power  to  do  that,  which  must  or  may  result  in 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  we  must  also  have 
power  to  do  whatever  is  required  to  be  done 
for  the  government  of  such  territory.  I  hold 
that  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  as  clearly 
as  though  it  were  expressed  in  language.  Then, 
sir,  whether  it  results  from  the  clause  which 
has  been  referred  to,  or  whether  it  is  deduced  as 
an  incident  from  the  war  or  treaty-making 
power,  it  is  still  a  power  derived  from  the  con- 
stitution, and  is  to  be  exercised  in  conformity 
to  it.  Whether  you  trace  it  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sources,  when  you  are  legislating 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  do  you  not  bring 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  operate 
within  that  Territory  ?  Is  not  the  mere  act  of 
establishing  a  government,  the  sole  authority 
to  do  which  you  derive  from  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  quoad  hoc  does  extend  to 
that  Territory  ?  What  other  powers  have  you 
than  those  which  you  derive  from  the  consti- 
tution ? 

But,  sir,  the  concession  which  has  been  made 
upon  this  point  goes  further.  It  is  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that,  although  the 
constitution  does  not  operate  as  a  whole  in  the 
Territories — does  not  operate  at  all  in  the  Ter- 
ritories— yet  it  operates  upon  us,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  regulate  ourselves  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  in  organizing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territories.  The  honorable 
Senator  will  not,  and  does  not  say,  that  while 
legislating  for  the  Territories,  we  are  not  bound 
by  every  one  of  the  great  principles  of  public 
liberty  which  were  incorporated  in  the  consti- 
tution. Then,  sir,  to  what  does  this  argument 
amount  ?  Of  what  importance  is  the  question 
whether  the  constitution  operates  in  the  Terri- 
tories by  its  own  intrinsic  force,  or  by  an  act 
of  legislation  which  our  constitutional  duty 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  perform?  I 
have,  I  confess,  sir,  been  somewhat  surprised 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  It  began  with 
the  declaration,  which  has  been  reiterated  in 
its  progress,  that  it  had  been  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  constitution  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Territories.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  some  of  the  decisions  of 
that  tribunal  may  have  escaped  my  recoDeo- 
tion ;  but  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  a 
series  of  decisions,  which  it  is  repeatedly  as- 
serted have  been  made  at  various  times  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  on  a  question  so  important, 
could  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  there  have  been  such  de- 
cisions, I  therefore  only  say,  non  mi  reeordo. 
I  know  the  case  to  which  Senators  have  re- 
ferred, that  of  an  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany against  Canter ;  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  that  case  decides  no  such  proposition. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
ferred to  in  that  case  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  admiralty  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  argument 
was,  that  jurisdiction  could  not  be  exercised 
by  the  local  judiciary  of  the  Territory.  Ifow, 
sir,  this  decision  only  proves  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  the  local  judicial  authorities  to  hold 
jurisdiction  of  a  case  in  admiralty.  Arguendo, 
it  was  said  that,  under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources  of  authority  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred,  Congress  has  a  right  to  establish 
a  government.  The  court  did  not  decide  to 
which  it  should  be  referred.  That  question 
was  left  open.  But,  having  decided  the  right 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment in  Florida,  the  court  proceeded  further 
to  declare,  that  the  same  authority  had  the 
right  to  vest  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  case  in 
the  tribunals  which  might  be  constituted  by 
the  territorial  legislature  so  created.  They 
have  decided  nothing,  therefore,  in  regard  to 


the  question  whether  the  constitution  operates 
in  the  Territories,  and,  except  by  inference, 
that  the  particular  provision  of  the  constitution 
vesting  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  does  not  apply  to  the  Terri- 
tories; that  the  judicial  power  exercised  by 
the  territorial  courts  is  not  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  but  is  derived  from 
grant  by  Congress  to  the  territorial  legislature. 
They  illustrate  this  proposition,  by  referring  to 
the  difference  of  the  tenure  of  oflSce  between 
the  judicial  oflScers  of  the  United  States  and 
those  in  the  Territories.  They  say  that  all 
judicial  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution, is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  or  establish ;  and  that  by  the  con- 
stitution the  tenure  of  office  of  all  these  judges 
is  during  good  behavior,  while  that  of  the  ter- 
ritorial judges  is  only  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  decision,  then,  amounts  to  this,  and  is 
limited  to  this,  that  the  judicial  power  granted 
under  the  constitution,  to  be  exercised  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  is  not  the  ju- 
dicial power  which  is  established  by  Congress 
within  the  Territories ;  that  the  right  of  deter- 
mining this  question  by  the  judicial  power 
which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
make  a  Territory,  was  not  a  portion  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  established  by  the  constitution  to 
be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  suppose  there  can  be  nothing 
more  clear  than  this ;  but  it  is  very  far  from 
establishing  the  proposition  that  no  part  of  the 
constitution  can  operate  in  the  Territories,  by 
its  own  force  or  by  legislative  act.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  decision  is  simply  that  the  judicial 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  does  not  of  necessity  extend  to  the  Terri- 
tories. 

But  here  is  a  proposition  by  this  amendment 
to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, without  regard  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment,  which  shall  provide 
that  these  laws  shall  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
subordination  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the 
pre-existing  Government  must  continue  in  force 
until  they  are  repealed  by  this  Government. 
Now,  sir,  I  confess  I  am  unwUling  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  in 
that  Territory  should  be  subjected  unlimitedly 
to  the  authority  of  those  laws,  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  There  are  laws 
there  which  conflict  with  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals as  freemen,  and  I  am  n«>t  willing-  that 
these  shall  continue  to  operate  withont  re- 
straint upon  American  citizens. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  this  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  will  enforce  those  laws,  only 
which  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    I  answer,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
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department  of  this  Government  to  bear  its  own 
burdens ;  and  when  we  send  from  these  Halls 
an  act  giving  a  government  to  a  Territory,  we 
must  impose  the  limitations  which  the  consti- 
tution requires.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey had  been  disposed  to  accept  this  modifica- 
tion, "  so  far  as  they  may  be  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  we 
should  have  a  guarantee  for  our  citizens,  and  I 
would  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  thus  modified.  His  refusal  forbids 
me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  those  provisions  of  the 
constitution  which  are  suitable  and  proper  to 
be  observed  in  the  Territories,  and  those  which 
are  not.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  what  I  suppose 
to  be  a  very  plain  and  broad  line  of  discrimina- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  constitutional 
provisions.  I  suppose  that,  considering  the 
constitution  as  an  ordination  and  establishment, 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  a  system 
of  government,  all  those  provisions  which  re- 
late alone  to  that  object,  are  to  be  limited  in 
their  operations  to  the  States  over  which  that 
government  was  to  be  established.  But  I  sup- 
pose, also,  that  leaving  those  provisions  en 
masse,  there  is  another  class  which  afiects  pri- 
vate rights,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  which 
applies  to' citizens  of  the  United  States  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  these  pro- 
visions cannot  operate  without  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  a  Territory  for  which  we  are 
providing  a  system  of  government,  it  serves 
only  to  render  more  imperative  our  obligation 
to  make  the  necessary  enactment. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  does  not  lose 
his  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  by 
removing  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
He  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  individual  State 
from  which  he  removes,  and  he  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  Territory  to  which  he  goes,  but 
he  retains  his  character  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  his  birthright,  or  it  has 
been  granted  to  him  in  conformity  to  the  law 
of  Congress.  I  will  ask,  sir,  did  the  citizens 
of  the  North- western  Territory  lose  their  char- 
acter of  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  when  that 
Territory  was  transferred  by  Virginia  to  the 
Confederation?  They  were  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  of  the  Confederacy,  and  when 
the  lands  on  which  they  dwelt  were  trans- 
ferred by  Virginia  'to  the  Confederacy,  were 
they  denationalized,  and  divested  by  this  act 
of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  does  not  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution extend  to  a  Territory,  that  it  can  only 
be  availed  of  under  the  authority  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  created  by  Congress.  Sir,  if 
this  be  so,  can  there  be  any  more  cogent  rea- 
son for  such  legislation  by  Congress  as  will  se- 
cure to  the  citizen  of  a  Territory  the  benefit 
of  its  provisions  ?    It  is  conceded  that  we  have 


the  power  to  do  so ;  nay,  that  we  are  bound  to 
do  so,  by  the  admission  which  is  made  in  this 
argument,  that  we  would  be  wanting  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  if,  in  organizing  a 
government  for  a  Territory,  we  failed  to  ob- 
serve with  religions  scrupulousness  the  great, 
free,  liberal,  and  conservative  principles  of  the 
constitution.  Surely,  the  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus  is  one  of  these;  and  if  we  have  the 
power,  and  obligation  is  upon  us,  how  can  we 
fail  to  exercise  the  power  in  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  this  propo- 
sition can  be  stated  more  plainly. 

I  object,  then,  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  because  it  does  not 
throw  around  a  citizen  of  these  Territories 
the  panoply  of  the  constitution,  but  subjects 
him  to  the  dominion  of  foreign  law,  to  be  en- 
forced by  Executive  discretion ;  and  I  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, if  he  win  accept  as  a  modification  an  amend- 
ment which  shall  limit  the  enactment  by  which 
the  constitution  is  to  be  extended  to  these  Ter- 
ritories, to  such  of  its  provisions  as  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dayton.  I  have  no  purpose  to  enter 
again  into  the  discussion  of  any  question  con- 
nected with  this  matter.  I  have  no  purpose, 
therefore,  to  answer  the  arguments  of  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  further  than  by  the  simple  inter- 
rogatory, which  may  be  addressed  to  him  and 
all  others  who  adopt  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment. He  says  that  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution to  which  he  refers  ah-eady  extend  to 
and  cover  the  Territories.  If  so,  I  beg  to  know 
why  you  want  any  special  act  of  legislation  to 
carry  them  there  ?  I  think,  sir,  that  it  will 
puzzle  those  gentlemen  who  contend  for  this 
position  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  Undeewood.  It  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, in  my  estimation,  that  the  new  legal 
question  which  has  been  started,  and  which 
brings  me  to  my  feet  on  this  occasion,  should  be 
clearly  understood.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  me  their  attention,  and  to  compensate 
that  favor,  I  will  promise  to  be  very  brief.  I 
never  heard,  until  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Webstee)  on  yesterday  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  the  constitution  in  its  provi- 
sions did  not  extend  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention to  what  he  said,  and  also  to  what  was 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun.)  It  is  the  great  respect  which 
I  have  for  all  the  opinions  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Massachusetts  upon  constitu- 
tional questions,  and  the  difference  which  ex- 
ists between  him  and  myself  upon  this  ques- 
tion, which  induces  me  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  all  has  not  beeij  said  on 
the  subject  which  can  be  properly  said,  and  I 
wish  to  supply  what  I  regard  to  be  an  omission 
in  a  very  few  words.  I  hold  that  the  laws  of 
Congress  are,  like  the  laws  of  all  other  civilized 
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communities,  either  general  or  special ;  that 
they  either  extend  over  the  whole  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  over  localities  which  may 
be  designated  by  law.  Now,  sir,  if  you  look 
at  the  acts  of  every  civilized  community,  you 
will  ffnd  that  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislative 
power  operate  in  that  way,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  constitutional  provisions  under  our 
system  act  in  the  same  way.  You  have  an  ex- 
press constitutional  provision  respecting  the 
District  of  Columbia.  You  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  the  District.  You  have 
powers  there  which  do  not  extend  to  the  Ter- 
ritories belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  of  the  States.  Our  powers  under  the 
constitution  in  relation  to  this  District  are  local 
and  not  general.  I  hold  that  all  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  are  general,  like  the  provisions 
which  are  not  limited,  which  are  not  local,  ex- 
tend just  as  well  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States  as  they  do  over  the  different 
States  of  this  Union,  and  that  they  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  in  the  Territories  as  they 
have  in  the  States.  It  may  require  legislation 
to  carry  out  constitutional  power.  The  consti- 
tutional power  may  be  inefficient,  it  may  be 
worthless,  it  may  amount  to  nothing,  until 
Congress  passes  a  law  to  execute  and  carry  the 
power  into  operation.  To  illustrate  :  all  your 
judicial  power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  judiciary, 
but  until  you  pass  laws  by  which  the  judiciary 
is  to  be  organized,  courts  held,  and  offices  pro- 
vided, the  investiture  of  the  judicial  power  in 
respect  to  the  States  as  well  as  the  Territories 
is  a  dead  letter.  It  requires  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. And  so,  sir,  as  to  many  other  powers 
of  the  Government.  They  have  what  may  be 
termed  a  latent  efficacy,  but  it  cannot  operate 
until,  like  the  power  which  propels  the  engine, 
you  have  prepared  the  machinery  upon  which 
the  power  acts.  I  think  that  this  proposition 
is  just  as  clear,  and  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
by  argument,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
and  I  will  proceed  now  to  prove  it. 

The  constitution  says  that  it  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  "What  land  ?  The  whole  land, 
constituting  part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  obvious  answer.  Upon  what 
principle  can  we  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
constitution  to  less  than  the  whole  ?  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  arguments  that  have  been  used 
npon  this  subject.  I  will  leave  it  where  the 
learned  Senator  from  South  Carolina  left  it,  in 
the  interesting  discussion  which  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. But  the  constitution  does  not  stop 
there.  In  the  next  clause  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  judges  and  officers  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  every  officer  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Government,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  limitation,  shall  tabe  an  oath  "  to  sup- 
port the  constitution."  You  have  officers  in 
the  Territories  ;  you  have  had  them  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  and  you  cannot 
govern  a  Territory  without  executive  and  ju- 
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dicial  officers.  All  of  them  are  required  to 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  which  obliges  them 
to  support  the  constitution  when  they  come  to 
administer  their  respective  duties.  After  tak- 
ing this  oath,  they  are  perjured  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven  if  they  intentionally  disregard  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution.  How  can  they 
support  the  constitution  unless  by  respecting' 
and  enforcing  its  principles  and  provisions? 
The  learned  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says, 
and  says  most  appropriately  and  forcibly,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  are  obliga- 
tory upon  us  even  while  legislating  for  the  Ter- 
ritories. That  is  true,  I  admit,  in  its  fullest 
force ;  but  if  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  while 
legislating  for  the  Territories,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  will  not  be  equally  obligatory  upon  the 
officers  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the 
laws  in  those  Territories  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  never  said  it  was  not  obliga- 
tory upon  them.  "What  I  said  was,  that  in 
making  laws  for  these  Territories,  it  was  the 
high  duty  of  Congress  to  regard  those  great 
principles  in  the  constitution  intended  for  the 
security  of  personal  liberty  and  for  the  security 
of  property. 

Mr.  Undeewood.  The  gentleman's  senti- 
ments were  quoted  a  short  time  ago,  while  he 
was  absent,  by  a  Senator  near  me,  who  under- 
stood them  precisely  as  I  did ;  but  I  am  happy 
to  hear  this  qualification  of  the  position  which 
I  understood  the  gentleman  to  take.  I  did 
think  that  the  gentleman  was  right  when  he 
said  that,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  we 
were  bound  by  the  priiciples  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Certain  is  it,  that  we  are  so  bound  or 
we  are  not.  If  there  is  no  such  obligation  im- 
posed upon  us,  then  we  may  legislate  adverse 
to  these  principles,  and  contradictory  to  them, 
in  making  laws  for  our  Territories.  If  the 
gentleman  intends  to  be  understood  that  we 
ought  to  respect  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  but  may 
violate  them  with  impunity  and  without  judi- 
cial check,  his  position  is  so  much  the  worse, 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  to  be  advanced, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  constitutional 
lawyer  of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  we 
are  bound,  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  as 
well  as  for  the  States,  scrupulously  to  observe 
every  principle  and  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  we  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  it. 
If  we,  through  inadvertence  or  design,  violate 
it,  then  the  executive  and  judicial  dapartments, 
whether  in  the  States  or  Territories,  and  who 
are  called  upon  to  apply  and  enforce  our  acts 
upon  the  people,  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
disregard  every  thing  condemned  by  the  con- 
stitution. Let  me  put  a  case,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Ours  is  a  Protestant  country  in  the 
main,  while  New  Mexico  and  California  are 
Catholic  countries.  Suppose  we  provide  by 
our  legislation  that  nobody  shall  be  appointed 
to  an  office  there  who  professes  the  Catholic 
religion.  "What  do  we  do  by  an  act  of  this 
sort? 
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Mr.  Wbbstbe.  We  violate  the  constitution, 
which  says  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  an  office. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  put  the  case  to  show 
how  the  constitution  might  be  violated,  and 
how  we  may  violate  our  oaths.  But  tliis  is 
not  all.  The  constitution  defines  what  treason 
is ;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  legislative  act 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,  you  will  find  that 
treason  is  likewise  defined  in  it.  When  that 
act  of  Congress  was  passed,  we  had  a  Territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  I  have  made  a 
hasty  examination  to  see  whether  I  could  find 
the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States  extended 
by  express  words  to  the  Territory  north-west 
of  the  Ohio.  I  found  no  such  enactment. 
Well,  if  the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States 
was  not  by  express  provision  extended  to  the 
Territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  how  did  it 
get  there  ?  Under  the  new  doctrine  it  has  not 
reached  there  yet,  unless  it  went  at  the  differ- 
ent times  at  which  the  portions  of  that  Terri- 
tory have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
States ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is  still  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  at  the  head  of  the  Missis- 
sippi which  the  criminal  code  has  not  yet 
reached.  Is  that  true,  sir?  No,  sir.  How 
does  it  go  there  ?  It  goes  there,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.  It  goes 
there,  because  it  is  a  part,  as  far  as  treason  is 
concerned,  of  the  constitution  of  the  land.  It 
gets  there  in  that  way,  most  clearly.  Sir,  this 
may  be,  and  is,  a  most  important  doctrine. 
Suppose  the  people  of  California,  having  been 
incorporated  into  the  United  States  by  treaty, 
are  guilty  of  treason ;  suppose  they  act  so  as 
to  forfeit  their  lives,  under  the  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  adopted  in  1789,  in  refer- 
ence to  treason  :  are  they  to  be  punished ;  or 
does  it  require  express  legislation  now  to  ex- 
tend the  criminal  code  there  before  you  can 
reach  them?  These  are  very  important  in- 
quiries. I  deny  that  it  requires  an  express  act 
to  extend  our  criminal  code ;  but  that  that 
code,  made  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  without  restriction,  being  general  in  its 
provisions,  extends  everywhere  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States,  unless  there  is 
some  express  limitation  in  it.  Under  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
legislate  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  let  me  present  a 
case  to  test  the  principle.  Suppose  we  now 
pass  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  treason  in 
California,  and  provide  for  conviction  upon  the 
testimony  of  one  witness.  A  man  is  brought 
up  before  a  California  judge  to  be  tried ;  here 
is  the  act  of  Congress,  stating  that  conviction 
may  take  place  upon  the  testimony  of  one 
witness ;  here  is  a  judge  who  has  sworn  to 
support,  in  other  words,  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  conviction  can  only  take  place  upon 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  Which  shall 
prevail  ?    If  there  is  no  constitutional  author- 


ity in  California,  and  your  law  is  the  sole  rule 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  oflScers  of  your 
Government,  of  course  you  will  convict  upon 
the  testimony  of  one  witness.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  do  that  in  the  face  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  the  judge  has  sworn  to  support  ? 
Where  you  have  an  officer,  the  constitutional 
provision  requiring  him  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  prevails ;  and  where  yon 
administer  that  oath,  the  oath  carries  with  it 
the  obligation  to  sustain  every  principle  of  the 
constitution  which  has  operation,  and  which 
the  officer  may  be  required  to  act  under ;  and 
thus  it  goes  into  operation  in  every  Territory 
just  as  soon  as  you  have  officers  and  a  govern- 
ment in  that  Territory. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  sir,  that  this  question, 
which  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  duties 
of  officers  of  the  Government  under  the  consti- 
tution, growing  out  of  their  oath  of  office,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  making  the  case  so  plain, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing all  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  so  far 
as  they  are  suitable  to  be  applied,  to  the  Terri- 
tories. But  I  think  you  have  legislated  upon 
this  very  idea  which  I  have  now  advanced. 
You  had  a  territorial  government  under  the 
old  confederation  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 
The  constitution  operated  differently  from  the 
law  under  which  the  old  territorial  government 
operated;  in  other  words,  the  law  by  which 
your  territorial  government  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  operated,  was  in  many  of  its  provisions 
contradictory  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  the  going  into  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government,  so  far  as 
the  organization  of  the  North-west  Territory 
was  concerned.  Congress  produced  a  conform- 
ity at  the  first  session,  by  enacting  that  hence- 
forth that  portion  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  officers 
by  Congress  should  be  repealed,  and  thereafter 
they  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Before  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  the  judges  and  other 
officers  were  appointed  by  Congress.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  could  not 
be  done.  There  was,  therefore,  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  constitution  and  the  organic  law  of 
the  Territory.  All  that  Congress  did  was  to 
modify  the  territorial  law,  and  to  provide  that 
the  officers  should  be  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and 
should  make  their  reports  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  before  they  had  been 
required  to  make  to  Congress.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  laws,  you  will  not  find  any  declara- 
tion or  enactment  which  carries  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  Terri- 
tories. Now,  sir,  the  omission  to  extend  the 
constitution  and  general  laws  to  the  Territories 
in  express  words,  shows,  as  I  conceive,  at  that 
early  period  of  the  history  of  the  country,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
to  do  so;  but  that  they  went,  without  any 
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legislation,  by  their  intrinsic  power ;  and  must 
have  gone  there  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  be- 
cause you  required  every  officer  who  discharged 
any  public  function  in  the  Territory  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution.  An  oath  to  sup- 
port a  thing  which  had  no  validity — no  opera^ 
tion  1  Sir,  is  it  not — I  hardly  know  what  term 
to  apply — absurd  ?  no,  I  will  not  say  absurd — 
queer,  that  you  should  require  from  your  offi- 
cer an  oath  to  support  a  thing  which  had  no 
existence,  validity,  or  operation — nothing  to 
do  with  his  action  as  an  officer  ?  This  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  strangest  thing  in  the 
world. 

Mr  Webstee.  Will  the  gentleman  consider 
that  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  under  the  terri- 
torial law,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
and  never  before  a  territorial  government  has 
been  formed  ?  The  gentleman  may  designate  it 
by  any  adjective  he  pleases ;  the  whole  basis 
of  his  argument  is  fallacious,  because  the  oath 
is  to  be  taken  when  the  act  of  Congress  points 
out  the  government. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  President,  if  the  oath 
of  a  territorial  officer  is  thus  limited,  it  means 
less  than  the  oath  according  to  the  constitution 
imports.  I  deny  that  laws  can  limit  and  re- 
strain it  in  this  way.  Do  these  officers,  when 
they  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, swear,  I  will  execute  my  duties  as  Con- 
gress and  the  organic  law  in  this  Territory  shall 
prescribe  them,  and  I  shall  only  look  to  Con- 
gress as  dictating  to  me  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  discharge  my  duties  ?  No,  sir.  The  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  now  is  a  restriction.  I 
deny  that  there  can  be  any  sush  restriction. 
The  oath  to  be  administered  is,  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
not  partially  and  in  a  limited  sense,  but  wher- 
ever it  can  operate  upon  his  official  duties. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  oath,  as  I  conceive, 
without  limitation  and  without  restriction. 
"WeE,  as  to  my  honorable  friend's  illustrations 
that  were  given  the  other  day,  I  admit,  with 
him,  that  there  may  be  no  law  relating  to  de- 
scents ;  there  may  be  no  law  in  the  Territories 
regulating  the  rights  of  property,  the  titles  to 
estates ;  or  there  may  be  laws  in  California  and 
New  Mexico  at  this  time,  of  Spanish  origin, 
which  may  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government — may  be  wholly  in- 
consistent with  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  the  American  people  may  desire.  I 
admit  there  can  be  no  new  law  enforced  there 
without  a  legislative  change,  unless  the  old  law 
is  abrogated  by  the  conffict  with  the  constitu- 
tion. I  admit,  that  upon  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  code  existing  there  at  the 
time  we  acquired  the  territory  remains  until  it 
is  our  pleasure  to  change  it.  But  how  does 
the  constitution  operate  upon  territory  which 
we  have  acquired,  and  in  which  there  are  no 
people  ?  How  does  it  operate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  society  ab  owj  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  expression  ?  When  we  permit  people  to 
go  into  such  territory,  they  have  no  law  regu- 


lating descents,  or  regulating  any  one  of  their 
civil  rights.  It  requires  an  act  of  Congress, 
therefore,  to  regulate  descents  and  convey- 
ances, to  give  titles  to  land,  and  to  provide  for 
all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  new  colony 
or  society.  How  does  this  concession,  then — 
which  I  think  perfectly  correct — how  does  the 
concession  operate  against  the  position  I  have 
assumed,  that  all  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  can  have  an  operation  in  the  Terri- 
tories, go  there  of  their  own  intrinsic  force  ? 
I  conceive  it  does  not  touch  the  position.  You 
have  no  right  in  a  State  to  make  any  of  those 
regulations  to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts refers.  It  belongs  to  the  State  to 
make  them,  and  this  only  proves  what  I  ad- 
vanced in  the  outset.  Your  power  may  be 
dormant,  inactive,  inefficient,  until  you  bring 
it  into  operation  by  legislative  enactments. , 
But  you  have  got  a  treaty  which  operates,  I 
presume,  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  How 
does  that  treaty  operate  there  ?  I  say,  in  vir- 
tue of  this  constitution ;  and  but  for  the  con- 
stitution the  treaty  could  have  no  effect.  The 
treaty  operates,  so  far  as  our  title  to  these  Ter- 
ritories is  concerned,  according  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  one  of  two  grounds : 
either  by  conquest,  where,  by  the  war  power, 
you  have  annexed  the  country,  or  by  treaty, 
where  you  have  acquired  the  Territories  by 
contract.  We  have  acquired  these  Territories 
under  both  these  titles,  but  it  is  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  that  yon 
are  allowed  to  acquire  territory  in  either  way. 
The  constitution,  therefore,  operates  so  far  as 
to  make  California  and  New  Mexico  a  part  of 
this  country.  To  that  extent,  most  undoubt- 
edly, it  operates,  without  being  carried  there 
by  any  legislative  act  of  Congress.  Can  that 
be  denied?  Why,  any  one  that  would  deny 
this,  must  deny  that  we  have  any  title  to  the 
country  at  all.  The  treaty  only  operates  in  vir- 
tue of  the  higher  operation  of  the  constitution. 
One  idea  more.  According  to  the  principles 
of  international  law,  when  one  people  conquers 
another  people,  the  conquered  people  lose,  so 
to  speak,  their  allegiance  to  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  are  bound  by  a  new  description  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  master,  the  conqueror. 
Well,  when  we  have  acquired,  by  treaty  or  by 
conquest,  a  territory  with  people  in  it,  the 
allegiance  which  bound  them  to  their  old  mas- 
ter being  broken,  and  the  allegiance  which 
binds  them  to  the  new  being  fixed,  I  ask  you, 
sir,  if  they  are  not  in  the  condition  to  be  trai- 
tors to  the  country  if  they  commit  treason 
against  it  1  And,  if  so,  whether  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  and  the  criminal  law  not 
being  expressly  extended  there,  do  not  operate 
as  well  in  that  territory  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  ?  If  they  be  not,  then  there  can 
be  no  offences  against  the  United  States  per- 
petrated or  punished ;  there  can  be  no  traitors 
punished ;  the  criminal  code  is  a  dead  letter, 
and  nothing  operates  unless  it  be  the  treaty. 
Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  doctrine  of  this 
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sort  can  be  maintained,  unless  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  can  be  produced  showing 
that  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution to  newly-acquired  territory  requires  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  I  have  seen  no  such 
decision ;  and,  unless  such  can  be  produced,  it 
is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  doctrine  is  falla- 
cious. 

One  or  two  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Mr.  President,  I  regret,  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  regret,  that  we  are  wast- 
ing day  after  day  upon  a  question  of  this  sort, 
growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  and  the  hostility  towards  it  in  the 
North,  operating  most  injuriously  upon  all  the 
legislation  of  this  body,  and  especially  when 
we  endeavor  to  form  governments  for  these 
Territories.  Sir,  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  in  the 
face  of  the  American  people.  But  it  has  been 
so,  is  so  now,  and  will  be  so  in  time  to 
come,  unless  we  take  the  proper  means  to 
put  the  question  at  rest  forever.  There  is, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  but  one  way  of 
settling  it  harmoniously ;  and  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  adopt  that,  it 
does  seem  to  me  it  would  give  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  all  sensible  men.  We  should  leave 
it  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  settle  for 
themselves.  "What  objection  can  there  be  to 
this?  I  was  astonished  when  acting  in  the 
committtee  of  eight  at  the  last  session,  when 
the  proposition  was  made,  to  find  but  one  man 
besides  myself  on  that  committee  voting  for  it, 
and  that  was  the  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
DiOKiNSON.)  "What  is  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ?  It  is  to  let  them  form  a  State 
government  and  admit  them  as  a  State ;  and  in 
this  way  they  will  regulate  and  settle  this 
question  for  themselves.  Sir,  can  they  settle 
the- question  any  better  if  they  do  form  a  State 
government  for  themselves,  than  they  can  if 
you  leave  it  to  them  to  settle  it  in  their  territo- 
rial legislature  ?  It  does  seem  to  me  altogether 
out  of  the  question  for  us  to  be  gravely  debat- 
ing here  about  allowing  them  to  form  a  State 
constitution,  and  of  admitting  them  into  the 
Union — a  thing  to  which  I  am  altogether  op- 
posed :  it  does  seem  to  me  altogether  out  of 
the  question  to  propose  settling  the  question  in 
that  way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  re- 
fusing to  allow  them  to  settle  it  for  themselves 
by  the  instrumentality  of  territorial  legislation. 
There  is  some  magic,  I  suppose,  about  a  State 
constitution ;  and  if  they  do  not  settle  it  by 
that  magic  wand,  it  is  not  to  be  settled  at  all. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  upon  so  plain  a  propo- 
sition there  ought  not  to  be  two  opinions.  I 
am  afraid,  seeing  that  it  can  be  so  easily  set- 
tled, if  you  will  only  consent  to  let  the  people 
settle  it  for  themselves — I  am  afraid  that  polit- 
ical agitators,  party  influences,  party  hopes, 
ulterior  views  of  personal  elevation  ambition, 
and  wickedness,  more  than  humanity  and  vir- 
tue, are  at  the  bottom  of  this  difficulty,  oppos- 
ing the  great  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  Amer- 


ican people,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  whom 
have  no  interest  in  the  question  at  all.  Sir,  it 
astonishes  me  to  seethe  quintessence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  a  great  nation  like  ours,  assembled  in 
the  two  halls  of  Congress,  gravely  debating 
and  arguing  that  State  legislation  is  the  only 
way  of  settling  the  question,  or  of  leaving  it  to 
the  people  to  be  settled,  when  you  can  as  easily 
leave  it  to  them  to  be  settled  by  a  territorial 
government.  Sir,  I  have  known  some  men  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  who  never  could  do  any , 
thing  except  in  a  particular  way  of  their  own, 
a  way  that  was  not  appreciated  by  ordinary 
honest  minds.  "With  this  class  of  men  to  whom 
I  allude  there  must  always  be  some  hocus  pocus 
in  all  their  actions,  otherwise  nothing'  could  be 
done  well  and  to  their  liking. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  will  remind  the  gentleman 
of  what  he  has  perhaps  forgotten,  that  the  very 
purpose  for  which  these  amendments  were 
offered,  was  to  effect  the  object  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  desires.  If  we  could  have 
a  territorial  bill  passed,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  these  propositions.  It  was 
not  through  any  desire  to  introduce  into  legis- 
lation what  the  Senator  calls  hocus  pocus,  but 
it  was  to  effect  an  object  which  could  not  be 
secured  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Undbewood.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don ;  I  did  not  intend  any  thing  personal  to- 
wards any  human  being.  I  know  that  the 
object  of  these  amendments,  the  avowed  object, 
is  to  get  a  government  for  the  Territories  in 
such  way  as  to  settle  the  question,  so  that 
Congress  may  have  done  with  it.  The  ten- 
dency of  my  remarks  is  to  show  the  danger, 
the  impolicy,  I  had  almost  said  the  wickedness, 
of  refusing  to  allow  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  new  Territories  to  be  settled  by  the  people 
of  the  Territories  for  themselves.  "What  is  the 
North  contending  for,  when  they  refuse  to  let 
us  of  the  South,  with  their  aid,  pass  a  bill  by 
which  this  matter  shall  be  conceded  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories  ?  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  are  contending  for :  they  are  just  saying 
in  this  very  refusal,  to  the  people  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  You  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  mould  your  institutions;  you  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  make  the  institutions  of 
Kentucky,  of  Tennessee,  or  any  of  the  southern 
States,  the  model  for  your  own,  but  you  shall 
adopt  for  your  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment what  we  choose  to  dictate  to  you. 
Your  essential  elements  of  prosperity  shall  not 
be  judged  of  by  yourselves ;  you  shall  be  dic- 
tated to  by  us.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  this, 
it  amounts  to  nothing.  "Well,  if  you  dictate 
and  prescribe  to  these  people  a  positive  rule  by 
which  you  compel  them  to  base  their  institu- 
tions upon  those  of  the  free  States,  and  refuse 
them  the  liberty  to  base  their  institutions  upon 
the  model  of  the  slaveholding  States,  I  ask 
gentlemen  if  it  can  be  done  without,  to  that 
extent,  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  slavehold- 
ing States  ?  I  know  my  honorable  friend  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dayton)  said,  God  forbid 
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that  any  thing  that  he  should  do  or  say  should 
operate  so  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South ;  hut  must  he  not  perceive 
that  just  as  soon  as  Congress  says  to  the  people 
of  these  Territories,  You  shall  he  deprived  of 
the  power  of  modelling  your  institutions  on 
the  hasis  of  those  of  the  southern  States,  and 
you  shall  model  them  upon  the  hasis  of  the 
institutions  of  the  free  States, — ^to  that  extent 
Congress  reflects  on,  and  stigmatizes  the  people 
of  one  portion  of  the  Union  and  their  institu- 
tions, and  to  that  extent  eulogizes  the  people 
of  another  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
their  institutions,  as  heing  the  model  of  all  that 
is  right  and  proper,  and  worthy  of  imitation  ? 

Now,  you  can  avoid  all  this,  and  the  people 
of  the  North,  by  avoiding  it,  can  just  accom- 
plish what  they  desire ;  for  no  southern  man 
that  I  know  of — very  few,  I  believe,  at  least — 
expect  that  slavery  will  go  to  that  country, 
from  its  character,  its  soil,  its  productions,  its 
climate,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  But, 
sir,  if  the  people  themselves  desire  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  should  they  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  asking  Kentuckians,  or  the  people 
of  any  other  southern  State,  to  come  there 
with  their  slaves  ?  That  is  the  question.  If 
you  say  they  shall  ]iot  exercise  their  own  voli- 
tion and  judgment,  but  that  they  shall  submit 
to  your  dictation,  to  that  extent  you  violate 
republican  principles,  and  undermine  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  all  our  institutions 
rest.  You  say  to  a  people,  you  may  establish 
for  yourselves  a  government,  but  you  shall  not 
have  the  privilege  of  making  it  such  as  you 
wish  it  to  be ;  you  shall  make  it  according  to 
our  dictation.  And  you  do  this,  sir,  when,  if 
the  people  of  the  Territories  had  the  power, 
and  in  its  exercise  were  to  establish  southern 
institutions,  they  would  not  thereby  introduce 
a  single  additional  slave  into  the  United  States ! 
Nobody  claims  the  right  of  introducing  slaves 
from  Africa,  or  any  foreign  country.  Why, 
then,  restrict  the  people  of  these  Territories  in 
the  exercise  of  their  judgment  in  regard  to 
their  own  interest  ?  Why  tie  their  hands,  and 
say  that  they  shall  not  do  that  which  they 
think  best  ?  To  do  it  is  despotism,  practised  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  Sir,  I  am  done  with  this 
subject.  I  gave  my  views  at  length  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  I  should  not  have 
said  a  word  now  but  for  the  new  question 
which  has  been  started  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
— and  have  so  expressed  the  opinion  here  at 
the  last  session — that  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California  will, 
per  se,  or  of  its  own  vitality,  of  its  own  intrin- 
sic force,  establish  slavery  or  tolerate  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves  there,  by  abolishing  the  Mexican 
laws  as  they  existed  when  we  acquired  those 
Territories.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in  that ;  if 
the  southern  view — for  so  I  call  it,  being  upon 
this  particular  in  a  minority  among  the  south- 
ern members  of  this  body — if  the  southern 


view  upon  this  question  be  correct,  how  are 
my  northern  friends  acting  upon  this  subject? 
They  are  unfaithful,  as  I  conceive,  in  their 
course  of  action,  to  the  constitution  which  they 
are  sworn  to  support.  They  are  bound  to  ex- 
tend that  glorious  instrument  over  every  part 
of  the  country,  whether  it  be  a  Territory  or  a 
State ;  and  as  they  have  annexed  those  Terri- 
tories, and,  made  them  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  hold  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to 
extend  the  constitution  over  them,  if  it  is  not 
already  operative  in  them.  If  they  do  not  do 
it,  they  will  have  violated,  in  substance,  the- 
compromises  of  the  constitution  in  reference  to 
slavery,  provided  the  southern  opinion  be  cor-' 
rect.  To  refuse  to  extend  the  shield  of  the 
constitution  because  it  might  protect  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  is  just  as  bad  as  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  those  provisions  which  require 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  It  is  another 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

Peesidinq  Offioee.  The  hour  for  taking  a 
recess  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Undbewood.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  say  no 
more.  After  the  recess  any  gentleman  who 
chooses  may  have  possession  of  the  floor. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Senate  the  debate 
wag  continued,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HuNTEE.  I  have  a  question  to  propose 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Datton)  before  the  question  is  taken  upon 
his  amendment  as  amended,  which  I  will  briefly 
state.  The  amendment,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, provides  for  all  "the  military,  civU, 
and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  existiiig  Government."  This  morn- 
ing be  modified  his  amendment  so  as  to  read, 
"  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Jfai- 
can  Government,"  &c. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
are  his  sentiments,  and  what  those  of  gen- 
tlemen here  professing  to  be  willing  to  com- 
promise this  question  in  relation  to  this  modifi- 
cation which  the  Senator  has  made. .  I  had  no 
share  in  preparing  this  amendment ;  but,  once 
offered,  I  determined,  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  settling  the  question  that  has  been  so 
long  pending,  so  as  to  give  a  government  to  our 
recently  acquired  Territories  without  sacrific- 
ing the  I'ights  of  my  constituents,  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  the  result.  I  suppose  the 
scheme  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
compromise  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  undecided,  or  in  abeyance,  the  question 
as  to  whether  slavery  can  or  cannot  exist  in 
the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico.  It  is 
known  that  there  are  two  parties  in  relation 
to  this  question :  one  maintaining  that  all  the 
laws  of  the  conquered  country  remain  in  force, 
and  amongst  them  the  Mexican  law  prohibit- 
ing slavery ;  the  other  party  assert  that  only 
so  much  of  the  laws  remain  in  force  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  privileges 
of  the  States  and  the  citizens  of  those  States; 
in  other  words,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    I  do  not  pro- 
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poae  to  argue  the  question  whether  these  laws 
are,  to  the  extent  claimed,  repealed  or  not  in 
those  Territories,  being  of  the  same  mind  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Web- 
SXEE,)  and  not  desirous  of  introducing  any 
topic  that  would  engender  heats  or  promote 
excitement.  I  simply  desire  to  ascertain  upon 
what  principle  gentlemen  are  willing  to  com- 
promise, In  order  to  see  if  there  is  a  possibility 
of  settling  the  question,  for  a  time  at  least. 
For  one,  I  am  willing  to  compromise,  provided 
the  question  I  referred  to  be  left  unsettled.  I 
examined  this  amendment  before  the  modifica- 
tion was  introduced,  and  I  did  think  it  left  the 
question  at  issue  undecided  and  in  abeyance. 
I  confess  the  Senator's  speech  accompanying 
the  introduction  of  the  amendment,  was  of  a 
character  that  did  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
views  I  entertained  of  his  proposition ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  amendment 
would  mean  what  it  purported  to  mean,  the 
tone  of  his  commentary  did  not  vary  my  judg- 
ment and  decision  as  to  the  course  I  might 
pursue  in  voting  on  the  amendment.  But  the 
modification  introduced  this  morning  puts  a 
different  face  on  the  matter,  because  in  it  the 
Mexican  laws  are  especially  alluded  to,  and 
their  existence  re-aflSrmed;  and  this,  in  my 
estimation,  destroys  efieetually  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  his  scheme  of  compromise.  He 
stated  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
word  "  Mexican  "  or  the  word  "  existing  "  was 
embodied  in  the  amendment.  Why,  sir,  in 
our  view  of  the  question,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world ;  for  we  believe  that 
none  of  the  existing  laws  in  Mexico  can  remain 
in  force  which  are  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  or  the  rights  of  the  States ;  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  some  of  those  laws  are, 
in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  our  rights  and 
with  the  constitution.  If  he  strikes  out  the 
word  "  existing,"  and  inserts  the  word  "  Mexi- 
can," I  would  inquire  if  by  such  a  course  he 
intends  to  reaffirm  the  Mexican  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  ?  If  he  does,  I  put  it  to  the 
honorable  Senator  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  candid  to  introduce  the  Vilmot  proviso 
at  once ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  so  to  shape  the 
amendment  as  to  leave  the  question  in  abey- 
ance? We  shall  then,  without  deciding  the 
question  or  committing  either  party,  establish, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  for  the  time  being,  a  tempo- 
rary military  government,  which  may  enable 
us  to  preserve  public  peace  and  tranquillity, 
protect  public  and  private  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  secure  the  citizens  now  residing, 
and  those  who  will  soon  be  there,  against 
anarchy  and  violence ;  and  these  objects  may 
perhaps  all  be  accomplished,  by  enforcing  so 
much  of  the  existing  Mexican  law^as  shall  not 
be  inconsisent  with  the  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  the  States.  I  shall  be  prepared,  sir, 
to  accept  any  compromise  based  upon  that 
principle.  If  I  am  asked  to  reaffirm  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Mexican  laws,  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed, I  ask  why  not  at  once  introduce  the  Wil- 


mot  proviso  ?  Would  not  the  introduction  of 
that  provision  be  more  direct,  and  in  fact  the 
very  thing  that  perhaps  the  gentleman  intends 
by  his  modification  ?  If  that  be  his  meaning, 
then  this  amendment  as  modified  is  no  compro- 
mise at  all ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  speech 
he  delivered  in  support  of  his  proposition.  As 
I  before  said,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into 
the  question  in  dispute  between  us.  I  wish,  if 
I  can,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  some 
scheme  of  compromise,  in  order  that  this  vexed 
question  of  the  Territories  may  be  settled,  and 
that  they  may  have  a  government  suitable  to 
their  protection  and  necessary  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  only  mode  in  which  this  object 
can  be  effected  is,  by  leaving  this  question,  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  Mexican  law  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  undecided  and  in  abeyance.  I  do 
not  speak  now  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Walkee.) 
I  prefer  that  to  the  one  before  us,  because  it 
leaves  these  regulations  of  the  Territories  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  only 
as  his  regulation  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution,  and,  therefore,  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  gentlemen  from  the  North  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  on  this  question ;  and  if 
they  will  present  a  proposition  which  does  not 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  that  section  of  the  Union 
which  I  in  part  represent,  I  am  ready  to  accede 
to  it.  But  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  me  to 
agree  to  the  enactment  of  this  Mexican  law 
abrogating  slavery.  If  we  are  to  reaffirm  that 
law — which  I  presume  is  the  design  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  his  mo^cation — 
we  might,  as  I  said  before,  as  well  adopt  the 
WUmot  proviso  at  once.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  is  his  object,  in  presenting  this 
modification,  to  reaffirm  that  law  ? 

There  is  another  question,  also,  to  which  I 
would  like  a  reply.  I  understood  him  to  state 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend  over  these  Territories.  Now,  we 
all  know  that  there  are  certain  privileges 
given  to  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  Mexican 
law  existing  in  those  Territories  when  con- 
quered, which  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  our  constitution.  I  would  inquire 
whether  he  proposes  by  his  modified  amend- 
ment to  reaffirm  the  Mexican  laws  which  give 
these  privileges  to  the  Catholic  church,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  enacts  that  which  abrogates 
the  institution  of  slavery  ? 

Mr.  Datton.  I  hoped  to  have  been  relieved, 
not  for  my  own  sake,  but  that  of  the  Senate, 
from  further  addressing  it  upon  this  subject ; 
but  the  question  propounded  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hunter,)  requires 
an  answer  at  my  hands,  which  answer  I  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making.  When  I 
introduced  this  proposition,  it  was  not  as  a 
scheme  of  compromise  at  all ;  I  introduced  it 
because  it  was  an  established  precedent,  acted 
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on  heretofore  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  been  found  to  answer  our 
purpose.  I  preferred  it,  therefore,  to  any  new 
precedent,  crouched  in  different  phraseology, 
and  oarrying  with  it  I  know  not  what.  That 
was  my  purpose  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  copy  'cerbatim  et  literatim  of 
the  law  for  the  government  of  Florida — saving 
only,  that  in  that  law  for  the  government  of 
Florida,  we  extended  all  those  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  that  Territory  which  for- 
bids the  importation  of  free  persons  of  color. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  knows  why  I  strike 
that  portion  of  the  act  out  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HuNTEE.     It  was  certainly  not  at  my 
request ;  I  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  FooTE,  (in  his  seat.)    It  was  at  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Dattok.  It  was  with  a  view  to  meet  in 
good  feeling  the  wishes  of  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  I  acceded  to 
their  suggestions  in  this  respect ;  I  myself  did 
not  consider  it  of  any  importance,  as  it  applied 
only  to  the  foreign  slave  trade,  which  is  piracy 
now  by  law.  The  amendment,  with  that  ex- 
ception, was,  I  believe,  a  precise  copy  of  the 
original  Florida  act,  with  the  additional  item 
of  an  appropi-iation  to  carry  it  into  eflfect. 
Having  offered  the  amendment,  and  discussed 
its  merits  at  some  length,  the  Senator 'at  my 
right,  (Mr.  Bebeien,) — for  whose  legal  attain- 
ments and  judicial  knowledge  I  have  the  great- 
est respect — suggested,  as  did  other  southern 
Senators,  that  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
might  be  so  construed  as  to  refer  to  the  species 
of  temporary  military  government  recently  es- 
tablished in  California,  the  Secretary  of  State 
having  communicated  the  fact  in  an  oflncial 
document  that  the  late  military  government 
should  be  considered  the  government  de  facto; 
and  the  modifications  made  to  the  amendment 
this  morning  were  modifications  made  to  re- 
lieve from  any  doubt  on  that  subject,  and  are 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. Thus  I  would  inform  my  honorable  friend 
from  Virginia,  that  these  modifications  of  which 
he  complains,  in  my  amendment,  were  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  southern  gentlemen ;  I 
not  having  been  applied  to  by  any  northern 
men  upon  the  subject.  They  were  modifica- 
tions made  to  meet  the  feelings  and  views  of 
southern  Senators,  and  not  to  further  my  own 
particular  designs  or  views ;  because,  as  far  as 
my  understanding  of  the  inodifications  pro- 
posed was  concerned,  I  considered  that  they 
would  make  no  material  difference  in  its  gene- 
ral character.  There  is  no  government,  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding  of  the  subject,  existing 
now  in  California — that  is  to  say,  no  American 
government — and  when  we  speak  of  the  exist- 
ing government  there,  we  speak  of  a  govern- 
ment existing  there  at  the  time  of  the  cession, 
just  as  you  spoke  of  an  existing  government  in 
Florida  when  you  passed  a  similar  law,  some 
time  after  the  cession.  But,  to  relieve  the 
amendment  from  any  doubt  upon  that  matter, 


I  agreed  to  strike  out  the  word  "existing," 
and  insert  the  word  "  Mexican." 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  not  answered  the  precise  point  of  my 
objection. 

Mr.  Dayton.    I  am  coming  to  it. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  stated  that  the  word  "  ex- 
isting "  meant  so  much  of  the  law  remaining 
after  California  was  ceded  as  was  not  inconsist- 
ent with  our  constitution,  but  that  he  reafl&rms 
by  this  amendment  the  law  in  relation  to 
negro  slavery;  it  is  sacrificing  the  principle 
which  the  South  have  hitherto,  and  will  in  fu- 
ture maintain,  and  which  affects  her  dearest  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Dayton.  I  was  answering  the  Senator, 
not  all  at  once,  in  a  single  sentence,  but  cate- 
gorically. He  conceives  that  the  change  of  the 
word  "  existing  "  into  "  Mexican  "  affects  the 
character  of  the  whole  amendment,  and  invali- 
dates the  rights  of  the  South.  Now,  if  such  be 
his  opinion,  I  can  only  say  to  him,  restore  the 
amendment  to  its  original  form ;  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection.  I  desire  to  subserve 
no  purpose  of  my  own  in  these  modifications. 
In  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  amend- 
ment as  modified  will  not  reaffirm  the  Mexican 
laws ;  it  was  with  no  such  design  that  I  accept- 
ed the  modification  relating  to  them.  By  this 
amendment  we  do  not  enact  or  re-enact,  annul 
or  disannul ;  we  simply  let  things  remain  as 
they  are,  directing  only  that  the  officers  who 
may  be  appointed  shall  exercise  the  powers 
heretofore  exercised,  and  govern  the  country 
accordingly. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  Wilmot  proviso 
by  this  modification,  or  dreaming  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  an  incorporation  of  that  proviso, 
neither  of  those  ideas  entered  into  my  mind  for 
a  moment.  I  would  most  cheerfully  assent  to 
any  suggestion  which  might  carry  out  the 
views  of  gentlemen  on  the  different  sides  of 
this  Chamber,  who  are  desirous  simply  of  giv- 
ing a  government  to  this  country  calculated  to 
suppress  anarchy  and  disorder — neither  com- 
mitting one  party  nor  the  other,  asking  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  South,  nor  feeling  disposed  to 
yield  any  advantage  to  them.  That  was  my 
sole  purpose  in  offering  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  in  his  remarks;  I  simply  wish  to 
state  that  I  did  not  rise  before  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  any  contest,  or  of  creating  the 
occasion  for  one.  My  sincere  desire  is  to  com- 
promise this  question ;  and  I  wished  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  northern  gentlemen,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  effecting  that  end. 
I  am  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  compromise, 
provided  it  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
we  leave  this  question  undecided  and  in  abey- 
ance, and  only  adopt  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  the  people  of  these 
Territories  from  anarchy  and  violence.  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  the  country  from  internal  dis- 
orders and  civil  war — evils  with  which,  by  late 
accounts,  it  appears  threatened.    My  remarks 
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were  prompted  by  a  serious  desire  to  effect 
that  end,  if  possible ;  and  now,  after  hearing 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment, provided  it  be  so  modified  as  to  attain 
the  end  which  I  have  suggested,  and  no  other. 
That  is  to  say,  I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for 
it  so  modified,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which  I  prefer,  should  fail. 

Mr.  Bereibn.  The  reference  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  just  made  to  me, 
renders  it  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  the  modification  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  very  true  that  I  suggested 
to  that  Senator  the  fact,  that  by  an  oflScial 
communication  made  to  the  Senate,  containing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  appear- 
ed that  there  was  an  existing  government  in 
California.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  to  him 
that  the  expression  of  "  existing  laws  "  might 
be  construed  to  have  reference  to  laws  which, 
as  in  Oregon,  may  have  been  enacted  by  the 
existing  government,  and  these  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  carry  into  effect.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  him  to  insert  in  lieu 
of  it  the  word  "  Mexican."  Thus  far  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  is  correct,  but  it  stops 
short  of  the  most  important  fact ;  it  omits  the 
statement  of  a  fact  which  would  have  obviated 
the  diflSculty  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  confined  to  a  part,  and  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  modification  suggested  to  him,  and 
that  it  was  made  to  depend  upon  his  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  whole.  It  was  proposed  to  him 
to  insert  after  the  word  "  Mexican,"  the  words 
"  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  "  and  these  words  are  in  my 
handwriting,  upon  the  paper  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  spoken,  which  contains  the  proposed 
modifications. 

Mr.  Httntee,  (in  his  seat.)  That  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bereien.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey declined  to  receive  this  modification,  and 
it  was  that  refusal  which  induced  me  to  offer 
the  considerations  I  presented  to-day  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  desire  that  Senators  from  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia  will  both  understand  me,  as  not  having 
proposed  to  re-establish,  or  continue  in  force, 
the  Mexican  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I 
do  not  recognize  the  proposition,  so  often  and 
so  confidently  asserted,  that  the  laws  existing 
in  conquered  or  ceded  territories  remain  in 
force  until  they  are  specifically  repealed ;  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  re-enact  them,  as  this 
amendment  proposes  to  do.  I  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  relations  of  individual  citi- 
zens, remain  in  force  until  they  are  repealed 
by  an  act  of  specific  or  of  general  legislation, 
which  shall  extend  the  authority  of  the  con- 
quering nation  over  it.  Eecurring  to  the  prop- 
osition which  I  have  before  stated  to  the 
Senate,  I  desire  now  to  say  that  I  am  ready  to 


maintain  it  before  whatever  tribunal  it  shall 
arise.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  the 
Mexican  laws  which  affect  the  relations  of  a 
people  to  their  Government,  do  not  remain  in 
force,  within  the  principle  of  the  decision 
which  is  invoked  for  their  support.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  any  further 
discussion  of  this  matter.  I  barely  desired  to 
correct  myself,  from  the  possible  apprehension 
that  I  could  have  suggested  an  amendment 
that  could  have  the  effect  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Westoott.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
idea  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walkee)  touches,  or  was  in- 
tended in  any  wise  to  touch  or  interfere  with, 
the  question  of  slavery  in  those  Territories. 
Indeed,  I  know  it  was  not  so  intended.  The 
amendment  leaves  the  question  where  it  found 
it.  The  issue  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  these 
Territories,  which  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  NiLEs)  says  he  is  ready,  and  which 
he  seems  anxious  to  meet,  is  not  involved.  I 
am  not  so  eager  for  that  contest.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  Senator,  or  how  any  patriotic  man 
can  be.  One  reason  that  I  favor  this  amend- 
ment is,  because  it  leaves  that  question  to  be 
settled  hereafter.  If  Congress  is  to  attempt  to 
settle  it  by  Jegislation,  it  is  best  to  postpone  the 
decision  of  it  to  a  more  auspicious  period.  By 
so  doing,  time  is  given  to  the  true  friends  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Union  in  all  sections,  to 
exert  themselves  to  promote  conciliation  and 
harmony.  Who  does  not  see  at  this  time  that 
the  portents  are  ominous  of  discord  and  dan- 
ger? This  is  not  a  propitious  moment  for 
calm  and  cool  deliberation  on  this  subject.  The 
public  mind  is  heated  in  both  sections.  Politi- 
cians, especially,  are  excited.  We  are  just  over 
a  closely  contested  Presidential  election,  and 
in  which  this  question  was  a  prominent  and  ex- 
citing topic  of  discussion.  Give  time  and  op- 
portunity for  all  to  cool.  If  it  is  to  come,  at 
least  put  the  evil  day  afar  off.  Avoid  it. 
Shun  it.  Postpone  it.  Give  time  for  reason 
and  patriotism  to  resume  their  sway.  This  is 
the  only  effect  of  the  first  amendment.  It  does 
not  give  the  President  power  to  take  slavery 
into  the  Territories  if  it  is  not  there,  nor  to  ex- 
clude it  if  it  is  there.  It  passes  by  the  question 
entirely.  The  President  is  given  no  authority 
in  relation  to  it.  He  cannot,  under  this  law, 
change  the  condition  of  things  with  respect  to 
slavery  in  anywise.  If  he  should  attempt  it, 
he  would  do  wrong.  This  is  the  compromise, 
and  the  only  compromise,  the  first  amendment 
offers,  and  it  is  offered  to  both  sides  and  to  all 
sides.  It  is  impartial.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut rejects  it.  He  is  armed,  ready  for  the 
quarrel.  Senators  are  now  called  upon  to  de- 
cide which  course  is  the  best.  I  repeat,  the 
vital  qnestion  in  issue  is  left  untouched — its  de- 
cision is  postponed.  Neither  party  is  preju- 
diced. Sir,  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  full  share 
of  all  the  censure  of  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut cast  upon  this  amendment  and  those  in 
anywise   instrumental  in  its  being  proposed. 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker) 
did  me  the  honor  to  show  me  the  amendment 
he  intended  to  offer  soon  after  he  had  prepared 
it,  and  also  to  give  that  consideration  to  some 
suggestions  I  made  as  to  induce  him  to  embody- 
some  of  them  in  his  draught ;  and  subsequently 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Poote)  consulted  me  with  respect  to  the 
draughting  of  the  proposition  he  made,  and 
most  of  which  is  now  added  to  or  incorporated 
in  the  first  amendment.  The  original  draught 
of  the  amendment 'of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  confined  to  the  extension  of  the 
revenue  laws,  and  I  believe  the  land  laws,  to 
the  Territories,  and  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers under  them.  The  including  of  all  other 
general  laws,  and  the  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  I  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant matter.  I  have  listened  to  all  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  propositions  of  the 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  and 
my  judgment  as  to  their  wisdom,  patriotism, 
and  wise  policy,  has  been  confirmed. 

Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate,  as  a  southern  Senator, 
to  say  here  in  my  place  that  I  regard  the  post- 
ponement of  the  decision  of  this  slavery  ques- 
tion at  this  session,  as  much  more  propitious 
to  the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  than  its  deci- 
sion in  any  way  could  be  at  this  session,  if  such 
decision  could  be  made.  I  advocate  this 
amendment  distinctly  on  that  ground.  A  de- 
cision by  Congress,  even  if  in  favor  of  the 
South,  at  this  session,  I  have  apprehensions 
would  not  be  peaceably  acquiesced  in,  in  the 
present  state  of  excited  feeling  on  this  subject 
in  the  other  sections.  The  public  mind  is,  I 
fear,  diseased  with  respect  to  it.  Such  decis- 
ion now  would  be  used  by  fanatics  and  dem- 
agogues, who  are  the  enemies  of  the  South,  to 
carry  out  their  unpatriotic,  if  not  treasonable 
designs.  They  would,  by  such  decision  at  this 
time,  I  fear,  be  able  to  excite  prejudice,  and 
mislead  the  people,  and  the  ball  might  re- 
bound. It  would  not  be  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  but  would  occasion  renewed  and 
more  violent  agitation.  Sir,  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  part  of  true  wisdom  and  patriotism 
not  to  decide,  or  to  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  at  this  session,  even  if  we  could  de- 
cide it.  I  would  advise  the  South  in  all  sincer- 
ity, that  if  they  had  the  power  at  this  session 
to  organize  these  territorial  governments,  and 
expressly  repudiate  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the 
law  establishing  the  governments,  it  would 
still  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  postpone  such 
decision.  Give  all  time  to  cool.  It  is  not  a 
propitious  time  either  to  decide  upon  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  or  to  further  discuss  it.  No  man 
would  be  more  gratified  in  his  inmost  heart  to 
see  this  question  properly  and  forever  settled 
according  to  the  constitution.  No  man  can 
have  felt  more  deeply  than  I  have,  and  do,  its 
momentous  character.  Its  decision  now,  either 
way,  is,  I  fear,  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to 
our  institutions.  I  have  heretofore  said,  sir, 
that  the  interposition  of  the  illegal  action  of 


Congress,  now  or  hereafter,  on  this  subject, 
would  be,  as  it  should  be,  resisted  by  the 
South.  How  can  the  flame  that  will  burst 
forth  from  the  South  be  stifled?  Who  will 
attempt  it  2  But  with  respect  to  the  North,  I 
hope,  if  time  is  given,  and  if  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  influence  of  patriotic  citizens 
in  those  sections  that  I  know  are  attached  to 
the  constitution  and  Union  to  be  exerted,  I  be- 
lieve the  present  feeling  hostile  to  the  South 
win  subside.  I  will  not  despair  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  when  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  can  be 
aroused  to  protect  it.  Sir,  I  repeat,  if  the  South 
had  the  ascendency  at  this  time,  I  fear  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power,  even  in  defence  of  its  con- 
stitutional rights  on  this  subject,  would  be  but 
the  signal  for  renewed  and  still  more  rancorous 
hostility  to  the  South  by  the  demagogues  and 
fanatics  who  have  fanned  the  flame  of  discord 
to  its  present  fierceness.  They  must,  if  time 
is  given,  in  a  brief  period  sink  to  their  true 
position.  But,  sir,  who  has  any  hope  that  this 
question  can  be  decided  this  session,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  ?  I  have  none.  I  reiterate 
again,  (to  impress  it  upon  Senators,)  that  I  do 
not  desire  this  slavery  question  decided  now, 
for  I  should  not  have  confidence  that  such  de- 
cision would  be  final ;  and  that  I,  therefore, 
approve  of  this  amendment  because  it  leaves 
it  undecided.  I  appeal  to  Senators  on  all 
sides  and  of  all  parties  to  sustain  it :  because  it 
avoids  such  decision,  because  it  postpones  a  dan- 
gerous crisis,  which,  I  trust  under  Providence, 
may  be,  if  time  is  afforded,  passed  through 
without  harm  to  my  country  and  institutions. 
I  vote  for  this  amendment  expressly  because  I 
am  anxious  to  give  this  perilous  topic  the  go- 
by. My  opinions  are  known.  When  the  issue 
forced  upon  us  arrives,  I  am  prepared  to  act ; 
but  I  confess  I  shrink  with  apprehension  from 
the  near  approach  of  a  crisis,  upon  the  issues 
of  which  may  depend  the  perpetuity  of  this 
Union.  I  would  not  accelerate  the  coming  of 
that  crisis,  but  I  would  give  some  chance  for 
the  storm  to  be  averted.  I  do  not  desire  to 
witness  the  conflict  that  is  to  occur  if  this 
amendment,  or  some  similar  proposition,  be 
not  adopted.  Others  may.  I  cannot.  I  envy 
no  man  who  does. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Dat- 
tok's  amendment  to  Mr.  Walker's  amend- 
ment, in  the  following  words  : 

"  That  until  other  provision  for  the  government 
of  the  Territories  recently  acquired  from  Mexico, 
under  the  late  treaty  with  that  Government,  (dated 
second  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,) 
shall  be  made  by  Congress,  all  the  military,  civil, 
and  judicial  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  same  Ter- 
ritories, shall  be  vested  in  such  person  or  persons, 
and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  for  the  main- 
taining the  inhabitants  of  said  Territories  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  Hberty,  property,  and  religion  ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
revenue  and  its  collection,  shall  be  extended  to  said 
Territories.     And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  within  the 
term  aforesaid,  to  establish  such  districts  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  during  the  recess  of 
Congress  appoint  such  officers,  whose  commissions 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  enforce  the  said  laws,  as  to  him  shall  seem 
expedient ;  said  officers  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  President  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding 
double  the  compensation  heretofore  paid  to  similar 
officers  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories,  for 
like  service  ;  and  to  enable  the  same  to  be  done,  the 
sura  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  appropriat- 
ed out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  and  or- 
dered, they  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Cameron,  Day- 
ton, Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Hamhn, 
and  Mangum — 8. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Clarke, 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of  Mississip- 
pi, Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglas,  Downs,  Felch,  Fitzger- 
ald, Fitzpatrick,  Foote,  Greene,  Hale,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson 
of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Jones,  King, 
Mason,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  Spru- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Upham, 
Wales,  Walker,  Webster,  Westcott,  and  Tulee — iV. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Walk- 
be's  amendment, 

Mr.  Bebmen  offered  a  modification  of  the 
amendment,  •which  Mr.  Walkeb  accepted,  so 
that  the  amendment  now  reads  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  — .  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  its 
provisions  can  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  a  Ter- 
ritory, and  all  and  singular  the  several  acts  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  registering,  recording,  enroll- 
ing, or  licensing  ships  or  vessels,  and  the  entry  and 
clearance  thereof,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
and  fisheries,  and  all  the  acts  respecting  the  impos- 
ing and  collecting  of  duties  on  imports,  and  all  acts 
respecting  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  all  acts  respecting  the  public  lands,  or 
the  survey  or  sale  thereof,  and  all  and  singular  the 
other  acts  of  Congress  of  a  public  and  general 
character,  and  the  provisions  whereof  are  suitable 
and  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  the  second  day  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  extended  over  and  given  full  force  and 
efficacy  in  all  said  territory ;  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proper  and  needful 
rules  and  regulations  (in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States),  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  hereinbefore 
referred  to  of  said  laws  in  said  territory,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice  therein ;  and  from  time  to 
time  to  modify  or  change  the  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions, in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  him  discreet 
and  proper,  and  may  prescribe  and  establish,  tem- 
porarily, such  divisions,  districts,  ports,  offices,  and 
arrangements  proper  for  the  execution  of  said  laws, 
and  appoint  and  commission  such  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  such  laws  in  said  territory, 


for  such  term  or  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  whose 
authority  shall  continue  until  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress ;  said  officers  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  President  may  prescribe,  not  exceeding 
double  the  compensation  heretofore  paid  to  similar 
officers  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  for 
like  services ;  and  to  enable  the  same  to  be  done, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated." 

Mr.  Undeewood  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  by  striking  ovit  the  words  "west 
of  the  Eio  Grande,"  and  inserting  the  word 
"  territory  "  in  the  place  of  the  word  "  territo- 
ries." 

Mr.  Houston.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  inflict  a  speech  upon  the  Senate  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  session.  I  have 
merely  risen  to  state  my  objection  to  any 
amendment  of  the  character  of  that  proposed 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
1  presume  that  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
brought  forward  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  will  not  entirely  close  the 
question  to  which  the  amendment  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Kentucky  obviously 
points ;  and  if  that  Senator  should,  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  see  proper  to  raise  that  question,  we 
who  represent  Texas  on  this  floor,  will  be  pre- 
pared, I  am  satisfied,  to  show  that  the  Eio 
Grande  is  the  western  boundary  of  Texas ;  that 
she  owns  every  foot  of  land  up  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  that  river.  As  the  amendment  now 
stands,  it  certainly  does  not  invade  the  rights 
of  the  Territories  proposed,  or  the  State  pro- 
posed, or  of  the  United  States.  Nor  was  it  in 
any  such  spirit,  or  with  any  such  design;  that 
that  amendment  was  suggested  and  framed. 
It  was  suggested  and  framed  with  a  disposition 
not  only  to  allay  all  feeling  in  the  other  House, 
but  with  a  disposition,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  who  introduced  it,  without  con- 
sultation, to  accord  to  Texas  that  portion  of 
territory  which  she  has  ever  claimed  from  the 
very  inception  of  her  existence.  And  I  pre- 
sume that  no  one  who  has  any  regard  for  the 
rights  of  Texas,  will  leave  that,  so  far  as  it 
affects  her,  an  open  question. 

With  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  leave  of  the  subject,  only  adding  that  I 
shall  vote  for  no  amendment  which  may  seem 
even  to  menace  the  rights  of  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent. 

Mr.  Ktjsk.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  will- 
ingly trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate 
at  so  late  an  hour,  but  I  must  beg  their  indul- 
gence while  I  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  I  feel  constrained  to  speak. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Undeewood),  should 
have  taken  this  occasion  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort,  to  raise  a  question  which, 
if  it  is  likely  to  be  acted  upon  against  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  wiU,  in  all  probability, 
consume  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to 
us  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  Texas  are  well- 
founded.  There  are  but  two  claimants  to  the 
territory  east  of  the  Eio  Grande.  There  is 
but  one  regularly-organized  claim  to  it,  and 
that  is  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  she  has 
a  regidar  claim.  There  is  a  diiFerent  claim, 
however,  started  here — ^not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  by  a  single  constituted  authority  of 
the  United  States — for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating it  to  the  United  States.  This  claim 
hap  only  been  set  up  here  incidentally.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  have  always 
and  uniformly  recognized  the  rights  of  Texas. 

Then,  sir,  it  is  due  to  Texas,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  by  which 
she  was  adopted  into  this  Confederacy,  if  this 
Government  is  disposed  to  keep  her  faith  to 
Texas,  that  this  question  should  be  settled  here 
as  between  Texas  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  shghted  over  as  between 
Texas  and  a  Territory,  or  a  State  which  is 
hereafter  to  come  into  the  Union.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  allowed  to  pass.  I  have 
stood  here  ever  since  I  had  the  honor  to  take  a 
seat  in  this  body,  ready  upon  any  and  all  occa- 
sions to  defend  the  rights  of  Texas,  and  shall 
hereafter,  whenever  this  question  may  be  pre- 
sented, be  found  ready  still  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  whether  Texas  has  a  just  claim  to  the 
extent  stated  by  her  representatives  or  not. 
It  is  far  from  my  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to 
give  any  vote  which  shall  have  a  bearing,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  that  question.  I  shall  not, 
certainly,  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  "Walkee,) 
because  it  implies  the  right  of  Texas  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Eio  Grande.  Nor  shall  I 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Undeewood,)  be- 
cause it  purports,  or  may  be  implied  to  deny 
that  right.  Sir,  are  we  now  prepared,  on  an 
inappropriate,  incongruous,  alien  proposition, 
to  amend  a  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Government,  to  go  into  that 
great  question — the  boundary  of  Texas  ?  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  give  any  vote  on  any  such 
collateral  question  as  this,  touching  that  great 
and  important  interest.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Kentucky ;  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin, 
"  nequi  teneo,  nequi  refellor.''''  This  is  no  occa- 
sion to  settle  a  question  so  important  to  one 
o-f  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  so  important 
to  the  whole  Union  itself. 

Mr.  Undbewood.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  the  Senate  by  an  argument. 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  object 
which  I  had  in  view  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  if  it  has  any  effect  at 
all,  will  strengthen  the  proposition  before  the 
Senate.    Do  Senators  expect  that  this  question 


of  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Texas 
can  be  acted  upon  by  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress ?  If  we  pass  the  amendment,  as  it  now 
stands,  will  it  not  be  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Eio  Grande  is  the  true  boun- 
dary of  Texas  ?  Unquestionably  it  will  have 
that  effect.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  embar- 
rassing this  measure  if  it  gets  to  the  other 
branch  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstee)  will  not 
vote  for  my  amendment,  because,  if  it  prevails, 
it  will  make  the  proposition  stronger,  as  he 
has  already  notified  us  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  any  such  proposition  in  any  shape.  I  de- 
sire to  give  a  government  to  California  with- 
out any  embarrassment  in  relation  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Texas.  I  will  not  further  detain  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Underwood's  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  original 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walkee,  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Beeeien,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland, 
Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Douglas,  Dowus,  Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrick, 
Foots,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King,  Mangum,  Ma- 
son, Rusk,  Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Under- 
wood, Walker,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 29. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Badger,  Bald- 
win, Bradbury,  Bright,  Cameron,  Clarke,  Corwin, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge  of 
Wisconsin,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Jones,  Miller,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps, 
Spruance,  Upham,  Wales,  and  Webster — 27. 

So  Mr.  Walkee's  amendment  was  adopted, 
the  Senate  sitting  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 


Feidat,  March  2. 
Betirement  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  Peesident  arose,  and  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :  The  close  of  my  of- 
ficial term  being  near  at  band,  I  conform  to  an  es- 
tablished and  convenient  practice,  by  withdrawing 
from. the  deliberations  of  this  body,  and  thus  creat- 
ing the  occasion  for  the  choice  of  a  temporary 
President. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  however,  to  do  this,  with- 
out begging  you,  each  and  all,  to  accept  my  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  and  respect  by  which  you  have 
lightened  the  burden  of  my  service  in  your  Cham- 
ber. 

The  elevated  principle  and  dignified  tone  which 
mark  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  ;  the  frank  and 
yet  forbearing  temper  of  its  discussions ;  the  mutual 
manifestations  of  conciliatory  deference,^  so  just 
and  appropriate  among  the  delegates  of  indepen- 
dent States  ;  and  the  consequent  calmness  and  pre- 
cision of  its  legislative  action,  have  attracted  to  it 
a  very  large  share  of  veneration  and  confidence. 
Four  years  of  experience  convince  me  that  this 
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confidence  is  not  misplaced.  It  is  true,  that  such 
an  assembly,  constantly  handling  topics  of  the 
widest  bearing,  of  the  highest  and  deepest  concern 
to  dirersified  constituencies,  cannot  avoid  being  oc- 
casionally disturbed  by  conflicting  sentiments  of 
patriotic  duty,  or  by  sudden  impulses  of  feeling. 
But  these  transient  disturbances  are  too  intimately 
and  obviously  associated  with  representative  fidelity, 
with  unquestionable  freedom  of  debate,  and  with  a 
quick  sense  of  public  honor,  to  be  subject  to  entire 
repression  by  the  strictest  rules  of  order.  They  are, 
indeed,  rare,  passing  over  the  scene  like  flashes 
which  do  but  startle,  and  then  cease,  and  which 
serve  only  to  exhibit  in  stronger  relief  the  grave 
decorum  of  its  general  conduct.  Long,  forever, 
may  this  character  be  maintained  in  the  Senate, 
strengthening,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  strengthen,  the 
attachment  of  the  American  people  to  their  admi- 
rable constitution  of  government. 

You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  if  I  protract,  for  an 
instant,  these  parting  words,  in  order  to  utter  one 
or  two  sentiments,  derived  solely  from  my  position 
as  an  agent  of  the  nation. 

A  right  to  vote  upon  any  question  pending  be- 
fore this  body,  when  its  members  are  equally  di- 
vided, is  given  to  the  Vice  President  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  duty  to  exercise  that  right  is 
imposed  upon  him  by  an  express  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Although  it  so  happened  that  equal  divisions 
have  occurred,  during  my  official  term,  with  unusual 
frequency — not  less  than  thirty  times — and  al- 
though no  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  signal  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  to  this  or  the  other  scale,  on 
such  contingencies,  the  flnal  preponderance,  I  am 
not  aware  of  having  faltered  in  casting  my  suffrage 
as,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  vast  majority  of 
them  whose  judgments  and  affections  cUng  with 
ever-renewing  conviction  and  devotion  to  the  har- 
mony and  duration  of  the  Union,  would  have  pre- 
scribed. Of  the  cardinal  duties  of  American  func- 
tionaries, I  have  deemed  that  to  be  the  foremost, 
which  consists  in  practically  upholding  and  exempli- 
fying the  beneficence,  independent  social  organiza- 
tion, equality,  and  fraternity,  so  distinctly  and  di- 
rectly inculcated  in  the  constitution.  Nor,  Senators, 
is  any  man  fit  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
great  societies,  with  elements  combined  as  ours  are, 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the  few  who  have 
access  to  or  surround  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
whom  he  can  never  see.  In  these  reflections  lies 
the  simple  and  safe  rule  of  truly  patriotic  action. 
I  am  far  from  the  self-flattery  of  supposing  that  the 
deciding  votes  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  suddenly, 
required  at  my  hands,  conformed  unerringly  to  this 
rule  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  the  hope  that  time  and 
trial  will  prove  them  to  have  been  as  positively 
right  as  I  am  absolutely  certain  they  were  rightly 
intended. 

My  draught,  gentlemen,  on  your  generous  indul- 
gence, is  a  heavy  one,  when  I  ask  you  to  forget  or 
overlook  the  many  imperfections  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  chair  have  been  discharged.  Its 
labors,  occasionally  more  arduous  and  anxious,  are 
always  more  absorbing  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
and  I  undertook  them  with  an  oppressive  conscious- 
ness of  inexperience.  Now  that  I  am  finally  re- 
lieved from  the  burden,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  take 
back  to  the  private  pursuits  whence  I  was  unex- 
pectedly called,  the  most  grateful  recollections  of 


your  kindness,  and  an  ardent  wish  that  your  toils  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  beloved  by  us 
all,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  purest  public  favor, 
and  by  prolonged  lives  of  happiness  and  honor. 

Yiee  President  Pro  Tern. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Benton, 

Mr.  Atchison  was  then  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Atchison  said,  on  taking  the  chair — 

Senatoes  :  I  cannot  refrain  from  returning 
to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  repeated 
honors  you  have  conferred  on  me ;  and  I  can 
only  renew  the  pledge  that  I  made  when  this 
honor  was  first  conferred  on  me — that  I  will 
endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station 
faithfully  and  impartially. 

Mr.  Webstek  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President, 
we  have  witnessed,  sir,  the  retirement  from 
the  chair  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  hody  for  four  years.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  me  to  have  been  a  memher  of  the 
Senate  from  the  time  when  he  took  his  seat  as 
its  presiding  oflacer,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  sir,  to  perform  the  duty  which  I  now 
rise  to  discharge,  hy  ofiering  a  resolution,  ap- 
propriate I  hope  the  Senate  will  think,  to  this 
occasion.  I  propose  a  resolution,  gravely  and 
most  respectfully  tendering  the  thanks  of  this 
hody  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations 
during  the  time  he  has  filled  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.,  in  conclusion,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved^  unaniTnously^  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  George 
M.  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  for  the  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  question  heing  taken  upon  the  resolu- 
tion, it  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Benton, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Hon.  D.  E. 
Atchison  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tern. 

Credentials  of  Son.  Jwmes  Shields. 

Mr.  Douglas  presented  the  credentials  of 
the  Hon.  James  Shields,  elected  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  for  six  years  from  the  4th 
inst.,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  S.  Bebese; 
which  were  read. 

Mr.  Walker  rose  and  said,  in  justice  to 
General  Shields,  in  justice  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  justice  to  the  people,  and 
all  concerned — and  he  disavowed  any  other 
purpose — he  would  move  to  refer  these  cre- 
dentials to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
He  would  embody  in  a  resolution  instructions 
to  the  committee,  if  he  had  time  to  prepare  it, 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  General 
Shields.     He  wished   that   questions,   which 
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have  lately  to  some  extent  excited  an  intei-est 
among  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  might  he  inquired 
into. 

Mr.  Mangum  thought  the  motion  premature. 
The  pj-oper  time  to  make  such  a  motion  would 
he  when  General  Shields  presented  himself  to 
take  the  oath  of  ofiSce.  But,  heyond  that,  the 
present  body  should  not  decide  a  question 
which  properly  devolved  on  the  Senate  as  it 
would  be  constituted  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  "Walker  appreciated  the  suggestion,  and 
withdrew  his  motion. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 
Fbidat,  March  2. 
General  Appropriation  Bill — The  New  Terri- 
tories. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  (Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  the  chair,)  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
to  the  bUl  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means,  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  were  concurred  in  with- 
out a  division,  with  the  exception  of  those 
subsequently  noticed. 

The  following  amendment  of  the  Senate 
came  up : 

"  Sec. — .  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  aa  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same  be  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  all  and 
singular  the  several  acts  of  Congress  respecting  the 
registering,  recording,  enrolling  or  licensing  ships 
or  vessels,  and  the  entry  and  clearance  thereof,  and 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  all 
the  acts  respecting  the  imposing  and  collecting  of 
duties  on  imports,  and  all  acts  respecting  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  all  acts 
respecting  the  public  lands,  or  the  survey  or  sale 
thereof,  and  all  and  singular  the  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  a  public  and  general  character,  and  the 
provisions  whereof  are  suitable  and  proper  to  be 
applied  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended 
over  and  given  full  force  and  efElcacy  in  all  said 
territory ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  and 
establish  all  proper  andneedful  rules  and  regulations, 
in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  herlnbefore  referred  to,  and  of  said 
laws  in  said  territory,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
justice  therein,  and  from  time  to  time  to  modify  or 
change  the  said  rules  and  regulations  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  seem  to  him  discreet  and  proper,  and 
to  establish  temporarily  such  divisions,  districts, 
ports,  officers,  and  all  arrangements  for  the  execu- 
tion of  said  laws,  and  appoint  and  commission  such 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  such 
laws  in  said  territory,  for  such  term  or  terms  as  he 


may  prescribe,  whose  authority  shall  continue  until 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress ;  said  officers  to 
received  such  compensation  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  not  exceeding  double  the  compensation 
heretofore  paid  to  similar  officers  of  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories  for  like  services ;  and  to 
enable  the  same  to  be  done,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated." 

This  amendment  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  had  moved  to  amend, 
as  follows :  • 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  hold  possession  of  and 
occupy  all  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848  ;  and  that  he  be  authorized  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
in  said  territories,  to  employ  such  parts  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  territories,  the  existing  laws  there-  ■ 
of  shall  be  maintained  and  observed  ;  and  that  the 
civil  and  judicial  authorities  heretofore  exercised  in 
said  territories  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by, 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  and  direct,  to  the  end 
that  the  inhabitants  of  said  territories  may  be  pro- 
tected in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion ;  and  all  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  force  in  relation  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  relation  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  shall  be  deemed,  so 
far  as  practicable,  applicable  to  said  territories : 
Provided,  nevertheless,  That  martial  law  shall  not 
be  proclaimed  or  declared  in  said  territories,  or  in 
either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  established, 
except  ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sona belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States :  And  provided,  also.  That  all  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  the  issuing  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  proceedings  thereupon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  apply  to  and  to  be  in  force  in  said  territories  ;  and 
any  decision  upon  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  order- 
ing the  discharge  or  detention  of  any  person,  shall 
be  subject  to  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  that  tribunal. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of 
$200,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this 
act  into  effect,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

And  the  question  being  on  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SoHENOK  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  by  striking  out,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  hues,  the  words  "  west 
of  the  Kio  Del  Norte." 

Mr.  S.  would  ask,  he  said,  that  the  rule  of 
the  House  might  be  observed.  He  wished  the 
Clerk  to  read  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as 
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it  now  stood,  to  state  the  words  proposed  to 
be  striokea  out,  and  then  to  state  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  as  it  would  read  if  the 
words  were  stricken  out. 

The  Clerk  did  so. 

Mr.  SoHENOK  asked  for  tellers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed, (Messrs.  Sohbnck  and  Haemanson.) 

And  the  question  on  the  amendment  was 
then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
ayes  93,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Slave  Trade. 
Mr.  Sidney  Laweenob  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  proviso : 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  extend  any  law  relating  to  the  coastwise  slave 
trade  to  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  agreeing  to 
the  substitute  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Geinnell  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment  as  amended,  which  was 
read. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  tellers, 
(Messrs.  Root  and  Meade,)  who  reported — 
yeas  17 ;  the  noes  were  not  counted. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  was  rejected. 

The  question  now  come  up  on  agreeing  to 
that  amendment  of  the  Senate,  to  wit,  that 
which  extends  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  the  new  Territories. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked,  and  ordered ; 
and  being  taken,  resultsd  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adams,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Bar- 
row, Bayly,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Birdsall,  Bococlt,  Botts, 
Bowdon,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Boyden,  Bridges,  Brodhead, 
Charles  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown,  Bucliner,  Burt, 
Cabell,  Chapman,  B.  L.  Clarke,  Clingman,  Howell 
Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Crisfield, 
Crozier,  Daniel,  Donnell,  Garnett  Duncan,  Alexan- 
der Evans,  Featherston,  Ficklin,  Flournoy,  French, 
Fulton,  Gaines,  Gayle,  Gentry,  Goggin,  Green,  Wil- 
lard  P.  Hall,  Haralson,  Harmanson,  Harris,  Haskell, 
HiU,  Hilliard,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  S.  Houston, 
John  W.  Houston,  Inge,  C.  J.  IngersoU,  Iverson, 
Jameson,  Andrew  Johnson,  E.  W.  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennon, 
Thomas  B.  King,  La  Sfere,  Leffler,  Levin,  Ligon, 
Lumpkin,  McClernand,  McDowell,  McKay,  McLane, 
McQueen,  Meade,  Morehead,  Morse,  Outlaw,  Pen- 
dleton, Peyton,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Preston,  Khett, 
Richardson,  Roman,  Sawyer,  Shepperd,  Simpson, 
Stanton,  Stephens,  Thibodaux,  Thomas,  Jacob 
Thompson,  John  B.  Thompson,  Robert  A.  Thomp- 
son, Tompkins,  Toombs,  Venable,  Williams,  and 
Woodward— 100. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ashmun,  Belcher,  Bing- 
ham, Blackmar,  Brady,  Butler,  Oanby,  Cathcart,Col- 
lamer,  Collins,  Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell,  Cummins, 
Darling,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Duer,  Dunn,  Eckert,  Edsall, 
Edwards,  Embree,  Nathan  Evans,  Faran,  Farrelly, 
Fisher,  Freedley,  Fries,  Giddings,  Gott,  Greeley, 
Gregory,  Grinnell,  Hale,  N.  K.  Hall,  Hammons,  Jas. 


6.  Hampton,  Henley,  Henry,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Hub' 
bard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Kellogg,  Daniel  P.  King,  Labm,  William  T.  Law- 
rence, Sidney  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lord,  Lynde, 
McClelland,  Mcllvaine,  Job  Mann,  Horace  Mann, 
Marsh,  Marvin,  Miller,  Morris,  Mullin,  Murphy, 
Nelson,  Nes,  Newell,  Nicoll,  Palfrey,  Peaslee,  Peck, 
Petrie,  Pettit,  Pollock,  Putnam,  Reynolds,  Richey, 
Robinson,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Rose, 
Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Schenck,  Sherrill,  Silves- 
ter, Slingerland,  Smart,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Truman  Smith,  Starkweather,  Andrew 
Stewart,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Strohm,  Strong,  Tall- 
madge,  Taylor,  James  Thompson,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Wm.  Thompson,  Thurston,  Tuck, 
Turner,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  Warren,  Wentworth, 
White,  Wick,  Wiley,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson— 114. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Pettit  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote,  and  that  that  motion  he  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  having  been,  taken,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative — 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  upon  the  other 
amendments,  not  particularly  specified,  was 
concurred  in. 


IN  SENATE. 

Satuedat,  March  3. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Htjntee,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish  the 
Home  Department,  and  to  provide  for  the 
Treasury  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Customs,  reported  it  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Undbewood  moved  to  take  up  the  bill 
to  establish  a  Home  Department. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  Senate  proceeded,  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HuNTEE  said,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  the 
provisions  for  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  14th  section  as  proposed 
to  transfer  clerks  to  that  commissioner.  The 
committee  saw  no  sufficient  reason  for  creat- 
ing these  new  offices,  and  as  provisions  already 
existed  for  performing  the  duties  proposed  to 
be  assigned  to  them,  by  persons  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  did  not  see 
how  his  labors  were  to  be  lessened  by  the  pro- 
posed change,  nor  was  it  shown  to  them  that 
the  public  business  would  thus  be  dispatched 
with  more  facility. 

Mr.  Davis.  A  large  portion  of  the  labors 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  a  mechani- 
cal discharge  of  duties  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged under  the  present  organization,  but 
which  will  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  by  the  authority  in  the  bill.  It  is 
only  by  giving  them  the  powers  which  belong 
to  such  an  organization,  that  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  these  mere  manual  labors.  The  transfer 
of  the  duties  is  a  concomitant  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  ALLEif.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill ;  nor 
do  I  think  we  shall  have  time,  during  the  few 
hours  that  remain  of  this  session,  to  go  into  the 
business  of  creating  a  new  department  and  new 
bureaus.  This  is  a  bill  which  will  be  followed 
by  another  bill  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
requiring  a  hundred  additional  clerks,  notwith- 
standing there  are  now  twice  that  number. 
Besides,  we  propose  to  make  a  Cabinet  officer 
the  very  last  day  of  this  Administration.  We 
are  assuming  that  those  who  are  to  succeed  us 
require  more  advisers  than  we  have  had ;  we 
are  doing  that  thing  which  they  ought  to  do, 
if  they  think  it  is  required.  When  a  new 
Administration  comes  in,  if  they  think  there  is 
a  necessity  existing  for  this  department,  doubt- 
less they  will  recommend  it  to  Congress  at  the 
next  session,  when  it  can  be  fully  considered. 
I  am  utterly  opposed  to  taking  upon  ourselves 
the  responsibility  of  this  augmentation  of 
patronage,  and  consequent  expense  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Government  has  got  along  in  peace 
and  war  with,  our  present  departments.  They 
have  got  along  most  triumphantly ;  and  I  never 
heard  till  to-day,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  incapable  of  performing  all  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
add  another  member  to  the  Cabinet.  Sir,  there 
are  two  things  that  never  go  back :  one,  the 
increase  of  officers,  the  other,  the  increase  of 
their  salaries.  We  never  decrease  offices ;  we 
never  decrease  salaries.  And  if  we  begin  by 
this  division  of  the  Treasury  Department  into 
two  departments,  it  will  not  be  five  years  be- 
fore we  shall  be  told  that  there  are  causes  for 
augmenting  the  other  departments.  If  there 
had  been  a  proposition  merely  to  create  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  have 
created  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  one  or 
both,  there  would  have  been  some  plausibility 
in  the  thing.  But  here  is  a  proposal  to  trans- 
fer a  very  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary entirely  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  a  new  Secretary  of  a  Home  Department ; 
and,  after  having  diminished  his  labors  one- 
half,  then  we  are  to  create  two  new  bureaus. 
Now,  at  the  close  of  a  war,  with  a  national 
debt  on  our  hands,  and  with  a  bill  pending,  as 
I  understand,  for  issuing  treasury  notes,  which 
is  but  another  form  of  borrowing  some  five  or 
six:  millions  of  dollars,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
to  augment  the  offices  of  Government.  Every 
one  knows,  who  has  any  experience  in  public 
afiairs,  that  if  the  tendency  of  things  in  our 
Government  shall  continue,  the  present  tariff 
will  not  suffice  to  keep  the  Government  on 
foot,  much  less  to  supply  the  funds  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  There 
must  be  retrenchment,  or  perpetual  loans  and 


perpetual  debt.  The  custom-house  cannot 
yield  enough  to  meet  the  demands  now  made 
upon  the  public  treasury,  nor  can  a  tariff  be 
made  high  enough  to  yield  a  revenue  to  meet 
these  demands.  The  issuing  of  treasury  notes 
will  become  the  permanent  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, if  retrenchment  be  not  resorted  to.  I 
made  some  allusion  the  other  day  to  adding  up 
these  figures.  I  know,  and  every  one  knows, 
that  there  is  less  attention  paid  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  than  perhaps  at  any 
period  of  our  history ;  and  every  one  knows 
where  the  fault  is,  and  that  this  tendency  is 
hourly  increasing ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  to 
discuss  this  matter  further. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  As  usual,  I  agree 
very  well  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  it 
is  very  improper  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  beyond  what  they  must 
necessarily  be.  But  here,  sir,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  patronage  amounts  to  an  addition 
of  three  officers  and  two  clerks,  I  believe. 
This  is  all  that  is  added.  Tljere  is  a  division 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  merely  to  expe- 
dite the  business,  and  relieve  it  from  manual 
and  mechanical  labor.  The  new  officers  would 
perform  duties  which  are  now  performed  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  also  the  duties 
now  performed  by  some  other  departments. 
The  questions  coming  up  under  the  custom 
laws,  which  are  now  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  will  be  decided  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  They  are  some- 
times at  present  detained  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days,  and  then  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  himself.  If  a  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms is  appointed,  all  these  questions  growing 
out  of  custom  laws  will  be  decided  promptly 
by  him,  and  thus  a  large  benefit  will  be  con- 
ferred on  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  as  these  questions  in- 
volve the  revenue  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
commercial  interests  of  individuals. 

With  this  brief  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  will  only  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
defend  .this  bill,  because  I  believe  it  has  been 
before  the  Senate  so  long  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther defence  or  explanation.  I  leave  it  to  the 
Senate,  to  be  debated  by  those  who  shall  think 
proper  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments. I  am  rather  inclined  to  concur  in 
them,  and  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  now  most  expedient,  if  the  Senate 
approve  of  the  general  object  of  the  bill,  to 
take  it  and  pass  it.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  up  to  this  time,  persons  most 
skilled  and  of  the  most  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Government,  have  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  some  other  department, 
and  to  make  some  further  distribution  of  the 
duties.  Gentlemen  can  remember  what  Mr. 
Monroe,  and,  I  believe,  earlier,  what  Mr.  i^adi- 
son  said  on  that  subject!  I  beheve  it  is  true 
that  the  business  of  the  Government  has  out- 
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grown  the  means  of  performing  the  duties  of 
it.  It  is  said,  but  not  very  conohisively,  that 
we  create  offices  from  time  to  time,  and  make 
additions  to  salaries  of  existing  offices.  Well, 
the  country  is  increasing ;  the  business  of  the 
Government  is  increasing ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  work  to  be  done.  I  do  not  know  one 
bureau,  one  department,  one  clerkship  in  the 
administration  of  this  Government  that  may 
now  be  considered  a  sinecure.  I  am  persuaded 
that  a,  great  portion  of  the  officers  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  are  oven-worked,  as  well  as  in 
the  War  and  other  Departments.  This  bill 
may  not  be  perfect ;  it  may  require  further 
consideration.  I  wish  there  was  more  time  to 
consider  it  now.  But  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature  has  passed  it.  It  is  here.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  there  is  a  general  sense  in  the 
country  that  some  such  provision  is  necessary. 
I  see  nothing  incongruous  in  separating  the 
business  of  the  Land  Office  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
business  of  the  land  office  is  enough  of  itself 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  one  man.  I  agree 
that,  so  far  as  the  revenue  of  the  country  re- 
sults from  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands, 
if  there  were  no  other  object,  it  might  be  well 
that  they  should  continue  under  the  same  ad- 
ministration. But  for  all  essential  purposes  it 
is  the  same.  The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
are  brought  into  view  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  And  they  will  be  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, included  in  every  estimate  of  the  public 
income.  I  see  no  inconvenience,  but  it  will 
relieve  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
from  acting  and  deciding  upon  these  very 
numerous  and  very  important  land  questions 
that  arise  for  his  decision.  I  will  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  importance  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, now  attached  tathe  Department  of  War ; 
I  will  not  say  any  thing  of  certain  portions  of 
the  duties  now  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State,  such  as  the  Patent  Office,  which  are 
quite  abundant  to  supply  work  enough  for  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  diligent  man  in  the 
country.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I 
entirely  concur  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
member  from  Mississippi.  I  shall,  for  myself, 
bo  content  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is.  The 
subject  will  be  open  for  revision  hereafter, 
and  nothing  will  be  established  but  what  Con- 
gress may  revise. 

Mr.  NiLES.  This  is  not  a  bill  properly  before 
us  for  legislation.  It  is  not  a  proper  subject 
of  legislation.  You  cannot  create  a  new  de- 
partment by  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The 
departments  of  this  Government  grow  not  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  but  the  duties  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  necessity  of  the  performance  of 
new  duties  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing new  officers  to  perform  those  duties.  If 
we  were  to  have  an  internal  revenue,  or  a 
direct  tax,  or  any  other  mode  of  raising  revenue 
within  the  country,  it  might  require  a  new 
department  relating  tt)  this  internal  revenue, 
and  it  might  include  the  internal  trade  and  the 


agricultural  interests  and  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  connected  with  all  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  country.  The  departments 
grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the  public  duties. 
The  Department  of  State  is  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations,  or  with  the  business  of  the 
nation  as  a  confederated  State.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  is  connected  with  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  Department  of 
War  is  connected  with  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Kavy  with  the  naval  establishment  of  the 
country.  Then  we  have  an  Attorney-General, 
who  is  the  law  officer  of  the  Government ;  the. 
Postmaster-General,  who  is  connected  with  the 
mail  service  of  the  country.  Now,  can  you, 
by  law,  create  a  new  department  where  there 
are  no  additional  public  duties  to  be  discharg- 
ed ?  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  a  new  department ;  it 
is  a  new  Cabinet  officer.  What  are  his  appro- 
priate duties.  He  has  no  appropriate  duties  by 
this  bill ;  and  the  very  fact  that  the  bill  provides 
for  this  high  officer  but  one  clerk,  proves  that 
he  has  no  duties  whatever  as  the  head  of  a 
department.  It  cannot  be  called  a  department. 
This  is  only  a  bureau.  The  officer  is  to  have 
supervision  in  case  of  appeal,  but  he  has  no 
independent  judicial  department. 

It  is  important,  it  is  said,  that  this  new 
officer  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Treasury  Department.  But,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  there  are  various  other  duties 
given  to  this  new  officer.  One  of  the  bureaus 
of  that  department  is  given  to  him,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  has  also  taken  a  bureau  from  almost 
every  other  department.  He  has  taken  a 
bureau  from  the  War  Department,  and  from 
the  State  Department,  and  so  of  others.  He 
has  taken  the  Patent  bureau,  the  Public  Land 
bureau,  and  a  number  of  other  bureaus, 
thrown  together  without  appropriate  connec- 
tion, and  placed  under  this  new  officer,  and 
called  a  department.  And  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  making  a  separation  of  these  bureaus 
from  the  departments  to  which  they  are  now 
attached?  Why,  sir,  it  is  known  that  they  are 
substantially  independent  of  the  departments. 
They  discharge  their  own  appropriate  duties ; 
and  the  cases  of  appeal  are  not  very  numerous, 
nor  very  troublesome.  They  are  merely  to 
settle  some  general  principle.  All  the  detail 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  bureau  may  be 
considered  as  independent  of  the  department. 
This  is  the  case  already  with  most  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  ac- 
counting bureaus  are  independent  by  law,  and 
ought  to  be.  They  merely  bring  general  prin- 
ciples before  the  proper  head  of,  the  depart- 
ment. Questions  of  law  are  referred  to  the 
law  officer  of  the  Government.  Those  cases 
where  appeal  is  made  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, or  the  Attorney-General,  are  very 
few,  and  are  not  very  troublesome. 

Now,  I  see  no  appropriate  duties  for  this 
new  officer— none  at  all.  What,  then,  is  the 
necessity  of  creating  an  additional  officer  of 
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this  kind,  who  will  have  no  appropriate  duties 
— a  mere  officer  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
several  bureaus  which  are  now  brought  to- 
gether without  reason  ? 

Mr.  Mason  said :  What  is  it  that  it  is  proposed 
to  do  by  this  bill  ?  Because  it  seemed  necessary, 
from  the  nature  of  our  State  relations,  of  our 
State  governments,  of  our  people  with  their  fed- 
erated governments,  that  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic interest  should  be  managed  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that,  and  to  organize  a  separate  de- 
partment, to  include  all  those  powers,  and  to 
absorb  hereafter  as  much  power  as  those  who 
hold  the  reins  of  Government  shall  see  fit  to  place 
in  their  hands.  The  Patent  Office,  the  whole  sub- 
ject connected  with  patents,  by  the  constitution, 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  What  is 
it  but  a  mere  subordinate  aflfair,  though  a  matter 
of  some  interest,  that  is  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  service?  It  has  less  reference  to 
the  great  powers  of  the  Government  which  are  to 
be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 
but  it  could  not  well  be  managed  by  the  States, 
and  was  vested  in  the  General  Government. 
It  is  a  purely  subordinate  matter.  Then  there 
is  the  Indian  Bureau,  comprising  our  relations 
with  the  Indians,  which  were  necessarily 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  What 
does  that  amount  to  ?  These  Indian  tribes  are 
decreasing  in  number  every  day ;  and  they 
are  driven  further  to  the  west,  till,  I  apprehend, 
they  will  be  driven  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  Pacific.  How  do  our  relations  with  them 
stand  in  comparison  with  those  great  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  which  were  carved 
out  of  the  original  power  of  managing  our  for- 
eign relations  ?  They  are  purely  subordinate. 
Then  the  public  lands  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Government.  That,  too, 
is  a  purely  subordinate  department,  entirely  so. 
It  is  indeed  a  source  of  revenne,  and  at  one 
time  was  a  source  of  large  revenue,  but  it  was 
still  subordinate. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  subordinate  bu- 
reaus have  been  heretofore  assigned  to  their 
appropriate  departments.  The  Patent  Office 
has  been  imder  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Indian  Bureau  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Land 
Office  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  But  now  it  is  said  that  these  three 
subordinate  bureaus  devolve  so  much  labor  on 
the  heads  of  those  departments  that  they  can- 
not properly  attend  to  their  duties ;  and,  there- 
fore, you  must  constitute  out  of  them  a  separate 
department  to  enter  into  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
this  difficulty.  Why,  sir,  if  any  of  these  de- 
partments are  overworked,  if  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  perform  all  the  labor  devolved 
upon  them,  what  will  be  easier — unless  there 
be  a  design  to  create  a  new  department  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  patronage — 
than  to  give  each  of  these  bureaus  an  assistant, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  head  of  the 
Vol.  XVI.— 22 


bureau  ?  That  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  obviate 
the  difficulty. 

It  cannot  be  expected  or  supposed  that  the 
Secretary  would  go  into  the  details  of  the 
individual  cases ;  he  can  do  no  more  than  to 
settle  principles.  If  an  assistant  is  given  in 
the  Land  Office,  Patent  Office,  or  Indian 
Bureau,  he  may  relieve  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  much  of  their  labor,  and  the  power 
of  appeal  will  give  individuals  equal  justice. 
We  all  know  very  well,  that  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  these  bureaus,  the  heads  of  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Land  Office,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  must  necessarily  be  men  of 
superior  intelligence,  gentlemen  of  integrity, 
and  conversant  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  bus- 
iness over  which  they  are  placed.  The 
chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  your  finding  in 
these  bureaus  men  just  as  capable  of  attending 
to  these  duties  as  in  the  heads  of  departments 
themselves.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  if 
the  object  is  merely  to  provide  means  of  doing 
the  work,  it  can  be  better,  far  better  done  by 
keeping  the  offices,  as  they  now  are,  separate, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent,  giving  an 
assistant  to  each,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  head 
of  the  bureau.  Why,  sir,  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments are  not  only  statesmen,  but  politi- 
cians, a  great  many  of  them,  and  necessarily 
so.  They  administer  the  Government  hon- 
estly, I  have  no  doubt,  and  correctly,  within 
the  sphere  of  their  appropriate  and  regular  du- 
ties. But  they  do  more.  They  are  managing 
the  great  political  machinery  of  Government 
out  of  doors.  Their  minds  are,  to  some  extent, 
engrossed  by  matters  of  public  interest,  and  to 
some  extent,  by  matters  of  personal  interest, 
which  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
going  into  the  details  of  all  these  minor  sub- 
jects. I  am  against  any  interference  in  this 
matter,  and  especially  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Galhotjn.  I  am  aware  of  the  impa- 
tience of  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the  subject ; 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  detain  them  beyond 
what  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  on  this  occa- 
sion. This  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  T,  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  I  am  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  upon  which  it  has 
been  urged  at  this  time.  I  have  no  further 
opportunity  to  know  its  contents  than  by  hear- 
ing it  read,  and  hearing  this  discussion,  and 
there  has  been  so  much  noise  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  has  been  read  and  said  has  escap- 
ed my  ear.  I  also  regret  exceedingly  that  there 
is  so  short  a  period  to  consider  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  have  noticed,  as  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience, that  a  measure,  however  important,  is 
scarcely  ever  urged  or  opposed  to  any  pur- 
pose- at  this  late  period  of  a  session.  Sir, 
is  it  fair  to  urge  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  upon 
the  country  at  this  time?  I  concur  entirely 
with  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Mason.)  Bills  of  a  character  simi- 
lar to  this  have  been  urged  upon  Congress,  I 
believe,  from  the  very  first  administration  of 
General  Washington,  repeated  at  intervals  by 
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several  Administrations,  but  never  acted  upon 
by  Congress.  There  were  never  any  consid- 
erable efforts  made  to  carry  them  through. 
This  I  consider  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
against  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Why 
has  Congress  never  carried  out  the  suggestion 
of  those  eminent  men  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  this  Government  in  the  early  days  of 
this  Confederacy?  Why  has  Congress  never 
acted  in  accordance  with  those  suggestions  and 
recommendations  ?  Because  they  have  felt  it 
their  duty,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution, 
to  resist  aU  attempts  that  have  ever  'been 
made  heretofore  to  embark  in  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  ominous  in 
the  expression,  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior." This  Government,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  was  made  to 
take  charge  of  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
States.  And  if  there  had  been  no  exterior  re- 
lations the  Federal  Government  would  never 
have  existed — the  exterior  relations  with  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  exterior  relations  of 
States  with  States,  and  that  only  carried  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Sir,  the  name  "  Interior 
Department "  itself  indicates  a  great  change  in 
the  public  mind.  What  has  been  the  cause  ? 
We  are  told  that  the  business  of  Government 
now  has  become  such  that  the  existing  depart- 
ments are  overloaded,  and  that  it  requires  a 
new  department  to  be  constituted.  Is  the  fact 
so?  What  evidence  have  we  of  that  fact? 
Has  there  been  a  committee  appointed  to  call 
upon  the  several  departments,  or  any  of  them, 
or  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
ascertain  whether  that  is  the  case  ?  I  under- 
stand not.  We  have  but  a  communication  from 
a  single  department ;  and  upon  that  authority 
alone,  at  this  last  stage  of  the  session,  when  we 
have  but  a  few  hours  left  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  this  bUl,  it  is  urged  upon  us.  Sir, 
there  is  something  striking,  in  the  fact  that 
this  measure  comes  recommended  from  an  out- 
going Administration,  and  is  supported  here 
mainly  by  the  friends  of  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration, professing  opposite  political  princi- 
ples. That  fact  is  very  remarkable.  The  vote 
recently  taken  exhibited  that  remarkable  state 
of  things. 

If  the  departments  are  overcharged,  what 
has  been  the  cause  ?  Has  it  not  resulted  from 
the  overaction  of  our  Government  ?  Is  it  not 
a  strong  admonition  to  us  to  retrace  many  of 
our  steps,  instead  of  forming  new  machinery  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  that  overaction  ?  and  a 
very  powerful  impulse  this  measui-e  will  give. 
But  suppose  that  this  overburden  of  business 
has  not  been  the  result  of  overaction,  is  there 
no  other  way  of  remedying  it  ?  May  it  not  be 
corrected  in  a  much  more  simple  and  safe  form, 
by  following  the  policy  which  has  been  already 
adopted  in  at  least  one  of  the  departments — the 
Post-offlce  Department — that  of  having  an  as- 
sistant, two  or  three  of  them,  if  necessary? 
Why  not  adopt  the  same  machinery  here  in- 


stead of  creating  a  new  department,  and  bring- 
ing under  its  control  hafl  a  dozen  different 
branches  of  the  public  business  having  no  con- 
nection with  each  other  ?  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  founded  on  some  experience,  that  it  is  far 
better  that  large  masses  of  business,  in  their 
nature  analogous  to  one  another,  should  be  under 
a  common  head,  instead  of  being  divided  off. 
All  that  belongs  to  the  revenue,  directly  or  in- 
directly, ought  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  all  that  belongs  to 
the  War  Department  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this  biU  pro- 
poses to  make  it  a  portion  of  the  duty  of  this 
department  to  take  charge  of  our  Indian  affairs. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  Indian  affairs  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment ?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  harmony  on  our  frontier,  both 
between  ourselves  and  the  Indians,  and  between 
the  Indian  tribes  themselves,  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  War  department  ?  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Indian  affairs  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  War  Department  that  they 
camiot  be  separated  without  producing  mis- 
chievous consequences. 

The  next  feature  of  this  bill  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  it  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs 

Mr.  Hunter,  (interposing.)  I  would  inform 
the  honorable  Senator  that  the  new  bureau 
of  Commissioner  of  Customs  is  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Oalhotin.  Then  I  will  pass  that  over 
and  go  to  the  Land  Office.  The  Land  Office  is 
put  under  this  new  department.  Who  does  not 
see  that  there  is  a  far  more  intimate  relation 
between  the  duties  of  the  Land  Office  and  the 
duties  of  the  Treasury  Department,  than  be- 
tween them  and  the  duties  of  a  department  like 
this  that  is  proposed  to  be  established !  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  being 
a  branch  of  the  revenue,  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Does 
not  every  man  see  that  every  thing  relating  to 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of 
a  common  head  ?  It  now  appears,  that  •  after 
taking  away  that  important  branch  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  department  is  to 
have  new  bureaus  created  for  it,  in  addition 
to  what  it  had  before,  thus  adding  machin- 
ery to  machinery,  and  every  addition  to  this 
machinery,  giving  a  new  impulse  to  that  over- 
action  of  the  Government  which  causes  the 
necessity  for  these  additions. 

Well,  sir,  what  is  the  next  branch  of  business 
that  is  conferred  upon  this  new  department  ? 
The  Patent  Office.  I  admit  that  there  is  not  a 
very  intimate  relation  between  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  State  Department,  which  now  has 
charge  of  it.  But  now  I  put  a  question  to  gen- 
tlemen who  advocate  this  biU.  The  Patent 
Office  is  already  charged  with  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  making  long  annual  reports,  and 
very  expensive  ones.    Is  it  intended  to  transfer 
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that  with  the  Patent  Office  to  this  Home  Depart- 
ment ?  Is  agriculture  to  go  over  to  this  new 
department,  with  the  Patent  Office  ?  for,  as  the 
biQ  now  stands,  that  is  the  practical  operation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  (interposing.)  If 
the  Senator  wishes  me  to  answer,  I  would  say- 
that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemplated  organization,  that  instead  of 
extending,  as  has  been  done  for  several  years, 
the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  throwing  it 
as  one  office  into  a  new  department,  the  head 
of  that  department  wiU  not  have  to  build  his 
reputation  upon  it.  And  for  that  reason  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  bill  is  considered 
preferable  to  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Oalhouit.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator 
for  expressing  his  views  so  distinctly.  There 
is  no  power  so  strong  as  that  of  this  Patent 
Office.  Congress  has  struggled,  but  in  vain,  for 
years  to  limit  this  power.  It  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year,  until  it  bas  become 
a  great  overshadowing  institution. 

There  is  another  large  branch  of  business 
growing  up  connected  with  the  legislation  of 
Congress — the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
Government  is  the  trustee  of  that  institution. 
Tl^e  Government  controls  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  I  venture  to  say  that  five  years  will 
not  pass  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will 
go  into  the  Home  Department.  There  is  no 
end  to  these  additions.  Even  the  penitentiary 
of  the  District  is  placed  under  its  control. 
Every  thing  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  will 
go  into  the  Home  Department, — Indian  Affairs, 
Patent  Office,  Land  Office,  Public  Buildings,  all, 
aU  thrown  together  without  the  slightest  connec- 
tion. This  thing  ought  not  to  be.  This  is  a 
monstrous  bill.  It  is  ominous.  It  will  turn 
over  the  whole  interior  affairs  of  the  country 
to  this  department ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est steps  that  ever  has  been  made  in  my  time 
to  absorb  all  the  remaining  powers  of  the 
States. 

Sir,  it  is  time  to  stop.  Ours  is  a  Federal 
Government.  The  States  are  the  constituents 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  created, 
and  it  is  a  supervisory  power.  We  are,  step 
by  step,  concentrating  and  consolidating  this 
power,  until  finally  we  will  take  the  last  and 
final  step,  and  conduct  all  the  business  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Department  of  the  Interior." 
Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  if  this  biU  had  been 
earlier  taken  up,  if  there  had  been  eight  or  ten 
days'  deliberate  discussion  on  it,  it  would  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  this  Senate,  or  that  it 
would  have  received  the  sanction  of  so  many 
friends  who,  upon  the  general  questions  of  the 
country,  have  always  stood  by  the  constitution 
and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  States.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  know  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HuNTEK.  I  took  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  an  argument 
which  seems  to  have  some  weight  here ;  much 


more  weight,  I  think,  than  is  due  to  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
unable  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  his  office, 
unless  we  adopt  some  measure  of  this  kind ; 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  undergo 
the  labor  that  wiU  be  required  of  him,  unless 
he  shall  be  relieved  from  somb  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Now,  I  ask,  to  what  extent  will 
this  bill  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 
It  wOl  be  found,  upon  an  examination  of  it, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  of  this 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  to  be  transferred,  not 
from  the  Treasury,  but  from  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  First,  he  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  Indian  affairs,  which  is  a  transfer 
from  the  "War  Department,  to  which,  as  was 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  it 
very  properly  belongs,  inasmuch  as  they  in- 
volve matters  of  war  and  peace  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  next  subject  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  that  of  Patents, 
which  is  taken  from  the  State  Department. 
The  only  subject  transferred  from  the  Treasury 
Department  is  the  control  of  the  public  lands, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  right  to  decide  in  certain 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  Land  Office,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  public  property  in 
land.  Now,  in  relation  to  this,  one  of  two 
things  must  exist.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  business 
connected  with  the  public  lands,  then  it  must 
follow  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  to 
make  the  collections  and  disbursements  of  the 
income  from  that  office.  But  that  is  not  the 
business  which  is  to  be  given  to  him,  for,  if  it 
were,  what  would  result?  That  we  should 
have  two  Treasuries :  one  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  at  present,  for  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  the  income  derived  from 
customs ;  the  other  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  management  and  disbursement 
of  the  income  derived  from  the  public  lands. 
In  what  manner  would  the  aflfairs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment be  administered,  if  we  should  thus 
disturb  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Treasury 
Department  ?  Well,  then,  if  it  is  not  intended 
by  this  bill,  as  I  believe  it  is  not,  to  transfer 
the  collection  of  revenue  from  public  lands  to 
this  Minister  of  the  Interior,  how  is  it  that 
we  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by 
its  enactment  ?  Why,  we  relieve  him  only  of 
the  decision  of  appeals  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands,  and  from  a  species  of  general 
supervision  of  the  public  property  in  lands.  If 
I  understand  it,  the  purpose  is  to  transfer  only 
the  power  of  deciding  certain  judicial  cases 
arising  in  the  Land  Office,  together  with  the 
supervision  of  the  public  lands,  as  a  source  of 
revenue ;  that  is,  to  commit  to  his  discretion 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  he  brought 
into  the  market.  Now,  this  last  duty  mani- 
festly belongs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  ought  to  control  and  manage  the  receipt 
of  public  revenue  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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ment.  It  relieves  the  War  Department  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  taking  from  it  as  it  does,  the 
Indian  affairs  and  also  the  Pensions.  It  relieves 
the  State  Department  to  a  greater  extent,  in 
taking  from  it  the  Patent  Office  and  its  con- 
cerns. '  It  relieves  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  very  little ;  and  from  that  of  which 
he  might  be  relieved  by  merely  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  intended,  I  think 
I  have  shown  that  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  public 
lands  are  concerned,  affords  no  relief  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  could  not 
very  properly  be  given  to  him  by  increasing  to 
a  small  extent  the  power  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Office ;  and  that  all  beyond  giving 
the  Commissioner  the  power  of  appeal,  is  Im- 
proper to  be  given  to  any  other  than  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  control  of 
the  mode  of  bringing  the  public  lands  into 
market,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  manifestly  be- 
longs to  him.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  find  that 
this  very  biU  still  leaves  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  control  of  the  whole  machinery 
for  collecting  and  disbursing  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Why  not  leave 
to  his  discretion,  then,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  market  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Department  is  to  find 
great  relief  in  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  assistance  is 
more  fallacious,  if  possible,  than  the  other 
which  I  have  just  been  combating.  What  por- 
tion of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  is  he  to 
take  ?  Allow  me  to  read  the  power  that  is 
given  to  him.  He  is  to  examine  aU  letters, 
contracts,  and  warrants  prepared  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
to  perform  certain  duties  now  discharged  by 
clerks.  What  duty  is  here  imposed  upon  him 
which  is  not  already  performed  by  some  of  the 
clerks  of  the  department  ?  It  is  not  proposed 
to  take  from  the  Secretary  the  labor  of  signing 
these  warrants ;  and  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  without  disarranging  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  disturbing 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  depending 
on  the  fact  of  his  having  to  sign  these  war- 
rants. This,  then,  relieves  him  of  nothing. 
Nothing  is  transferred  from  him  which  might 
not  easily  be  performed  by  the  chief  clerk  in 
that  department,  and  by  enlarging  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  in  re- 
gard to  appeals.  And  why  not  do  this  ?  We 
might  as  well  as  to  create  an  additional  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  creation  of  an  additional  department 
will  bring  with  it  a  long  train  of  new  officials 
and  much  additional  patronage  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  no  other  objection  to 
this  bill,  I  should  vote  against  it  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session,  because  we  have  not  had 
time  to  examine  and  mature  it,  and  because 
such  a  bill  would  stand  in  the  way  hereafter  of 
a  proper  reform  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Sir,  in  my  opinion,  that  reform  will  not  be 


found  to  consist  in  multiplying  departments 
and  bureaus,  and  in  increasing  patronage; 
No,  sir,  the  labors  of  that  Secretary  are  to  be 
lessened  and  the  department  itself  reformed, 
not  by  increasing  its  officers,  but  by  introduc- 
ing a  better  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  a  more 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  duties  of  the 
offices  which  already  exist.  The  officers  should 
be  so  classed  and  the  accounts  so  arranged  that 
each  in  its  sphere  should  contribute  to  present 
the  process  of  receipt  and  disbursement,  not 
in  detached  portions,  but  as  one  whole,  whose 
parts  could  be  traced  in  minute  detail  through 
all  the  offices  which  stated  the  particulars  from 
which  the  general  results  were  derived.  In 
other  words,  the  reform  of  method  in  this  de- 
partment will  be  found  here,  as  it  has  been 
found  elsewhere,  to  consist  in  introducing  fully 
and  completely  the  system  of  bookkeeping  by 
double  entry.  The  forms  of  public  accounte 
should  be  so  prescribed,  and  the  officers  so 
classified  in  conformity  to  that  arrangement, 
that  each  should  perform  a  part,  and  but  a  sin- 
gle part,  in  ascending  from  minute  details  to 
the  simple  and  general  results  of  the  ledger, 
with  the  same  accuracy  of  balance-sheet  and 
the  same  periodical  rests  which  distinguish  a 
well-kept  private  counting-house.  A  system 
approximating  to  this  degree  of  excellence  has 
been  matured  in  France,  and  might  be  created 
here,  if  we  were  to  take  the  proper  pains,  and 
guide  ourselves  by  the  lights  of  experience.  If 
such  a  reform  were  once  adopted  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  Secretary  of  fair  financial  ability 
could  discharge  all  the  duties  now  imposed 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  without 
being  overtasked.  I  know,  sir,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  admonished  us  that 
the  labors  of  the  Department,  with  the  duties 
now  imposed  upon  it,  must  break  down  any 
Secretary  who  undertakes  them.  They  are 
great,  I  know,  far  greater  than  they  need  be,  if 
the  proper  system  were  introduced,  and  the 
proper  degree  of  responsibility  enforced.  But 
the  remedy  proposed  in  this  bill  does  not  even 
touch  the  evil.  It  is  the  system  of  accounts, 
and  mode  in  which  they  are  kept,  which  pro- 
duces confusion  and  embarrassment.  Why, 
sir,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  money  derived 
from  customs  was  often  not  transferred  by 
warrant  to  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  months  after  its  receipt,  and  that 
revenue  stated  in  Treasury  reports  as  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  year  was  often  in  part  the  product 
of  another.  Sir,  I  could  go  further  into  this 
matter  of  the  mode  in  which  the  public  ac- 
counts are  kept  if  there  were  time  for  it. 

After  an  extended  debate,  the  biU  was  repotted 
to  the  Senate  without  amendment,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  question  being  stated  upon  the  passage 
of  the  bUl,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
and  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Teas. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Breese,   Clarke,   Gorwin,    Davis  of   Masschusetts, 
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Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas, 
Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Greene,  Hale,  Houston, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Jones, 
Mangum,  Metcalfe,  Miller,  Pearce,  Spruance,  Under- 
wood, Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  and  Webster — 31. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Ben- 
ton, Borland,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Felch,  Fitzpatrick,  Ham- 
lin, Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Niles,  Phelps,  Kusk, 
Sebastian,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Yulee — 2fi. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

General  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  Athekton,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1850,  and  for  other  purposes, 
reported  "  that  they  have  met  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  and,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
they  could  come  to  no  agreement." 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  announcing  that  said  House  had 
concurred  in  the  53d  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1850,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  they  asked  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate ;  and  that  they  had  receded  from 
their  disagreement  to  the  other  amendments  of 
the  Senate. 

The  53d  amendment  referred  to  was  the  pro- 
vision relative  to  a  government  for  California. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur ;  and  upon  that  question  he  asked  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  not  prevail.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  to  be  adopted  as  a  whole,  allow  me  to 
comment  very  briefly  upon  both.  The  first  sec- 
tion provides  as  follows : 

"That  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  hold  possession  of 
and  occupy  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  the  2d  day  of  February,  1848,  and 
that  he  be  authorized,  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  preserve  peace  and  order  in  said  Territories, 
to  employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary." 

That  is  the  first  clause.  The  whole  of  it 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  President  may  use 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  Now,  who  can  object  to 
that?  No  one;  aU  agree  there.  The  next 
clause  is : 

"  That,  until  the  expiration  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide 
for  the  Government  of  said  Territories,  the  exit- 
ing laws  thereof  shall  be  maintained  and  observed ; 
and  that  the  civil  and  judicial  authorities  heretofore 
exercised  in  said  Territories  shall  be  vested  in  and 


exercised  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  and  direct, 
to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territories 
may  be  protected  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  religion ;  Provided, 
nevertheless.  That  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaim- 
ed or  declared  in  said  Territories,  or  either  of  them, 
nor  any  military  court  established  or  instituted,  ex- 
cept ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States." 

Now,  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  constitution  goes  there  without  any 
enactment  at  all.  I  think  the  proposition  is 
as  clear  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be.  But  there 
are  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  dispute  it. 
Then,  if  it  be  a  debatable  and  disputable  mat- 
ter, this  secures  it.  Here  is  the  act  which  car- 
ries it  there.  If  it  goes  there  without  any  leg- 
islation, as  some  gentlemen  contend,  it  does  not 
require  this  provision.  If  it  does  not  go  there 
of  itself,  here  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  Here 
is  the  legislation  to  carry  it  there.  Who  is 
there,  then,  that  can  object  to  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  ?  By  it  we  have  got  two  things :  we 
have  got  the  right  to  occupy  the  country  with 
our  army  and  navy,  and  we  have  got  the  right 
to  have  the  constitution  administered. 

Mr.  FooTB.    We  have  got  both  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say  we  have  got  both 
now.  But  some  of  our  associates  dispute  it ; 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  give  us  a  special  en- 
actment for  it,  I  have  no  objection.  So  much 
for  the  first  section.  Then  as  to  the  second. 
I  prefer  retaining  it  to  striking  it  out.  I  appre- 
hend that  some  gentlemen  suppose  that  the 
code  of  Spanish  law,  without  legislation  by  us, 
is  to  prevail  in  that  country  always ;  and  that 
they  object  on  that  ground  to  this  section. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  objection  of  that  sort,  it 
is  wholly  untenable  because  it  is  temporary  ; 
the  words  are  "  until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1850, 
unless  Congress  sooner  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories."  Well,  now,  sir,  you 
must  have  ofiicers  to  administer  your  laws  there 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  if 
you  strike  out  the  whole  section,  where  will 
you  get  the  authority  to  appoint  them  ?  It  is 
this  second  section  which  provides  the  authori- 
ty. And  when  they  are  appointed,  what  iolr 
lows  ?  In  the  third  section  it  is  provided  that 
"  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  pro- 
tected," &c. ;  and  here  follows  another  pro- 
vision, "  that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaim^ 
ed,"  &c.  Now,  in  the  second  section,  the  proT 
viso  introduces  a  valuable  provision ;  the  sec- 
ond section  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
officers  who  are  to  execute  the  laws ;  and  the 
second  section  continues  the  Mexican  code  in 
force  until  July,  1850,  unless  Congress  shall 
sooner  provide. 

Mr.  Foote.  I  cannot  permit  the  views  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  whose 
judgment  I  have  great  respect,  to  pass  without  a 
proper  response.  And  I  will  ask  him  to  send  me 
the  amendment  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  for 
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examination.  As  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  some 
time  ago,  the  first  proposition  of  the  amend- 
ment, is  an  absurdity,  and  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  a  matter  already  provided  for.  And  what  is 
that  ?  Why,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  take  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  possession?  Is  it  true?  I 
thought  it  was  a  part  of  our  history,  and  not 
the  least  creditable  part  of  our  history,  that 
these  Territories  are  now  in  our  possession.  It 
is  provided  that  the  President  shall  be  author- 
ized to  "hold  and  occupy" — those  are  the 
terms — "  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico."  Do 
we  not  occupy  the  Territories  now  ?  Certain- 
ly they  are  occupied,  either  actually  or  con- 
structively, by  this  G-ovemment.  Sir,  is  not 
the  President  authorized  to  hold  possession? 
Is  there  any  Senator  who  dares  to  take  up  the 
contrary  position?  Why,  sir,  we  have  con- 
quered the  country :  we  have  occupied  the 
country :  wo  still  hold  possession  of  it,  against 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  And  I  ask  of  any 
American  Senator  here  if  he  presumes  to  as- 
sert, in  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  men  as 
is  here  assembled,  that  we  are  not  now  in  pos- 
session ?  If  gentlemen  have  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  I  can  show  them  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  considers  himself  as  hav- 
ing conquered  the  country ;  as  being  in  posses- 
sion ;  as  being  entitled  to  hold  possession ;  as 
being  bound  by  every  obligation  to  hold  pos- 
session in  all  time  to  come.  Why,  then,  insert 
this  provision  ?    It  is  useless. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House ;  and  I  add  to  it  another  motion  that 
the  Senate  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference ; 
and  I  wiU  state  why  I  make  these  motions.  It 
is  in  order  that  the  whole  subject,  relating  to 
California,  may  be  stricken  out ;  and  that,  at 
this  last  moment  of  the  session,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  pass  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  DotraLAS.  That  is  the  last  of  all  propo- 
sitions that  I  can  consent  to.  I  would  rather 
see  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  biU 
fail,  than  to  see  the  proposition  for  a  govern- 
ment for  California  fail.  Between  the  two 
evils,  it  does  not  take  me  an  instant  to  choose 
which  I  would  prefer.  I  have  supported  every 
form  of  bill  on  which  we  have  been  able  to 
vote,  in  order  to  give  a  government  to  Califor- 
nia. I  am  prepared  to  do  it  yet,  as  far  as  I 
can  do  it,  consistently  with  the  principles  which 
I  hold  to  be  essential.  But  I  cannot  consent 
now  to  abandon  the  whole  thing ;  to  leave  the 
people  of  California  without  a  government,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  money  for  our 
own  office-holders.  And,  sir,  for  what  shall  the 
people  of  California  be  thrown  off?  For  what 
shall  they  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  an- 
archy and  of  bloodshed,  of  murder,  and  of  rap- 
ine ?  For  what,  sir  ?  Merely  because  there  is 
a  technical  difference  between  the  amendment 
of  the  House  and  that  of  the  Senate.    I,  sir,  am 


for  concurring.  Let  us  clinch  the  nail  while 
we  can.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  propositions  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
difference ;  not  a  particle  of  substantial  differ- 
ence. There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  the  Senate  who 
can  show  that  there  is  a  particle  of  legal  differ- 
ence. It  is  simply  a  quarrel  between  the  Sen- 
ate's amendment  and  the  amendment  of  the 
House ;  it  is  merely  a  controversy  for  triumph. 
Yes,  sir,  the  Senate's  amendment  does  continue 
the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  question. 

Mr;  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  wish  to  misrep- 
resent me ;  therefore  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
has  misunderstood  my  purpose.  Sii',  my  pur- 
pose was  to  do  that  which  it  was  in  our  power 
to  perform,  instead  of  wasting  the  last  moments 
of  the  session  in  attempting  to  do  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish.  And,  as  to  the  blood- 
shed, murder,  and  robbery,  I  tell  the  Senator 
that  California  is  filling  with  American  citi- 
zens, who  carry  with  them  their  protection 
wherever  they  go.  The  elements  of  govern- 
ment are  formed  in  the  breast  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  cannot  say  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, for  the  explanation  goes  to  show  that 
the  people  of  California  are  to  be  abandoned. 
He  argues  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,  and  that  they  need  no  aid  from 
the  Government.  He  ought  to  have  made  that 
argument  against  the  proposition  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  argument  against  a  territorial  bill.  It 
is  an  argument  against  all  legislation.  For  that 
reason  it  is  that  I  am  alarmed,  lest  the  people 
of  California  shall  be  abandoned,  and  no  law 
provided  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  Hottbe.  I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment, 
which  perhaps  will  enable  ns  to  compromise 
this  difficulty.  If,  in  the  second  section,  we 
adopt,  after  "  the  existing  laws,"  the  words, 
"  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,"  so  as  to  enact  the 
existing  laws  only  to  that  extent,  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  we  shall  all  agree.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
other  Senators  here  wish  to  compromise  on  the 
principle  of  leaving  this  great  question  imde- 
cided,  or  of  leaving  it,  if  it  has  to  be  decided, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him.  I  feel  an  intense  desire 
that  this  debate  shall  be  terminated.  And  I 
put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  for  such  a  purpose, 
when  there  is  in  the  bill  itself  a  provision  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  Territory  ?  There  is  this  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  although  I  do  not  think  such  a  pro- 
vision at  all  necessary ;  for,  if  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  goes  there,  it  goes,  as  has 
been  argued  on  all  sides  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
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supreme  law  of  the  land.  Of  course  eyerybody 
knows  that  tlie  laws  of  a  conquered  country 
exist  until  the  laws  of  the  conquering  country 
are  established.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send 
back  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro- 
vision which  is  wholly  nugatory  ? 

Mr.  HuNTBK.  I  have  no  desire  tto  prolong 
the  debate.  My  most  earnest  desire  is  that 
the  difficulty  shall  be  adjusted.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  says,  that  according  to  his 
construction  of  the  amendment,  it  does  extend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Territory.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
guing the  matter ;  but  there  are  gentlemen  on 
this  side  who  doubt  the  correctness  of  that  con- 
struction. They  believe  it  is  an  enactment  of 
all  the  Mexican  laws,  without  restriction  or 
modification.  Well,  now,  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  willing  that  only  so  much  of 
the  Mexican  laws  as  are  consistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  country  shall 
be  adopted,  why  not  agree  to  this  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  I  am  unwiUing  that  the  bill 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  House.  If  the 
gentleman  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  bill,  let  him  take  it  on  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Httnter.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  agree  to  the  amendment, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  House  will  agree  to  it,  and 
especially  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
right  in  his  construction  of  the  amendment.  K 
our  object  is  compromise,  and  we  do  not  desire 
to  give  an  undue  advantage — and  I  say  it  in  all 
sincerity,  for  I  am  wUling  to  compromise  on 
this  basis — ^leave  the  question  to  itself;  leave  it 
undecided ;  and,  if  it  be  brought  up,  let  it  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  ask  if  this  is  not  fair  ?  I  am 
willing  to  do  this,  and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  also  willing. 

Mr.  Wbbstbk.     It  is  undecided  now.  ' 

Mr.  HuTTTBE.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says  it  is  undecided  now.  Well,  if  he  be- 
lieves so,  why  not  introduce  the  amendment, 
which  will  test  the  question  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  as  well  as  on  that?  Sir,  I  seek  no 
advantage  over  the  North,  and  I  am  sure  they 
do  not  wish  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  us. 
The  Senator  says  he  would  not  endanger  the 
bill  by  sending  it  to  the  House.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  endanger  it.  I  believe  the  House 
will  take  the  same  view  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does ;  and,  if  so,  they  will  adopt 
the  amendment.  But,  if  it  wiU  endanger  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  it  can  only  be  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  mean  to  re-enact  the 
Mexican  law,  which  excludes  slavery ;  and,  if 
it  does  re-enact  that  law,  I  would  be  willing  to 
lose  the  bill  sooner  than  agree  to  it.  Yes,  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  losing  the  bill, 
so  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  and  giving  oc- 
casion for  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  sooner 
than  any  law  which  prohibits  slavery  in  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  adopted.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says  that  the  understanding  in 


all  quarters  is,  that  the  existing  laws  in  that 
Territory  wiU  remain  in  force  until  we  super- 
sede them.  Then  why  not  say  they  shall  be 
in  force  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution ?  I  do  not  rise  here  for  the  purpose 
of  arguing  the  question.  My  object  is  com- 
promise ;  my  desire  is  to  settle  the  difBoulty. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  if 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  agree  to 
this  amendment.  If  they  wUl  not  agree  to  it, 
I  cannot  vote  for  the  original  amendment,  and 
shall  not  vote  for  it,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences—whether we  lose  the  bill  and  give 
occasion  for  a  called  session  or  not. 

Mr.  Westcott.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  nor  wiU  the  proposed  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  at  all  reconcile  me 
to  do  it ;  and,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it 
will  not  induce  me  to  acquiesce  in  what  is  rep- 
resented as  a  compromise.  If  I  am  incorrect 
in  what  I  now  state,  I  request  Senators  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  correct  me. 
Sir,  the  primary  objection  which  will  exist,  as 
well  after  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  adopted  as  now,  is  this :  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  amendment  that  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  extending  to  California  and 
New  Mexico  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country, 
the  land  laws,  the  laws  for  the  punishnient  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  United 
States,  nor  any  solitary  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  I  am  mistaken  I  desire  to  be  correct- 
ed. There  is  nothing,  I  say,  that  wiU  extend 
the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  revenue 
and  to  the  public  lands  to  California.  Now,  I 
ask,  if  this  amendment  be  adopted,  what  meas- 
ure the  President  can  adopt  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  United  States  there  ?  In  a  ter- 
ritory which  is  so  much  alluded  to  as  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  this  country,  how  are  we  to 
protect  the  gold  mines  ?  how  are  we  to  collect 
a  revenue  ?  The  laws  that  were  in  force  an- 
terior to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  have  ceas- 
ed to  exist ;  are  we  to  adopt  their  laws  in  re- 
lation to  duties  on  imports,  in  relation  to  titles 
to  lands?  Sir,  this,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  House  if 
adopted. 

Mr.  FooTB.    If  the  Senator  will  allow  me — 

Mr.  Westoott.     I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  know  that.  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  understand  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  arrived  at  the  point  of  ad- 
journment. Let  those  take  the  consequences 
upon  themselves  who  have  dared  to  resist  a 
reasonable  proposition.  I  insist  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  now  bound  to  ad- 
journ.    We  have  no  right  to  sit  here  at  all. 

The  VioE  Peesident  decided  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Westoott.  This  is  an  objection  which 
is  radical  with  me,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  in- 
correct, I  have  observed  will  not  be  cured  by 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Sir,  with  respect  to  that  amendment,  I  do  not 
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think  it  will  place  this  question  In  the  aspect 
in  which  the  gentleman  thinks  it  will  place  it, 
and,  therefore,  it  does  not  affect  my  objection. 
With  respect  to  the  slavery  question,  I  have 
been  anxious  that  it  should  be  set  at  rest ;  and 
it  was. only  for  that  reason  that  I  was  willing  to 
advocate  the  insertion  of  what  did  seem  to  me 
to  be  incongruous  in  an  appropriation  bill,  a 
provision  for  the  government  of  California.  It 
was,  I  say,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  that  I  was 
induced  to  support  the  proposition ;  but  I  look 
to  the  country  to  sanction  the  course  that  I 
took.  Sir,  I  have  no  idea  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  if  this  distracting  question  could 
have  been  silenced,  would  ever  have  failed  to 
sustain  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plaudits  of  the  country,  for  hav- 
ing restored  harmony,  would  have  followed  Ms 
efforts,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  YuLEB.  There  is  a  strong  conviction 
upon  my  mind  that  we  have  no  right  to  pro- 
ceed with  legislation ;  and,  if  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  think  otherwise,  in  order  to  test  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  I  will  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  moved  that  there 
be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Yttlbe.  I  made  my  motion  as  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  rightfulness  of  our  continuing  our 
session  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ttieiibt.  I  desire  that  the  Secretary 
shall  note  the  hour  upon  the  journal. 

[It  was  then  twenty  minutes  past  2  o'clock 
A.  M.] 

Mr.  Wbbstee.    What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  question  is  upon 
the  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  Wbbstee.  I  protest  against  it.  We 
have  no  right  to  adjourn  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  House. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  amendment  that  was  sent 
to  the  House  provided  a  government  for  Cali- 
fornia. It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
civil  ofBcers,  and  extended  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  this  country  over  the  territory.  The 
House  struck  out  the  whole  amendment,  and 
sent  us  one  back  providing,  in  the  first  clause, 
for  a  military  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  second,  re-enacting  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
and  directing  them  to  be  enforced.  Now,  the 
motion  I  have  made  is,  to  strike  out  the  second 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  enact- 
ment of  Mexican  laws,  and  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try to  be  governed  by  military  authority. 

Mr.  Bbeeibn.  I  desire  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  preserve  this  bill,  if  it  be  possible. 
And,  if  I  can  have  the  attention  of  Senators  for 
a  moment,  I  will  very  briefly  explain  my  views 
in  relation  to  this  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  The  bill  had  been  truly  described 
by  the  Senator  to  be,  in  its  first  section,  a  leg- 
islative provision  for  the  establishment  of  what 
will  amount  to  a  military  government ;  and  by 
its  second  section,  re-enacting  the  laws  of  Mexi- 


co. It  is  said,  that,  forasmuch  as  the  provis- 
ions of  the  constitution,  or  as  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  is  extended  to  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  these  Mexican  laws 
are  controlled  by  its  provisions,  and,  therefore, 
no  apprehension  is  to  be  entertained  of  any  mis- 
chief that  can  rise  from  the  adoption  of  that 
section,  ^fl^ow,  sir,  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  force 
of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
to  those  Territories,  the  Mexican  laws  will  be 
subjected  to  their  control,  and  can  only  operate 
in  subordination  to  the  constitution ;  if  gentle- 
men are  sincere  in  the  expression  of  that  opin- 
ion, and  entertain  at  the  same  time  the  belief 
of  a  conflict  between  the  constitution  and  these 
Mexican  laws,  why  should  we  go  through  the 
useless  legislation  of  re-enacting  every  existing 
law  in  Mexico,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  constitution,  by  another  clause, 
they  can  have  no  operation  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  comprehend  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  accept  his  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  BEEEiEif.  I  propose,  then,  instead  of  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  second  section,  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  to  strike  out  these  words :  "  The 
existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  retained  and  ob- 
served." Mr.  President,  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  maintain  this  proposition,  that  the 
laws  of  a  conquered  or  ceded  territory  con- 
tinue to  be  of  force  until  they  are  repealed. 
We  propose  to  repeal  no  law  of  the  territory, 
either  of  New  Mexico  or  of  California.  If  gentlei- 
men,  then,  confide  in  the  opinion  which  they 
express,  that  the  law  of  nations  does  that  which 
they  ask  us  to  do  by  positive  enactment,  they 
will  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  ask,  then,  wheth- 
er, believing  that  the  laws  of  a  conquered  coun- 
try do  remain  in  force,  so  far  as  they  regulate 
the  relations  between  individual  and  individual, 
and  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  po- 
litical law  of  the  conquering  country — I  take 
that  to  be  the  proposition  that  is  laid  down  in 
the  case  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  this 
discussion — ^if  gentlemen  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  they  have  advanced, 
where  is  the  utility  of  the  re-enactment  of 
these  Mexican  laws  ?  It  is  an  act  of  superer- 
ogation. 

Mr.  Wbbstee.  A  few  words.  In  the  first 
place  as  to  the  point  of  order :  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  now  strike  out  that  portion  of  the 
bill  relating  to  California.  The  House  having 
acted  upon  it,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  by  a  committee  of  conference.  So 
much  for  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Then  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  he  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  supposes  that  I  intend  to  rely  on  his  sup- 
port. Far  from  it.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
here  and  hereafter — let  the  issue  of  this  great 
question  be  whatever  it  may — that  from  the 
first  I  have  done  what  that  gentleman  did  not 
do,  resist  the  introduction  of  the  provision  re- 
lating to  California  into  this  annual  appropria- 
tion bUl. 
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Mr.  Bdtlee.    I  resisted  it  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  FooTE.     The  motion  is  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  "Webster.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  un- 
parliamentary. But  is  every  thing  that  we  do 
prudent,  is  every  thing  discreet,  is  every  thing 
worthy  of  us  ?  We  hold  the  destinies  of  this 
Republic  in  our  hands.  Parliamentary  ?  No, 
sir,  I  cannot  say  it  was  parliamentary.  I  can- 
not say  that  if  you  had  a  bill  under  considera- 
tion for  abolishing  flogging  in  the  navy,  you 
might  not  introduce  an  amendment  declaring 
war  with  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  prudence.  And  I  say,  that  when  we 
are  engaged  upon  a  question  of  making  appro- 
priations for  the  annual  disbursements  of  this 
Government,  it  is  not  usual,  it  is  not  wise,  it 
does  not  become  us,  to  introduce  a  subject  so 
disputatious  as  that  its  further  progress  may 
endanger  the  passage  of  the  measure  before  us. 
That  is  the  main  reason  why  I  voted  against 
the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
And  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  offer  a  pro- 
position of  my  own  was,  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  not  to  send  the  bill  again  to  the 
House.  I  have  gone  through  this  fire,  and  I 
will  come  out  of  it ;  and  there  wiU  be  no  smoke 
upon  my  garments.  Let  the  matter  end  as  it 
will,  I  have  resisted  the  introduction  of  this 
subject ;  but  it  was  forced  upon  us.  It  went 
to  the  House;  and  now  we  are  reaping  the 
consequences.  We  cannot  now  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  no  motion,  that  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary  usage,  by  which  we 
can  strike  out  altogether  that  on  which  the 
House  have  acted.  It  is  out  of  our  power. 
We  must  act  upon  things  as  they  are.  And 
these  things  exist  in  their  present  state  by  the 
votes  of  the  two  Houses.  We  may  amend  the 
amendment,  but  we  cannot  strike  it  out. 

And  now  a  few  words  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  to  whom  I  always  listen  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  question  between  him 
and  me  is  a  practical  question.  There  is  no 
theory  in  it.  There  is  no  difference  as  to  funda- 
mental principles.  It  is  a  practical  question, 
which  arises  here  on  Sabbath  morning,  the 
fourth  of  March.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  great  or 
very  important-  question.  But  it  affects  a  point 
upon  which  the  Government  has  not  been 
affected  during  the  sixty  years  of  its  duration. 
It  is,  whether  Congress  will  withhold  the  means 
that  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  whether  they  will 
withhold  the  means  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion. That  is  the  question.  It  cannot  be 
blinked,  and  it  shall  not,  God  willing,  and  I 
living.  That  is  the  question,  and  I  leave  gen- 
tlemen to  act  with  the  same  independence  with 
which  I  claim  to  act  myself.  I  shall  stay  here 
until  the  question  is  settled. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  upon  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia — a  patriotic  Sena- 
tor, a  learned  lawyer,  a  man  of  talent  and  char- 
acter, to  whom  I  never  listened  without  re- 
spect. W  ell,  what  does  he  say  ?  He  says,  and 
says  truly,  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  laws 


existing  in  these  conquered  Territories  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force  until  the  conquering  power 
sees  proper  to  withdraw  them.  Nothing  is 
more  clear  than  that.  Every  jurisconsult  in 
the  world  knows  that.  Well,  then,  what  does 
this  bill  propose  to  do  ?  It  proposes,  I  do  not 
say  unnecessarily,  but  it  proposes  to  affirm 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  says  is  already 
the  law  of  nations.  That  is  all.  Well,  wiU 
the  case  stand  differently  ?  It  will  stand  differ- 
ently in  this  respect  only,  that  those  laws  only 
will  be  in  force  which  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  so  far  as  to  let  it  have  what  force 
it  could  in  giving  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories a  continuance  of  the  laws  that  already 
exist  until  we  make  new  ones.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  we  may  make  a  nugatory  and  un- 
necessary affirmance  of  the  la\^  of  nations. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  it,  however.  It 
comes  now  to  this  practical  question,  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
whether  we  shall,  with  the  known  difference 
between  the  two  Houses,  send  the  bill  back 
with  an  amendment  which  does  not  alter  the 
state  of  the  case  at  all  ?  That  is  the  question. 
It  does  not  alter  the  state  of  the  case  at  all ; 
and  no  lawyer,  least  of  all  so  good  a  lawyer  as 
my  honorable  friend  from  Georgia,  can  show 
where  it  alters  it  at  all.  He  says  the  laws  will 
remain  until  altered  by  our  legislation,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  nations.  Well,  I  say  the 
affirmance  of  this  law  cannot  be  wrong.  It 
may  be  unnecessary.  But  shall  we,  on  that 
account,  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  I  speak  before  grave  men, 
sir ;  I  wish  to  prejudge  nothing.  And  this 
leads  to  a  single  remark  on  another  proposition 
of  my  honorable  friend.  He  say  he  wishes  to 
leave  this  state  of  things  to  be  decided  by  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country.  Do 
we  not  all  know  that  we  have  got  to  act  upon 
the  subject  legislatively?  Do  we  propose  to 
leave  this  subject  open  for  a  series  of  years, 
until  some  sort  of  process,  unknown  to  me, 
some  sort  of  hill,  can  get  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  which  a  decision  may  be  had  in 
relation  to  it?  I  tell  you,  sir,  my  opinion  has 
been,  and  is,  that  what  we  now  do  is  tempo- 
rary, because  we  have  no  time  to  perfect  a 
system  of  territorial  government.  This  is  a 
short  session,  and  we  are  at  the  end  of  it. 
And  we  propose  by  this  bill  that  the  Mexican 
laws  shall  exist?  How  long?  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  says  until  repealed.  We  propose 
to  shorten  their  duration.  We  propose  to  fix 
a  time  beyond  which  they  shall  not  continue. 
Otherwise,  if  we  did  not  act  at  all,  they  would 
exist  forever.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia — and  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  as  to  the  law  of  nations — 
but  I  put  it  to  him,  whether,  as  a  practical 
measure,  it  is  worth  while  to  send  this  biU  back 
to  the  House  to  accomplish  nothing  ?  Sir,  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  no  longer. 
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Mr.  Bbeeien.  Sir,  the  honorable  Senator 
says,  that  taking  what  he  supposes  to  be  my 
statement  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  that  par- 
ticular he  entirely  agrees  with  me.  But  he 
does  not  state  the  whole  proposition.  I  did 
state,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
laws  of  a  conquered  country  remained  in  force 
until  they  were  repealed  by  the  conquering 
power.  But  I  did  also  say — what  the  Senator 
did  not — that  that  principle  does  not  apply  to 
all  the  laws.  I  said  that  those  laws  which  reg- 
ulate the  relations  between  individuals  remain 
in  force,  notwithstanding  that  the  supreme 
authority  is  that  of  the  conquering  power. 

Mr.  Webbtee.  The  Senator  is  quite  right 
in  that.  The  reason  that  I  did  not  advert  to 
it  was,  because,  in  the  subject  before  us,  we 
did  not  propose  to  touch  any  thing  beyond  the 
political  regulations  of  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Bekeien.  The  honorable  Senator  has 
not  touched  the  question.  The  question  is, 
whether  a  law  regulating  slavery  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  the  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunal ?  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  it 
does,  or  not,  exist  under  our  organic  law  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  and  subject  to  taxation. 

Mr.  "Wbbstbe.    "Where  ? 

Mr.  Beeeien.  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Webstbe.     But  in  what  locality  ? 

Mr.  Beeeien.  Everywhere,  where  the  con- 
stitution extends. 

Mr.  Webstee.    In  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Beeeien.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
only  not  now  in  Massachusetts  because  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  au- 
thority, has  abolished  the  institution.  But 
slavery  was  recognized  by  the  constitution  as 
existing  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and 
was  made  a  basis  of  representation  and  taxa- 
tion. Then  the  question  is,  whether  that 
which  is  made  the  basis  of  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation is  not  a  law  political ;  whether  it  is 
not  a  law  affecting  commerce,  the  relations  of 
individuals ;  or  whether  it  is  a  law  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
ment ?  The  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
laid  down  everywhere,  is  this :  The  law  which 
affects  the  relations  of  individuals  exists,  not- 
withstanding a  change  of  sovereignty.  The 
law  which  affects  the  relation  of  people  to  the 
sovereign  at  once  ceases.  Well,  now,  we  have 
no  sovereign  except  the  people,  who  form  the 
government ;  and  all  the  laws  which  affect  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment at  once  cease.  And  the  simple  inquiry 
is,  whether  slavery,  as  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  does  affect  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  people 
of 'the  United  States  and  the  Government? 
And  the  question  will  be  made  clearly  appli- 
cable to  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States  as  territory,  or  whether 
it  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  as  States — 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  people 


and  this  Government,  or  between  the  people 
and  the  political  laws,  which  cannot  exist  after 
a  transfer  of  Mexican  authority.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  question  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  myself.  He  stated  a 
portion  of  my  argument  without  stating  the 
modification.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  nu- 
gatory provision  to  re-enact  the  laws  of  Mexi- 
co. The  Senator  proposes  not  merely  to  re- 
enact  the  private  laws,  the  laws  which  affect 
the  relation  between  individual  and  individual, 
but,  by  a  general  sweeping  enactment,  he  re- 
enacts  those  laws  which,  under  the  principle 
embraced  in  the  law  of  nations,  would  cease  to 
have  vitality. 

A  message  was  here  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  that  they  were 
ready  to  adjourn.  (Quarter-past  three  o'clock, 
A.  M.) 

Mr.  Cass.  As  I  am  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  term  of  this  session  has  expired, 
and  that  it  is  incompetent  for  us  now  to  do 
business,  I  cannot  vote  upon  any  motion.  I 
have  sat  here  as  a  mere  looker  on.  I  merely 
desire  to  explain  why  I  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Beeeien.  Upon  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

They  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Beadbtjet.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Beeeien,)  as  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  it  is  adopted,  or  any  other  amendment,  ex- 
cepting one  to  strike  out  the  entire  clause  re- 
lating to  territorial  governments,  and  the  bill  is 
again  returned  to  the  House  at  this  late  hour,  it 
will  defeat  it.  I  am  not  wUling  to  do  any  thing 
that  will  defeat  this  bill.  It  is  a  most  important 
appropriation  bill,  and  I  wiU  take  upon  myself 
no  share  of  the  responsibility  of  defeating  it, 
I  feared  this  result  when  the  attempt  was  first 
made  to  ingraft  upon  it  the  incongruous  pro- 
position to  give  the  President  the  power  to 
govern  our  Territories;  and  believing,  also, 
that  by  entertaining  the  proposition  we  were 
losing  all  chance  to  pass,  at  this  session,  suitable 
territorial  bills,  I  opposed  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  firom  "Wisconsin  (Mr.  "Walkee)  at 
the  outset.  The  House  has  rejected  it,  and  sent 
back  another  proposition  less  objectionable  in 
its  character.  The  responsibility  is  now  on 
those  who  began  this  course  of  ingrafting  in- 
congruous amendments  on  appropriation  bUls. 
If  they  send  back  this  bill  at  this  late  hour, 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  bill  will  be  lost,  and  they  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  loss. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  amendment, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered — 

Mr.  Boeland.  I  ask  to  be  excused  from 
voting,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  so 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  then  taken,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler, 
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Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Downs, 
Fitzpatriclr,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of 
Georgia,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Rusk,  Sebastian, 
Turney,  Westcott,  and  Yulee— 21. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jones, 
Metcalfe,  Miller,  Niles,  Pearce,  Spruance,  Under- 
wood, tTpham,  Wales,  Walker,  and  Webster — 27. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Foote.  I  move  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  do  now  adjourn.  It  is  nearly 
four  o'clock. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows  : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Hale,  Hunter,  John- 
son of  Georgia,  Mason,  Niles,  and  Yulee — 7. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Cameron,  Clarke, 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dayton,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Greene, 
Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jones,  Mangum, 
Metcalfe,  Miller,  Pearce,  Kusk,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  and  Webster 
—38. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wbbstbe.  The  motion  first  in  order  is 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House ;  and 
I  ask  whether,  if  this  motion  be  rejected,  we 
cannot  then  vote  to  recede  from  our  own 
amendment  2 

Mr.  Kjn&.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  Senate  has  power,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
cede from  their  amendment  to  the  bill ;  and, 
if  they  do  so  recede,  the  amendment  of  the 
House  falls  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  strips 
the  bill  of  the  whole  matter  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  done  that  very  thing  this 
night,  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  relation  to  treasury  notes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  practice  has 
been  uniform.  In  order  that  bills  may  not  be 
defeated,  one  or  the  other  House  recedes. 

Mr.  Beight.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
perfectly  correct  in  regard  to  the  parliamentary 
law.  What  is  the  eflfect  of  our  receding  from 
the  amendment?  It  will  be  that  the  bill, 
when  stripped  of  the  proposition  relating  to 
California,  will  become  a  law  without  being 
sent  back  to  the  other  House. 

Mr.  Webstbb.  Allow  me  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  that  is  not  the  question, 
and  cannot  be.  Two  or  three  hours  ago,  on 
the  coming  in  of  this  question,  I  moved  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House.  The  Vice  President  decided  that  that 
proposition  might  be  superseded  by  a  motion 
to  amend.  But  no  proposition  can  now  be  in 
order  to  recede.  We  have  got  to  dispose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  House,  and,  therefore,  I 
insist,  with  as  much  confidence  as  becomes  me, 
that  you  now  put  the  question,  Does  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  ? 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Foote, 
TuENBT,  Undeewood,  and  others. 


Mr.  Webstbe.  I  am  disposed  to  make  one 
more  efibrt  to  dispose  of  this  subject ;  that  is, 
some  time  between  this  and  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow. I  have  been  of  opinion  that  aU  this 
matter  about  California  was  wrong.  I  wiU 
not  pursue  it.  But  I  am  willing  to  take  this 
course  :  I  am  willing  now  to  withdraw  my 
motion  to  concur,  though  I  do  not  do  it  at  this 
moment  untU  I  state  what  my  view  is.  I  am 
wUling  to  withdraw  my  motion  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  if  gentlemen  will 
then  move  to  recede  from  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment, and  let  the  bUl  pass  as  a  mere  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Atheeton.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbeeien.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me — 

Mr.  Atheeton.  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I 
was  about  to  endeavor  to  get  the  floor  to  make 
the  same  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  have  had 
on  myself  some  responsibility  as  it  regards  this 
bill.  I  feared  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  amendment,  and  so  stated,  that  it  would 
endanger  the  passage  of  the  bUl.  I  objected 
to  the  amendment,  and  resisted  it  on  that 
ground.  I  feel  that,  so  far  as  my  own  action 
is  concerned,  I  am  clear  of  responsibility  in 
this  respect,  and  I  find  no  fault  with  gentlemen 
who  thought  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  the  House  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  were  unable  to 
agree.  I  made  a  motion  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  I  made  it  in  that 
form.  The  question  was  put  and  carried,  and^ 
the  bill  was  passed.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senate  and  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
that  amendment  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
bill  was  passed.  Now,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  if  he  varies  his  motion,  will  put 
it  in  this  form  :  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  recede  from  their 
own  amendment. 

The  ViOB  Pebsidbmt.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  making  that 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Athbbton.     I  will  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  Webstbe.  If  the  Chair  says  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  entertained,  I  wiU  yield  the  floor. 

The  VioB  Peesident.    It  can  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  two  motions  cannot  be  put  together ; 
I  object  to  their  being  so  put ;  and  I  renew  the 
motion  to  concur  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  has 
precedence,  whether  proposed  first  or  last. 

Mr.  Height.  I  wish  to  make  one  remark. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  moved  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  and  I  followed  that  motion  by  another, 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment. 
The  Chair  decided  that  the  motion  to  concur 
must  be  put  first.  And  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  withdraw  his  motion,  then,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  my  motion  follows. 

Mr,  Douglas.    I  wish  now  to  understand 
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whether  a  motion  to  recede  takes  precedence 
of  a  motion  to  concur. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  motion  to  recede 
being  first  made  takes  precedence. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl 
not  recede.  I  hope  we  shall  proceed,  and  give 
some  sort  of  government  to  California.  We 
can  do  that  if  we  adhere,  or  if  we  concur.  I 
am  willing  to  do  either.  And  in  either  way 
we  get  a  government  for  California.  But  I 
can  never  vote  to  recede,  and  thereby  abandon 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bdtlee.  What  is  California  in  compari- 
son with  thirty  States  ? 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to 
recede,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchisoa,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Cameron,  Clarke, 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Downs,  Felch,  Ktzpatrick, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter,  John- 
sou  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Jones,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Miller,  Niles,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Spruance, 
Turney,  Upham,  Wales,  and  Webster — 38. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Met- 
calfe, Sturgeon,  Underwood,  Walker,  and  Westcott 
— 1. 

So  the  Senate  having  receded  from  their 
amendment,  the  bill  was  passed. 

Message  from  the  Eby^e  of  R&presentatvoes. 

The  following  message  was  received  from 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, their  Clerk : 

"Mr.  President:  I  am  directed  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
having  no  business  before  it,  is,  if  the  Senate 
have  no  communication  to  make  to  it,  now 
ready  to  adjourn." 

Thanks  to  the  President  pro  tern. 
Mr.  Mangum  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to : 

Resolved  vManimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Atchison,  for  the  ability,  dignity,  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Adjourmment  sine  die. 

Mr.  Dodge,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  jointly  with  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  notify  him  that  the  two 
Houses,  having  finished  the  legislation  before 
them,  are  ready,  if  he  has  no  further  communi- 
cation to  make,  to  adjourn,  reported  that  they 
had  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
that  the  President  replied  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther communication  to  make. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  House  of 


Bepresentatives  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Sen- 
ate, having  finished  the  busine.ss  before  them,  are 
about  to  adjourn. 

Whereupon,  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  of  Sunday, 
March  4,  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die. 


HOirSE  OF  EEPEESBNTATIVES. 

Satuedat,  March  3. 

Mr.  Gebelet  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  : 

JOINT  RESOLDTION  concerning  the  future  ap- 
pellation or  name  of  our  Federal  Union. 
Whereas  our  common  country  is  known  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  only  as  "  the  United  States 
of  America,"  a  designation  at  once  inconveniently 
cumbrous  and  palpably  indefinite,  since  the  term 
"  United  States"  is  common  to  other  political  Con- 
federations, even  on  this  continent,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  or  applied  to  others  in  the 
course  of  not  many  years : 

And  whereas  that  transcendent  genius  and  true 
hero,  by  whose  life-long  devotion  and  daring  this 
continent  was  added  to  the  domain  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  was  treated  in  his  earlier  life  with 
neglect  and  contumely  as  a  visionary  and  a  char- 
latan, in  his  latter  years  with  monstrous  ingratitude 
and  wrong  as  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  while,  by  an 
amazing  fatality,  mankind  have  since  conspired  to 
perpetuate  the  injustice  of  his  age  by  bestowing  on 
the  continent  so  discovered  by  Columbus  the  name 
of  a  mere  follower  in  his  footsteps,  without  a 
shadow  of  just  pretence  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World:  Therefofe, 

Resolved,  That  this  Union  of  States  will  hereafter 
be  known  and  officially  designated  by  the  name 
or  appellation  Columbia,  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  obligations  to,  and  in  tardy  atonement 
for  the  injustice  hitherto  suffered  by,  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  this  continent. 

Thanhs  to  the  Speaker. 

The  Chair  being  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia — 

Mr.  McDowell  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  due 
and  are  hereby  presented  to  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
WiNTHKOP,  for  the  able,  impartial,  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
Speaker  during  the  present  Congress. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Ci/ioil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  Government,  said,  that  the  committee 
had  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  had 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement.  He 
asked,  therefore,  that  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  might  be  discharged. 

The  Speaeee  said  that  if  the  House  refused 
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to  insist  on  its  disagreement,  thej  might  re- 
cede. If  they  receded,  the  amendment  would 
then  he  open  to  amendment,  precisely  as  it 
was  before  the  original  disagreement.  The 
question  would  then  be  restored  to  the  precise 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate's  amendments. 

Mr.  MoOleenand  moved  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate ;  and  he  demanded  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  was  ordered,  (being  upon  the 
motion  to  recede.) 

Mr.  Pettit  asked  the  yeas  and  nays ;  which 
were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  were :  yeas 
110,  nays  107. 

So  the  House  voted  to  recede. 

Mr.  MoEBHEAD,  who  said  that  it  was  ap- 
parent to  the  House  that  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  they  should  do  something  in 
relation  to  this  particular  subject,  that  was 
contested  by  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. He  had  been  the  most  of  this  day  en- 
gaged upon  the  Committee  of  Conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  and  he  had  endeavored 
faithfully  and  honestly  to  hit  upon  some  com- 
mon ground  on  which  they  could  adjust  this 
question.  He  thought  he  had  attained  that 
object.  He  desired  to  offer  an  amendment 
striking  out  that  part  of  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment in  relation  to  "  west  of  the  Kio  Grande," 
and  to  insert  a  proviso,  which  he  understood 
would  be  satisfactory  to  those  most  deeply  and 
vitally  interested — at  least  a  portion  of  them — 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  this  act  should 
affect  in  any  way  the  question  of  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Texas. 

He  moved  this  amendment,  and  asked  the 
previous  question. 

The  amendment  was  sent  up  to  the  Chair, 
and  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  "  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  and  add: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  in 

any  way  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  State 

of  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken  by  tellers,  (Messrs. 
WENTwoEig  and  Mokbhead,)  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative — ayes  106,  noes  101. 

So  there  was  a  second  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

And  the  question  "  Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  taken  ? "  waa  put  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  110,  nays  101. 

So  the  main  question  was  ordered. 

The  Speaker  stated  that  the  question  was 
on  agreeing  to  the  Senate's  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

A  conversation  arose,  participated  in  by 
several  gentlemen,  upon  points  of  prder.  An 
appeal  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
from  the  Speaker's  decision  as  to  the  pending 
question,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 


Mr.  Wentwobth  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  187,  nays  19. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Moeehead  to  the 
Senate's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Thompson,  (his  right  to  the  floor  having 
been  sustaioed  by  the  Speaker,)  remarking  that 
he  intended  to  detain  the  House  but  a  very  few 
moments,  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  labored 
with  great  assiduity  to  effect  a  settlement,  by 
compromise,  of  this  difficult  question,  that  had 
been  exciting  so  much,  and  which  was,  per- 
haps, now  threatening,  the  integrity  and  safety 
of  the  union  of  these  States.  He  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  northern  men  and  to  south- 
em  men ;  and  if  he  knew  himself,  he  had  no 
sectional  feelings  in  what  he  had  to  say.  The 
true  substantial  question  now  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  was  this  :  to  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill  the 
Senate  had  made  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  there  were  certain  provisions, 
which  provisions  were  found  embraced  in  sev- 
eral statutory  laws  of  the  United  States.  Two 
amendments  had  been  ordered  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  third  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  Neither  of  these  amend- 
ments had  been  adopted ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
manifest,  that  unless  something  was  done  by 
way  of  compromise,  they  would  leave  this 
Hall  at  twelve  o'clock  to-night  under  a  state  of 
excitement  that  would  pervade  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

He  proposed  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate,  which  (after  a  statement  of  its 
provisions)  he  sent  up  to  the  Clerk's  table, 
where  it  was  read,  as  follows : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  hereby  is  authorized  to  hold  possession  of  and 
occupy  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  that  he  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  preserve  peace  and  order,  in  said  territories,  to 
employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  applicable,  be  extended  over  said  territo- 
ries. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  dc.  That  until 
the  fourth  day  of  Jidy,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  said  territories,  the  existing  laws  there- 
of shall  be  retained  and  observed,  and  that  the 
civU  and  judicial  authority  heretofore  exercised  in 
said  territories  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by, 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  and  direct,  to  the  end 
that  the  inhabitants  of  said  territories  may  be  pro- 
tected in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  Uberty, 
property,  and  rehgion  :  Provided  nevertheless,  That 
martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in 
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said  territories,  or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military 
court  established  or  instituted,  except  ordinary 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
imprisonment  of  any  citizen  of  said  territories  for 
debt  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c..  That  to 
enable  the  President  to  carry  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered, 
and  being  taken,  were — yeas  111,  nays  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered ; 
and  being  taken,  were — yeas  110,  nays  104. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  as  amended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  receded 
from  all  its  disagreements  to  the  other  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  said  bill. 

Mr.  OooKE  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
motion,  and  that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President, 
by  3.  Knox  Walker,  Esq.,  his  Private  Secre- 
tary, notifying  the  House  that  he  had  approved 
and  signed  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  bill  extending  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

Adjournment. 

Mr.  EoaEWBtL,  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
Joint  Committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
President,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
performed  that  duty,  and  that  the  President 
had  stated  that  he  had  no  further  communica- 
tion to  make  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Kaufman  (at  seven  o'clock  on  Svmday 
morning)  moved  that  the  House  adjourn  sine 
die  ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Spbakee  then  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Oentlemen  of  the  House  of  Bepresentaiives  : 

The  hour  has  arrived  which  terminates  our  rela- 
tions to  the  country,  and  oiu'  relations  to  each 
other,  as  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  ;  and 
you  have  already  pronounced  the  word  which  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  my  vocation  and  to  your  own. 

But  neither  the  usage  of  the  occasion,  nor  my 
own  feelings,  will  allow  me  to  leave  the  Chair, 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  and  a  word 
of  farewell  to  those  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long 
associated,  and  by  whom  I  have  been  so  highly 
honored. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
a  charge  of  great  ingratitude,  were  I  not  to  thank 
you  for  the  resolution  in  reference  to  my  official 


services,  which  you  have  placed  upon  the  records 
within  a  few  hours  past. 

Such  a  resolution,  I  need  not  say,  is  the  most 
precious  testimonial  which  any  presiding  officer  can 
receive,  and  affords  the  richest  remuneration  for  any 
labor  which  it  may  have  cost. 

It  did  not  require,  however,  this  formal  tribute 
at  your  hands,  to  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  all.  I  am  deeply 
sensible,  that  no  intentions  however  honest,  and 
no  efforts  however  earnest,  could  have  carried  me 
safely  and  successfully  through  with  the  duties 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  me,  had  I  not  been 
seconded  and  sustained,  from  first  to  last,  by  your 
kind  co-operation  and  friendly  forbearance. 

I  beg  you,  then,  to  receive  my  most  hearty 
thanks,  not  merely  for  so  generous  an  appreciation 
of  my  services,  but  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
confidence  which  you  have  manifested  towards  me 
during  my  whole  official  term,  and  by  which  you 
have  done  so  much  to  lighten  the  labors  and  relieve 
the  responsibilities  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
Chair  of  this  House. 

I  can  honestly  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  en- 
deavored, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  fulfil  the 
pledges  with  which  I  entered  upon  this  arduous 
station,  and  to  discharge  its  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult duties  without  partiality  and  without  prejudice. 
Nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  given  just  cause  of 
imputation  or  offence  to  any  member  of  the  House. 
If  there  be  one,  however,  towards  -whom  I  have 
seemed,  at  any  moment,  to  exhibit  any  thing  of  in- 
justice or  any  thing  of  impatience,  I  freely  offer  him 
the  only  reparation  in  my  power,  in  this  public 
expression  of  my  sincere  regret. 

We  have  been  associated,  gentlemen,  during  a 
most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  desig- 
nate another  era  in  the  modern  annals  of  mankind, 
which  has  been  signalized  by  so  rapid  a  succession 
of  startling  political  changes. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  powers  of  the  earth 
have  almost  everywhere  else  been  shaken,  that  while 
more  than  one  of  the  mightiest  monarchies  and 
stateliest  empires  of  Europe  have  tottered  or  have 
fallen,  our  own  American  Eepublio  has  stood  firm. 

Let  us  rejoice  at  the  evidence  which  has  thus  been 
furnished  to  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  of  the  inherent  stability  of  institutions  which 
are  founded  on  the  rock  of  a  written  constitution, 
and  which  are  sustained  by  the  will  of  a  free  and 
intelligent  people. 

And  let  us  hope  and  trust — as  I,  for  one,  most 
fervently  and  confidently  do — that,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  prudent,  conciUatory,  and  patriotic 
counsels,  every  cause  of  domestic  dissension  and 
fraternal  discord  may  be  speedily  done  away,  and 
that  the  States  and  the  people,  whose  Representa- 
tives we  are,  may  be  bound  together  forever  in  a 
firm,  cordial,  and  indissoluble  union. 

Offering  once  more  to  you  all  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  your  kindness,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  your  individual  health  and  happiness,  I 
proceed  to  the  performance  of  the  only  duty  which 
remains  to  me,  by  announcing,  as  I  now  do, 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  stands  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  CONGRESS -FIRST  SESSION. 


BEGUN    AT    THE    CITY    OF    WASHINGTON,    DECEMBER    3,    1849. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


SENATE   AND   HOUSE   OF   EEPRESENTATIYES* 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  3,  1849. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-First  Con- 
gress commenced  this  day,  conformably  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Capi- 
tol, in  the  city  of  Washington. 


*  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Jl/aine.— Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  W.  Bradbury. 
New  Hampshire.— John  P.  Hale,  Moses  Norris,  Jr. 
Massachusetls.— Daniel  Webster,  John  Davis. 
Rhode  Island.— Albert  C.  Greene,  John  H.  Clarke. 
Connecticut.— Roger  B.  Baldwin,  Truman  Smith, 
rermont.— Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  ITpham. 
New  YorA.— Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  William  H.  Seward. 
New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W.  Miller. 
Pennsylvania. — Daniel  Sturgeon,  James  Cooper. 
Delaware.— John  Wales,  Presley  Sprnance. 
Maryland.— DaviA  Stewart,  James  A.  Pearce. 
Virginia.— James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter. 
North  Carolina.— 'WWie  P.  Mangum,  George  E.  Badger. 
South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun,  Arthur  P.  Butler. 
Georgia.— John  M.  Berrien,  William  C.  Dawson. 
Kentucky. — Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Clay. 
Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  Bell. 
Ohio. — Thomas  Corwin,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Louisiana. — Solomon  W.  Downs,  Pierre  Soul6. 
Indiana. — Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Whitcomb. 
Mississippi.— J eSeraon  Davis,  Henry  S.  Foote. 
TZfe'Bois.— Stephen  A.  Douglas,  James  Shields. 
.4ia6ama.— Jeremiah  Clemens,  WilUam  R.  King. 
Missouri, — Thomas  H.  Benton,  David  E.  Atchison. 
Arkansas. — William  K.  Sebastian,  Solon  Borland. 
Florida. — David  L.  Ttilee,  Jackson  Morton. 
Michigan. — Lewis  Cass,  Alpheus  Felch. 
Texas.— Ihomaa  J.  Rusk,  Sam  Houston. 
Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker, 
/oujo.— George  W.  Jones,  Augustus  C.  Dodge. 


Forty-one  Senators  appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  Hon.  Millaed  Fillmore,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Underwood  presented  the  credentials  of 
the  Hon.  Henet  Clat,  elected  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

jlfame.— Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Rufus 
K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  John  Otis,  Cullen 
Sawtelle,  Charles  Stetson. 

New  Hampshire. — Harry  Hibbard,  Charles  H.  Peaslee, 
Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vermont. — William  Hebard,  William  Henry,  James 
Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts. — Charles  Allen,  George  Ashmun,  James 
H.  Duncan,  Orin  Fowler,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Daniel  P.  King, 
Horace  Mann,  Julius  Rockwell,  Robert  0.  Winthrop — 
vacancy. 

Rhode  Jsland.Saihaa  F.  Dixon,  George  G.  King. 

Connecticut. — Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B.  Butler,  Chaun- 
cey  F.  Cleveland,  Loren  P.  Waldo. 

New  York. — Henry  P.  Alexander,  George  R.  Andrews, 
Henry  Bennett,  David  A.  Bokee,  George  Briggs,  James 
Brooks,  Lorenzo  Burrows,  Charles  B.  Clarke,  Harmon  S. 
Conger,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John  A.  King, 
Preston  King,  Orsamus  B.  Matteson,  Thomas  McKissock, 
WilUam  Nelson,  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  Harvey  Putnam, 
Gideon  Reynolds,  Elijah  Risley,  Robert  L.  Rose,  David 
Eumsey,  Jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  ATlraham  M.  Bchermer- 
horn,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  H.  Silvester,  Elbridge  G. 
Spanlding,  John  R.  Thurman,  Walter  Underbill,  Hiram 
Walden,  Hugh  White. 

New  Jersey.- Anire-w  K.  Hay,  James  G.  King,  William 
A.  Newell,  John  Van  Dyke,  Isaac  Wildrick. 

Penrtsylvania.-Cheeier  Butler,  Samuel  Calvin,  Joseph 
Casey,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse  C.  Dickey,  Milo  M. 
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six  years,  commencing  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
1849 ;  which  were  read,  and  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law  was  administered  to  Mr.  Olat, 
and  he  took  Ms  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mangtjm  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  elected  a  Sen- 
ator by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1849 ;  which  were  read,  and  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to  Mr. 
Shields,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuegeon,  ordered  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  acquaint  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
has  assembled,  and  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  each  Senator  be  supplied  during 
the  present  session  with  newspapers,  as  heretofore, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  of  four  daily  newspapers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  the  Sentate  ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE  or  EEPEESENTATITES. 

Monday,  December  3. 

Pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 

Dimmick,  John  Freedley,  Alfred  Q-ilmore,  Moaes  Hamp- 
ton, John  W.  Howe,  Lewis  O.  Levin,  Job  Hann,  James 
X.  McLanahan,  Henry  D.  Moore,  Henry  Nes,  Andrew  J. 
Ogle,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  K.  Beed,  John  Kobbins, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Robs,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  William  Strong, 
James  Thompson,  David  'Wilmot, 

Delaware,— Soixa  "W.  Houston. 

Maryland.— 'Rvihaxi  I.  Bowie,  Alexander  Evans, 'Wil- 
liam T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Hammond,  John  B.  Kerr, 
Robert  M.  McLane. 

Virginia. — Thomas  H.  Averett,  Thomas  H.  Baly,  James 
M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  Henry  A.  Edmundson, 
Thomas  S.  Haymond,  Alexander  R.  Halladay,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, Fayette  McMullen,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S. 
Millson,  Jeremiah  Morton,  Eiohard  Parker,  Paulus  Powell, 
James  A.  Seddon. 

North  CaroKreo.— 'William  S.  Ashe,  Joseph  P.  Caldwell, 
Thomas  L.  Cllngman,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Edmnnd  De. 
berry,  David  Outlaw,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Edward 
Stanly,  Abraham  'W.  Venable. 

South  CoroZmu. —Armistead  Burt,  'William  P.  Colcook, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  John  McQueen,  James  L.  Orr,  Danlei 
'Wallace,  Joseph  A.  'Woodward. 

Georgia.— Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Hugh  A. 
Haralson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen  F.  Owen,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  Marshall  J.  'Wellborn. 

-AfaSoma.— Albert  J.  Alston,  Eranklin  'W.  Bowdon, 
'Williamson  R.  'W.  Cobb,  Sampson  "W.  Harris,  Henry  W. 
HilUard,  David  Hubbard,  Samuel  'W.  Inge. 

Mississippi.— Mhert  G.  Brown,  'Winfleld  S.  Featherston, 
■William  Mc'Willio,  Jacob  Thompson. 

Louisiana. — Charles  M.  Conrad,  John  H.  Harmanson, 
Emile  La  SiSre,  Isaac  B.  Morse. 

OMo.— Joseph  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  David  K. 


and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint 
a  different  day,"  the  House  of  Representatives 
assembled  this  day. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  meridian, 
the  House  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  J. 
■Campbell,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  30th  Congress.  And,  agree- 
ably to  usage,  the  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll  of  Members  in  the  order  of  the  States  and 
Territories.  Before  doing  so,  he  stated  that, 
in  discharging  this  duty,  he  should  call  the 
names  of  such  members  as,  from  prima  fcusie 
evidence  before  him,  he  was  satisfied  had  been 
elected. 

The  roll  having  been  called,  it  appeared  that 
223  Members  had  answered  to  their  names. 

The  Oleek  having  announced  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  Members  elected 
had  answered  to  their  names, 

Mr.  BoTD  moved  that  the  House  do  now 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Speaker,  lowa  wee. 

No  objection  having  been  made — 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
Speaker. 

The  Cleek  announced  the  following  Mem- 
bers as  tellers  to  count  the  vote  :  Mr.  Hilliaed, 
of  Alabama;  Mr.  Steong,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  DuBB,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Millbe,  of 
Ohio. 

The  roll  having  been  called  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  following  was  declared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot : 


Carlter,  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Crowell,  David  T.  Disney, 
Nathan  Evans,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Moses  Hoagland, 
'William  F.  Hunter,  John  K.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris, 
Edson  B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Joseph  M.  Boot,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L.  Taylor,  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  'William  A.  'Whittlesey,  Amos  E.  'Wood. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Daniel  Breck,  George  A.  Cald- 
well, James  L.  Johnson,  Humphrey  Marshall,  John  C. 
Mason,  Finis  E.  McLean,  Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard 
H,  Stanton,  John  B.  Thompson. 

Tenwessee.— Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew  Ewlng,  Mere- 
dith P.  Gentry,  Isham  G.  Harris,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
"W.  Jones,  John  H.  Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  James 
H.  Thomas,  Albert  G.  "Watkins,  Christopher  H.  'Wil- 
liams. 

Indiana. — Nathaniel  Albertson,  "William  J.  Brown,  Cy- 
rus L.  Dunham,  Graham  N.  Fitch,  'Willis  A  Gorman, 
Andrew  J.  Harlan,  George  "W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  McDon- 
ald, Edward  'W.  MeGaughey,  John  L.  Robinson. 

iZKnois.— Edvrard  D.  Baker,  'William  H.  Bissell,  Thomas 
L.  Harris,  John  A.  McOlernand,  'William  A.  Richardson, 
John  'Wentworth,  Timothy  R.  Young. 

il^issouri.— 'William  V.  N.  Bay,  James  B.  Bowlin,  James 
S.  Green,  'Willard  P.  Hall,  John  S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas.— BxybQxi  "W.  Johnson. 

Michigan.— ^ias\ey  S.  Bingham,  Alexander  'W.  Buel] 
'William  Sprague. 

Florida.—!^  Carrington  Cabell. 

Texas.— Yo\aey  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kaufman. 

/oico.— Shepherd  LefSer,  'William  Thompson. 
WjsoojMfn.— Orsamus   Cole,  James  D.  Doty,  Charles 
Durkee. 
Oregon.-B.  R.  Thurston. 

Minnesota. — Henry  H.  Sibley. 
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103 

96 

8 


Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  received  . 
Mr.Wintlirop,  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  David  WUmot,  of  Pennsylvftnia  . 
Mr.  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Chaunoey  F.  Cleveland,  of  Conn. 
Mr.  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia  . 
Mr.  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina  . 
Mr.  David  T.  Disney,  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Eoot,  of  Ohio 


221 

No  gentleman  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number,  the  House  again  proceeded 
to  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  second  time,  when 
the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  was  221 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
111 ;  of  which — 


Ml'.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  rece: 

Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Horace  Mann 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

Mr.  Cleveland    . 

Mr.  Seddon     . 

Mr.  Disney 

Mr.  Durkee     . 

Mr.  P.  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  Woodward 

No  choice. 


ved 


102 
96 
8 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

221 


The  roll  was  then  called  a  third  time,  when 
the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  was  221 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
111 ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  rece; 

Mr.  "Winthrop 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Cleveland    . 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  . 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Meade 

Mr.  Seddon     . 

Mr.  Tuck    . 

Mr.  F.  P.  Stanton  . 

No  choice. 


ved 


102 
96 
7 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

221 


The  House  then  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 
Speaker. 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  fourth  time,  when 
the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  namber  of 
votes  given  was  221 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
111 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .  102 

Mr.  Winthrop 96 

Mr.  Cleveland 2 

Mr.  Wilmot 7 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Vol,  XVI.— 23 


Mr.  Horace  Mann   . 

Mr.  Seddon 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Booth       . 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

No  choice. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

221 


Tuesday,  December  4. 

At  12  o'clock,  M.,  the  House  was  called 
to  order  by  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Esq,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  30th 
Congress. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Yote  for  Speaker. 

Mr.  BoTD,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  proceed  to  ballot  for  Speaker. 

(Several  Voices :  Vote — not  ballot.) 

Mr.  White  said  he  would  like  to  understand 
that  question. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  he  intended,  of  course,  that 
the  House  should  vote,  according  to  usage, 
vivaiioce. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  without  a  division. 

So  the  House  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HiLLiAED,  of  Alabama ;  Mr.  Steonw,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Duee,  of  New  York ;  and 
Mr.  MiLLEE,  of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at 
the  Clerk's  table  as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roll  was  called  for  the  fifth  time,  when 
the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
113 ;  of  which— 


Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received 
Mr.  Winthrop  .... 
Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     .... 
Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Richardson 
Mr.  Cleveland    . 
Mr.  Potter      .... 
Mr.  Haralson      ... 
Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Eoot        .... 


102 
96 
10 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

224 


No  gentleman  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number,  the  House  again  pro- 
ceeded to  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  sixth  time,  when 
the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
113 :  of  which— 


Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  received 

Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     .... 


101 
97 
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Mr.  Mann,  of  Massaclrasetts       .        .  3 

Mr.  Potter 2 

Mr.  Richardson  ....  2 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania     .  1 

Mi:  Cleveland 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Julian 1 

No  choice.  224 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  seventh  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .  100 
Mr.  "Winthrop         ....        97 

Mr.  Wilmot 9 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Mr.  Potter 3 

Mr.  Richardson      ....  3 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts        .        .      3 

Mr.  Boyd 1 

Mr.  Allen 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Cleveland 1 

No  choice.  224 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  eighth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .99 
Mr.  Winthrop         ....        97 

Mr.  Wilmot 9 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Mr.  Potter 4 

Mr.  Maim,  of  Massachusetts   .        .  2 

Mr.  Richardson 2 

Mr.  Boyd 1 

Mr.  Bayly 1 

Mr.  Cleveland         ....  1 

Mr.  Howe 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 


No  choice. 


224 


No  gentleman  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number,  the  House  again  pro- 
ceeded to  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  ninth  time,  when 

the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 

votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 

113;  of  which— 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .  100 

Mr.  Winthrop         ....        97 

Mr.  Wilmot 8 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Mr.  Potter 4 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts    .        .         2 
Mr.  Richardson  ....      2 

Mr.  Cleveland        ....  1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Boyd 1 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas       .        .  1 


The  House  then  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 

Speaker. 

The  roU  was  then  called  a  tenth  time,  when 

the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 

votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 

113;  of  which— 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .     99 
Mr.  Winthrop         ....        97 

Mr.  Wilmot 9 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Mr.  Potter 4 

Mr.  Richardson       ....  3 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts        .        .      2 
Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  2 

Mr.  Cleveland 1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

224 

There  was  no  choice. 

And  then,  on  motion  by  Mr.  JoHSfsON,  of 
Arkansas,  the  House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
to-morrow. 


IN  SENATE. 
Wednesday,  December  6. 
Mr.  Mansum.  ■  I  have  in  my  hand  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  will  send  to  the  Secretary's  table, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  read,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be,  by  unanimous  consent,  acted  upon  im- 
mediately. It  proposes  to  give  aid  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  body  in  the  discharge  of  the  multi- 
farious duties  devolving  upon  him.  I  will  re- 
mark that  it  is  not  without  precedent.  During 
the  whole  period  that  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson  filled  the  ofBce  of  Vice  President  and 
President  of  this  body,  he  was  allowed  a  clerk, 
and'  the  oflBce  was  not  dispensed  with  until  a 
President  pro  tempore  was  elected.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  I  had  the  honor  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  ofiBce  that  the  employment  of  a 
clerk  was  deemed  unnecessary.  I  will  remark, 
in  addition,  that  the  Vice  President  is  suffering 
from  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  him  to  read  or  write  by 
candlelight. 
The  resolution  was  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  be  authorized 
to  employ  a  clerk  during  the  present  sessiOD,  and 
that  such  clerk  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  compensa- 
tion as  heretofore  paid  to  persons  employed  in  that 
capacity. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


No  choice. 


224 


HOUSE  OE  RBPEESENTATIVKS. 

Wednesday,  December  5. 

The  House  was  called  to  order  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Vote  for  Speaker. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  House  again 
proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 
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Mr.  HiLLiAED,  of  Alabama ;  Mr.  Strong,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Dtjeb,  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  MiLLEE,  of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at 
the  desk,  to  act  as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 

The  House  then  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 
Speaker. 

The  roU  was  then  called  the  eleventh  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  223  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112 ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia,  received 

Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  Boot    .... 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Eichardson. 

Mr.  Cleveland    . 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee  . 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York . 

Mr.  Allen  .... 

Mr.  Venable  . 


97 
7 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

223 

No  gentleman  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number,  the  House  again  proceeded 
to  vote. 

The  roU  was  then  called  a  twelfth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  223  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112  ;  of  which — 
.     Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .    97 
Mr.  "Winthrop         ....        97 

Mr.  Eoot 7 

Mr.  Gentry     .....  5 

Mr.  Potter 5 

Mr.  Eichardson       ....  4 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts       .        .      2 
Mr.  Cleveland         ....  2 

Mr.  Harmanson 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Allen 1 

Mr.  Booth 1 

223 

No  gentleman  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number,  the  House  again  proceeded 
to  vote. 

Th6  roll  was  then  called  a  thirteenth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  223  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112  ;  of  which — ■ 
Mr.  Winthrop  received      ,-       .        .98 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     ...        93 

Mr.  Potter 9 

Mr.  Eoot 7 

Mr.  Eichardson 6 

Mr.  Gentry     .        .        .        ,        .  5 

Mr.  Cleveland 2 

Mr.  Allen 1 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Alabama      ...      1 
Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts    .        .         1 


No  choice. 


223 


The  roU  was  then  called  the  fourteenth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  223 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 

.     89 

Mr.  Potter      .        .        .        . 

10 

Mr.  Eichardson 

.       8 

Mr.  Eoot         .        .        .        . 

7 

Mr.  Gentry 

.      5 

Mr.  Cleveland 

3 

Mr.  Allen  .... 

.      1 

Mr.  Kau&nan  .        .        .        . 

1 

No  choice.  223 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 

the  House  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 

12  o'clock. 


IN  SENATE. 

TBTcnRSDAT,  December  6. 

Mr.  Calhotw  presented  the  credentials  of 
the  Hon.  Jekemiah  Clemens,  elected  a  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  ;  which  were  read, 
and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thuebdat,  December  6. 
The  House  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock, 
by  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
late  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Vote  for  Speaker. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ■Wbntwoeth,  the  House 
again  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Steong  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ddee  of  New  York,  and  Millee 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
table,  as  tellers,  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  fifteenth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  225 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .101 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     ...        89 

Mr.  Potter 10 

Mr.  Eichardson      ....  9 

Mr.  Tuck 7 

Mr.  Gentry 5 

Mr.  Cleveland 2 

Mr.  AUen 1 

Mr.  Bocock 1 

No  choice.  225 

The  roll  was  then  called  for  the  sixteenth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
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number  of  votes  given  in  was  226  ; 
to  a  choice  113 ;  of  which — 


necessary 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 

.  100 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     . 

rs 

Mr.  Richardson  . 

.    19 

Mr.  Potter      .        .        .        . 

16 

Mr.  Tuck   .... 

.      8 

Mr.  Gentry     .        .        .        . 

5 

Mr.  Cleveland    . 

.      2 

Mr.  Daniel      .        .        .        . 

1 

Mr.  Boot    .... 

.      1 

No  choice. 

225 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  seventeenth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  225  ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  "Winthrop  received 
Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Eichardson '. 
Mr.  Potter      . 
Mr.  Tuck    . 
Mr.  Gentry     . 
Mr.  MoOlernand 
Mr.  Cleveland 
Mr.  Allen  . 
Mr.  Burt 

No  choice. 


100 

66 

25 

17 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

225 


The  roll  was  called  the  eighteenth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  225 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  :  of  which — 


100 

63 

26 

18 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

225 
There  was  no  choice ; 

"When,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  House 
adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock. 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Eichardson  . 
Mr.  Potter 
Mr.  Tuck   . 
Mr.  Gentry     . 
Mr.  Cleveland    . 
Mr.  'Wellborn 
Mr.  McClemand 
Mr.  Preston  King  . 


Feidat,  December  7. 
Vote  for  Speaker. 

The  House  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 
Speaker. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Stbon&  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ditee  of  New  York,  and  Millbe 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
table  as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roU  was  then  called  the  nineteenth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  waa  225 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  118  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     . 

Mr.  Eichardson  . 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Bowdon   . 

Mr.  McClemand 

Mr.  Booth      .        .        . 

No  choice. 


101 

63 

29 

15 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

225 


The  roll  was  called  for  the  twentieth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  225  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 

.  102 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     . 

62 

Mr.  Eichardson  . 

.    28 

Mr.  Potter      .... 

18 

Mr.  Wilmot 

.      7 

Mr.  Gentry     .... 

5 

Mr.  Featherston 

.      1 

Mr.  McClemand 

1 

Mr.  Booth  .... 

.      1 

No  choice. 

225 

The  roU  was  called  the  twenty-first  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  225  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 

.  102 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia      . 

66 

Mr.  Eichardson . 

.    23 

Mr.  Potter      .... 

19 

Mr.  Wilmot 

.      7 

Mr.  Gentry     .... 

5 

Mr.  Hall     .... 

.      1 

Mr.  McClemand     . 

1 

Mr.  Booth .... 

.      1 

No  choice. 

225 

The  roU  was  then  called  the  twenty-second 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  225 ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .  102 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia      ...  65 

Mr.  Eichardson 23 

Mr.  Potter 18 

Mr.  Wihnot 7 

Mr.  Gentry 5 

Mr.  Strong 2 

Mr.  Morse 1 

Mr.  McClemand        ....  1 

Mr.  Booth 1 

No  choice.  225 

The  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
12  o'clock. 
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IN  SENATE. 

Saturday,  December  8. 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock,  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Pbakok  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
Hon.  David  Stewaet,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  Revbedt  Johnson  ;  which  were  read, 
and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  Stewaet,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

After  a  brief  interval,  there  being  no  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate — 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESBNTATIVES. 

Sattjedat,  December  8. 
Vote  for  Speaker. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  "Wentwoeth,  the  House 
agaiji  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker,  viva  wee. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Steong  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dtjee  of  New  York,  and  Millee 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
table,  as  tellers,  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  twenty-third 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
nnmljer  of  votes  given  was  225  ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  'Winthrop  received 


Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georg; 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Richardson 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Miller 

Mr.  Strong 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Bayly  . 

Mr.  McDowell 

Mr.  Boyd  . 

Mr.  Disney     . 

Mr.  McGlernand 

Mr.  Meade 

Mr.  Thomas 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Inge 

Mr.  Booth 

No  choice. 


102 
31 
29 
23 
7 
5 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

225 


The  roU  was  then  called  the  twenty-fourth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  224 ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received      .        .        .102 

Mr.  Potter 40 

Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia         .        .        .16 
Mr.  Richardson      ,        .        .        .        16 

Mr.  Boyd 14 

Mr.  Miller 8 

Mr.  Wilmot Y 

Mr.  Strong 5 

Mr.  Gentry 5 


Mr.  Bayly 
Mr.  Meade 
Mr.  McDowell 
Mr.  Disney 
Mr.  Thomas    . 
Mr.  Green 
Mr.  McGlernand 
Mr.  Booth  . 


No  choice.  226 

The  roll  was  then  called  a  twenty-fifth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  225 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which— 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .  102 

Mr.  Potter 48 

Mr.  Boyd 22 

Mr.  Richardson       .        .        .        .        13 
Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia         ...      9 

Mr.  MiUer 8 

_  Mr.  Wilmot 8 

'Mr.  Gentry 5 

Mr.  McGlernand         ....      2 

Mr.  Bayly 2 

Mr.  Booth 1 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana  ...  1 

Mr.  Inge i 

Mr.  McDowell        ....  1 

Mr.  Meade 1 

Mr.  Thomas 1 

Mr.  Wallace i 


No  choice. 


225 


Mr.  Haealson  rose  and  said,  that  as  this 
was  Saturday,  and  as  there  was  little  or  no 
probability  that  a  Speaker  could  be  elected  to- 
day, he  would  move  that  the  House  adjourn 
until  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  (Ories  of 
"  Agreed  "— "  No  "— "  Another  vote.")  Tellers 
on  the  motion  were  asked  and  refused. 

And  the  question  was  then  taken  and  decided 
in  the  negative. 
So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 
The  roU  was  called  for  the  twenty-sixth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  225  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received      .        .        .  102 

Mr.  Potter gl 

Mr.  Boyd 22 

Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia     ...  7 

Mr.  Wilmot 7 

Mr.  Richardson       ....  6 

Mr.  Miller  - Q 

Mr.  Gentry 6 

Mr.  Bayly 2 

Mr.  La  S§re 1 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Alabama     ...       1 
Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Thomas 1 

Mr.  McGlernand     ....  1 

Mr.  Meade i 

Mr.  Booth '1 


No  choice. 


225 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Wentwoeth,  the  House 
then  again  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  twenty-seventh 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  225  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .102 

Mr.  Potter 70 

Mr.  Boyd 17 

Mr.  Wilmot 7 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Gentry     . 
Mr.  Miller  . 
Mr.  Eichardson 


Mr.  Bayly  . 

Mr.  Booth 

Mr.  Hackett 

Mr.  Meade 

Mr.  Thomas 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi 

Mr.  Woodward 

No  choice. 


5 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 

225 


The  roU  was  then  called  the  twenty-eighth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary 
to  a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received      .        .        .  101 

Mr.  Potter 76 

Mr.  Boyd 14 

Mr.  Wihnot 7 

Mr.  Oobb,  of  Georgia         .        .        .5 

Mr.  Gentry   , 5 

Mr.  Eichardson 4 

Mr.  Miller 3 

Mr.  Bayly 2 

Mr.  Green 1 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi  ...      1 
Mr.  Woodward       ....  1 

Mr.  McOlemand         ....      1 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania     .  1 

Mr.  Meade 1 

Mr.  Booth 1 

224 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  House  adjourn 
until  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  appointed — Messrs. 
Peok  of  Vermont,  and  Hampton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — ayes  118,  noes  not  counted. 

So  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
12  o'clock,  M. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  December  10. 

The  Journal  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Sbwaed  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  flies  of  the  Senate  the  papers  of  Barclay, 
Livingston  and  others,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ; 
which  was  granted. 


After  an  interval  of  some  time,  and  there 
being  no  business  before  the  Senate,  on  mo- 
tion— 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  December  10. 
The  Journal  of  Saturday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Yote  for  Speaker. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Wentwoeth,  the  House 

again  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 
Messrs.  Hilliakd  of  Alabama,  Steono  of 

Pennsylvania,  Dube  of  New  York,  and  Millee 

of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 

table  as  teDers  to  count  the  votes. 

The  roU  was  then  called  the  twenty-ninth 

time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 

number  of  votes  given  was  224 ;  necessary  to 

a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received 
Mr.  Potter 
Mr.  Green  . 
Mr.  Wilmot    . 
Mr.  Boyd  . 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 
Mr.  Gentry 
Mr.  MiUer 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana 
Mr.  Eichardson      ....  1 

Mr.  McWiUie 1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee      .        .  1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

Mr.  Bowdon 1 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland  ...      1 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Alabama  ...  1 

Mr.  Meade 1 

Mr.  Bayly 1 

Mr.  Kaufman 1 


102 
76 
10 
6 
5 
6 
6 
3 


No  choice. 


224 


The  roU  was  then  called  the  thirtieth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        ,        ,  102 

Mr.  Potter 77 

Mr.  Green 12 

Mr.  Wilmot 6 

Mr.  Gentry         .        .        .        •        .      5 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     ...         5 

Mr.  Boyd 4 

Mr.  Miller 4 

Mr.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  Kaufman  . 

Mr.  Eichardson  . 

Mr.  McQueen 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  Meade 

Mr.  Bayly  . 

Mr.  Durkee    . 

No  choice. 
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The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirty -first  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .  101 

Mr.  Potter Y8 

Mr.  Green 10 

Mr.  Wilmot 6 


Mr.  Boyd  . 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb 

Mr.  Miller 

Mr.  Bayly . 

Mr.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  Horace  Mann 

Mr.  Kaufman . 

Mr.  Durkee 

Mr.  Ooloook    . 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  Sampson  W.  Harris  . 

Mr.  Meade 

No  choice. 


5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

224 


Mr.  MoESE  rose  and  said  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  resolution  which  he  offered  after  con- 
sultation with  a  very  few  friends  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  none  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  but  which,  in  his 
judgment,  was  calculated  to  terminate  what 
was  now  beginning  to  be  a  ridiculous  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

The  resolution  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  as 
follows  : 

Whereas,  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  have 
each  received  more  than  one  hundred  votes,  on  a 
large  number  of  ballots : 

jBe  it  resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
required  to  place  the  names  of  Howell  Cobb  and 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  a  box,  and  the  first  name 
drawn  out  by  one  of  the  pages  shall  be  Speaker  of 
the  Thirty-First  Congress. 

The  country  looked  at  this  House,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  it  organized.  There  were,  it  was 
well  known,  a  few  individuals  who  had  ob- 
stinately been  voting  against  either  of  the  can- 
didates which  had  been  brought  forward,  and 
would  continue  to  vote  against  either  of  the  can- 
didates who  might  be  brought  forward  by  the 
two  great  parties  of  this  country.  This  would 
forever  prevent  an  organization  of  the  House, 
upon  the  plan  under  which  they  were  now 
proceeding.  It  was  due  to  the  legislation  of 
this  country  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
great  parties  should  have  the  control  of  the  or- 
ganization of  this  body.  Those  members  who 
differed  from  the  great  body  of  the  House,  who 
could  not  find  an  acceptable  man  in  either  of 
the  great  parties,  still  persisted  in  preventing 
the  organization.  He  desired  to  see  this  con- 
test terminated.  The  House  had  indicated,  by 
a  large  number  of  votings,  that  the  two  gentle- 
men selected  by  their  respective  parties  each 
commanded  almost  a  majority  of  the  House. 
Both  these  gentlemen,  (without  intending  any 


invidious  distinction,)  it  was  admitted,  were 
as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
Speaker  as  any  gentlemen  who  could  be  se- 
lected from  this  House. 

If  he  could  see,  in  the  future,  any  hope  of 
electing  a  Speaker,  he  would  not  have  offered 
this  proposition  to  refer  the  decision  of  the 
question  to  chance.  But  circumstances  being 
as  they  were,  he  proposed  that  the  narfes  of 
Robert  0.  Wintheop  and  Howell  Cobb — 
each  of  whom  had  received  more  than  one 
hundred  votes  upon  a  large  number  of  votings 
— should  be  placed  in  a  box,  and  that  one  of 
the  pages  should  draw  out  a  name,  and  the 
gentleman  whose  name  was  first  drawn  should 
be  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  knew  that  there 
might,  and  probably  would  be,  objections  made 
to  this  proposition,  and  that  it  might  seem 
wrong  to  gentlemen  that  so  important  a  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  chance.  But 
graver  questions  than  this  had  been  decided  in 
the  same  way.  He  desired,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  clear  himself  and  the  House  of  the  ridiculous 
attitude  of  spending  day  after  day  in  further 
voting,  without  the  least  hope  of  coming  to  a 
successful  result. 

Mr.  Beown,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

The  first  question  being  on  this  motion — 

Mr.  EooT  said  he  regretted  that  they  should 
be  in  so  unfortunate  a  predicament ;  that  the 
great  body  of  the  House  should  have  been 
struggling  so  long  to  organize,  and  have  been 
defeated  in  all  their  efforts  by  a  few  obstinate 
members ;  for  that  was  about  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  were,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
(Mr.  MoESB.)  Two  hundred  and  twenty  gen- 
tlemen, perfectly  well  disposed  to  organize  the 
House,  and  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
country — constituting  the  two  great  parties,  to 
one  of  which,  it  was  claimed,  the  Speaker  cer- 
tainly belonged — had  (to  use  the  expression  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  which  he,  Mr. 
E.,  would  not  use  on  his  own  account)  brought 
themselves  to  a  ridiculous  situation !  Now,  if 
there  was  one  thing  in  this  matter  more  ridic- 
ulous than  another,  it  was  that  this  confession 
should  have  been  made  by  any  gentleman  rep- 
resenting either  of  these  great  parties.  That 
two  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen,  well-dis- 
posed, patriotic,  intelligent  men,  belonging  to 
the  two  great  parties — to  one  of  which,  it  was 
said,  belonged  the  organization  of  the  House — 
could  not  of  themselves  organize,  but  had  to 
get  up  a  gambling  resolution,  a  lottery,  (a 
laugh,)  in  which  there  were  just  as  many 
blanks  as  prizes,  (renewed  laughter,)  have  a 
drawing,  and  call  upon  one  of  their  little  pages 
(if  he  understood  the  resolution  correctly)  to 
intervene  and  help  these  two  great  parties  out 
of  the  difiSculty,  (laughter.) 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  said  they 
were  in  a  ridiculous  situation.  He  (Mr.  E.) 
would  never  have  said  that.  He  did  not  see 
any  thing  ridiculous  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
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House,  or  meeting,  or  whatever  they  may  call 
their  assemblage.  They  had  been  characterized 
by  great  order  and  decorum.  But  he  believed 
they  would  deserve  to  be  characterized  as  a 
ridiculous  assemblage,  if  they  resorted  to  such 
means  to  get  a  Speaker  as  was  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Now,  he  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  give  advice  to  either  of  the 
two^great  parties;  but  as  he  was  willing  to 
take  it,  he  might  perhaps  offer  a  little — that 
was,  for  each  to  stand  up  and  die  game.  Let 
me  tell  these  two  gi-eat  parties  that  they  have 
not  got  us  into  a  Philadelphia  Convention  nor 
into  a  Baltimore  Convention ;  there  is  no  yell- 
ing a  man  down  here  yet. 

(A  voice :  Nor  into  a  Buffalo  Convention.) 

No,  (said  Mr.  E.,)  nor  into  a  Buffalo  Con- 
vention. If  you  had,  you  would  have  had  a 
Speaker  long  ago — as  good  a  one  as  you  will 
get  after  all  your  labors. 

They  had  heard  (he  proceeded  to  say)  some- 
thing from  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Vbnable,)  who  had  said  that  both  par- 
ties were  patriotic  in  their  efforts  to  elect  a 
Speaker  and  organize  the  House,  and  that  if 
half  a  dozen  individuals  saw  fit  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  defeating  the  organization  of 
the  House,  why !  the  blame  would  be  on  them, 
(a  laugh,)  and  that  they  would  be  called  to  an 
account  by  their  constituents.  That  was  the 
very  accountability  he  (Mr.  K.)  courted.  Let 
every  gentleman  look  to  his  own  constituents, 
if  he  pleased,  or  to  the  authority  which  con- 
trolled him.  Gentlemen  needed  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  reminding  him  of  what  he  owed  to 
his  constituents,  they  and  he  would  arrange 
that.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  be- 
longed to  a  small  party.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  the  majority  of  the 
House  denouncing  a  few  men  who  did  not  act 
with  them.  In  the  days  of  the  Mexican  war 
there  were  fourteen  who  were  denounced  as 
"  traitors,"  because  they  did  not  see  fit  to  vote 
with  the  majority  of  the  House. 

They  settled  that  matter  with  their  constit- 
uents ;  he  (Mr.  K.)  did,  and  he  was  here ; 
while  some  gentlemen  who  had  denounced  him 
as  a  "traitor,"  had  endeared  themselves  so 
much  to  their  constituents  that  they  kept  them 
at  home.  He  concluded  by  remarking  that  he 
hoped  they  would  have  action  upon  this  reso- 
lution in  a  direct  form,  so  that  the  vote  might 
go  to  the  country,  and  the  position  of  gentle- 
men, on  all  sides,  be  distinctly  understood. 
He  thanked  the  Clerh  for  his  attention,  saying 
he  believed  he  was  about  the  only  one  who  had 
heard  him,  (merriment.) 

Mr.  WooDWABD  said :  The  remarks  that  have 
just  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Moesb)  entitle  me,  if  they  do  not  make  it 
my  duty,  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  he  has  in- 
troduced. 

I  belong  to  no  faction  on  this  floor.  I  am 
connected  with  no  set  of  men  organized  to  run 
a  particular  candidate.    I  have  indicated  no 


man  who  I  insist  on  having  elected,  as  others 
have.  I  have  voted  for  several  gentlemen,  as 
many  I  beheve  from  free  States  as  from  slave 
States ;  and  am  ready  to  vote  for  others.  For 
the  nominee  of  what  is  called  the  Democratic 
caucus,  I  confess  I  have  not  voted ;  and  if  I 
could  with  propriety  assign  my  reason  for  not 
so  voting,  it  may  be  that  there  are  not  ten  men 
upon  this  floor  who  would  not  justify  me. 
But,  sir,  how  shall  I  defend  that  vote  ?  Shall 
I  make  a  personal  attack  on  the  nominee? 
That  I  could  not  do  without  violating  all  those 
proprieties  which  I  have  been  educated  to  ob- 
serve, and  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  cease  to 
regard.  And  I  reprobate  the  course  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Ven- 
ABLE,)  as  I  do  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  (Mr.  Moese,)  in  making  issues 
against  gentlemen,  which  they  cannot  meet, 
without  going  into  the  discussion  of  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  candidates.  How  do  you  know 
what  justification  I  might  be  able  to  make  for 
not  voting  for  the  nominee  of  a  majority  of 
what  is  called  the  Democratic  party  ?  If  it 
were  lawful  to  make  such  a  question  here,  I 
believe  I  could  convince  more  members  than 
have  voted  for  both  the  party  nominees,  that  I 
am  justifiable  in  voting  against  him.  I  dis- 
agree with  those  gentlemen  who  would  de- 
stroy the  individuality  of  Eepresentatives  and 
convert  them  into  mere  machines,  to  be  moved 
by  party  caucuses.  The  candidate  of  a  caucus 
is  always  a  compromise  candidate ;  I  cannot 
compromise  with  such  politicians  as  have  been 
engaged  in  making  the  nomination  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  appears  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  vote  as  a  majority  may  dictate.  Sir, 
what  right  has  the  majority  to  control  my 
vote  ?  I  consent  that  the  majority  must  de- 
cide questions ;  their  vote  must  prevail  against 
that  of  the  minority  ;  but  the  minority  has  as 
perfect  a  right  to  an  independent  vote  as  the 
majority.  My  right  to  vote  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  aU  the  members  on  this  floor ;  and  if  I 
thought  myself  right,  I  would  vote  against  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States,  and  would  in- 
terfere with  no  rights  of  theirs  in  doing  so. 

I  say,  I  have  no  candidate  of  my  own,  but 
am  ready  to  vote  for  any  unobjectionable  one. 
Between  the  two  candidates  of  caucus,  my  vote 
never  would  have  decided  the  question;  no 
candidate  has  ever  been  so  nearly  elected,  that 
my  vote  would  have  produced  an  election. 

Whenever  the  numerical  relations  of  two 
candidates  are  such  that  I  can  decide  the  case 
between  them,  my  purpose  has  been  to  do  so. 
But  as  matters  have  stood,  my  vote  for  either 
would  have  been  a  mere  complimentary  one, 
or  in  subservience  to  the  authority  of  caucus. 
And  I  never  can  give  a  complimentary  vote  to 
either  nominee,  nor  shall  I  recognize  the  au- 
thbrity  of  caucus  to  dictate  a  vote  I  could  not 
justify  myself  in  giving. 

In  alluding  to  objections  against  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Cobb,)  notMng  of  a 
personal  nature  is  meant,  nor  any  thing  reilect- 
ing  on  his  character  as  a  man. 

Mr.  MoESB  said,  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
he  desired  to  say  one  single  word  in  reply  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
KooT.)  That  gentleman  had  the  peculiar  fac- 
ulty, whenever  he  rose,  of  putting  the  House 
in  a  good  mood ;  but  he  (Mr.  M.)  confessed  he 
thought  ridicule  and  laughter  no  very  valid 
answer  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  had  the  honor  to  introduce. 

One  week  had  elapsed,  and  they  were  fur- 
ther from  an  organization  than  they  were  the 
day  they  took  their  seats.  It  was  no  answer 
to  teU  him  that  it  was  a  "  gambling  "  transac- 
tion. The  House  had  the  right  to  elect  the 
manner  of  selecting  their  Speaker ;  and  when 
a  plan  was  presented  which  afforded  to  every 
gentleman  the  opportunity  of  saying  whether 
one  of  two  gentlemen  avowedly  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties — gentlemen  of  known  ex- 
perience, and  who  had  commanded  larger  votes 
than  any  other  two  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
probably  could  command — should  fill  the  chair, 
ridicule  would  not  divert  him  from  the  support 
of  what  he  believed  would  be  a  fair,  open,  cor- 
rect manner  of  giving  to  this  body  an  organiza- 
tion, and  relieving  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country  from  the  ridicule  (he  used  the  expres- 
sion) which  had  been  brought  upon  them  by 
a  few  individuals.  He  did  not  charge  the 
Whig  or  the  Democratic  party  with  being  the 
cause  of  disorganization.  Other  persons  were 
responsible.  Both  these  parties  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  honest,  serious  in  their  en- 
deavors to  give  to  this  body  an  organization, 
and  proceed  with  the  public  business ;  and  if 
they  did  not  succeed,  it  would  be  from  no  fail- 
ure on  their  part  to  present,  and,  as  long  as 
was  reasonable,  to  stand  by,  two  men  who 
were  qualified  in  every  respect  to  fill  the  chair. 
He  was  not  invading  the  right  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  who  thought  he  had  the 
right  to  vote  upon  all  great  questions,  and  that 
every  Representative  from  every  Congressional 
district  had  the  right  to  be  heard.  They  would 
be  heard  if  this  resolution  were  adopted.  They 
had  the  right  to  change  the  manner  of  voting, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  sense  of  the  House  in  any 
way  which  the  majority  saw  fit.  They  might 
insert  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  Speaker  in  a 
resolution,  as  they  had  before  done  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  French,  who  was  made  Clerk  in  that 
way,  and  in  other  cases,  and  all  gentlemen 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  did  not  like  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party,  he  could  vote  against  their  resolution ; 
and  if  he  did  not  like  the  nominee  of  his  own 
party,  he  could  also  vote  against  such  a  resolu- 
tion. 

It  was  a  question  which  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  this  body.  Would  they  sit 
here  and  allow  a  few  gentlemen  to  defeat  all 
their  attempts  at  an  organization,  until  the 


pubUc  press  should  cry  shame  upon  the  Eep- 
resentatives  of  the  people?  He  trusted  not. 
He  trusted  that  gentlemen  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  this  resolution,  which  would 
be.  to  give  them  one  of  two  gentlemen,  either 
of  whom  was  well  qualified  to  fill  the  chair. 
Gentlemen  had  told  the  House  that  they  would 
sit  here  and  vote  for  months  before  they  would 
change  their  position.  If  there  were  any  prob- 
ability of  their  changing  their  votes  so  as  to 
result  in  an  election,  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
continuing  to  vote ;  but  gentlemen  knew  they 
would  not  get  a  Speaker  which  belonged  to 
one  of  the  two  great  parties.  He  trusted  gen- 
tlemen would  refiect,  and  so  vote  as  to  extri- 
cate the  House  from  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  they  were  now  placed. 

Mr.  Beown,  of  Mississippi,  hoped  that  this 
discussion  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  The 
House  had  been  entertained  with  a  comedy 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Eoot,) 
with  something  like  a  tragedy  from  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Woodwaed,) 
and  an  afterpiece  from  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  (Mr.  Moese.)  He  hoped  now  that 
the  play  would  be  brought  to  a  close.  He 
trusted  that  the  question  would  not  further 
be  discussed,  but  that  the  vote  would  now  be 
taken  on  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Eoot.  What  will  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  gain  by  laying  the  resolution  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  Beoww.  We  will  then  have  another 
vote. 

Mr.  Eoot.  We  shall  gain  nothing.  If  laid 
upon  the  table,  the  House  can  take  it  up  again 
at  any  time. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative  without  a  division. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wentwoeth  now  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Speaker,  i)iiia  i}oce. 

Mr.  Bowie  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  read  for  infor- 
mation ; 

Resolved,  That  the  organization  of  this  House 
cannot  longer  be  suspended,  without  jeopardizing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Representa- 
tives, and  exciting  their  just  apprehensions  tliat  the 
spirit  of  party  has  triumphed  over  the  deliberate 
reason  of  this  assembly. 

Resolved,  That  each  party,  and  every  member  of 
each  party  in  this  House,  is  under  the  most  solemn 
obligations  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  give  up  to  their  country  their 
personal  and  party  predilection.". 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of be  elected,  by 

ballot,  who  shall  recommend  to  this  House  suitable 
persons,  to  fill  the  ofiSces  of  the  Speaker  and  Clerk 
of  this  House,  and  that  the  committee  report  by 
12  o'clock,  to-morrow. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Wentwoeth  insisted  on  his  motion,  and 

the  question  thereon  having  been  taken  and 

decided  in  the  affirmative — 
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The  House  decided  that  it  would  proceed  to 
the  election  of  Speaker,  viva  voce. 

Mr.  PoTTES  rose,  and  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  felt  highly  flattered  by  the  vote  which 
had  been  given  to  him.  Conceiving,  however, 
that  the  majority  did  not  lean  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  not  desiring  to  embarrass  the  action 
of  the  House,  he  hoped  his  friends  would 
make  no-further  use  of  his  name. 

The  roU  was  called  for  the   thirty-second 

time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 

number  of  votes  given  in  was  224;  necessary 

to  a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  'Winthrop  received      .        .        .  101 

Mr.  W.  J.  Brown   ....        63 

Mr.  Boyd 15 

Mr.  Disney 13 

Mr.  H.  Cobb 10 

Mr.  Wilmot 6 

Mr.  Gentry 5 

Mr.  Green 5 

Mr.  Strong 3 

Mr.  Miller 3 

Mr.  James  Thompson         ...      3 
Mr.  McOlernand     ....  1 

Mr.  Horace  Mann       ....      1 

Mr.  Meade 1 

Mr.  F.  P.  Stanton      ....      1 
Mr.  A.  G.  Brown    ....  1 

Mr.  Potter 1 

Ml".  Durkee 1 


No  choice. 


224 


Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays ;  which  were  refused. 

Tellers  were  asked  and  appointed,  (Messrs. 
Cabell,  of  Florida,  and  Bowlin.) 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in 
the  negative — ayes,  92,  noes  100. 

So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  SwEETSBB  rose  and  otfered  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas  this  House  has  balloted  seven  days  for 
Speaker  without  an  election,  it  is  manifest  that, 
from  present  indications,  no  organization  can  now 
be  hoped  for :   Therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  the  Senate  concurring,  this 
House  stand  adjourned  until  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850,  at  twelve  o'clock. 


Tttesdat,  December  11. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Vote  for  Speaker. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wentwoeth,  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker,  viva  voce. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Steong  of 
Peimaylvania,  Duee  of  New  York,  and  Millee 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
table  as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirty-third 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary 
to  a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received 

Mr.  William  J.  Brown 


Mr.  Boyd  . 

Mr.  Disney     . 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Gentry     . 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb 

Mr.  Horace  Mann   . 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  Bayly 

Mr.  Meade 

Mr.  Durkee    . 

No  choice. 


101 
80 
15 


5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

224 


The  roH  was  then  called  the  thirty-fourth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  224 ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  :  of  which — 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana   . 

.  101 
84 

Mr.  Boyd 

Mr.  Disney     .... 
Mr.  Wilmot        .... 

.    12 

7 

.      6 

Mr.  Gentry     .... 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts   . 

5 

.      5 

1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee 

.      1 

Mr.  Bayly      .... 
Mr.  Meade         .... 

1 

.      1 

Mr.  Durkee    .... 

1 

No  choice. 

224 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirty-fifth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received 
Mr.  William  J.  Brown    . 

.  101 

88 

Mr.  Boyd 

Mr.  Wihnot    .... 

.     12 
5 

Mr.  Morehead    .... 

.      5 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb   . 

5 

Mr.  Disney         .... 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  . 

.      4 
1 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton  . 

.      1 

Mr.  Meade      .... 

1 

Mr.  Durkee        .... 

.      1 

No  choice. 


224 


The  roll  was  called  for  the  thirty-sixth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 

.  101 


Mr.  Winthrop  received 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Boyd   . 

Mr.  Morehead 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 


97 
7 
5 
6 
4 
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Mr.  Durkee 1 

Ml-.  McDowell        ....  1 

Mr.  Meade 1 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachnsetts    .        .  1 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee  ...  1 

ITo  choice.  224 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirty-seventh 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  224 ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 


Mr.  "W.  J.  Brown  received 

.  lor 

Mr.  Winthrop 

.       101 

Mr.  Wilmot        .        .        .        . 

.      6 

Mr.  Morehead 

5 

Mr.  Horace  Mann 

.      1 

Mr.  Boyd        .... 

1 

Mr.  F.  P.  Stanton-      . 

.      1 

Mr.  Durkee     .... 

1 

Mr.  McDoweH    .        .        .        . 

.      1 

No  choice. 

224 

The  roll  was  called  for  the  thirty-eighth 

time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 

number  of  votes  given  in  was  225  ;  necessary 

to  a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  received       .     109 

Mr.  Winthrop        .        .        .        .        100 

Mr.  Wilmot 6 

Mr.  Morehead 6 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachuestts      .        .        1 

Mr.  Boyd 1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

Mr.  Vinton 1 

Mr.  McDowell 1 


No  choice. 


225 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirty-ninth 

time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 

number  of  votes  given  was  226 ;  necessary  to 

a  choice  114 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  "William  J.  Brown  received .       .     109 

Mr.  "Winthrop        ....        101 

Mr.  Wilmot 7 

Mr.  Morehead 6 

Mr.  Boyd 1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

Mr.  Vinton 1 

Mr.  McDowell 1 


No  choice. 


226 


Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  at  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  WiNTHEOP  rose  and  said  he  desired  to 
say  to  the  members  here  assembled  that  it  was 
well  known  to  many  of  his  friends,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had 
thus  far  honored  him  with  their  support,  that 
he  should  have  withdrawn  his  name  long  ago 
from  this  protracted  contest  if  they  had  allowed 
him  to  do  so.    He  had  repeatedly  expressed  to 


them  his  personal  desire  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  organization  of  the 
House,  or  indeed  of  any  organization,  believing 
that  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,  that 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  demanded 
that  an  organization  of  some  sort  should  be  ef- 
fected without  delay.  But  as  he  had  seen  his 
friends  continuing  to  persist  in  the  idea  that  his 
name  was  at  their  control,  and  not  under  his 
own,  he  had,  therefore,  allowed  the  contest  to 
go  on,  as  it  had  gone  on,  until  this  moment. 
He  now  begged  leave  to  say  publicly,  as  he  had 
heretofore  often  said  privately,  that  nothing 
could  give  him  greater  pain  than  to  imagine 
for  an  instant  that  he  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  organization  of  this  House  which  might  be 
effected,  and  much  more  in  the  way  of  any 
organization  which  could  be  effected  by  his 
friends.  He  desired  to  say  to  them  all  that, 
while  he  thanked  them  cordially  for  the  de- 
voted support  which  they  had  given  him,  it 
would  afford  him  the  utmost  satisfaction  if  they 
could  concentrate  their  efforts  on  some  other 
candidate ;  and  he  should  most  cordially  unite 
with  them  on  any  other  candidate  whom  they 
might  adopt. 

Mr.  Thompson,  remarking  that  he  knew  it 
was  not  in  order  to  debate  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ, said  that  he  had  from  the  very  beginning 
voted  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as 
candidate  for  Speaker,  and  should  continue  so 
to  do.  He  regretted  that  the  gentleman  should 
see  fit  to  withdraw  his  name.  He  (Mr.  T.) 
would  prefer  him  to  any  other  gentleman  in 
this  body,  for  his  known  ability  and  experience. 
But  if  the  gentleman  insisted  upon  withdrawing 
his  name  as  one  of  the  nominees,  those  gentle- 
men who  had  supported  him  wanted  time  to  de- 
liberate and  concertmeasures.  As  a  matter  of 
justice  and  equity,  therefore,  he  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn ;  and  he  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  demand 
of  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  they  were  ordered. 

And  the  question  was  then  taken,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative— yeas  110,  nays  114. 

So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  OoBB,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  vote  for  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Cobb,)  by  sub- 
stituting a  resolution  that  "William  J.  Beown, 
of  Indiana,  be  declared  the  duly  elected  Speaker 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Meadb  submitted  that  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Cobb)  was 
out  of  order,  because  the  election  of  Speaker 
was  the  regular  business  before  the  House 
unless  that  business  were  superseded  by  some 
other. 

Mr.  Bakbk,  amid  great  confusion,  moved  that 
the  House  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  submitted  a  similar  motion,  re- 
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marking  that  he  believed  a  motion  to  adjom-n 
was  always  in  order. 

The  Oleek  thereupon  put  the  question  on 
that  motion ;  and  the  motion  having  prevailed, 
the  House,  at  a  late  hour, 

Adjourned. 


Wbdhbsdat,  December  12. 
Election  of  Speaker. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  for  Speaker,  viva  voce. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Sthon&  of 
Pennsylvania,  Duee  of  New  York,  and  Millee 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  table 
as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  fortieth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  226  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  114 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  William  J.  Brown  received 

Mr.  Duer 

Mr.  Stanly 


Mr.  Morehead 

Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  McGaughey . 

Mr.  Horace  Mann 

Mr.  Julian  . 

Mr.  Boyd 

Mr.  Vinton 

Mr.  Chandler  . 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens 

Mr.  Rockwell  . 

Mr.  Outlaw 

Mr.  Conrad     . 

Mr.  Bowdon 

Mr.  Holmes     . 

Mr.  Daniel  P.  King    . 

No  choice. 


112 
26 
18 

ir 
ir 

13 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

226 


Thdhsdat,  December  13. 
Election  of  Speaker. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Beown,  of  Mississippi,  rose  and  said, 
that  he  would  ask  leave  of  the  House  to  offer 
the  resolution  which  he  would  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  is 
hereby  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Thirty-first  Congress. 

Mr.  Beown  remarked,  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  offer  this  resolution  without  any  con- 
sultation with  his  political  friends,  and  without 
having  given  the  remotest  intimation  to  his 
fl-iend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Cobb)  of  his  intention 


of  so  doing,  as  he  was  sure  if  he  had  intimated 
his  intention  to  the  gentleman,  he  would  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  making  this  mo- 
tion. He  was  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  an 
end  put  to  the  protracted  votings  for  Speaker. 
They  had  been  engaged  in  this  unproiitable 
business  for  nine  days,  and  they  were  now  just 
where  they  commenced  on  the  first  morning  of 
the  session.  Not  only  were  they  without  a 
Speaker,  but  without  a  candidate  for  Speaker. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  political  party  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  majority  in  this 
House — impracticable,  it  was  true — but  still  a 
majority ;  and  although  they  had  heretofore 
failed  to  concentrate  upon  any  candidate  in 
suflBcient  force  to  elect  him,  still  they  had  ap- 
proximated nearer  that  point  than  their  oppo- 
nents had.  There  was  a  little  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  who  refused  to  vote  with  the 
gi-eat  majority  of  the  party ;  but  not  only  was 
there  a  like  portion  of  the  Whig  Free  Soilers 
who  refused  to  vote  with  the  large  body  of 
their  party,  but  a  portion  of  the  southern 
Whigs  who  also  refused  to  act  with  their  party. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  appar- 
ent to  every  one,  that  unless  something  else 
were  done  than  to  continue  as  they  were 
now  doing,  no  choice  at  aU  of  Speaker  could  be 
effected. 

If  we  exclude  the  Free  Soilers  on  both  sides, 
the  Democrats  have  a  majority  over  the  Whigs. 
If  you  count  them  on  both  sides,  dividing  them 
according  to  their  party  predilections,  we  still 
have  a  majority  of  one,  and  this  if  all  the  seats 
were  occupied ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
Whigs  to  have  four  absentees — ^Mr.  Kino  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Gentkv  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Juiian 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Paleeet  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  failed  of  his  election.  This  gives  us 
the  advantage  by  five  votes.  We  all  know, 
if  you  exclude  the  Free-Soilers  entirely,  count- 
ing them  on  neither  side,  our  majority  is  not 
thereby  diminished,  but  is  increased  by  two  or 
three  votes. 

He  did  not  intend  to  demand  that  a  vote 
should  be  taken  upon  the  resolution.  His  ob- 
ject in  introducing  it  had  been  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity,  on  his  own  responsibility 
alone,  to  call  upon  the  Whigs,  if  they  were  de- 
sirous of  organizing  the  House,  to  unite  with 
them  to  accomplish  that  object.  They  being 
in  a  minority,  could  better  do  it  than  to  ask 
them  (the  Democrats)  to  come  over  to  them.  If 
no  gentleman  desired  to  discuss  the  resolution 
he  would  now  withdraw  it. 

The  House  proceeded  to  vote,  viva  voce,  for 
the  election  of  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Steono  of 
Pennsylvania,  Duee  of  New  York,  and  Millbe 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clbek's 
table,  as  tellers  to  count  the  votes. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-first  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
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Mr.  Winthrop  received   .        .        .        69 

Mr.  H.  Cobb 40 

Mr.  Boyd 26 

Mr.  Potter 24 

Mr.  Stanly 21 

Mr.  Morehead 10 

Mr.  Bayly 6 

Mr.  Wilmot 4 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens     ...  4 

Mr.  MoGaughey  ....      3 

Mr.  E.  M.  McLane  ....  2 

Mr.  Scbenck 2 

Mr.  McDowell        ....  2 

Mr.  Gorman 

Mr.  Hilliard 2 

Mr.  McOlernand  ....      2 

Mr.  Julian 2 

Mr.  Outlaw- 
Mr.  Marshall   . 
Mr.  Burt     . 
Mr.  Breck 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 
Mr.  Strong 
Mr.  Conrad 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
Mr.  Ashmun . 
Mr.  McLanaban 
Mr.  Disney. 
Mr.  Boot 
Mr.  Bingham. 

No  choice.  224 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hottstok,  at 

a  late  hour — 
The  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow,   at 

12  o'clock. 


Feidat,  December  14. 
The  Speakership — Debate  Terminated. 

Mr.  DiMMiOE,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  rose  and 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read: 
Resolved,  That  this  House  shall  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  and  continue  its  efforts  to 
effect  such  an  election,  without  debate  from  any 
member  of  this  House,  until  an  election  is  effected. 
Mr.  "Woodward  said  that  he  desired  to  make 
a  single  observation.  The  proposition  which 
he  had  introduced  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
every  resolution  that  had  been  offered.  They 
might  adopt  it,  and  adopt  every  resolution 
which  had  been  before  the  House.  This  one 
might  foUow. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  DiMMiOK,  and  was  decided  in  the  aflSrm- 
ative  by  an  overwhelming  "  aye." 
So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
(The  annunciation  was  greeted  with  strong 
marks  of  approbation.) 

The  call  of  the  roU  was  then  again  demanded 
from  every  part  of  the  Hall. 

And  the  House  again  proceeded  to  vote  for 
Speaker  viva  voce. 

Messrs.  Hiliiakd  of  Alabama,  Steonq  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dtibk  of  New  York,  and  Millee 


of  Ohio,  resumed  then'  seats  at  the  Clerk's  table 

as  tellers,  to  count  the  votes. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-second 

time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 

number  of  votes  given  was  225  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which— 

Mr.  Boyd  received 51 

Mr.  Winthrop 36 

Mr.  Stanly 30 

Mr.  Potter 24 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb        ....    18 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens     .        .        .        11 

Mr.  Morehead 9 

Mr.  Robert  M.  McLane     . 

8 

Mr.  Wihnot  . 

.     6 

Mr.  Duer  .... 

5 

Mr.  Hilliard  . 

.     3 

Mr.  McGaughey 
Mr.  Outlaw  . 

3 

.    2 

Mr.  McDowell  . 

2 

Mr.  MarshaU 

.     2 

Mr.  Disney 
Mr.  Julian    . 

2 
.    2 

Mr.  Vinton 

2 

Mr.  Gorman . 

Mr.  Toombs 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  NeweU        . 

Mr.  Tuck      . 

Mr.  Baker 

Mr.  Fuller    . 

Mr.  McClernand 

Mr.  Durkee  . 

.     1 

No  choice. 

225 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-third 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  225 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  113 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Boyd  received  . 

Mr.  Stanly  . 

Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  Potter  . 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvanij 

Mr.  Morehead     . 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Duer    . 

Mr.  Conrad 

Mr.  Outlaw     . 

Mr.  HiUiard    . 

Mr.  Baker  . 

Mr.  Julian 

Mr.  Newell 

Mr.  McDowell 

Mr.  McGaughey . 

Mr.  Robinson . 

Mr.  Marshall 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Vinton 

Mr.  McOlernand 

Mr.  Durkee 


68 

40 

25 

24 

13 

10 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


No  choice. 


225 
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The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-fourth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  223  ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  112 ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Boyd  received 

, 

82 

Mr.  Stanly 

49 

Mr.  "Winthrop     .... 

27 

Mr.  Potter 

22 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania 

12 

Mr.  "Wilmot     . 

6 

Mr.  Morehead     . 

6 

Mr.  Duer 

3 

Mr.  Strong. 

2 

Mr.  Julian 

2 

Mr.  Outlaw 

2 

Mr.  Billiard     . 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia . 

Mr.  Schenck    . 

Mr.  McGaughey . 

Mr.  Robinson  . 

Mr.  Baker  .... 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  MoOlernand 

Mr.  Durkee         .... 

No  choice.                                               223 

The  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 

2  o'clock. 

IH  SENATE. 

Satuedat,  December  15. 

The  Hon.  Sam  Houston,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  appeared  in  his  seat  ia  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  EBPEBSEN'TATIVES. 
Satuedat,  December  15. 
The  Speakershiv. 
Mr.  Pebston  Knra  rose  and  said,  he  would 
state  to  the  House  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
desired  to  organize  the  House,  by  the  choice  of 
a  Democratic  Speaker,  they  could  do  so  by  sup- 
porting William  Steong,  the  Eepresentative  of 
the  Berks  district,  in  Pennsylvania.     If   the 
Democratic  party  would  vote  for  Mr.  Stbong, 
he  could  be  elected. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  vote,  vwa  wee, 
for  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Hilliaed  of  Alabama,  Steong  of 
Pennsylvania,  Duee  of  New  York,  and  Millbe 
of  Ohio,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  table 
as  tellers  to  count  the  votes. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-fifth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  226 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  114,  of  which — 
Mr.  Boyd  received      .        .        .        .82 

Mr.  Stanly 55 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens        .        .        .24 
Mr.  Potter 22 


Mr.  Winthrop     . 

Mr.  Morehead 

Mr.  William  Strong    . 

Mr.  Schenck    . 

Mr.  Outlaw 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb    . 

Mr.  Eobinson 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton 

Mr.  Kaufman  . 

Mr.  Baker  . 

Mr.  Disney 

Mr.  Duer    . 

Mr.  MoOlernand 

Mr.  Tuck    . 

No  choice. 


20 
8 
3 


226 


The  roll  was  called  the  forty-sixth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  226  ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  114 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Boyd  received 

Mr.  Stanly 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Winthrop     . 

Mr.  Morehead 


Mr.  Strong . 

Mr.  Disney 

Mr.  HoweU  Cobb 

Mr.  Outlaw     . 

Mr.  Eobinson     . 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

Mr.  Tuck    . 

Mr.  Duer 

Mr.  Peatherston . 

No  choice. 


85 
67 
23 
17 
14 
5 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

226 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  forty-seventh 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  was  225 ;  necessary  to 
a  choice  113  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Boyd  received 

Mr.  Stanly 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens 

Mr.  Potter      . 

Mr.  Winthrop     . 

Mr.  Morehead . 


Mr.  Disney . 

Mr.  Strong 

Mr.  HoweU  Cobb 

Mr.  Williams  . 

Mr.  Outlaw 

Mr.  Eobinson  . 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson 

Mr.  Conrad     . 

Mr.  Duer    . 

Mr.  James  G.  King  . 

Mr.  James  Thompson 

No  choice. 


86 
66 
27 
18 
10 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

225 


Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  did  not  think 
there  were  two  members  in  the  House  who  did 
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not  see  the  importance  of  adjourning  for  tie- 
purpose  of  conference.  Therefore,  with  a  view 
to  give  the  interval  between  this  and  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  that  object,  he  would  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn  until  Monday,  at 
12  o'clock. 

Tellers  were  demanded. 

Mr.  Holmes  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  EicHAEDSON  renewed  it. 

Tellers  were  asked  and  ordered,  and  Messrs. 
Johnson  of  Arkansas,  and  Clingman  of  North 
Carolina,  were  appointed. 

And  the  question  having  been  put,  the  affirm- 
ative votes  stood  114 — a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  present. 

So  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
12  o'clock. 


Monday,  Becemler  17. 
The  Speakership. 

Mr.  Stanly  rose  and  said :  Before  the  Clerk 
proceeds  to  call  the  roU  I  desire  to  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  moment. 

I  rise  respectfully  to  request  those  gentlemen 
who  have  voted  for  me  to  discontinue  doing  so. 
I  desire  to  repeat  what  I  stated  the  other  day, 
that  I  do  not  feel  able  (in  the  presence  of 
others  so  much  better  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  Chair)  to  undertake  them,  even 
supposing  I  could  be  elected.  It  is  due  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country  that  another  person 
should  be  elected.  And  as  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  upon  the  House  in  violation  of  the 
rule  some  days  ago  adopted  forbidding  debate, 
I  will  only  beg  leave  to  say,  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues has  said  that  North  Carolina  would  be 
found  willing  and  ready  to  act  as  she  had  been 
in  1775,  when  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  was 
made.  I  wish  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
North  Carolina  will  be  ready  to  act.  She  will 
be  found  in  favor  of  the  Uniaa — opposed  to 
faction  and  disorganization,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter  they  may  come.  Her  voice  in 
1849  will  be  as  it  was  in  1775,  when  she  heard 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  She  declared  in 
her  Mecklenburg  resolutions,  her  determination 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  English  oppression, 
and  she  said,  as  I  say  now,  "  The  cause  of  Bos- 
ton is  the  cause  of  all."  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
Law,  Order,  and  the  Union. 

(The  close  of  these  remarks  was  greeted  with 
applause.) 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  vote,  mva  wee, 
for  Speaker. 

The  roll  was  then  called  for  the  forty-eighth 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  223  ;  necessary 
to  a  choice  112 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Boyd  received      .        .        .        .86 

Mr.  "Winthrop 70 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania     .        .    18 

Mr.  Potter 17 

Mr.  Morehead 16 


Mr.  Disney 

Mr.  Stanly . 

Mr.  Strong 

Mr.  Outlaw 

Mr.  Robinson  . 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia . 

Mr.  Conrad 

Mi\  Chandler 

No  choice. 


4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

223 


The  roU  was  then  called  the  forty-ninth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  223 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112  ;  of  which — 


Mr. 

Boyd  received     .        .        .        . 

87 

Mr. 

Winthrop 

72 

Mr. 

Morehead     .... 

22 

Mr. 

Potter 

14 

Mr. 

Thaddeus  Stevens. 

11 

Mr. 

Disney 

5 

Mr. 

Strong 

4 

Mr. 

Conrad     

2 

Mr. 

Robinson      .... 

1 

Mr. 

Outlaw 

1 

Mr. 

Howell  Cobb 

1 

Mr. 

Chandler 

1 

Mr 

Stanly         .... 

1 

Mr. 

Julian       .        .        •        .        . 

1 

No  choice. 

223 

The  roll  was  called  for  the  fiftieth  time,  when 

the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 

votes 

given  in  was  221 ;  necessary  to  a 

choice. 

111; 

of  which — 

Mr. 

Boyd  received 

87 

Mr. 

Winthrop .        .        .        .  •       . 

75 

Mr. 

Morehead     .... 

18 

Mr. 

Potter 

15 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania 

9 

Mr. 

Strong 

3 

Mr. 

Disney 

3 

Mr. 

Outlaw 

2 

Mr. 

Conrad         .... 

2 

Mr. 

Cobb,  of  Georgia      . 

Mr. 

Vinton         .... 

Mr. 

Robinson 

Mr. 

Julian 

Mr. 

Stanly 

Mr. 

White 

Mr. 

McLane,  of  Maryland 

No  choice. 


221 


The  roll  was  called  the  fifty-first  time,  when 

the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 

votes  given  in  was  222 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 

112;  of  which— 

Mr.  Boyd  received     .        .        .        .87 

Mr.  Winthrop         ....        67 

Mr.  White 16 

Mr.  Morehead 14 

Mr.  Potter 13 

Mr.  T.  Stevens        ....  6 

Mr.  King,  of  New  Jersey   ...      5 
Mr.  Conrad 4 
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Mr.  Strong  . 
Mr.  Disney 
Mr.  Sohenck 
Mr.  Julian 
Mr.  Stanly . 
Mr.  H.  Cobb   . 
Mr.  E.  M.  McLane 
Mr.  Hilliard    . 
Mr.  Robinson 
Mr.  McLanahan 

No  choice. 


4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

222 


Tuesday,  December  18. 
The  Speakership. 

Mr.  KAinFMAii  obtained  the  floor. 

He  said  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  resolution 
which  he  desired  to  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
preface  the  resolution  with  a  very  few  remarks. 
That  courtesy  had  been  extended  yesterday  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Thompson,) 
and  he  (Mr.  K.)  was  satisfied  that  it  would  not 
now  be  refused  to  him. 

No  objection  having  been  made,  Mr.  K.  pro- 
ceeded with  his  remarks. 

The  resolution,  he  said,  which  he  wished  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for  the 
great  purpose,  as  he  conceived,  of  conducing 
to  its  organization,  and  of  allaying  the  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  in  every  section  of  the 
Union,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  here,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  he  had  offered  yesterday  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  resolution  which  he  was  now 
about  to  offer  provided  that  it  should  not  com- 
mence to  take  effect  until  to-morrow.  He 
would  read  it. 

Mr.  K.  then  read  the  resolution,  which  was 
in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  if  on  to-morrow  no  member  have 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  Speaker  on  the 
first  vote,  then,  on  the  second  vote  on  to-morrow, 
if  any  member  shall  receive  only  one  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  he  shall  be 
declared  elected ;  but  if  no  member  be  elected 
Speaker  on  said  second  vote,  than  on  the  third 
next  vote,  if  any  member  shall  receive  only  two 
less  than  a  majority,  he  shall  be  declared  elected, 
and  so  on,  requiring  one  vote  less  to  elect  for  every 
ballot  taken,  until  a  choice  of  Speaker  is  made. 

The  resolution  having  been  read — 
Mr.  K.  proceeded  to  remark,  that  before  he 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  resolution, 
he  would  state,  in  a  word,  what  was  the  objec- 
tion which  he  entertained  to  the  resolution 
which  had  been  introduced  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Thompson.) 
He  (Mr.  K.)  conceived  that  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  country,  that, 
whatever  was  done,  should  be  done — 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  interposed,  and 
said  that  he  had  risen  to  a  point  of  order.  It 
would  be  recollected  by  the  House  that  a  reso- 


lution had  been  adopted  several  days  ago,  by 
which  all  debate  was  prohibited. 

The  Cleek  said  it  was  true  that  such  a  reso- 
lution had  been  adopted ;  but  that  the  gentle-; 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kaitfman)  had  obtained 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  explain 
his  resolution. 

Mr.  Kaotman  said  he  had  distinctly  asked 
the  courtesy  of  the  House  to  preface  his  resolu,- 
tion  with  a  few  remarks.  The  consent  of  the 
Honse  had  been  given,  and  he  hoped  that  no 
gentleman  would  take  exception  to  his  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  certainly  had  not  under- 
stood that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kauf- 
man) had  obtained  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  make  his  remarks.  If  he  (Mr.  B.) 
had  understood  that  to  be  the  proposition,  he, 
for  one,  would  have  objected  to  it.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  resolution,  and  he  objected  to 
any  debate  upon  it. 

The  Oleek  announced  the  question  upon  lay- 
ing the  whole  subject  upon  the  table. 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Question ! ") 
The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 
So  the  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 
(Cries  of  "  Call  the  roU  1  ") 
Mr.  Steong,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  had  been 
acting  as  one  of  the  tellers  without  intermis- 
sion for  thirteen  days.    He  thought,  therefore, 
he  was  entitled  to  an  honorable  discharge,  and 
he  asked  that  another  person  might  be  substi- 
tuted in  his  place. 

The  Olbek  invited  the  following  gentlemen 
to  take  their  seats  as  tellers,  to  respite  those 
who  had  been  acting,  viz :  Messrs.  Van  Dtkb 
of  New  Jersey,  Hakeis  of  Alabama,  Hbney  of 
Vermont,  and  Goeman  of  Indiana. 

The  Clbek  was  proceeding  to  caU  the  roll, 
when — 

Mr.  McG-AtTGHET  rose,  and  announced  to  the 
House  his  intention  not  to  give  his  vote  upon 
the  call  of  the  roll  to-day.  His  reason  for  this 
course  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  (Mr.  Mo- 
Donaxd)  had  met  with  an  accident,  which  ren- 
dered it  inconvenient  for  him  to  attend  the 
House  to-d  ay .  His  colleague  would  attend,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  If  that 
necessity  should  not  arise,  he  would  not  be  pres- 
ent, and  he  (Mr.MoGr.)  should  decline  to  vote. 
The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-second  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  223 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        ,        .95 

Mr.  Boyd 66 

Mr.  McOlernand 13 

Mr.  Potter 11 

Mr.  Disney 9 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia      ...         IT 

Mr.  Julian 1 

Mr.  Morehead 4 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania     .        .      3 
Mr.  Bobinson 2 
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Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Clingman. 

Mr.  Outlaw 

Mr.  McLanalian 

Mr.  Baker  . 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida      . 

No  choice. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

223 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-third  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  223 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .97 

Mr.  Boyd 57 

Mr.  McOlernand 18 

Mr.  Potter      .        .        .        ...  10 

Mr.  Disney 9 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb    ....  8 

Mr.  Julian 7 

Mr.  Morehead         ....  4 

Mr.  Robinson 3 

Mr.  Robert  M.  McLane  ...  2 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens        ...  2 

Mr.  Outlaw 1 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cabell         ....  1 

Mr.  Baker 1 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  .          ...  1 


No  choice. 


223 


Mr.  Savage  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  read : 

Resolved,  That  if  the  House  fail  to  elect  a  Speaker 
during  the  present  day,  it  will,  upon  its  meeting  to- 
morrow, apply  to  its  proceedings,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  principle  embodied  in  the  12th  article  of 
the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prescribing  the  mode  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  will  upon  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  cast  its  vote  for  Speaker ;  and  if  no 
person  shall  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  number,  (not 
exceeding  three  in  the  list  of  those  voted  for,)  the 
House  shall  proceed  to  choose  its  Speaker ;  and  if 
the  three  persons  on  the  last  vote  should  be  voted 
for,  and  neither  of  them  should  have  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes,  then  the  House  shall  choose  its 
Speaker,  by  another  vote,  from  the  two  highest  on 
the  list. 

The  resolution  having  been  read — • 
The  question  was  taken    on  the    adoption 
thereof,  and  decided  in  the  negative  without  a 
division. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The  roll  was  then  caUed  a  fifty-fourth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  222 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received      .        .        .97 

Mr.  Boyd 51 

Mr.  McOlernand         .        ,        .        .23 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia     .        .        .        11 

Mr.  Potter 8      , 

'  Mr.  Disney 8 

Mr.  Morehead 5     J 

Vol,.  XVI.— 24 


Mr.  Strong 4 

Mr.  Julian 4 

Mr.  Robinson  ....  3 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania     .        .  2 

Mr.  Outlaw 1 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Maryland  ...  1 

Mr.  Hilliard 1 

Mr.  Duer 1 

Mr.  Miller 1 

Mr.  McLanahan 1 

No  choice.  222 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

'(Cries  of  "  Go  on  with  the  roll!  ") 

Tellers  were  demanded  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  were  refused. 

Mr.  Holmes  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-fifth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  222 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  112  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  "Winthrop  received       .        .        .97 


Mr.  Boyd 

Mr.  McOlernand 

Mr.  Strong 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Morehead 

Mr.  Disney 

Mr.  Julian 

Mr.  Hilliard 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens 

Mr.  Robinson 

Mr.  Outlaw     . 

Mr.  McLanahan 


47 

26 

16 

16 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


No  choice.  222 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Arkansas  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative  without  a  division. 

So  the  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at 
12  o'clock. 


■Wednesday,  December  19. 

The  House  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
by  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Esq. 

The  Clerk  was  proceeding  to  read  the  jour- 
nal  

Eev.  Tlieobald  Mathew. 

Mr.  Baker  rose  and  said,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  resolution  which  he  desired  to  offer,  and 
which,  he  was  sure,  would  receive  the  unani- 
mous assent  of  this  House.  He  would  send  it 
to  the  Clerk's  table  to  be  read. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk 
in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  the  Kev.  Father  Mathew  be  re- 
spectfully invited  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  GiDDiNGS  asked  that  the  resolution  might 
be  again  read ;  and  the  resolution  having  been 
read  accordingly — 
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The  question  thereon  was  taken  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Doorkeeper  of  the  late  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  Robeet  E.  Hoenee,  Esq.,  was  direct- 
ed to  see  the  order  of  the  House  executed. 

Thereupon,  the  Eev.  Theobald  Mathew 
was  conducted  to  a  seat  within  the  bar. 

The  Speahership. 
The  House  then  again  proceeded  to  vote  viva 
voce  for  the  election  of  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Haeeis  of  Alabama,  Henet^  Gorman, 
and  Newell,  resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
table  as  tellers  to  count  the  votes. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-sixth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  224 ;    necessary  to  a 
choice  113  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .84 

Mr.  Boyd 37 

Mr.  McClernand         .        .        .        .85 

Mr.  Strong 17 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia         .        .        .15 
Mr.  King,  of  New  Jersey        .        .  5 

Mr.  Julian 4 

Mr.  McDowell        ....  4 

Mr.  Morehead 4 

Mr.  Baker 3 

Mr.  Conrad 2 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania.        .         2 

Mr.  Bissell 2 

Mr.  Billiard    . 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Clingman    . 

Mr.  La  S6re    . 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  John.  A.  King  . 

Mr.  MiUer    . 

Mr.  Stanly 

Mr.  MoGaughey 


No  choice. 


224 


The  roll  was  called  for  the  fifty-seventh 
time,  when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  in  was  223  ;  necessary 
to  a  choice,  112 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Winthrop  received 

Mr.  McClernand.    .^ 
.  Mr.  Boyd  . 

Mr.  Strong     . 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia 

Mr.  King,  of  New  Jersey 

Mr.  McDowell  . 

Mr.  Julian 

Mr.  Morehead    . 

Mr.  HiUiard   . 

Mr.  Com-ad 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bissell 

Mr.  Venable  . 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Miller 

Mr.  GUngman    . 


88 

40 

33 

17 

13 

5 

6 

4 

4 


Mr.  McGaughey 
Mr.  Levin  . 

No  choice. 


1 

1 

223 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-eighth  time, 

when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number 

of  votes  given  was  224 ;   necessary  to  a  choice 

113;  of  which— 

Mr.  Winthrop  received       .        .        .86 

Mr.  McClernand     ....  46 

Mr.  Boyd 33 

Mr.  Strong 17 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb       ....  10 

Mr.  Julian 5 

Mr.  McDowell 5 

Mr.  James  G.  King.        ...  4 

Mr.  Morehead     .....  4 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens    ...  2 

Mr.  WiUiams 2 

Mr.  HiUiard 1 

Mr.  Wilson 1 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens    .        .  1 

Mr.  E.  C.  Cabell         ....  1 

Mr.  LaSSre 1 

Mr.  Wilmot 1 

Mr.  Miller 1 

Mr.  Conrad 1 

Mr.  Bissell 1 

Mr.  MoGaughey         ....  1 

Mr.  Marshall 1 


No  choice. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton, 
The  House  adjourned. 


224 


Thuesdat,  December  20. 
Tlie  Speakership. 

The  House  proceeded  to  vote  viva  voce  for 
the  election  of  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Venable  of  North  Carolina,  Henet 
of  Vermont,  Gosman  of  Indiana,  and  Newell 
of  New  Jersey,  resumed  their  seats  at  the 
Clerk's  table  as  tellers  to  count  the  vote. 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  fifty-ninth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  218 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  110 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Stanly  received 

Mr.  McClernand 


Mr.  Boyd  . 
Mr.  Strong 
Mr.  Winthrop     . 
Mr.  Wilmot    . 
Mr.  Miller  . 
Mr.  E.  C.  Cabell 
Mr.  Schenck 
Mr.  H.  Cobb   . 
Mr.  McDowell    . 
Mr.  T.  Stevens 
Mr.  Bowie . 
Mr.  R.  McLane 
Mr.  Morehead    . 


75 

50 

28 

15 

13 

7 

6 

6 
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Mr.  Beale 
Mr.  Potter  . 
Mr.  Oourad     . 
Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson 
Mr.  MoGaughey 
Mr.  Carter . 

No  choice. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

218 


SAT0EDAT,  December  22. 
Election  of  Speaker — Mr.  Stanton's  Resolution. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  now  rose  and 
called  for  the  reading  of  the  proposition  which 
he  had  submitted. 

The  proposition  having  been  read  in  the 
words  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  will  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  viva  voce  ;  and 
if,  after  the  roll  shall  hare  been  called  three  times, 
no  member  shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  the  roll  shall  again  be 
called,  and  the  member  who  shall  then  receive  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  provided  it  be  a  majority 
of  a  quorum,  shall  be  declared  to  be  chosen  Speaker : 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

And  the  question,  "  Shall  these  propositions 
be  laid  upon  the  table  ? "  was  then  taken  and 
decided  in  the  negative — yeas  94,  nays  124. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  two  proposi- 
tions should  not  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  original 
proposition  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  Oleek  proceeded  with  the  call  of  the 
roll,  which  having  been  completed  the  vote 
was  announced — yeas  113,  nays  106. 

So  the  original  proposition  of  Mr.  Stanton 
was  adopted. 

Election  of  Speaker  Consummated. 

There  was  now  a  general  demand  over  the 
House  that  the  roll  be  called. 

Mr.  Stanly  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Clerk,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  make 
a  statement  relating  to  myself.  After  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution — which  I  earnestly 
hope  will  lead  to  an  organization — I  presume, 
of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of 
each  party  should  vote  for  their  respective 
favorites.  The  other  side  have  their  favorite, 
and  we  have  ours,  and  aU  who  wish  an  organi- 
zation will  vote  for  some  gentleman  of  whose 
election  we  can  have  a  reasonable  hope.  I 
most  respectfully  but  earnestly  express  the 
wish  that  no  gentleman  will  vote  for  me,  but 
that  they  will  all,  for  the  sake  of  their  country, 
give  their  votes  for  him  who  is  decidedly  the 
favorite  of  the  Whig  party,  as  I  shall. 

The  House  again  proceeded  to  vote  vica  wee 
ioT  the  election  of  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Venable  of  Forth  Carolina,  Henet 
of  Vermont,  and  Van  Dyke  of  New  Jersey, 
resumed  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's  table  as 
tellers  to  count  the  votes. 


The  roll  was  called  for  the  sixtieth  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  217;  necessary  to  a 
choice  109  ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Howell  Cobb  received . 


Mr.  Winthrop 
Mr.  Wilmot 
Mr.  Morehead 
Mr.  Strong 
Mr.  E.  0.  Cabell 
Mr.  McGaughey. 
Mr.  Potter 
Mr.  Boyd   . 
Mr.  Bowie 
Mr.  Durkee 

No  choice. 


90 
9 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

217 


The  roll  was  called  the  sixty-first  time,  when 

the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 

votes  given  in  was  220 ;  necessary  to  a  choice 

111 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  received  .        .96 

Mr.  "Winthrop  ....        92 

Mr.  Wilmot        .        .        .        .        .9 

Mr.  Morehead         ....  4 

Mr.  Strong 4 

Mr.  McGaughey     ....  3 

Mr.  Potter 3 

Mr.  Boyd 3 

Mr.  Cabell,  of  Florida         ...      2 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia        .        .  1 

Mr.  Toombs 1 

Mr.  Durkee 1 

Mr.  Vinton 1 


No  choice. 


230 


The  roll  was  called  the  sixty-second  time, 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  was  221 ;  necessary  to  a 
choice  111 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  H.  Cobb  received         .        .        .97 


Mr.  Winthrop 

Mr.  Wilmot 

Mr.  Strong 

Mr.  Morehead    . 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Boyd   . 

Mr.  E.  0.  Cabell     . 

Mr.  Durkee 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens 

No  choice. 


97 
9 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

221 


The  House  had  now  reached  the  contin- 
gency contemplated  in  the  proposition  of  Mi-. 
Stanton.  It  had  exhausted  the  three  votings 
therein  provided  for,  without  a  result,  and 
had  arrived  at  that  point  where,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
two  parties,  a  Speaker  was  to  be  elected  by  a 
plurality  vote. 

The  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  Hall. 

The  roll  was  called  the  sixty-third  and  last 
time ;  Mr.  Venable,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of 
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the  tellers,  checking  the  votes,  and  announcing, 
in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  as  a  vote  was 
added  to  the  name  of  Mr.  "Wintheop  or  Mr. 
Cobb,  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  which 
either  had  received. 

(When  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Cable  was  called, 
that  gentleman  rose  and  said:  Under  protest, 
I  vote  for  Howell  Cobb.) 

(When  the  name  of  Mr.  Harlan  was  called, 
Mr.  H.  rose,  and  was  understood  to  say  that 
from  conversations  he  had  heard  on  this  floor, 
from  personal  conversations,  and  from  a- 
knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen he  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  as  it  was 
now  reduced  to  a  certainty  that  one  of  the  two 
would  be  elected,  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
cast  his  vote  for  Howell  Cobb.  He  therefore 
did  so.) 

The  roll  was  called  for  the  sixty-third  time 
when  the  tellers  reported  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  was  221 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  H.  Cobb  received         .        .        .102 


Mr.  Winthrop 
Mr.  Wilmot 
Mr.  Morehead 
Mr.  Strong. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens 
Mr.  Colcoek 
Mr.  Durkee     . 
Mr.  Potter 
Mr.  Boyd 


99 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

221 
The  aggregate  result  was  now  announced  by 
Mr.  Van  Dyke  on  the  part  of  the  tellers — who 
added,  that  Howell  Cobb  having  received  102 
votes,  had  received  the  largest  number  cast 
for  any  gentleman  for  whom  votes  had  been 
given. 

Mr.  Stanly  rose  and  said :  I  have  risen  to 
offer  a  resolution  to  consummate  the  work 
of  organization,  which  I  trust  in  God  is  now  so 
near  its  completion.  I,  therefore,  send  to  the 
Clerk's  table  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Stanly  was  then  read 
in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia,  be  declared 
duly  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress. 

The  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Root  said,  I  desire  the  question  to  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Stanlt.     Well,  sir ;  agreed. 

The  Oleek  stated  the  question  to  be  on  or- 
dering the  yeas  and  nays. 

(Great  confusion  in  the  Hall.) 

The  Cleek  put  the  question,  and  declared 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered  by 
the  House. 

The  Cleek  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 
one  or  two  members  had  answered  to  their 
names,  when — 

Mr.  Sohenok  interposed  with  the  remark,  I 
say  that  Howell  Cobb  is  now  the  Speaker  of 


this  House  by  its  own  order  and  action,  with- 
out any  resolution. 

(Great  disorder,  and  cries  "  Go  on  with  the 
roll.") 

The  call  of  the  roll  having  been  at  length 
completed,  the  vote  was  announced,  yeas  149, 
nays  34. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Cleek  then  read  the  resolution,  and 
requested  Mr.  Wintheop  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  McDowell  of  Virginia  to  conduct  the 
Speaker  to  the  chair. 

The  two  gentlemen  designated  proceeded  to 
discharge  this  duty,  Mr.  Wintheop  approaching 
Mr.  OoBB  with  much  good  humor,  and  shaking 
hands  cordially  with  him. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  thereupon  conducted  to  the 
chair  and  took  his  seat. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  Speaker  rose 
and  addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

It  would  be  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  I 
feel  deeply  embarrassed  in  taking  this  chair  under 
the  circumstances  attending  my  election. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  dilEcultics  by  which  this 
position  is  surrounded  at  the  present  time. 

The  peculiar  organization  of  this  body,  as  ex- 
hibited in  our  proceedings  since  we  first  met — the 
nature  and  character  of  the  various  important  and 
exciting  questions  of  public  policy  which  will  en- 
gage our  attention  during  the  present  session  of 
_Congress — conspire  to  render  the  duties  of  the 
ofiice  peculiarly  embarrassing,  onerous,  and  respon- 
sible. 

I  may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  ask  in  advance 
your  generous  aid  and  support  in  the  effort  I  shall 
make,  firmly,  faithfully,  and  impartially,  to  dis- 
charge its  duties. 

The  country  has  been  looking  with  anxiety  to 
our  efforts  to  effect  an  organization.  The  people 
will  continue  to  regard  with  intense  interest  every 
step  we  take  in  our  legislative  course.  Our  duties 
will  be  laborious,  our  responsibilities  great.  Let 
us,  then,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  invoke, 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  a  patriotism  as 
broad  as  the  Union,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the 
nature  and  character  of  her  various  interests  and 
institutions.  Guided  by  this  spirit,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven,  our  action  will  result  in  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  our  common  country. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honor  you  have  confered  on  me  in 
selecting  me  as  your  presiding  officer  daring  the 
present  Congress. 

President's  Message. 
Mr.  Vinton.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual  com- 
munication from  the  Executive  has  so  long  been 
delayed  that  the  country,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  it  is. 
For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  preparing  tlie 
way  for  offering  the  customary  resolution  in- 
forming the  Senate  that  this  House  is  organ- 
ized, and  the  President  that  both  Houses  are 
organized,  and  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication from  him,  I  move  that  the  Chair 
now  proceed  to  swear  in  the  members  of  this 
House. 
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The  Speakee.  That  will  be  done  without 
the  necessity  for  a  motion. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Linn  Boyd,  a  Eepresenta- 
tive  from  Kentucky,  and  the  oldest  consecutive 
member  of  the  House,  will  please  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  Speaker  elect. 

The  Spbakeb  accordingly  descended  from 
his  seat,  and  took  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  IJnited  States,  adminis- 
tered by  Mr.  Botd. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  December  24. 
The  Message. 

A  Message  in  writing  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  hands  of 
Col.  W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  his  Private  Secretary. 

The  Speaker  said  if  there  was  no  objection 
the  Chair  would  lay  the  message  before  the 
House. 

Ko  objection  having  been  made,  the  Message 
was  read,  as  foUows : 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives : 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  this  Government,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  again  assembles,  to  legislate  for  an  empire 
of  freemen.  The  predictions  of  evil  prophets,  who 
formerly  pretended  to  foretell  the  downfall  of  our 
institutions,  are  now  remembered  only  to  be  derided, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  at  this  moment, 
present  to  the  world  the  most  stable  and  permanent 
government  on  earth. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  those  who  Jave 
gone  before  us.  Upon  Congress  will  eminently  de- 
pend the  future  maintenance  of  our  system  of  free 
government,  and  the  transmission  of  it,  unimpaired, 
to  posterity. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  seek  to  maintain  our  cherished  relations  of 
unity  with  them.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
been  blessed,  by  a  kind  Providence,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and,  although  the 
destroying  angel,  for  a  time,  visited  extensive  por- 
tions of  our  territory  with  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful 
pestilence,  yet  the  Almighty  has  at  length  deigned 
to  stay  his  hand,  and  to  restore  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  general  health  to  a  people  who  have 
acknowledged  his  power,  deprecated  his  wrath,  and 
implored  his  merciful  protection. 

While  enjoying  the  benefits  of  amicable  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  we  have  not  been  in- 
sensible to  the  distractions  and  wars  which  have 
prevailed  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
proper  theme  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  nations,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain,  amidst  all  these  contests,  an  independent 
and  neutral  position  towards  all  belligerent  Powers. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  In  consequence  of  the  recent 
alteration  of  the  British  navigation  acts,  British 
vessels,  from  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  will, 
(under  our  existing  laws,)  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  be  admitted  to  entry  in  our  ports, 
with  cargoes  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  pro- 
duction of  any  part  of  the  world,  on  the  same 
terms,  as  to  duties,  imposts,  and  charges,  as  vessels 


of  the  United  States  with  their  cargoes,  and  our 
vessels  will  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages  in 
British  ports,  entering  therein  on  the  same  terms 
as  British  vessels.  Should  no  order  in  council  dis- 
turb this  legislative  arrangement,  the  late  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  brought 
within  the  terms  proposed  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  1st  of  March,  1817,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  both  countries. 

A  slight  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
which  occurred  between  this  Government  and 
France,  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  terminated, 
and  our  minister  there  has  been  received.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  refer  now  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  that  interruption.  I  need  not 
express  to  you  the  sincere  satisfaction  with  which 
we  shall  welcome  the  arrival  of  another  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
a  sister  republic,  to  which  we  have  so  long  been, 
and  still  remain,  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
amity. 

Shortly  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  Executive  duties,  I  was  apprised  that  a  war 
steamer,  belonging  to  the  German  Empire,  was  being 
fitted  out  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  our  naval  ofSoers,  rendered  under  the 
permission  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
permission  was  granted  during  an  armistice  between 
that  empire  and  the  Kingdon  of  Denmark,  which 
had  been  engaged  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war. 
Apprehensive  that  this  act  of  intervention  on  our 
part,  might  be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  our  neutral, 
obligations,  incurred  by  the  treaty  with  Denmark, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
20th  of  April,  1818,  I  directed  that  no  further  aid 
should  be  rendered  by  any  agent  or  officer  of  the 
Navy,  and  I  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
apprise  the  Minister  of  the  German  Empire  ac- 
credited to  this  Government,  of  my  determination 
to  execute  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  with  all  nations.  The 
correspondence  which  ensued  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Minister  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, is  herewith  laid  before  you.  The  execution  of 
the  law  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty  were 
deemed  by  me  to  be  due  to  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  shall  not  fail  to  pursue  the  same  course, 
should  a  similar  case  arise,  with  any  other  nation. 
Having  avowed  the  opinion,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  that,  in  disputes  between  conflicting  foreign 
governments,  it  is  our  interest,  not  less  than  our 
duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  I  shall  not  abandon 
it.  You  will  perceive,  from  the  correspondence 
submitted  to  you,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  the  course  adopted  in  this  case  has  been  prop- 
erly regarded  by  the  belligerent  Powers  interested 
in  the  matter. 

Although  a  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the 
German  Empire  was  appointed  by  my  predecessor, 
in  August,  1848,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  in 
attendance  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  although 
a  minister  appointed  to  represent  that  empire  was 
received  and  accredited  here,  yet  no  such  govern- 
ment as  that  of  the  German  Empire  has  been 
definitively  constituted.  But  Mr.  Donelson,  our 
representative  at  Frankfort,  remained  there  several 
months,  in  the  expectation  that  a  union  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  under  one  constitution  or  form  of 
government,  might  at  length  be  organized.  It  is 
believed,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  existing 
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relations  between  Prussia  and  the  States  of  Ger- 
many, that  no  such  union  can  be  permanently 
established  without  her  cooperation.  In  the  erent 
of  the  formation  of  such  a  union,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  central  Power  in  Germany,  of  which  she 
should  form  a  part,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
withdraw  our  Minister  at  Berlin ;  but  while  Prussia 
exists  as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  diplomatic 
relations  are  maintained  with  her,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  mission  to 
Frankfort.  I  have,  therefore,  recalled  Mr.  Donel- 
son,  and  directed  the  archives  of  the  legation,  at 
Frankfort,  to  be  transferred  to  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Berlin. 

Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fitting  out  a 
military  expedition,  within  the  United  States,  against 
a  foreign  country,  and  believing,  from  the  best  in- 
formation I  could  obtain,  that  it  was  destined  to 
invade  the  Island  of  Cuba,  I  deemed  it  due  to  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain ;  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations ; 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
the  American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawful  authority 
of  this  Government  in  suppressing  the  expedition 
and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end,  I  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoiuing  it  upon  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  civil  and  military,  to  use  all  lawful 
means  within  their  power.  A  copy  of  that  pro- 
clamation is  herewith  submitted.  The  expedition 
has  been  suppressed.  So  long  as  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  20th  April,  1818,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  the  policy  of 
Washington  himself,  shall  remain  on  our  statute 
book,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
faithfully  to  obey  its  injunctions. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  I  was 
informed  that  a  foreigner,  who  claimed  our  protec- 
tion, had  been  clandestinely,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
forcibly,  carried  off  in  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  immediately  caused  such 
steps  to  be  taken  as  I  thought  necessary,  in  case 
the  information  I  had  received  should  prove  cor- 
rect, to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  the 
right  of  every  person  seeking  an  asylum  on  our  soil 
to  the  protection  of  our  laws.  The  person  alleged 
to  have  been  abducted  was  promptly  restored,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  now  about  to  un- 
dergo investigation  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that,  although  the  crime 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  this  case  is  held 
odious,  as  being  in  conflict  with  our  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  national  sovereignty  and  personal  free- 
dom, there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  or  punishment  for 
it,  provided  in  any  act  of  Congress.  The  expediency 
of  supplying  this  defect  in  our  criminal  code  is, 
therefore,  recommended  to  your  consideration. 

I  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  interference  in 
the  wars  and  contentions  which  have  recently  dis- 
tracted Europe. 

During  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  that  the 
latter  might  become  an  independent  nation.  How- 
ever faint  that  prospect  at  the  time  appeared,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  American  people,  who  deeply 
sympathized  with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand 
prepared,  upon  the  .contingency  of  the  establish- 
ment by  her  of  a  permanent  government,  to  be  the 
first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into  the 
family  of  nations.    For  this  purpose,  I  invested  an 


agent,  then  in  Europe,  with  power  to  declare  our 
willingness  promptly  to  recognize  her  independence 
in  the  event  of  her  ability  to  sustain  it.  The  powerful 
intervention  of  Russia  in  the  contest  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  the  struggling  Magyars.  The  United 
States  did  not  at  any  time  interfere  in  the  contest; 
but  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  strongly  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  by  the  sufferings  of  a  brave  peo- 
ple, who  had  made  a  gallant  though  unsuccessful 
effort  to  be  free. 

Our  claims  upon  Portugal  have  been,  during  the 
past  year,  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor,  and  it 
has  been  my  object  to  employ  every  effort  of  honor- 
able diplomacy  to  procure  their  adjustment.  Our 
late  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Lisbon,  the  Hon.  George 
W.  Hopkins,  made  able  and  energetic,  but  uusuc- 
cessful  efforts  to  settle  these  unpleasant  matters  of 
controversy,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  wrongs 
which  were  the  subjects  of  complaint.  Our  present 
Charg6  d' Affaires  at  that  court  will  also  bring  to  the 
prosecution  of  these  claims  ability  and  zeal.  The 
revolutionary  and  distracted  condition  of  Portugal 
in  past  times  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  her  delay  in  indemnifying  our 
suffering  citizens.  But  I  must  now  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  regret  that  these  claims  have  not 
yet  been  settled.  The  omission  of  Portugal  to  do 
justice  to  the  American  claimants  has  now  assumed 
a  character  so  grave  and  serious  that  I  shall  shortly 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  action  as  its 
wisdom  and  patriotism  may  suggest. 

With  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Italian  States, 
we  still  maintain  our  accustomed  amicable  rela- 
tions. 

During  the  recent  revolutions  in  the  Papal  States, 
our  Chargfi  d'Affaires  at  Rome  has  been  unable  to 
present  his  letter  of  credence,  which,  indeed,  he 
was  directed  by  my  predecessor  to  withhold  until 
he  should  receive  further  orders.  Such  was  the 
unsettled  condition  of  things  in  those  States  that  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  give  him  any  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  presenting  his  credential  let- 
ter different  from  those  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  late  Administration,  until  the  25tli 
of  June  last ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
accurate  information  of  the  exact  state  of  things  at 
that  distance  from  us,  he  was  instructed  to  exercise 
his  own  discretion  in  presenting  himself  to  the  then 
existing  Government,  if  in  his  judgment  sufficiently 
stable ;  or,  if  not,  to  await  further  events.  Since 
that  period  Rome  lias  undergone  another  revolution, 
and  he  abides  the  establishment  of  a  government 
sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  him  in  opening  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  it. 

With  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  our  true 
policy  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations. 
Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  nothing  has  occurred  of  a  serious  char- 
acter to  disturb  them.  A  faithful  observance  of 
the  treaty,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  her  rights, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  the  lasting  confidence  and 
friendship  of  that  Republic.  The  message  of  my 
predecessor  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
the  8th  of  February  last,  communicating,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  a  copy  of 
a  paper  called  a  Protocol,  signed  at  Queretaro  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1848,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Mexican  Government,  having  been  a. 
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subject  of  correspondence  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  accredited  to  this 
Government,  a  transcript  of  that  correspondence  is 
herewith  submitted. 

The  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  making  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Republics,  though  delayed  in  reaching  San  Diego 
by  unforeseen  obstacles,  arrived  at  that  place  within 
a  short  period  after  the  time  required  by  the  treaty, 
and  was  there  joined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
part  of  Mexico.  They  entered  upon  their  duties ; 
and,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  intelligence  from  that 
quarter,  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  survey. 
The  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  of  the 
commission,  and  to  its  conveyance  to  the  point 
where  its  operations  were  to  begin,  have  so  much 
reduced  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  that  a 
further  sum,  to  cover  the  charges  which  must  be 
incurred  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  will  be 
necessary.  The  great  length  of  frontier  along 
which  the  boundary  extends,  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
jacent territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, except  at  or  near  the  extremes  of  the  line, 
render  it  also  indispensable  that  a  liberal  provision 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary  charges  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1851.  I  accordingly  recommend  this  subject  to 
your  attention. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  Mexico  provided  for  by  the  late  treaty, 
the  employment  of  counsel,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, may  become  important  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Commissioners  iij  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  means  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Granada  for  transporting  the  United 
States  mail  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  pursu- 
ant to  our  Postal  Convention  with  that  Republic,  of 
the  6th  of  March,  1854.  Our  Chargfi  d' Affaires  at 
Bogota  has  been  directed  to  malie  such  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  of  New  Granada  as  will, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  to  a  prompt  removal  of  this  cause 
of  complaint. 

The  sanguinary  civil  war  with  which  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  has  for  some  time  past  been  ravag- 
ed, has  been  brought  to  a  close.  In  its  progress, 
the  rights  of  some  of  our  citizens,  resident  or  trad- 
ing there,  have  been  violated.  The  restoration  of 
order  will  afford  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  an 
opportunity  to  examine  and  redress  those  grievan- 
ces, and  others  of  long  standing,  which  our  repre- 
nwww  sentatives  at  Caraecas  have  hitherto  ineffectually 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  that  Government. 

The  extension  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific,  and  the  unexampled  rapidity  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  California  especially  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  have  imparted  new  conse- 
quence to  our  relations  with  the  other  countries 
whose  territories  border  upon  that  ocean.  It  is 
probable  that  the  intercourse  between  those  coun- 
tries and  our  possessions  in  that  quarter,  particular- 
ly with  the  Republic  of  Chili,  will  become  extensive 
and  mutually  advantageous  in  proportion  as  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  shall  increase  in  population  and 
wealth.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to  foster 
and  strengthen  its  relations  with  those  States,  and 


that  the  spirit  of  amity  between  us  should  be  mutual 
and  cordial. 

I  recommend  the  observance  of  the  same  course 
towards  all  other  American  States.  The  United 
States  stand  as  the  great  American  power,  to  which, 
as  the  natural  ally  and  friend,  they  will  always  be 
disposed  first  to  look  for  mediation  and  assistance, 
in  the  event  of  any  collision  between  them  and  any 
European  nation.  As  such,  we  may  often  kindly 
mediate  in  their  behalf,  without  entangling  our- 
selves in  foreign  wars  or  unnecessary  controver- 
sies. Whenever  the  faith  of  our  treaties  with  any 
of  them  shall  require  our  interference,  we  must 
necessarily  interpose. 

A  convention  has  been  negotiated  with  Brazil, 
providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  American  claims 
on  that  Government,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  Since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
have  received  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  from  the  Empire,  and  our  rela- 
tions with  it  are  founded  upon  the  most  amicable 
understanding. 

Your  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  an  amend- 
ment of  our  existing  laws  relating  to  the  African 
slave  trade,  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  that  barbarous  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  this  trade  is  still,  in  part,  carried  on  by 
means  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
owned  or  navigated  by  some  of  our  citizens.  The 
correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Minister  and  Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  laid  before  Congress,  represents  that  it  is  a 
customary  device  to  evade  the  penalties  of  our  laws 
by  means  of  sea-letters.  Vessels  sold  in  Brazil, 
when  provided  with  such  papers  by  the  Consul, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States  for  a  new 
register,  proceed  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cargoes  of  slaves. 
Much  additional  information,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, has  recently  been  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  has  not  been  considered  the 
policy  of  our  laws  to  subject  an  American  citizen, 
who,  in  a  foreign  country,  purchases  a  vessel  built 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  inconvenience  of  send- 
ing her  home  for  a  new  register,  before  permitting 
her  to  proceed  on  a  voyage.  Any  alteration  of  the 
laws,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  impede  the 
free  transfer  of  property  in  vessels  between  our 
citizens,  or  the  free  navigation  of  those  vessels  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  world,  when  employed 
in  lawful  commerce,  should  be  well  and  cautiously 
considered ;  but  I  trust  that  your  wisdom  will  de- 
vise a  method  by  which  our  general  policy,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  abuse  of  our  flag,  by  means  of  sea-letters,  in 
the  manner  indicated,  may  be  prevented. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  reunion  of  the  five  States  of  Central  America, 
which  formerly  composed  the  republic  of  that 
name,  we  have  separately  negotiated  with  some  of 
them  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

A  contract  having  been  concluded  with  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  by  a  company  composed  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
ship-canal  through  the  territory  of  that  State,  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  I  have 
directed  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
pledging  both  Governments  to  protect  those  who 
shall  engage  in  and  perfect  the  work.    All  other 
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nations  are  invited  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to 
enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  with  her ; 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  each  from  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  the  protection  of  this  great 
inter-oceanic  communication  against  any  power 
which  might  seek  to  obstruct  it,  or  to  monopolize 
its  advantages.  All  States  entering  into  such  a 
treaty  will  enjoy  the  right  of  passage  through  the 
canal  on  payment  of  the  same  tolls. 

The  work,  if  constructed  under  these  guarantees, 
will  become  a  bond  of  peace  instead  of  a  subject 
of  contention  and  strife  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Should  the  great  maritime  States  of  Europe 
consent  to  this  arrangement,  (and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  so  fair  and 
honorable  will  be  opposed  by  any,)  the  energies  of 
their  people  and  ours  will  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  recommend 
any  appropriation  from  the  National  Treasury  for 
this  purpose,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  an  appro- 
priation is  necessary.  Private  enterprise,  if  prop- 
erly protected,  will  complete  the  work,  should  it 
prove  to  be  feasible.  The  parties  who  have  pro- 
cured the  charter  from  Nicaragua,  for  its  construc- 
tion, desire  no  assistance  from  this  Government 
beyond  its  protection ;  and  they  profess  that,  having 
examined  the  proposed  line  of  communication, 
they  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  undertaking 
whenever  that  protection  shall  be  extended  to 
them.  Should  there  appear  to  be  reason,  on  ex- 
amining the  whole  evidence,  to  entertain  a  serious 
doubt  of  the  practicabiUty  of  constructing  such  a 
canal,  that  doubt  could  be  speedily  solved  by  an 
actual  exploration  of  the  route. 

Should  such  a  work  be  constructed,  under  the 
common  protection  of  all  nations,  for  equal  bene- 
fits to  all,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient 
that  any  great  maritime  State  should  command 
the  communication.  The  territory  through  which 
the  canal  may  be  opened  ought  to  be  freed  from 
the  claim  of  any  foreign  power.  No  such  power 
should  occupy  a  position  that  would  enable  it 
hereafter  to  exercise  so  controlling  an  influence 
over  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  to  obstruct  a 
highway  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mon uses  of  mankind. 

The  routes  across  the  Isthmus,  at  Tehuantepec 
and  Panama,  are  also  worthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration. They  did  not  fail  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  my  predecessor.  The  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  instructed  to 
offer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
Mexican  Government  did  not  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way,  proba- 
bly because  it  had  already  contracted  with  private 
individuals  for  the  construction  of  a  passage  from 
the  Guasacualco  river  to  Tehuantepec.  I  shall 
not  renew  any  proposition  to  purchase,  for  money, 
a  right  which  ought  to  be  equally  secured  to  all 
nations,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  toll  to  the 
owners  of  the  improvement,  who  would,  doubtless, 
be  well  contented  with  that  compensation  and  the 
guarantees  of  the  maritime  States  of  the  world,  in 
separate  treaties  negotiated  with  Mexico,  binding 
her  and  them  to  protect  those  who  should  construct 
the  work.  Such  guarantees  would  do  more  to  se- 
cure the  completion  of  the  communication  through 
the  territory  of  Mexico  than  any  other  reasonable 
consideration  that  could  be  offered ;  and  as  Mexico 
herself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  the  opening 


of  this  communication  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  presumed  that  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  yield  her  aid,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
to  accomplish  an  improvement  so  important  to  her 
own  best  Interests. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  proposed  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  be  suc- 
cessfully constructed,  under  the  protection  of  the 
late  treaty  with  New  Granada,  ratified  and  ex- 
changed by  my  predecessor,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1848,  which  guarantees  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
property  of  New  Granada  over  that  territory, 
"  with  a  view  that  the  free  transit  from  ocean  to 
ocean  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed" 
during  the  existence  of  the  treaty.  It  is  our  policy 
to  encourage  every  practicable  route  across  the 
Isthmus,  which  connects  North  and  South  America, 
either  by  railroad  or  canal,  which  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  may  induce  them  to 
complete ;  and  I  consider  it  obligatory  upon  me  to 
adopt  that  policy,  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  facihtating  intercourse  with 
our  possession  on  the  Pacific. 

The  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific ;  the  success  of  our  persevering  and  benev- 
olent citizens,  who  have  repaired  to  that  remote 
quarter  in  christianizing  the  natives,  and  inducing 
them  to  adopt  a,  system  of  government  and  laws 
suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants;  and  the  use 
made  by  our  numerous  whale-ships  of  the  harbors 
of  the  islands,  as  places  of  resort  for  obtaining  re- 
freshments and  repairs, — all  combine  to  render 
their  destiny  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  It  is  our 
duty  to  encourage  the  authorities  of  those  islands 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  and  elevate  the  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  we  should  make 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  difficulties  insepara- 
ble from  this  task.  We  desire  that  the  islands 
may  maintain  their  independence,  and  that  other 
nations  should  concur  with  us  in  this  sentiment. 
We  could,  in  no  event,  be  indifferent  to  their  pass- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  any  other  Power.  The 
principal  commercial  States  have  in  this  a  common 
interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  of  them 
will  attempt  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  entire  in- 
dependence of  the  islands. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  were,  in  cash, 
forty-eight  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand ninety-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  (|48,- 
830,097  BO,)  and  in  Treasury  notes  funded,  ten 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars,  ($10,833,000,)  making  an  aggregate  of 
fifty-nine  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  ninety-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
($59,663,097  60 ;)  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
same  time  were,  in  cash,  forty-six  million  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents,  ($46,- 
798,667  82;)  and  in  Treasury  notes  funded,  ten 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars,  ($10,833,000,)  making  an  aggregate  of 
fifty-seven  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
eighty-two  cents,  ($57,631,667  82.) 

.The  accounts  and  estimates  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  show  that  there  will  probably  be  a 
deficit,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican 
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war  and  treaty,  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  of  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  sixty-six 
cents,  ($5,828,121  66,)  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1851,  of  ten  million  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  seventy-three 
cents,  ($10,547,092  73,)  making  in  the  whole  a 
probable  deficit  to  be  provided  for,  of  sixteen  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents, 
($16,375,214  39.)  The  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  purchase  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  exceed  in  amount  this  deficit, 
together  with  the  loans  heretofore  made  for  those 
objects.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  authority  be 
given  to  borrow  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  that  deficit.  I  recommend  the  observance 
of  strict  economy  in  the  appropriation  and  expend- 
iture of  the  public  money. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff,  and 
Its  adjustment  on  a  basis  which  may  augment  the 
revenue.  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  domestic  industry,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  may  place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  and,  by  due  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  give  a  new  and  increased  stimulus 
to  agriculture,  and  promote  the  development  of  our 
vast  resources  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 
Believing  that  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  (as 
well  as  the  necessary  augmentation  to  the  revenue 
and  the  prevention  of  frauds)  a  system  of  specific 
duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly  recommend  to 
Congress  the  adoption  of  that  system,  fixing  the 
duties  at  rates  high  enough  to  afford  substantial 
and  sufiicient  encouragement  to  our  own  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  adjusted  as  to  insure 
stability. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Subtreas- 
ury  system  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress.  If  continued,  important  modifications 
of  it  appear  to  be  indispensable. 

For  further  details  and  views  of  the  above, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  commerce,  the 
finances  and  revenue,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  direct  aid  has  been  given  by  the  General 
Government  to  vthe  improvement  of  agriculture, 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  agricultural  statistics, 
and  for  some  chemical  analyses,  which  have  been, 
thus  far,  paid  for  out  of  the  patent  fund.  This  aid 
is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadequate.  To  give  to 
this  leading  branch  of  American  industry  the  en- 
couragement which  it  merits,  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau, 
to  be  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. To  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  agri- 
culturist, to  increase  his  prosperity  and  to  extend 
his  means  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  by  multi- 
plying his  sources  of  information,  should  be  the 
study  of  every  statesman,  and  a  primary  object 
with  every  legislator. 

No  civil  government  having  been  provided  by 
Congress  for  California,  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory, impelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  political 
condition,  recently  met  in  convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, which  the  latest  advices  give  me  reason  to 


suppose  has  been  accomplished ;  and  it  is  believed 
they  will  shortly  apply  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State.  Should 
such  be  the  case,  and  should  their  constitution  be 
conformable  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  their  applica- 
tion to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  will  also,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  no  very  distant  period  present  themselves 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  Preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  the 
people  of  each  will  have  instituted  for  themselves 
a  republican  form  of  government,  "laying  its 
foundations  in  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  uneasiness 
may  be  avoided,  and  confidence  and  kind  feeling 
preserved.  With  the  view  of  maintaining  the  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  so  dear  to  all,  we  should  ab- 
stain from  the  introduction  of  those  exciting  topics 
of  a  sectional  character  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced painful  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  I  repeat  the  solemn  warning  of  the  first  and 
most  illustrious  of  my  predecessors  against  furnish- 
ing "  any  ground  for  characterizing  parties  by 
geographical  discriminations." 

A  Collector  has  been  appointed  at  San  Francis- 
co, under  the  act  of  Congress  extending  the  revenue 
laws  over  California ;  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  organize  the  custom-houses  at  that  and 
the  other  ports  mentioned  in  that  act,  at  the  earliest 
period  practicable.  The  Collector  proceeded  over- 
land, and  advices  have  not  yet  been  received  of  his 
arrival  at  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  customs  have  continued  to  be  col- 
lected there  by  ofiicers  acting  under  the  military 
authority,  as  they  were  during  the  administration 
of  my  predecessor.  It  will,  I  think,  be  expedient 
to  confirm  the  collections  thus  made,  and  direct  the 
avails  (after  such  allowances  as  Congress  may 
think  fit  to  authorize)  to  be  expended  within  the 
Territory,  or  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  rivers  and  harbors. 

A  party,  engaged  on  the  coast  survey,  was  de- 
spatched to  Oregon  in  January  last.  According  to 
the  latest  advices,  they  had  not  left  California ;  and 
directions  have  been  given  to  them,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  fixed  on  the  sites  of  the  two  light-houses 
and  the  buoys  authorized  to  be  constructed  and 
placed  in  Oregon,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
make  reconnoissances  of  the  most  important 
points  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  especially 
to  examine  and  determine  on  sites  for  light-houses 
on  that  coast,  the  speedy  erection  of  which  is 
urgently  demanded  by  our  rapidly  increasing  com- 
merce. 

I  have  transferred  the  Indian  Agencies  from  Up- 
per Missouri  and  Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe  and 
Salt  Lake,  and  have  caused  to  be  appointed  sub- 
agents  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  Still  further  legal  provis- 
ions will  be  necessary  for  the  effective  and  suc- 
cessful extension  of  our  system  of  Indian  inter- 
course over  the  new  Territories.  , 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint 
in  California,  as  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  afford  im- 
portant faciUties  to  those  engaged  in  mining,  as 
well  as  to  the  Government  in  the  disposition  of 
the  mineral  lands. 
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I  also  recommend  that  commissions  be  organized 
by  Congress  to  examine  and  decide  upon  tiie  valid- 
ity of  the  present  subsisting  land  titles  in  Califor- 
nia and  Now  Mexico ;  and  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  offices  of  Surveyor  General 
in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon,  and  for  the 
surveying  and  bringing  into  market  the  public 
lands  in  those  Territories.  Those  lands,  remote  in 
position  and  difficult  of  access,  ought  to  be  disposed 
of  on  terms  liberal  to  all,  but  especially  favorable 
to  the  early  emigrants. 

In  order  that  the  situation  and  character  of  the 
principal  mineral  deposits  in  California  may  be 
ascertained,  I  recommend  that  a  geological  and 
mineralogical  exploration  be  connected  with  the 
linear  surveys,  and  that  the  mineral  lands  be  di- 
vided into  small  lots  suitable  for  mining,  and  be 
disposed  of,  by  sale  or  lease,  so  as  to  give  our 
citizens  an  opportunity  for  procuring  >i  permanent 
right  of  property  in  the  soil.  This  would  seem 
to  be  as  important  to  the  success  of  mining  as  of 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California,  and  the 
advantages  which  its  ports  and  harbors  and  those 
of  Oregon  afford  to  commerce,  especially  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  the 
populous  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  make  it  certain 
that  there  will  arise  in  a  few  years  large  and  pros- 
perous communities  on  our  western  coast.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  important  that  a  line  of  commu- 
nication, the  best  and  most  expeditious  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  will  admit,  should  be  opened 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  Opinion,  as  elicited  and 
expressed  by  two  large  and  respectable  conven- 
tions, lately  assembled  at  St.  Louis  and  Memphis, 
points  to  a  railroad  as  that  which,  if  practicable, 
will  best  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. But  while  this,  if  in  successful  operation, 
would  be  a  work  of  great  national  importance, 
and  of  a  value  to  the  country  which  it  would  be 
difBcult  to  estimate,  it  ought  also  to  be  regarded 
as  an  undertaking  of  vast  magnitude  and  expense, 
and  one  which  must,  if  it  be  indeed  practicable, 
encounter  many  difficulties  in  its  construction  and 
use.  Therefore,  to  avoid  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  to  enable  Congress  to  judge  whether,  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  through  whigh  it  must 
pass,  the  work  be  feasible  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  so, 
whether  it  should  be  undertaken  as  a  national  im- 
provement or  left  to  individual  enterprise  ;  and,  in 
the  latter  alternative,  what  aid,  if  any,  ought  to  be 
extended  to  it  by  the  Government,  I  recommend, 
aa  a  preliminary  measure,  a  careful  reconnoissance 
of  the  several  proposed  routes  by  a  scientific  corps, 
and  a  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  such 
a  road,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion and  support. 

For  further  views  on  these  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  recommend  early  appropriations  for  continuing 
the  river  and  harbor  improvements  which  have 
been  already  begun,  and  also  for  the  construction 
of  those  for  which  estimates  have  been  made,  as 
well  as  for  examinations  and  estimates  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  such  others  as  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  especially  the  advance  of  our 
population  over  new  districts,  and  the  extension  of 


commerce,  may  render  necessary.  An  estitnate  of 
the  amount  which  can  be  advantageously  ex- 
pended within  the  next  fiscal  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
accompanies  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  which  I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 


The  cession  of  territory  made  by  the  late  treaty 
with  Mexico  has  greatly  extended  our  exposed 
frontier,  and  rendered  its  defence  more  diiiicult. 
That  treaty  has  also  brought  us  under  obligations 
to  Mexico,  to  comply  with  which  a  military  force 
is  requisite.  But  our  military  establishment  is  not 
materially  changed,  as  to  is  efficiency,  from  the 
condition  in  which  it  stood  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mexican  war.  Some  addition  to  it, 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  ;  and  I  recommend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  an  increase 
of  the  several  corps  of  the  army  at  our  distant 
western  posts,  aa  proposed  in  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Great  embarrassment  has  resulted  from  the  effect 
upon  rank  in  the  army,  heretofore  given  to  brevet 
and  staff  commissions.  The  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  this  subject  are  deemed  important, 
and  if  carried  into  effect  will,  it  is  believed,  promote 
the  harmony  of  the  service.  The  plan  proposed 
for  retiring  disabled  officers,  and  providing  an 
asylum  for  such  of  the  rank  and  file  as  from  age, 
wounds,  and  other  infirmities  occasioned  by  ser- 
vice, have  become  unfit  to  perform  their  respective 
duties,  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  as  an  act  of 
justice  due  from  a  grateful  country  to  the  faithful 
soldier. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  presents  a  full  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  naval  service 
during  the  past  year.  Our  citizens  engaged  in  the 
■legitimate  pursuits  of  commerce  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits.  Wherever  our  national  vessels  have  gone, 
they  have  been  received  with  respect,  our  ofdcera 
have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
they  have  on  all  occasions  pursued  a,  course  of 
strict  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
our  Government. 

The  naval  force  at  present  in  commission  is  as 
large  as  is  admissible,  with  the  number  of  men 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  employed. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  Navy,  in  its  various  grades 
of  officers,  and  the  establishing  of  a  retired  list  for 
such  of  the  officers  as  are  disqualified  for  active 
and  effective  service.  Should  Congress  adopt  some 
such  measure  as  is  recommended,  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  and  reduce  its 
expenditures. 

I  also  ask  your  attention  to  the  views  expressed 
by  him  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  war- 
steamers,  and  in  regard  to  the  contracts  for  the 
transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  and  the 
operation  of  tlie  system  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Navy. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  August  14,  1843, 
provision  was  made  for  extending  post  office  and 
mail  accommodations  to  California  and  Oregon. 
Exertions  have  been  made  to  execute  that  law ;  but 
the  limited  provisions  of  the  act,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  it  authorizes,  the  ill  adaptation  of  our 
post  office  laws  to  the  situation  of  that  country,  and 
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the  measure  of  compensation  for  services  allowed 
by  tliose  laws,  compared  with  the  prices  of  labor 
and  rents  in  California,  render  those  exertions,  in  a 
great  degree,  ineifectual.  More  particular  and  effi- 
cient prOTisioa  by  law  is  required  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  act  of  1845,  reducing  postage,  has  now,  by 
its  operation  during  four  years,  produced  results 
fully  showing  that  the  income  from  such  reduced 
postage  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  expense 
of  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  not 
including  the  cost  of  transportation  in  mail  steam-- 
ers  on  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and 
from  Panama  to  Astoria,  which  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  Congress  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
mail  service. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
whether  a  further  reduction  of  postage  should  not 
now  be  made,  more  particularly  on  the  letter  cor- 
respondence. This  should  be  relieved  from  the 
unjust  burden  of  transporting  and  delivering  the 
franked  matter  of  Congress,  for  which  public  ser- 
vice provision  should  be  made  from  the  Treasury. 
I  confidently  believe  that  a  change  may  safely  be 
made,  reducing  all  single-letter  postage  to  the  uni- 
form rate  of  five  cents,  regardless  of  distance, 
without  thereby  imposing  any  greater  tax  on  the 
Treasury  than  would  constitute  a  very  moderate 
compensation  for  this  public  service  ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, respectfully  recommend  such  a  reduction. 
Should  Congress  prefer  to  abolish  the  franking 
privilege  thereby,  it  seems  probable  that  no  de- 
mand on  the  Treasury  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  postage.  Whether  any  further 
diminution  should  now  be  made,  or  the  result  of 
the  reduction  to  five  cents,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, should  be  first  tested,  is  submitted  to 
your  decision. 

Since  the  coinmenoement  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  a  postal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  has 
been  received  and  ratified,  and  such  regulations 
have  been  formed  by  the  Post  Office  Departments 
of  the  two  countries,  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty, 
as  to  carry  its  provisions  into  full  operation.  The 
attempt  to  extend  this  same  arrangement,  through 
England,  to  France,  has  not  been  equally  success- 
ful ;  but  the  purpose  has  not  been  abandoned. 

For  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  I 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
By  the  act  of  3d  March,  1849,  a  Board  was  con- 
stituted to  make  arrangements  for  taking  the 
seventh  census,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  this  Board  "  to  prepare 
and  cause  to  be  printed  such  forms  and  schedules 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  full  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States;  and  also 
proper  forms  and  schedules  for  collecting,  in 
statistical  tables,  under  proper  heads,  such  infor- 
mation as  to  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, education,  and  other  topics,  as  would 
exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  pursuits,  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  resources  of  the  country."  The  duties 
enjoined  upon  the  Census  Board  thus  estabhshed 
having  been  performed,  it  now  rests  with  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  requires  an  actual  enu- 
ineration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  within 
the  ensuing  year. 


Among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  General  Government  is  one  of  local  and 
limited  application,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  obligatory.  I.allude  to  the  trust  committed  to 
Congress,  as  the  exclusive  legislator  and  sole  guar- 
dian of  the  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
beg  to  commend  these  interests  to  your  kind  atten- 
tion. As  the  National  Metropohs,  the  City  of 
Washington  must  be  an  object  of  general  interest ; 
and,  founded  as  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  him 
whose  immortal  name  it  bears,  its  claims  to  the 
fostering  care  of  Congress  present  themselves  with 
additional  strength.  Whatever  can  attribute  to 
its  prosperity  must  enlist  the  feelings  of  its  con- 
stitutional guardians,  and  command  their  favorable 
consideration. 

Our  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  and 
its  successful  administration  eminently  depends  on 
the  confinement  of  each  of  its  coordinate  branches 
within  its  own  appropriate  sphere.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  ordains  that  "all  legis- 
lative powers  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  The 
Executive  has  authority  to  recommend  (not  to 
dictate)  measures  to  Congress.  Having  performed 
that  duty,  the  Executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  rightfully  control  the  decision  of 
Congress  on  any  subject  of  legislation,  until  that 
decision  shall  have  been  officially  submitted  to  the 
President  for  approval.  The  check  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  in  the  clause  conferring  the  quali- 
fied veto,  will  never  be  exercised  by  me,  except  in 
the  cases  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. I  view  it  as  an  extreme  measure,  to  be 
resorted  to  only  in  extraordinary  cases — as  where 
it  may  become  necessary  to  defend  the  Executive 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  legislative  power, 
or  to  prevent  hasty  and  inconsiderate  or  unconsti- 
tutional legislation.  By  cautiously  confining  this 
remedy  within  the  sphere  prescribed  to  it  in  the 
contemporaneous  expositions  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  will  of  the  people,  legitimately 
expressed  on  all  subjects  of  legislation,  through 
their  constitutional  organs,  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  will  have  its  full 
effect.  As  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  self-government,  the  independence 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  States  and  the  people 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  they  owe 
no  responsibility  to  any  human  power  but  their 
constituents.  By  holding  the  Representative  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  People,  and  exempting  him 
from  all  other  influences,  we  elevate  the  character 
of  the  constituent  and  quicken  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  his  country.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances only  that  the  elector  can  feel  that,  in  the 
choice  of  the  law-maker,  he  is  himself  "truly  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation. 
With  equal  care  we  should  study  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  departments. 
Our  Government  can  only  be  preserved  in  its  puri- 
ty by  the  suppression  and  entire  elimination  of 
every  claim  or  tendency  of  one  coordinate  branch 
to  encroachment  upon  another.  With  the  strict 
observance  of  this  rule  and  the  other  injunctions  of 
the  Constitution;  with  a  sedulous  inculcation  of 
that  respect  and  love  for  the  union  of  the  States 
which  our  fathers  cherished  and  enjoined  upon 
their  children ;  and  with  the  aid  of  that  overruhng 
Providence  which  has  so  long  and  so  kindly  guard- 
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cd  our  liberties  and  institutions,  we  may  reasona- 
bly expect  to  transmit  them  with  their  innumerable 
blessings  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States  should 
be  habitually  fostered  in  every  American  heart. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which  king- 
doms and  empires  have  fallen,  this  Union  has 
stood  unshaken.  The  patriots  who  formed  it  have 
long  since  descended  to  the  grave ;  yet  still  it  re- 
mains, the  proudest  monument  to  their  memory, 
and  the  object  of  affection  and  admiration  with 
every  one  worthy  to  bear  the  American  name.  In 
my  judgment  its  dissolution  would  be  the  greatest 
of  calamities,  and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study 
of  every  American.  Upon  its  preservation  must. 
depend  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  countless 
generations  to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it  and  maintain  it  in 
its  integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obligations 
imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Constitution.  Z.  TAYLOK. 

Washington,  December  ith,  1849. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Toombs  rose  and  moved  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution,  that  the  message  he  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union ;  and  that  fifteen  thousand  copies 
extra,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  be 
printed. 


IN   SENATE. 

Thuesdat,  January  3,  1860. 
Missouri  Resolutions  on  Slweery. 

Mr.  Atchison  presented  resolutions  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  he  asked 
that  they  be  read  and  printed.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  1st.  That  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  States  which  formed  it,  and 
in  no  part  of  that  instrument  is  to  be  found  any 
delegation  of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  excepting  some  special  pro- 
visions having  in  view  the  prospective  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  so  as 
to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  violation  of  the  principle  upon 
which  that  instrument  was  founded. 

2d.  That  the  Territories  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be 
governed  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  all  the  States ;  and  any  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  excluding  the  citizens  of  any 
part  of  the  Union  from  removing  to  such  Territories 
with  their  property  would  be  an  exercise  of  power 
by  Congress  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  upon  which 
our  federal  compact  was  based,  insulting  to  the 
sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  States  thus  affected, 
calculated  to  alienate  one  portion  of  the  Union 
from  another,  and  tending  ultimately  to  disunion. 

3d.  That  this  General  Assembly  regard  the  con- 
duct of  the  northern  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery 


as  releasing  the  slavcholuing  States  from  all  further 
adherence  to  the  basis  of  compromise  fixed  on  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820, 
even  if  such  act  ever  did  impose  any  obligation 
upon  the  slaveholding  States,  and  authorizes  them 
to  insist  on  their  rights  under  the  Constitution; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Federal  Union,  they  will  still  sanction 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  to  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions, 
if  by  such  concession  future  aggression  upon  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  may  be  arrested,  and  the 
spirit  of  anti-slavery  fanaticism  be  extinguished. 

4th.  The  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  Territory 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  people  thereof,  and  can 
only  be  exercised  by  them  in  forming  their  consti- 
tution for  a  State  government,  or  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  as  an  independent  State. 

5th.  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  any 
act  conflicting  with  the  principles  herein  expressed, 
Missouri  will  be  found  in  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  slaveholding  States  in  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  our  mutual  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  northern  fanaticism. 

6th.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  (the 
Senate  concurring  therein,)  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  required  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  to  the  Executive  of  each 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  the  request  that 
the  same  be  laid  before  each  of  their  respective 
Legislatures,  and  also  a  copy  to  each  of  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

[Approved  March  Wth,  1849. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read  by  the 
Secretary — 

Mr.  Benton.  This  is  the  proper  time  for  me 
to  say,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  these 
resolutions  do  not  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Missouri.  They  are  a  law-abiding 
and  a  Union-loving  people,  and  have  no  idea 
of  entering  into  combinations  to  resist  or  intimi- 
date the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  General 
Assembly  has  mistaken  the  sentiment  of  the 
State  in  adopting  these  resolutions ;  and  many 
members  who  voted  for  them,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor who  signed  them,  have  since  disavowed 
and  repudiated  them. 

I  do  not  discuss  these  resolutions  at  this  time. 
That  disonssion  is  no  part  of  my  present  object. 
I  speak  of  the  pledge  which  they  contain,  and 
call  it  a  mistake ;  and  say,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  wishes  or  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Missouri  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  or  non- 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories,  they 
have  no  idea  of  resisting  any  act  of  Congress 
on  the  subject.  They  abide  the  law,  when  it 
comes,  be  it  what  it  may,  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  ballot-box  and  the  judiciary. 

I  concur  with  the  people  of  Missouri  in  this 
view  of  their  duty,  and  believe  it  to  be  the 
only  course  consistent"  with  the  terms  and  in- 
tention of  our  Constitution,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  save  this  Union  from  the  fate  of  all 
the  confederacies  which  have  successively  ap- 
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peared  and  disappeared  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. Anarchy  among  the  members,  and  not 
tyranny  in  the  head,  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  all  such  confederacies  have  split.  The 
authors  of  our  present  form  of  government 
knew  the  danger  of  this  rock,  and  they  endeav- 
ored to  provide  against  it.  They  formed  a 
Union — not  a  league — a  Federal  Legislature  to 
act  upon  persons,  not  upon  States ;  and  they 
provided  peaceful  remedies  for  all  the  questions 
which  could  arise  between  the  people  and  the 
Government.  They  provided  a  Federal  judi- 
ciary to  execute  the  Federal  laws  when  found  to 
be  constitutional,  and  popular  elections  to  re- 
peal them  when  found  to  be  bad.  They  formed 
a  government  in  which  that  law  and  the  popu- 
lar will,  and  not  the  sword,  was  to  decide  ques- 
tions ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  first  resort  to 
the  sword  for  the  decision  of  such  questions  as 
the  death  of  the  Union. 

The  old  Confederation  was  a  league,  with  a 
legislature  acting  upon  sovereignties,  without 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  without  union 
except  at  the  will  of  the  parties.  It  was  pow- 
erless for  government,  and  a  rope  of  sand  for 
union.  It  was  to  escape  from  that  helpless  and 
tottering  government  that  the  present  Constitu- 
tion was  formed ;  and  no  less  than  ten  numbers 
of  the  Federalist— from  the  tenth  to  the  twenti- 
eth— were  devoted  to  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  and  the  necessity  of  the  new  one.  I 
will  read  some  extracts  from  these  numbers, 
the  joint  product  of  Hamilton  and  Madison,  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  league  which 
we  abandoned  and  the  Union  which  we  formed 
— the  dangers  of  the  former  and  the  benefits  of 
the  latter — that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  if 
carried  out  to  their  conclusions,  carry  back  this 
Union  to  the  league  of  the  Confederation — 
make  it  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  sword  the 
arbiter  between  the  federal  head  and  its 
members. 

Mr.  B.  then  read  as  follows : 

"The  great  and  radical  vice,  in  the  structure  of 
the  existing  Confederation,  is  in  the  principle  of 
legislation  for  States  or  Governments,  iu  their  cor- 
porate or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  individuals  of  which  they  consist. 
Though  this  principle  does  not  run  through  all  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  Union,  yet  it  pervades  and 
governs  those  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  rest  de- 
pends. The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  though 
in  theory  constitutionally  binding  on  the  members 
of  the  Union,  yet  in  practice  they  are  mere  recom- 
mendations, which  the  States  observe  or  disregard 
at  their  option.  Government  implies  the  power  of 
making  laws.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  law 
that  it  be  attended  with  a  sanction,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  disobedience. 
This  penalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be 
inflicted  in  two  ways — by  the  agency  of  the  courts 
and  ministers  of  justice,  or  by  military  force ;  by 
the  coercion  of  the  magistracy,  or  by  the  coercion 
of  arms.  The  first  kind  can  evidently  apply  only 
to  man;  the  last  kind  must  of  necessity  be  employed 
against  bodies  politic,  or  communities,  or  States. 


It  is  evident  there  is  no  process  of  a  court  by  which 
their  observance  of  the  laws  can,  in  the  last  resort, 
be  enforced.  Sentences  may  be  denounced  against 
them  for  violations  of  their  duty ;  but  these  sen- 
tences can  only  be  carried  into  execution  by  the 
sword.  In  an  association  where  the  general  au- 
thority is  confined  to  the  collective  bodies  of  the 
communities  that  compose  it,  every  breach  of  the 
laws  must  involve  a  state  of  war,  and  military  exe- 
cution must  become  the  only  instrument  of  civil 
obedience.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  certainly 
not  deserve  the  name  of  government,  nor  would 
any  prudent  man  choose  to  commit  his  happiness 
to  it." 

Of  the  certain  destruction  of  the  Union  when 
the  sword  is  once  drawn  between  the  members 
of  a  Union  and  their  head,  they  speak  thus : 

"When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions 
of  men  observe  no  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
suggestions  of  wounded  pride,  the  instigations  of 
irritated  resentment,  would  be  apt  to  carry  the 
States,  against  which  the  arms  of  the  Union  were 
exerted,  to  any  extremes  necessary  to  avenge  the 
aifront,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  submission.  The 
first  war  of  this  kind  would  probably  terminate  in 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

Of  the  advantage  and  facility  of  the  working 
of  the  Federal  system,  and  its  peaceful,  efiicieut, 
and  harmonious  operation — if  the  Federal  laws 
are  made  to  operate  upon  citizens,  and  not 
upon  States— they  speak  in  these  terms : 

"  But  if  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  National 
Government  should  not  require  the  intervention 
of  the  State  Legislatures ;  if  they  were  to  pass  into 
immediate  operation  upon  the  citizens  themselves, 
the  particular  governments  could  not  interrupt  their 
progress  without  an  open  and  violent  exertion  of 
unconstitutional  power.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
act,  and  in  such  manner  as  would  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  had  encroached  on  the  national  rights. 
An  experiment  of  this  nature  would  always  be 
hazardous  in  the  face  of  a  constitution  iu  any  de- 
gree competent  to  its  own  defence,  and  of  a  people 
enlightened  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  legal 
exercise  and  an  illegal  usurpation  of  authority. 
The  success  of  it  would  require  not  merely  a  fac- 
tious majority  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  concur- 
rence of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  body  of 
the  people.  If  the  judges  were  not  embarked  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Legislature,  they  would  pro- 
nounce the  resolutions  of  such  a  majority  to  be 
contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  If  the  people  were  not  tainted 
with  the  spirit  of  their  State  representatives,  they, 
as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  Constitution,  would 
throw  their  weight  into  the  national  scale,  and  give 
it  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  contest." 

Of  the  ruinous  effects  of  these  civil  wars 
among  the  members  of  a  Eepublioan  Confed- 
eracy, and  their  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  itself  throughout  the 
world,  they  thus  speak : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  petty 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  without  feeling  sen- 
sations of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  distractions 
with  which  they  were  continually  agitated,  and  at 
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the  rapid  successionof  revolutions  by  which  they 
were  kept  contiDually  vibrating  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  tyranny  and  anarchy.  From  the  disor- 
ders which  disfigure  the  annals  of  those  republics, 
the  advocates  of  despotism  have  drawn  arguments, 
not  only  against  the  forms  of  republican  govern- 
ment, but  against  the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
They  have  decreed  all  free  government  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  order  of  society,  and  have  indulged 
themselves  in  malicious  exultation  over  its  friends 
and  partisans." 

And  again  they  say : 

"  It  must  carry  its  agency  to  the  persons  of  the 
citizens.  It  must  stand  in  need  of  no  intermediate 
legislation;  but  must  itself  be  empowered  to  cm- 
ploy  the  arm  of  the  ordinary  magistrate  to  execute 
its  own  resolutions.  The  majesty  of  the  national 
authority  must  be  manifested  through  the  medium 
of  the  courts  of  justice." 

After  reading  these  extracts,  Mr.  B.  said : 
It  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  the  old  Confed- 
eration that  the  present  Union  vs^as  formed; 
and,  having  formed  it,  they  who  formed  it 
undertook  to  make  it  perpetual,  and  for  that 
purpose  bad  recourse  to  all  the  sanctions  held 
sacred  among  men — commands,  prohibitions, 
oaths.  The  States  were  forbid  to  form  com- 
pacts or  agreements  with  each  other ;  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it, 
were  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  and  all  authorities,  State  and  Federal, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  were  to  be 
sworn  to  support  it.  The  resolutions  which 
have  been  read  contradict  all  this,  and  the 
General  Assembly  mistook  their  own  powers 
as  much  as  they  mistook  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  when  they  adopted  them. 

This  is  all  that  I  shall  say  at  present.  I 
make  no  objection  to  the  reception  or  printing 
of  tbese  resolutions.  My  only  object,  at  pres- 
ent, is  to  make  and  save  the  two  points :  yirst, 
that  the  General  Assembly  mistook  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Missouri  in  adopting  these 
resolutions ;  secondly,  that  they  mistook  their 
own  powers  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Atchison.  As  no  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  printing  of  the  resolutions,  I  have 
but  one  word  to  say ;  and  that  is  merely  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  when  the  time  arrives,  will  prove  to 
all  mankind  that  every  sentiment  contained  in 
these  resolutions  from  first  to  last  will  be  sus- 
tained by  them. 

The  question  then  being  taken  upon  the 
motion  to  print,  it  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEE8E1TTATIVES. 

Monday,  January  V. 

Offleers  of  the  House — GlerK 

The  Speakee.  The  regular  business  is  the 
execution  of  the  order  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  House,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  ofiBoers. 
The  gentlemen  appointed  as  tellers  on  a  for- 


mer occasion  are  requested  to  resume  their 
seats  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

Thereupon,  Messrs.  Thompson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ceowell  of  Ohio,  White  of  New  York, 
and  Haralson  of  Georgia,  resumed  then:  seats 
at  the  Clerk's  table. 

The  roll  was  then  called ;  when  the  tellers 
reported  that  220  votes  had  been  given; 
necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of  which — 

Mr.  John  "W.  Forney  received 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Campbell 

Mr.  C.  W.  Phileo 

Mr.  Nathan  Sargent 

Mr.  Solomon  Foot 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  French 

Mr.  John  H.  C.  Mudd 

Mr.  D.  "W.  C.  Clark 

Mr.  P.  B.  Prindle 


.  lor 

94 

.      6 

3 

.      3 

2 

.      2 

2 

.      1 

No  choice. 

The  roll  was  called 


220 


the  fourth  time;   the 
tellers  reported  that  219  votes  had  been  given 


in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  110 
Mr.  Forney  received 
Mr.  Campbell . 
Mr.  Phileo. 
Mr.  Foot 
Mr.  Sargent 
Mr.  French 
Mr.  Clark   . 


of  which — 


lor 

95 
6 
5 
3 
2 
1 

219 


No  choice. 

Mr.  Mabshali,  rose  and  asked  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  read  for  information,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  who  is  now 
performing  ex  gratia  the  duties  of  Clerk,  should  be 
sworn  by  the  Speaker,  to  aot^ro  tempore  as  Clerk 
of  this  House,  and  that  he  be  sworn  accordingly. 

The  resolution  having  been  read, 
The  roll  was  called  the  fifth  time.    The  tel- 
lers reported  that  220  votes  had  been  given  in ; 
necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Forney  received  .        .        .        .106 
Mr.  Campbell        ....        102 

Mr.  Phileo 4 

Mr.  French      .....  2 

Mr.  Sargent 2 

Mr.  Prindle 2 

Mr.  Clark 1 

Mr.  Gouverneur      ....  1 


No  choice. 


220 


The  roll  was  then  again  called — ^being  the 
sixth  time.  The  tellers  reported  that  219  votes 
had  been  given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  110 ; 
of  which — 


Mr.  Forney  received 
Mr.  Campbell 
Mr.  Foot  . 
Mr.  Prindle  . 
Mr.  French 


106 

72 

25 

6 
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Mr.  Phileo 
Mr.  Sargent 

No  choice. 


4 
2 

219 


The  roll  was  again  called,  being  the  seventh 
time.  The  tellers  reported  that  220  votes  had 
been  given  in;  necessary  to  a  choice  111;  of 
which — 


Mr.  Forney  received 

Mr.  Foot 

Mr.  Campbell   . 

Mr.  Phileo     . 

Mr.  French 

Mr.  Gouverneur    . 

Mr.  Prindle 

No  choice. 


lOT 
91 
14 
4 
2 
1 
1 

220 


Tuesday,  January  8. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Gentbt,  of  Tennessee,  appeared,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Officers  of  the  House — Glerlc. 
The  Speaker.  The  regular  business  is  the  exe- 
cution of  the  order  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
House,  in  relation  to  the  election  of  oflacers.  The 
gentlemen  appointed  as  tellers  on  a  former  oc- 
casion are  requested  to  resume  their  seats  at  the 
Clerk's  table. 

The  roll  was  then  called — being  the  eighth 
time ;  when  the  tellers  reported  that  221  votes 
had  been  given ;  necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of 
which — 

.  106 
94 
.  13 
4 
2 
1 
1 


Mr.  John  W.  Forney  received 

Mr.  Solomon  Foot 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Campbell  . 

Mr.  C.  W.  Phileo  . 

Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke    . 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  French 

Mr.  P.  B.  Prindle     . 


ITo  choice.  221 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  ninth  time.   The 
tellers  reported  that  219  votes  had  been  given 
in,  necessary  to  a  choice  110 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Forney  received         .        .        .    105 

Mr.  Foot 93 

Mr.  Campbell 13 

Mr.  Phileo 5 

Mr.  French 1 

Mr.  Gouverneur    ....  1 

Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke    ...        1 

No  choice.  219 

The  roll  was  then  called  the  tenth    time. 
The  tellers  reported  that  216  votes  had  been 
give  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  109  ;  of  which — 
Mr.  Forney  received         .        .        .104 

Mr.  Foot 93 

Mr.  Campbell 13 


Mr.  Phileo    . 

Mr.  Gouverneur 

Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke 

No  choice. 


4 
1 
1 

216 


Wednesday,  January  9. 
Officers  of  the  House — Glerh. 

The  House  again  proceeded  to  vote  for  the 

election  of  a  Clerk. 
The  roll  was  then  called. 
The  tellers  reported  that  219  votes  had  been 

given ;  necessary  to  a  choice  110 ;  of  which — 
Mr.  John  "W.  Forney  received  .        .     106 
Mr.  Solomon  Foot         .        .        .        104 
Mr.  0.  W.  Phileo      ....        4 
Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke         .        .  3 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  French  ...        1 
Mr.  S.  L.  Gouverneur   ...  1 


No  choice. 


219 


The  roll  was  then  again  called  for  the  twelfth 
time.  The  tellers  reported  that  220  votes  had 
been  given ;  necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of 
which — 


Mr.  Forney  received 

Mr.  Foot 

Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke 

Mr.  Phileo     . 

Mr.  French 

No  choice. 


105 

103 

5 

4 

3 

220 


The  roll  was  then  called  the  thirteenth  time. 
The  tellers  reported  that  220  votes  had  been 
given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of  which — • 
Mr.  Forney  received         .        .        .     104 

Mr.  Foot 103 

Mr.  Campbell   ......      13 

Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke         .        .  5 

Mr.  Phileo 4 


No  choice. 


220 


The  roll  was  again  called — ^being  the  four- 
teenth time.  The  tellers  reported  that  217  votes 
had  been  given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  109 ; 
of  which — 


Mr.  Forney  received 
Mr.  Foot 
Mr.  Clarke 
Mr.  French    . 
Mr.  Phileo 
Mr.  Prindle  . 

No  choice. 


103 
98 
7 
4 
4 
1 

217 


Thtiesdat,  January  10. 

The  roll  was  called  the  fifteenth  time.  The 
tellers  reported  that  215  votes  had  been  given 
in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  108  ;  of  which — 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Forney  received 
Mr.  S.  Foot  . 
Mr.  0.  W.  Phileo      . 
Mr.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke 
Mr.  B.  B.  French     . 

No  choice. 


102 

103 

4 

3 


215 


He-Nomination  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Williams  rose  and  re-nominated  Thomas 
Jefferson  Campbell,  Clerk  of  the  late  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  roll  was  then  again  called — being  the  six- 
teenth time.  The  tellers  reported  that  216 
rotes  had  been  given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice, 
109;  of  which— 


Mr.  Forney  received 
Mr.  Prindle     . 
Mr.  Campbell     . 
Mr.  French 
Mr.  Fisher . 
Mr.  Phileo 
Mr.  Foot    . 
Mr.  John  Smith 

No  choice. 


96 
63 
32 
11 

r 

4 
2 
1 

216 


The  roll  was  called  the  seventeenth  time. 
The  tellers  reported  that  218  votes  had  been 
given;  necessary  to  a  choice  110;  of  which — 


Mr.  Forney  received 
Mr.  Prindle     . 
Mr.  Campbell     . 
Mr.  French     . 
Mr.  Fisher  . 
Mr.  Phileo 
Mr.  Foot    . 
Mr.  Gouverneiir 

No  choice. 


93 

63 

29 

18 

9 

3 

2 

1 

218 


Feidat,  January  11. 

Election  of  Glerh. 

The  roll  was  called  the  eighteenth  time. 
The  tellers  reported  that  213  votes  had  been 
given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  107 ;  of  which — 


Mr.  Campbell  received 

Mr.  Forney     . 

Mr.  French 

Mr.  Foot 

Mr.  Prindle 

Mr.  Gouverneur 

No  choice. 


96 

93 

18 

3 

2 

1 

213 


The  roll  was  again  called — being  the  nine- 
teenth time.  The  tellers  reported  that  218 
votes  had  been  given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice 
110;  of  which— 


Mr.  Campbell  received 
Mr.  Forney   . 
Mr.  French 


103 
97 
13 


Mr.  Foot 
Mr.  Prindle 

No  choice. 


218 


The  roll  was  again  called,  for  the  twentieth 
time.  The  tellers  reported  that  221  votes  had 
been  given  in ;  necessary  to  a  choice  111 ;  of 
which — 


Mr.  Campbell  received 
Mr.  Forney   . 
Mr.  French 
Mr.  Foot    '  . 
Mr.  Prindle 


112 

95 

11 

2 

1 

221 


Messrs.  Oee,  Wallace,  Ceowell,  and  Ewing, 
changed  their  votes  before  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, remarking  that  they  did  so  with  a 
view  to  put  an  end  to  this  protracted  contro- 
versy. Other  members  also  changed  their 
votes. 

Mr.  Campbell  having  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes,  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected 
Clerk  of  this  House  for  the  Thirty-flrst  Con- 
gress. 

There  was  some  applause,  which  was  prompt- 
ly checked  by  the  Spbakee. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  then  sworn. 

Mr.  "Wood  said,  he  was  extremely  gratified 
that  the  southern  Democrats  had  shown  their 
true  principles  and  position  in  the  result  of  the 
last  ballot ;  that  he  felt  relieved ;  and  that  a 
dissolution  of  all  political  connection  between 
the  northern  and  southern  Democracy  ought 
to  take  place. 


Monday,  January  21. 

California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Speaker  tben  laid  before  the  House  tte 
following  message : 

Washington,  January  21,  1850. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the   United  States  : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  passed  on  the 
31st  of  December  la.st,  the  accompanying  reports 
of  heads  of  Departments,  which  contain  all  the 
official  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Execu- 
tive asked  for  by  the  resolution. 

On  coming  into  office  I  found  the  military  com- 
mandant of  the  department  of  California  exercising 
the  functions  of  civil  governor  in  that  Territory, 
and  left,  as  I  was,  to  act  under  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative 
provision  establishing  a  Government  in  that  Terri- 
tory, I  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  that  arrange- 
ment, made  under  my  predecessor,  until  Congress 
should  take  some  action  on  that  subject.  I  there- 
fore did  not  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  mili- 
tary commandant,  who  continued  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  civil  governor,  as  before ;  but  I  made 
no  such  appointment,  conferred  no  such  authority, 
and  have  allowed  no  increased  compensation  to  the 
commandant  for  his  services. 
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With  a  view  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
treaty,  so  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  to  enable  Congress  to  act  at  the  present  session, 
with  as  full  knowledge  and  as  little  difficulty  as 
possible  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  these  Territo- 
ries, I  sent  the  Hon.  Thomas  Butlek  King  as 
bearer  of  despatches  to  California,  and  certain  offi- 
cers to  California  and  New  Mexico,  whose  duties 
are  particularly  defined  in  the  accompanying  letters 
of  instruction  addressed  to  them  severally  by  the 
proper  Departments. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  people  of  those 
Territories  my  desire  that  each  Territory  should, 
if  prepared  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  form  a  plan  of  a 
State  constitution,  and  submit  the  same  to  Congress, 
with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  but  1  did  not  anticipate,  suggest,  or  authorize, 
the  establishment  of  any  such  government  without 
the  assent  of  Congress,  nor  did  I  authorize  any 
Government  agent  or  officer  to  interfere  with  or 
exercise  any  influence  or  control  over  the  election 
of  Delegates,  or  over  any  Convention,  in  making 
or  modifying  their  domestic  institutions,  or  any 
of  the  provisions  of  their  proposed  constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  instructions  given  by  my 
orders  were,  that  all  measures  of  domestic  policy 
adopted  by  the  people  of  California,  must  originate 
solely  with  themselves ;  that  while  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  was  desirous  to  protect  them 
in  the  formation  of  any  Government  republican  in 
its  character,  to  be  at  the  proper  time  submitted  to 
Congress,  yet  it  was  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  plan  of  such  a  Government  must  at  the 
same  time  be  the  result  of  their  own  deliberate 
choice,  and  originate  with  themselves,  without  the 
interference  of  the  Executive. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  laws 
passed  by  any  supposed  Government  in  California, 
or  of  any  census  taken  in  either  of  the  territories 
mentioned  in  the  resolution,  as  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  those  subjects. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  not  disturbed  the  ar- 
rangements which  I  found  had  existed  under  my 
predecessor. 

In  advising  an  early  application  by  the  people 
of  these  Territories  for  admission  as  States,  I  was 
actuated  principally  by  an  earnest  desire  to  aiford 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  the  op- 
portunity of  avoiding  occasions  of  bitter  and  angry 
dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  constitution,  every  State  has  the  right 
of  establishing,  and  from  time  to  time,  altering  its 
municipal  laws  and  domestic  institutions,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other  State  and  of  the  General 
Government,  subject  only  to  the  prohibitions  and 
guarantees  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  subjects  thus  left  ex- 
clusively to  the  respective  States,  were  not  designed 
or  expected  to  become  topics  of  national  agitation. 
Still,  as  under  the  constitution,  Congress  has  power 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  every  new 
acquisition  of  Territory  has  led  to  discussions  on 
the  question,  whether  the  system  of  involuntary 
servitude  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  States 
should  or  should  not  be  prohibited  in  that  Terri- 
tory. The  periods  of  excitement  from  this  cause, 
which  have  heretofore  occurred,  have  been  safely 
passed ;  but  during  the  interval,  of  whatever 
length,  which  may  elapse  before  the  admission  of 
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the  Territories  ceded  by  Mexico  as  States,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  similar  excitement  will  prevail 
to  an  undue  extent. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  as  States,  to  remove  all 
occasion  for  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  pub- 
Uc  mind. 

It  is  understood  that  the  people  of  the  western 
part  of  Cahfornia  have  formed  a  plan  of  a  State 
constitution  and  will  soon  submit  the  same  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress  and  apply  for  admission  as 
a  State.  This  course  on  their  part,  though  in  ac- 
cordance with,  was  not  adopted  exclusively  in  con- 
sequence of  any  expression  of  my  wishes,  inas- 
much as  measures  tending  to  this  end  had  been 
promoted  by  the  officers  sent  there  by  my  prede- 
cessor, and  were  already  in  active  progress  of  ex- 
ecution before  any  communication  from  me  reached 
California.  If  the  proposed  constitution  shall,  when 
submitted  to  Congress,  be  found  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requisitions  of-  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

The  part  of  California  not  included  in  the  pro- 
posed State  of  that  name,  is  believed  to  be  unin- 
habited, except  in  a  settlement  of  our  countrymen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake. 

A  claim  has  been  advanced  by  the  State  of  Texas 
to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
trict of  the  Territory  commonly  designated  by  the 
name  of  New  Mexico.  If  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico had  formed  a  plan  of  a  State  Government  for 
that  Territory  as  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  and  had  been  admitted  by  Congress  as  a 
State,  our  constitution  would  have  afforded  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  adjustment  of  the  question  of 
boundary  with  Texas  by  a  judicial  decision.  At 
present,  however,  no  judicial  tribunal  has  the  power 
of  deciding  that  question,  and  it  remains  for  Con- 
gress to ,  devise  some  mode  for  its  adjustment. 
Meanwhile  I  submit  to  Congress  the  question, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  before  such  adjust- 
ment to  establish  a  Territorial  Government,  which, 
by  including  the  district  so  claimed,  would  practi- 
cally decide  the  question  adversely  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  or  by  excluding  it,  would  decide  it  in  her 
favor.  In  my  opinion  such  a  course  would  not  be 
expedient,  especially  as  the  people  of  this  Territory 
still  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection  of  their  mu- 
nicipal laws,  originally  derived  from  Mexico,  and 
have  a  miUtary  force  stationed  there  to  protect  them 
against  the  Indians.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  property,  lives,  liberties,  and  rehgion  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  better  protected  than 
they  ever  were  before  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Should  Congress,  when  California  shall  present 
herself  for  incorporation  into  the  Union,  annex  a 
condition  to  her  admission  as  a  State  affecting  her 
domestic  institutions  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her 
people,  and  even  compel  her  temporarily  to  comply 
with  it,  yet  the  State  could  change  her  constitution 
at  any  time  after  admission,  when  to  her  it  should 
seem  expedient.  Any  attempt  to  deny  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  the  right  of  self-government  in  a 
matter  which  peculiarly  affects  themselves  will  in- 
fallibly be  regarded  by  them  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights ;  and,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
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^  ican  people.  To  assert  that  they  are  a  conquered 
people,  and  must  as  a  State  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  conquerors,  in  this  regard,  will  meet  with  no 
cordial  response  among  American  freemen.  Great 
numbers  of  them  are  native  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  our  country, 
men  in  intelligence  and  patriotism ;  and  no  lan- 
guage of  menace  to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise 
of  an  undoubted  right,  substantially  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  cession  itself,  shall  ever  be 
uttered  by  me,  or  encouraged  and  sustained  by  per- 
sons acting  under  my  authority.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  residue  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
us  by  Mexico  the  people  residing  there  will,  at  the 
time  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Hnion  as  a 
State,  settle  all  questions  of  domestic  policy  to  suit 
themselves. 

No  material  inconvenience  will  result  from  the 
want,  for  a  short  period,  of  a  Government  estab- 
lished by  Congress  over  that  part  of  the  Territory 
which  lies  eastward  of  the  new  State  of  California ; 
and  the  reasons  for  my  opinion  that  New  Mexico 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  ask  for  admission  into 
the  Union  are  founded  on  unofficial  information, 
which  I  suppose  is  common  to  all  who  have  cared 
to  make  inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  question,  which  now  ex- 
cites such  painful  sensations  in  the  country,  will  in 
the  end  certainly  be  settled  by  the  silent  effect  of 
causes  independent  of  the  action  of  Congress,  I 
again  submit  to  your  wisdom  the  policy  recom- 
mended in  my  annual  message  of  awaiting  the  salu- 
tary operation  of  those  causes,  believing  that  we 
shall  thu.s  avoid  the  creation  of  geographical  par- 
ties, and  secure  the  harmony  of  feeling  so  neces- 
sary to  the  beneficial  action  of  our  political  system. 
Connected,  as  the  Union  is,  with  the  remembrance 
of  past  happiness,  the  sense  of  present  blessings, 
and  the  hope  of  future  peace  and  prosperity,  every 
dictate  of  wisdom,  every  feeling  of  duty,  and  every 
emotion  of  patriotism,  tend  to  inspire  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  it,  and  admonish  us  cautiously  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  controversy  which  can  either  en- 
danger it  or  Impair  its  strength,  the  chief  element 
of  which  is  to  be  found  In  the  regard  and  aifection 
of  the  people  for  each  other. 

Z.  TATLOK. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Vbnable  moved  that  it  be  referred,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Territories. 


■Wednesday,  January  23. 
Presidenfs  Message — Galifomia. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Venablb,  the  House 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  special  mes- 
sage of  the  President ;  the  pending  ques- 
tion being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Venablb, 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and 
print. 

Mr.  Olinoman,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
waived  his  right. 

Mr.  Seddon  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  President's  communication  in  reply 
to  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Venablb  ; 
at  the  close  of  which,  there  was  some  applause, 
which  was  checked  by  the  Spbakke. 


Mr.  Seddon  having  concluded — 

Mr.  MoCleenand  moved  to  amend  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Vbnable,  so  as  to  refer  the  message 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  print ;  and  upon  that  motion 
he  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Pending  this  question — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

IN  SENATE. 

Tuesday,  January  29. 

The  Slamery  Question — Mr.  Clay^s  Compromise 
Resolutions — His  Eight  Sesolutions,  covering 
all  the  Points  of  the  Question,  with  his  In- 
troductory and  Explanatory  Speech. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  this  body.  Taken 
together,  in  combination,  they  propose  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  of  all  questions  in  controver- 
sy between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  each  of 
these  resolutions,  taken  separately,  or  the  whole 
of  them  combined  together,  as  composing  a  sys- 
tem of  measures ;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  few 
observations  upon  each  resolution,  with  the  pur- 
pose, chiefly,  of  exposing  it  fairly  and  fully  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  before  the  country  ;  and  I 
may  add,  with  the  indulgence  of,  the  Senate, 
towards  the  conclusion,  some  general  observa- 
tions upon  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  question  to  which  the  resolutions 
relate.  "Whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
— as  I  most  ardently  hope  they  may;  as  I 
most  sincerely  believe  they  ought — I  trust  that 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  long  time  which  I 
have  devoted,  with  care  and  deliberation,  to  the 
preparation  of  these  resolutions,  and  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  great  national  scheme  of  com- 
promise and  harmony,  will  be  employed  by 
each  Senator  before  he  pronounces  against  the 
proposition  embraced  in  these  resolutions.  The 
resolutions,  sir,  are  all  preceded  by  a  short 
preamble,  to  which  of  course  I  attach  no  very 
great  importance.  The  preamble  and  first 
resolution  are  as  follows : 

It  being  desirable  for  the  peace,  concord,  and 
harmony  of  the  union  of  these  States  to  settle  and 
adjust  amicably  all.  existing  questions  of  contro- 
versy between  them  arising  out  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  upon  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just  basis: 
Therefore 

1st.  Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  boun- 
daries, ought,  upon  her  application,  to  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  the 
imposition  by  Congress  of  any  restriction  in  re- 
spect to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery 
within  those  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  has  been  some  irregularity  in  the  move- 
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ments  which  have  terminated  in  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  by  California,  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  wish — not  yet  formally  com- 
municated to  Congress  it  is  true,  but  which 
may  be  anticipated  in  a  few  days — to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State.  There  has 
been  some  irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  framed  that  constitution.  It  was  not 
preceded  by  any  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
the  convention  and  designating  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  State,  according  to  all  the  early 
practice  of  this  Government,  according  to  all 
the  cases  of  the  admission  of  new  States  into  this 
Union,  which  occurred  prior,  I  think,  to  that 
of  Michigan.  Michigan,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
was  the  first  State  which,  unbidden,  unauthor- 
ized by  any  previous  act  of  Congress,  undertook 
to  form  for  herself  a  constitution,  and  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  I  recollect  that  at  the  time  when  Mich- 
igan thus  presented  herself,  I  was  opposed,  in 
consequence  of  that  deviation  from  the  early 
practice  of  the  Government,  to  the  admission. 
The  majority  determined  otherwise,  and  it 
must  be  in  candor  admitted  by  all  men,  that 
California  has  much  more  reason  to  do  what 
she  has  done,  unsanctioned  and  unauthorized 
by  a  previous  act  of  Congress,  than  Michigan 
had  to  do  what  she  did. 

Sir,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the 
admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  it  has 
been  a  happy  event.  She  forms  now  one  of 
the  bright  stars  of  this  glorious  Confederacy. 
She  has  sent  here  to  mingle  in  our  councils 
Senators  and  Representatives — men  eminently 
distinguished,  with  whom  we  may  aU  associate 
with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  with  satisfac- 
tion. And  I  trust  that  if  California — irregular 
as  her  previous  action  may  have  been  in  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  but  more  justifiable 
than  was  the  action  of  Michigan — if  she  also 
shall  be  admitted,  as  is  proposed  by  this  first 
resolution,  with  suitable  limits,  that  she  too 
will  make  her  contribution  of  wisdom,  of  pa- 
triotism, and  of  good  feeling  to  this  body,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  great  and 
boundless  empire. 

The  resolution  proposes  her  admission  when 
she  applies  for  it.  There  is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  anticipate  such  an  application,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  present  this  resolution  as  a 
part  of  the  general  plan  which  I  propose  for  the 
adjustment  of  these  unhappy  diificulties. 

The  second  resolution,  sir,  is  as  follows : 

2d.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  by  law,  either  for  its  introduction 
into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  territo- 
ry ;  and  that  appropriate  Territorial  Governments 
ought  to  be  established  by  Congress  in  all  of  the 
said .  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  adoption 
of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 


This  resolution,  sir,  proposes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  declaration  of  two  truths — one  of  law 
and  the  other  of  fact.  The  truth  of  law  which 
it  declares  is,  that  there  does  not  exist,  at  this 
time,  slavery  within  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mex- 
ico. When  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  a  truth,  I  speak 
my  own  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction.  I 
am  aware  that  some  gentlemen  have  held  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine ;  but  1  persuade  myself  that  they 
themselves,  when  they  come  to  review  the 
whole  ground,  will  see  sufficient  reasons  for  a 
change,  or  at  least  a  modification  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  if  they  adhere  to 
that  doctrine,  they  will  be  found  to  compose  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  truth  which  the  resolution  asserts  is, 
that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
any  portion  of  that  territory.  That  is  a  matter 
of  fact;  and  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
fact  rests  is  perhaps  as  accessible  to' other  Sen- 
ators as  it  is  to  me ;  but  I  must  say  that  from  all 
I  have  beard  or  read,  from  the  testimony  of  all 
the  witnesses  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with, 
from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is  transpiring, 
I  do  believe  that  not  within  one  foot  of  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  us  from  Mexico  will  slavery 
ever  be  planted,- and  I  believe  it  could  not  be 
done  even  by  the  force  and  power  of  public  au- 
thority. 

Sir,  facts  are  daily  occurring  to  justify  me  in 
this  opinion.  Sir,  what  has  occurred?  And 
upon  that  subject,  and  indeed  upon  this  whole 
subject,  I  invite  Senators  from  the  free  States 
especially  to  consider  what  has  occurred  even 
since  the  last  session — even  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session — since  they  left  their 
respective  constituencies  without  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  with  them.upon  the  great  and 
momentous  fact ;  the  fact  that  California  her- 
self, of  which  it  was  asserted  and  predicted  that 
she  never  would  establish  slavery  within  her 
limits  when  she  came  to  be  admitted  as  a  State ; 
that  California  herself,  embracing,  of  all  other 
portions  of  the  country  acquired  by  us  from 
Mexico,  that  country  into  which  it  would  have 
been  most  likely  that  slavery  should  have  been 
introduced;  that  California  herself  has  met  in 
convention,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  embrac- 
ing in  that  body  slaveholders  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  from  other  parts,  who 
concurred  in  the  resolution — that  California  by 
a  unanimous  vote  has  declared  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  within  her  limits.  I  think, 
then,  that  taking  this  leading  fact  in  connection 
with  all  the  evidence  we  have  from  other 
sources  on  the  subject,  I  am  warranted  in  the 
conclusion  which  constitutes  the  second  truth 
which  I  have  stated  in  this  resolution,  that 
slavery  is  "  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  us  from  Mexico." 

Sir,  the  latter  part  of  that  resolution  asserts 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  ap- 
propriate territorial  governments  within  all  the 
country  acquired  from  Mexico,   exclusive   of 
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California,  not  embracing  in  the  acts  by  which 
these  governments  shall  be  constituted  either 
a  prohibition  or  an  admission  of  slavery. 

Sir,  much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  high 
authority — anxious  as  I  really  am  to  find  myself 
iu  a  position  that  would  enable  me  to  cooperate 
heartily  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this 
great  people,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot,  without  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  consent  to  an  abandonment 
of  them  without  government,  leaving  them  to 
all  those  scenes  of  disorder,  confusion,  and  an- 
archy which  I  apprehend,  in  respect  of  some  of 
them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
will  arise.  It  is  the  duty,  the  solemn»-I  was 
going  to  add  the  most  sacred  duty — of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  their  government  if  they 
can,  and  at  all  events  to  legislate  for  them,  and 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  law,  and  order,  and 
security. 

The  next  resolutions  are  the  third  and  fourth, 
which,  having  an  immediate  connection  with 
each  other,  should  be  read  and  considered  to- 
gether.   They  are  as  follows : 

3(1.  Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
commencing  one  marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and 
running  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New 
Mexico  ;  thence  with  that  line  eastwardly,  and  so 
contiituing  in  the  same  direction  to  the  line  estab- 
lished between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  exclud- 
ing any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  lying  on 
the  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

4th.  Mesohed,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  that  the  United  States  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  legitimate 
and  bona  fide  public  debt  of  that  State,  contracted 
prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged 
by  the  said  State  to  its  creditors  not  exceding  the 

sum  of  $ in  consideration  of  the  said  duties 

so  pledged  having  been  no  longer  applicable  to 
that  object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having 
thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United 
States ;  and  upon  the  condition  also  that  the  said 
fitate  of  Texas  shall,  by  some  solemn  an-d  authentic 
act  of  her  Legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relin- 
quish to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to 
any  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  now,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  at  any  time — it  is  a  very 
complex  subject,  and  one  not  free  from  diflacnlty 
— go  into  the  question  of  what  are  the  true 
limits  of  Texas.  My  own  opinion  is,  I  must 
say,  without  intending  by  the  remark  to  go 
into  any  argument,  that  Texas  has  not  a  good 
title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mex- 
ico. And  yet,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that, 
looking  at  the  grounds  which  her  representa- 
tives assumed,  first  in  the  war  with  Santa  Anna 
in  1836,  then  at  what  transpired  between  Mr. 
Trist  and  the  Mexican  negotiators  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  and  then  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  have  acquired  all  the 
country  which  Texas  claimed  as  constituting  a 
portion  of  her  territory ;  looking  at  all  these 
facts,  but  without  attaching  to  them,  either  to- 


gether or  separately,  the  same  degree  of  force 
which  gentlemen  who  think  that  Texas  has  a 
right  to  New  Mexico  do,  I  must  say  that  there 
is  plausibility,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  pre- 
tensions that  she  sets  up  to  New  Mexico.  I  do 
not  think  they  constitute  or  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  good  title,  but  a  plausible  one. 
"Well,  then,  sir,  what  do  I  propose  ?  Without 
entering  into  any  inquiry  whether  the  Nueces 
or  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  true  boundary  of 
Texas,  I  propose  by  the  first  of  these  two  reso- 
lutions, that  its  western  limits  shall  be  fixed  on 
the  Kio  del  Norte — extending  west  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  del  Norte — and 
that  it  shall  follow  up  the  Bravo,  or  the  Eio  del 
Norte,  to  where  it  strikes  the  southern  line  of 
New  Mexico,  and  then  diverging  from  that  line, 
follow  on  in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the 
line  as  fixed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain  by 
their  treaty  of  1819  ;  and  thus  embracing  a  vast 
country  abundantly  competent  to  form  two  or 
three  States — a  country  which  I  think  the  high- 
est ambition  of  her  greatest  men  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  as  a  State  and  member  of  this  Union. 

But,  sir,  the  second  of  these  resolutions  makes 
a  proposition  to  the  State  of  Texas  upon  which 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  It  proposes  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  aU  that  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Texas  for  which  the  duties  received  up- 
on imports  from  foreign  countries  was  pledged 
by  Texas  at  a  time  when  she  had  authority  to 
make  pledges.  How  much  it  will  amount  to  I 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain,  but  all  the  means 
requisite  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  sum  have 
not  been  received,  and  it  is  not  very  essential 
at  this  time,  because  it  is  the  principle  and  not 
the  amount  that  is  most  worthy  of  consideration. 
Now,  sir,  the  ground  upon  which  I  base  this 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
a  specified  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  is  not 
new  to  me.  It  is  one  which  I  have  again  and 
again  announced  to  be  an  opinion  entertained 
by  me.  I  think  it  is  founded  upon  principles 
of  truth  and  eternal  justice.  Texas  being  an  in- 
dependent Power,  recognized  as  such  by  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth,  invited  loans  to  be 
made  to  her  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  then 
existing  war  between  her  and  Mexico.  She  told 
those  whom  she  invited  to  make  these  loans 
that  "  if  you  make  them,  the  duties  on  foreign 
imports  shall  be  sacredly  pledged  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  loans."  The  loans  were  made. 
The  money  was  received,  and  expended  in 
the  establishment  of  her  liberty  and  her  inde- 
pendence. After  all  this,  she  annexed  herself 
to  the  United  States,  who  thenceforward  ac- 
quired the  right  to  the  identical  pledge  which 
she  had  made  to  the  public  creditor  to  satisfy 
the  loan  of  money  which  he  had  advanced  to 
her.  The  United  States  became  the  owners  of 
that  pledge  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  duties 
payable  in  the  ports  of  Texas.  ' 

Now,  sir,  I  do  say  that,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, if  there  be  honor,  or  justice,  or  truth 
amongst  men,  we  do  owe  to  the  creditors  who 
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thus  advanced  their  money  upon  that  pledge 
the  reimbursement  of  the  money,  at  all  events 
to  the  extent  that  the  pledged  fund  would  have 
reimbursed  it,  if  it  had  never  been  appropriated 
by  us  to  our  use.  "We  must  recollect,  sir,  that 
in  relation  to  that  pledge,  and  to  the  loan  made 
in  virtue  and  on  the  faith  of  it,  there  were  three 
parties  bound — I  mean  after  annexation :  the 
United  States,  Texas,  and  the  creditor  of  Texas, 
who  had  advanced  his  money  on  the  faith  of  a 
solemn  pledge  made  by  Texas. 

Texas  and  the  United  States  might  do  what 
they  thought  proper ;  but  in  justice  they  could 
do  nothing  to  deprive  the  creditor  of  a  full  re- 
liance upon  the  pledge  upon  the  faith  of  which 
he  had  advanced  his  money.  Sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  ascertain  how  much  would  have 
been  received  from  that  source  of  revenue  by 
the  State  of  Texas  if  she  had  remained  indepen- 
dent. It  would  be  most  unjust  to  go  there 
now  and  examine  at  'Galveston  and  her  other 
ports  to  ascertain  how  much  she  now  receives 
by  her  foreign  imports ;  because,  by  being  incor- 
porated into  this  Union,  all  her  supplies  which 
formerly  were  received  from  foreign  countries, 
and  subject — ^many  of  them  at  least — to  import 
duties,  are  now  received  by  the  coasting  trade, 
instead  of  being  received  from  other  countries, 
as  they  -wfould  have  been  if  she  remained  inde- 
pendent. Considering  the  extent  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  her  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  might  have  been  such  an  amount  received 
at  the  various  ports  of  Texas — she  remaining 
independent — as  would  have  been  'adequate  to 
the  extinction  of  tha  debt  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  discharge  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  valid  and  legitimate  ob- 
ligation resting  upon  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge the  specified  duty,  it  is  not  upon  that 
condition  alone  that  this  pay^jient  is  proposed 
to  be  made ;  it  is  also  upon  the  further  condition 
that  Texas  shall  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
any  claim  that  she  has  to  any  portion  of  New 
Mexico.  Now,  sir,  although,  as  I  believe,  she 
has  not  a  valid  title  to  any  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  she  has  a  claim  ,•■  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
general  quiet  and  harmony,  for  the  sake  of  that 
accommodation  which  ought  to  be  as  much  the 
object  of  legislation  as  it  is  of  individuals  in 
their  transactions  in  private  life,  we  may  do 
now  what  an  individual  in  analogous  circum- 
stances might  do,  give  something  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  a  claim,  although  it  should  not  be 
well  founded,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  is 
therefore  proposed — and  this  resolution  does 
propose — that  we  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted  by  Texas  prior  to  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  our  re- 
ception of  the  duties  applicable  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  debt ;  and  that  Texas  shall  also,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  to  be  advanced,  relin- 
quish any  claim  which  she  has  to  any  portion  of 
New  Mexico. 


The_  fifth  resolution,  sir,  and  the  sixth,  like 
the  third  and  fourth,  are  somewhat  connected 
together.     They  are  as  follows  : 

6th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  that  in- 
stitution continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
without  the  consent  of  that  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within 
the  District. 

6th.  But  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
hibit within  the  District  the  slave-trade,  in  slaves 
brought  into  it  from  States  or  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold  therein  as 
merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets 
without  the  ijistriot  of  Columbia. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  President,  in 
somewhat  different  language,  asserts  substan- 
tially no  other  principle  than  that  which  was  as- 
serted by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  twelve 
years  ago,  upon  resolutions  which  I  then  offered, 
and  which  passed — at  least  the  particular  reso- 
lution passed — by  a  majority  of  four-fifths  of 
the  Senate.  I  allude  to  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  me  in  1838.  I  shall  not  enlarge  on 
that  resolution ;  it  speaks  for  itself;  it  declares 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  should  not  be 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
the  concurrence  of  three  conditions ;  first,  the 
assent  of  Maryland;  second,  the  assent  of  the 
people  within  the  District ;  and  third,  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  within  the 
District  for  their  property. 

The  next  resolution  proposed  deserves  a  pass- 
ing remark.  It  is  that  the  slave  trade  within 
the  District  ought  to  be  abolished,  prohibited. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  the  alienation  and 
transfer  of  slaves  from  the  inhabitants  within 
this  District — the  sale  by  one  neighbor  to  anoth- 
er of  a  slave  which  the  one  owns  and  the 
other  wants,  that  a  husband  may  perhaps  be 
put  along  with  his  wife,  or  a  wife  with  her  hus- 
band. I  do  not  mean  to  touch  at  all  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  amongst 
persons  living  within  the  District ;  but  the  slave 
trade  to  which  I  refer  was,  I  think,  pronounced 
an  abomination  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  sons  of 
Virginia,  the  late  Mr.  Randolph.  And  who  is 
there  who  is  not  shocked  at. its  enormity  ?  Sir, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  at  the  North,  if  they  sup- 
pose that  gentlemen  living  in  the  slave  States 
look  upon  one  who  is  a  regular  trader  in 
slaves  with  any  particular  favor  or  kindness. 
They  are  often — sometimes  unjustly,  perhaps 
— excluded  from  social  intercourse.  I  have 
known  some  memorable  instances  of  this  sort. 
But,  then,  what  is  this  trade?  It  is  a  good  ' 
deal  limited  since  the  retrocession  of  the  portion 
of  the  District  formerly  belonging  to  Virginia. 
There  are  Alexandria,  Eichmond,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk,  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  Balti- 
more, Annapolis,  and  perhaps  other  ports,  north 
of  the  Potomac.  Let  the  slave-dealer,  who 
chooses  to  collect  his  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, go  to  these  places ;  let  him  not  come  here 
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and  establish  his  jails  and  put  on  his  chains,  tod 
sometimes  shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
by  a  long  train  of  slaves  passing  through  that 
avenue  leading  from  this  Oapitol  to  the  house  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
Republics  that  ever  existed.  Why  should  he  not 
do  it  ?  Sir,  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  ev- 
ery Southern  man,  and  every  man  coming  from 
the  slave  States,  when  I  say  let  ititerminate,  and 
that  it  is  an  abomination ;  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  it ;  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

The  seventh  resolution  relates  to  a  subject 
embraced  in  a  bill  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate.    It  is  as  follows : 

1th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  for  the  restitution  and 
delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in 
any  State  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

Sir,  that  is  so  evident,  and  has  been  so  clearly 
shown  by  the  debate  which  has  already  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  not  now  occa- 
sion to  add  another  word. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  series  of  eight  is  as 
follows : 

And  8th.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between 
the  slaveholding  States  ;  but  that  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into  another 
of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  par- 
ticular laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  legislation  is  necessary 
or  intended  to  follow  that  resolution.  It  merely 
asserts  a  truth,  established  by  the  highest  au- 
thority of  law  in  this  country,  and  in  conformity 
with  that  decision,  I  trust  there  will  be  one  uni- 
versal acquiescence. 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
embrace  in  that  resolution  the  declaration  which 
is  embraced  in  it,  but  that  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  in  treating  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  our  British  and 
American  ancestors,  occasionally  to  resort  to 
great  fundamental  principles,  and  bring  them 
freshly  and  manifestly  before  our  eyes,  from 
time  to  time,  to  avoid  their  being  violated  upon 
any  occasion.   . 

Mr.  President,  you  have  before  you  the  whole 
series  of  resolutions,  the  whole  scheme  of 
arrangement  and  accommodation  of  these  dis- 
tracting questions,  which  I  have  to  offer,  after 
having  bestowed  on  these  subjects  the  most 
anxious,  intensely  anxious,  consideration  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  this  body.  How  far  it 
may  prove  acceptable  to  both  or  either  of  the 
parties  on  these  great  questions,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  acceptable 
to  both.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  any  principle, 
proposed  in  any  of  them,  by  either  party.  The 
plan  is  founded  upon  mutual  forbearance,  ori- 
ginating in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion ;  not  of  principles,  bat  of  matters  of  feel- 
ing. At  the  North,  sir,  I  know  that  from  feel- 
ing, by  many  at  least  cherished  as  being  dic- 


tated by  considerations  of  humanity  and  phi- 
lanthropy, there  exists  a  sentiment  adverse  to 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

Sir,  I  might,  I  think — although  I  believe  this 
project  contains  about  an  equal  amount  of  con- 
cession and  forbearance  on  both  sides — ^have 
asked  from  the  free  States  of  the  North  a  mor« 
liberal  and  extensive  concession  than  should 
be  asked  from  the  slave  States.  And  why, 
sir  ?  With  you,  gentlemen  Senators  of  the  free 
States,  what  is  it  ?  An  abstraction,  a  sentiment 
— a  sentiment,  if  you  please,  of  humanity  and 
philanthropy — a  noble  sentiment,  when  directed 
rightly,  with  no  sinister  or  party  purposes ;  an 
atrocious  sentiment — a  detestable  sentiment — 
or  rather  the  abuse  of  it — when  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  unworthy  purposes.  I  said 
that  I  might  ask  from  you  larger  and  more  ex- 
pansive concessions  than  from  the  slave  States. 
And  why  ?  You  are  numerically  more  powerful 
than  the  slave  States.  Not  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference— ^for  upon  that  subject  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  ardent  expression  of  feeling  by  some  of 
my  friends  coming  from  the  same  class  of  States 
from'Tvhich  I  come — not  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  valor,  in  prowess,  in  noble  and  pa- 
triotic daring,  whenever  it  is  required  for  the 
safety  and  salvation  of  the  country,  between 
the  people  of  one  class  of  States  and  those  of 
the  other.  You  are  in  point  of  numbers,  how- 
ever, greater ;  and  greatness  and  magnanimity 
should  ever  be  allied  together. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  concession  up- 
on such  a  subject  as  this  should  be  more  liberal, 
more  expansive,  coming  from  the  free  than  from 
the  slave  States.  It  is,  as  I  remarked,  a  senti- 
ment, a  sentiment  of  humanity  and  philanthropy 
on  your  side.  Aye,  sir,  and  when  a  sentiment 
of  that  kind  is  honestly  and  earnestly  cherished, 
with  a  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  to  enforce 
it,  it  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  sentiment ;  but,  sir, 
when  the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  made  by  those 
who  cherish  that  sentiment  and  inculcate  it,  but 
by  another  people,  in  whose  situation  it  is  impos- 
sible, from  their  position,  to  sympathize  and  to 
share  all  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  I 
must  say  to  you,  Senators  from  the  free  States,  it 
is  a  totally  different  question.  On  your  side  it 
is  a  sentiment  without  sacrifice,  a  sentiment 
without  danger,  a  sentiment  without  hazard, 
without  peril,  without  loss.  But  how  is  it  on  the 
other  side,  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  a  greater 
amount  of  concession  ought  to  be  made  in  any 
scheme  of  compromise? 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
calculable amount  of  property  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  to  be  sacrificed,  not  by  your  sharing  in  the 
common  burdens,  but  exclusive  of  you.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  social  intercourse,  habit,  safe- 
ty, property,  life,  every  thing,  is,  at  hazard  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  slave  States. 

Sir,  look  at  that  storm  which  is  now  raging 
before  you,  beating  in  all  its  rage  pitilessly  on 
your  family.  They  are  in  the  South.  But  where 
are  your  families,  where  are  your  people, 
Senators  from  the  free  States?  They  are  safely 
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housed,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  domestic 
comfort,  peace,  and  quiet  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  families. 

Behold,  Mr.  President,  that  dwelling-house 
now  wrapped  in  flames.  Listen,  sir,  to  the  raft- 
ers and  beams  which  fall  in  succession,  amid 
the  crash ;  and  the  flames  ascending  higher  and 
higher  as  they  tumble  down.  Behold  those  wo- 
men and  children  who  are  flying  from  the  calam- 
itous scene,  and  with  their  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions imploring  the  aid  of  high  Heaven.  Whose 
house  is  that?  Whose  wives  and  children  are 
they  ?  Yours  in  the  free  States  ?  No.  You  are 
looking  on  in  safety  and  security,  whilst  the  con- 
flagration which  I  have  described  is  raging  in 
the  slave  States,  and  produced,  not  intentional- 
ly by  you,  but  produced  from  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted, 
and  which  others  have  carried  far  beyond  what 
you  have  wished. 

In  the  one  scale,  then,  we  behold  sentiment, 
sentiment,  sentiment,  alone ;  in  the  other  prop- 
erty, the  social  fabric,  life,  and  aU  that  makes 
life  desirable  and  happy. 

But,  sir,  I  find  myself  engaged  much  beyond 
what  I  intended,  when  I  came  this  morning 
from  my  lodgings,  in  the  exposition  with  which 
I  intended  these  resolutions  should  go  forth  to 
the  consideration  of  the  world.  I  cannot  omit, 
however,  before  I  conclude,  relating  an  incident, 
a  thrilling  incident,  which  occurred  prior  to  my 
leaving  my  lodgings  this  morning. 

A  man  came  to  my  room — the  same  at  whose 
instance  a  few  days  ago  I  presented  a  memo- 
rial calling  upon  Congress  for  the  purchase  of 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  use  of  the  public — and, 
without  being  at  all  aware  of  what  purpose  I 
entertj^ined  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty 
to-day,  he  said  to  me :  "  Mr.  Olay,  I  heard  you 
make  a  remark  the  other  day  which  induces  me 
to  suppose  that  a  precious  relic  in  my  posses- 
sion would  be  acceptable  to  you."  He  then 
drew  out  of  his  pocket,  and  presented  to  me, 
the  object  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  And 
what,  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  It 
is  a  fragment  of  the  coffin  of  Washington — a 
fragment  of  that  coffin  in  which  now  repose  in 
silence,  in  sleep,  and  speechless,  all  the  earthly 
remains  of  the  venerated  Father  of  his  Country. 
Was  it  portentous  that  it  should  have  been  thus 
presented  to  me  ?  Was  it  a  sad  presage  of  what 
might  happen  to  that  fabric  which  Washing- 
ton's virtue,  patriotism,  and  valor  established? 
No,  sir,  no.  It  was  a  warning  voice,  coming 
from  the  grave  to  the  Congress  now  in  session 
to  beware,  to  pause,  to  reflect  before  they  lend 
themselves  to  any  purposes  which  shall  destroy 
that  Union  which  was  cemented  by  his  exertions 
and  example.  Sir,  I  hope  an  impression  may  be 
made  on  your  mind  such  as  that  which  was  made 
on  mine  by  the  reception  of  this  precious 
relic. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  now  ask  every  Senator, 
I  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  in  fairness  and  candor, 
to  examine  the  plan  of  accommodation  which 
this  series  of  resolutions  proposes,  and  not  to 


pronounce  against  them  until  convinced  after  a 
thorough  examination.  I  move  that  the  reso- 
lutions be  read  and  received. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows : 

It  being  desirable  for  the  peace,  concord,  and 
harmony  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  to  settle  and 
adjust  amicably  all  existing  questions  of  contro- 
versy between  them,  arising  out  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  upon  a  fair,  equitable,  and  just  basis: 
Therefore, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  California,  with  suitable  boun- 
daries, ought  upon  her  application  to  be  admitted 
as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  the  im- 
position by  Congress  of  any  restriction  in  respect 
to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within 
those  boundaries. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  of 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
the  RepubUc  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  introduction 
into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of  the  said  territo- 
ry ;  and  that  appropriate  Territorial  Governments 
ought  to  be  estabhshed  by  Congress  in  all  of  the 
said  territory,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  State  of  California,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  any  restriction  or  condition  on  the  subject 
of  slavery. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Eio  del 
Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its 
mouth,  and  running  up  that  river  to  the  southern 
line  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  with  that  line  east- 
wardly,  and  so  continuing  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  line  as  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  excluding  any  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
whether  lying  on  the  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  that  the  United  States  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  all  that  portion  of  the  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  public  debt  of  that  State  contracted  prior 
to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  and  for  which 
the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the 
said  State  to  its  creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 

$ ,  in   consideration   of    the   said   duties   so 

pledged  having  been  no  longer  applicable  to  that 
object  after  the  said  annexation,  but  having  hence- 
forward become  payable  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
upon  the  condition  also  that  the  said  State  of  Texas 
shall,  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her 
Legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  any  claim  which  it  has  to  any  part  of 
New  Mexico. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish 
slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  that 
institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, without  the  consent  of  that  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within 
the  District. 

6th.  But  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
hibit within  the  District  the  slave-trade,  in  slaves 
brought  into  it  from  States  or  places  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  District,  either  to  be  sold  therein  as 
merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets 
without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law,  according  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  for  the  restitution  and 
delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in 
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any  State,  who  may  escape  into  any  other  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

And  8th.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between 
the  slaveholding  States ;  but  that  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  slaves  brought  from  one  into  another 
of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own  partic- 
ular laws. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  had  intended  to  propose  that  we 
should  now  fix  upon  some  convenient  day  for  the 
discussion  of  these  resolutions.  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  any  early  day  which  the  Senate  in  their 
pleasure  may  decide  upon.  I  would  propose 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  next  week. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  who  seems  so  strongly  to  deprecate  de- 
bate, at  the  present  moment,  upon  the  resolutions 
introduced  by  him,  and  who  has  so  strongly 
urged  us  to  deliberate  well  and  dispassionately 
upon  these  resolutions  before  we  take  ground 
against  them.  But  indeed,  sir,  I  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  altogether  silent  without  more  or 
less  subjecting  myself  to  misconstruction,  and 
exposing  to  serious  danger  principles  which  I 
hold  to  be  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
southern  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  I  know  well  that 
the  honorable  Senator's  intentions  are  pure  and 
patriotic; — that  he  designs  only  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  republic ;  and  yet  I  do 
verUy  believe  that  if  the  resolutions  now  intro- 
duced by  him  shall  be  adopted,  accompanied  by 
the  remarks  which  ha  has  just  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  without  any  response,  or  even  sugges- 
tion of  objection  from  any  southern  Senator,  a 
presumption  of  acquiescence  might  arise  which 
would  be  deeply  detrimental  to  a  cause  which  I 
hold  dearer  than  life  itself.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  these  resolutions  in  extenso  ;  I  will  not 
thus  far  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky ;  but  a  few  remarks 
by  way  oi protest,  I  must  be  allowed  at  once  to 
put  in.  These,  though,  will  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. In  ofiering  such  remarks,  I  find  myself 
somewhat  embarrassed,  in  consequence  of  never 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  honorable  Senator,  and  only  hav- 
ing heard  them  read  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
comments  upon  them.  If  I  misconstrue  their 
import  in  any  particular  it  will  not  be  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  one,  or  constitute  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  me. 

If  I  understand  the  resolutions  properly,  they 
are  objectionable,  as  it  seems  to  me :  1.  Because 
they  only  assert  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  Con- 
gress should  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  thus  allowing  the  implication  to  arise 
that  Congress  has  power  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  District,  which  may  here- 
after be  exercised  if  it  should  become  expedient 
to  do  so;  whereas,  I  hold  that  Congress  has, 
under  the  Constitution,  no  such  legislative  power 
at  all,  and  any  attempt  thus  to  legislate  would 
be  a  gross  fraud  upon  aU  the  States  of  the  Union. 


2.  The  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator 
assert  that  slavery  does  not  now  exist  by  law  in 
the  territories  recently  acquired  from  Mexico ; 
whereas  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Mexican  republic  carried  the  constitution, 
with  all  its  guarantees,  to  all  the  territory  ob- 
tained by  treaty,  and  secured  the  privilege  to 
every  southern  slaveholder  to  enter  any  part 
of  it,  attended  by  his  slave  property,  and  to  en- 
joy the  same  therein  free  from  all  molestation 
or  hindrance  whatsoever. 

3.  Whether  slavery  is  or  is  not  likely  to  he 
introduced  into  these  territories,  or  into  any  one 
of  them,  is  a  proposition  too  uncertain,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  at  present  positively  affirmed ; 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  make  a  solemn  legislative 
declaration  on  the  point.  Let  the  future  pro- 
vide the  appropriate' solution  of  this  interesting 


4.  Considering,  as  I  have  several  times  here- 
tofore formally  declared,  the  title  of  Texas  to  all 
the  territory  embraced  in  her  boundaries  as  laid 
down  in  her  law  of  1836,  full,  complete,  and  un- 
deniable, I  am  unwilling  to  say  any  thing,  by  res- 
olution or  otherwise,  which  may  in  the  least 
degree  draw  that  title  into  question,  as  I  think 
is  done  by  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky. 

5.  I  am,  upon  constitutional  and  other  grounds, 
wholly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  assuming 
State  debts,  which  I  understand  to  be  embodied 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  If  Texan  soil  is  to  be  bought, 
(and  with  certain  appropriate  safeguards,  1  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it,)  let  us  pay  to  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  the  value  thereof  in 
money,  to  be  used  by  her  as  she  pleases.  It 
will  be,  as  I  think,  more  delicate  and  respectful 
to  let  her  provide  for  the  management  of  this 
matter,  which  is  strictly  domestie  in  its  charac- 
ter, in  such  manner  as  she  may  choose — presum- 
ing that  she  will  act  wisely,  justly,  and  honor- 
ably towards  all  to  whom  she  may  be  indebted. 

6.  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  sla/oe  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  see  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  it,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  delicate  and 
judicious  manner,  and  is  not  a  concession  to  men- 
aces or  demands  of  factionists  and  fanatics.  If 
other  questions  can  be  adjusted,  this  one  will, 
perhaps,  occasion  but  little  difBculty. 

7.  The  resolutions  which  provide  for  the  res- 
toration of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments 
free  from  aU  restriction  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, have  my  hearty  approval.  The  last  resolu- 
tion— which  asserts  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  from  State  to 
State — I  equally  approve. 

8.  If  all  other  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  of  slavery  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
I  see  no  objection  to  admitting  all  California 
above  the  line  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  into 
the  Union;  provided  another  new  slave  State 
can  he  laid  off  within  the  present  limits  of  Texas, 
so  as  to  keep  vip  the  present  equiponderance  be- 
tween the  slave  and  the  free  States  of  the  Union ; 
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and  provided,  farther,  all  this  is  done  by  way 
of  compromise,  and  in  order  to  save  the  Ilnion, 
(as  dear  to  me  as  to  any  man  living.) 

Having  thus  frankly  stated  my  objections  to 
the  honorable  Senator's  resolutions,  and  having 
stated  also  wherein  I  approve  them,  I  shaU  cease 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  with  much  reluctance  at 
any  time  that  I  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  hour  of  actual  business  has  arrived, 
but  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty,  standing  as  I 
do  upon  this  question,  to  allow  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  pass 
unnoticed  on  my  part,  lest  it  should  possibly  be 
considered  that  the  State  which  I  represent  in 
part  is  prepared,  I  would  almost  say  to  any  ex- 
tent, to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Sir,  I  regret  deeply  that,  in  the  earnest 
and  honest  desire  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Sea- 
ator  entertains  to  have  these  disturbing  ques- 
tions composed,  he  has  felt  it  his  duty,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  offer 
such  a  proposition.  I  would  go  with  him  who 
went  farthest,  but  within  the  limits  of  strict 
duty,  in  adjusting  these  unhappy  differences; 
but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  move  one  step  tow- 
ards such  a  compromise,  if  constitutional  right 
is  invaded  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  read  these  resolutions, 
there  is  but  one  proposition  to  which  I  can  give 
a  hearty  assent,  and  that  is  the  resolution  which 
proposes  to  organize  Territorial  governments  at 
once  in  these  Territories,  without  a  declaration 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  their  domestic  institu- 
tions.    Bat  there  is  another  which  I  deeply  re- 
gret to  see  introduced  into  this  Senate  by  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  slaveholding  State ;  it  is  that  which 
assumes  that  slavery  now  does  not  exist  by  law 
in  those  countries.     I  understand  one  of  these 
propositions  to  declare  that  by  law  slavery  is 
now  abolished  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 
That  was  the  very  proposition  advanced  by  the 
non-slaveholding  States  at  the  last  session,  com- 
bated and  disproved,  as  I  thought,  by  gentlemen 
from  the  slaveholding  States,  and  which  the  com- 
promise bill  was  framed  to  test.  So  far  I  regarded 
the  question  of  law  as  disposed  of,  and  it  was 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  against  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky.     If  the  contrary  is  true,  I  presume  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  declare  that  if  a 
law  is  now  valid  in  the  Territories  abolishing 
slavery,  that  it  could  not  be  introduced  there 
even  if  a  law  was  passed  creating  the  institution 
or  repealing  the  statutes  already  existing;    a 
doctrine  never  assented  to,  so  far  as  I  know,  un- 
til now,  by  any  Senator  representing  one  of  the 
slaveholding  States.     Sir,  I  hold  the  very  oppo- 
site, and  with  such  confidence  that  at  the  last 
session  I  was  willing  and  did  vote  for  a  bill  to  test 
this  question  in  the  Supreme  Court.     Yet  this 
resolution  assumes  the  other  doctrine  to  be  true, 
and  our  assent  is  challenged  to  it  as  a  proposi- 
tion in  law. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detain  the  Senate  by  any 
discussion,  but  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter 


a  decided  protest  on  the  part  of  Virginia  against 
such  doctrines.  They  concede  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  once,  that  our  people  shall  not  go  into  the 
new  Territories  and  take  their  property  with 
them ;  a  doctrine  to  which  I  never  will  assent, 
and  for  which,  sir,  no  law  can  be  found.  There 
are  other  portions  of  the  resolutions,  for  which,  if 
they  could  be  separated,  I  should  be  very  will- 
ing to  vote.  That  respecting  fugitive  slaves, 
and  that  respecting  the  organization  of  govern- 
ments in  these  Territories,  I  should  be  willing  to 
vote  for,  and  I  am  happy  to  declare  the  gratifi- 
cation I  experience  at  finding  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  differing  so  much  on  this  subject  from 
the  Executive  message  recently  laid  before  the 
Senate.  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  having 
spoken  in  any  spirit  of  unkindness  towards  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  warmest  and  most  profound  respect ;  but  I 
cannot  but  express  also  my  regret  that  he  has 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  standing  as  he  does  before 
this  people,  and  representing  the  people  he  does, 
to  introduce  into  this  body  resolutions  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not  rise  to 
continue  the  discussion,  but,  as  it  has  been  made 
an  historical  question  as  to  what  the  position  of 
the  Senate  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  as  with 
great  regret  I  see  this,  the  conservative  branch 
of  the  Government,  tending  towards  that  fanat- 
icism which  seems  to  prevail  with  the  majority 
in  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  read  from  the  jour- 
nals of  that  date  the  resolutions  then  adopted,  and 
to  show  that  they  went  further  than  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  from  the  date  to  which  the  hon- 
orable Senator  has  alluded,  he  means  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun",)  not  now  in  his 
seat,  and  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
proposed  certain  amendments.  Of  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, I  will  read  the  fifth  in  the  series,  that  to 
which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
must  have  alluded.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  intermeddling  of  any  State, 
or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District,  or  any  of  the  Territories,  on  the  ground 
or  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  immoral  or  sinful, 
or  the  passage  of  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress 
with  that  view,  would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous 
attack  on  the  institutions  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States." 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  the  proposition. 
It  was  variously  modified,  but  never,  in  my  opin- 
ion, improved.  On  the  27th,  the  fifth  resolution 
being  again  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clat,  of 
Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "  resolved,"  and 
insert: 

"  That  the  interference,  by  the  citizens  of  any 
of  the  States,  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people  of  the  District ;  and  that  any 
act  or  measure  of  Congress  designed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
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faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  have  a 
direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  and  en- 
danger the  Union. 

"  And  resolved,  That  it  ■would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  abolish  slavery  within  any  district  of  coun- 
try set  apart  for  the  Indian  tribes,  where  it  now 
exists,  or  in  Florida,  the  only  Territory  of  the  United 
States  in  which  it  now  exists,  because  of  the  serious 
alarm  and  just  apprehensions  which  would  be 
thereby  excited  in  the  States  sustaining  that  domes- 
tic institution  ;  because  the  people  of  that  Territo- 
ry have  not  asked  it  to  be  done,  and,  when  admitted 
into  the  Union,  will  be  exclusively  entitled  to  decide 
that  question  for  themselves ;  because  it  would  iDe 
in  violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  of  the  22d  of 
February,  1819 ;  and  also  because  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  a  solemn  compromise,  made  at  a  mem- 
orable and  critical  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  by  which,  whilst  slavery  was  prohibited 
north,  it  was  admitted  south,  of  the  line  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude." 

But  this  resoltition  was  not  finally  adopted. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Btjchanajt  to  amend 
said  amendment,  by  striking  out  the  second 
clause  thereof,  commencing  with  the  word  "  re- 
solved," it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative, 
and  finally  the  resolution  which  here  follows 
was  substituted  in  place  of  the  second  clause : 

"  That  the  interference,  by  the  citizens  of  any 
of  the  States,  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights  and 
security  of  the  people  of  the  District ;  and  that  any 
act  or  measure  of  Congress,  designed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District,  would  be'a  violation  of  the 
faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ;  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  people 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  have  a  direct  and 
inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
Union." 

This  was  the  form  in  which  the  resolution 
was  finally  adopted,  passing  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
six  to  eight.  Here,  then,  was  fully  and  broadly 
asserted  the  danger  resulting  from  the  interfer- 
ence in  the  question  of  slavery  in  the.  District  of 
Columbia,  as  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  Twelve  years  only  have 
elapsed,  yet  this  brief  period  has  swept  away 
even  the  remembrance  of  principles  then  deem- 
ed sacred  and  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  Now  an  honorable  and  distinguish- 
ed Senatoi',  to  whom  the  country  has  been  in- 
duced to  look  for  something  that  would  heal  the 
existing  dissensions,  instead  of  raising  new  har- 
riers against  encroachment,  dashes  down  those 
heretofore  erected,  and  augments  the  existing 
danger.  A  representative  from  one  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  raises  his  voice  for  the  first  time 
In  disregard  of  this  admitted  right. 

But,  sir,  we  are  called  on  to  receive  this  as  a 
measure  of  compromise !  Is  a  measure  in  which 
we  of  the  minority  are  to  receive  nothing,  a 
measure  of  compromise  ?  I  look  upon  it  as  but 
a  modest  rao^e  of  taking  that,  the  claim  to 
which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by  others ; 


and  that  I  may  be  understood  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  my  position  may  go  forth  to  the 
country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  less  than  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  extended  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  with  the  specific  recognition  of  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  below  that 
line ;  and  that,  before  such  territories  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be 
taken  there  from  any  of  the  United  States  at 
the  option  of  their  owners.  I  can  never  con- 
sent to  give  additional  power  to  a  majority  to 
commit  further  aggressions  upon  the  minority 
in  this  Union ;  and  will  never  consent  to  any 
proposition  which  will  have  such  a  tendency, 
without  a  full  guarantee  or  counteracting 
measure  is  connected  with  it.  I  forbear  com- 
menting at  any  farther  length  upon  the  prop- 
ositions embraced  in  the  resolutions  at  tins 
time. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this 
premature,  and — allow  me  to  say — in  my  opin- 
ion unnecessary  discussion  has  taken  place. 
Whenever  the  Senator  who  has  just  resumed 
his  seat  chooses  to  meet  me  in  argument  at  a 
proper  time,  I  pledge  myself  to  show  him  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  discrepancy  in  my 
course  in  1838  and  now. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.    Now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  Clat.     I  choose  not  to  give  way  now. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  The  Senator  ask- 
ed me  to  name  my  time ;  and  I  say  now. 

Mr.  Olat.  Not  until  I  am  done.  I  am  re- 
minded of  my  coming  from  a  slave  State.  I 
tell  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  tell  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  that  I  know  my  duty, 
and  that  I  mean  to  express  the  opinions  that  I 
entertain,  fearless  of  all  mankind. 

But,  sir,  in  regard  to  this  resolution  of  1838, 
I  regret  extremely  this  premature  discussion. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  whole 
Senate  if  it  had  been  deferred.  And  I  trust  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them- 
selves if  they  had  forborne  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion until  the  question  came  regularly  up. 
But,  sir,  as  I  do  not  choose  that  what  I  con- 
sider a  mistaken  representation  of  my  sentiments 
in  1838  should  go  out,  I  will  simply  state  what 
they  were  then,  and  what  they  are  now. 

Sir,  there  is  not  a  word  in  that  resolution 
that  implies  that  any  faith  was  pledged  to  the 
States,  other  than  to  Virginia  and  to  Maryland, 
that  Oongress  would  not  abolish  slavery  in  this 
District.  The  resolution  says  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  abolition  by  people  liv- 
ing out  of  the  District  is,  in  its  tendency,  dan- 
gerous to  the  Slave  States ;  and  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  In  the  District  of  Oolumbia 
would  be  just  cause  of  alarm,  not  merely  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  to  all  the  slave 
States.  And  why  ?  What  was  it  that  Aholi- 
tionists  then  proposed  ?  It  was  abolition  with- 
out compensation;  it  was  to  take  the  slaves 
without  paying  for  them.    And  would  it  not 
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in  that  form  have  been  a  just  cause  of  alarm 
to  the  other  States  of  the  TJnion  owning  prop- 
erty of  that  description  ?  The  assertion,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  which  I  made  then  was,  that, 
by  the  nature  and  object  of  the  cession  of  the 
ten-miles-square  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  either  of 
those  States  that  the  power  conveyed  to  the 
General  Government  over  the  ten-miles-square 
would  be  so  exercised  as  to  abolish  slavery 
within  those  States  respectively ;  and,  further, 
that,  slavery  contiuuing  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, if  such  an  abolition  were  to  take  place  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  without  compen- 
sation to  the  slaveholder,  it  would  be,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been,  a  just  cause  of 
alarm  to  the  owners  of  that  description  of  prop- 
erty, wherever  situated.  Now,  sir,  that  was 
my  doctrine  in  1838,  and  that  is  my  doctrine 
still. 

Sir,  I  do  not  regard  the  mere  phraseology  of 
the  resolution.  I  will  not  substitute  the  word 
"unconstitutional"  for  the  word  "inexpedient," 
for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
I  cannot  believe  it.  If  a  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases  whatever  he  granted  to  Congress,  does 
it  not  comprehend  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  as  well  as  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects ?  The  power  is  there ;  but  there  is  an 
implied  faith  connected  with  the  power,  result- 
ing from  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
referred,  imposing  on  Congress  the  obligation 
not  to  exercise  the  power  as  long  as  slavery  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  exists.  And,  now  that 
Virginia  has  separated  from  the  District,  such 
abolition  may  not  take  place  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  District  and  of  Mary- 
land, and  also  without,  what  I  contended  for  in 
1838,  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves 
for  their  property  thus  liberated. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  say  that  he  requires,  first,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correct- 
ly, a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  sla- 
very south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  coming 
from  a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myselfj 
I  owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say 
that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote 
for  a  specific  measure  for  the  intrpduction  of 
slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed,  either 
south  or  north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  I  do 
from  a  slave  State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate 
and  well-matured  determination  that  no  pow- 
er, no  earthly  power,  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for 
the  positive  introduction  of  slavery  either  south 
or  north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach, 
and  justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  institution  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling,  that  the 
posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  us.  If  the  citizens  of  those  Territories  choose 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 


constitutions  establishing  slavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  have  to 
reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for  forming  consti- 
tutions allowing  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
exist  among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir, 
and  I  choose  to  express  them  ;  and  I  care  not 
how  extensively  or  universally  they  are  known. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  slavery  exists  in  these 
Territories,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  opinion 
is  sincerely  and  honestly  entertained  by  him ; 
and  I  would  say,  with  equal  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty, that  I  believe  that  slavery  nowhere  exists 
within  any  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
us  from  Mexico.  He  holds  a  directly  contrary 
opinion  to  mine,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
do ;  and  we  will  not  quarrel  about  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

But,  sir,  I  sincerely  regret,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  a  discussion  upon  these  resolutions  at 
this  time ;  or  I  could  show,  and  at  a  proper 
time  would  show,  that  the  proposition  which  I 
make  of  leaving  the  subject  unacted  upon  with 
regard  to  slavery — without  any  declaration 
either  for  or  against  it — leaving  the  question 
entirely  open — I  say  I  could  show  that  it  is  a 
much  better  proposition,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  South  are  concerned,  than  that  of  extend- 
ing the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  unless  you 
should  couple  with  it  that  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  to  be  impossible,  a  decla- 
ration or  provision  for  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very south  of  that  line. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows  that. 

Mr.  Clay.  And  I  say,  sir,  in  my  place,  that 
I  consider  it  is  much  better  for  the  South  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  open  on  both  sides 
of  an  imaginary  line — ^for  instance,  the  line  of 
86°  30' — than  that  slavery  should  be  interdicted 
positively  north  of  36°  30',  with  freedom  to 
introduce  or  establish  slavery  south  of  that  line 
according  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the 
proposition  that  I  have  made  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  the  South  than  the  proposition  which 
the  Senator  has  suggested,  unless  he  could  per- 
suade Congress  to  adopt  his  proposition  to  de- 
clare positively  and  absolutely  the  right  to  in- 
troduce slavery  south  of  that  line.  Now,  all 
this  I  could  have  shown,  and  would  have 
shown,  if  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  argu- 
ment, if  Senators  had  not  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion, and  committed  themselves  upon  the 
question — if  they  had  chosen  to  wait  and  give 
a  full  and  fair  consideration  to  these  resolutions 
— to  view  them  as  a  system,  and  to  view  them 
independently  of  each  other.  But  they  have 
chosen  to  anticipate  the  argument,  and  I  could 
not  remain  silent  in  justice  to  myself. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  rose  with  an  announcement  that 
he  wanted  to  know  my  time  for  meeting  him 
in  argument,  and  I  have  told  him  that  my  time 
is  now.    Several  times  has  he  regretted  this 
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premature  discussion ;  but  pray,  sir,  who  in- 
troduced it?  The  Senator  submitted  his  res- 
olutions, discussed  them  seriatim,  and  then  con- 
cluded with  a  set  speech.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  all  this  was  done  without  intending 
to  influence  opinion?  "Was  it  a  mere  volley 
of  blank  cartridges  that  he  was  firing,  in  order 
that  he  might  come,  up  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  and  make  a  charge  upon  us  before  we 
saw  him  ?  Why,  sir,  at  the  door  of  any  other 
man  might  lie  the  charge  of  entering  prema- 
turely upon  this  discussion  more  properly  than 
at  mine.  He  it  was  who  began  the  discussion, 
and  I  was  the  last  to  engage  in  it.  But  he  an- 
nounces as  his  conviction,  as  his  determined 
purpose,  to  resist  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  any  part  of  California.  Sir,  his  opinions 
may  have  been  very  deliberately  formed.  He 
may  have  been  all  the  time  making  up  those 
determinations,  that  he  has  been  preparing 
these  resolutions ;  for  certainly  no  language  of 
mine  can  have  produced  the  determination  of 
the  Senator.  I  have  not  proposed  to  compel 
slaveholders  to  take  their  slaves  to  California, 
nor  to  revive  the  African  slave  trade.  Neither 
was  the  construction  warranted  by  my  having 
used  the  word  upon  which  he  hangs  his  argu- 
ment. I  did  not  use  the  word  "introduction," 
nor  suggest  the  idea  of  compulsion.  The 
Senator  has  set  up  his  own  cob-house,  to  show 
how  skilfully  he  could  knock  it  down.  It  is 
no  fabric  of  mine.  We  maintain  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  carry  this 
species  of  property  to  any  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States ;  that  it  rests  un- 
der the  constitution,  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  property ;  but,  when  speaking  of  a  com- 
promise, it  was  the  ultimatum  I  announced. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
should  be  so  much  surprised ;  it  certainly  was 
not  a  new  question  with  him,  nor  with  his  col- 
league, with  whom,  on  a  former  occasion,  a 
similar  proposition  originated.  It  is  a  partial 
recognition  of  a  right  we  claim  to  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Territories  of  the  United  States ; 
but  which  we  are  willing,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  in  compliance  with  the  past  ac- 
quiescence of  the  States,  to  restrict  by  the  par- 
allel of  36°  30'  north. 

Now,  this  is  conceding  a  great  deal.  If  the 
line  were  established  upon  any  great  principle 
arising  from  climate  or  productions,  it  would 
be  different ;  .then  the  line  would  not  extend 
upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  If  it  were 
a  line  of  temperature,  then,  as  the  isothermal 
line  bends  upward,  it  would  go  north  of  'that 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  out  of  respect  to  the 
past,  a,nd  from  anxious  desire  peaceably  to  adjust 
a  most  vexatious  and  dangerous  question,  that 
we  agree  to  adopt  this  arbitrary  line.  And  this 
compromise,  upon  which  most  of  his  fame  rests, 
originated  under  like  circumstances,  with  the 
Senator  who  now  with  such  settled  purpose 
declares  his  opposition  to  a  fair  application  of 
its  principle  to  the  present  case.  Then  all  the 
Territory  involved,  that  of  Missouri  was  slave 


territory ;  the  compromise  act  prohibited  sla- 
very in  a  part  of  the  territory.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  Senator,  slavery  is 
excluded  from  the  whole  territory  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico.  What,  then,  would  the 
application  of  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise require  ?  Clearly  that  in  running  the 
line  the  question  should  be  put  at  rest  by  de- 
claring that  below  said  line  slavery  should  be 
permitted.  It  is  common  property  of  the 
States,  and  if  it  be  proposed  to  make  a  division 
of  it,  fairness  and  future  peace  require  that  the 
rights  and  conditions  of  each  part  should  be 
prescribed.  Less  than  this  would  but  narrow 
the  ground  and  preserve  the  controversy.  And 
unless  that  compromise  was  founded  in  fraud, 
we  expect  its  application  in  this  case,  where  all 
is  disputed,  express  provisions  on  both  sides  of 
the  line.  We  cannot  agree  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion open,  especially  after  what  has  been  said 
to-day.  It  is  the  effect  and  not  the  form  which 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  examine.  What  mat- 
ters it  whether  it  be  under  cover  of  the  acts 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Congressional  law,  that  slavery  is  ex- 
cluded ?  The  effect  is  the  same,  under  the  rule 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  adopts,  as  would 
result  from  an  act  of  prohibition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  can  only  say  that 
whenever  the  Senator  chooses  to  make  his  argu- 
ment, I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  propose  that  these  resolutions 
be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday 
next. 

The  resolutions  were  then  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next. 


HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  February  5. 
Oiituary. 

Mr.  Haymonb  arose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speakee:  I  have  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  to  this  House  the  death  of  the 
honorable  Alexandke  Newman,  a  member  elect 
to  a  seat  in  this  Congress  from  the  fifteenth  ' 
Congressional  district  of  Virginia,  which  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Newman,  while  on  a  visit  to  Pittsburg  in 
July  last,  fell  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  has  stricken  down  so 
rnany  of  our  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers  during  the  past  year,  and 
closed  his  mortal  career  in  a  few  hours  after  he 
was  taken  ill.  He  left,  sir,  I  am  informed,  a 
young  and  numerous  family  of  children  that 
looked  to  him  for  protection  and  support. 

Mr.  Newman  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
was  born  in  1806,  in  the  vicinity  of  Orange. 

I  knew  him  well  and  favorably  from  the  time 
he  entered  pubhc  hfe  until  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease. He  was  a  gentleman  of  warm  and  of  ar- 
dent_  feelings,  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  political 
opinions,  kind  and  courteous  in  his  social  rela- 
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tions.  When  quite  young,  and  shortly  after  he 
was  married,  Mr.  Newman  removed  to  and  set- 
tled in  the  county  of  Marshall.  In  1836  he  was 
first  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
native  State  from  that  county ;  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  for  several  years,  and  until 
he  was  elected  by  his  district  to  represent 
them  in  the  State  Senate ;  in  which  several  sta- 
tions he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  secure  the 
support  and  confidence  of  his  constituents.  In 
June,  1845,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  for 
the  city  of  Wheeling,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  March,  1849,  when  he 
resigned,  and  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  on 
this  floor.  He  was  elected  over  a  talented  and 
distinguished  gentleman,  and  would  at  this 
time  be  occupying  the  seat  which  I  now  occu- 
py, if  he  had  not  been  stricken  down  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Mr.  Hatmond  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  condolence,  which  were  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  this  House,  having  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Newman,  a  member  elect  of  this  body  from  the 
fifteenth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  will,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory,  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
his  family. 

Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect,  that  this 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

And  so  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

TuESDAT,  February  6. . 
Mr.  Clmfa  Oompromise  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Mangtjm  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order. 

The  Senate  accordingly,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Olat,  on  the 
29th  ultimo,  proposing  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  all  questions  in  controversy  between 
the  Free  and  the  Slave  States,  growing  out  of 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Olat  addressed  the  Senate  at  great 
length  in  snppport  and  defence  of  his  resolu- 
tions. Before  he  had  concluded  he  gave  way 
for  a  motion  to  adjourn. 


Thttesdat,  February  7. 
Mr.  Ola/ifs  Oompromise. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  resolutions 
submitted,  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Olat.)  Mr.  Olat  resumed  and  concluded  his 
argument  in  their  support. 


Thtibsdat,  February  14. 
Constitution  of  California. 
The  VioE  PRESiDEifT  laid  before  the  Senate 
the   following    message,   transmitted   by  the 
Pbebidbnt  of  the  United  States : 


To  the  Senate  of  the   United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  to  the  Senate,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  that  body,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
"  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California,"  received 
by  me  from  the  Hon.  William  M.  Gwin. 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
Washington,  February  13,  1850. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
fer the  message,  and  accompanying  papers  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  Benton.  It  had  been  my  expectation, 
sir,  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Olat)  would  make  a  motion  for  a  select 
committee  on  the  President's  message  which 
has  just  come  in.  I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  such  a  committee,  and 
that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
the  appropriate  person  to  make  the  motion.  I 
wait,  sir,  to  see  if  he  will,  in  obedience  to  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Olat.  Mr.  President,  after  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois,  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  propose 
a  reference  to  a  select  oommittee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  wUl,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Senate,  state  to  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  if  it  is  his  wish  to  submit 
that  motion,  I  will  waive  my  own. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  documents  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Territories  was  then  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  am  very  sensible,  indeed,  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. It  was  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  this  subject  to  a  select  oommittee. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) and  myself  had  some  little  conversation 
on  the  subject  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  kindly  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  make  such  a  motion ;  but  I  told  him, 
I  think,  that  my  personal  feelings  were  such 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  take  the  lead  upon  the 
subject ;  but  I  added  that,  if  it  were  the  jdeas- 
ure  of  the  Senate  to  direct  me  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  any  select  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  as  it  had  had  the  kindness  here- 
tofore to  exonerate  me  from  the  duty  of  acting 
on  its  standing  committees,  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  most  cheerfully  to  obey  that  wish ;  but  at 
the  same  tiAe  that  I  could  not,  in  accordance 
with  my  present  feelings,  make  the  motion 
myself. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  move,  sir,  that  the  subject  lie 
upon  the  table  for  the  present. 

Mr.^  Douglas.  I  hope  it  will  not  take  that 
course,  but  that  it  may  go  to  some  committee. 

Mr.  Foots.  The  reason  why  I  wish  the  sub- 
ject to  lie  over  is,  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
resolution  which  I  propose  to  offer  and  which 
embraces  this  whole  subject.  I  would  have 
offered  it  to-day  only  I  thought  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  would  have  been  called  to 
other  matters  more  pressing. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  18. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  now  move  that  the  mes- 
sage be  referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Terri- 
tories. 

Mr.  BENT0i<r.  Mr.  President,  I  but  pursue  a 
course  according  to  the  early  precedents  and 
the  early  action  of  the  Senate.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  memorandum  of  the  admission  of  all  the 
States  which  have  been  admitted  Into  this 
Union  fi'om  Vermont  to  Iowa.  The  course 
which  was  followed  in  the  admission  of  the 
whole  of  them  down  to  Wisconsin,  was  to  refer 
the  applications  for  the  admission  of  new  States, 
together  with  the  President's  message  by  which 
they  were  usually  communicated,  to  committees 
named  by  the  Senate.  The  first  precedent 
which  I  find  upon  this  subject  relates  to  the 
admission  of  Vermont.  "  In  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1791,  a 
message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  communicating  authentic  docu- 
ments, asking,  "with  the  consent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  Vermont  be  admitted  into  the 
Union."  That  message  and  accompanying 
documents  were  referred  to  three  members. 
I  find— 

"Mbruary  12th,  bill  for  admission  of  Vermont, 
received  from  the  Senate." 

"  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1191,  a  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  of  this  date,  with  the  papers 
accompanying  it,  be  referred  to  Messrs.  King, 
Monroe,  Ellsworth,  Langdon,  and  Hawkins,  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  is  proper  to  be  done  there- 
on." 

These  are  the  early  precedents,  sir,  on  which 
I  think  we  may  act. 

I  think  the  present  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  referring  the  President's  message  to  a 
committee  specially  appointed  by  the  Senate 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  will  therefore  submit  a 
motion  that .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be 
chairman  of  such  a  committee  by  order  of  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senator  himself  does  not  feel 
justified  by  his  personal  feelings  in  coming  for- 
ward on  this  occasion — though  I  believe  if  he 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  public  duty  he  would  feel 
that  the  country  looks  to  him  on  this  occasion 
— hut  if  lie  does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  from 
personal  considerations,  I,  sir,  witl  make  the 
motion,  and  now  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  to  be  chairman — ^the  rest  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Peesidbnt.  It  is  moved  that  this 
message  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Olat)  is  to  be 
chairman.  The  Chair  is  in  doubt  whether  this 
can  be  done  under  the  rules,  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  object  to  that  motion.  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky at  aU ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolu- 


tion which  I  intended  to  offer  during,  the  day, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  permit  this  particular 
subject,  with  aU  the  questions  now  before  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  together  with 
all  bills,  to  be  referred  to  a  special  committee 
of  fifteen  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot.  For  one,  sir,  I  am  unwilling  that 
the  different  portions  oif  this  subject  shall  be 
divided.  I  am  anxious  that  a  special  commit- 
tee shall  be  raised  by  ballot  to  consider  the 
whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which  are  so 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain them.  It'is  on  that  account,  and  not  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  most  exalted  respect  for 
the  honorable  Sena,tor  from  Kentucky,  that  I 
object  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  rise  merely  to  state  that  I 
submitted  the  motion  in  obedience  to  what  I 
considered  my  duty,  to  refer  this  message  and 
the  constitution  accompanying  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  which  all  the  other 
bills  in  relation  to  the  same  subject  have  been 
referred ;  and  I  wish  to  state  further,  that  if  it  • 
is  the  desire  of  the  Senate,  in  the  present  atti- 
tude of  affairs,  to  raise  a  select  committee  as 
proposed,  I  will  interpose  no  objection.  On 
the  contrary,  I  will  be  entirely  willing,  not  only 
that  this  should  go  there,  but  that  all  the  other 
bills  and  resolutious  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 
shall  be  reported  back  and  sent  there  too. 

I  merely  wish  to  state  that,  in  making  the 
motion,  I  have  no  desire  and  no  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  take  that 
course  which  they  think  is  due  to  the  subject 
to  take,  without  reference  to  any  feelings  of 
delicacy. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  am  not  desirous  to  submit  my 
motion  at  the  present  moment,  especially  as  the 
time  is  come  for  taking  up  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  seemly  that 
we  should  continue  this  debate  under  present 
circumstances.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  be  postpon- 
ed until  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  MiLLBK.  I  would  suggest  to  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  better  to  order  the  constitution  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Certainly ;  include  that  in  my 
motion. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
then  postponed  and  the  message  and  accom- 
panying documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Compromise, 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  series  of  resolutions 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  gave  way. 

Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  FooTB  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
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Resolved,  That  the  message  of  the  President  this 
day  received,  on  the  subject  of  admitting  Califor- 
nia as  a  State  into  the  Union,  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  be  referred  to  a  special  committee 
of  fifteen,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  consider  the  same,  and  also  to  take  into 
consideration  the  various  propositions  now  before 
the  Senate  relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  domestic  slavery,  in  all 
its  various  bearings,  and  to  report,  if  they  find  it 
practicable  to  do  so,  a  plan  for  the  definitive  settle- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  controversy,  and 
rescue  from  impending  perils  the  sacred  Union 
itself. 
On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  February  18. 
Mr.  Oalhoun  resumed  his  seat  this  morning 
for  the  first  time  since  his  severe  indisposition. 

The  Com/promise. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  being  a  series  of  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Olat. 

Mr.  DovTNs  addressed  the  Senate  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  and  without  concluding, 
gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  February  19. 
The  Gompromise. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions some  time  since  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Downs  resumed  and  concluded  the  speech 
which  he  commenced  yesterday. 

Mr.  MiLLEE  next  obtained  the  floor ;  hut  as 
it  was  too  late  to  proceed  to-day,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  entitled  to  the  floor 
on  another  object — the  reference  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  accompanying  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  California — he  moved  that  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  be  postpon- 
ed to  Thursday  next ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  business ;  and,  after 
some  time,  the  doors  were  reopened,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

Thuesday,  February  21. 
The  Compromise. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  some  time  since  offered  by  Mr. 
Clay. 

Mr.  MiLLEK  resumed  and  concluded  the 
speech  which  he  commenced  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  Rusk.  As  there  is  a  special  order  for 
to-morrow,  I  will  move  that  these  resolutions 
•  he  postponed  until  "Wednesday. 

Mr.  "Walkee.  I  would  ask  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  honorable  Senator  to  address  the 
Senate  upon  the  resolutions  on  that  day? 


Mr.  Edsk.     That  is  my  object. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions  • 
were  accordingly  postponed  until  Wednesday. 

Committee  to  Prepare  a  Compromise. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  now  ask  permission,  sir,  to 
renew  the  motion  which  I  made  this  morning 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
with  certain  instructions,  for  the  purpose  of 
maturing  a  scheme  of  compromise  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  pending  questions  growing 
out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  will  state 
that  the  resolution  which  I  have  presented  for 
this  purpose  has  been  carefully  drawn ;  and 
that  it  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  degree 
with  the  propositions  that  have  been  or  may 
be  submitted  by  any  other  gentleman.  If  this 
resolution  be  adopted  and  the  questions  re- 
ferred, the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  stiU  be  before  the  Senate,  as 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
refer  the  President's  message  in  relation  to  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  will  also  be  for  consideration.  My 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  debate,  but  to  let 
it  go  on  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I  hope  the  committee  will  he  accorded  by  the 
Senate.  I  have  an  abiding  and  entire  confi- 
dence that  the  thirteen  gentlemen  selected  to 
serve  upon  that  committee  will  arrange  some 
scheme  for  the  permanent  adjustment  of  those 
questions  that  now  agitate  the  country.  And, 
sir,  if  this  be  not  speedily  done,  muola  more 
serious  consequences  than  those  which  we  have 
yet  realized  will  inevitably  ensue.  I  do  hope 
that  under  the  circumstances,  honorable  Sena- 
tors, if  they  have  not  very  good  reasons  for 
voting  against  my  resolution,  will  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Clemens.  How  will  tliis  committee  he 
constituted  ? 

Mr.  FooTE.  The  motion  is  to  select  by  bal- 
lot six  Senators  from  the  slaveholding  and  six 
from  the  free  States ;  and  the  thirteenth  mem- 
ber to  be  chosen  by  the  twelve  thus  elected ; 
and  the  duty  of  the  committee  is  prescribed  in 
the  paper  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 


"Wednesday,  February  27. 
The  Compromise. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  relation 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  questions  in  contro- 
versy between  the  States  of  the  Union  arising 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President:  It  has  been 
aifirmed  and  denied  on  thisfloor  that  slavery  was 
abolished  in  Mexico.  I  am  one  of  those  -who 
affirm  its  ahohtion ;  and  I  propose  now  to  read 
some  passages  from  Mexican  law,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  my  opinion.  In  doing  this, 
I  shall  have  recourse  to  authentic  law  publica- 
tions in  Mexico,  and  shall  produce  the  laws  on 
which  I  rely,  both  in  the  original  language  and 
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in  an  English  translation.  I  begin  witli  the 
decree  of  the  President  Gnerrera  in  1829,  and 
read  from  a  book  which  was  printed  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  in  the  year  1838,  and  which  is  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  officially 
published  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  I  wiU  read  the  title-page  to  show 
its  authentic  and  official  character.  This  is  it : 
"  Eecopilaoion  de  leyes,  decretos,  bandos,  regla- 
mentos,  circulares,  y  providencias  de  los  supremos 
poderes  y  otraa  autoridades  de  la  republica  Mexi- 
cana.  Formada  de  orden  del  Supremo  Gobierno 
per  al  lie.    Basilio  Jose  Arrillaga." 

In  English  this  title  reads  thus : 

"  Collection  of  laws,  decrees,  proclamations,  re- 
gulations, clreular.s,  and  ofScial  orders  of  the 
supreme  powers,  and  other  authorities  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  made  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment by  the  lawyer  Basilio  Jos6  Arrillaga." 

From  this  title  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vol- 
ume, from  which  I  propose  to  read  the  decree 
of  1829,  is  not  only  authentic  and  official,  but 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  lawyer  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and 
supposed  to  know  what  were  and  what  were 
not  the  laws  of  his  country.  With  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  its  title 
to  credit,  I  proceed  to  read  the  decree.  It 
stands  thus  on  page  213,  under  the  month  of 
September,  1829 : 

"  Dia  15. — Decreto  del  Gohierno  en  virt-ud  defa- 
cultades  estraordinarias. 

"  Abolicion  de  la  esclavitud  en  la  repiiilica. — 1°. 
Queda  abolida  la  esclavitud  en  la  republica.  2°. 
\Son  por  consiguiente  libres  los  que  hasta  hoy  se 
habian  considerado  como  esclavos.  3°.  Cuando 
las  circunstancias  del  erario  lo  permitan,  se  indem- 
nizar4  a  los  propietarios  de  esclavos  en  los  ter- 
minos  que  dispusieren  las  leyes.  (Se  circulo  el 
mismo  did  por  la  secretaria  de  relaciones,  y  se  pub- 
lico en  bando  de  16.)" 

In  English : 

"  Day  15. — Decree  of  the  Qovernment  in  virtue 
of  extraordinary  powers. 

^^  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  republic. — 1. 
Slavery  is  abolished  in  the  republic.  2.  Conse- 
quently those  are  free  who  until  now  have  been 
considered  as  slaves.  3.  When  the  circumstances 
of  the  treasury  permit  it,  the  owners  of  slaves  shall 
be  indemnified  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  (Circulated  the  same  day  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Relations,  and  published  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  16th.)" 

This  is  the  decree  of  Guerrera,  the  validity 
of  which  has  been  disputed,  and  not  without 
reason,  if  nothing  further  had  been  done.  It 
was  a  decree,  and  not  a  law ;  and  a  decree 
upon  a  legislative  subject.  It  was  an  executive 
decree  upon  a  matter  of  legislation,  and  its 
validity  was  questioned  at  the  time.  Two  years 
afterwards  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1831) 
the  General  Congress  occupied  itself  with  re- 
viewing all  the  acts  of  the  President  Guerrera 
in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  on  the  15th  of  February 


of  that  year  passed  a  law  in  relation  to  them. 
This  law  classified  the  whole  of  these  acts,  annul- 
led some  classes,  confirmed  others,  and  re- 
served some  for  the  future  revision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congress.  This  latter  class  appears  to  have 
comprehended  the  decree  of  the  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  was  in  these  words : 

"9.  Todas  las  leyes,  decretos,  reglamentos,  or- 1 
denes  y  providencias  que  en  virtud  de  las  citadas 
facultades  extraordinarias  expidi6  el  gobierno,  y 
son  del  resorte  del  poder  legislative,  se  sujetan  a  la 
calificacion  del  Congreso  General,  quedando  desde 
ahora  sin  valor,  hasta  Bu  revision  por  las  camaras." 
—p.  38. 

In  ^English :  "  9.  All  the  laws,  decrees,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  instructions  issued  by  the  Got- 
ernment  in  virtue  of  its  extraordinary  powers,  and 
which  are  of  legislative  cognizance,  will  be  subject 
to  the  qualification  of  the  General  Congress,  re- 
maining from  this  time  without  force  until  their 
revision  by  the  chambers." 

This  act  is  cautiously  drawn.  It  does  not 
annul  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  September ;  it 
does  not  confirm  it ;  it  admits  its  validity  up  to 
that  time,  but  suspends  it  until  the  General 
Congress  should  act  upon  it.  This  action  took 
place — took  place  in  April,  1837 — and  I  will 
now  read  the  act  which  was  then  passed.  It 
is  in  the  same  authentic  collection  of  the  laws 
of  Mexico — Arrillaga's  collection — from  which 
I  have  already  read,  and  is  volume  thirteenth 
of  that  collection.  At  page  270  of  this  vol- 
ume, under  date  of  April  5th,  1837,  we  find 
this  act  of  the  General  Congress : 

"  Dia  5. — Queda  abolida  la  esclavitud  en  la  repub- 
lica sin  excepcion  aXguna. 

"  1°.  Queda  abolida,  sin  excepcion  alguna,  la 
esclavitud  en  toda  la  republica.  2°.  Los  duefios 
de  esclavos  manumitidos  por  la  presente  ley,  6  por 
el  decreto  de  15  de  Setiembre  de  1829,  (Recopilor 
don  de  ese  mes,  p.  213,)  seran  indemnlzados  del  in- 
teres  de  ellos,  estimandose  este  por  la  calificacion 
que  se  haga  de  sus  calidades  personales ;  a  cuyo 
efecto  se  nombrarA  un  perito  por  el  comisario  gen- 
eral, 6  quien  haga  bus  veces,  y  otro  por  el  dueno ; 
y  en  caso  de  discordia  un  tercero,  que  nombrar&  el 
alcalde  constitucional  respective,  sin  que  pueda  in- 
terponerse  recurso  alguno  de  esta  determinacion. 
La  indemnizacion  de  que  habla  este  articulo,  no 
tendrS,  lugar  respecto  de  los  colonos  de  Texas  que 
hayan  tornado  parte  en  la  revolucion  de  aquel  de- 
partamiento."  (Se  circulo  en  el  mismo  dia  por  el 
ministerio  del  interior  y  se  publicd  en  bando  del.") 

In  English  :  "  Day  5. — Slavery  is  abolished  in 
the  Republic,  without  any  exception. 

"  1.  Slavery  is  abolished,  without  any  exception, 
in  the  whole  Republic.  2.  The  masters  of  slaves 
manumitted  by  the  present  law,  or  by  the  decree 
of  the  15th  of  September,  1829,  (Recopilacion  of 
that  month,  p.  213,)  shall  be  indemnified  for  their 
Y&lne,  (del  interes  de  ellos,)  according  to  the  estimate 
which  shall  be  made  of  their  personal  qualities;  to 
which  effect  there  shall  be  named  a  competent 
person  (un  perito)  by  the  commissary  general,  or" 
whoever  occupies  his  place,  and  another  by  the 
master ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  a  third,  who 
shall  be  named  by  the  respective  constitutionid 
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alcalde,  without  any  recourse  from  this  determina- 
tion. The  indemnification  of  which  this  article 
speaks,  shall  not  have  operation  with  respect  to 
those  colonists  of  Texas,  who  may  have  taken  part 
in  the  revolution  of  that  department.  ( Oirculaied 
the  same  day  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
published  in  proclamation  of  the  Ith.y 

This  act  of  the  General  Congress  is  a  full 
confirmation  of  the  Presidential  decree  of  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  and  that  without  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  queda^''  twice  used, 
and  which  signifies  literally  " remains"  The 
literal  translation  would  be,  ^'■slavery  remains 
abolished"  &c.,  whicb  would  imply  that  it  had 
been  abolished  before.  I  translate  it  idiomati- 
cally, and  as  equivalent  to  "  is;  "'but  consider 
it  of  no  importance  here,  as  the  law  expressly 
confirms  the  abolition  decree  of  Guerrera. 

Thus  far  we  have  a  decree,  disputed,  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  Mexico,  and  a  law,  not  disputa- 
ble, confirming  that  decree ;  and  here  I  might 
stop  ;  but  the  case  requires  me  to  go  on,  and  I 
produce  other  law,  and  still  higher  than  that 
which  I  have  quoted.  I  allude  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  of  the  year 
1843.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Mexican  consti- 
tution of  that  year — an  authentic  copy — print- 
ed under  the  license  which  the  law  requires. 
For,  to  avoid  errors  in  the  editions  of  that  fun- 
damental law,'  it  is  forbid,  by  law,  to  be  re- 
printed except  by  the  permission  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  or  of  the  General  Congress. 
This  copy  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  12th  day  of  June,  1843 — the  day  of  the 
signature  and  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion— and  bears  its  authorization  upon  its  title 
page.  I  consider  it  authentic,  and  produce  it 
as  such ;  and  in  article  9,  title  2,  of  this  consti- 
tution, and  under  the  head  which  treats  of  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
at  the  bead  of  the  enumeration  of  those  rights, 
stands  this  declaration : 

"  1.  Ninguno  es  esclavo  en  el  territorio  de  la 
nacion,  y  el  que  se  introduzca  se  considerar^  en 
la  claae  de  fibre,  quedando  bajo  la  proteccion  de 
las  leyes." 

In  English :  "  1.  No  one  is  slave  in  the  territory 
of  the  nation,  and  any  introducted  shall  be  con- 
sidered free,  and  shall  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution 
of  Mexico,  and  applies  both  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  It  declares  that  there  are  no  slaves 
in  the  territory  of  the  nation,  and  if  any  are 
brought  in  they  shall  be  free.  This  is  surely 
enough — enough  to  satisfy  all  minds,  that  slav- 
ery has  been  abolished  in  Mexico,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  fearing,  or 
hoping,  that  it  can  ever  exist  in  California  or 
New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  Mexican  law.  It  is 
enough,  I  think ;  but  I  have  more  authority 
yet,  and  will  produce  it,  though  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. For  this  is  a  case  to  multiply 
authorities  until  doubt  is  extinguished — to  heap 
up  and  pile  up — to  put  Pelion  upon  Ossa — 
untU  all  beneath  ia  crushed  into  atoms  and 
Vol.  XVI.— 26 


expunged  from  view.  Behold  this  formid- 
able quarto !  [holding  up  a  large  book.]  It  is 
a  Spanish  law  dictionary,  printed  in  Madrid, 
reprinted  in  Mexico,  gone  through  several 
editions  in  each  country,  and  authority  in 
both.  It  is  the  law  dictionary  of  Eaoriche  in 
Spain,  and  of  San  Miguel  in  Mexico ;  and 
here  is  one,  and  there  is  the  other.  The  Span- 
ish edition  is  full  upon  the  subject  of  slames 
and  slavery :  the  Mexican  reprint  of  the  same 
work  (1887)  omits  the  definitions,  and  says, 
under  the  head  "  esclavitud"  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  occupy  a  couple  of  columns  with  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  trade — that  the  trade  was 
abolished  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
slavery  itself  by  the  laws  of  the  republic — and 
then  speaks  of  Guerrera's  decree  of  1829,  and 
of  the  confirmatory  act  of  1837,  in  these  words : 

"El  decreto  de  15  de  Setiembre  de  1829,  di6 
libertad  k  los  esclavos  que  ya  existen  en  la  repHb- 
lica,  bajo  indemnizaciou  k  sus  duenos  6  poseedores 
para  que  no  apareciese  atacada  la  propiedad :  y 
filtimameute  en  Abril  de  1837,  se  ha  publicada 
nneva  ley  sobre  abolicion  de  la  esclavitud." 

In  English :  "  The  deeree  of  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves  then  in  the  re- 
public, with  indemnity  to  their  owners  or  possess- 
ors, that  property  might  not  seem  to  be  attacked : 
and  finally,  in  April,  1837,  a  new  law  had  been  pub- 
lished on  the  abolition  of  slavery." 

This  is  the  historical  account  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Mexico.  The  reprint  was  in 
the  year  1837,  and  therefore  could  not  mention 
the  constitutional  declaration  of  1843.  The  law 
dictionary  of  Escriche,  and  its  reprint  with 
notes  and  additions  by  San  Miguel,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  Mexican  jurisprudence,  are  of  as  high 
authority  in  Spain,  and  in  the  American  States 
of  Spanish  origin,  as  the  law  dictionary  of 
Jaoot  is  with  us. 

I  quote  no  more  upon  this  head.  I  think 
every  one  must  see  that  slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  the  Mexican  territory  before  the 
cession  of  California  and  ISTew  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  slavery  cannot  exist 
there  now  by  virtue  of  Mexican  law.  This  is 
as  far  as  I  propose  to  go  upon  that  point  at 
present.  I  limit  myself  to  showing  its  abolish- 
ment, by  Mexican  law,  before  we  acquired  the 
countries ;  and  that  is  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
to  show  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  relation  to 
these  countries,  to  be  a  thing  of  nothing — an 
empty  provision — a  cloud  without  rain — unless 
it  be  a  rain  of  blood. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  point 
which  I  mean  to  touch,  and  that  is,  to  show 
that  African  slavery  never  did  exist  in  Mexico 
in  the  form  that  it  now  exists  in  any  State 
of  this  Union ;  that  there  were  difierences  in 
the  Mexican  law  while  it  existed,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  nearly  prevented  slavery 
in  Mexico ;  and  that,  if  that  law  was  now  in 
full  force  in  New  Mexico  and  Cahfornia,  not  a 
single  slaveholder  in  any  State  of  this  Union 
would  carry  a  slave  there  except  to  set  him 
free.    These  differences  went  to  the  facilities 
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and  the  rights  of  mannmission,  and  arose  from 
the  opposite  policy  of  the  two  countries ;  in 
the  United  States  to  discourage  emancipation, 
in  Mexico  to  promote  it.  To  show  these  differ- 
ences I  will  read  from  Humboldt's  essay  on 
New  Spain,  and  from  the  law  dictionary  of 
Escriche.  I  use  Humboldt  first,  and  read  from 
the  Paris,  quarto  edition,  of  1808 : 

"D'ailleura,  les  esolaves,  qui  heureusement  se 
trouvent  en  trfes-petit  nombre  au  Mexique,  y  sent, 
comme  dans  toutes  les  possessions  espagnoles,  un 
peu  plus  prot6g6  par  les  lois  que  les  nfegres  qui 
habiteut  les  colonies  des  autrea  nations  europ^enes. 
Ces  lois  sont  toujours  interpr6t6es  en  faveur  de  la 
liberty.  Le  Gouvernement  desire  Toir  augraenter 
le  nombre  des  afiranchis.  Un  esclave  qui  par  son 
industrie,  s'est  procure  quelque  argent,  peut  forcer 
son  maitre  de  I'affranchir  en  lui  payant  la  somme 
modique  de  1,500  ou  2,000  livres.  La  liberty  ne 
aauroit  etre  refusfie  au  n^gre  sous  pr^texte  qu'il  a 
cout6  le  triple  ea  I'acherant,  ou  qu'il  possfede  un 
talent  particulier  pour  exercer  un  metier  lucratif. 
Un  esclave  qui  a  6t6  cruellement  maltrait^,  aoquiert 
par  la  meme  son  affrancliisement  d'apr^s  la  loi,  si 
toutesfois  le  juge  embrasse  la  cause  de  l'opprim6. 
On  concoit  que  cette  loi  bienfaisante  doit  tee  bien 
Bouvent  eludSe.  J'ai  vu  cependant  k  Mexique 
meme,  au  mois  de  juillet,  1803,  I'example  de  deux 
n^gressea  h,  qui  le  magistral  qui  fait  lea  fonctiona 
d'alcalde  du  corte,  donna  la  liberty,  parceque  leur 
Diaitresse,  une  dame  natiye  dea  ilea,  les  avoit  cou- 
vcrtes  de  blesaeurea  faites  avec  dea  ciseaux,  des 
6pingles  et  deacanifs." — Fage  1.33-4. 

"Le  royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne  est,  de 
toutes  les  colonies  des  Europeens  soua  la  zone  tor- 
ride,  celle  dana  la  quelle  il  y  a  le  moina  de  nfegres. 
On  peut  presque  dire  qu'il  n 'y  a  point  d'eaclaves. 
On  parcourt  toute  la  ville  de  Mexico  aana  trouTer 
un  visage  noir.  Le  service  d'aucune  maiaon  ne  a'y 
fait  avec  des  esolavea.  Sous  ce  point  de  vue  aurtout, 
le  Mexique  offre  un  contraste  bien  grand  avec  la 
Havane,  avec  Lima  et  Caraccas." — Fage.  130. 

In  English :  "Moreover,  the  slaves,  who  happily 
find  themselves  in  very  small  number  in  Mexico, 
are  there,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  possessions,  a  little 
more  protected  by  the  laws  than  the  negroea  who 
inhabit  the  colonies  of  other  European  nations. 
The  laws  are  always  interpreted  in  favor  of  liberty. 
The  Government  desires  to  aee  the  number  of  en- 
franchised augmented.  A  slave  who,  by  his  indus- 
try, may  have  procured  money,  can  compel  his 
master  to  enfranchise  him  by  paying  him  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  1,600  or  2,000  livres.*  Liberty  cannot 
be  refused  a  negro  under  the  pretext  that  he  cost 
the  triple  in  purchasing  him,  or  that  he  possesses  a 
special  talent  for  exercising  a  lucrative  trade.  A 
slave  who  has  been  cruelly  maltreated  acquires 
thereby  his  enfranchisement  according  to  the  law, 
provided  always  the  judge  embraces  the  caua6  of 
the  oppressed.  One  may  conceive  that  this  benefi- 
cent law  is  often  eluded.  I  saw,  nevertheless,  in 
Mexico  itself,  in  the  month  of  July,  1803,  the  ex- 
ample of  two  negresses  to  whom  the  magistrate 
who  exercised  the  functions  of  alcalde  of  the  court, 
gave  their  liberty,  becauae  their  miatreas,  a  native 
woman  of  the  islands,  had  covered  them  with 
wounds  made  with  scissors,  pins,  and  knives." — 
J'age  133-'4. 
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"  The  kingdom  of  New  Spain  is,  of  all  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Europeans  under  the  torrid  zone,  that 
in  which  there  are  the  fewest  negroes ;  one  may 
almost  say  ^;hat  there  are  no  slaves.  One  may  go 
all  over  the  city  of  Mexico  without  meeting  a  black 
face.  No  house  is  there  served  with  slaves.  Under 
thia  point  of  view,  above  all,  Mexico  offers  a  great 
contrast  with  Havana,  with  Lima,  and  Caraccas." — 
Fage  130. 

I  will  now  read  from  Escriche,  who,  as  a  law 
writer,  is  more  f  uU  and  precise,  and  shows  such 
a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  a  slave  could 
easily  obtain  or  actually  force  his  freedom, 
that,  under  such  laws,  in  a  country  where 
slaves  were  of  any  value,  no  man  would  or 
could  hold  them.  I  read  from  the  dictionary, 
under  the  words,  Eselavo,  Escla/oitud  : 

"  El  senor  hace  suyo  todo  cuanto  ganan  y  ad- 
quieren  por  cualquier  titulo  sus  esclavos  ;  y  si  los 
pusiere  al  frente  de  tienda,  nave  u  otro  cualquiera 
establecimiento,  queda  obligado  &  guardar  y  cum- 
plir  los  con^ratos  que  hicieren,  como  si  61  mismo 
hubiese  intervenido  en  ellos." — £ey  7,  tit.  21, 
Part.  4. 

"  El  aeiior  que  fuere  mayor  de  catorce  anos  puede 
dar  libertad  4  su  esolavo  en  testamento ;  y  el  que 
fuere  mayor  de  veinte  puede  daraela  en  instru- 
mento,  6  ante  el  juez,  6  bien  ante  amigos,  con  asis- 
tencia  de  cinco  teatigoa ;  mas  el  minor  de  veinte 
y  mayor  de  diez  y  siete  puede  darla  ante  el  juez 
con  otorgamiento  de  su  curador,  &  su  hijo  habido 
en  esclava,  k  su  padre,  madre,  hermano  y  maestro, 
a  su  nodriga,  k  la  persona  que  le  hubiere  criado, 
k  la  que  hubiese  criado  el  miamo,  y  k  su  hermano 
de  leche,  al  siervo  que  le  hubiese  librado  de 
muerte  6  de  deshonra,  al  que  quiaiere  hacer  ad- 
ministrador  extrajudicial  de  sus  cosas  siendo  de 
diez  y  siete  anos,  y  a  la  esclava  con  quien  tratare 
de  casarse." — Ley  1,  tit.  22,  Part.  4. 

"  Si  dos  6  mas  senorea  tuvieren  un  eaclavo,  puede 
libertarlo  cualquiera  de  ellos,  dando  k  los  otros 
el  justo  precio  de  la  parte  que  k  cada  uno  cor- 
respondiente ;  y  aun  puede  comprarlo  un  tercero 
con  objeto  de  darle  libertad." — Zey  2,  tit.  22, 
Part.  4. 

"Mereoe  la  libertad  el  eaclavo  en  los  cuatro 
casos  eiguientes  :  1°.  Si  delatase  al  raptor  6  forza- 
(Jor  de  muger  virgen :  2°.  Si  descubriese  al  que 
hace  moneda  falsa :  8°.  Si  descubriese  al  gefe  mi- 
litar  que  abandon6  su  pueato :  4°.  Si  acuaare  al 
homicida  de  su  senor,  6  vengare  su  muerte,  6  des- 
cubriere  traicion  contra  al  rey  6  el  reino.  En  los 
tres  primeros  casos  debe  el  rey  dar  el  precio  de 
eaclavo  k  su  dueuo." — Zey  3,  tit.  23,  Part.  4. 

"  Si  el  dueno  prostituyere  pUblicamente  k  su 
esclava,  queda  esta  libre  por  el  miamo  hecho,  y  no 
puede  aquel  recobrar  ni  tener  der6cho  alguno  sobre 
ella."— iej/  4,  tit.  22,  Part.  4. 

"  Adquiere  par  fin  libertad  el  esclavo,  por  el  ma- 
trimonio  que  contrajere  con  persona  libre,  6  por 
las  6rdenes  aagradas  que  recibiere,  con  noticia  y 
consentimiento  de  su  senor ;  como  tambien  por  la 
preacripcion,  cuando  con  buena  fe  se  tratare  como 
libre  por  diez  anos  en  la  tierra  donde  mora  au 
aenor  6  por  veinte  en  otra,  6  ain  buena  {&  por  ea- 
pacio  de  treinta." — Zeyes  5,  6,  and  1,  tit.  22, 
Part.  4. 

In  English:  "The  master  makes  his  own  what^ 
ever  hia  slaves  gain  and  acquire,  by  whatever  title ; 
and  if  he  puts  them  at  the  head  of  a  shop,  stall,  or 
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other  establishment  whatsoever,  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  and  fulfil  all  contracts  they  may  make, 
as  if  himself  had  entered  into  them." — Law  1,  tit. 
21,  Part  4. 

"  The  master  who  may  be  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  may  liberate  his  slave  by  testa- 
ment; and  he  who  may  be  above  the  age  of 
twenty,  may  liberate  him  by  instrument,  or  before 
the  judge,  or  even  before  friends,  with  the  aid  of 
five  witnesses ;  moreover,  the  minor  of  twenty  and 
over  sixteen,  may  give  liberty,  with  consent  of  his 
guardian,  to  his  child  had  by  a  slave  woman,  to  his 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  teacher,  or  to  his 
nurse,  or  to  the  person  who  shall  have  brought  him 
up,  or  whom  he  shall  have  brought  up,  and  to  his 
foster-brother,  to  the  servant  who  may  have  saved 
him  from  death  or  from  dishonor,  to  him  whom  he 
may  wish  to  malse  extrajudicial  administrator  of 
his  goods,  being  of  seventeen  years,  and  to  the  slave 
woman  with  whom  he  may  propose  to  marry." — 
Law  1,  tit.  22,  Part  4. 

"  If  two  or  more  masters  have  a  slave,  either  of 
them  may  liberate  him,  giving  to  the  others  the 
just  price  which  belongs  to  each  ;  and  even  a  third 
party  may  purchase  him  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
him  "free." — Law  2,  tit.  22,  Part  4. 

"  The  slave  shall  deserve  his  liberty  in  the  four 
following  cases :  1.  If  he  shall  inform  on  the  rav- 
isher  or  forcer  of  a  virgin  woman ;  2.  If  he  dis- 
covers the  malier  of  false  money  ;  3.  If  he  shall  dis- 
cover a  miUtary  chief  who  abandons  his  post ;  4. 
If  he  shall  inform  on  the  murderer  of  his  master, 
or  shall  avenge  his  death,  or  discover  treason 
against  the  king  or  the  kingdom.  In  the  three  first 
cases  the  king  shall  give  the  price  of  the  slave 
to  his  master." — Law  3,  tit.  22,  Part  4. 

"  If  the  master  publicly  prostitutes  his  slave 
woman,  she  is  thereby  freed,  and  he  cannot  re- 
cover her,  or  have  any  right  over  her." — Law  4, 
tit.  22,  Part  4. 

"  Finally,  a  slave  will  acquire  his  liberty  by  con- 
tracting matrimony  with  a  freed  person,  or  by. 
receiving  sacred  orders,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  master ;  as  likewise  by  prescription, 
when  in  good  faith  he  shall  be  called  a  free  man  for 
ten  years  in  the  country  where  his  master  lives,  or 
for  twenty  years  in  another,  or  without  good  faith 
for  the  space  of  thirty." — Laws  6,  6,  1,  tit.  22, 
Part  4. 

I  conclude  this  exposition  of  Mexican  law 
in  relation  to  slavery  by  producing  the  defini- 
tion of  that  word  in  Spanish  law.  For  this 
purpose,  I  quote  from  the  same  law  dictionary, 
EscricTie,  where  we  find  it  thus :  "  Eaclcmitud  : 
El  estado  de  un  hombre  que  es  propiedad  de 
otro  contra  el  dereeho  natural."  In  English  : 
"Slavery :  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  the 
property  of  another  against  natural  right."  I 
quote  this  definition  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  under  the  laws  of  Spain,  in  force  in 
Mexico,  slavery  was  held  to  be  against  natural 
right — ^therefore  not  derived  from  nature,  or 
divine  law,  but  founded  in  municipal  law,  and 
only  existing  by  positive  enactment — and,  by 
consequence,  that  no  argument  in  favor  of 
slavery  in  New  Mexico  or  California  as  an  insti- 
tution of  divine  origin,  or  of  any  origin  in  any 
place,  independent  Of  positive  law,  can  derive 
any  countenance  from  Spanish  law.    Eurther 


than  this  I  do  not  go  at  present.  I  limit  my- 
self to  the  three  points,  which,  I  believe,  I  have 
established  :  first,  that  slavery  was  abolished 
in  California  and  New  Mexico  before  we  ac- 
quired those  countries ;  secondly,  that,  even  if 
not  abolished,  no  person  would  carry  a  slave 
to  these  countries  to  be  held  under  such  law ; 
thirdly,  that  no  slavery  can  hereafter  exist  in 
either  of  those  countries,  except  by  virtue  of 
positive  law,  yet  to  be  passed.  The  practical 
application  which  I  make  of  this  exposition 
of  law  is,  that  the  proviso  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  is  of  no  force  whatever — un- 
necessary in  any  point  of  view — and  of  no 
more  effect,  if  passed,  than  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  pasted  on  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  EusK  then  addressed  the  Senate  for  an 
hour  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
of  Texas,  and  then  gave  way  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn ;  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  March  4. 
ITie  Compromise. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Clay,  upon  which  this  day  had 
been  assigned  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  CALHOTJlf.) 

Mr.  Oalhoukt.  As  much  indisposed  as  I  have 
been,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  express  to  you  my  sentiments 
upon  the  great  question  which  has  agitated  the 
country  and  occupied  your  attention.  And  I 
am  under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  Senate  for 
the  very  courteous  manner  in  which  they  have 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
to-day. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  in  my 
power  during  the  last  week  to  have  delivered 
my  views  in  relation  to  this  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject, but  J  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
being  attacked  by  a  cold  which  is  at  this  time 
so  prevalent  and  which  has  retarded  the  recov- 
ery of  my  strength. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and 
apprehending  that  it  might  not  be  in  iny  power 
to  deliver  my  sentiments  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  debate,  I  have  reduced  to  writing 
what  I  intended  to  say.  And,  without  fur- 
ther remark,  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  behind  me  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator, and  to  read  his  remarks. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  read  Mr. 
Calhoun's  remarks  as  follows : 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  have.  Senators,  believed 
from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion. 
Entertaining  this  opinion,  I  have  on  aU  proper 
occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of 
each  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the 
country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so 
great  a  disaster,  but  without  success.    The  agi- 
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tation  has  been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  al- 
most no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reach- 
ed a  period  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised 
or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  You 
have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest 
and  the  gravest  question  that  can  ever  come 
under  your  consideration :  How  can  the  Union 
he  ])r«served  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty 
question,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  the  cause  by  which  the  Union  is 
endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty, 
by  what  measure  it  can  be  saved;  just  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  physician  to  pro- 
nounce, in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease, 
with  any  certainty,  by  what  remedy  the  pa- 
tient could  be  saved,  without  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  first  question,  then,  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  in  the  investigation 
I  propose  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
knowledge,  is :  What  is  it  that  has  endangered 
the  Union  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer :  that  the  immediate  cause  is  the  almost 
universal  discontent  which  pervades  all  the 
States  composing  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union.  This  widely-extended  discontent  is 
not  of  recent  origin.  It  commenced  with  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  has  been 
increasing  ever  since.  The  next  question  going 
one  step  further  back,  is :  What  has  caused  this 
widely-diffused  and  almost  universal  discontent? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by 
some,  that  it  originated  with  demagogues,  who 
excited  the  discontent  with  the  intention  of 
aiding  their  personal  advancement,  or  with  the 
disappointed  ambition  of  certain  politicians, 
who  resorted  to  it  as  the  means  of  retrieving 
their  fortunes.  On  the  contrary  all  the  great 
political  influences  of  the  section  were  arrayed 
against  excitement,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  South  were  divided,  as  in  the 
other  section,  into  Whigs  and  Democrats.  The 
leaders  and  the  presses  of  both  parties  in  the 
South  were  very  solicitous  to  prevent  excite- 
ment and  to  preserve  quiet ;  because  it  was 
seen  that  the  effects  of  the  former  would 
necessarily  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy  the 
political  ties  which  united  them  with  their  re- 
spective parties  in  the  other  section.  Those 
who  know  the  strength  of  party  ties  will 
readily  appreciate  the  immense  force  which 
this  cause  exerted  against  agitation  and  in 
favor  of  preserving  quiet.  But  as  great  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the 
wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades 
the  section.  No,  some  cause  far  deeper  and 
more  powerful  than  the  one  supposed  must 
exist  to  account  for  discontent  so  wide  and 
deep.  The  question  then  recurs :  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  discontent  ?  It  will  he  found  in 
the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  southern  States 


as  prevalent  as  the  discontent  itself,  that  they ' 
cannot  remain  as  things  now  are  consistently 
with  honor  and  safety  in  the  Union.  The  next 
question  to  be  considered  is :  What  has  caused 
this  belief? 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  he 
traced  to  the  long-continued  agitation  of  the 
slave  question  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and 
the  many  aggressions  which  they  have  made 
on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the  time.  I 
will  not  enumerate  them  at  present,  as  it  will 
be  done  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 

There  is  another,  lying  back  of  it,  with  which 
this  is  intimately  connected,  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  and  primary  cause.  That 
is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Government 
as  it  stood  when  the  constitution  was  ratified 
and  the  Government  put  in  action,  has  been 
destroyed.  At  that  time  there  was  nearly  a 
perfect  equiHbrium  between  the  two,  which 
afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  protect  itself 
against  the  aggression  of  the  other ,  but,  as  it 
now  stands,  one  section  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  controlling  the  Government,  which 
leaves  the  other  without  any  adequate  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  its  encroachment 
and  oppression.  To  place  this  subject  dis- 
tinctly before  you,  I  have,  Senators,  prepared 
a  brief  statistical  statement,  showing  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  two  sections  in  the  Govern- 
ment imder  the  first  census  of  1790  and  the 
last  census  of  1840. 

According  to  the  former,  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  including  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tenilessee,  which  then  were  in  their 
incipient  condition  of  becoming  States,  but 
were  not  actually  admitted,  amoimted  to 
3,929,827'.  Of  this  number  the  northern  States 
had  1,977,899,  and  the  southern  1,952,072, 
making  a  difference  of  only  25,827  in  favor  of 
the  former  States.  The  number  of  States,  in- 
cluding Yermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
was  sixteen,  of  which  eight,  including  Ver- 
mont, belonged  to  the  northern  section,  and 
eight,  including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to 
the  southern ;  making  an  equal  division  of  the 
States  between  the  two  sections  under  the  first 
census.  There  was  a  small  preponderance  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  in  favor  of  the  northern,  owing 
to  the  fact,  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  in  estimating  Federal  num- 
bers, five  slaves  count  but  three ;  but  it  was 
too  small  to  affect  sensibly  the  perfect  equilib- 
rium which,  with  that  exception,  existed  at 
the  time.  Such  was  the  equality  of  the  two 
sections  when  the  States  composing  them 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  Federal  Union.  Since 
then  the  equilibrium  between  them  has  been 
greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
17,063,357,  of  which  the  northern  section  con- 
tained 9,728,920  and  the  southern  7,334,437, 
making  a  difference,   in  round  numbers,  of 
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2,400,000.  The  number .  of  States  had  in- 
creased from  sixteen  to  twenty-six,  making  an 
addition  of  ten  States.  In  the  mean  time  tlie 
position  of  Delaware  had  become  doubtful  as 
to  which  section  she  properly  belongs.  Con- 
sidering her  as  neutral,  the  northern  States 
■will  have  thirteen,  and  the  southern  States 
twelve ;  making  a  difference  in  the  Senate  of 
two  Senators  in  favor  of  the  former.  Accord- 
ing to  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of 
1840,  there  were  223  members  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  of  which  the  northern  States 
had  135  and  the  southern  States  (considering 
Delaware  as  neutral)  87 ;  making  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  former  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives of  48.  The  difference  in  the  Senate 
of  two  members,  added  to  this,  gives  to  the 
North  in  the  electoral  college  a  majority  of  50. 
Since  the  census  of  1840  four  States  have  been 
added  to  the  Union ;  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
and  Texas.  They  leave  the  difference  in  the 
Senate  as  it  stood  when  the  census  was  taken, 
but  add  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in  the 
House,  making  the  present  majorityin  the  House 
in  its  favor  50,  and  in  the  electoral  college  52. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  north- 
ern section  a  predominance  in  evei-y  part  of 
the  Government,  and  thereby  concentrate  in  it 
the  two  elements  which  constitute  the  Federal 
Government — a  majority  of  States  and  a  ma- 
jority of  their  population,  estimated  in  federal 
numbers.  "Whatever  section  concentrates  th.e 
two  in  itself  possesses  the  control  of  the  entire 
Government. 

But  we  are  just  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
decade,  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventh. 
The  census  is  to  be  taken  this  year,  which 
must  add  greatly  to  the  decided  preponderance 
of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
and  in  the  electoral  college.    The  prospect  is, 
also,  that  a  great  increase  will  be  added  to  its 
present  preponderance    in  the  Senate  during 
the  period  of  the  decade,  by  the  addition  of 
new   States.      Two    Territories,   Oregon    and 
Minnesota,  are  already  in  progress,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  making  to  bring  in  three  addi- 
tional States  from  the  territory  recently  con- 
quered from  Mexico ;  which,  if  successful,  will 
add  three  other  States  in  a  short  time  to  the 
northern  section,  making  five  States ;  and  in- 
creasing the  present  number  of  its  States  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  of  its    Senators  from 
thirty  to  forty.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
a  single  territory  in  progress  in  the  southern 
section,  and  no  certainty  that  any  additional 
State  will  be  added  to  it  during  the  decade. 
The  prospect,  then,  is,  that  the  two  sections  in 
the  Senate,  should  the  efforts  now  made  to  ex- 
clude the  South  from  the  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories succeed,  will  stand,  before  the  end  of  the 
decade,    twenty   northern    States   to   twelve 
southern,   (considering  Delaware  as   neutral,) 
and  forty  northern   Senators  to    twenty-four 
southern.      This    great  increase    of   Senators 
added  to  the  great  increase  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the    electoral 


college  on  the  part  of  the  North,  which  must 
take  place  under  the  next  decade,  will  effectu- 
ally and  irretrievably  destroy  the  equilibrium 
which  existed  when  the  Government  com- 
menced. 

Had  this  destruction  been  the  operation  of 
time,  without  the  interference  of  Government, 
the  South  would  have  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  was  caused 
by  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  which 
was  appointed  as  the  common  agent  of  all,  and 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
and  security  of  all.  The  legislation  by  which 
it  has  been  effected  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads.  The  first  is,  that  series  of  acts  by 
which  the  South  has  been  excluded  from  the 
common  territory  belonging  to  all  of  the  States, 
as  the  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  extending  vastly 
the  portion  allotted  to  the  Northern  section, 
and  restricting  within  narrow  limits  the  por- 
tion left  the  South ;  the  next  consists  in  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements, 
by  which  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  has  been  imposed  upon  the  South 
and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  proceeds  appro- 
priated to  the  North ;  and  the  last  is  a  system 
of  political  measures  by  which  the  original 
character  of  the  Government  has  been  radically 
chahged.  I  propose  to  bestow  upon  each  of 
these,  in  the  order  they  stand,  a  few  remarks 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  action  of  this  Government  that  the  equi- 
librium between  the  two  sections  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  powers  of  the  system 
centred  in  a  sectional  majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the 
South  was  deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  ter- 
ritories, originated  with  the  Confederacy,  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  this  Government. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Its  effect  was  to  exclude  the 
South  entirely  ft'om  that  vast  and  fertile  region 
which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Elvers,  now  embracing  five  States  and  one 
Territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  which  excluded  the  South 
from  that  large  portion  of  Louisiana  which  lies 
north  of  36°  80',  excepting  what  is  included  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  last  of  the  series 
excluded  the  South  from  the  whole  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  All  these,  in  the  slang  of 
the  day,  were  what  are  called  slave  territories, 
and  not  free  soil.;  that  is,  territories  belonging 
to  slaveholding  powers,  and  open  to  the  emi- 
gration of  masters  with  their  slaves.  By  these 
several  acts,  the  South  was  excluded  from 
1,238,025  square  miles,  an  extent  of  country 
considerably  exceeding  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  To  the  South  was  left  the  portion 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  lying  south  of  36° 
S&,  and  the  portion  north  of  it  included  in  the 
State  of  Missouri ;  the  portion  lying  south  of 
36°  80',  including  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas;  and  the  territory  lying  west  of 
the  latter  and  south  of  36°   30',  called  the 
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Indian  country.  These,  with  the  Territorj 
of  Florida,  now  the  State,  makes  in  the  whole 
283,503  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  territory  acquired  with  Texas.  If  the 
whole  should  be  added  to  the.  southern  sec- 
tion, it  would  make  an  increase  of  325,520, 
which  would  make  the  whole  left  to  the  South 
609,023.  But  a  large  part  of  Texas  is  stiU  in 
contest  between  the  two  sections,  which  leaves 
it  uncertain  what  will  be  the  real  extent  of  the 
portion  of  territory  that  may  be  left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The 
North  is  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  by  excluding 
the  South  from  every  foot  of  it.  If  she  should 
succeed  it  wiU  add  to  that  from  which  the 
South  has  already  been  excluded  526,078 
square  miles,  and  would  increase  the  whole 
which  the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself  to 
1,764,023,  not  including  the  portion  that  she 
may  succeed  in  excluding  us  from  in  Texas. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  United  States,  since 
they  declared  their  independence,  have  acquir- 
ed 2,373,046  square  miles  of  territory,  from 
which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South, 
if  she  should  succeed  in  monopolizing  the 
newly  acquiring  territories,  from  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but 
about  one-fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections  in  the  Government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursements which  has  "been  adopted  by  the 
Government.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  derived  its  revenue  mainly  from 
duties  on  imports.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
show  that  such  duties  must  necessarily  fall 
mainly  on  the  exporting  States,  and  that  the 
South,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of  the 
Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than 
her  due  proportion  of  the  revenue ;  because  I 
deem  it  unnecessary,  as  the  subject  has  on  so 
many  occasions  been  fully  discussed.  'Nor 
shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to  show 
that  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has 
been  disbursed  at  the  North  than  its  due  share, 
and  that  the  joint  effect  of  these  causes  has 
been  to  transfer  a  vast  amount  from  South  to 
North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  reve- 
nue and  disbursements,  would  not  have  been 
lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  many  of 
the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for  revenue,  but 
for  protection ;  that  is,  intended  to  put  money, 
not  in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  manufacturers,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  immense  amount  which,  in 
the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  South  to  North.  There  are  no 
data  by  which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any 
certainty ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufiBoient 
to  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North, 
and  thus  greatly  increase  her  population  by 


attracting  emigration  from  all  quarters  to  that 
section. 

This,  combined  with  the  great  primary 
cause,  amply  explains  why  the.  North  has  ac- 
quired a  preponderance  over  every  department 
of  the  Government  by  its  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  population  and  States.  The  former, 
as  has  been  shown,  has  increased  in  fifty  years 
2,400,000  over  that  of  the  South.  This  m- 
crease  of  population  during  so  long  a  period, 
is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  number  of 
emigrants,  and  the  increase  of  their  descend- 
ants, which  have  been  attracted  to  the  north- 
ern section  from  Europe  and  the  South,  in  con- 
seqence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
causes  assigned.  If  they  had  not  existed ;  if 
the  South  had  retained  aU  the  capital  which 
has  been  extracted  from  her  by  the  fiscal  ac- 
tion of  the  Government;  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  excluded  by  the  ordinance  of  '87  and 
the  Missouri  oomproinise  from  the  region  lying 
between'-  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers, 
and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  north  of  36°  30!,  it  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  it  would  have  divided  the  emi- 
gration with  the  North,  and  by  retaining  her 
own  people,  would  have  at  least  equalled  the 
North  in  population  under  the  census  of  1840, 
and  probably  under  that  about  to  be  taken. 
She  would  also,  if  she  had  retained  her  equal 
rights  in  those  territories,  have  maintained  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  States  with  the  North, 
and  have  preserved  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections  that  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government.  The  loss  then  of  the 
equilibrium  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
this  Government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroying 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections,  the 
action  of  the  Government  was  leading  to  a  rad- 
ical change  in  its  character,  by  concentrating 
all  the  power  of  the  system  in  itself.  The 
occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  meas- 
ures by  which  this  great  qhange  has  been  con- 
summated. If  it  did,  it  would  not  be  diflScnlt 
to  show  that  the  process  commenced  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Government ;  that  it  pro- 
ceeded, almost  without  interruption,  step  by 
step,  until  it  absorbed  virtually  its  entire  pow- 
ers. But,  without  going  through  the  whole 
process  to  establish  the  fact,  it  may  be  done 
satisfactorily  by  a  very  short  statement. 

That  the  Government  claims,  and  practi- 
cally maintains,  the  right  to  decide  in  the  last 
resort  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  will 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  That  it 
also  claims  the  right  to  resort  to  force  to  main- 
tain whatever  power  she  claims,  against  all 
opposition,  is  equally  certain.  Indeed  it  is 
apparent,  from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has 
become  the  prevailing  and  fixed  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  community.  Now,  I  ask, 
what  limitation  can  possibly  be  placed  upon 
the  powers  of  a  Government  claiming  and 
exercising  such  rights  ?    And,  if  none  can  bey 
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how  caa  the  separate  governments  of  the 
States  maintain  and  protect  the  powers  reserv- 
ed to  them  by  the  constitution,  or  the  people  of 
the  several  States  maintain  those  which  are 
reserved  to  them,  and  among  others,  the  sov- 
ereign powers  by  which  they  ordained  and 
established  not  only  their  separate  State  con- 
stitutions, and  Governments,  but  also  the  consti- 
tution and  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 
But,  if  they  have  no  constitutional  means  of 
maintaining  them  against  the  right  claimed  by 
this  Government,  it  necessarily  foUows  that 
they  hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  discretion, 
and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  system  are  in 
reality  concentrated  in  it.  It  also  follows  that 
the  character  of  the  Government  has  been 
changed,  in  consequence,  from  a  Federal  Ee- 
publio,  as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  framers,  and  that  it  has  been  changed  into 
a  great  national  consolidated  Democracy.  It 
has  indeed,  at  present,  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  former, 
although  it  stiU  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes 
combined  is,  that  the  North  has  acquired  a 
decided  ascendency  over  every  department  of 
this  Government,  and  through  it  a  control  over 
all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section, 
governed  by  the  wiU  of  the  numerical  major- 
ity, has  now,  in  fact,  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  entire  powers  of  the  system. 
"What  was  once  a  constitutional  Federal  Ee- 
public  is  now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one 
as  absolute  as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  Eussia, 
and  as  despotic  in  its  tendency  as  any  absolute 
Government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Government,  it  is  manifest  that  on 
all  questions  between  it  and  the  South,  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  interests,  the  interests 
of  the  latter  wiU  be  sacrificed  to  the  former, 
however  oppressive  the  efifects  may  be,  as  the 
South  possesses  no  means  by  which  it  can  re- 
sist through  the  action  of  the  Government. 
But  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  South  in  reference  to  which  there 
was  a  diversity  of  views  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, this  state  of  things  might  be  endured 
without  the  hazard  of  destruction  to  the  South. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  the  southern  section,  in 
reference  to  which  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  two  sections  are  as  opposite  and  hostile 
as  they  can  possibly  be. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races 
in  the  southern  section,  which  constitutes  a 
vital  portion  of  her  social  organization.  Every 
portion  of  the  North  entertains  views  and  feel- 
ings more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most 
opposed  and  hostile  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and  con- 
sider themselves  under  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  use  every  effort  to  destroy  it.  Indeed 
to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they  have  the 
power,  they  regard  themselves  as  implicated 
in  the  sin,  and  responsible  for  suppressing  it 
by  the  use  of  all  and  every  means.    Those  less 


opposed  and  hostile,  regard  it  as  a  crime — an 
offence  against  humanity,  as  they  call  it ;  and 
although  not  so  fanatical,  feel  themselves  bound 
to  use  all  efforts  to  effect  the  same  object; 
while  those  who  are  least  opposed  and  hostile, 
regard  it  as  a  blot  and  a  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  what  they  call  the  nation,  and  feel  them- 
selves accordingly  bound  to  give  it  no  counte- 
nance or  support.  On  the  contrary,  the  south- 
ern section  regards  the  relation  as  one  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  subjecting  the 
two  races  to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  sec- 
tion to  poverty,  desolation,  and  wretchedness ; 
and  accordingly  they  feel  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  and  safety  to  defend  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  North 
towards  the  social  organization  of  the  South 
long  lay  dormant,  but  it  only  required  some 
cause  to  act  on  those  who  felt  most  intensely 
that  they  were  responsible  for  its  continuance 
to  call  it  into  action.  The  increasing  power  of 
this  Government,  and  of  the  control  of  the 
northern  section  over  all  its  departments,  fur- 
nished the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  there 
was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernment from  doing  whatever  it  might  choose 
to  do.  This  was  suiBcient  of  itself  to  put  the 
most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in  action 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  rela^ 
tion  between  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it 
commenced  in  1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
societies  were  organized,  presses  established, 
lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered 
over  the  whole  South  through  the  mail.  The 
South  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Meetings  were 
held  everywhere,  and  resolutions  adopted,  call- 
ing upon  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest 
the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to 
adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection  if  it 
was  not  arrested.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
petitions  poured  in  from  the  North,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit  what  they 
called  the  internal  slave  trade  between  the 
States,  announcing  at  the  same  time  that  their 
ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  slavery,  not 
only  in  the  District,  but  in  the  States  and 
throughout  the  Union.  At  this  period  the 
number  engaged  in  the  agitation  was  small, 
and  possessed  little  or  no  personal  influence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time, 
any  sympathy  with  them  or  their  cause.  The 
members  of  each  party  presented  their  petitions 
with  great  reluctance.  Nevertheless,  as  small 
and  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both  of 
the  great  parties  at  the  North  dreaded  them. 
They  felt  that,  though  small,  they  were  organ- 
ized in  reference  to  a  subject  which  had  a  great 
and  commanding  influence  over  the  northern 
mind.  Each  party"  on  that  account  feared  to 
oppose  their  petitions  lest  the  opposite  party 
should  take  advantage  of  the  one  who  might 
do  so  by  favoring  their  petitions.    The  effect 
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was,  that  both  united  in  insisting  that  the 
petitions  should  be  received,  an(i  that  Congress 
should  take  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  for 
which  they  prayed.  To  justify  their  course, 
they  took  the  extraordinary  ground  that  Con- 
gress was  bound  to  receive  petitions  on  every 
subjgct,  however  objectionable  it  might  be, 
and  whether  they  had  or  had  not  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject.  These  views  prevailed  in 
the  House  of  Eepresenatives,  and  partially  in 
the  Senate,  and  thus  the  party  succeeded  in 
their  first  movements  in  gaining  what  they 
proposed — a  position  in  Congress  from  which 
agitation  could  be  extended  over  the  whole 
Union.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
agitation,  which  ias  ever  since  continued,  and 
which,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  endan- 
gered the  Union  itself. 

As  for  myself,  I  believed,  at  that  early  period, 
if  the  party  who  got  up  the  petitions  should 
succeed  in  getting  Congress  to  take  jurisdiction, 
that  agitation  would  follow,  and  that  it  would, 
in  the  end,  if  not  arrested,  destroy  the  Union. 
I  then  so  expressed  myself  in  debate,  and  called 
upon  both  parties  to  take  grounds  against  as- 
suming jurisdiction,  but  in  vain.  Had  my 
voice  been  heeded,  and  had  Congress  refused 
to  take  jurisdiction,  by  the  united  votes  of  all 
parties,  the  agitation  which  followed  would 
have  been  prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal 
that  gives  impulse  to  the  agitation,  and  which 
-has  brought  us  to  our  present  pei-ilous  condi- 
tion, would  have  become  extinguished  from 
the  want  of  something  to  feed  the  flame.  That 
was  the  time  for  the  North  to  show  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Union ;  but  unfortunately  both  of 
the  great  parties  of  that  section  were  so  intent 
on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendency,  that 
all  other  considerations  were  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed  are  but  the  natural 
consequences.  With  the  success  of  their  first 
movement,  this  small  fanatical  party  began  to 
acquire  strength ;  and  with  that  to  become  an 
object  of  courtship  to  both  the  great  parties. 
The  necessary  consequence  was  a  further  in- 
crease of  power,  and  a  gradual  tainting  of  the 
opinions  of  both  of  the  other  parties  with  their 
doctrines  until  the  infection  has  extended  over 
both ;  and  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
of  the  North  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  original  abolition  party,  which 
still  preserves  its  distinctive  organization, 
hardly  ever  fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  their  measures. 
With  the  increase  of  their  influence,  they  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  their  action.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  commencement  of  their  first 
movement,  they  had  acquired  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  Legislatures  of  most  of  the 
northern  States  to  pass  acts  which  in  effect 
abrogated  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
provides  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Not  long  after  petitions  followed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  forts,  magazines,  and  dock-yards,  and 
aU.  other  places  where  Congress  had  exclusive 


power  of  legislation.  This  was  followed  by 
petitions  and  resolutions  of  Legislatures  of  the 
northern  States  and  popular  meetings,  to  ex- 
clude the  southern  States  from  all  territories 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  any  State  hereafter  into  the  Union 
which,  by  its  constitution,  does  not  prohibit 
slavery.  And  Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all 
this  expressly  with  the  view  to  the  final  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  States.  That  has  been 
avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present  time ; 
and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the 
North,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
although  disavowing  the  abolitionists,  have  co- 
operated with  them  in  almost  all  their  meas- 
ures. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  Now,  I  ask  Sena- 
tors, what  is  there  to  prevent  its  further  pro- 
gress, until  it  fulfils  the  ultimate  end  proposed, 
unless  some  decisive  measure  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  it  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  causes, 
which  has  added  to  its  increase  from  its  origi- 
nal small  and  contemptible  beginning  until  it 
has  attained  its  present  magnitude,  diminished 
in  force?  Is  the  original  cause  of  the  move- 
ment, that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, weaker  now  than  at  the  commence-, 
men^'?  Or  is  the  Abolition  party  less  nume- 
rous or  influential,  or  have  they  less  influence 
over,  or  control  over  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  North  in  elections?  Or  has  the  South 
greater  means  of  influencing  or  controlling  the 
movements  of  this  Government  now  than  it 
had  when  the  agitation  commenced  ?  To  all 
these  questions  but  one  answer  can  be  given : 
no,  no,  no !  The  very  reverse  is  true.  Instead 
of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor  of 
agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in 
1835,  when  it  first  commenced,  whUe  all  the 
elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  South 
are  weaker.  Unless  something  decisive  is 
done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agitation, 
before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims 
— the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — is  con- 
summated? Is  it,  then,  not  certain,  that  if 
something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
it,  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
abolition  and  secession?  Indeed,  as  events  are 
now  moving,  it  wUl  not  require  the  South  to 
secede  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Agitation  wiU 
of  itself  effect  it,  of  which  its  past  history  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof,  as  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion 
can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The  cords 
which  bind  these  States  together  in  one  com- 
mon Union  are  far  too  numerous  and  powerful 
for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and  succes- 
sively, that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  until 
the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Already  the  agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some 
of  the  most  important,  afld  has  greatly  weak- 
ened all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 
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The  cords  that  biud  the  States  together  are 
not  ouly  many,  hut  various  in  character.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  some  political ; 
others  social.  Some  appertain  to  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  the  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which 
originally  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All 
these  denominations,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Catholics,  were  organized  very 
much  upon  the  principle  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions ;  beginning  with  smaller  meetings  cor- 
responding with  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country,  their  organization  terminated  in  one 
great  central  assemblage,  corresponding  very 
much  with  the  character  of  Congress.  At 
these  meetings  the  principal  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  respective  denominations  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union  met  to  transact  business 
relating  to  their  common  concerns.  It  was  not 
confined  to  what  appertained  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  respective  denominations, 
but  extended  to  plans  for  disseminating  the 
Bible,  establishing  missionaries,  distributing 
tracts,  and  of  establishing  presses  for  the  pub- 
lication of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals, 
with  a  view  of  diffusing  religious  information, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  doctrines  and  creeds 
of  the  denomination.  All  this  combined,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the 
Union.  The  strong  ties  which  held  each  de- 
nomination together  formed  a  strong  cord  to 
hold  the  whole  Union  together ;  but,  as  pow- 
erful as  they  were,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  explosive  effect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped, 
under  its  explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  pow- 
erful Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  nu- 
merous and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together 
are  all  broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now 
form  separate  churches,  and,  instead  of  that 
feeling  of  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  church  which  was  for- 
merly left,  they  are  now  arrayed  into  two  hos- 
tile bodies,  engaged  in  litigation  about  what 
was  formerly  their  common  property. 

The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptists,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  denominations.-  That  of  the  Presby- 
terian is  not  entirely  snapped,  but  some  of  its 
strands  have  given  away.  That  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  remains  un- 
broken and  entire. 

The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character 
consists  of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which 
have,  with  some  modifications,  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government.  They  both 
extended  to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts 
together.  But  this  powerful  cord  has  fared 
no  better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a 
long  time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agita- 


tion, but  has  finally  snapped  under  its  force — if 
not  entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there 
one  of  the  remaining  cords  which  has  not 
been  greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the 
Union  has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation, 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be,  by  snapping  asunder 
and  weakening  the  cords  which  bind  it  together. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force,  act- 
ing with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  finally  snap  every  cord,  when 
nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no 
propriety  of  language,  be  called  a  union,  when 
the  only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held 
connected  with  the  stronger  portion  is  force. 
It  may,  indeed,  keep  them  connected ;  but  the 
connection  will  partake  much  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger,  than  the  union  of  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  sovereign  States,  in  one  confede- 
ration, as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Government,  and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the 
sacred  name  of  union. 

Having  now,  Senators,  explained  what  it  is 
that  endangers  the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its 
cause,  and  explained  its  nature  and  character, 
the  question  again  recurs.  How  can  the  Union 
be  saved  ?  To  this  I  answer,  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  it  can  be,  and  that  is,  by  adopting 
such  measures  as  will  satisfy  the  States  belong- 
ing to  the  southern  section  that  they  can  re- 
main in  the  Union  consistently  with  their 
honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  only  one 
way  by  which  that  can  be  effected,  and  that  is, 
by  removing  the  causes  by  which  this  belief 
has  been  produced.  Do  that,  and  discontent 
will  cease,  harmony  and  kind  feelings  between 
the  sections  be  restored,  and  every  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  the  Union  removed.  The 
question  then  is.  By  what  can  this  be  done? 
But,  before  I  undertake  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, I  propose  to  show  by  what  the  Union 
cannot  be  saved. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the 
Union,  however  splendid  or  numerous.  The 
cry  of  "  Union,  Union,  the  glorious  Union !  " 
can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the  cry  of 
"  Health,  health,  glorious  health !  "  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  can  save  a  patient  lying  dan- 
gerously iU.  So  long  as  the  Union,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  regarded  in 
the  opposite  character,  by  not  much  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  conciliate  them  by  pronouncing 
eulogies  on  it. 

Besides,  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly 
from  those  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sin- 
cere ;  it  usually  comes  from  our  assailants.  But 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere;  for,  if 
they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily  be 
devoted  to  the  constitution.  It  made  the 
Union,  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  would 
be  to  destroy  the  Union.  But  the  only  reUa- 
ble  and  certain  evidence  of  devotion  to  the 
constitution  is  to  abstain,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  violating  it,  and  to  repel,  on  the  other, 
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all  attempts  to  violate  it.  It  is  only  by  faith- 
fully performing  these  high  duties  that  the  con- 
stitution can  be  preserved,  and  with  it  the  Union. 

But  how  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to 
the  Union  by  our  assailants,  when  brought  to 
this  test  ?  Have  they  abstained  from  violating 
the  constitution  ?  Let  the  many  acts  passed 
by  the  northern  States  to  set  aside  and  annul 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  providing  for  the 
delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves  answer.  I  cite 
this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance,  (for  there 
are  many  others,)  but  because  the  violation  in 
this  particular  is  too  notorious  and  palpable  to 
be  denied.  Again,  have  they  stood  forth 
faithfully  to  repel  violations  of  the  constitu- 
tion? Let  their  course  in  reference  to  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
commenced  and  has  been  carried  on  for  fifteen 
years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  States — an  object  all  acknowl- 
edged to  be  unconstitutional — answer.  Let 
them  show  a  single  instance,  during  this  long 
period,  in  which  they  have  denounced  the 
agitators  or  their  attempts  to  effect  what  is 
admitted  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  a  single 
measure  which  they  have  brought  forward  for 
that  purpose.  How  can  we,  with  all  these 
facts  before  us,  believe  that  they  are  sincere 
in  their  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  or 
avoid  believing  their  profession  is  but  intended 
to  increase  the  vigor  of  their  assaults  and  to 
weaken  the  force  of  our  resistance  ? 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  profession  of  devotion 
to  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
our  assailants,  as  sincere,  when  they  ijronounce 
eulogies  upon  the  Union,  evidently  with  the 
intent  of  charging  us  with  disunion,  without 
uttering  one  word  of  denunciation  against  our 
assailants.  If  friends  of  the  Union,  their 
course  should  be  to  unite  with  us  in  repelling 
these  assaults,  and  denouncing  the  authors  as 
enemies  of  the  Union.  Why  they  avoid  this, 
and  pursue  the  com-se  they  do,  it  is  for  them 
to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Southerner  whose 
mortal  remains  repose  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  "We  have  studied  his 
history,  and  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  sub- 
mission to  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  his  great 
fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  that,  while 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others, 
he  was  prompt  and  decided  in  repelling  wrong. 
I  trust  that,  in  this  respect,  we  profited  by  his 
example. 

Nor  can  we  find  any  tbing  in  his  history  to 
deter  us  from  seceding  from  the  Union,  should 
it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  by  being  permanently  and  hope- 
lessly converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing 
instead  of  protecting  us.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  much  in  his  example  to  encourage  us, 
should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  decid- 
ing between  submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then,  as  well  as  now,  a  Union 


— that  between  a  pai-ent  country  and  her  then 
colonies.  It  was  a  union  that  had  much  to 
endear  it  to  the  people  of  the  colonies.  Under 
its  protecting  and  superintending  care  the  col- 
onies were  planted  and  grew  up  and  prospered, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  until  they  be- 
came populous  and  wealthy.  Its  benefits  were 
not  limited  to  them.  Their  extensive  agri- 
cultural and  other  productions  gave  birth  to  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded 
the  parent  country  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  establishing  and  protecting  them.  Wash- 
ington was  born  and  grew  up  to  manhood 
under  that  Union.  He  acquired  his  early  dis- 
tinction in  its  service,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  it. 
But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He  was 
attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  and, 
instead  of  affording  protection,  was  converted 
into  the  means  of  oppressing  the  colonies,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the 
great  movement  by  which  that  union  was  for- 
ever severed,  and  the  independence  of  these 
States  established.  This  was  the  great  and 
crowning  glory  of  his  life,  which  has  spread 
his  fame  over  the  whole  globe,  and  wiU  trans- 
mit it  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  nor  that  of 
the  Administration,  save  the  Union.  I  shall 
pass  by,  without  remark,  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  that  of  the  Administration. 
I,  however,  assure  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator,  that  in  taking  this  course,  no  disre- 
spect whatever  is  intended  to  him  or  his  plan. 
I  have  adopted  it,  because  so  many  Senators 
of  distinguished  abilities,  who  were  present 
when  he  delivered  his  speech,  and  explained 
his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice 
to  the  side  they  support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  Administration  cannot  save 
the  Union,  because  it  can  have  no  effect  what- 
ever towards  satisfying  the  States  coinposing 
the  southern  section  of  the  Union  that  they 
can,  consistently  with  safety  and  honor,, remain 
in  the  Union.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  It  proposes  to  effect 
the  same  object,  to  exclude  the  South  from 
all  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Souti  is  united 
against  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  has  committed 
itself  by  solemn  resolutions,  to  resist  should  it 
be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  name, 
but  that  which  it  proposes  to  effect.  That  the 
southern  States  hold  to  be  unconstitutional, 
unjust,  inconsistent  with  their  equality  as  mem- 
bers of  the  common  Union,  and  calculated  to 
destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  These  objections  equally 
apply  to  what,  for  brevity,  I  will  call  the  Exec- 
utive proviso.  There  is  a  difference  between 
it  and  the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object,  and  in  that  respect  I  must 
say  that  the  latter  is  much  the  least  objection- 
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able."  It  goes  to  its  object  openly,  boldly,  and 
distinctly.  It  claims  for  Congress  unlimited 
power  over  the  territories,  and  proposes  to 
assert  it  over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico, by  a  positive  prohibition  of  slavery.  Not 
so  the  Executive  proviso.  It  takes  an  indirect 
course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the  united 
and  determined  resistance  of  the  South,  it  de- 
nies, by  implication,  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  territories,  and  claims  the 
right  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territories.  But  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  excluding  the  South,  it  takes  care,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  let  in  emigrants  freely  from 
the  northern  States,  and  all  other  quarters, 
except  from  the  South,  -which  it  takes  special 
care  to  exclude  by  holding  up  to  them  the 
danger  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under 
the  Mexican  laws.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  to  exclude  the  South  from  that  territory,  just 
as  effectually  as  would  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  what 
one  proposes  to  effect  directly  and  openly,  the 
other  proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  proviso  is  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  Wilmot,  in  another  and  more 
important  particular.  The  latter,  to  effect  its 
object,  inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  upon  the 
constitution,  by  depriving  the  southern  States, 
as  joint  partners  and  owners  of  the  territories, 
of  their  rights  in  them ;  but  it  inflicts  no 
greater  wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  it  inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts 
others  equally  great,  and,  if  possible,  greater,  as 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitant,  in- 
stead of  Congress,  to  legislate  for  the  territo- 
ries, in  the  Executive  proviso,  it  assumes  that 
the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested 
in  the  former ;  or,  to  express  it  in  the  language 
used  in  a  resolution  offered  ty  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Texas,  (General  Hotjstoit,  now  ab- 
sent,) they  have  "  the  same  inherent  right  of 
self-government  as  the  people  in  the  States." 
The  assumption  is  utterly  unfounded,  uncon- 
stitutional, without  example,  and  contrary  to 
the  entire  practice  of  the  Government;  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

The  recent  movement  of  individuals  in  Cali- 
fornia to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  appoint  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, is  the  first  fruit  of  this  monstrous 
assumption.  If  the  individuals  who  made  this 
movement  had  gone  into  California  as  adven- 
turers, and  if,  as  such,  they  had  conquered  the 
territory  and  established  their  independence, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  would  have 
been  vested  in  them,  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent community.  In  that  case,  they  woidd 
have  had  the  right  to  /orm  a  constitution, 
and  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves ; 
and  if,  afterwards,  they  thought  proper  to 
apply  to  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union 


as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  all  this 
would  have  been  regular,  and  according  to 
established  principles.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  was  the  United  States  who  conquered 
California,  and  finally  acquired  it  by  treaty. 
The  sovereignty,  of  course,  is  vested  in  them, 
and  not  in  the  individuals  who  have  attempted 
to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  without 
their  consent.  All  this  is  clear,  beyond  contro- 
versy, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have 
since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  sover- 
eignty. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  the  power  of  legis- 
lating over  the  acquired  territory  is  vested  in 
Congress,  and  not,  as  is  assumed,  in  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territories.  None  can  deny  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  the 
power  to  acquire  territories,  either  by  war  or 
treaty ;  but  if  the  power  to  acquire  exists,  it 
belongs  to  Congress  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
constitution  expressly  provides  that  Congress 
shall  have  power,  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the » foregoing  powers,"  (those  vested  in 
Congress,)  "  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  It  matters  not,  then,  where  the 
power  is  vested ;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its 
departments  or  oflScers,  the  power  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress. 
But  this  important  proviso,  while  it  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  of  legislating  over  territo- 
ries, imposes  important  restrictions  on  its  exer- 
cise, by  restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  power 
into  execution.  The  prohibition  extends,  not 
only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  appropriate  to 
the  object  of  the  power,  but  also  to  all  that  are 
unjust,  unequal,  or  unfair;  for  all  such  laws 
would  be  unnecessary  and  improper,  and, 
therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established  beyond  controversy, , 
that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is 
vested  in  the  United  States — that  is,  in  the  sev- 
eral States  composing  the  Union — and  that  the 
power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly 
vested  in  Congress,  it  follows  that  the  individ- 
uals in  California  who  have  undertaken  to 
form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  and  to  exercise 
the  power  of  legislating  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  and  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
have  acted  in  open  defiance  of  them  both.  In 
other  words,  what  they  have  done,  is  revolu- 
tionary and  rebellious  in  its  character,  anarchi- 
cal in  its  tendency,  and  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Had  they 
acted  from  premeditation  and  design,  it  would 
have  been,  in  fact,  actual  rebellion ;  bat  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  blame  lies  much  less  upon 
them  than  upon  those  who  have  induced  them 
to  take  a  course  so  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous.   They  have  been  led  into  it  by  Ian- 
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guage  held  here,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  GoverniBent. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive 
to  the  calls  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  information  as  to  the  course  which  it 
took,  or  the  part  which  it  acted  in  reference  to 
what  was  done  in  California.  I  understand 
the  answers  have  not  yet  been  printed.  But 
there  is  enough  known  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  those  who  profess  to  represent  and  act 
under  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  have 
advised,  aided,  and  encouraged  the  movement, 
which  terminated  in  forming  what  they  call  a 
constitution  and  a  State.  Gen.  Eiley,  who 
professed  to  act  as  civil  governor,  called  the 
convention,  determined  on  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  delegates,  appointed  the 
time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  was  present  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  gave  its  proceedings  his 
approbation  and  sanction.  If  he  acted  with- 
out authority,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried  or 
at  least  reprimanded  and  disavowed.  Neither 
having  been  done,  the  presumption  is  that  his 
coarse  has  been  approved.  This  of  itself  is 
suflBcient  to  identify  the  Executive  with  his  acts 
and  to  make  it  responsible  for  them.  I  touch 
not  the  question  whether  Gen.  Riley  was  ap- 
pointed or  received  the  instructions  under 
which  he  professed  to  act  from  the  present 
Executive  or  its  predecessor.  If  from  the 
former,  it  would  implicate  the  preceding  as 
well  as  the  present  Administration.  If  not,  the 
responsibility  rests  exclusively  on  the  present. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  statement  that  the 
Executive  Department  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form acts  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the 
individuals  to  form  their  so-called  constitution 
and  government,  which  appertain  exclusively 
to  Congress.  Indeed,  they  are  identical  in 
many  respects  with  the  provisions  adopted  by 
Congress,  when  it  gives  permission  to  a  terri- 
tory to  form  a  constitution  and  government  in 
order  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  Executive  and  ,the  individuals  in 
California  acted  throughout  this  whole  affair  is 
unfounded,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous,  it 
remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  order  to 
show  that  what  has  been  done  is  contrary 
to  the  entire  practice  of  the  government  from 
its  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  that 
Michigan  was  admitted,  the  practice  was  uni- 
form. Territorial  Governments  were  first  oi'- 
ganized  by  Congress.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  appointed  the  governors,  judges, 
secretaries,  marshals,  and  other  officers,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  repre- 
sented by  legislative  bodies,  whose  acts  were 
subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress.  This  state 
of  things  continued  until  the  government  of  a 
territory  applied  to  Congress  to  permit  its  in- 
habitants to  form  a  constitution  and  govern- 
ment preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  preliminary  act  to  giving  permission  was, 
to  ascertain  whether  the    inhabitants  were 


sufficiently  numerous  to  authorize  them  to  be 
formed  into  a  State.  This'was  done  by  taking 
a  census.  That  being  done,  and  the  number 
proving  sufficient,  permission  was  granted. 
The  act  granting  it  fixed  all  the  preliminaries 
— the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Conven- 
tion ;  the  qualification  of  the  voters ;  estab- 
lishment of  its  boundaries,  and  all  other  meas- 
ures necessary  to  be  settled  previous  to  ad- 
mission. The  act  giving  permission  necessarily 
withdraws  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
and  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  the  incipient 
State  as  free  to  form  their  constitution  and 
government  as  were  the  original  States  of  the 
Union  after  they  had  declared  their  indepen- 
dence. At  this  stage,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  became  for  the  first  time  a  people,  in 
legal  and  constitutional  language.  Prior  to 
this,  they  were,  by  the  old  acts  of  Congress, 
called  inhabitants,  and  not  people.  All  this 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
government. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there 
was  any  departure  from  the  uniform  rule  of 
acting.  Hers  was  a  very  slight  departure 
from  established  usage.  The  ordinance  of 
1787  secured  to  her  the  right  of  becoming  a 
State  when  she  should  have  60,000  inhabitants. 
Owing  to  some  neglect.  Congress  delayed  tak- 
ing the  census.  In  the  mean  time  her  popula- 
tion increased  until  it  clearly  exceeded  more 
than  twice  the  number  which  entitled  her  to 
admission.  At  this  stage  she  formed  a  con- 
stitution and  government  without  the  census 
being  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  Con- 
gress waived  the  omission,  as  there  was  no 
doubt  she  had  more  than  a  sufficient  number 
to  entitle  her  to  admission.  She  was  not  ad- 
mitted at  the  first  session  she  applied,  owing 
to  some  difficulty  respecting  the  boundary  be- 
tween her  and  Ohio.  The  great  irregularity, 
as  to  her  admission,  took  place  at  the  next 
session,  but  on  a  point  which  can  have  no 
possible  connection  with  the  case  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  irregularities  in  aU  other  cases  that 
have  since  occurred  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  all  there  existed  territorial  governments 
established  by  Congress,  with  officers  appoint- 
ed by  the  United  States.  In  all  the  territorial 
government  took  the  lead  in  calling  conven- 
tions and  fixing  the  preliminaries  preparatory 
to  the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.  They  all  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  the  Territories ;  and 
wherever  there  was  any  departure  from  estab- 
lished usage,  it  was  done  on  the  presumed  con- 
sent of  Congress,  and  not  in  defiance  of  its  au- 
thority, or  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Territories.  In  this  respect  California 
stands  alone,  withoht  usage,  or  a  single  ex- 
ample to  cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now,  Senators,  for  you  to  decide 
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what  part  you  will  act  in  reference  to  this  un- 
precedented transaction.  The  Executive  has 
laid  the  paper  purporting  to  be  the  Constitu- 
tion of  California  before  you,  and  asks  you  to 
admit  her  into  the  Union  as  a  State ;  and  the 
question  is,  Will  you  or  will  you  not  admit 
her?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there  rests 
upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  Much,  very 
much  will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If  you 
admit  her,  you  endorse  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  done.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  sur- 
render your  power  of  legislation  for  the 
territories — a  power  expressly  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  as  has  been  fully 
established?  Can  you,  consistently  with  your 
oath  to  support  the  constitution,  surrender 
the  power  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  possess  the 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  that  any  number, 
more  or  less,  may  claim  any  extent  of 'territory 
they  please,  may  form  a  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment, and  erect  it  into  a  State,  without  ask- 
ing your  permission  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  whatever  territory  may  be  hereafter  ac- 
quired, to  the  first  adventurers  who  may  rush 
into  it?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  vir- 
tually to  the  Executive  department  all  the 
powers  which  you  have  heretofore  exercised 
over  the  territories?  If  not,  how  can  you, 
consistently  with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to 
support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under 
a  pretended  constitution  and  government? 
Again,  can  you  believe  that  the  project  of  a 
constitution  which  they  have  adopted  has  the 
least  validity?  Can  you  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  State  in  reality  as  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? No,  there  is  no  such  State.  It  has 
no  legal  or  constitutional  existence.  It  has  no 
validity,  and  can  have  none  without  your 
sanction.  How,  then,  can  you  admit  it  as  a 
State,  when,  according  to  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to  admit- 
ting new  States  ?  To  be  admitted,  it  must  be 
a  State,  an  existing  State,  independent  of 
your  sanction,  before  you  can  admit  it.  When 
you  give  your  permission  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State, 
the  constitution  and  State  they  form  derive 
their  authority  from  the  people,  and  not  from 
you.  The  State  before  admitted  is  actually  a 
State,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the  act  of 
admission,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Cali- 
fornia, should  you  admit  her  contrary  to  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  established  usage 
heretofore. 

The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber must  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
this  connection  particularly  applicable  to  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Senators  from  the 
South,  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  chamber. 
When  the  Oregon  question  was  before  this 
body  not  two  years  since,  you  took  (if  I  mis- 
take nol^  universally  the  ground  that  Congress 


had  the  sole  and  absolute  power  of  legislating 
for  the  territories.  How  then  can  you  now, 
after  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed, 
abandon  the  ground  which  you  took,  and 
thereby  virtually  admit  that  the  power  of 
legislating,  instead  of  being  in  Congress,  is  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ?  How  can 
you  justify  and  sanction  by  your  votes  the  acts 
of  the  Executive,  which  are  in  direct  deroga- 
tion of  what  you  then  contended  for  ?  But  to 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  present  time,  how 
can  you,  after  condemning,  little  more  than  a 
year  since,  the  grounds  taken  by  the  party 
which  you  defeated  at  the  last  election,  wheel 
round  and  support  by  your  votes  the  grounds 
which,  as  explained  recently  on  this  floor  by 
the  candidate  of  the  party  in  the  last  election, 
are  identical  with  those  on  which  the  Execu- 
tive has  acted  in  reference  to  California? 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  Must 
we  conclude  that  there  is  no  sincerity,  no  faith 
in  the  acts  and  declarations  of  public  men,  and 
that  aU  is  mere  acting  or  hollow  profession? 
Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  South  from  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  is  an  object  of  so  paramount  a  charac- 
ter in  your  estimation,  that  right,  justice,  con- 
stitution, and  consistency  must  all  yield  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  exclusion  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  California  should  she  not  be  admitted? 
I  answer,  remand  her  back  to  the  territorial 
condition,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  early  stage  of  the  Government. 
Congress,  in  her  case,  had  established  a  terri- 
torial government  in  the  usual  form,  with  a 
governor,  judges,  and  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled  under 
the  deed  of  cession  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  as  soon  as  she  had  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  territorial  government, 
believing  it  had  that  number,  took  a  census,  by 
which  it  appeared  it  exceeded  it.  She  then 
formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion. Congress  refused  to  admit  her,  on  the 
ground  that  the  census  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  not  de- 
termined whether  the  territory  should  be  form- 
ed into  one  or  two  States,  as  it  was  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  cession.  She  returned 
quietly  to  her  territorial  condition.  An  act 
was  passed  to  take  a  census  by  the  United 
States,  containing  a  provision  that  the  territory 
should  form  one  State.  All  afterwards  was 
regularly  conducted,  and  the  territory  admit- 
ted as  a  State  in  due  form.  The  irregularities 
in  the  case  of  California  are  immeasurably 
greater,  and  offer  much  stronger  reasons  for 
pursuing  the  same  course.  But,  it  may  be 
said,  California  may  not  submit.  That  is  not 
probable ;  but  if  she  should  not,  when  she  re- 
fuses it  will  then  be  time  for  us  to  decide  what 
is  to  be  done. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the. 
Union,  I  return  to  the  question  with  which  I 
commenced,  How  can  the  Union  be  saved? 
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There  is  but  one  way  by  wMcli  it  can  witli  any 
certainty ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  two  sections. 
The  South  asks  for  justice,  simple  justice,  and 
less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no  com- 
promise to  offer  but  the  constitution,  and  no 
concession  or  surrender  to  make.  She  has 
already  surrendered  so  much  that  she  has  little 
left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settlement  would  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause  of 
discontent,  by  satisfying  the  South  she  could 
remain  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  and 
thereby  restore  the  harmony  and  fraternal  feel- 
ings between  the  sections  which  existed  anterior 
to  the  Missouri  agitation.  Nothing  else  can, 
with  any  certainty,  finally  and  forever  settle  the 
questions  at  issue,  terminate  agitation,  and  save 
the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Yes,  easily ;  not  by 
the  weaker  party,  for  it  can  of  itself  do  nothing 
— ^not  even  protect  itself — but  by  the  stronger. 
The  North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it 
— to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an 
equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do 
her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations  relative 
to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled — to 
cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and 
to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in 
the  Constitution,  by  an  amendment,  which  will 
restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power 
she  possessed  of  protecting  herself,  before  the 
equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  Government.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  provision — 
one  that  will  protect  the  South,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  will  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Government,  instead  of  impairing  and  weaken- 
ing it. 

But  wUl  the  North  agree  to  do  this  ?  It  is  for 
her  to  answer  this  question.  But,  I  will  say, 
she  cannot  refuse,  if  she  has  half  the  love  of  the 
Union  which  she  professes  to  have,  or  without 
justly  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  that  her 
love  of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater 
than  her  love  of  the  Union.  At  all  events,  the 
responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  rests  on  the 
North,  and  not  the  South.  The  South  cannot 
save  it  by  any  act  of  hers,  and  the  North  may 
save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whatever,  unless 
to  do  justice,  and  to  perform  her  duties  under 
the  Constitution,  should  be  regarded  by  her  as 
a  sacrifice. 

It  is  time.  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can 
be  settled  or  not.  'If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them 
on  the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say 
BO ;  and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree 


to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  un- 
willing we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer 
by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
California  will  become  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that 
oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer 
that  you  intend  to  exclude  ns  from  the  whole 
of  the  acquired  territories,  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  sections.  "We  would  be  blind 
not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  ob- 
jects are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  in- 
fatuated not  to  act  accordingly. 

I  have  now.  Senators,  done  my  duty  ■in  ex- 
pressing my  opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly, 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  In  doing  so,  I  have 
been  governed  by  the  motives  which  have  gov- 
erned me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  since  its  commencement. 
I  have  exerted  myself,  during  the  whole  period, 
to  arrest  it,  with  the  intention  of  saving  the 
Union,  if  it  could  be  done ;  and,  if  it  could  not, 
to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Prov- 
,idence  to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely 
believe  has  justice  and  the  constitution  on  its 
side.  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  my 
section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have 
the  consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that  I  am 
free  from  all  responsibility. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  having 
been  concluded — 

Mr.  Walkbe  rose,  hut  yielded  to — 

Mr.  "Webster.  I  hope,  sir,  that,  by  rising 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  has  just 
been  read  in  our  hearing,  it  may  not  be  inferred 
that  I  have  any  purpose  of  going  into  an  an- 
swer or  reply  to  that  speech.  I  wish,  in  the 
first  place,  only  to  say  that  it  gives  me  very 
sincere  pleasure  to  see  the  honorable  member 
from  Carolina  able  to  he  in  his  place  to-day, 
and  to  take  part  in  these  deliberations ;  and, 
sir,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  will 
feel  more  satisfaction  than  myself  when  he 
shall  be  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  partici- 
pate in  these  debates  in  the  accustomed  man- 
ner. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  that  gentle- 
man's acquaintance  for  thirty  years ;  and  my 
prayer  to-day  is,  that  he  will  yet  have  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  much  public  service  for 
the  benefit  of  all  portions  of  the  country. 

But  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  I  desire  as  soon 
as  there  may  be  an  opportunity,  to  say  to  the 
Senate  what  I  propose  to  say  on  this  question ; 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  desire  to  do  an  act 
of  discourtesy  to  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
manifested  a  disposition  to  speak.  There  is 
an  honorable  member  over  the  way,  from 
Maine,  who,  I  believe,  has  once  or  twice  given 
way  to  others ;  I  believe,  also,  the  honorable 
member  from  "Wisconsin,  to  whose  kindness  I 
owe  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Chair, 
has,  by  a  sort  of  assent,  the  right  to  be  heard 
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before  this  debate  passes  into  other  hands ; 
and,  while  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  their  prior 
claims,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  soon  as  may  be — 
perhaps  as  early  as  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
next — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Walkbe.  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  at  any  time  in  yielding  any  title  that 
I  may  have  to  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  Senator  from  Maine,  I  be- 
lieve, has  the  floor  for  to-morrow  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  message  accompanying  the 
constitution  of  California.  I  should  propose 
to  occupy  it  on  Wednesday ;  but,  if  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  any  desire  whatever  to 
address  the  Senate  on  that  day,  I  will,  while 
up,  if  he  win  give  me  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  move  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  to  that  day  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
the  honorable  member ;  but  Thursday  will  suit 
me  as  well. 

Mr.  Walkbe.  I  will  move,  then,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  be  post- 
poned nntU  Wednesday — preferring,  however, 
to  give  way  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
if  he  desires  it. 


Wednesday,  March  6. 
Claims  for  slcmes  deported. 

Mr.  Htintee  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed 
to  communicate  to  the  Senate  such  information  as 
may  be  found  on  the  records  and  on  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  State,  concerning  the  correspond- 
ence and  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
subject  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for 
slaves,  the  property  of  those  citizens,  deported 
from  the  United  States  by  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government,  in  violation  of  the  Tth  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  the  3d  of  September, 
1783,  together  with  copies  of  such  letters  and  docu- 
ments as  may  be  calculated  to  exhibit  the  latest 
proceedings  on  the  subject,  and  the  fact  whether 
further  appUcation  for  indemnity  from  the  British 
Government  was  ever  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  HuNTBE.  As  this  is  merely  a  resolution 
of  inquiry,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  consider  it  now. 

Mr.  Kiua.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  the 
object  of  the  resolution  which  has  just  been 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Virginia.  I  presume 
that  subject  was  definitely  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  treaty  with  Eussia,  by  which 
there  was  a  settlement  of  aU  claims  for  com- 
pensation for  slaves  taken  during  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  HiraiTER.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 
I  can  explain  this  matter  in  a  very  few  words. 
This  resolution  relates  to  slaves  taken  contrary 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  en- 


tered into  in  the  year  1783  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  subject  of  negoti- 
ation between  the  two  countries.  These  nego- 
tiations were  probably  abandoned  after  the  rati- 
fication of  Jay's  treaty,  and  the  neglect  to  secure 
indemnity  was  one  of  the  chief  points  of  ob- 
jection to  that  treaty.  The  claim  of  indemnity 
for  these  slaves,  stands  pretty  much  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  claims  for  indemnity  for 
French  spoliations,  and  I  think  it  wiU  so  turn 
out,  when  we  get  the  correspondence  and  all 
the  facts.  I  wish  to  obtain  the  correspondence 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  King.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Oompromise. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  viz  :  Mr.  Olat's  series  of  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Walkee,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addressed  the  Senate  for  upward  of  two  hours. 

Mr.  Seward.  If  the  honorable  Senator  is 
not  particularly  desirous  of  continuing  his  re- 
marks at  this  time,  I  would  propose,  as  it  is 
now  late,  that  the  subject  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Walkee.  In  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ruptions that  have  taken  place,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  conclude  to-day. 

Mr.  Dawson.  The  honorable  Senator  has 
been  subjected  to  so  many  interruptions,  that 
it  is  proper,  if  he  will  consent  to  yield  for 
an  adjournment,  that  he  should  have  another 


Thuesdat,  March  7. 
The  Compromise. 

The  VioB  Peesident.  The  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  were 
made  the  special  order  of  the  day  at  12  o'clock. 
On  this  subject  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
(Mr.  Walkee),  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Walkee.  Mr.  President,  this  vast  au- 
dience has  not  assembled  to  hear  me,  and  there 
is  but  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  can  assem- 
ble such  an  audience.  They  expect  to  hear 
him,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my 
pleasure,  to  give  the  floor,  therefore,  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  understand  it 
is  immaterial  to  him  upon  which  of  these  ques- 
tions he  speaks,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  move 
to  postpone  the  special  order. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  beg  to  express  my  obliga- 
tions to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  (Mr. 
Walkee,)  as  well  as  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Sbwaed;)  for  their  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  to  address  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  to-day,  not  as  a 
Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  northern  man,  but 
as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  that  there 
is  a  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  a  body  not 
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yet  moved  from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just 
sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and  its  own  high  re- 
sponsibilities, and  a  body  to  which  the  country 
looks  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate,  pa- 
triotic, and  healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  strong 
agitations,  and  surrounded  by  very  consider- 
able dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government. 
The  imprisoned  winds  are  let  loose.  The 
East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  stormy 
South,  all  combine  to  throw  the  whole  ocean 
into  commotion,  to  toss  its  biUows  to  the  skies, 
and  to  disclose  its  profoundest  depths.  I  do 
not  expect,  Mr.  President,  to  hold,  or  to  be  fit 
to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  of  the  political 
elements ;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity — not  without 
a  sense  of  the  surrounding  dangers,  but  not 
without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for 
my  own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out 
for  no  fragment  upon  which  to  fioat  away  from 
the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
whole;  and  there  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to 
my  duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun 
and  the  stars  shall  appear,  or  shall  not  appear, 
for  many  days.  I  speak  to-day  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.  "Hear  me  for  my 
cause."  I  speak  to-day,  out  of  a  solicitous  and 
anxious  heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the  coun- 
try of  that  quiet  and  that  harmony  which  make 
the  blessings  of  this  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear 
to  us  all.  These  are  the  topics  that  I  propose 
to  myself  to  discuss;  these  are  the  motives, 
and  the  sole  motives,  that  influence  me  in  the 
wish  to  communicate  my  opinions  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing, 
however  little,  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends, 
I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  desire. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  recur 
very  briefly  to  the  events  which,  equally  sudden 
and  extraordinary,  have  brought  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  to  what  it  now  is. 
In  May,  1846,  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Mexico.  Her  armies,  then  on  the  fron- 
tiers, entered  the  provinces  of  that  Republic, 
met  and  defeated  all  her  troops,  penetrated  her 
mountain  passes,  and  occupied  her  capital. 
The  marine  force  of  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  her  forts  and  her  towns  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Paoiflc.  In  less  than  two 
years  a  treaty  was  negotiated,  by  which  Mex- 
ico ceded  to  the  United  States  a  vast  territory, 
extending  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific — reaching  back '  over 
the  mountains,  and  across  the  desert,  until  it 
joined  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  so 
happened,  that,  in  the  distracted  and  feeble 
state  of  the  Mexican  Government,  before  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
Mexico  had  become  known  in  Oalifomia,  that 
the  people  of  California — under  the  lead  of 
American  oflBcers,  perhaps,  generally — over- 
threw the  existing  Provincial  Government  of 
California,  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  run  up 
an  independent  flag.    When  the  news  arrived 


at  San  Francisco,  that  war  had  been  declared 
by  the  United  States  against  Mexico,  this  in- 
dependent flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  this  Union  hoisted  in  its  stead.  •, 
So,  sir,  before  the  war  was  over,  the  powers  of 
the  United  States,  military  and  naval,  had  pos- 
session of  San  Prancisco  and  Upper  California, 
and  a  great  rush  of  emigrants,  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  took  place  into  California, 
in  1846  and  184Y.  But  now,  behold  another 
wonder. 

In  January  of  1848,  the  Mormons,  it  is  said, 
or  some  of  them,  made  a  discovery  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily rich  mine  of  gold ;  or,  rather,  of 
a  very  great  quantity  of  gold,  hardly  fit  to  be 
called  a  mine,  for  it  was  spread  near  the  sur- 
face— on  the  lower  part  of  the  south  or  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Sacramento.  They  seem  to 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  discovery  for 
some  time;  but  soon  another  discovery, 
perhaps  of  greater  importance,  was  made,  of 
gold  in  another  part  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  near  Sutter's  fort,  as  it 
'  is  called.  The  fame  of  these  discoveries  spread 
far  and  wide.  They  excited  more  and  more 
the  spirit  of  emigration  toward  California, 
which  had  already  been  excited ;  and  persons 
crowded  in  hundreds,  and  flocked  toward  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  This,  as  I  have  said, 
took  place  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848. 
The  digging  commenced  in  the  spring  of  that 
year ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  work  of 
searching  for  gold  has  been  prosecuted  with  a 
success  not  heretofore  known  in  the  history  of 
this  globe.  We  all  know,  sir,  how  incredulous 
the  American  public  was  at  the  accounts  which 
reached  us  at  flrst  of  these  discoveries;  hut 
we  all  know  that  these  acounts  received,  and 
continue  to  receive,  daily  confirmation;  and 
down  to  the  present  moment,  I  suppose  the  as- 
surances are  as  strong,  after  the  experience 
of  these  several  months,  of  mines  of  gold,  ap- 
parently inexhaustible,  in  the  regions  near  San 
Francisco,  in  California,  as  they  were  at  any 
period  of  the  earlier  dates  of  the  accounts.  It 
so  happened,  sir,  that  although  in  the  time  of 
peace  it  became  a  very  important  subject  for 
legislative  consideration  and  legislative  decis- 
ion, to  provide  a  proper  territorial  govern- 
ment for  California,  yet,  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Government  prevented 
the  establishment  of  any  such  territorial  govern- 
ment for  California,  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. Under  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  San  Francisco  and  California — then 
amounting  to  a  great  number  of  people — in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  establish  a  local  government.  Under 
the  proclamation  of  General  EUey,  the  people 
chose  delegates  to  a  convention.  That  conven- 
tion met  at  Monterey.  They  formed  a  con- 
stitution for  the  State  of  California,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  California  in  their 
primary  assemblages.  Desirous  of  immediate 
connection  with  the  United  States,  its  Senators 
were  appointed  and   Representatives   chosen, 
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wlio  have  come  hither,  bringing  with  them  the 
authentic  constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  they  now  present  themselves,  ask- 
ing in  behalf  of  their  State,  that  the  State  may 
be  admitted  into  this  Union  as  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  constitution,  sir,  contains  an 
express  prohibition  against  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  State  of  California.  It  is 
said,  and  I  suppose  truly,  that  of  the  members 
who  composed  that  convention,  some  sixteen 
were  natives,  and  had  been  residents  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  about  twenty-two  were 
from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  re- 
maining ten  members  were  either  native  Cali- 
fornians,  or  old  settlers  in  that  country.  This 
prohibition  against  slavery,  it  is  said,  was  in- 
serted with  entire  unanimity. 

Mr.  Hale.  Will  the  Senator  give  way  until 
order  is  restored  ? 

The  Vice  Pjjbsident.  The  Sergeant-at- Arms 
will  see  that  order  is  restored,  and  no  more 
persons  admitted  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  trust  the  scene  of  the  other 
day  will  not  be  repeated.  The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  must  display  more  energy  in  suppressing 
this  disorder. 
Mr.  Hale.  The  noise  is  outside  of  the  door. 
Mr.  Webster.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
sir,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  that  conven- 
tion, which  was  contributed  to  raise — I  do  not 
say  it  has  wholly  raised^he  dispute  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  under  this  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  Mr.  President — nobody  thinks  of  deny- 
ing that,  whatever  reasons  were  assigned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  it  was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  under  the 
alleged  argument  that  the  cession  of  territory 
was  the  only  form  in  which  proper  compensa- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  United  States,  by 
Mexico,  for  the  various  claims  and  demands 
which  the  people  of  this  country  had  against 
that  Government.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be 
found  that  President  Polk's  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  December, 
1847,  avowed,  that  the  war  was  to  be  prose- 
cuted until  some  acquisition  of  territory  was 
made.  And,  as  the  acquisition  was  to  be 
south  of  the  line  of  the  United  States,  in  warm 
climates  and  countries,  it  was  naturally,  I  sup- 
pose, expected  by  the  South,  that  whatever  ac- 
quisitions were  made  in  that  region,  wonld  he 
added  to  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Events  have  turned  out  as  was  not 
expected,  and  that  expectation  has  not  been 
realized ;  and  therefore  some  degree  of  disap- 
pointment and  surprise  has  resulted,  of  course. 
In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question 
which  has  so  long  harassed  the  country,  and 
at  times  veiy  seriously  alarmed  the  minds  of 
wise  and  good  men,  has  come  upon  us  for  a  fresh 
discussion — the  question  of  slavery  in  these 
United  States. 

Now,  sir,  I  propose — perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  detail  and  consequent  detention  of  the  Sen- 1 
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ate — to  review,  historically,  this  question  of 
slavery,  which — partly  in  consequence  of  its 
own  merits,  and  partly,  perhaps  mostly,  in  the 
manner  it  is  discussed,  in  one  and  the  other 
portion  of  the  country — has  been  a  source  of 
so  much  alienation  and  unkind  feeling  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union.  We  all 
know,  sir,  that  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world 
from  time  immemorial.  There  was  slavery, 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  in  the  Oriental 
nations.  There  was  slavery  among  the  Jews — 
the  theocratic  government  of  that  people  made 
no  injunction  against  it.  There  was  slavery 
among  the  Greeks;  and  the  ingenious  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  find,  a 
justification  for  it,  exactly  upon,  the  grounds 
which  have  been  assumed,  for  such  a  justifica- 
tion, in  this  country ;  that  is,  a  natural  and 
original  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind 
— the  inferiority  of  the  black  or  colored  race, 
to  the  white.  The  Greeks  justified  their  sys- 
tem of  slavery  upon  that  ground  precisely. 
They  held  the  African,  and  in  some  parts,  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race ; 
but  they  did  not  show,  I  think,  by  any  close 
process  of  logic,  that,  if  this  were  true,  the 
more  intelligent  and  the  stronger,  had  there- 
fore a  right  to  subjugate  the  weaker. 

The  more  manly  philosophy  and  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans,  placed  the  justification  of 
slavery  on  entirely  different  grounds. 

The  Roman  jurists,  from  the  first,  and  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  admitted  that  slavery 
was  against  the  natural  law,  by  which,  as  they 
maintained,  all  men,  of  whatsoever  clime, 
color,  or  capacity,  were  equal ;  bat  they  jus- 
tified slavery — first,  upon  the  ground  and  au- 
thority of  the  law  of  nations — arguing,  and 
arguing  truly,  that  at  that  day  the  conventional 
law  of  nations  admitted,  that  captives  in  war, 
whose  lives,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
times,  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
captors,  might,  in  exchange  for  exemption  from 
death,  be  made  slaves  for  life,'  and  that  such 
servitude  might  descend  to  their  posterity. 
The  jurists  of  Rome  also  maintained  that,  by 
the  civil  law,  there  might  be  servitude — slavery, 
personal  and  hereditary — first,  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  an  individual  who  might  sell  him- 
self into  slavery ;  second,  by  his  being  received 
into  a  state  of  slavery,  by  his  creditors,  in  satis- 
faction of  a  debt ;  and,  thirdly,  by  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  or  slavery,  for  crime. 
At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
world,  the  Roman  world  was  full  of  slaves,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  to  be  found  no  injunction 
against  that  relation  between  man  and  man  in 
the  teachings  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
by  any  of  his  Apostles.  The  object  of  the  in- 
struction, imparted  to  mankind,  by  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  was  to  touch  the  hearts,  purify 
the  soul,  and  improve  the  lives  of  individual 
men.  That  object  went  directly  to  the  first 
fountain  of  all  political  and  all  social  relations 
of  the  human  race— the  individual  heart  and 
mind  of  man. 
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Now,  sir,  upon  the  general  nature,  and  char- 
acter, and  influence  of  slavery,  there  exists  a 
wide  difference  between  the  northern  portion 
of  this  country  and  the  southern.  It  is  said, 
on  the  one  side,  that  if  not  the  subject  of  any 
injunction  or  direct  prohibition  in  the  New 
Testament,  slavery  is  a  wrong ;  that  it  is  founded 
merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  and  that 
it  is  an  oppression,  like  all  unjust  wars — like  all 
those  conflicts  by  which  a  mighty  nation  sub- 
jects a  weaker  nation  to  their  will ;  and  that 
slavery,  in  its  nature,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
it  in  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place, 
is  not  in  fact  according  to  the  meek  spirit  of 
tlie  Gospel.  It  is  not  kindly  aflTectioned.  It 
does  not  "  seek  another's  and  not  its  own."  It 
does  not  "  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  These 
are  sentiments  that  are  cherished,  and  recently 
■with  greatly  augmented  force,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  northern  States.  It  has  taken  hold 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  it  has  more  or  less  taken  hold  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
mankind.  The  South,  upon  the  other  side, 
having  been  accustomed  to  this  relation  be- 
tween the  two  races  all  their  lives,  from  their 
birth ;  having  been  taught  in  general  to  treat 
the  subjects  of  this  bondage  with  care  and 
kindness — and  I  believe,  in  general,  feeling  for 
them  great  care  and  kindness — have  yet  not 
taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  thousands  of  religious 
men,  with  consciences  as  tender  as  any  of  their 
brethren  at  the  North,  who  do  not  see  the  un- 
lawfulness of  slavery,  and  there  are  more  thou- 
sands, perhaps,  that,  whatsoever  they  may  think 
of  it  in  its  origin,  and  as  a  matter  de{)ending 
upon  natural  right,  yet  take  things  as  they  are, 
and,  finding  slavery  to  be  an  established  rela- 
tion of  the  society  where  they  live,  can  see  no 
way  in  which — ^let  their  opinions  on  the  ab- 
stract question  be  what  they  may — it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  present  generation  to  relieve 
themselves  from  this  relation.  And,  in  this 
respect,  candor  obliges  me  to  say,  that  I  believe 
they  are  just  as  conscientious,  many  of  them — 
and  of  the  i-eligious  people,  all  of  them — as  they 
are  in  the  North,  in  holding  different  opinions. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  other  day,  alluded  to  the  great 
separation  of  that  great  religious  community, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  separa- 
tion was  brought  about  by  differences  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  peculiar  subject  of  slavery.  I  felt 
great  concern,  as  that  dispute  went  on,  about 
the  result ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  be  adjusted,  because  I 
looked  upon  that  religious  denomination  as  one 
of  the  great  props  of  religion  and  morals, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  The  result  was  against  my  wishes 
and  against  my  hopes.  I  have  read  all  their 
proceedings,  and  ^11  their  arguments,  but  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  was  any  real  ground  for  that  separa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  that  no  good  could  be 


produced  by  that  separation.  Sir,  when  a 
question  of  this  kind  takes  hold  of  the  religious 
sentiments  of  mankind,  and  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  religious  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  there  is  always  to  be  expected,  or 
always  to  be  feared,  a  great  degree  of  excite- 
ment. It  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  manifested 
by  his  whole  history,  that  religious  disputes  are 
apt  to  become  warm,  and  men's  strength  of  con- 
viction is  proportionate  to  their  views  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  questions.  In  all  such 
disputes,  there  will  sometimes  be  men  found 
with  whom  every  thing  is  absolute — absolutely 
wrong,  or  absolutely  right.  They  see  the  right 
clearly ;  they  think  others  ought  to  do  it,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  establish  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  what  they  think  right,  and 
what  tliey  hold  to  be  wrong.  And  they  are 
not  seldom  willing  to  establish  that  line  upon 
their  own  convictions  of  the  truth  and  the  jus- 
tice of  their  own  opinions,  but  they  are  willing 
to  mark  and  guard  that  line,  by  placing  along 
it  a  series  of  dogmas,  as  lines  of  boundary  are 
marked  by  posts  and  stones.  There  are  men, 
who,  witli  clear  perceptions,  as  they  think,  of 
their  own  duty,  do  not  see  how  too  Lot  a 
pursuit  of  one  duty  may  involve  them  in  the 
violation  of  another,  or  how  too  warm  an  em- 
bracement  of  one  truth  may  lead  to  a  disregard 
of  other  truths  equally  important.  As  I  heard 
it  stated  strongly,  not  many  days  ago,  these 
persons  are  disposed  to  mount  upon  some  duty 
as  a  war-horse,  and  to  drive  furiously  on,  and 
upon,  and  over  all  other  duties,  that  may  stand 
in  the  way.  There  are  men,  who,  in  times  of 
that  sort,  and  disputes  of  that  sort,  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  human  duties  may  be  ascertained  with 
the  precision  of  mathematics.  They  deal  with 
morals  as  with  mathematics,  and  they  think 
what  is  right  may  be  distinguished  from  what 
is  wrong  with  the  precision  of  an  algebraic 
equation.  They  have,  therefore,  none  too  much 
charity  toward  others  who  differ  with  them. 
They  are  apt,  too,  to  think  that  nothing  is  good 
but  what  is  perfect,  and  that  there  are  no  com- 
promises or  modifications  to  be  made  in  sub- 
mission to  difierence  of  opinion,  or  in  deference 
to  other  men's  judgment.  If  their  perspica- 
cious vision  enables  them  to  detect  a  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  sun,  they  think  that  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  sun  should  be  struck  down  from 
heaven.  They  prefer  the  chance  of  running 
into  utter  darkness,  to  living  in  heavenly  light, 
if  that  heavenly  light  be  not  absolutely  without 
any  imperfection.  There  are  impatient  men — 
too  impatient  always  to  give  heed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  "  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  " — too  impatient  to  wait 
for  the  slow  progress  of  moral  causes  in  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  They  do  not  re- 
member that  the  doctrines  and  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  in  eighteen  hundred  years, 
converted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  human 
race ;  and  among  the  nations  that  are  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  forget  how  many  vices  and 
crimes,  public  and  private,  still  prevail,  and 
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that  many  of  them — public  crimes  especially, 
which  are  offences  against  the  Christian  relig- 
ion— pass  without  exciting  particular  regret  or 
indignation.  Thus  wars  are  waged,  and  unjust 
wars.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  just 
wars.  There  certainly  are ;  but  it  was  the  re- 
mark of  an  eminent  person,  not  many  years 
ago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  to  human 
nature,  that  wars  were  sometimes  necessary. 
The  defence  of  nations  sometimes  causes  a  war 
against  the  injustice  of  other  nations. 

Now,  sir,  in  this  state  of  sentiment,  upon  the 
general  nature  of  slavery,  lies  the  cause  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  unhappy  divisions,  exas- 
perations, and  reproaches,  which  find  vent  and 
support  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  Slavery. 
does  exist  in  the  United  States.  It  did  exist 
in  the  States,  before  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, and  at  that  time. 

And  now  let  us  consider,  sir,  for  a  moment, 
what  was  the  state  of  sentiment,  North  and 
South,  in  regard  to  slavery  at  the  time  this 
constitution  was  adopted.  A  remarkable  change 
has  taken  place  since,  but  what  did  the  wise 
and  great  men  of  all  parts  of  the  country  think 
of  slavery  ?  In  what  estimation  did  they  hold 
it  in  1787,  when  this  constitution  was  adopted? 
Now,  it  will  be  found,  sir,  if  we  will  carry  our- 
selves by  historical  research  back  to  that  day, 
and  ascertain  men's  opinions  by  authentic  rec- 
ords still  existing  among  us,  that  there  was  no 
great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  North 
and  the  South  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  both  parts  of  the  country 
held  it  equally  an  evil — a  moral  and  political 
evil.  It  will  not  be  found,  that  either  at  the 
North  or  at  the  South,  there  was  much,  though 
there  was  some,  invective  against  slavery  as  in- 
human and  cruel.  The  great  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  it  was  political ;  that  it  weakened 
the  social  fabric ;  that,  taking  the  place  of  free 
labor,  society  was  less  strong  and  labor  was  less 
productive ;  and,  therefore,  we  find,  from  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  the  clearest  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  that  slavery  was  an 
evil.  And  they  ascribed  it,  not  without  truth, 
and  not  without  some  acerbity  of  temper  and 
force  of  language,  to  the  injurious  policy  of  the 
mother  country,  who,  to  favor  the  navigator, 
had  entailed  these  evils  upon  the  colonies.  I 
need  hardly  refer,  sir,  to  the  publications  of  the 
day.  They  are  matters  of  history  on  the  record^. 
The  eminent  men,  the  most  eminent  men,  and 
nearly  all  the  conspicuous  men  of  the  South,  held 
the  same  sentiments,  that  slavery  was  an  evil, 
a  blight,  a  blast,  a  mildew,  a  scourge,  and  a 
curse.  There  are  no  terms  of  reprobation  of 
slavery  so  vehement  in  the  North  of  that  day 
as  in  the  South.  The  North  was  not  so  much 
excited  against  it  as  the  South,  and  the  reason 
is,  I  suppose,  because  'there  was  much  less  at 
the  North ;  and  the  people  did  not  see,  or 
think  they  saw,  the  evils  so  prominently  as  they 
were  seen,  or  thought  to  be  seen,  at  the  South. 
Then,  sir,  when  this  constitution  was  framed, 


this  was  the  light  in  which  tlie  Convention 
viewed  it.  The  Convention  reflected  the  judg- 
ment and  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of  the 
South.  A  member  of  the  other  house,  whom 
I  have  not  the  honor  to  know,  in  a  recent 
speech,  has  collected  extracts  from  these  public 
documents.  They  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  saying,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  to 
deal  with  it,  and  how  to  deal  with  it  as  an 
evil  ?  "Well,  they  came  to  this  general  result. 
They  thought  that  slavery  could  not  be  con- 
tinued in  the  country  if  the  importation  of 
slaves  were  made  to  cease,  and  therefore  they 
provided,  that  after  a  certain  period,  the  im- 
portation might  be  prevented  by  the  act  of  the 
new  Government.  Twenty  years  was  proposed 
by  some  gentleman — a  northern  gentleman,  I 
think — and  many  of  the  southern  gentlemen 
opposed  it  as  being  too  long.  Mr.  Madison, 
especially,  was  sometliing  warm  against  it.  He 
said  it  would  bring  too  much  of  this  mischief 
into  the  country  to  allow  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  such  a  period,  because  we  must  take 
along  with  us,  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion, 
when  we  are  considering  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  in  which  this  constitutional  provision 
originated,  that  the  conviction  of  all  men  was, 
that  if  the  importation  of  slaves  ceased,  the 
white  race  would  multiply  faster  than  the  black 
race,  and  that  slavery  would  therefore  gradu- 
ally wear  out  and  expire.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  allude  to  that — I  had  almost  said 
celebrated — opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  You  ob- 
serve, sir,  that  the  term  slave,  or  slavery,  is 
not  used  in  the  constitution.  The  constitution 
does  not  require  that  "  fugitive  slaves  "  shall  be 
delivered  up.  It  requires  that  "  persons  bound 
to  service  in  one  State,  and  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall  be  delivered  up."  Mr.  Madison 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  term  slave,  or 
slavery,  into  the  constitution;  for  he  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  it  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
there  could  be  property  in  men.  Now,  sir,  all 
this  took  place  at  the  Convention  in  1787 ;  but 
connected  with  this — concurrent  and  contem- 
poraneous— is  another  important  consideration, 
not  suflttciently  attended  to.  The  Convention 
for  framing  this  Constitution,  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  and  sat  until  September, 
1787.  During  aU  that  time,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  in  session  at  New  York. 
It  was  a  matter  of  design,  as  we  know,  that  the 
Convention  should  not  assemble  in  the  same 
city  where  Congress  was  holding  its  sessions. 
Almost  all  the  public  men  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, of  distinction  and  eminence,  were  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  assemblies ;  and  I 
think  it  happened  in  some  instances,  that  the 
same  gentlemen  were  members  of  both.  If  I 
mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Eufus 
King,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention to  frame  the  constitution  from  that 
State.  Now,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1787,  the 
very  time  when  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
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was  framing  this  constitution,  tiiat  the  Con- 
gress in  New  Yorl£  was  framing  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Thej  passed  that  ordinance  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1787,  at  New  Yorli,  the  very 
month — perhaps  the  very  day — on  which  these 
questions  about  the  importation  of  slaves,  and 
the  character  of  slavery,  were  debated  in  the 
Convention  at  Philadelphia.  And,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  learn,  there  was  a  perfect  concurrence 
of  opinion  between  these  respective  bodies ; 
and  it  resulted  in  this  ordinance  of  1787,  ex- 
cluding slavery,  as  applied  to  all  the  territory 
over  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  jurisdiction,  and  that  was,  all  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years  before, 
Virginia  and  other  States  had  made  a  cession 
of  that  great  territory  to  the  United  States. 
And  a  most  magnificent  act  it  was.  I  never 
reflect  upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do  hon- 
or and  justice — and  justice  would  be  the  high- 
est honor — to  Virginia  for  that  act  of  cession 
of  her  north-western  territory.  I  will  say,  sir, 
it  is  one  of  her  fairest  claims  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  United  States,  and  that  per- 
haps it  is  only  second-  to  that  other  claim, 
which  attaches  to  her :  that  in  her  counsels, 
and  from  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  her 
leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the  first  idea,  put 
into  practice,  for  the  formation  of  a  general 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir, 
the  ordinance  of  1787  applied  thus  to  the  whole 
territory  over  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  jurisdiction.  It  was  adopted  nearly 
three  years  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  into  operation ;  because 
the  ordinance  took  effect  immediately  on  its 
passage,  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  framed,  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  States  to  be  adopted  by  their  conventions  ; 
and  then  a  Government  had  to  be  organized 
under  it.  This  ordinance,  then,  was  in  opera- 
tion and  force  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  this  Government  put  in  motion, 
in  April,  1789. 

Mr.  President,  three  things  are  quite  clear  as 
historical  truths.  One  is,  that  there  was  an 
expectation  that  on  the  ceasing  of  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  Africa,  slavery  wonld  begin 
to  run  out.  That  was  hoped  and  expected. 
Another  is,  that  as  far  as  there  was  any  power 
in  Congress  to  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  that  power  was  executed  in 
the  most  absolute  manner  and  to  the  fullest 
extent.  An  honorable  member,  whose  health 
does  not  allow  him  to  be  here  to-day 

A  Senatoi!.  He  is  here.  (Referring  to  Mr. 
Oaihottn.) 

Mr.  Webstbe.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that 
he  is — may  he  long  be  in  health  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  to  serve  his  country — said  the  other 
day,  that  he  considered  this  as  the  first  in  the 
series  of  measures  calculated  to  enfeeble  the 
South,  and  deprive  them  of  their  just  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  this 
Government.  He  says,  very  properly,  that  it 
was  done  under  the  old  Confederation,  and  be- 


fore this  constitution  went  into  effect;  but, 
my  present  purpose  is,  only  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  was  done  with  the  entire  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  South. 
"Why,  there  it  stands !  The  vote  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
ordinance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual vote,  and  that  individual  was  a  northern 
man.  But,  sir,  the  ordinance  abolishing  or 
rather  prohibiting  slavery  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  has  the  hand  and  seal  of  every  southern 
member  in  Congress. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  sir,  and  this  the 
state  of  opinion  under  which  those  two  very 
important  matters  were  arranged,  and  those 
two  important  things  done ;  that  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution,  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  States,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting, 
to  the  full  extent  of  all  territoi-y  owned  by  the 
United  States,  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
those  territories.  And  here,  sir,  we  may  pause. 
We  may  reflect  for  a  moment  npon  the  entire 
coincidence  and  concurrence  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  opinions,  sii",  have  changed— 
greatly  changed — changed  North  and  changed 
South.  Slavery  is  not  regarded  in  the  South 
now  as  it  was  then.  I  see  an  honorable  mem- 
ber of  this  body  paying  me  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing to  my  remarks ;  he  brings  to  me,  sir,  freshly 
and  vividly,  the  sentiments  of  his  great  ances- 
tor, so  much  distinguished  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, so  worthy  to  be  succeeded  by  so  worthy 
a  grandson,  with  all  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  on 
thi^  subject. 

Here  we  may  pause.  There  was  unanimity 
of  sentiment,  if  not  a  general  concurrence  of 
sentiment,  running  through  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  especially  entertained  by  the  emi- 
nent men  of  all  portions  of  the  country,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject.  But  soon  a  change  began 
at  the  North  and  the  South,  and  a  severance  of 
opinion  soon  showed  itself — the  North  growing 
much  more  warm  and  strong  against  slavery, 
and  the  South  growing  much  more  warm  and 
strong  in  its  support.  Sir,  there  is  no  genera- 
tion of  mankind  whose  opinions  are  not  subject 
to  be  influenced  by  what  appears  to  them  to  he 
their  present,  and  emergent,  and  exigent  inter- 
est. I  impute  to  the  South  no  particularly  in- 
terested view,  in  the  change  which  has  come 
over  her.  I  impute  to  her  certainly  no  dishon- 
est view.  All  that  has  happened  has  been 
natural.  It  has  followed  those  causes  which 
always  influence  the  human  mind  and  operate 
upon  it.  What,  then,  have  been  the  causes 
which  have  ci-eated  so  new  a  feeling  in  favor 
of  slavery  in  the  South — which  have  changed 
the  whole  nomenclature  of  the  South  on  the 
subject — and  from  being  thought  of  and  de- 
scribed in  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  but  will 
not  repeat,  it  has  now  become  an  institution,  a 
cherished  institution  there ;  no  evil,  no  scourge. 
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but  a  great  religious,  social,  and  moral  blessing, 
as  I  think  I  have  heard  it  latterly  described  ? 
I  suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden  upris- 
ing and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations 
of  the  South.  So  far  as  any  motive  of  honor, 
justice,  and  general  judgment  could  act,  it  was 
the  cotton  interest  that  gave  a  new  desire  to 
promote  slavery,  to  spread  it,  and  to  use  its 
labor.  I  again  say  that  this  is  produced  by  the 
causes,  which  we  must  always  expect  to  pro- 
duce like  effects — their  whole  interests  became 
connected  with  it.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
history  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  at  the 
early  commencement  of  this  Government,  what 
were  our  exports  ?  Cotton  was  hardly,  or  hut 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  known.  The  tables 
will  show  that  the  exports  of  cotton  for  the 
years  1790  and  '91,  were  hardly  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has 
gone  on  increasing  rapidly  until  it  may  now  be, 
perhaps,  in  a  season  of  great  product  and  high 
prices,  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Then  there 
was  more  of  wax,  more  of  indigo,  more  of  rice, 
more  of  almost  every  thing  exported  from  the 
South,  than  of  cotton.  I  think  I  have  heard 
it  said,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  1794  with  England,  he  did  not  know  that 
cotton  was  exported  at  all  from  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  after  the 
treaty,  which  gave  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  carry  their  own  commodities  to  Eng- 
land in  their  own  ships,  the  custom-house  in 
London  refused  to  admit  cotton,  upon  an  alle- 
gation that  it  could  not  be  an  American  pro- 
duction, there  being,  as  they  supposed,  no  cot- 
ton raised  in  America.  They  would  hardly 
think  so  now ! 

"Well,  sir,  we  know  what  follows.  The  age 
of  cotton  became  a  golden  age  for  our  southern 
brethren.  It  gratified  their  desire  for  improve- 
ment and  accumulation,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  excited  it.  The  desii'e  grew  by  what  it  fed 
upon,  and  there  soon  came  to  be  an  eagerness 
for  other  territory — a  new  area  or  new  areas 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop ;  and 
measures  were  brought  about,  somewhat  rapid- 
ly, one  after  another,  under  the  lead  of  south- 
ern men  at  the  head  of  the  Government — they 
having  a  majoiity  in  both  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  hon- 
orable member  from  Carolina  observed,  that 
there  has  been  a  majority  all  along  in  favor  of 
the  North.  If  that  be  true,  sir,  the  North  acted 
either  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  very  weak- 
ly ;  for  they  never  exercised  that  majority  five 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Government. 
Never.  Whether  they  were  out-generalled, 
or  whether  it  was  owing  to  other  causes,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  consider,  but  no  man  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  country  can  deny,  that 
the  general  lead  in  the  polities  of  the  country, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  has  been 
a  southern  lead.  In  1802,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea 
of  opening  a  new  cotton  region,  the  United  States 
obtained  a  cession  from  Georgia  of  the  whole 


of  her  western  territory,  now  embracing  the 
rich  and  growing  State  of  Alabama.  In  1803 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  out  of 
which  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  been  framed,  as  slaveholding 
States.  In  1819  the  cession  of  Florida  was 
made,  bringing  another  cession  of  slaveholding 
property  and  territory.  Sir,  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  thought  he  saw 
in  certain  operations  of  tlie  Government,  such 
as  them  anner  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  the 
tendency  of  those  measures  to  promote  emigra- 
tion into  the  country,  what  accounts  for  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  North  than  the  South. 
He  thinks  they  were  not  the  operation  of  time, 
but  of  the  system  of  government  established 
under  this  constitution.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  if  any  operation 
of  the  Government  could  be  shown  in  any 
degree  to  have  promoted  the  population,  and 
growth,  and  wealth  of  the  North,  it  is  much 
more  sure  that  there  are  sundry  important  and 
distinct  operations  of  the  Government,  about 
which  no  man  can  doubt,  tending  to  promote, 
and  which  absolutely  have  promoted,  the  in- 
crease of  the  slave  interest,  and  the  slave  terri- 
tory, of  the  South.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  time  that  brought  in  Louisiana ;  it  was 
the  act  of  men.  It  was  not  time  that  brought 
in  Florida ;  it  was  the  act  of  men.  And  lastly, 
sir,  to  complete  those  acts  of  men,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  area  and 
the  sphere  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  Texas — 
great,  and  vast,  and  illimitable  Texas — was 
added  to  the  Union,  as  a  slave  State,  in  1845  ; 
and  that,  sir,  pretty  much  closed  the  whole 
chapter  and  settled  the  whole  account.  That 
closed  the  whole  chapter — that  settled  the  whole 
account — because  the  annexation  ■  of  Texas, 
upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  guarantees 
upon  which  she  was  admitted,  did  not  leave  an 
acre  of  land,  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  slave 
labor,  between  this  Capitol  and  the  Eio  Grande, 
or  the  Nueces,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  boun- 
dary of  Texas — not  an  acre,  not  one.  From 
that  moment,  the  whole  country  from  here  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  was  fixed, 
pledged,  fastened,  decided  to  be  slave  territory 
forever,  by  the  solemn  guarantees  of  law. 
And  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon 
which  I  stand  this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and 
firmness  of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is 
overthrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment, 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  of 
the  United  States,  a  single  foot  of  land,  the 
character  of  whicli,  in  regard  to  its  being  free- 
soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by 
some  law,  and  some  irrepealable  law,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  action  of  this  Government. 
Now,  is  it  not  so  with  respect  to  Texas  ?  "Why, 
it  is  most  manifestly  ^0.  The  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  held  an  important  post  in 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government ; 
he  was  Secretary  of  State.    Another  eminent 
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person,  of  great  activity  and  adroitness  in 
aifairs — I  mean  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, (Mr.  Walker) — was  a  leading  member  of 
this  body,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  business  of 
annexation ;  and  I  must  say  that  they  did  their 
business  faithfully ;  there  was  no  botch  in  it. 
They  rounded  it  olf,  and  made  as  close  joiner- 
work  as  ever  was  put  together.  Resolutions 
of  annexation  were  brought  into  Congress  fitly 
joined  together — compact,  firm,  efficient,  con- 
clusive, upon  the  great  object  which  they  had 
in  view. 

Allow  me  to  read  one  of  these  resolutions. 
It  is  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of 
the  resolution  of  the  1st  March,  1845,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas.  That  clause  reads  In  these 
words : 

"  New  States,  of  conTenieut  size,  not  exceeding 
four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas, 
and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter,  by 
the  consent  of  fiaid  State,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of 
that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  30° 
30'  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of 
each  State,  asking  admission,  may  desire ;  and  in 
such  State  or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line, 
,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime) 
shall  be  prohibited." 

Now  what  is  here  stipulated,  enacted,  se- 
cured ?  It  is,  that  all  Texas  south  of  36°  30', 
which  is  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State — it  was 
a  slave  State,  and  therefore  came  in  as  a  slave 
State — and  that  new  States  shall  be  made  out 
of  it ;  and  that  such  States  as  are  formed  out 
of  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  south  of  36°  30', 
may  come  in  as  slave  States,  to  the  number  of 
four,  in  addition  to  the  State  then  in  existence, 
and  admitted  at  that  time  by  these  resolutions. 
I  know  no  mode  of  legislation  which  can 
strengthen  that.  I  know  no  mode  of  recogni- 
tion that  can  add  a  tittle  of  weight  to  it.  I  lis- 
tened respectfully  to  the  resolutions  of  my  hon- 
orable friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell.)  He 
proposed  to  recognize  that  stipulation  with 
Texas.  But  any  additional  recognition  would 
weaken  the  force  of  it,  because  it  stands  here 
on  the  ground  of  a  contract  for  a  consideration. 
It  is  a  law  founded  on  a  contract  with  Texas, 
and  destined  to  carry  that  contract  into  effect. 
A  recognition  founded  on  any  consideration, 
and  any  contract,  would  not  be  so  strong  as  it 
now  stands  on  the  face  of  the  resolution.  Now, 
I  know  no  way,  I  candidly  confess,  in  which 
this  Government,  acting  in  good  faith,  as  I 
trust  it  always  will,  can  relieve  itself  from  that 
stipulation  and  pledge,  by  any  honest  course  of 
legislation  whatever.  And,  therefore,  I  say 
again,  that  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned — the 
whole  of  Texas  south  of  36°  30',  which  I  sup- 
pose embraces  all  the  slave  territory — ^there  is 


no  land,  not  an  acre,  the  character  of  which  is 
not  established  by  law — a  law  which  cannot  be 
repealed  without  the  violation  of  a  contract. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  is  now  apparent,  that  my  prop- 
osition, so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  has  been 
maintained,  and  the  provision  in  this  article — 
and  it  has  been  well  suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Ehode  Island,  that  that  part  of  Texas 
which  lies  north  of  thirty-four  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  may  be  formed  into  three  States — is 
dependent  in  like  manner  upon  the  consent  of 
Texas,  herself  a  slave  State. 

"Well,  now,  sir,  how  came  it  ? — how  came  it, 
that  within  these  walls,  where  it  is  said  by  the 
honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  the 
free  States  have  a  majority — that  this  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
found  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress? 
Why,  sir,  it  found  that  majority  by  the  vast 
addition  of  northern  votes  added  to  the  entire 
southern  vote,  or,  at  least,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  southern  votes.  It  was  made  up  of  north- 
ern as  well  as  of  southern  votes.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  stood,  I  think,  about 
eighty  southern  votes  for  the  admission  of 
Texas,  and  about  fifty  northern  votes  for  the 
admission  of  Texas.  In  the  Senate  the  vote^ 
stood  for  the  admission  of  Texas  twenty-seven, 
and  twenty-five  against  it ;  and  of  those  twenty- 
seven  votes,  constituting  a  majority,  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  in  this  body,  no  less  than 
thirteen  of  them  came  from  the  free  States — 
four  of  them  were  from  Few  England.  The 
whole  of  these  thirteen  Senators,  from  the  free 
States — within  a  fraction  you  see  of  one-half  of 
all  the  votes  in  this  body  for  the  admission  of 
Texas,  with  its  immeasurable  extent  of  slave 
territory — were  sent  to  this  body  by  free-soil 
votes. 

Sir,  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in 
our  history  of  political  events,  political  parties, 
and  political  men,  as  is  afforded  by  this  meas- 
ure for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  this  im- 
mense territory,  over  which  a  Ijird  cannot  fly 
in  a  week.  (Laughter.)  Sir,  New  England, 
with  some  of  her  votes,  supported  this  meas- 
ure. Three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  liberty-lov- 
ing Connecticut  went  for  it  in  the  other  House, 
and  one-half  here.  There  was  one  vote  for  it 
in  Maine,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  the  vote 
of  the  honorable  member  who  addressed  the 
Senate  the  day  before  yesterday,  (Mr.  Hamlin,) 
and  who  was  then  a  Representative  from  Maine 
in  the  other  House  ;  but  there  was  a  vote  or 
two  from  Maine — ay,  and  there  was  one  vote 
for  it  in  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman  then 
representing  and  now  living  in  the  district,  in 
which  the  prevalence  of  free-soil  sentiment 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  has  defeated  the 
choice  of  any  member  to  represent  it  in  Con- 
gress. Sir,  that  body  of  northern  and  eastern 
men,  who  gave  those  votes  at  tiat  time,  are 
now  seen  taking  upon  themselves,  in  the  no- 
menclature of  politics,  the  appellation  of  the 
northern  Democracy.  They  undertook  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  this  empire — if  I  may  call  a  re- 
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public  an  empire — and  tlieir  policy  was,  and 
they  persisted  in  it,  to  bring  into  this  country 
all  the  territory  they  could.  They  did  it  under 
pledges — absolute  pledges  to  the  slave  interest 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  and  afterward  in  the  case 
of  these  new  conquests.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Georgia,  in  March,  1847,  moved  the  Sen- 
ate to  declare  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be 
prosecuted  for  acquisition,  for  conquest,  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico.  The  same  northern 
Democracy  entirely  voted  against  it.  He  did 
not  get  a  vote  from  them.  It  suited  the  views, 
the  patriotism,  the  elevated  sentiments  of  the 
northern  Democracy,  to  bring  in  a  world  liere, 
among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  or  any  other  part  of  Mexico, 
and  then  quarrel  about  it — to  bring  it  in,  and 
then  to  put  upon  it  the  saving  grace  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  There  were  two  eminent  and 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  from  the  North 
and  East,  then  leading  gentlemen  in  the  Senate 
— I  refer,  and  I  do  so  with  entire  respect,  for  I 
entertain  for  both  of  those  gentlemen  in  gen- 
eral, high  regard,  to  Mr.  Dix  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Niles  of  Connecticut — who  voted  for 
the  admission  of  Texas.  They  would  not  have 
that  vote  any  other  way  than  as  it  stood ;  and 
they  would  have  it  as  it  did  stand.  I  speak  of 
the  vote  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Those 
two  gentlemen  would  have  the  resolution  of 
annexation  just  as  it  is,  and  they  voted  for  it  just 
as  it  is,  and  their  eyes  were  all  open  to  it.  My 
honorable  friend,  the  member  who  addressed 
us  the  other  day,  from  South  Carolina,  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  His  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  chargd  d  'affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  Texas,  had  been  published.  That  cor- 
respondence was  all  before  those  gentlemen, 
and  the  Secretaiy  had  the  boldness  and  candor 
to  avow  in  that  correspondence,  that  the  great 
object  sought  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to 
strengthen  the  slave  interest  of  this  country. 
Why,  sir,  he  said,  in  so  many  words 

Mr.  CALHonisr.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Webster.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  inter- 
rupt the  honorable  gentleman ;  but,  upon  a 
point  of  so  much  importance,  I  deem  it  right 
to  put  myself  rectus.  I  did  not  put  it  upon  the 
ground  assumed  by  the  Senator.  I  put  it  upon 
this  ground :  that  Great  Britain  had  announced 
to  this  country,  in  so  many  words,  that  her  ob- 
ject was  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and 
through  Texas,  to  accomplish  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
The  ground  I  put  it  on  was,  that  it  would  make 
an  exposed  frontier,  and,  if  Great  Britain  suc- 
ceeded in  her  object,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  that  frontier  could  be  secured  against  the 
aggression  of  the  Abolitionists ;  and  that  this 
Government  was  bound,  under  the  guarantees 
of  the  constitution,  to  protect  us  against  such 
a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Wkbstee.    That  comes,  I  suppose,  sir. 


to  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  was,  that  Texas 
must  be  obtained  for  the  security  of  the  slave 
interest  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Oalhotjn.  Another  view  is  very  dis- 
tinctly given. 

Mr.  Webstbk.  That  was  the  object  set  forth 
in  the  correspondence  of  a  worthy  gentleman 
not  now  living,  who  preceded  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  in  that  office. 
There  repose  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know,  strong  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Upsher  to  the  United  States  Min- 
ister in  England,  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
to  the  same  ipinister  from  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor himself,  asserting  to  this  extent  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Government,  that  Great  Britain 
was  expected  not  to  interfere  to  take  Texas  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  then  existing  government, 
and  make  it  a  free  country.  But  my  argu- 
ment— my  suggestion  is  this :  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  the  northern  Democracy, 
when  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union,  saw 
with  all  their  eyes,  that  it  was  brought  in  as  a 
slave  country,  and  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  being  maintained,  as  slave  territory,  to  the 
Greek  Kalends.  I  rather  think  the  honorable 
gentleman,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State, 
might,  in  some  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  have  suggested  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  say  too  much  about  this  object,  that  it 
might  create  some  alarm  ;  but,  sir,  he  did  avow 
it  boldly  and  manfully  ;  he  did  not  disguise  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  Calhouit.     Never,  never. 

Mr.  Weestee.  What  he  means  he  is  very 
apt  to  say. 

Mr.  Calhofn.    Always,  always. 

Mr.  Weestee.  And  I  honor  him  for  it. 
This  was  in  1845.  Then,  in  1847,  flagrante 
iello  between  the  United  States  ahd  Mexico, 
the  proposition  I  have  mentioned,  was  brought 
forward  by  my  friend  from  Georgia — the 
northern  Democracy  voting  straight  ahead 
against  it.  Their  remedy  was  to  apply  to  the 
acquisitions,  after  they  should  come  in,  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  What  follows?  These  two 
gentlemen,  worthy  and  honorable,  and  influen- 
tial men — and  if  they  had  not  been,  they  could 
not  have  carried  the  measure — these  two  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  this  body,  brought  in  Texas, 
and  by  their  votes  they  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Georgia,  and  then  they  went  home  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  Free-Soil  party.  And  there 
they  stand,  sir !  They  leave  us  here,  bound  in 
honor  and  conscience  by  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation ;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the  odium 
of  fulfilling  the  obhgations,  in  favor  of  slavery, 
which  they  voted  us  into,  or  else  the  greater 
odium  of  violating  those  obligations  while  they 
are  at  home  making  rousing  and  capital  speech- 
es for  free  soil-  and  no  slavery.  (Laughter.) 
And  therefore  I  say,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a 
chapter  in  our  history,  respecting  public  meas- 
ures and  public  men,  more  full  of  what  should 
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create  surprise — more  full  of  what  does  create, 
in  my  mind,  extreme  mortification — than  that 
of  the  conduct  of  the  northern  Democracy. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes,  when  a  man  is 
found  in  a  new  relation  to  things  around  him, 
and  to  other  men,  he  says  that  the  world  has 
changed,  and  that  he  has  not  changed.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  our  self-respect  leads  us  often  to 
make  this  declaration  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
when  it  is  not  exactly  true.  An  individual  is 
more  apt  to  change,  perhaps,  than  all  the  world 
around  him  is  to  change.  But,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  and  under  the  responsibility 
which  I  know  I  incur  by  what  I  am  now  stat- 
ing here,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  recur  to  the  various 
expressions  and  statements,  made  at  various 
times,  of  my  own  opinions  and  resolutions  re- 
specting the  admissien  of  Texas,  and  all  that 
has  followed.  Sir,  as  early  as  1836,  or  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1837,  a  matter  of  conversation 
and  correspondence  between  myself  and  some 
private  friends,  was  this  project  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States ;  and  an  honorable 
gentleman,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, a  friend  of  mine,  now  perhaps  in 
this  chamber — I  mean  Gen.  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina — was  knowing  to  that  correspondence. 
I  had  voted  for  the  recognition  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence, because  I  believed  it  was  an  existing 
fact,  surprising  and  astonishing  as  it  was,  and 
I  wished  well  to  the  new  Republic ;  but  I  mani- 
fested from  the  first,  utter  opposition  to  bring- 
ing her  with  her  territory  into  the  Union.  I 
had  occasion,  sir,  in  1837,  to  meet  friends  in 
New  York,  on  some  political  occasion,  and  I 
then  stated  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
'vert  to  it ;  and  I  will  ask  a  friend  near  me  to 
do  me  the  favor  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
speech,  for  the  Senate  may  find  it  rather  tedious 
to  listen  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  delivered 
in  Niblo's  Garden  iu  1837. 

Mr.  Geebne  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to 
which  he  referred : 

"Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever 
possessed,  Texas  is  likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  coun- 
try ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness 
to  do  any  thing  which  shall  extend  the  slavery  of 
the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other 
slaveholding  States  to  the  Union. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  regard  slavery  in  itself  as 
a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use 
language  which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished 
men,  themselves  citizens  of  slaveholding  States. 

"I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or  en- 
courage its  farther  extension.  We  have  slavery 
already  among  us.  The  constitution  found  it  among 
us ;  it  recognized  it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guarantees. 

"To  the  full  extent  of  these  guarantees,  we  are 
all  bound  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion. All  the  stipulations  contained  in  favor  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  which  are  already  in  the  Union, 
ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  me, 
shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  fulness  of  their  spirit,  and 
to  the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  States,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress. 


It  is  a  concern  of  the  States  themselves.  They 
have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
has  no  rightful  power  over  it. 

"  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no  act,  no  measure, 
no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose  which  shall  in- 
terfere or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  several  States  over  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits. 
All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and 
imperative  duty. 

"But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new 
States,  the  subject  assumes  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties  are  then  both 
different.  «  »  »  «  » 

"  I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union — no  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  objections  to  it  of  a 
strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  of  a  decisive  charac- 
ter." 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  add  to, 
nor  to  take  back  from,  those  sentiments.  That, 
the  Senate  will  perceive,  was  in  1837.  The 
purpose  of  immediately  annexing  Texas,  at  that 
time,  was  abandoned  or  postponed ;  and  it  was 
not  revived,  with  any  vigor,  for  some  years. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  had  so  happened,  that  I 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Executive  Ad- 
ministration, and  was,  for  a  short  period,  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
had  become  a  subject  of  conversation — not  con- 
fidential— with  the  President  and  heads  of  De- 
partments, as  well  as  with  other  public  men. 
No  serious  attempt  was  then  made  to  bring  it 
about.  I  left  the  Department  of  State  in  May, 
1843,  and  shortly  after  I  learned,  though  no 
way  connected  with  ofiicial  information,  that  a 
design  had  been  taken  up,  of  bringing  in  Texas, 
with  her  slave  territory  and  population,  into 
the  United  States.  I  was  here,  in  Washington, 
at  the  ti,me ;  and  the  persons  are  now  here  who 
will  remember,  that  we  had  an  arranged  meet- 
ing for  conversation  upon  it.  I  went  home  to 
Massachusetts,  and  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
that  purpose ;  but  I  could  get  no  audience,  and 
but  little  attention.  Some  did  not  believe  it, 
and  some  were  engaged  in  their  own  pursuits. 
They  had  gone  to  their  farms,  or  to  their  mer- 
chandise, and  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  any 
sentiment  in  New  England  or  in  Massachnsetts 
that  should  combine  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties against  this  annexation ;  and,  indeed,  there 
was  no  hope  of  bringing  the  northern  Democ- 
racy into  that  view,  for  the  leaning  was  all 
the  other  way.  But,  sir,  even  with  Whigs,  and 
leading  Whigs,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  there  was 
a  great  indifference  toward  the  -  admission  of 
Texas,  with  slave  territory,  into  this  Union.  It 
went  on.  I  was  then  out  of  Congress.  The 
annexation  resolutions  passed  the  1st  of  March, 
184:5.  Texas  complied  with  them ;  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  complied  with  the  conditions,  and 
accepted  the  guarantees;  for  the  phraseology 
of  the  language  of  the  resolution  is,  that  Texas 
is  to  come  in  "  upon  the  conditions,  and  under 
the  guarantees,  herein  prescribed."  I  happened 
to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  in  March,  1845, 
and  was  here  in  December,  1845,  when  the  ac- 
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ceptance  by  Texas,  of  the  conditions  proposed 
by  Congress,  were  laid  before  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  an  act,  for  the  consummation  of  the 
connection,  was  laid  before  the  two  Houses. 
The  connection  was  not  completed.  A  final 
law,  doing  the  deed  of  annexation,  ultimately, 
had  not  been  passed ;  and  when  it  was  upon 
its  final  passage  here,  I  expressed  my  opposition 
to  it,  and  recorded  my  vote  in  the  negative ; 
and  there  that  vote  stands,  with  the  observa- 
tions that  I  made  upon  that  occasion.  It  hap- 
pened, that  between  1837  and  this  time,  on 
various  occasions  and  opportunities,  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  entire  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  slave  States,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  slave 
territories,  to  be  added  to  the  United  States.  I 
know,  sir,  no  change  in  my  own  sentiments,  or 
my  own  purposes,  in  that  respect.  I  will  now, 
again,  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  to  read 
another  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine,  made 
at  a  Whig  Convention,  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  month  of  September,  1847. 
Mr.  Greene  here  read  the  following  extract : 

"We  hear  much  just  now  of  &  panacea  for  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  slavery  and  slave  annexation, 
which  they  call  the  ^Wilmot  Proviso.'  That  certainly 
is  a  just  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  a  sentiment  to  found 
any  new  party  upon.  It  is  not  a  sentiment  on  which 
Massachusetts  Whigs  differ.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  hall  who  holds  to  it  more  firmly  than  I  do,  nor 
one  who  adheres  to  it  more  than  another. 

"  I  feel  some  little  interest  in  this  matter,  sir.  Did 
not  I  commit  myself  in  1838  to  the  whole  doctrine, 
fully,  entirely  ?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  I  cannot  quite  consent  that  more  recent  dis- 
coverers should  claim  the  merit  and  take  out  a 
patent. 

"  I  deny  the  priority  of  their  invention.  Allow 
me  to  say,  sir,  it  is  not  their  thunder.     *     «     »     * 

"  We  are  to  use  the  first,  and  last,  and  every 
occasion  which  offers,  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slave  power. 

"But  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  in  Congress,  as  a 
political  question — a  question  for  statesmen  to  act 
upon.  We  must  so  regard  it.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  less  important  in  a  moral 
point  of  view — that  it  is  not  more  important  in 
many  other  points  of  view ;  but,  as  a  legislator,  or 
in  any  official  capacity,  I  must  look  at  it,  consider  it, 
and  decide  it,  as  a  matter  of  poUtical  action." 

Mr.  Webstee.  On  other  occasions,  in  debates 
here,  I  have  expressed  my  determination  to  vote 
for  no  acquisition,  or  cession,  or  annexation, 
Forth  or  South,  East  or  West.  My  opinion  has 
been,  that  we  have  territory  enougli,  and  that 
we  should  follow  the  Spartan  maxim,  "Ira- 
prove,  adorn  what  you  have,  seek  no  farther." 
I  think  that  it  was  in  some  observations  that  I 
made  here  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  that  I 
avowed  that  sentiment.  In  short,  sir,  the  sen- 
timent has  been  avowed  quite  as  often,  in  as 
many  places,  and  before  as  many  assemblages, 
as  any  of  the  humble  sentiments  of  mine  ought 
to  be  avowed. 

But  now  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Texas 
is  in  with  all  her  territories,  as  a  slave  State, 
■with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she  is  divided  into 


many  States,  those  States  may  come  in  as  slave 
States  south  of  36°  30',  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
it  ?  I  know  no  way  of  honorable  legislation, 
but,  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  tlie  enact- 
ment, to  carry  into  effect  all  that  we  have  stipu- 
lated to  do.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  my 
honorable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,) 
that,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  when  she  is 
entitled  to  another  Representative,  we  should 
create  a  new  State.  Tlie  rule  in  regard  to  it  I 
take  to  be  this :  that  when  we  have  created 
new  States  out  of  territories,  we  have  generally 
gone  upon  the  idea,  that  when  there  is  popula- 
tion enough  to  form  a  State — sixty  thousand, 
or  some  such  thing — we  would  create  a  State ; 
but  it  may  be  thought  quite  a  different  thing 
when  a  State  is  divided,  and  two  or  more  States 
made  out  of  it.  It  does  not  follow,  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  same  rule  of  apportionment  should 
be  applied.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  I  may  not  be  here — I  may  have  no 
vote  to  give  on  the  occasion  ;  but  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  to-day,  that  according 
to  my  view  of  the  matter,  this  Government  is 
solemnly  pledged  by  law,  to  create  new  States 
out  of  Texas,  with  her  consent,  when  her  popu- 
lation shall  justify  such  a  proceeding,  and  so 
far  as  such  States  are  formed  out  of  Texan 
territory  lying  south  of  36°  30',  to  let  them 
come  in  as  slave  States.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution  which  our  friends,  the  north- 
ern Democracy,  have  left  us  to  fulfil ;  and  I, 
for  one,  mean  to  fulfil  it,  because  I  will  not  vio- 
late the  faith  of  the  Government. 

Now,  as  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  I 
hold  slavery  to  be  excluded  from  those  terri- 
tories by  a  law  even  superior  to  that  which  ad- 
mits and  sanctions  it  in  Texas — I  mean  the  law 
of  nature — of  physical  geography — the  law  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth.  That  law  settles 
forever,  with  a  strength  beyond  all  terms  of 
human  enactment,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  in 
California  or  New  Mexico.  Understand  me,  sir 
— I  mean  slavery  as  we  regard  it ;  slaves  in  the 
gross,  of  the  colored  race,  transferable  by  sale 
and  delivery,  like  other  property.  I  shall  not 
discuss  that  point.  I  leave  it  to  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  discuss  it ; 
but  I  suppose  there  is  no  slave  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  California  now.  I  understand  that  peon- 
ism,  a  sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there; 
or,  rather,  a  voluntary  sale  of  a  man  and  his 
offspring  for  debt,  as  it  is  arranged  and  exists 
in  some  parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 
But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  African  slavery, 
as  we  see  it  among  us,  is  as  utterly  impossible 
to  find  itself,  or  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  as  any 
other  natural  impossibility.  California  and  New 
Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and 
scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of 
mountains,  of  enormous  height,  with  sometimes 
broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The  sides  of 
these  mountains  are  barren — entirely  barren — 
their  tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There 
may  be  in  California,  now  made  free  by  its  con- 
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stitution — and  no  doubt  there  are — some  tracts 
of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Pray,  what  is  the  evidence  which  any 
gentleman  has  obtained  on  this  subject,  from 
information,  sought  by  himself  or  communicated 
by  others?  I  have  inquired,  and  read  all  I 
could,  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject. 
What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could  by  any 
possibility  induce  any  body  to  go  there  with 
slaves?  There  are  some  narrow  strips  of  till- 
able land  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers ;  but  the 
rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  midsummer  is 
gone.  All  that  the  people  can  do  is  to  raise 
some  little  articles — some  little  wheat  for  their 
tortillas — and  all  that  by  irrigation.  And  who 
expects  to  see  a  hundred  black  men  cultivating 
tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  or  any  thing  else,  on 
lands  in  New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irri- 
gation? I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  fixed 
fact,  to  use  an  expression  current  to  the  day, 
that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are  des- 
tined to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at 
all,  which  I  believe,  especially  in  regard  to  New 
Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great  length  of 
time — free  by  the  arrangement  of  things  by  the 
Power  above  us.  I  have  therefore  to  say,  in 
this  respect  also,  that  this  country  is  fixed  for 
freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live 
there,  by  as  irrepealable  and  a  more  irrepealable 
law,  than  the  law  that  attaches  to  the  right  of 
holding  slaves  in  Texas ;  and  I  will  say  further, 
that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  before 
ns,  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  New 
Mexico,  I  would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition 
into  it  whatever.  The  use  of  such  a  prohibi- 
tion would  be  idle,  as  it  respects  any  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  territory ;  and  I  would 
not  take  pains  to  i-eafflrm  an  ordinance  of  na- 
ture, nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God.  And  I 
would  put  in  no  Wilmot  proviso,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.  I  would  put  into  it 
no  evidence  of  the  votes  of  superior  power,  to 
wound  the  pride,  even  whether  a  just  pride,  a 
rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride— to  wound 
the  pride  of  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the 
southern  States.  I  have  no  such  object — no 
such  purpose.  They  would  think  it  a  taunt — an 
indignity.  They  would  think  it  to  be  an  act 
taking  away  from  them  what  they  regard  a 
proper  equality  of  privilege ;  and  whether  they 
expect  to  realize  any  benefit  from  it  or  not, 
they  would  think  it  a  theoretic  wrong — that 
something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their 
character  and  their  rights  had  taken  place.  I 
propose  to  inflict  no  such  wound  upon  any 
body,  unless  something  essentially  important  to 
the  country,  and  efBcient  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  is  to  be  effected.  There- 
fore, I  repeat,  sir — and  I  repeat  it  because  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood — that  I  do  not  propose 
to  address  the  Senate  of  en  on  this  subject.  I 
desire  to  pour  out  all  my  heart  in  as  plain  a 
manner  as  possible ;  and  I  say  again,  that  if  a 
proposition  were  now  here  for  a  government 
for  New  Mexico,  and  it  was  moved  to  insert  a 


provision  for  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  I  would 
not  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  established,  so 
far  as  I  proposed  to  go  into  any  line  of  observa- 
tion to  establish,  the  proposition  with  which 
I  set  out,  and  upon  which  I  propose  to  stand 
or  fall ;  and  that  is,  that  the  whole  territory  of 
the  States  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
fixed  and  settled  character,  now  fixed  and  set- 
tled by  law,  which  cannot  be  repealed  in  the 
case  of  Texas,  without  a  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  human 
power  in  regard  to  California  or  New  Mexico ; 
that,  under  one  or  other  of  these  laws,  every 
foot  of  territory  in  the  States,  or  in  the  terri- 
tories, has  now  received  a  fixed  and  decided 
character. 

Sir,  if  we  were  now  making  a  government 
for  New  Mexico,  and  any  body  should  propose 
a  Wilmot  proviso,  I  should  treat  it  exactly  as 
Mr.  Polk  treated  that  provision  for  excluding 
slavery  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Polk  was  known  to 
be  in  opinion  decidedly  averse  to  the  Wilmot 
proviso ;  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
and,  though  the  proviso  was  there,  he  knew  it 
would  be  entirely  nugatory  ;  and,  since  it  must 
be  entirely  nugatory,  since  it  took  away  no 
right,  no  describable,  no  estimable,  no  weigh- 
able,  or  tangible  right  of  the  South,  he  said  he 
would  sign  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a 
law  to  form  a  Government  in  that  territory, 
and  let  that  entirely  nseless,  and,  in  that  con- 
nection, entirely  senseless,  proviso  remain.  For 
myself,  I  will  say  that  we  hear  much  of  the 
annexation  of  Canada;  and  if  there  be  any 
man,  any  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  or  any 
of  the  Free-soil  party,  who  suppose  it  necessary 
to  insert  a  Wilmot  proviso  in  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  New  Mexico,  that  man  will  of 
course  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  everlasting  snows  of  Canada  from  the 
foot  of  slavery,  by  the  same  overpowering  wing 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  wherever  there  is 
a  particular  good  to  be  done — wherever  there 
is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  stayed  back  from  becoming 
slave  territory — I  am  ready  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged 
to  it  from  the  year  1837 ;  I  have  been  pledged 
to  it  again  and  again ;  and  I  will  perform  those 
pledges  ;  but  I  will  not  do  a  thing  unnecessary, 
that  wounds  the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does 
disgrace  to  my  own  understanding.         ~,.____ 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  found  to  exist  a  state  of  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  There  are  lists  of  grievances 
produced  by  each  ;  and  those  grievances,  real 
or  supposed,  alienate  the  minds  of  one  portion 
of  the  country  from  the  other,  exasperate  the 
feelings,  subdue  the  sense  of  fraternal  connec- 
tion, and  patriotic  love,  and  mutual  regard.  I 
shall  bestow  a  little  attention,  sir,  upon  these 
various  grievances,  produced  on  the  one  side 
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and  on  the  other.     I  begin  with  the  complaints 
of  the  South :  I  will  not  answer,  farther  than  I 
have,  the  general  statements  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  North 
has  grown  upon  the  South  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  of  administering  this  Government, 
in  the  collecting  of  its  revenues,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  disputed  topics,  and  I  have  no  incli- 
nation to  enter  into  them.     But  I  will  state 
these  complaints,  ■  especially  one  complaint  of 
the  South,  which  has  in  my  opinion  just  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  is,  that  there  has  been  found 
at  the  North,  among  individuals  and  among  the 
Legislatures  of  the  North,  a  disinclination  to 
perform,  fiiUy,  their   constitutional  duties,  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  persons  bound  to  service, 
who  have  escaped  into  the  free  States.     In  that 
respect,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  South  is 
right,  and  the  North  is  wrong.     Every  member 
of  every  Northern  Legislature,  is  bound,  by 
oath,  like  every  other  officer  in  the  country,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  this  article  of  the  constitution,  which  says 
to  these  States,  they  shall  deliver  up  fugitives 
from  service,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  con- 
science as  any  other  article.     No  man  fulfils 
his  duty  in  any  Legislature  who  sets  himself  to 
find  excuses,  evasions,  escapes,  from  this  consti- 
tutional obligation.      I  have  always  thought 
that  the  constitution  addressed  itself  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  themselves,  or  to  the 
States  themselves.    It  says,  that  those  persons 
escaping  to  other  States,  shall  be  delivered  up, 
and  I  confess  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  an  injunction  upon  the  States  them- 
selves.    "When  it  is  said  that  a  person  escaping 
into  another  State,  and    becoming  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  shall  be 
delivered  up,  it  seems  to  me  the  import  of  the 
passage  is,  that  the  State  itself,  in  obedience 
to  the  constitution,  shall  cause  him  to  be  de- 
livered up.     That  is  my  judgment.     I  have  al- 
ways entertained  that  opinion,  and  I  entertain 
it  now.     But  when  the  subject,  some  years  ago, 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the 
power  to  cause  fugitives  from  service  to  be 
delivered  up,  was  a  power  to  be  exercised  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Government.     I  do 
not  know,  on  the  whole,  that  it  may  not  have 
been  a  fortunate  decision.     My  habit  is  to 
respect  the  result  of  judicial  deliberations  and 
the  solemnity  of  judicial  decisions.  But,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  business  of  seeing  that  these  fugi- 
tives are  delivered  up,  resides  in  the  power  of 
Congress,  and  the  national  judicature,  and  my 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  a  bill  on  the  subject  now  before  the  Senate, 
with  some  amendments  to  it,  which  I  propose 
to  support,  with  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest 
extent.    And  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  sober-minded  men,  of  all  conscientious  men, 
in  'the  North,  of  all  men  who  are  not  carried 
away  by  any  fanatical  idea,  or  by  any  false  idea 
whatever,  to  their  constitutional  obligations.     I 
put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 


North,  as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question 
of  conscience,  "What  right  have  they,  in  all  their 
legislative  capacity,  or  any  other,  to  endeavor 
to  get  round  this  constitution,  to  embarrass  the 
free  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape 
from  them  ?  None  at  all — none  at  all .  Neither 
in  the  forum  of  conscience,  nor  before  the  face 
of  the  constitution,  are  they  justified,  in  my 
opinion.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their 
consideration.  They  probably,  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  times,  have  not  stopped  to  consider  of 
this ;  they  have  followed  what  seemed  to  be 
the  current  of  thought  and  of  motives  as  the 
occasion  arose,  and  neglected  to  investigate 
fully  the  real  question,  and  to  consider  their 
constitutional  obligations,  as  I  am  sure,  if  they 
did  consider,  they  would  fulfil  them  with  alac- 
rity. Therefore,  I  repeat,  sir,  that  here  is  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  North,  well 
founded,  which  ought  to  be  removed — which 
it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  this  Government  to  remove — which 
calls  for  the  enactment  of  proper  laws,  authoriz- 
ing the  judicature  of  this  Government,  in  the 
several  States,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  them  to  those  who  claim  them. 
Wherever  I  go,  and  whenever  I  speak  on  the 
subject — ^and  when  I  speak  here,  I  desire  to 
speak  to  the  whole  North — I  say  that  the  South 
has  been  injured  in  this  respect,  and  has  a  right 
to  complain ;  and  the  North  has  been  too  care- 
less of  what  I  think  the  constitution  peremp- 
torily and  emphatically  enjoins  upon  it  as  a 
duty. 

Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain 
resolutions  that  emanate  from  Legislatures  at 
the  North,  and  are  sent  here  to  us,  not  only  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  this  District,  but 
sometimes  recommending  Congress  to  consider 
the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  called  upon  to  present 
any  resolutions  here  which  could  not  be  refer- 
able to  any  committee  or  any  power  in  Con- 
gress, and,  therefore,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
receive  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  States,  for  two  reasons;  because — ^flrst,  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  next, 
I  do  not  consider  that  I,  as  her  representative 
here,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Sir,  it  has 
become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common ;  and 
if  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  do  not  like  that 
opinion,  they  have  a  great  deal  more  power  to 
put  it  down,  than  I  have  to  uphold  it.  It  has 
become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a 
practice  for  the  State  Legislatures  to  present 
resolutions  here  on  all  subjects,  and  to  instruct 
us  here  on  all  subjects.  There  is  no  public  man 
that  requires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or 
who  requires  information  more  than  I  do,  or  de- 
sires it  more  heartily ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  have 
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it  come  in  too  imperative  a  shape.  I  took  no- 
tioe,  with  pleasure,  of  some  remarks  upon  this 
subject  made  the  other  day  in  the  Senate  of 
Uassachusetts,  by  a  young  man  of  talentj,and 
character,  from  whom  the  best  hopes  may  be 
entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  Hilliard.  He  told 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  vote 
for  no  instructions  whatever  to  be  forwarded  to 
members  of  Congress,  nor  for  any  resolutions 
to  be  offered,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  what  their  members  of  Congress 
ought  to  do.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  propriety 
in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  instructions 
and  reading  lectures  to  another  set  of  public 
servants.  To  their  own  master,  aH  of  them 
must  stand  or  fall,  and  that  master  is  their  con- 
stituents. I  wish  these  sentiments  could  be- 
come more  common — a  great  deal  more  common. 
I  have  never  entered  into  the  question,  and 
never  shall,  about  the  binding  force  of  instruc- 
tions. I  will,  however,  simply  say  this :  if 
there  be  any  matter  of  interest  pending  in  this 
body,  while  I  am  a  member  of  it,  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  an  interest  of  her  own  not 
adverse  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country, 
I  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with  gladness  of 
heart,  and  with  all  the  efficiency  which  I  can 
bring  to  it.  But  if  the  question  be  one  which 
affects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  affects 
the  interests  of  all  other  States,  I  shall  no  more 
regard  her  political  wishes  or  instructions,  than 
I  would  regard  the  wishes  of  a  man  who  might 
appoint  me  an  arbitrator  or  referee,  to  decide 
some  question  of  important  private  right,  and 
who  might  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favor. 
If  ever  there  was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is 
this  Government ;  if  ever  there  was  a  body 
upon  earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should  con- 
sider itself  as  composed  by  agreement  of  all, 
appointed  by  some,  but  organized  by  the  general 
consent  of  all,  sitting  here  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that 
which  they  think  is  best  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies, 
of  which  I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  I  have  very  clear  notions  and 
opinions.  I  do  not  think  them  useful.  I  think 
their  operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
produced  nothing  good  or  valuable.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  thousands  of  them  are 
honest  and  good  men ;  perfectly  well-meaning 
men.  They  have  excited  feelings ;  they  think 
they  must  do  something  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty ;  and  in  their  sphere  of  action,  they  do 
not  see  what  else  they  can  do,  than  to  con- 
tribute to  an  abolition  press,  or  an  abolition 
society,  or  to  pay  an  abolition  lecturer.  I  do 
not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to  the 
leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  consequences.  I  cannot  but  see  what  mis- 
chiefs their  interference  with  the  South  has 
produced.  And  is  it  not  plain  to  every  man  ? 
Let  any  gentleman  who  doubts  of  that,  recur 
to  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates in  1832,  and  he  will  see  with  what  free- 


dom a  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  was  discussed 
in  that  body.  Every  one  spoke  of  slavery  as 
he  thought ;  very  ignominious  and  disparaging 
names  and  epithets  were  applied  to  it.  The 
debates  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  believe,  were  all  published.  They  were 
read  by  every  colored  man  who  could  read, 
and  if  there  were  any  who  could  not  read, 
those  debates  were  read  to  them  by  others. 
At  that  time  Virginia  was  not  nnwilling  nor 
afraid  to  discuss  this  question,  and  to  let  that 
part  of  her  population  know  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  learn.  That  was  in  1832.  As  has 
been  said  by  the  honoi-able  member  from  South 
Carolina,  these  abolition  societies  commenced 
their  course  of  action  in  1835.  It  is  said — I  do 
not  know  how  true  it  may  be — that  they  sent 
incendiary  publications  into  the  slave  States; 
at  any  event,  they  attempted  to  arouse,  and 
did  arouse,  a  very  strong  feeling;  in  other 
words,  they  created  great  agitation  in  the 
North  against  southern  slavery.  Well,  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  bonds  of  the  slaves  were 
bound  more  firmly  than  before ;  their  rivets 
were  more  strongly  fastened.  Public  opinion, 
which  in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be  exhibited 
against  slavery,  and  was  opening  out  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  drew  back  and  shut 
itself  up  in  its  castle.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
any  body  in  Virginia  can,  now,  talk  as  Mr. 
Randolph,  Gov.  McDowell,  and  others  talked 
there  openly,  and  sent  their  remarks  to  the 
press,  in  1832.  We  all  know  the  fact,  and  we 
all  know  the  cause,  and  every  thing  that  this 
agitating  people  have  done,  has  been,  not  to 
enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set  free,  but  to 
bind  faster,  the  slave  population  of  the  South. 
That  is  my  judgment.  Sir,  as  I  have  said,  I 
know  many  abolitionists  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood, very  honest,  good  people,  misled,  as  I 
think,  by  strange  enthusiasm ;  but  they  wish 
to  do  something,  and  they  are  called  on  to  con- 
tribute, and  they  do  contribute  ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  this  day,  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  much  money  has  been  col- 
lected and  paid  to  the  abolition  societies,  abo- 
lition presses,  and  abolition  lecturers,  as  would 
purchase  the  freedom  of  eveiy  slave,  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
send  them  all  to  Liberia.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  these  abolition  societies  has  at  any 
time  taken  that  particular  turn.     [Laughter.] 

Again,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  com- 
plained of.  The  press  violent !  Why,  sir,  the 
press  is  violent  everywhere.  There  are  out- 
rageous reproaches  in  the  North  against  the 
South,  and  there  are  reproaches  in  not  much 
better  taste  in  the  South  against  the  North. 
Sir,  the  extremists  of  both  parts  of  this  coun- 
try are  violent ;  they  mistake  loud  and  violent 
talk  for  eloquence  and  for  reason.  They  think 
that  he  who  talks  loudest,  reasons  the  best. 
And  this  we  must  expect,  when  the  press  is 
free,  as  it  is  here — and  I  trust  always  wiU  be — 
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for,  with  all  its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil, 
tho  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  tlie  press  is 
essential  to  tlie  preservation  of  government,  on 
the  basis  of  a  free  constitution.  Wherever  it 
exists,  there  will  be  foolish  paragraphs,  and 
violent  paragraphs,  in  the  press,  as  there  are,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  foolish  speeches  and  violent 
speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  truth, 
sir,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  vernac- 
ular tongue  of  the  country  has  become  greatly 
vitiated,  depraved,  and  corrupted,  by  the  style 
of  our  congressional  debates.  [Laughter.]  And 
if  it  vi^ere  possible  for  our  debates  in  Congress 
to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  people  as  much 
as  they  have  depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry 
out,  "  God  save  the  Republic !  " 

AVell,  in  all  this  I  see  no  solid  grievance — no 
grievance  'presented  by  the  South,  within  the 
redress  of  the  Government,  but  the  single  one 
to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  that  is,  the  want 
of  a  proper  regard  to  the  injunction  of  the 
constitution,  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

There  are  also  complaints  of  the  North  against 
the  South.  I  need  not  go  over  them  particu- 
larly. The  first  and  gravest  is,  that  the  North 
adopted  the  constitution,  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  States,  and  recognizing 
the  right,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  representation 
of  the  slaves  in  Congress,  under  a  state  of  senti- 
ment and  expectation  which  do  not  now  exist ; 
and  that,  by  events,  by  circumstances,  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  South  to  acquire  territory,  and 
extend  their  slave  population,  the  North  finds 
itself,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  South 
and  the  North,  of  the  free  States  and  the  slave 
States,  where  it  never  did  expect  to  find  itself 
when  they  entered  the  compact  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  complain,  therefore,  that,  instead 
of  slavery  being  regarded  as  an  evil,  as  it  was 
then,  an  evil,  which  all  hoped  would  be  extin- 
guished gradually,  it  is  now  regarded  by  the 
South  as  an  institution  to  be  cherished,  and 
preserved,  and  extended — an  institution  which 
the  South  has  already  extended  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power  by  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tory. Well,  then,  passing  from  that,  everybody 
in  the  North  reads ;  and  everybody  reads  what- 
soever the  newspapers  contain ;  and  the  news- 
dapers,  some  of  them — especially  those  presses 
to  which  I  have  alluded — are  careful  to  spread 
about  among  the  people  every  reproachful  senti- 
ment uttered  by  any  Southern  man  bearing  at 
all  against  the  North — every  thing  that  is  cal- 
culated to  exasperate,  to  alienate ;  and  there 
are  many  such  things,  as  everybody  will  admit, 
from  the  South,  or  some  portion  of  it,  which 
are  spread  abroad  among  the  reading  people ; 
and  they  do  exasperate,  and  alienate,  and  pro- 
duce a  most  mischievous  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  at  the  North.  Sir,  I  would  not  notice 
things  of  this  sort  appearing  in  obscure  quar- 
ters ;  but  one  thing  has  occurred  in  this  debate 
which  struck  me  very  forcibly.  An  honorable 
member  from  Louisiana  addressed  us  the  other 
day  on  this  subject.    I  suppose  there  is  not  a 


more  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman  in  this 
chamber,  nor  a  gentleman  who  would  be  more 
slow  to  give  offence  to  anybody,  and  he  did  not 
mein  in  his  remarks  to  give  offence.  But  what 
did  he  say  ?  "Why,  sir,  he  took  pains  to  run  a 
contrast  between  the  slaves  of  the  South  and 
the  laboring  people  of  the  North,  giving  the 
preference  in  all  points  of  condition,  and  cora^ 
fort,  and  happiness,  to  the  slaves  of  the  Sovith. 
The  honorable  member  doubtless  did  not  sup- 
pose that  he  gave  any  offence,  or  did  any  in- 
justice, lie  was  merely  expressing  his  opinion. 
But  does  he  know  how  remarks  of  that  sort 
will  be  received  by  the  laboring  people  of  the 
North  ?  Why,  who  are  the  laboring  people  of 
the  North  ?  They  are  the  North.  They  are 
the  people  v.'ho  cultivate  their  own  farms  with 
their  own  hands — freeholders,  educated  men, 
independent  men.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  North,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North ;  they 
cultivate  their  farms,  they  educate  their  chil- 
dren, they  provide  the  means  of  independence ; 
if  they  are  not  freeholders,  they  earn  wages ; 
these  wages  accumulate,  are  turned  into  capital, 
into  new  freeholds ;  and  small  capitalists  are 
created.  That  is  the  case,  and  such  the  course 
of  things,  with  us,  among  the  industrious,  and 
frugal.  And  what  can  these  people  think 
when  so  respectable  and  worthy  a  gentleman 
as  the  member  from  Louisiana,  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance,  and  the  ab- 
ject slavery  of  the  South,  is  more  in  conformity 
with  the  high  purposes  and  destinies  of  im- 
mortal, rational,  human  beings,  than  the  edu- 
cated, the  independent,  free  laborers  of  the 
North  ? 

There  is  a  more  tangible,  and  irritating  cause 
of  grievance  at  the  North.  Free  blacks  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  vessels  of  the  North, 
generally  as  cooks  and  stewards.  When  the 
vessel  arrives,  these  free  colored  men  are  taken 
on  shore,  by  the  police  or  municipal  authority, 
imprisoned,  and  kept  in  prison,  till  the  vessel 
is  again  ready  to  sail.  This  is  not  only  irritat- 
ing, but  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice, 
and  seems  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  oppres- 
sive. Mr.  Hoar's  mission,  some  time  ago,  to 
South  Carolina,  was  a  well-intended  effort  to 
remove  this  cause  of  complaint.  The  North 
thinks  such  imprisonment  illegal,  and  unconsti- 
tutional; as  the  cases  occur  constantly  and 
frequently,  they  think  it  a  great  grievance. 

Now,  sir,  so  far  as  any  of  these  grievances 
have  their  foundation  in  matters  of  law, 
they  can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to  be  re,- 
dressed ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  foundation  in 
matters  of  opinion,  in  sentiment,  in  mutual 
crimination  and  recrimination,  all  that  we  can 
do  is,  to  endeavor  to  allay  the  agitation,  and 
cultivate  a  better  feeling  and  more  fraternal 
sentiments  between  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  to  have 
heard  from  every  member  on  this  floor,  dec- 
larations of  opinion  that  this  Union  should 
never  be  dissolved,  than  the  declaration  of 
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opinion  that  in  any  case,  under  the  pressure  of 
any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  pos- 
sible. I  hear  with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  dis- 
tress, the  word  secession,  especially  whah  it 
falls  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  eminently 
patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and 
known,  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political 
services.  Secession  I  Peaceable  secession ! 
Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to 
see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this 
vast  country  without  convulsion !  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  with- 
out ruffling  the  surface !  Who  is  so  foolish — I 
beg  everybody's  pardon — as  to  expect  to  see 
any  such  thing  ?  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States, 
now  revolving  in  harmony  ai'ound  a  common 
centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their 
places  and  fly  off  without  convulsion,  may  look 
the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush 
from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each 
other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without  producing 
the  crush  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great 
constitution  under  which  we  live  here — cover- 
ing this  whole  country — is  it  to  be  thawed  and 
melted  away  by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the 
mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal 
sun — disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  die  off? 
No,  sir !  no,  sir !  I  will  not  state  what  might 
produce  the  disruption  of  the  States ;  but,  sir, 
I  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven — 
I  see  that  disruption  must  produce  such  a 
war  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  its  twofold  char- 
acters. 

Peaceable  secession !  peaceable  secession ! 
The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members 
of  this  great  Eepublic  to  separate !  A  volun- 
tary separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  Why,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain 
American?  What  am  I  to  be? — an  American 
no  longer  ?  Where  is  the  flag  of  the  Republic 
to  remain  ?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ? 
or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors — our  fathers, 
and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  ai-e  yet 
living  among  us  with  prolonged  lives — would 
rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our  children, 
and  our  grandchildren,  would  cry  out.  Shame 
upon  us !  if  we,  of  this  generation,  should  dis- 
honor these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  which 
is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy 
and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
army?  What  is  to  become  of  the  navy? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How 
is  each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself? 
I  know,  although  the  idea  has  not  been  stated 
distinctly,  there  is  to  be  a  southern  confeder- 
acy. I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this 
statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates 
such  a  state  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
elsewhere^  that  that  idea  has  originated  in  a 


design  to  separate.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it 
has  ever  been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed 
of,  in  ,the  wildest  flights  of  human  imagination. 
But  the  idea  must  be  of  a  separation,  including 
the  slave  States  upon  one  side,  and  the  free 
States  on  the  other.  Sir,  there  is  not — I  may 
express  myself  too  strongly  perhaps — but  some 
things,  some  moral  things,  are  almost  as  impos- 
sible, as  other  natural  or  physical  things ;  and 
I  hold  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States — 
those  that  are  free  to  form  one  government,  and 
those  that  are  slaveLolding  to  form  another — as 
a  moral  impossibility.  We  could  not  separate 
the  States  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to  draw 
it.  We  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day,  and  draw 
a  line  of  separation,  that  would  satisfy  any  five 
men  in  the  countiy.  There  are  natural  causes 
that  would  keep  and  tie  us  togethe:^  and  there 
are  social  and  domestic  relations  which  we 
could  not  break,  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not,  if  we  could.  Sir,  nobody  can  look 
over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the  present 
moment — nobody  can  see  where  its  population 
is  the  most  dense  and  growing — without  being 
ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that, 
ere  long,  America  will  be  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Well,  now,  sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the 
wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say,  on  the  possibility 
of  cutting  off  that  river,  and  leaving  free  States 
at  its  source  and  its  branches,  and  slave  States 
down  near  its  mouth  ?  Pray,  sir — pray,  sir,  let 
me  say  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  these 
things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of 
their  consideration.  Here,  sir,  are  five  millions 
of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  river 
Ohio :  can  anybody  suppose  that  this  popula- 
tion can  be  severed  by  a  line  that  divides  them 
from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  and  an  alien 
government,  down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows 
where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of  the  Mississippi? 
What  will  become  of  Missouri  ?  Will  she  join 
the  arrondissement  of  the  slave  States  ?  Shall 
the  man  from  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Platte 
he  connected  in  the  new  Republic  with  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Cape  of  Florida?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to 
pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it — I  have 
an  utter  disgust  for  it.  I  would  rather  hear 
of  natural  blasts  and  mildews,  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  se- 
cession. To  break  up !  to  break  up  this  great 
Government !  to  dismember  this  great  country  I 
to  astonish  Europe  with  an  act  of  folly,  such  as 
Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  beheld  in 
any  Government !  No,  sir !  no,  sir !  There 
will  be  no  secession.  Gentlemen  are  not  seri- 
ous when  they  talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  Convention  held 
at  Nashville.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  if 
worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  Con- 
vention, their  object  wiU  be  to  adopt  counsels 
conciliatory — to  advise  the  South  to  forbear- 
ance and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North 
to  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  to  inculcate 
principles  of  brotherly  love,  and  affection,  and 
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attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
as  it  now  is.  I  believe,  if  the  Convention  meet 
at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose ;  for  certainly, 
if  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the 
Union,  they  have  been  singularly  inappropriate 
in  their  selection  of  a  place.  I  remember,  sir, 
that  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
a  stern  old  Englishman  and  an  orator,  who  dis- 
liked the  terms  of  the  peace  as  ignominious  to 
England,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that 
treaty,  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin.  Let  mo 
commend  this  saying  of  Mr.  Windham,  in  all 
its  emphasis  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  persons 
who  shall  meet  at  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Union  of  this  country,  over  the  bones  of  An- 
drew Jackson. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  has- 
ten to  a  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say,  in  regard 
to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter  at  any 
time  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  of  Texas 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  a  portion,  larger 
or  smaller,  of  her  territory  which  lies  adjacent 
to  New  Mexico  and  north  of  the  34"  of  north 
latitude,  to  be  formed  into  free  States,  for  a 
fair  equivalent  in  money,  or  in  the  payment  of 
her  debt,  I  think  it  an  object  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  be  in  the 
public  counsels  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make :  In  my 
observations  upon,  slavery  as  it  has  existed  in 
the  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extin- 
guishment or  melioration.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, though  I  have  nothing  to  propose  on  that 
subject,  because  I  do  not  deem  myself  so  com- 
petent as  other  gentlemen  to  consider  it,  that 
if  any  gentleman  from  the  South  shall  propose 
a  scheme  of  colonization  to  be  carried  on  by 
this  Government  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the 
transportation  of  free  colored  people  to  any 
colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should  be 
quite  disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of 
expense  to  accomplish  that  object.  Nay,  sir, 
following  an  example  set  here  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  great  man,  then  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  through  her  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  South,  the  money  received  from  the 
lands  and  territories  ceded  by  her  to  this  gov- 
ernment, for  any  such  purpose  as  to  relieve,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  any  way,  to  diminish  or 
deal  beneficially  with,  the  free  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  said  that 
I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territo- 
ry. There  have  been  received  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of  dollars, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
ceded  by  Virginia.  If  the  residue  should  be 
sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will 
exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If 
Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free 


people  of  color  among  them,  they  have  my  free 
consent  that  the  Government  shall  pay  them 
any  sum  of  money  out  of  its  proceeds  which 
may.  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  obser- 
vations to  a  close.  I  have  spoken  freely,  and 
I  meant  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  to  make  no 
display ;  I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion 
by  no  animated  discussion ;  nor  have  I  at- 
tempted any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I 
have  sought  only  to  speak  my  sentiments,  fully 
and  at  large,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all, 
to  let  the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country 
know,  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  en- 
tertain on  all  these  subjects.  Those  opinions 
are  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there 
be  any  future  service  that  I  can  render  to  the 
country,  consistently  with  these  sentiments  and 
opinions,  I  shall  cheerfully  render  it.  If  there 
be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  disburden  my  conscience  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  to  make  known 
every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking 
of  the  possiljility  or  utility  of  secession,  instead 
of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness,  in- 
stead of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that 
is  horrid  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the 
light  of  day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  lib- 
erty and  union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes 
which  belong  to  us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to 
those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consider- 
ation and  our  action ;  let  us  raise  our  concep- 
tions to  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  com- 
prehension be  as  broad  as  the  country  for 
which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its 
certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case 
that  calls  for  men.  Never  did  there  devolve, 
on  any  generation  of  men,  higher  trusts  than 
now  devolve  upon  us  for  the  preservation  of 
this  constitution,  and  the  harmony  and  peace 
of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let 
us  make  our  generation  one  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  brightest  link,  in  that  golden  chain 
which  is  destined,  I  fully  believe,  to  grapple 
the  people  of  all  the  States  to  this  constitution, 
for  ages  to  come.  It  is  a  great  popular  consti- 
tutional Government,  guarded  by  legislation, 
by  law,  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the 
whole  affections  of  the  people.  No  monarch- 
ical throne  presses  these  States  together;  no 
iron  chain  of  despotic  power  encircles  them  ; 
they  live  and  stand  upon  a  Government  popu- 
lar in  its  form,  representative  in  its  character, 
founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  calcu- 
lated, we  hope,  to  last  forever.  In  all  its  his- 
tory, it  has  been  beneficent;  it  has  trodden 
down  no  man's  liberty;  it  has  crushed  no 
State.  Its  daily  respiration,  its  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  en- 
terprise, courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory 
and  renown.  It  has  received  a  vast  addition 
of  territory.  Large  before,  the  country  has 
now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly  larger. 
This    Eepublic   now    extends,    with    a   vast 
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breadth,  across  the  whole  oontineat.  The 
two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and 
the  other  shore.  "We  realize,  on  a  mighty 
scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the  orna- 
mental edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles — 

"Now  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crowned, 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round  ; 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  tho  whole." 

Mr.  Oalhotjn.  1  rise  to  correct  what  I 
conceive  to  be  an  error  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  to  the  motives 
which  induced  the  acquisition  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  attributed  it  to  the 
great  growth  of  cotton,  and  the  desire  of  the 
southern  people  to  get  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory, with  the  view  of  cultivating  it  with  more 
profit  than  they  could  in  a, compact  and 
crowded  settlement.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  these  acquisitions,  I  think,  was  not 
correctly  given.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Florida  was  the  result  of  an  Indian 
war.  The  Seminole  Indians  residing  along  the 
line  attacked  one  of  our  fortresses ;  troops  were 
ordered  out ;  they  were  driven  back ;  and, 
under  the  command  of  General  Jackson,  Pen- 
sacola  and  St.  Marks  were  seized.  It  was  these 
acts,  and  not  the  desire  for  the  extended  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  Florida.  I  admit  that  there  had  been  for  a 
long  time  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
and  of  the  Administration,  I  believe,  to  acquire 
Florida;  but  it  was  very  different  from  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  honorable  Senator. 
There  were  collected  together  four  tribes  of 
Indians — the  Creeks,  the  Ohoctaws,  the  Chick- 
asaws,  and  the  Oherokees — about  thii'ty  thou- 
sand warriors — who  held  connection,  almost  the 
whole  of  them,  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Florida,  and  carried  on  a  trade  perpetually 
with  them.  It  was  well  known  that  a  most 
pernicious  influence  was  thus  exercised  over 
them ;  and  it  was  the  desire  of  preventing  con- 
flict between  the  Indians  and  ourselves  in  the 
South,  as  I  believe,  which  induced  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Florida.  I  come  now  to  Louisiana. 
"We  well  know  that  the  immediate  cause  for 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  the  suspension 
of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  "Under 
a  treaty  with  Spain  we  had  a  right  to  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and 
a  right  to  make  deposits  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  Spanish  authorities  interrupted 
that  right,  and  that  interruption  produced  a 
great  agitation  at  the  "West,  and  I  may  say 
throughout  the  whole  "United  States.  The 
gentlemen  then  in  opposition,  a  highly  respect- 
able party — the  old  Federal  party,  which  I 
have  never  said  a  word  of  disrespect  in  regard 
to — if  I  mistake  not,  took  the  lead  in  a  desire 
to  resort  to  arms  to  acquire  that  territory.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  more  prudent,  desired  to  procure  it 
by  purchase.  A  purchase  was  made,  in  order 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  and  to  give  an  outlet 
to  the  west  to  the  ocean.  That  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 


Now,  sir,  we  come  to  Texas.  Perhaps  no  gen- 
tleman had  more  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  than  myself;  and  I  aver,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  have  been  among  the  very  last 
individuals  in  the  United  States,  to  have  made 
any  movement  at  that  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  Texas ;  and  I  go  farther :  if  I  know  myself, 
I  was  incapable  of  acquiring  any  territory  sim- 
ply on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  slave  territory.  I  would  just  as  freely 
have  acquired  it  if  it  had  been  on  the  northern 
as  on  the  southern  side.  No,  sir ;  very  dif- 
ferent motives  actuated  me.  I  knew  at  a  very 
early  period — I  will  not  go  into  the  history  of 
it — the  British  Government  had  given  encour- 
agement to  the  abolitionists  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  represented  at  the  "World's 
Convention.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  agitated  in  that  convention.  One 
gentleman  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  informed 
him,  that  if  the  British  Government  wished  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States,  they  must 
begin  with  Texas.  A  commission  was  sent 
from  this  "World's  Convention  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  a  gentleman  was  present  when 
the  interview  took  place  between  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  the  committee,  who  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  it  shortly  after  it  occurred.  Lord 
Aberdeen  fell  into  the  project,  and  gave  full 
encouragement  to  the  abolitionists.  Well,  sir, 
it  is  well  known  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  a 
very  direct,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  honest 
and  worthy  man;  and  when  Mr.  Pakenham 
was  sent  here  to  negotiate  with  regard  to  Ore- 
gon, and  incidentally  with  respect  to  Texas,  he 
was  ordered  to  read  a  declaration  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, stating  that  the  British  Government 
was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  all  over 
the  world,  commencing  at  Texas.  It  is  well 
known,  farther,  that  at  that  yery  time  a  nego- 
tiation was  going  on  between  France  and  Eng- 
land to  accomplish  that  object,  and  our  Govern- 
ment was  thrown,  by  stratagem,  out  of  tlie 
negotiation ;  and  that  object  was — first,  to 
induce  Mexico  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  upon  the  ground  that  she  would 
abolish  it.  All  these  are  matters  of  history ; 
and  where  is  the  man  so  blind — I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  so  blind — 
as  not  to  see,  that  if  the  project  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  successful,  the  whole  frontier  of 
the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
adjacent  States,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  British  emissaries.  Sir,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  put  it  exclusively  upon 
that  ground.  I  never  would  run  into  tho  folly 
of  re-annexation,  which  I  always  held  to  be  ab- 
surd. Nor,  sir,  would  I  put  it  upon  the  ground 
— upon  which  I  might  well  have  put  it — of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  considerations, 
because  those  were  not  my  motive-principles, 
and  I  chose  to  assign  what  were.  So  far  as 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  concerned,  I 
would  not  have  moved  in  the  matter  at  that 
early  period. 
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The  Senator  objects  that  many  northern  gen- 
tlemen voted  for  annexation.  Why,  sir,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  he  desirous  of  fulfill- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  constitution ;  and 
besides,  what  man  at  that  time  doubted  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  would  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  territory  would  fall  entirely  to  the 
South?  All  that  northern  men  asked  for,  at 
that  time,  was  the  extension  of  that  line. 
Their  course,  in  my  opinion,  was  eminently 
correct  and  patriotic. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  made  these  cor- 
rections, I  must  go  back  a  little  farther,  and 
correct  a  statement  which  I  think  the  Senator 
has  left  very  defective,  relative  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  He  states  very  correctly  that 
it  commenced  under  the  old  Confederation ; 
that  it  was  afterward  confirmed  by  Congress ; 
that  Congress  was  sitting  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  while  the  Convention  sat  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  that  there  was  concert  of  action.  I  have  not 
looked  into  the  ordinance  very  recently,  but 
my  memory  will  serve  me  thus  far,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  introduced  his  first  proposition  to 
exclude  slavery  in  1784.  There  was  a  vote 
taken-  upon  it,  and  I  think  on  that  vote  every 
southern  Senator  voted  against  it ;  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  it.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
that  it  was  three  years  before  the  ordinance 
could  pass.  It  was  sturdily  resisted,  down  to 
1787 ;  and  when  it  was  passed,  as  I  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  it  was  upon  a  principle  of 
compromise — first,  that  the  ordinance  should 
contain  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  put  in 
the  constitution,  with  respect  to  fugitive 
slaves ;  and  next,  that  it  should  be  inserted  in 
the  constitution ;  and  this  was  the  compromise 
upon  which  the  prohibition  was  inserted  in 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  We  thought  we  had 
an  indemnity  in  that,  but  we  made  a  great 
mistake.  Of  what  possible  advantage  has  it 
been  to  us?  Violated  faith  has  met  us  on 
every  side,  and  the  advantage  has  been  alto- 
gether in  their  favor.  On  the  other  side,  it 
has  been  thrown  open  to  a  northern  population 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  southern.  This 
was  the  leading  measure  which  destroyed  the 
compromise  of  the  constitution,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  Missouri  compromise,  which  was 
carried  mainly  by  northern  votes,  although  now 
disavowed  and  not  respected  by  them.  That 
was  the  next  .step ;  and  between  these  two 
causes,  the  equilibrium  has  been  broken. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  let  me  say,  that 
I  took  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  dec- 
larations of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts upon  several  points.  He  puts  himself 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  resolutions  of  Texas  annexation, 
for  the  admission  of  the  four  new  States 
provided  for  by  those  resolutions,  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  territory  of  Texas — all  that  was 
manly,  statesmanlike,  and  calculated  to  do 
good,  because  just.  He  went  farther :  he  con- 
demned, and  rightfully  condemned— and  in 
that  he  has  shown  great  firmness — the  course 
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of  the  North  relative  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  for  I  desire  to  be 
candid  upon  all  subjects,  that  if  the  Senator, 
together  with  many  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber,  puts  his  confidence  in  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  here,  farther  to  extend  the 
laws  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  it  will 
prove  fallacious.  It  is  impossible  to  execute 
any  law  of  Congress,  until  the  people  of  the 
States  shall  co-operate. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  with  great  pleasura 
say,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  for  he  regarded  such  an  act  as  un- 
necessary, considering  that  nature  had  already 
excluded  slavery.  As  far  as  the  new  acquisi- 
tions are  concerned,  I  am  disposed  to  leave 
them  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  hand  of  nature 
shall  determine.  It  is  what  I  always  have  in- 
sisted upon.  Leave  that  portion  of  the  country 
more  natural  to  a  non-slaveholding  population, 
to  be  filled  by  that  description  of  population ; 
and  leave  that  portion  into  which  slavery 
would  naturally  go,  to  be  filled  by  a  slavehold- 
ing  population — destroying  artificial  lines, 
though  perhaps  they  may  be  better  than  none. 
Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  like  a  prophet,  of  the  effect 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  it  for  nature  to  settle  and  to  organize 
governments  for  the  territories,  giving  all  free 
scope  to  enter  and  prepare  themselves  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  privileges.  We  want,  sir, 
nothing  but  justice.  When  the  gentleman  says 
that  he  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  nature,  I  under- 
stand he  is  -filling  to  remove  all  impediments, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  It  is  consummate 
folly,  to  assert  that  the  Mexican  law  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  is 
in  force ;  and  I  have  always  so  regarded  it. 

No  man  would  feel  more  happy  than  my- 
self, to  believe  that  this  Union,  formed  by  our 
ancestors,  should  live  forever.  Looking  back 
to  the  long  course  of  forty  years'  service  here, 
I  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  I  have 
never  done  one  act  which  would  weaken  it — 
that  I  have  done  full  justice  to  all  sections. 
And  if  I  have  ever  been  exposed  to  the  impu- 
tation of  a  contrary  motive,  it  is  because  I  have 
been  willing  to  defend  my  section  from  un- 
constitutional encroachments.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Am  I  to 
understand  him,  that  no  degree  of  oppression, 
no  outrage,  no  broken  faith  can  produce  the 
destruction  of  this  Union  ?  Why,  sir,  if  that 
bcomes  a  fixed  fact,  it  will  itself  become  the 
great  instrument  of  producing  oppression, 
outrage,  and  broken  faith.  No,  sir !  the  Union 
can  be  broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  break 
it,  if  they  go  on ;  and  it  can  only  be  preserved 
by  justice,  good  faith,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  constitution. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Mr.  President,  a  single  word 
in  reply  to  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina.  My  distance  from  the  honorable 
member,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  room, 
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prevented  me  from  hearing  the  whole  of  his 
remarks.  I  have  only  one  or  two  observations 
to  make ;  and,  to  begin,  I  first  notice  the 
honorable  member's  last  remark.  He  asks  me 
if  I  hold  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union,  by  any 
such  thing  as  the  volmitary  secession  of  States, 
as  an  impossibility  ?  I  know,  sir,  this  Union 
can  be  broken  up ;  every  Government  can  be ; 
and  I  admit  that  there  may  be  such  a  degree 
of  oppression,  as  will  warrant  resistance,  and  a 
forcible  severance.  That  is  revolution — that 
is  revolution !  Of  that  ultimate  right  of  revo- 
lution, I  have  not  been  speaking.  I  know  that 
that  law  of  necessity  does  exist.  I  forbear  from 
going  farther,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  run 
into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  Govern- 
ment. The  honorable  member  and  myself  have 
broken  lances  sufficiently  often  before  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Oalhouit.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  "Wbbstbe.  I  presume  the  gentleman 
has  not,  and  I  have  quite  as  little.  The  gentle- 
man refers  to  the  occasions  on  which  these 
great  acquisitions  were  made  to  territory  on 
the  southern  side.  Why,  undoubtedly,  wise 
and  skilful  public  men,  having  an  object  to 
accomplish,  may  take  advantage  of  occasions. 
Indian  wars  are  an  occasion ;  a  fear  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Texas  by  the  British  was  an  occasion ; 
but  when  the  occasion  came,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which,  or  under  the  justification  of 
which,  the  thing  could  be  done,  it  was  done, 
and  done  skilfully.  Let  me  say  one  thing 
farther;  and  that  is,  that  if  slavery  were 
abolished,  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
throughout  all  Mexico,  before  the  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Texan  Govern- 
ment, then  if  it  were  desirable  to  have  posses- 
sion of  Texas  by  purchase,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting its  becoming  a  British  possession,  I 
suppose  that  object  could  have  been  secured 
by  making  it  a  free  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  a  slave  territory. 

Sir,  in  my  great  desire  not  to  prolong  this 
debate,  I  have  omitted  what  I  intended  to  say 
upon  a  particular  question,  under  the  motion 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Illinois ;  and  that  is, 
upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  admit- 
ting California,  under  aU  circumstances,  just 
as  she  is.  The  more  general  subjects  involved 
in  this  question,  are  now  before  the  Senate, 
under  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky.  I  will  say  that  I  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  that  honorable  member 
for  introducing  the  subject,  and  for  the  very 
lucid  speech  which  he  made,  and  which  has 
been  so  much  read  throughout  the  whole 
country.  I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to 
the  honorable  member  from  Tennessee  for  the 
light  which  he  has  shed  upon  this  subject; 
and,  in  some  respects,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
differ  very  little  from  the  leading  subjects  sub- 
.mitted  by  either  of  those  honorable  gentlemen. 


Now,  sir,  when  the  direct  question  of  the 
admission  of  California  shall  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  propose — but  not  before  every  other 
gentleman  who  has  a  wish  to  adress  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  have  ratified  that  desire — to  say 
something  upon  the  boundaries  of  California, 
upon  the  Constitution  of  California,  and  upon 
the  expediency,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
of  admitting  her  with  that  constitution. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  One  word,  and  I  have  done ; 
and  that  word  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  vast  territory  of  Texas,  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  it 
is  the  fact  that  all  that  addition  to  our  territory, 
made  it  by  no  means  equal  to  what  the  northern 
States  had  excluded  us  from  before  that  acqui- 
sition. The  territory  lying  west,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Kooky  Mountains,  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana ;  and  that 
which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio,  added  to  that,  makes  a  much  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  Florida,  and  Texas, 
and  that  portion  of  Louisiana  that  has  fallen  to 
our  share. 

Mr.  "Walkek  moved  the  postponement  of 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
until  to-morrow ;  which  was  agreed  to.   - 


Tuesday,  March  12. 
Committee  to  Prepare  a  Compromise. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  hope  not  to  interfere  with  any 
urgent  business  which  any  member  of  the 
Senate  wishes  to  bring  forward  this  morning, 
when  I  state  that  I  wish  to  have  some  action 
upon  a  subject  to  which  I  have  before  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  motion  introduced  some  days  ago, 
based  on  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
tor  from  Tennessee,  can  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  few  minutes,  if  gentlemen 
will  act  with  their  accustomed  cordiality  on 
such  occasions.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  renew 
my  motion,  heretofore  made,  and  which  is  in 
writing  in  the  hands  oif  the  Clerk.  With  that 
object,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  of  the  honora- 
ble Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  that  reso- 
lution was  not  laid  upon  the  table  ? 

The  Vice  President.  It  was  submitted,  and 
lies  on  the  table  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  understand  the  object  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  honoi-able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is,  to  take  up  these  resolutions  at 
this  time,  with  a  view  of  moving  to  refer  them 
to  a  sectional  committee,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  from  the  North  and  an 
equal  number  from  the  South,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  all  the  questions  which  have  been 
agitated  before  the  country,  and  debated  in  the 
Senate,  in  connection  with  the  proposition 
which  is  pending  hei-e  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State.    I  am  utterly  opposed,  sir,  tg 
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taking  up  these  resolutions  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, because  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  topics 
which  can  be  legitimately  connected  with  the 
proposition  submitted  by  the  message  of  the 
President.  "What,  sir,  is  the  state  of  that  propo- 
sition ?  The  President  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  constitution  prepared  by  the  people 
of  California,  and  has  recommended  Congress 
to  admit  California  as  a  State.  A  motion  has 
been  made  already  to  submit  that  message,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  constitution  accom- 
panying it,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories, 
with  instructions  to  that  committee  to  report 
a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  State.  That  presents,  in  my  judgment, 
a  question  standing  by  itself  which  ought  to  be 
considered  by  itself,  and  decided  upon  its  own 
merits  by  the  Senate,  irrespective  of  the  views 
that  may  be  entertained  by  Senators  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
other  matters  which  have  been  brought  into 
discussion  before  the  Senate. 

Sir,  the  people  of  California  have  come  here 
claiming  a  right — a  right  secured  to  them  by 
the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  we  acquired 
a  title  to  this  territory.  This,  sir,  is  their 
claim.  By  the  stipulation  of  that  treaty,  they 
were  entitled  to  admission  into  this  Union, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  members  of  this 
Union,  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  judged  .of  by 
Congress,  and  in  the  mean  time  were  to  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights, 
their  liberty,  and  their  property. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
honorable  Senator,  but  the  subject-matter  of 
the  resolutions  is  not  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  not  in  order  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
general  matters  connected  with  the  resolutions 
on  a  mere  question  to  take  up  the  resolutions. 
When  the  Senate  decides  to  take  them  up,  we 
shall  have  the  whole  matter  before  us ;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  engage  in  discussing  them 
tiU  that  time. 

Mr.  HAMLnr.  I, would  inquire  if  this  matter 
is  in  order  now,  and  if  an  objection  to  their 
consideration  would  not  cause  them  to  lie  over  ? 

Mr.  King.    Not  at  all. 

The  VioB  Pbesident.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  question  lies  over  under 
the  rule.  A  motion  is  made  to  take  it  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  reference  of  these 
resolutions  to  a  sectional  committee,  who  are 
to  consider  all  the  questions  referred  to  in 
these  resolutions — the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  California — the  question  in  regard  to 
fugitive  slaves — every  question,  in  short,  which 
has  been  brought  into  discussion  before  the 
Senate,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, and  to  report  upon  these  in  the  aggregate. 
Now,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  taking  up  these  resolu- 
tions for  any  such  purpose.  I  am  opposed  to  tak- 
ing them  up  at  all  at  this  time,  when  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  California  is  presented  to  us 
on  its  own  merits,  upon  the  recommendation  of 


the  President,  and  the  proposition  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Missouri,  to  refer  them  to  a 
committee,  with  instructions,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  from  day  to  day.  Now,  we  are 
called,  pending  the  debates  upon  that  question, 
to  admit — what  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit— that  this,  or  any  other  question  pending 
before  the  Senate  or  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sectional  ques- 
tion— a  question  not  to  be  decided  upon  the 
principles  of  compromise,  settled  by  our  fathers 
in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
insist  that  the  honorable  Senator  is  out  of 
order.  He  is  discussing  the  general  merits  of 
this  proposition.  The  simple  question  before 
the  Senate  is,  whether  the  resolutions  shall  be 
now  taken  up  for  consideration.  A  member  is 
entitled  to  state  any  reasons  in  opposition  to 
taking  them  up,  but  to  go  into  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  all  the  propositions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  as  grossly 
unparliamentary  as  any  thing  which  I  can  con- 
ceive of. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  wiU  waive  any  further  re- 
marks at  present. 

The  VioE  Pbesident.  The  question  is  on 
taking  up  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Chase  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered,  and  being 
taken,  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Bradbury,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  and  Sturgeon— 24. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Butler,  Cal- 
houn, Chase,  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Fetch,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hamlin,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  tjnder- 
wood,  Upham,  Walker,  and  Tulee — 22. 

So  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  for  consid- 
eration and  read. 

Mr.  PooTB.  I  now  move  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thir- 
teen, to  consist  of  six  members  from  the  South 
and  six  from  the  North,  and  one  to  be  by 
them  chosen ;  and  that  said  committee  be  in- 
structed to  exert  themselves  to  mature  some 
scheme  of  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
pending  questions  growing  out  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  and  to  report  by  bOl  or  other- 
wise. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  appears  to  the 
Chair,  that  this  motion,  in  part,  is  not  in 
order,  inasmuch  as  the  rules  prescribe  how  a 
committee  shall  be  elected.  This  resolution 
seems  to  contemplate  that  a  portion  of  this 
committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  and 
a  portion  by  the  committee  itself.  The  Chair 
wiU  read  the  rule,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Senate : 

"  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees, 
the  Senate  will  proceed,  by  ballot,  severally  to  ap- 
point the  chairman  of  each  committee,  and  then 
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by  one  ballot  the  other  members  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  same ;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice 
of  the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  and 
a  plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a  choice." 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  will  save  further  trouble  on 
that  matter,  as  we  all  understand  the  character 
of  the  committee.  I  will,  therefore,  withdraw 
that  motion  and  will  now  simply  move  that  this 
subject  he  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot. 

The  Vice  Pebsidbnt  then  stated- the  ques- 
tion, as  modified  by  Mr.  Foote. 

Mr.  Beeeien.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  suppose 
the  objection  suggested  by  the  Ohair  does  not 
present  the  question  of  order  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  hut  the  question  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  upon  its  merits. 

The  VioE  President.  The  Chair  begs  leave 
to  state,  that  the  motion  appears  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  rules. 

Mr.  Bbreien.  If  the  resolution  be  taken  up 
for  consideration,  it  is  subject  to  modification 
either  by  the  mover  or  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  rule ;  and  that  reflection,  I  think,  will  sat- 
isfy the  Ohair,  that  the  objection  is  not  one  of 
order  under  the  rules,  but  one  which  may  be 
decided  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  persevere  in  his  modifica- 
tion, which  he  has  last  suggested ;  for,  really, 
I  should,  for  one,  he  extremely  unwilling,  in  the 
constitution  of  a  committee,  or  in  any  other 
act  of  this  body,  to  give  them  a  sectional  aspect 
of  any  sort.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  propo- 
sition as  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  which,  he  now  proposes 
to  modify,  was  exceptionable,  whether  liable 
to  the  objection  named  by  the  Ohair,  or  not ; 
and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  differ  with  my 
friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Beeeibn,)  and  to  think 
that  it  is  liable  to  the  objection.  WhUe  I  am 
up,  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two ;  and,  first, 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  committee, 
if  this  proposition  should  be  adopted  as  the 
Senator  fl-om  Mississippi  proposes.  Sir,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was  not  consulted  in 
relation  to  any  member  whatever  to  be  placed 
on  that  committee.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  that  kind  and  friendly  manner  in 
which  intercourse  with  him  has  been  generally 
carried  on,  mentioned  the  purpose  which  he 
had  in  view  in  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  in  imitation  of  what  was 
done  in  a  most  memorable  epoch  of  the  coun- 
try, and  asked  me  if  I  would  concur  in  such  a 
measure.  I  stated  to  the  Senator,  what  I  wish 
now  to  state  to  the  Senate,  that  I  considered 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  questions 
which  unfortunately  divide  and  agitate  this 
country,  as  of  such  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance, that  I  will  vote  for  any  proposi- 
tion, coming  from  any  quarter,  which  looks  to, 
or  proposes  such  an  adjustmeut.    That  is  the 


object  which  I  understand  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  proposes  to  accomplish. 
I  am,  I  must  add,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
far  less  sanguine  than  he  is,  that  such  a  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
scheme  of  adjustment  and  arrangement  of  this 
unhappy  subject  which  will  command  the 
majority ;  still  I  would  make  the  experiment, 
and  I  would  make  experiments  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish 
the  great  and  patriotic  object  to  which  I  refer. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
I  dare  say  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi may  have  consulted  with  other  gentle- 
men, but  I  certainly  was  not  consulted.  With 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  this  subject  in 
the  newspapers,  I  think,  that  upon  these  grave 
and  important  matters,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  too  easily  and  lightly  affected  by 
trivial  circumstances.  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that 
upon  the  other  memorable  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  made  out  the  committee  of  thir- 
teen, and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  then  Speak- 
er, and  he  appointed  every  member  I  proposed. 
In  reference  to  the  second  committee,  the  joint 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  an  ap- 
propriate number  on  the  part  of  the  Senate — 
on  all  sides  of  the  House,  members  came  flock- 
ing around  me,  begging  that  I  would  make  a 
committee  to  be  balloted  for  by  the  House.  I 
accordingly  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  determined  on  the  twenty-three  names, 
and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  by  the  offi- 
cers throughout  the  House,  and  eighteen  were 
elected  at  the  first  ballot,  and  the  other  five, 
who  had  the  highest  number,  each  having  a 
plurality,  were  on  my  motion  elected,  fuiiher 
balloting  being  dispensed  with.  I  think  these 
little  matters  in  the  newspapers — how  they 
get  there,  I  do  not  know — our  conversations  in 
social  intercourse,  about  the  constitution  of  a 
committee,  our  arrangements  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  business,  and  especially 
arrangements  about  the  disposition  of  that 
great  and  momentous  subject  which  now  en- 
gages our  attention,  ought  not  to  be  caught 
at,  criticized,  and  examined,  for  the  purpose  of, 
injuring  the  great  work  which  we  all  have  at 
heart,  and  about  which  we  ought  all  to  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  Btttlee.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misun- 
derstood, so  far  as  regards  my  course  on  this 
subject.  I  never  have  said  that  I  was  opposed 
to  such  a  committee,  permanently,  nor  do  I 
rise  to  say  it  now,  or  to  make  any  strictures  on 
the  mode  of  organizing  the  committee,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Committees  of  all  kinds  are  usually 
made  up  in  the  way  which  he  has  indicated. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  objection  to  this 
committee  being  organized  at  this  time,  and  I 
persevere  in  that  objection ;  for  I  take  it  that 
if  the  committee  is  now  organized  as  contem- 
plated, there  must  be  referred  to  it  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  FooTE.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  bear 
with  me  while  I  state,  that  the  resolution  is  so 
worded  that  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  alone  to  be  referred 
to  that  committee.  I  stated  distinctly  that  the 
object  was  to  allow  the  debate  to  go  on  upon 
the  other  questions ;  and  permit  me  further  to 
say,  that  if  we  can  get  a  plan  for  a  general  ad- 
justment— as  I  have  no  doubt  we  can — the 
debate  now  in  progress  on  the  various  reso- 
lutions, can  have  further  progress  on  the  prac- 
tical plan  to  be  proposed,  and  can  be  much 
more  profitably  carried  on  than  now. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  Then  I  am  to  understand  the 
honorable  Senator  as  only  intending  to  refer 
the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
He  must  see  very  readily  that  the  other  gentle- 
men will  move  to  refer  their  resolutions  to  the 
same  committee  immediately.  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  they  will  severally  make  such  a 
motion  as  soon  as  the  committee  is  raised. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  will  doubtless 
move  to  refer  his  proposition,  and  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  the  Senator  from  JSTew 
Hampshire  will  move  to  refer  his  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. The  committee  will  go  there  with  in- 
structions, and  thus  trammelled — 

Mr.  FooTE.  "While  I  move  to  refer  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, I  expressly  propose  that  this  committee 
shall  investigate  the  whole  subject,  and  en- 
deavor to  propose  some  plan  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  whole  matter.  They  will  consider 
the  subject  in  all  the  bearings  and  aspects 
which  it  presents.  I  cannot  see  any  necessity 
to  oppose  it.  Certainly,  if  a  motion  were  made 
here  to  refer  the  Wilmot  proviso .  to  a  com- 
mittee of  compromise,  it  would  be  so  absurd  a 
proposition,  that  every  man  of  sense  would  vote 
it  down  at  once. 

Mr.  BtJTLEE.  I  shall  sit  down  with  a  single 
remark.  Though  I  am  not  ultimately  opposed 
to  the  committee,  I  would  prefer  that  it  should 
be  made  up  after  the  discussion.  That  has 
been  my  view.  I  would  not  interfere  with  any 
suggestion  of  this  kind  from  any  opposition  to 
what  may  be  supposed  a  satisfactory,  and, 
I  hope,  an  honorable  adjustment  of  this  matter ; 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  when  I  hear 
the  word  compromise  used  so  often,  and  see  all 
the  motions  of  compromise  coming  from  one 
source — the  South — not  one  proposed  from  the 
other  portions  of  this  Confederacy,  except  so 
far  as  the  very  honorable  feeling  which  has 
been  indicated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — I  have  some  little  fear  on 
the  subject,  and  am  afraid  that  any  proposi- 
tion, brought  in  by  such  a  committee,  would 
be  liable  to  many  objections,  and  might  go 
forth  to  the  public  rather  as  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion than  of  pacification. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject ;  but  as  the  hour  for  proceeding  to 
the  order  of  the  day  has  arrived,  and  as  I  am 
unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Tubnby,)  I 


move  that  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject be  postponed  until  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  postpone,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 


Wednesday,  March  13. 
Slavery — Select  Committee. 

The  YioE  Pbesident.  The  time  having  ar- 
rived for  the  special  order  of  the  day,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
res61utions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  moved 
to  refer  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Bbeeibn".  As  I  understand  the  resolution 
now  presented  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  it  does  not  specify  the  resolu- 
tions which  are  to  be  referred. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  did  specify  them  in  my  mo- 
tion. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Senator  will  rec- 
ollect that  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  were  under  consideration  when  the 
motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  refer  them. 

Mr.  Baldwiit.  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

"  Except  the  sixth  resolution,  which  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  ivith  instruotions 
to  report  a  bill  in  conformity  with  said  resolution." 

The  sixth  resolution  is  in  these  words  : 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  recently  formed 
by  the  people  of  the  western  portion  of  California, 
and  presented  to  Congress  by  the  President,  on  tlie 
13th  day  of  February,  1850,  be  accepted,  and  that 
they  be  admitted  into  the  Union  aa  a  State  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  all  respects  with  the  original 
States. 

Mr.  Bkntoit.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut yield  the  fioor  for  one  moment  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.     I  will. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  mind  has  been  directed  to 
the  same  point  as  that  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  was  for  proposing  an 
amendment  in  the  same  terms,  but  I  afterward 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  sure,  and 
of  keeping  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
California  wholly  unmixed  with  every  thing 
that  is  going  on  here,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  slavery,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
offer  the  amendment  in  this  shape  : 

"But  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  he  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  said  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  any  thing  which  relates  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  California  into  the  Union." 

The  ViOE  Peesident.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  accept  that  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin.     I  accept  it,  sir. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  modified  as  fol- 
lows  

Mr.  Cass.    Mr.  President 
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Mr.  Webster.  Will  the  member  from  Michi- 
gan permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Cass.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Wbbstee.  The  distinguished  member 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oass)  is  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  oppose  this  resolution  of  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Mississippi,  if  anybody 
thinks  it  necessary,  or  would  be  useful.  But, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  sir,  and  from  what  we 
have  all  seen  and  heard,  within  the  last  month, 
my  own  persuasion  is,  that  no  beneiit  is  likely 
to  arise  from  any  attempt  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  ques- 
tions now  in  agitation.  I  see  no  hope  that  such 
a  series  of  resolutions  would  pass  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress.  At  the  close  of  my  remarks  on 
Thursday,  I  signified  that  I  should  take  an  op- 
portunity, as  early  as  might  be  convenient,  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  others,  to  say  what 
I  had  to  say  on  the  subject  immediately  em- 
braced by  the  resolution  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Territories,  (Mr.  Dottg- 
LAS,)  and  the  amendment  proposed  to  it  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton.) Upon  the  direct  subject  of  the  admission 
of  California,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have 
not  a  particle  of  doubt.  I  am  clear  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  true  course — and  the  only 
course  of  proceeding  efficiently — ^is  to  keep 
that  measure  separate ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  California  exactly  as 
she  presents  herself,  with  her  boundaries  pre- 
cisely as  they  are ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  very 
short  course  of  observations  addressed  to  the 
Senate,  to  show,  that  if  the  question  were  now 
here  before  us,  and  we  were  ourselves  to  pre- 
scribe boundaries  for  California,  we  could  not 
make  any  boundaries  for  that  State  better  than 
are  provided  for  by  her  own  constitution.  In 
order  to  make  out  this,  I  propose  to  say  some- 
thing upon  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
appropriately  belong  to  the  question  of  the 
boundaries  of  States  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  In  short,  I  incline  to  think  it  expedient 
— quite  expedient — to  proceed  in  that  course 
of  legislation  which  the  President  has  suggested, 
in  his  message  transmitting  the  constitution  of 
California. 

Mr.  Cass.  On  this  subject,  sir,  I  agree  pre- 
cisely with  what  was  said  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay.)  I  shall 
vote  for  the  reference.  I  should  vote  for  almost 
any  proposition  that  had  the  appearance  of 
bringing  this  country  into  harmony  upon  this 
perplexing  question — almost  any  proposition 
that  may  be  submitted,  that  has  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  result.  I  do  not  see  any 
possible  objection  to  this  course.  It  commits 
no  one.  It  is  simply  an  instruction  to  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  what  can  be  done. 

It  does  not  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  at  all.  Its  discussions,  its  debates,  its 
votes,  will  go  on,  as  though  this  question  had 
not  been  submitted  to  a  committee.    It  is  one 


chance  more  for  terminating  this  fearful  contro- 
versy. I  agree,  too,  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  that  my  hopes  are  not  strong  as  to 
any  favorable  result  to  grow  out  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  chances  have  been  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  vote  taken  on  yesterday.  If  that 
vote  contained  any  indication  of  the  feeling  in 
this  chamber,  with  regard  to  the  committee 
itself,  and  the  benefit  to  result  from  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  I  can  anticipate  very  little 
good  from  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  relative  to  the  resolu- 
tions prepared  with  great  care,  and  submitted 
with  great  good  sense  and  excellent  good  feeling 
such  as  have  always  distinguished  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell.)  For  myself,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  my  views  wiU  be 
upon  this  whole  matter.  They  are  not  yet 
formed.  I  say,  merely,  that  this  course  holds 
out  one  hope  the  more,  and  is,  therefore,  well 
worthy  of  adoption.  So  far  as  respects  the 
proposition  connected  with  Texas,  I  am  myself 
prepared  to  consider  it  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  liberality.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell)  has  said,  that  a  doubt 
has  been  suggested  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  Senate,  and  perhaps  of  the  country, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Texas  guarantees.  I 
believed  that  that  gentleman  was  wholly  in  er- 
ror. I  am  "sorry  to  find,  from  various  indica- 
tions here,  that  he  was  not.  For  myself,  with- 
out going  into  the  great  question  at  all,  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  that  as  long  as  I  have  a  vote 
to  give,  I  will  faithfully  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  articles  of  annexation ;  and  I  wiU  not  look 
behind  their  guarantees.  I  wiU  abide  by  them, 
and  I  am  prepared  at  all  times  to  say  so. 

But  however  this  proposition  may  terminate, 
I  think  the  country  is  under  lasting  obligation 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  efforts 
to  terminate  the  existing  difficulties.  While  he 
has  proved  himself  true  to  his  own  section  of 
the  country,  he  has  proved  himself  true  to  the 
whole  country.  He  has  stood  up  manfully  for 
the  rights  of  the  South,  but  he  has  stood  up, 
also,  for  the  obligations  of  the  constitution. 
And  I  must  say,  too,  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
an  instance  of  greater  moral  courage  than  has 
been  displayed  by  him.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  occupies,  we  all 
know,  a  high  position  in  the  country ;  and  from 
the  zeal,  and  energy,  and  ability,  with  which 
he  has  long  advocated  the  cause  of  the  South, 
he  has  almost  rendered  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  southern  opinions.  When,  in  the  name 
of  that  section  of  country,  he  advanced  claims 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would  have  presented 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  these  difiiculties,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  came  forward  to  disavow  the  senti- 
ments thus  advanced.  He  came  as  a  messenger 
of  peace,  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for 
this  noble  effort.  I  must  confess,  my  own  im- 
pressions agreed  with  the  impressions  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi.    I  thought 
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the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
■was  calculated  to  produce  most  unfavorable 
results. 

I  listened,  Mr.  President,  with  great  regret, 
to  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoiin.)  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  criticize  it — my  great  respect  for  that 
gentleman  will  prevent  me  from  doing  so.  I 
will  merely  say,  that  there  was  a  strange  collec- 
tion of  facts,  as  well  as  a  strange  collocation 
of  them,  and  that  these  were  followed  by 
strange  conclusions.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say,  and  I  imagine  this  feeling  is  general 
in  the  Senate,  that  a  sombre  hue  pervaded  his 
whole  speech,  in  consequence  of  its  being  pre- 
pared in  the  recesses  of  a  sick  chamber.  Had 
he  been  able  to  walk  abroad  in  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  felt  the  breezes  blowing  upon  him, 
I  am  sure  his  remarks  would  not  have  been  as 
gloomy,  nor  the  results  as  desponding.  "We 
have  all  felt  this,  sir,  and  know  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  him. 

I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator;  but  there 
was  one  expression,  I  remember,  which  grated 
harshly  upon  my  ear.  He  denominated  Wash- 
ington the  illustrious  southerner  !  Not  the  re- 
nowned warrior — not  the  eminent  statesman — 
not  the  distinguished  citizen — -not  the  great 
American — not  the  beloved  Virgiaian — but  the 
illustrious  southerner !  Our  Washington — the 
Washington  of  our  whole  country — receives  in 
this  Senate  the  epithet  of  "  southerner,"  as  if 
the  glory  of  his  name  and  fame  could  be  di- 
vided or  assigned  to  a  single  section  of  his  be- 
loved country — as  if  that  great  man,  whose 
distingaished  characteristic  was  his  attachment 
to  his  country,  and  his  whole  country,  who  was 
so  well  known,  and  who,  more  than  any  one, 
deprecated  all  sectional  feeling  and  all  sectional 
action — loved  Georgia  better  than  he  loved 
New  Hampshire,  because  he  happened  to  be 
born  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Potomac.  I 
repeat,  sir,  that  I  heard  with  great  pain,  that 
expression  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  heard  the  disavowal  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Footk)  with  the  more 
gratification,  because  it  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  which,  though 
it  did  not  remove  my  apprehensions,  certainly 
diminished  them.  If  the  impression  which  I, 
as  well  as  many  others,  received,  respecting  the 
nature  of  these  propositions,  was  correct,  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  "  God  hath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom  and  finished  it,"  announced 
with  no  more  certainty  to  the  wondering  king  of 
Babylon  the  destruction  of  his  empire,  and  the 
termination  of  his  life,  than  would  these  propo- 
sitions— ^if  the  continuance  of  our  Union  de- 
pended upon  their  adoption — have  announced 
that,  "  God  hath  numbered  our  Republic  and 
finished  it,"  To  what  new  Medes  and  Persians 
we  should  have  been  delivered,  is  known  only 


to  Him  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. 

We  have  been  three  months  here,  and  what 
have  we  done  ?  Nothing.  We  have  not  passed 
a  single  law  of  the  least  national  importance. 
We  have  occupied  the  whole  time  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  no  practical  result 
has  been  attained ;  and  present  appearances  do 
not  indicate  that  such  a  result  is  near.  But, 
though  we  have  done  nothing,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  some  things  cannot  be  done.  We 
have  ascertained  (I  think  I  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty) that  no  Wilmot  proviso  can  be  passed 
through  this  Congress.  That  measure  is  dead. 
It  is  the  latest,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  last,  attempt 
that  will  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  self-government  within  the  limits  of  this 
Republic.  I  think  we  may  also  say,  that  no 
Missouri  compromise  line  can  pass,  and  that  no 
one  expects  or  desires  that  it  should  pass. 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  compromise 
line  ?  Allow  me  to  read  the  law  which  estab- 
lished it : 

"  Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all 
that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  that  provision  ?  It  is  inter- 
vention north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  and  non- 
intervention south  of  that  line.  Why,  sir, 
there  is  not  one  southern  Senator  on  this  floor, 
and  not  one  southern  member  of  the  other 
house,  nor  indeed  a  southern  man  who  under- 
stands the  subject,  who  would  accept  that  line 
as  a  proper  settlement  of  this  question. 

Mr.  FooTE,  (in  his  seat.)    I  would  not. 

Mr.  Cass.  Why,  sir,  the  whole  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  of  non-intervention  is  taken 
away  by  it  at  once.  Why,  sir,  putting  out  of 
view  the  constitutional  objections  to  such  an 
arrangement,  it  gives  the  South  nothing,  while 
it  prohibits  the  people  north  of  36°  30'  from 
exercising  their  own  will  upon  the  subject. 
The  true  doctrine  of  non-intervention  leaves 
the  whole  question  to  the  people,  and  does  not 
divide  their  right  of  decision  by  a  parallel  of 
latitude.  If  they  choose  to  have  slavery  north 
of  that  line,  they  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Oalhotju,  (in  his  seat.)  We  are  very 
competent  to  judge  of  that  matter  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cass.  Is  there  a  Senator  on  this  floor 
who  would  accept  of  a  proposition  to  apply  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  to  a  part  of  the 
territory,  leaving  to  the  people  of  the  other 
portion  to  do  as  they  please  ?  No,  sir ;  there 
is  not  a  southern  Senator  here  who  would  vote 
for  it.  I  will  tell  yon,  what  would  be  voted 
for,  has  abeady  been  announced — a  law  decla- 
ratory, mandatory,  or  permissory,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  slavery  south  of  the  line  of  36° 
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30'.  The  distinguished  Seaator  from  South 
Caroliua  might  be  willing  to  accept  a  declara- 
tion that  slavery  does  now  exist,  or  that  it  shall 
exist,  or  may  exist,  south  of  a  certain  line ;  but 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  Senator  from  the 
South  would  be  willing  to  abandon  the  ground 
of  non-intervention,  without  some  provision 
like  that. 

Mr.  PooTB.  Permit  me  freely  to  say,  that  I 
would  no  sooner  vote  for  a  southern  Wilmot 
proviso  than  I  would  for  a  northern  one.  I 
rely,  and  am  content  to  rely,  upon  the  consti- 
tution. I  was  not  convinced  by  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  of  the  ne- 
cessity or  expediency  of  going  further  than 
that.  I  rely  with  entire  confidence,  upon  our 
rights  under  the  constitution,  and  the  treaty 
by  which  the  territories  were  acquired.  I  ask 
for  no  legislation  upon  the  subject,  but  simply 
that  the  whole  matter  be  let  alone.  I  ask 
nothing  but  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 

Mr.  Oass.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  argue 
this  point.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  what  the 
law  is,  is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  ju- 
diciary ;  but  what  the  law  shall  be,  belongs  to 
the  legislative  department  to  declare.  If  we 
have  the  power  to  pass  a  law  declaring  the 
existence  of  slavery,  which  is  to  be  attended 
with  any  practical  result,  we  necessarily  pos- 
sess jurisdiction  over  the  whole  subject-matter. 
We  have  the  same  power  to  pass  a  mandatory 
law,  commanding  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  a 
declaratory  one,  recognizing  its  existence.  And 
I  will  appeal  to  every  Senator,  northern  or 
southern,  eastern  or  western,  if  there  is  any 
probability,  I  may  say,  possibility — of  such  a 
law  passing  this  Congress  ?  ITo  one  asks  it — no 
one  expects  it.  The  Missouri  compromise  line 
is,  therefore,  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the 
"Wilmot  proviso.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  any  way  applicable  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  though  it  was  applicable  to  the  coun- 
try when  it  was  established,  because  slavery 
was  then  an  existing  institution,  and  it  was  left 
in  force  south  of  36°  30'.  Insuperable  objec- 
tions, therefore,  exist  to  such  an  arrangement, 
where  the  condition  of  the  country  is  entirely 


Well,  then,  Mr.  President,  if  these  things  are 
impossible — if  they  cannot  be  done — it  remains 
to  inquire  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  do. 

My  own  opinion  is,  sir,  that  we  should  take 
up  the  bill  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves, 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am 
disposed  to  suspend  all  our  discussions,  and  to 
lay  aside  all  other  business,  with  a  view  to  act 
upon  that  bill,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and 
to  pass  it  in  such  form  as  would  be  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  this  body.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  South  feels  most  acutely,  and 
in  regard  to  which  it  has  the  most  serious  cause 
of  complaint.  I  have  heard  but  one  man  in 
this  body  deny  the  existence  of  this  evil,  or  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  providing  an  adequate 
remedy. 

The  act  of  1793  provided  that  the  State  ma- 


gistrates in  the  various  cities  and  countries  of 
the  Union  should  carry  that  law  into  effect. 
This  provision  has  been  since  rendered  nuga- 
tory, as  these  officers  wiU  not  now  act,  and 
consequently  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
alone  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  They 
are  not  enough  for  that  purpose,  and  the  law, 
therefore,  requires  an  amendment.  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  provide 
the  necessary  means  of  carrying  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  into  full  effect.  Such  a 
procedure  would  have  the  very  best  effect  upon 
the  South  at  this  time.  It  would  be  a  pledge 
of  our  sincerity,  and  of  our  desire  to  do  justice 
to  that  great  section  of  our  common  country. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Sewaed,)  he  intimated  his  belief  that  it 
was  immoral  to  carry  into  effect  the  provision 
of  the  constitution  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive 
slaves.  That,  sir,  is  a  very  strange  view  of  the 
duties  of  a  Senator  in  this  body.  No  man 
should  come  here  who  believes  that  ours  is  an 
immoral  constitution;  no  man  should  come 
here,  and,  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath, 
promise  to  support  an  immoral  constitution. 
No  man  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
it.  He  may  live  in  this  country,  and  believe 
what  he  chooses  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  he  has  no  right,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
seek  office,  and  obtain  it,  and  then  talk  about 
its  being  so  immoral  that  he  cannot  fulfil  its 
obligations.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
has  sworn  to  support  the  constitution,  fairly  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect;  and  no  man 
can  stand  up  before  his  fellow-citizens  and 
maintain  any  other  doctrine,  whatever  reasons 
he  may  urge  in  his  vindication. 

In  one  of  the  most  disingenuous  portions  of 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Sewabd) — ^which  itself  was  one  of 
the  most  disingenuous  I  have  ever  heard — he 
speaks  of  "  slavery  having  a  reliable  and  ac- 
commodating ally  in  a  party  of  the  free  States," 
and  he  says  he  "  bears  witness  to  its  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  slavery." 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York,  if 
he  believes  there  is  a  man  in  this  Senate  from 
the  North,  whose  course  is  influenced  by  his 
fidelity  to  slavery ;  and  if  he  does,  what  right 
he  has  to  cast  odium  upon  gentlemen  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  high  duties  which 
belong  to  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Sewaed.  The  Senator  addresses  a  ques- 
tion to  me,  and  I  rise  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  answer  it.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson  who 
said  that  the  natural  ally  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  was  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  I 
have  heard  it  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  believe  it.  I  assail  the  mo- 
tives of  no  Senator.  I  am  not  to  be  drawn 
into  personal  altercations  by  any  interrogatories 
addressed  to  me.  I  acknowledge  the  patriot- 
ism, the  wisdom,  the  purity  of  every  member 
of  this  body.  I  never  have  assailed  the  motives 
of  honorable  Senators  in  any  instance,  I  never 
shall.    When  my  own  are  assailed,  I  stand  upon 
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toy  own  position.  My  life  and  acts  must  speak 
for  me.  I  shall  not  be  my  own  defender  or 
advocate. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  saying  Mr.  Jefferson  asserted 
that  the  northern  Democracy  was  the  natural 
ally  of  slavery  ?    He  never  said  such  a  vford. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  will  not  touch  upon  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  win  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  relation  to  another  point — and  that  is, 
if  he  meant  it  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, or  whoever  may  have  used  it,  intended  ? 
The  one  was  intended  as  a  commendation  for 
their  attachment  to  constitutional  principles — 
the  other  as  a  slur  upon  a  great  party. 

Mr.  Sewaed.  I  answer  promptly  and  freely ; 
I  had  no  purpose  of  casting  reproach  upon,  or 
of  reflecting  upon,  any  member  of  this  body, 
or  upon  any  person  anywhere.  The  remark  had 
no  such  connection.  I  ask  leave  now  to  say,  that 
such  as  I  described,  is,  in  my  view,  the  political 
organization  of  the  parties  of  this  country ; 
that  slavery  has  the  support,  the  toleration 
(given  honestly,  and  from  patriotic  motives,  I 
admit)  of  the  party  to  which  I  referred ;  and 
that  its  alliance  with  slavery  constitutes  its 
tower  of  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
party  to  which  I  belong,  is  a  party  which  is 
more  distinctly  identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  sentiment  of  freedom  or  emancipation,  and 
therefore  it  is  weaker  in  its  alliances  with  the 
South.  I  again  disavow,  as  I  always  shall,  any 
reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  Senators  here. 
I  know  the  motives  which  govern  me.  I  have 
no  reason  to  question — I  never  do  question — 
the  motives  of  others  with  whom  I  am  asso- 
ciated. 

Mr.  Dawson,  (interposing.)  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  inquire  if  I  understood  him  to  say 
this :  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs  ?  I  want  to  know 
if  he  claims  to  belong  to  the  Whig  party  ? 
(Laughter.)  If  he  does,  it  will  be  known  to 
every  true  Whig  that  I  do  not  belong  to  his 
party ;  and  I  hope  that  when  he  speaks  for  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  he  will  not  put  un- 
der his  banner  the  Whig  party  of  the  United 
States,  the  conservative  party  of  this  country, 
together  with  the  Democratic  party,  which  I 
admit  to  be  conservative  too. 

Mr.  Sewaed.  I  will  not  detain  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  with  categorical  replies 
to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Dawson.)  I 
pretend  to  speak  no  man's  sentiments,  and  for 
no  man  but  myself.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  My  duty  is  to  promote  the  welfare,  in- 
terest, and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  hold,  that  I  can  do  so  in  no 
effectual  way  by  going  alone  and  independent. 
That  is  always  the  error  of  schismatics.  There- 
fore, in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  ally  myself 
to  such  a  party  as  I  find  most  approximate 
to  the  principles  and  sentiments  that  I  enter- 
tain. I  win  do  the  Whig  party  the  justice  or 
the  injustice  to  say,  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  it  all  my  active  life ;  and  I  wUl  do  it  the 


great  disservice  to  say,  that  no  matter  what 
may  happen,  and  who  may  put  me  under  the 
ban,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  leave  it,  however  in- 
dividuals may  disown  me  or  the  principles  I 
maintain.  I  shall  adhere  to  it,  because  I  think, 
of  the  two  great  parties  it  is  the  most  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  emancipation.  I 
wiU,  however,  do  the  Whig  party  the  justice, 
if  it  be  such,  to  say  that  these  sentiments  of 
mine  upon  that  point,  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  that  party  throughout 
the  whole  country — that  I  do  not  profess  to 
speak  for  it,  but  for  myself  alone.  I  have, 
however,  great  hopes  that  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  party  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  progress, 
to  which  I  refer,  and  ultimately  all  parties,  will 
come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusions  which 
•are  the  guide  and  governing  principles  of  my 
own  conduct. 

Mr.  Oass,  (resuming.)  I  was  going  to  remark 
that,  with  respect  to  the  creed  of  the  Whig 
party,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  it  is  a  matter  with  which  I  have  no 
concern ;  but  with  respect  to  progress,  I  have 
something  to  say.  My  progress  is  within  the 
constitution.  My  age  of  progress  is  circum- 
scribed there.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  going  out  of  it,  I  do  not  believe  in  his  pro- 
gress at  all.  No,  sir  1  My  object  is  to  support 
the  constitution  which,  under  God,  is  the  source 
of  our  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Sewaed,  (in  his  seat.)    That  is  mine. 

Mr.  Oass.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
says,  that  also  is  hU  object.  If  it  is,  I  think  he 
has  a  very  strange  way  of  showing  it,  by  pro- 
nouncing it  immoral,  and  denying  the  validity 
of  its  obligations.  It  would  last  scarcely  a  day, 
if  that  Senator,  with  this  avowed  principle  of 
action,  had  the  direction  of  the  Government.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  would  be  dissolved  immedi- 
ately, but  the  seeds  of  dissolution  would  be 
sown,  and  would  ripen  into  a  harvest  of  mis- 
fortune as  speedily  as  the  rankest  vegetation 
gains  maturity  under  a  tropical  sun. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DotroLAs)  has  the  floor  to-day,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  that  arrangement.  I 
have  not  concluded  my  remarks,  and  I  would 
move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
this  subject  until  to-morrow,  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Calhoiot.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and,  as  it  is  in  reference  to  a  point 
of  some  importance,  I  desire  that  what  I  say 
shall  go  out  with  his  remarks.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  state  of  my  health  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter  fully  into  the  argument,  and 
that  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  economiz- 
ing my  words,  as  well  as  my  strength. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  could  not  have 
heard  me  with  more  regret,  make  the  declara- 
tion to  which  he  has  alluded,  than  I  have  heard 
him  this  morning  make  the  declaration  which 
he  has  made.  Sir,  the  Senator  and  myself  have 
two  distinct  and  different  conceptions  as  to  the 
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mode  of  saving  this  Union.  His  wliole  course 
has  been  a  course  of  palliatives.  And,  sir,  of 
all  courses,  that  is  far  the  worst.  "Why,  sir,  you 
might  as  well  treat  a  cancer,  that  is  about  strik- 
ing into  a  vital  part,  with  palliatives,  as  to  treat 
this  question  with  palliatives.  No,  sir!  my 
idea  has  been  from  the  first,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
ease that  would  be  fatal  if  not  finally  arrested ; 
and  I  have  acted  upon  that  impression.  If  I  am 
wrong,  it  is  because  the  impression  is  wrong ; 
and  in  order  to  arrest  it,  it  is  necessary  at  every 
stage  of  it,  to  understand  the  real  causes  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  causes  by  which 
it  endangers  the  Union.  In  my  late  speech, 
which  the  Senator  has  heard  with  such  pro- 
found regret — and  I  am  amazed  that  my  mean- 
ing should  be  so  utterly  misunderstood  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Michigan — I  stated 
simply,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  what 
would  certainly,  according  to  my  judgment, 
save  the  Union,  promote  conciliation,  and  restore 
harmony  and  good  feeling  throughout  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  That  was  the  amount  of 
what  I  said.  Now,  I  ask,  can  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  South  is  safe,  while  one  portion 
of  the  community  hold  entire  possession  of  the 
power  of  the  Government,  to  wield  it  for  their 
own  benefit,  in  any  manner  they  please,  and 
while  they  see  fit  to  interfere  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  ?  Can  any  man  believe 
that  the  South  is  safe  while  this  state  of  things 
exists  ?  No  man  can  say  that  he  beheves  it.  I 
do  not,  at  least ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  wonder 
of  the  honorable  Senator  npon  that  point  may 
cease.  But  the  Senator  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  requisition  of  giving  us  a 
new  constitutional  gurantee.  Well,  that  very 
declaration  goes  to  show — 

Mr.  Cass.  The  honorable  Senator  entirely 
mistakes.  I  certainly  did  not  say  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  Caihoun.  I  said,  in  my  remarks  the 
other  day,  that  such  amendment  in  the  consti- 
tution must  be  made  as  would  give  to  the 
South- 
Mr.  Cass.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I 
have  not  alluded  to  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.  I  was  coming  to  it, 
however,  and  should  have  spoken  of  it  before 
concluding  my  remarks.  I  should  prefer, 
therefore,  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  should  hear  me  before  he  under- 
takes to  reply.  , 

Mr.  Calhothst.  I  understood  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  as  leading  to  that. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
will  defer  his  remarks  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  do  not  know  that  an  op- 
portunity will  then  be  afforded  me  of  saying 
what  I  desire  to  say  npon  this  point.  The  Sen- 
ator says  that  new  guarantees  cannot  be  given 
by  amendments  to  be  made  in  the  constitution. 
Sir,  I  insist  that  that  is  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional mode — it  is  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
constitution   itself.     Why,  who   ever  before 


heard  of  such  a  suggestion  as,  that  to  amend 
the  constitution,  would  be  treason?  It  shows 
a  state  of  feeling  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  inconsistent 
with  judicious  action. 

I  intended  to  branch  off  here,  and  to  show, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator,  if  this  Union  is 
ever  to  be  dissolved,  will  have  contributed  his 
fuU  share  to  its  dissolution ;  that  the  very  en- 
tanglement we  are  now  in,  originated  in  the 
last  Presidential  election,  and,  as  I  think  I  have 
demonstrated,  originated  in  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  a  violation  and  disregard 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  Whenever 
the  Senator  chooses  to  go  into  a  discussion 
upon  this  point,  I  am  ready  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  mnst  necessarily  abbreviate 
what  I  have  to  say.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor heard  me  with  painful  feelings  designate 
Washington  as  the  illustrious  Southerner. 
Why,  the  Senator  ought  to  remember,  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  take  Washington 
out  of  our  hands ;  but  it  seems  that  the  moral- 
ity of  the  present  time  is,  that  the  assailant  is 
perfectly  innocent,  and  the  assailed  the  only 
guilty  party.  Tes,  sir !  it  was  endeavored  to 
take  him  ont  of  our  hands ;  and  we  are  to  be 
stigmatized  as  disunionists,  and  his  message — 
his  farewell  address — ^to  be  quoted  against  us, 
while  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  message  bears  directly  upon  the  assail- 
ants, and  not  the  assailed.  It  was  to  meet  this, 
that  I  reminded  the  Senate  and  the  world — and 
rightly  reminded  them — that  Washington  was 
an  illustrious  Southerner ;  he  was  n9t  the  less 
an  illustrious  American ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
the  whole  proceeding  here,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  been  such  that,  if  carried  out  and 
consummated,  as  it  will  be,  unless  some  definite 
understanding  is  arrived  at,  the  end  of  the 
whole  will  be  the  holding  up  of  Washington  as 
a  miserable  slaveholder.  I  do  not  insinuate 
that  Washington  should  be  regarded  exclusively 
as  a  Southern  man ;  I  only  say,  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  him  as  an  illustrious  Southerner,  for 
he  was  a  Southern  man — a  Southern  planter — 
and  we  do  not  intend  that  he  shall  be  taken 
out  of  our  hands. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks,  I  will 
content  myself  for  the  present,  without  detain- 
ing the  Senate  further. 

Mr.  Oass.  One  word,  Mr.  President,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood :  I  have  not 
uttered  a  syllable  in  regard  to  the  constitution, 
or  the  constitutional  amendment  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
— not  a  word.  The  honorable  Senator  sup- 
posed that  I  had  arraigned  him  for  seeking  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  head ;  and  allow  me  to  tell  the 
Senator,  that  that  was  not  the  diflaculty  at 
all. 

Mr.  Calhoun.    What  was  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  The  ground  upon  which  it  was 
put  by  the  honorable  Senator  was,  that  if  a 
guarantee  were  not  given  to  the  South,  by  an 
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amendment  to  be  made  to  the  constitution,  it 
would  "be  fatal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Oalhoun.  Certainly ;  it  would,  in  the 
end,  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Oass.  But  the  honorable  Senator  said 
it  must  be  done  immediately,  or  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Oalhottm".  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  lan- 
guage I  used. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  beg  the  honorable  Senator's 
pardon ;  it  is  so  stated  in  the  speech :  "  If  the 
question  is  not  now  settled,"  says  the  Senator, 
"  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  can  ever  be  settled 
hereafter." 

Mr.  Calhoun.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Cass.  And  one  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done  is,  by  amending  the  con- 
stitution. There  were  two  points  stated  by  the 
honorable  Senator.  One  was,  that  there  must 
be  an  amendment  made  to  the  constitution — 
and  I  merely  mention  this  because  it  excited 
some  surprise  in  my  mind — and  the  other,  that 
the  admission  of  California  be  made  a  test  ques- 
tion, 

Mr.  CALHOuif.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Cass.  That  if  California  were  admitted, 
it  would  be  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Oalhotjii.  No,  sir.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  the  remarks  I  made  in  reference  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  will  read  them,  sir,  with  pleas- 
ure: 

"  If  the  question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  ever  can  hereafter  be  ;  and  we,  aa 
the  representatlrea  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  re- 
garded as  governments,  should  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue 
can  be  settled  or  not.  If  you  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to  sepa- 
rate and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we 
should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know 
what  to  do  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  sub- 
mission or  resistance.  If  you  remain  silent,  you 
will  compel  us  to  infer  what  you  intend.  In  that 
case  California  will  become  the  test  question." 

Mr.  Calhottn'.    Eead  on — read  the  whole. 

Mr.  Oass.    I  will,  sir : 

"  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that 
oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
quired territories,  with  the  intention  of  destroying, 
irretrievably,  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that 
case,  that  your  real  objects  are  power  and  aggran- 
dizement, and  infatuated  not  to  act  accordingly." 

Now,  is  there  a  Senator  here  who  does  not 
know  what  that  means  ?  I  do  not  affirm  that 
it  is  objectionable  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution.  Tar  from  it — that  is  one  of 
the  most  harmless  things  in  the  world ;  but  the 
admission  of  California,  according  to  the  honor- 
able Senator,  is  to  be  made  a  test  question ;  and 


it  went  to  my  heart's  core  when  I  heard  the 
declaration,  for  I  knew  very  well,  if  that  were 
to  be  a  test  questieu — if  such  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  South — the  Union  was  gone.  An 
immediate  amendment  of  the  constitution,  I 
consider  almost  impossible.  I  do  not  say  that 
amendments  may  not  be  made ;  but  it  should 
be  done  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
cases,  and  extreme  difficulties ;  for  if  we  com- 
mence to  make  changes  and  alterations,  he  who 
is  the  Ruler  of  nations,  alone  knows  what 
changes  may  be  made,  and  what  sort  of  a  Gov- 
ernment this  wiU  become. 

In  commenting  on  the  honorable  Senator's 
remarks,  I  have  connected  these  two  subjects — 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  now  or  at  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  point  that  was  made 
by  hhn,  that  the  admission  of  California  was 
to  be  a  test  question. 

Mr.  Oalhoutst.  I  must  say  there  has  been  a 
strong  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  honorable  Senator,  to  misconstrue  my  ex- 
pressions— and  plain  expressions  they  are.  The 
Senator  says  I  asserted,  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  follow  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  did  not  assert  that.  I  stated  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  a  test  question ;  but  I 
leave  it  to  my  constitutents  to  determine  what 
course  they  will  take.  Let  the  gentleman  give 
the  words  I  used,  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by 
them ;  but  he  must  not  expect  me  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  interpretation  of  them.  "Well, 
in  regard  to  the  word  "  now,"  I  did  not  intend 
to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  amend- 
ment must  be  made  instanter,  but  that  an  indi- 
cation should  be  given  now,  that  such  amend- 
ment would  be  agreed  to,  and  let  it  then  be 
carried  through  the  ordinary  process. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  promise  not  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  long.  Senators  will 
perceive  that  my  position  is  rather  a  peculiar 
one.  I  am  certainly  exposed  to  misapprehen- 
sion, in  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  do 
not  make  some  explanation.  He  undertakes  to 
express  surprise  at  the  course  I  have  pursued, 
in  protesting  against  certain  portions  of  his 
speech  the  other  day,  when  he  must  know,  that 
there  are  but  few  persons,  here  or  anywhere, 
who  do  not  understand  the  speech  of  the  hon- 
orable Senator  precisely  as  I  understand  it — 
nor  a  member  of  the  other  House  who  did  not 
understand  it  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  I  have 
only  declared  what  is  the  plain  interpretation 
of  the  speech.  But  the  honorable  Senator  is 
surprised  that  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  guard- 
ing myself,  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
this  great  contest,  against  that  misconstruction 
of  our  motives  and  plans,  which  I  did  believe 
■vyonld  arise  in  the  public  mind,  if  no  seasonable 
effort  were  made  to  guard  against  it.  Why,  sir, 
I  hoped,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  in  giving  the 
honorable  Senator  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
that  a  ready  explanation  would  be  affiarded, 
that  would  satisfy  the  country.  But  I  must 
say,  his  explanation  was  not  entirely  satisfao- 
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tory  to  me  or  to  others ;  for  what  do  we  now 
hear  from  the  honorable  Senator  ?  He  frankly 
avows  that  he  did  not  intend  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional issue — a  new  issue — without  consulting 
other  Senators  from  the  South,  who  were 
equally  involved  in  this  contest,  with  himself, 
and  who  were  entitled  to  be  conferred  with, 
before  so  important  a  movement  was  hazarded. 
This  issue  has  not  been  openly  made  known  to 
any  portion  of  the  South ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
here,  besides  the  honorable  Senator  himself, 
able  at  this  moment  to  make  known  the  precise 
constitutional  amendment  at  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  is  aiming.  I  have  said,  and 
must  continue  to  say,  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, throughout  this  proceedmg,  has  not  acted 
with  his  accustomed  discretion,  and,  without 
intending  it,  has  done  serious  injustice  to  some 
of  his  most  confiding  friends,  in  undertaking  to 
make  an  issue  of  this  sort — of  this  vital  charac- 
ter— without  consulting  them  beforehand.  To 
speak  plainly,  I  almost  felt  that  a  noose  was  put 
around  my  neck,  while  asleep,  and  without  hav- 
ing antecedently  obtained  my  consent.  Never 
did  the  honorable  Senator,  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, announce  the  necessity  of  raising  this  new 
issue ;  and  the  whole  country  will  be  found  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  it.  Now,  sir,  what  would 
be  the  probable  effect  of  tlie  honorable  Senator's 
conduct  in  this  affair,  had  I  not  interposed  in 
the  manner  now  complained  of?  The  honor- 
able Senator  has  had  it  in  his  power  for  several 
years  past,  to  jiropose  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  of  which  he  seems  now  solicitous  ; 
but  he  has  made  no  such  movement,  nor  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  do  so  at  any  future  time. 
He  knows  well,  that  the  meeting  of  the  great 
Nashville  Convention  is  but  little  more  than 
two  months  distant,  and  that,  meanwhile,  this 
contest  between  the  free  and  slave  States  of  the 
Union,  is  waxing  still  warmer  and  more  warm 
— that  the  excitement  on  the  unadjusted  ques- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  intense. 
Yet  he  has  deliberately  undertaken  to  throw 
this  new  issue  before  the  country,  when  he 
knows  that  it  is  only  calculated  to  increase  our 
difficulties,  add  to  the  existing  irritation,  and 
postpone,  if  not  utterly  defeat,  all  satisfactory 
settlement.  Meanwhile,  the  honorable  Senator 
is  not  only  engaged  in  thus  obstructing  all  com- 
promise, but  is  heard  to  denounce  the  very 
name  of  compromise.  He  is  actively  opposing, 
at  this  moment,  the  raising  of  the  committee 
of  thirteen,  proposed  by  me. 

Now  he  must  know,  that  if,  in  the  next  two 
months,  something  is  not  done,  the  Nashville 
Convention  wUl  have  all  the  questions,  which 
are  at  present  the  subject  of  discussion  here, 
before  that  high  tribunal  for  final  decision — at 
least  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned.  Does 
he  not  perceive,  that  the  very  delay  which  he 
is  now  producing,  may  devolve  upon  that  body 
a  most  fearful  responsibility,  only  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  consistently  with  Southern  honor 
and  Southern,  safety  ?    Suppose  the  excitement 


to  which  I  have  alluded  continue  its  progress, 
and  that  certain  healing  influences  had  not  been 
interposed — as  I  rejoice  that  they  have  been — 
suppose  no  such  conciliatory  and  patriotic 
speeches  as  have  emanated  from  gentlemen  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  had  been  made — I 
appeal  to  the  Senator,  and  to  all  men,  if  the 
Nashville  Convention  had  been  permitted  to 
assemble,  with  this  new  issue  submitted  to 
them  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  honorable  Senator's  in- 
fluence would  have  been  potential  enough  to 
induce  the  convention  to  demand  that  such  a 
change  in  the  constitution  as  he  desires  should 
be  accorded?  Had  such  a  demand  as  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  been  made,  does 
not  the  Senator  well  know  that  it  would  have 
been,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
wholly  impossible  to  be  effected?  And  had 
the  demand  been  formally  made  and  refused, 
does  he  doubt — does  any  one  doubt — that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  would  have  occurred  ? 
I  do  not  charge  improper  motives  to  the  honor- 
able Senator — I  never  have  done  so ;  yet  I  hold 
it  not  improper  for  me  to  express  surprise,  that 
the  honorable  Senator  should  have  failed  to 
place  the  only  interpretation  upon  his  own 
words  of  which  they  seemed  susceptible.  The 
Senator  knows  that  no  man  is  more  devoted  to 
the  South  than  I  am ;  but  I  admit  the  right  of 
no  man  to  make  a  grave  issue  for  the  people 
whom  I  represent  here,  or  for  myself,  without 
consulting  either  them  or  me,  especially  if,  ia 
my  judgment,  that  issue  not  only  puts  the 
Union  in  serious  and  unnecessaiy  danger, 
(whether  intended  or  not,)  but  subjects  the 
cause,  which  I  have  been  so  long  endeavoring 
to  sustain,  to  certain  overthrow. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  exer- 
cised by  him,  in  allowing  me  this  opportunity 
of  explanation. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not  intend 
to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, or  now  to  enter  into  any  discussion  or 
argument,  but  merely  to  say  that  when  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  delivered  his 
speech,  I  did  not  understand  it  as  it  has  been 
construed  in  the  debate  of  this  morning.  The 
Senator  said,  that  to  finally  and  forever  settle 
this  question,  certain  things  were  necessary, 
which  the  North  could  easily  provide.  This  I 
believed.  These  certain  things  were,  he  said, 
to  do  justice,  by  conceding  to  the  South  an 
equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory — so  I 
think  :  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipula- 
tions relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  to  be  faithfully 
fulfilled;  to  cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave 
question — these  I  think  necessary  to  insure 
tranquillity  :  to  provide,  by  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  for  a  restoration  to  the  South  of 
the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  herself 
before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections 
was  destroyed.  Events,  however  unwillingly, 
have  forced  upon  me  the  conviction,  that  such 
additional  protection,  if  not  now,  will  become 
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necessary.  What  that  amendment  shonld  be, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  desired,  I  did  not,  nor  do 
I  now,  know.  He  says,  several  were  thought 
of.  When  the  constitution  was  made,  each 
section  had  the  power  to  protect  itself,  by  its 
numerical  strength,  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
General  Government.  But  if  we  reach  a  period 
in  the  progress  of  the  country,  when  one  sec- 
tion cannot  protect  itself  against  the  manifested, 
settled  hostility  of  another — when  the  rights  of 
the  minoi'ity  become  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
self-sustaining,  powerful  majority — then  it  be- 
comes requisite  that  the  compact  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  that  protection  to  the 
minority,  which  it  was  originally  designed  to 
afford  to  all.  Whether  that  time  has  come 
now  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  think 
that  the  indications  of  this  morning  are  such  as 
to  show  that  the  time  has  arrived.  I  think 
that  the  votes  taken  this  morning,  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  the  petitions  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  declare  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  to  be,  that  it  may  take  cognizance 
of  the  subjects  referred  through  those  petitions. 
Another  indication  is,  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  whose  opinions  and  knowledge  I  al- 
ways highly  respect,  has  said  this  morning,  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  cannot  be  extended — 
cannot  be  applied — to  the  remaining  territories. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention overthrown  at  one  blow,  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  immediately  follows  the  announce- 
ment, that  the  Missouri  compromise  cannot  be 
extended — that  is,  the  power  is  to  be  exercised, 
but  we  are  to  have  neither  joint  nor  separate 
right.  When  we  have  reached  this  point,  it  is 
time  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  of  a 
compact,  the  equal  operation  of  which  seems  to 
be  at  end. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  know  that  my  colleague  did 
not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan ;  but  I  think  he  has  not 
understood  him  aright.  He  said  that  he  was 
for  non-intervention ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  is  not  such,  as  it  inter- 
fered with  the  northern  part,  although  it  did 
not  with  the  southern.  He  did  not  state  his 
opposition  to  the  compromise,  but  said  only 
that  it  was  not  non-intervention. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  understood  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  as  standing 
upon  the  ground  of  non-intervention.  If  we 
could  have  that,  it  would  give  the  South  the 
most  we  have  claimed — that  is,  an  equal  right 
to  go  into  aU  the  territories — all  property  being 
alike  protected.  In  default  of  this,  I  have  said 
that  I  would  take  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  that  was  my  ultimatum.  But  when 
we  see  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  this  morning, 
overturn  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  when  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  comes  forward  and  declares  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  cannot  be  extended, 
it  is  quite  time  that  the  South  should  look  to 
something  besides  Congressional  action. 


Mr.  Butler.  I  shall  speak  more  for  testi- 
mony than  any  thing  else. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  Northern  votes  had  de- 
cided the  question  of  referring  the  petitions  this 
morning.  Here  is  my  friend  from  New  York, 
the  Bayard  of  the  North,  (Mr.  Diokikson,)  who 
has  stood  by  us  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions.  I 
regret  much  more  deeply  that  this  vote  should 
have  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Southern  men, 
and  this  but  heightens  my  estimate  of  the 
danger. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  I  will  only  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Senate  with  a  few  words.  When  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  moved  this  committee, 
I  was  opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  without  consul- 
tation with  any  one. ,  I  do  not  think  I  had  seen 
my  colleague  upon  the  subject  at  all.  If  any 
one  stands  responsible  for  opposing  it  at  that 
time,  I  am  the  man.  I  did  not  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  committee,  or  to  de- 
feat the  adjustment  of  this  question.  I  have 
spoken  to  my  colleague  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  understood  him  to  vindicate  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  to-day.  While  he  was 
willing,  ultimately,  to  consent  to  a  committee 
of  this  kind,  he  thought  it  premature  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  ' 

The  question  being  taken  upon  the  motion 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  Mi'.  Bell,  until  to- 
morrow, it  was  agreed  to. 


Thubsdat,  March  14. 
Mr.  BelVs  Resolutions — Select  Committee, 

The  Senate,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Footb,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
refer  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell,  to 
a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Cass  resumed,  and  concluded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pebsidbnt:  Before  I  resume  my  re- 
marks at  the  point  where  I  left  off  yesterday, 
I  have  a  question  to  put  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who,  (said  Mr.  Cass,  looking 
round,)  I  am  sorry  to  see,  is  not  in  his  seat.  I 
regret  he  is  not ;  but  I  wiU  postpone  the  refer- 
ence I  designed  making  to  him  until  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  here. 
I  spoke  to  him  this  morning  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  question 
I  wish  to  put  to  him. 

I  was  remarking  yesterday,  when  I  resigned 
the  floor,  that  there  were  certain  things  we 
could  not  accomplish,  and  others  that,  with 
equal  certainty,  we  might  take  for  granted  we 
could  do.  Among  the  latter,  was  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
another  object,  which  I  trust  will  be  accom- 
plished, is  the  providnig  of  a  government  for 
the  new  territories.  I  think  it  essential  to 
calm  this  agitation,  and  so  long  as  these 
territories  are  left  without  a  government,  so 
long  will  the  present  state  of  things  continue, 
and  this  agitation  be  kept  up,  which  is  so 
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harassing  to  the  tranquillity,  and  dangerous  to 
the  peace,  of  the  Union. 

That  a  law  may  be  passed  authorizing  the 
people  of  the  territories  to  govern  themselves, 
without  any  Wilmot  proviso  being  attached  to 
it,  is  my  wish  and  my  hope.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  much  upon  the  propriety  of  the  admission 
of  California,  for  the  remarks  that  have  fallen 
from  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  are 
so  well  expressed  and  so  pertinent,  that  they 
preclude  the  necessity  of  entering  anew  into 
that  topic  at  any  length. 

I  understood  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  admit,  yesterday,  that  he  did 
make  it  expressly  a  test  question.  As  I  re- 
marked before,  it  was  this  demand  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  that  excited  in  my  mind 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  result;  for  I 
knew,  that  if  this  was  made  a  test  question, 
upon  which  the  fate  of  this  Eepublic  depended, 
that  fate  was  sealed.  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  with  regard  to  this  issue,  that  it 
appears  to  me  not  only  unwise  but  useless,  for 
the  reasons  so  well  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  in  his  speech  to-day. 

No  gentleman  on  this  floor,  from  the  North 
or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West,  wiU  rise  in 
his  seat,  and  say  he  believes  that  slavery  will 
ever  go  into  the  Territory  of  California ;  no 
one  can  believe  this  for  a  moment.  What,  sir, 
would  the  southern  States  gain  by  sending 
California,  after  she  has  come  here  with  a  con- 
stitution in  her  hands,  back  again,  to  undergo 
the  process  of  a  territorial  government,  and 
then  to  return  here  a  year  hence — every  year 
perhaps  for  ten  years — and  revive  the  question 
anew  ?  What  would  be  gained  by  it  for  any 
portion  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  a  battle  worth 
fighting?  Is  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
really  worth  the  contest  ?  Sir,  there  is  no  ob- 
ject that  can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  course 
of  procedure.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
what  kind  of  territorial  government  can  be 
established  there  ?  Can  any  territorial  govern- 
ment be  established?  And  is  this  unsettled 
state  of  things  to  go  on  from  year  to  year,  per- 
petuating the  bitter  feelings  that  have  already 
sprung  up  between  one  section  of  the  Union 
and  the  other?  But  I  have  said,  also,  that 
such  a  course  is  unwise ;  and  I  trust  my 
southern  friends  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  they  are  making  a  very  unwise  issue. 

Sir,  we  cannot  stand  before  the  country,  and 
before  the  world,  and  object  to  the  admission 
of  California  on  the  ground  that  has  been 
urged.  The  objection  is  not  to  her  boundaries, 
though  that  topic  has  been  much  debated. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  whom  we 
have  all  just  heard  with  so  much  pleasure,  has 
discussed  the  subject  so  ably  and  clearly,  that 
it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  in  me  to 
renew  it.  I  myself  was  at  first  startled  at  the 
boundary  claimed,  stretching  as  it  does  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  one  thousand  miles — a 
much  gi-eater  extent  than  any  one  State  in  the 
Union  ought  to  possess.    As  the  Senator  from 


Illinois,  and  myself,  are  together  in  the  same 
house,  we  have  conversed  repeatedly  upon  this 
subject,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  reduce 
these  boundaries  if  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  permit.  With  this  view  he  examined 
various  lines  proposed — the  parallel  of  36°  30', 
and  the  southern  range  of  mountains — to  as- 
certain what  proper  limitation  could  be  im- 
posed upon  the  new  State.  But  he  ultimately 
became  satisfied  that  no  change  could  be  made. 
The  country  between  the  ocean  and  the  sea  is 
a  narrow  one,  and  east  of  the  mountains  is  a 
desert;  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  is  small.  Be  the 
boundaries  as  they  may,  it  is  not  probable  that 
its  population  will  ever  be  as  great  as  that  of 
some  of  the  other  States  of  this  Union.  And 
if  its  southern  boundary  were  to  stop  at  the 
mountains,  there  would  be  left  between  them 
and  the  Mexican  possessions  a  small  district  of 
country,  which  would  have  to  remain  for  an 
indefinite  period,  perhaps  forever,  in  a  colonial 
condition. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhouu,)  who  I  regret  to  see  is  not  in  his  seat 
to-day,  does  not  assume  this  ground  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  admission  of  California.  That 
objection  rests  upon  her  present  position  and 
mode  of  application ;  because  she  has  estab- 
lished a  government  of  her  own  without  pass- 
ing through  a  territorial  process,  and  com^s 
here  of  her  own  accord,  and  asks  admission 
into  this  Union.  This  ground  of  objection 
cannot  be  maintained  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
before  the  people  of  this  country,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  people  of  Christendom. 

One  hundred  thousand  American  citizens  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are,  or  might  be,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  our  action,  .in  a  perfect 
state  of  anarchy.  Three  sessions  of  Congress 
have  intervened  since  these  new  territories 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  have  not  legislated  for  them 
in  a  single  instance,  except  to  make  provision 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  at  their  ports. 
AU  other  duties,  devolving  upon  you  as  legis- 
lators for  the  entire  Union,  have  been  totally 
neglected.  You  have  used  them  only  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  taxes  from  them.  Are 
we,  sir,  to  be  told,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  these  people,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  no  right  to  form  a  govern- 
ment ?  No  man  can  stand  up  here,  and  assert 
this  doctrine,  and  expect  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  My  friend  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dottglas)  correctly  said,  that  the 
right  of  government — of  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment— was  a  right  inherent  in  all  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  'and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  social  order  was  among  the 
first  necessities  of  men  entering  into  civil 
society.  Without  government,  they  cannot 
exist ;  and  you  have  provided  no  government 
for  the  people  of  California,  and  it  is  now  con- 
tended that  they  have  no  right  to  provide  one 
for  themselves.      You  have   neglected  your 
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own  duty  toward  them  for  the  last  three  ses- 
sions, and  now,  when  they  come  here  acknowl- 
edging your  jurisdiction,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tion in  their  hands,  you  are  about  to  send  them 
back  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  enter  into 
a  territorial  condition,  and  return  again  at 
some  future  time  as  supplicants  for  your  favor. 
They  love  the  Dnion ;  they  have  felt  its  bless- 
ings, and  desire  to  secure  them  to  themselves 
and  posterity.  They  will  have  no  other 
standard  to  wave  in  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific, 
on  their  coast,  but  the  standard  of  their  fathers 
— the  stars  and  stripes  of  their  country. 
Vould  to  God  that  this  feeling  prevailed  with 
equal  intensity  at  the  centre  of  the  Eepublio, 
as  it  prevails  at  its  distant  extremity !  WhUe 
they  wish  to  come  in,  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  go  oat.  It  is  consoling  to  find  that 
the  patriotic  ardor  of  our  countrymen  does  not 
diminish  as  they  recede  from  the  older  portions 
of  the  Republic.  I  repeat,  they  come  here, 
not  as  revolutionists,  but  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  great  community,  asking  admittance  into 
the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Kino,  (in  his  seat.)  Who  is  it  prevents 
them? 

Mr.  Cass.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  in- 
quires who  is  it  that  has  prevented  them  from 
having  a  government,  and  I  answer  it  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  saying 
this,  I  take  the  blame  myself,  as  one  of  its 
members. 

Mr.  Downs.  The  Wilmot  proviso  prevents 
them. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cause  of 
our  neglect — the  "Wihnot  proviso  is  another 
thing.  I  am  not  examining  what  differences 
of  opinion  may  have  prevented  our  action.  I 
am  speaking  of  our  neglect,  and  of  its  effect 
upon  the  people  of  California,  and  of  their 
justification  in  forming  a  State  government. 
What  has  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  other 
difference  of  opinion  here,  to  do  with  them  ? 
They  would  still  have  remained  without  a 
government,  had  they  not  taken  their  own 
cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  done  for 
themselves  what  we  ought  to  have  done  for 
them.  Are  they  to  be  deprived  of  social 
organization,  and  of  all  the  elements  of  social 
order — I  may  add,  of  existence,  and  to  be 
treated  by  us  with  contumely  and  mockery, 
under  the  pretence  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
them,  because  some  one  thinks  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  Wilmot  proviso  into  our  legislative 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cass.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BuTLKE.  Do  I  understand  the  honor- 
able Senator  now  to  say,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  have  provided  a  competent 
government  for  these  territories? 

Mr.  Cass.  There  are  two  positions  I  have 
always  maintained  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject— first,  that  Congress,  under  the  consti- 
tution, lias  no  right  to  establish  governments 


for  the  territories;  secondly,  that  under  no 
circumstances  have  they  the  right  to  pass  any 
law  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  them.  The  first  may  be  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  and  when  the  necessity 
exists,  if  a  Senator  votes  for  it,  be  votes  upon 
his  own  responsibility  to  his  constituents.  If 
they  believe  the  necessity,  and  support  him,  he 
is  safe,  but  if  not,  he  must  fall.  If  I  had 
voted  under  such  circumstances,  I  must  have 
looked  to  my  constituents  for  my  justification; 
but  under  no  circumstances  could  I  have  voted 
for  any  law  interfering  with  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  a  territory.  No  neces- 
sity requires  it ;  there  is  no  necessity  which 
would  justify  it. 

Mr.  Chase.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Certainly ;  I  stand  ready  to  be 
catechized  all  day  on  this  subject,  if  Senators 
desire  it. 

Mr.  Chase.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator 
as  saying  that  in  voting  for  a  bill  to  establish  a 
government  in  the  territories,  he  would  assume 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  not  given  in  the 
constitution  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  The  honorable  Senator  will  un- 
doubtedly recollect,  that  in  a  historical  docu- 
ment called  the  Nicholson  letter,  which  subse- 
quent circumstances  have  made  somewhat  im- 
portant, I  distinctly  stated  my  views  upon  this 
subject,  and  those  views  have  remained  un- 
changed to  the  present  hour.  I  maintained, 
that  no  power  is  given  by  the  constitution  to 
establish  territorial  governments ;  but  that 
where  an  imperious  necessity  exists  for  such 
a  measure,  the  legislator  who  yields  to  it  must 
look  to  his  constituents  for  his  justification. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say, 
that  there  was  no  such  authority  given  by  the 
constitution  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  I  said,  that  if  we  do  an  act  not 
authoi-ized  by  the  constitution,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  that  act  must  be  done  upon 
our  own  responsibility ;  and  I  refer  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
justified  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation on  the  subject  of  territories  upon 
this  ground — and  upon  this  alone.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  my 
speech  on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  he  will  find 
my  views  on  this  point  distinctly  laid  down. 
What  is  the  objection  in  principle  to  the  ad- 
mission of  California  ?  Allow  me  to  say,  that 
great  political  rights  and  movements,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
mere  abstract  or  speculative  opinions.  There 
is  no  want  of  heavy  books  in  the  world,  which 
treat  of  political  science ;  but  you  need  not  go 
to  them  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  men — either 
individuals  or  in  communities ;  if  you  do,  you 
will  lose  yourself  groping  in  a  labyrinth,  and 
where  no  man  can  follow  you.  If  there  are  rights 
of  sovereignty,  there  may  be  wrongs  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  this  truth  should  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance.    And  this  is  the  case 
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with  regard  to  California.  "We  have  rights, 
and  we  have  duties;  and  if  the  former  are 
sacred,  the  latter  should  be  sacred  also.  One 
of  these  duties  we  have  neglected  to  perform  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
here,  that  when  a  State  wishes  admission  into 
the  Union,  she  should  come  to  the  door  of 
Congress  and  knock  for  admission.  California 
has  thus  come,  and  knocked;  but  no  door  is 
opened  to  her,  and  she  is  to  be  told,  "  Go  back, 
and  wait  tiU  we  are  ready."  There  is  but  one 
door  through  which  you  can  enter,  and  that 
door  we  keep  shut.  You  must  pass  through  a 
territorial  government ;  but  that  government 
we  have  neglected  to  give  you,  and  we  are 
probably  as  far  from  establishing  it  as  ever. 
And  such  is  the  paternal  regard  we  manifest 
toward  one  hundred  thousand  American  citi- 
zens, who  are  upholding  the  flag  of  our  country 
on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  precedents :  I  am  not 
going  to  examine  either  their  application  or 
authority,  though  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
shown  by  others,  that  they  fully  justify  this 
measure  of  admission. 

Great  political  measures  must  be  judged  by 
themselves.  When  new  and  imposing  circum- 
stances dictate  an  unusual  course,  they  furnish 
the  justification  for  action,  they  furnish  also  a 
precedent  for  future  proceedings ;  and  whether 
such  cases  as  this  are  to  be  found  in  our  legis- 
lative history,  our  duty  is  still  the  same.  That 
duty  imperiously  requires  the  admission  of 
California  into  our  Union.  She  comes  and 
asks  admission— not,  as  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  says,  in  language  of  equal  force 
and  beauty — not  to  reject  your  sovereignty, 
but  because  her  citizens  love  their  native  coun- 
try, know  the  value  of  our  institutions,  and  de- 
sire to  become  bone  of  our.  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh.  They  come,  I  repeat,  not  as  revolu- 
tionists, but  as  petitioners,  asking  the  greatest 
favor  we  can  bestow  upon  them.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ob- 
jected, that  we  can  only  admit  a  State  into  our 
Confederacy,  and  that  California  is  not  a  State. 
"Well,  sir,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  State,  and  as 
truly  so  as  any  existing  under  the  sun.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Maine  asked  the  very 
emphatic  question,  "What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
And  his  answer  wUl  find  a  responsive  cord  in 
the  heart  of  every  American.  It  is  said  with 
truth  that  it  is  men  who  make  a  State.  They 
do,  sir.  It  is  not  land,  nor  trees,  nor  gold  mines ; 
but  it  is  men,  by  whom  and  for  whom  States 
are  constituted  and  maintained.  "Why,  sir,  any 
other  doctrine  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
worst  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Gov- 
ernments were  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  few,  and  men  without  property  were  men 
without  rights. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  other  consider- 
ations which  seem  to  me  forcibly  to  urge  the 
admission  of  California.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  truly  said,  that  the  pride  of  opinion  is 
strong  in  the  human  breast,  and  that  it  belongs 


as  well  to  communities  as  individuals.  The 
"WUmot  proviso  is  offensive — justly  offensive — 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  Confederacy — 
ofiFensive,  independently  of  its  practical  conse- 
quences. It  is  considered  an  arbitrary  assump- 
tion of  power,  and  is,  therefore,  resisted,  agreea- 
bly to  the  established  laws  of  human  nature.  "We 
oppose  instinctively  all  improper  assumptions  of 
authority  over  us,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  pecuniary  value  they  may  affect.  No ' 
man  is  willing  to  have  a  measure  forced  upon 
him.  Now,  the  people  of  California  have  been 
driven  by  necessity  to  take  this  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  They  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion for  themselves.  There  is  no  offence  to  the 
pride  of  the  South  or  of  the  North.  There  is 
no  invidious  "Wilmot  proviso  to  be  passed 
north  or  south  of  36°  30'.  There  is  no  pride  of 
opinion  involved,  and  no  overbearing  act  of 
one  portion  of  the  country  against  the  other ; 
and  therefore  the  admission  of  California  re- 
moves much  of  the  present  controversy  in  a 
manner  that  spares  the  feelings  of  all. 

I  regret,  sir,  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  not  present,  as  I  desired  to  extend 
my  remarks  further  than  I  shall  now  do.  I 
have  already  said  that  the  speech  of  that  hon- 
orable Senator  inevitably  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  upon  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia depends  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  He 
likewise  contended,  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  indispensable,  and  his 
remarks  on  yesterday  seemed  to  connect  the 
fate  of  the  country  with  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object. 

Mr.  Downs.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
states  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
remarked,  in  his  speech,  that  this  amendment 
was  indispensable.  Now,  I  may  have  misun- 
derstood his  words,  but  certainly  I  think  he 
only  said  that  it  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  do  not  desire  to  exchange 
words  upon  this  point,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  provoke  debate  upon 
it.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  will  read  the  Senator's  own  words : 

"  The  N"orth  has  only  to  will  it,  to  accomplish  it ; 
to  do  justice  by  conceding  to  the  South  an  equal 
right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her  duty 
by  causing  her  stipulations,  relative  to  fugitive 
slaves,  to  be  faithfully  fulfilled ;  to  cease  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slave  question  ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  an 
amendment,  which  will  restore  to  the  South,  in 
substance,  the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting 
herself  before  the  equilii)rium  between  the  sections 
was  destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  Government. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  pro- 
vision, one  that  will  protect  the  South,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Government,  instead  of  impairing  and  weakening 
it.  But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this  f  It  is  for 
her  to  answer  this  question.  But  I  will  say  she 
cannot  refuse,  if  she  has  half  the  love  for  the  Union 
which  she  professes  to  have,  or  without  justly  ex- 
posing herself  to  the  charge,  that  her  love  of  power 
and  aggrandizement  is  far  greater  than  her  love  of 
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the  Union.  At  all  events,  the  responsibility  of 
saving  the  Union  rests  on  the  North,  and  not  on 
the  South.  The  South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act 
of  hers,  and  the  North  may  save  it  without  any 
sacrifice  whatever,  unless  to  do  justice,  and  to  per- 
form her  duties  under  the  constitution,  should  be 
regarded  by  her  as  a  sacrifice.  It  is  time.  Senators, 
that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal  on 
all  sides,  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the 
question  is  not  now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  ever  can  hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  gov- 
ernments, should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled 
or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger  por- 
tion, cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  duty,  say  so,  and  let  the  States 
we  both  represent,  agree  to  separate  and  part  in 
peace." 

I  have  not  another  word  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  those  remarks  do  not  justify  the  con- 
clusion I  have  drawn  from  them,  I  do  not  know 
what  can. 

Mr.  Downs.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  as 
saying,  that  he  understood  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  as  asserting  that  the  amendment 
should  be  made  now  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
in  the  explanation  he  gave  us,  said  he  did  not 
require  it  to  he  done  now,  hut  that  it  was  in- 
dispensahle  that  it  should  be  done.  Am  I  not 
right? 

Mr.  FooTE.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina said,  I  believe,  that  it  would  be  indispen- 
sable ultimately.  That,  I  think,  was  the  word 
he  used. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  I  know  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  able  to  indicate  what  are  the 
precise  opinions  of  my  colleague,  but  I  have,  in 
reality,  no  more  knowledge  of  his  views,  than 
is,  or  may  be,  in  the  possession  of  any  Senator ; 
but  I  did  understand  him  distinctly  to  say,  so 
far  as  I  can  infer  from  other  sources — I  believe 
it  is  his  opinion — that  when  the  Northern 
States  shall  have  acquired  such  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  that 
there  shall  be  no  security  for  the  South  against 
their  abuse  of  power,  then  there  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  constitution  some  provision,  by 
which  the  minority  shall  have  it  in  their  power 
to  avoid  becoming  a  despised  and  degraded 
minority.  Sir,  that  is  his  idea ;  and  I  will  say 
in  this  connection — and  I  endorse  his  view  to 
this  extent — that  I  do  not  see  that  we  liave  any 
security  in  the  forbearance  of  a  Northern  ma- 
jority. I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  do  not  feel 
security  from  that  source,  because,  when  I  hear 
one  gentleman  say  that  he  holds  to  one  part  of 
the  constitution  and  disregards  another,  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience,  and  others  come  in  and 
say  that  they  will  break  it  down,  so  far  as  they 
understand  its  provisions,  what  security  have 
we  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  unless 
we  have  something  to  rely  upon  by  way  of  a 
veto? 

My  colleague  has  not  intimated  that  the 
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Union  may  not  continue  for  many  years  to 
come ;  but  what  sort  of  a  Union  is  it,  by  which 
we  are  bound  together,  when  the  elements  of 
strife  are  introduced  here  every  day  ?  He  has 
always  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  he  wishes  to 
restore  to  it  the  elements  of  its  prosperity,  by 
producing  harmony  and  conciliation  ;  and  they 
are  attained  by  the  North  doing  justice,  and 
conceding  to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the 
acquired  territory,  by  complying  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  de- 
livery of  fugitive  slaves,  and  by  ceasing  the 
agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  by  providing 
for  the  insertion  of  some  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  will  give  to  the  South  some 
security  that  her  rights  will  be  respected. 

Mr.  Downs.  With  the  permission  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  I  will  state  that  I  believe  it 
was  not  understood,  without  going  minutely 
into  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  I  believe  he  was  not  under- 
stood by  Southern  members  of  this  body  gen- 
erally, in  the  sense  in  which  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  understood  him.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  so  understand  him,  and  I  am  not 
aware  than  any  Southern  Senator  did. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  understand  now,  from  the 
explanation  that  has  been  given  by  the  colleague 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  both  these  gentlemen 
that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  is  indis- 
pensable. Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
doubt  that  such  is  their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  I  did  not  so  understand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  this 
point  of  construction.  God  knows  I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
or  the  objects  of  the  Senator.  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  any  man  who  reads  the  speech  must 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
if  not  altogether,  was  almost  inevitable.  When 
I  alluded  to  this  subject  yesterday,  saying  that, 
agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  if  the^amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution did  not  take  place  now,  "  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  country,"  the  honorable  Senator 
answered  "  certainly  it  will  in  the  end."  The 
Senator  says  expressly,  in  his  speech,  the 
amendment  must  be  made  now.  Yesterday  he 
explained,  and  I  took  his  explanation  with  the 
greatest  pleasure — that  he  conceives  an  amend- 
ment necessary  to  be  made,  but  that  he  does 
not  conceive  it  is  necessary  to  be  done  now. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. What,  then,  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina?  He  says  he 
seeks  to  establish  an  equilibrium  in  this  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  an  equilibrium  in  a  Government.  I  do  not 
know  in  what  way  legislation  is  to  be  exactly 
weighed  or  measured,  with  reference  to  the 
various  sections  or  interests  of  the  country. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  political  expedient 
since  the  commencement  of  this  Government, 
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or  indeed  of  any  other — and  there  never  can 
be.  When  the  Government  came  into  opera- 
tion, there  were  six  slave  and  seven  non-slave- 
holding  States.  The  majority,  therefore,  in  this 
Senate  was  in  proportion  then  what  it  is  now. 
There  was  of  course  no  sectional  equality,  and 
if  a  disposition  had  been  felt  to  oppress  the 
South,  it  could  have  been  as  easily  indulged  by 
the  Northern  statesmen  at  that  day  as  at  this ; 
for  if  your  equiUbrium  is  not  perfect,  you  Lave 
no  security  from  this  new-contrived  equipoise. 
If  the  majority  is  disposed  to  disregard  all  con- 
stitutional checks,  and  to  oppress  the  minority, 
that  can  as  well  be  done  by  a  small  preponder- 
ance in  the  legislature  as  by  a  larger  one.  The 
security  now  is  just  what  it  was  when  the  con- 
stitution went  from  the  hands  of  its  framers. 

But  what  kind  of  equilibrium  could  be  estab- 
lished? Is  every  section  of  this  country — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West — ^is  every  interest, 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
mechanical,  to  be  weighed  each  against  the 
other  i  Is  each  to  hold  the  Government  in  a 
state  of  equipoise  ?  What  it  would  become  in 
such  a  case,  while  in  nominal  operation,  no  man 
can  tell.  We  can  all  tell,  however,  what  it  would 
not  do :  it  would  leave  its  great  functions  un- 
performed, and  would,  ere  long,  die  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  as  it  would  be  already  dead 
to  their  interests.  Who  ever  heard  or  dreamed 
of  such  a  Government  ?  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tion was  intended  to  provide  for  every  interest ; 
but  each  must  be  cultivated  and  protected  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  may  require, 
without  the  vain  attempt  at  mathematical  ac- 
curacy in  the  progress  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon  it  was  said  that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  but  I  confess, 
that  a  perfect  equilibrium,  for  all  time  and  for 
all  interests,  be  these  interests  greater  or  small- 
er, would  be  something  new.  Thei-e  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  respecting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  is  not  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  disposition 
to  injure  the  South,  but  rises  from  a  belief  that 
the  measure  is  legal  and<6alutary.  These  differ- 
ences of  construction  are  inseparable  from  hu- 
man language ;  and  he  who  expects  to  prepare 
a  written  constitution,  carrying  with  it  univer- 
sal concurrence  of  opinion,  in  all  its  construc- 
tions, indulges  a  chimera  as  wild  as  ever 
presented  itself  to  any  man,  sleeping  or  waking. 
I  ask,  sir,  when  did  the  North  seek  to  injure  the 
South,  or  when  did  the  South  seek  to  injure  the 
North,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  oppression  ? 
This  'charge  of  sectional  rivalry,  I  know,  has 
been  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  among  the 
political  parties  of  the  day,  but  it  has  no  real 
foundation  in  the  progress  of  our  history.  We 
have  gone  on,  sir,  increasing  in  power,  in  all 
the  elements  of  prosjierity,  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
charge,  indeed,  is  not  new — it  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  When  the  aggressions 
of  England  required  counteracting  measures  to 
be  adopted  by  this  country,  non-intercourse, 


and  the  embargo,  and  finally  war,  were  resorted 
to  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  the  independence 
of  the  country.  At  that  time  a  powerful  party 
in  the  Eastern  States  desired  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  They  said  then,  as  is  said  now, 
There  is  a  sectional  majority  against  us ;  they 
disregard  our  rights,  and  destroy  our  interests ; 
and  we  will  go  out  from  among  them.  There 
was  not  an  argument  used  then  which  is  not 
used  now ;  nor  a  measure  proposed  which  is 
not  now  proposed.  There  are  some  of  us  yet 
here  who  were  living  at  that  period,  and  parti- 
cipated in  these  events ;  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration well  know  that  these  facts  stand 
prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  their 
country. 

Sir,  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  repeated  here  to-day  by  his  col- 
league, and  it  amounts  to  this :  that  if  you  give 
power  to  a  Government,"  it  may  be  abused.  So 
it  may ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment where  power  cannot  be  abused.  It 
would  be  another  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
We  may  all  suppose  cases  of  extreme  oppres- 
sion, where  a  State  should  be  justified  before 
the  world  in  resisting  the-  acts  of  a  majority, 
and  in  seceding  from  this  Union,  or  from  any 
other.  We  can  all  suppose  such  a  case ;  but 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and 
when  that  evil  day  comes,  let  those  who  have 
the  responsibility,  act  upon  it,  and  decide  for 
themselves  and  for  their  posterity.  There  has 
generally  been  a  sound  public  opinion  existing 
in  our  country.  Wisdom  and  patriotism  are 
found  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in 
the  State  Legislatures,  whose  influence  is  every- 
where felt  and  appreciated ;  and  these  are  salu- 
tary checks  against  the  abuse  of  power.  And 
we  happily  possess  another  institution — the 
Supreme  Court — which  contributes  its  full  share 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  There  are 
nine  men,  advanced  in  years,  with  neither  the 
power  of  the  sword  nor  the  purse,  whose  deci- 
sions are  received  with  confidence,  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  from  one  end  of  this  broad  Re- 
public to  the  other.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  politics — a  green  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon — it  is  a  tribunal  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud.  There  is  none  higher  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  their  ability,  their  dignity,  their 
impartiality,  their  unimpeached  probity,  the 
judges  have  won  the  respect  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  besides  the  performance  of  their 
judicial ,  functions,  they  everywhere  exert  a 
salutary  influence  upon  public  opinion.  It  is 
refreshing  to  leave  these  chambers  of  discussion 
and  dissension,  and  to  enter  the  hall  below  us, 
and  mark  the  tranquillity  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  high  interests  of  the  community  are 
there  considered  and  determined. 

Sir,  at  the  last  session  of  that  court  a  sublime 
moral  spectacle  was  presented,  of  which  every 
American  may  justly  be  proud.  One  of  the 
greatest  States  of  this  Union  appeared  at  the 
bar  and  made  itself  a  party,  asking  the  court  to 
judge  Its  cause,  and  to  remove  certain  impedi- 
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ments  to  the  navigation  of  the  Oliio  Eiver, 
which  were  considered  an  injury  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  like  an  in- 
dividual, that  State  asked  the  court  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  tho  cause,  and  to  direct  the 
impediments  to  be  removed.  Who  would 
witness  such  a  spectacle  if  this  Union  were  dis- 
solved ?  Differences  like  this  would  then  be 
adjusted,  not  by  reason,  but  by  tlie  strong 
hand.  Another  similar  scene  passed  in  tho 
same  place  a  short  time  since,  when  two  States, 
members  of  this  Confederacy,  disputing  about 
their  boundaries,  asked  this  court  to  decide 
between  them ;  and  the  court  did  decide ;  and 
I  understand  the  line  they  lixed,  is  now  run- 
ning by  commissioners  armed  only  with  a  slip 
of  paper,  and  through  a  country  heretofore 
highly  excited  by  this  question,  but  now  calm 
and  satisfied,  leaving  the  surveyors  to  perform 
their  duty  with  as  much  safety  as  if  protected 
by  all  the  force  of  the  Republic.  Such  lines 
elsewhere  are  run  by  armies,  and  marked  by  the 
sword.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  mode  of  settling  difficulties — a  con- 
stitutional mode — that  ought  to  command  the 
assent  of  all. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  great  politi- 
cal cases  where  this  court  can  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion. When  such  cases  arise,  I  trust  a  peaceable 
remedy  will  be  found  for  their  adjustment.  I 
leave  tliat  to  time  and  events.  It  is  one  of  na- 
tional characteristics  to  neglect  oar  immediate 
advantages,  and  to  look  forward  to  some  great 
calamity,  which  is  to  overtake  us  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
HonN)  has  not  stated  the  amendment  by  which 
he  proposes  to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Government.  There  are,  however,  two  indica- 
tions in  his  speech  which  leave  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  though  its 
details  must  of  course  be  conjectural.  He 
pointed  out  two  difficulties  in  the  operations 
of  the  Government,  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obviate : 

First,  that  it  claimed  to  use  force  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  powers  it  felt  authorized 
to  exercise.  Well,  sir,  what  Government  exists, 
or  ever  existed,  which  does  not  use  force? 
Human  beings  are  influenced  by  hope  and  fear, 
(I  leave  higher  considerations  out  of  view  in 
this  discussion,)  and,  as  no  Government  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  obedience,  it  must  compel  it  by 
force. 

The  second  difficulty  is,  that  the  Government 
assumes  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  pow- 
ers. It  does  so,  and  necessarily  ;  and  so  must 
every  other  Government,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
argument  upon  this  point,  nor  to  investigate 
the  course  necessary  to  pursue  in  the  event  of 
collisions  of  opinion  between  the  General  and 
State  Governments.  That  must  be  determined 
by  events  as  they  arise.  I  merely  allude  to 
these  topics  briefly,  in  order,  by  ascertaining  the 
■  evils  supposed  to  exist  by  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina,  to  ascertain  tbe  nature  of  the 
remedy  he  is  desirous  of  applying  to  them.  He 
is  seeking  a  constitutional  remedy,  which  shall 
produce  an  equilibrium,  by  which  the  rights 
of  every  section  and  of  every  interest  of  the 
country  can  be  preserved  from  aggression.  The 
South  is  not  the  only  section  whicli  is  liable  to 
oppression.  There  are  also  the  East,  the  West, 
and  the  remote  West,  which  may  have  tho 
same  cause  of  complaint ;  and  the  various  in- 
terests I  have  already  enumerated  may,  in  like 
manner,  each  demand  peculiar  protection. 
There  is  to  be  some  controlling  principle  within 
the  constitution,  by  which  its  operations  may 
be  regulated,  when  these  several  sections  or 
interests  may  consider  their  rights  assailed  or 
endangered ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  honorable 
Senator  is  so  local  in  his  views  as  to  propose  a 
remedy  which  shall  not  be  applicable,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  every  portion  of  the 
country.  And  that  remedy  is  an  equilibrium, 
as  it  is  called,  which,  when  translated  into 
English,  means  a  plan  by  which  a  sectional 
minority  may,  at  its  pleasure,  control  or  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  the  Government.  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  general  plan  is  more 
easily  ascertained,  than  the  specific  details. 
Wei],  sir,  sucb  an  equilibrium,  instead  of  being 
a  balance-wheel,  would  be  a  check-wheel — it 
would  stop  the  whole  operations  of  th.e  Govern- 
ment— it  would,  in  fact,  place  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  minority. 

Now,  sir,  these  minority  Governments  are 
not  new  in  the  world  ;  they  have  existed  since 
the  institution  of  civil  society,  and  will  continue, 
I  suppose,  until  it  is  terminated.  There  are 
many  of  them  found  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  one  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, another  at  Constantinople,  and  another 
at  Vienna;  and  these  Governments  take  very 
good  care  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  the  advantage  of  the  plan,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  rights  of  the  majority  are  very  little 
regarded — at  any  rate,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Poles  and  of  the  Hungarians,  and  of  many 
an  oppressed  people  beside.  It  is  all  idle,  sir, 
to  talk  of  such  a  plan.  Provide  proper  checks 
and  limitations  for  all  sections  and  interests  as 
a  just  foresight  may  require ;  but  after  this  is 
done  by  the  constitution,  the  Government  must 
be  conducted  agreeably  to  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority, unjjBss  you  choose  to  intrust  your  rights 
to  a  single  man,  and  thus  establish  a  despotism. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  perfection  of  a  minority 
Government.  No  intellect,  however  profound, 
can  give  plausibility  to  such  a  scheme,  or  ob- 
viate the  insuperalDle  difficulties  which  would 
present  themselves  in  any  political  organiza- 
tion thus  strangely  constituted.  The  machine 
would  stop  by  its  own  inherent  arrangements. 
Such  minorities  would,  in  fact,  become  ma- 
jorities, controlling  public  affairs  at"  their 
pleasure.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  will  terminate  my  remarks 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  I  trust  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer.    There  are 
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one  or  two  circumstances,  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  which  I  desire 
to  notice,  and  which  appear  to  me  not  a  little 
extraordinary.  I  hold  in  one  hand  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  ill 
the  other  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens,)  delivered  the 
other  day  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives — a 
gentleman  who,  in  all  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject  before  us,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina— aye,  as  far  as  the  antipodes — as  far  asun- 
der as  the  poles.  The  bane  and  antidote  are 
both  before  me.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  says  in  that  speech,  that 
this  Government  is  one  as  absolute  as  that  of  the 
Autocrat  of  Russia.  The  expression  is  strong, 
and  I  will  read  it  from  the  speech,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  misrepresentation : 

"  What  was  once  a  constitutional  Federal  Ee- 
public,  is  now  converted  in  reality  into  one  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  as 
despotic  In  its  tendency  as  any  absolute  Govern- 
ment that  ever  existed." 

Mr.  BuTLEE.    "Who  says  that  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Your  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  I  thought  you  were  reading 
from  another  speech. 

Mr.  Cass.  No,  sir ;  from  the  speech  of  your 
colleague.  He  says,  that  this  is  the  most  de- 
spotic Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Well,  sir,  the  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania 
reiterates  a  similar  sentiment,  and  speaks  of 
this  Government  as  a  despotic  one.  All  this 
shows  how  often  extremes  meet  in  this  world ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  both  these 
gentlemen,  in  the  illustration  of  their  views, 
refer  to  the  Autocrat  of'Eussia. 

We  lose  all  our  confidence  in  the  force  of 
language,  and  in  the  authority  of  years  and 
intellect,  when  such  extravagant  assertions  are 
presented  to  us.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  broad 
land,  who  does  not  know,  and  feel  instinctively, 
that  he  is  free  ?  And  yet  he  is  told  seriously 
— not  in  an  extemporaneous  debate,  such  as  we 
are  now  engaged  in,  when  no  man  should  be 
held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  his  expres- 
sions— ^but  in  a  prepared  speech,  written  and 
printed  before  its  delivery,  and  laid  upon  our 
tables  immediately  after — and  I  believe,  sent 
through  all  parts  of  our  country  contempo- 
raneously— we  are  told,  I  say,  that  this  is  the 
most  despotic  Government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ! 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  must 
aUude.  Almost  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  endeavoring  to  show  how 
the  North  had  injured  and  oppressed  the  South, 
and  how  the  Government,  or  rather  the  ma- 
jority, had  gone  on  to  assume  despotic  power 
— almost  at  that  very  time,  a  distinguished 
member  from  Virginia,  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Mbadb,)  was  placing  in  singular 
contrast,  the  authority  which,  the  South  had 


gained  and  exercised  over  the  Government  of 
the  country. 

"  Though  -we  have  been  in  a  numerical  minority 
in  the  Union  for  fifty  years,  yet,  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  we  have  managed  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  Union.  Whether  on  the  battle- 
field, or  in  the  council,  the  sons  of  the  South  have 
taken  the  lead ;  and  the  records  of  the  nation  afford 
ample  testimony  of  their  superior  energy  and 
genius." 

■■'  Well,  sir,  put  this  and  this  together,  and  then 
we  see  who  is  right.  I  state  the  facts.  I  leave 
these  gentlemen  to  settle  their  own  controver.sy. 
I  do  not  deny — no  man  is  more  ready  than  I 
am  to  acknowledge — the  obligations  we  owe  to 
the  South,  to  Washington,  to  Jefferson,  to 
Madison,  to  Monroe,  to  Jackson,  and  to  the 
distinguished  men  the  South  has  sent  here  to 
preside  over  the  Executive  department  of  the 
Government,  or  to  assist  in  its  operations. 
They  have  won  imperishable  fame  for  them- 
selves, and  imperishable  honor  for  their  coun- 
try. I  accord  to  them  the  full  meed  of  praise, 
for  I  have  no  sectional  feeling  to  interfere  with 
my  sense  of  justice,  and  I  love  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North  or  West.  I  have  been  so 
ranch  of  a  wanderer,  during  my  life,  that  sec- 
tional feeling  is  absorbed  in  a  general  one,  and 
I  love  my  country,  and  my  whole  country,  with 
equal  ardor.  Abroad,  it  is  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can which  inspires  honor  and  confidence,  and 
not  the  name  of  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  less  eminent  in  our  country.  I  re- 
peat, that  Southern  statesmen,  when  conduct- 
ing our  affairs,  have  conducted  them  with  ability 
and  success ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
prosperity  we  enjoy,  and  the  proud  eminence 
we  have  attained. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  another  fact.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina  speaks 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Union  upon  the 
material  interests  of  the  South,  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Downs)  endeavored 
to  prove,  the  other  day,  that  in  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity  the  South  were  better  off  than 
the  North.  Let  any  man  who  will,  reconcile 
these  differences  if  he  can.  It  is  an  effort  I 
shall  not  undertake.  I  think  it  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  moderate  man,  that  the 
whole  matter  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
expressions  are  used,  and  facts  assembled  to- 
gether— sometimes  indeed  in  an  imposing  form 
— which  furnish  no  justification  for  the  serious 
conclusions  presented  to  the  country.  But, 
sir,  instead  of  depreciating  one  section  and 
exalting  another,  let  us  all  join  together  to 
thank  that  God  who  enabled  our  fathers  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  will  enable  their  sons,  if  they  are  not 
struck  by  judicial  blindness,  to  maintain  them, 
and  to  transmit  them,  unimpaired,  to  their 
posterity. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  understand  that 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  expressed 
a  wish  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Cass.    Yes,  sir.    I  wished  to  ask  the 
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honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  lie  would 
vote  for  the  Missouri  compromise  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  with  great  pleasure.  I 
have  stated  on  several  occasions  that  I  would 
take  the  Missouri  compromise.  This  I  have 
said  deliberately  and  decidedly,  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  explained  at  some  length  in  a  recent 
speech  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  have  stated  that  I  considered  it 
as  an  ultimatum,  less  than  I  believed  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  South,  but  which  I  would  accept, 
to  stop  the  agitation  which  now  disturbs  and 
endangers  the  Union. 

Mr.  Oass.  As  I  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Senator  on  this  subject  in  the  morning,  I  sup- 
posed he  understood  the  precise  object  I  had  in 
view.  As  this,  however,  appears  not  to  be  the 
case,  I  will  ask  him  if  he  would  accept  the 
Missouri  compromise,  as  it  was  regulated  by 
the  statute  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  understood  the 
Senator,  in  a  conversation  this  morning,  to 
make  that  inquiry.  I  then  told  him  that  I 
would  not.  I  now  answer  before  the  Senate, 
No.  To  meet  this  inquiry,  I .  waited  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  expecting  that  he  would,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour,  address  the 
Senate ;  but,  as  he  did  not,  I  loft  here,  (when 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  addressing  the 
Senate,)  to  answer  a  summons  to  see  a  sick 
friend.  I  returned  a  few  minutes,  as  I  was 
informed,  after  the  Senator  from  Michigan  com- 
menced his  address,  and  learned  that  he  had 
signified  a  wish  to  ask  me  a  question.  It  seemed 
to  me  proper  to  remind  him,  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  of  the  wish  he  had  announced.  I  now 
answer  his  question  in  its  modified  form.  I 
would  not  take  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  act, 
but  would  accept  its  spirit  if  presented  in  terms 
applicable  to  this  case.  When  I  spoke  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  territory  was  divided 
between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slave- 
holding  interests ;  I  spoke  in  reference  to  the 
result — the  intent  of  that  compromise — which 
gave  to  each  a  portion.  I  have  always  been 
ready  to  rebuke  that  mean  spirit  that  would 
evade  its  true  meaning  by  a  delusive  adherence 
to  its  words. 

I  would  not  take  the  compromise  in  the  terms 
by  which  it  was  applied  to  the  remaining  part 
of  the  territory  acquired  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  I  would  not  take  it  as  applied  to 
Texas,  when  that  State  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  because  the  circumstances  of  both  were 
different  from  those  of  the  Mexican  territory ; 
but  I  would  take  it,  if  made  applicable  to  the 
existing  case,  and  extended  to  the  Pacific.  I 
considered  that,  when  the  Senate  had  yester- 
day voted  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  refer 
them  to  committees,  to  consider  upon  the 
power  of  this  Government  over  slavery  in  the 
territories,  over  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  over  the  future  admission  of 


slave  States,  we  had  taken  one  great  step  in 
advance,  and  one  which  should  awaken  the 
apprehension  of  the  South ;  and  when,  in  close 
connection  with  this  action  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowed the  remark  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions from  Mexico,  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  con- 
junction in  our  political  firmament,  which 
boded  evil  to  those  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  joint  attraction  of  these  planets.  It  was 
therefore  that  I  spoke  of  the  declaration  as  a 
thing  to  be  noted — marked  as  the  foreshadow 
of  an  event.  If  we  are  not  to  liave  non-inter- 
vention, the  right  to  go  into  these  territories 
and  there  claim  whatever  may  be  decided  to 
be  ours  by  tlie  decree  of  nature — if  we  are  to 
be  debarred  from  acquiring — by  emigration,  by 
enterprise,  by  adventure,  by  toil,  and  labor — 
equally  with  others,  from  the  common  domain 
of  the  Union— if  we  are  to  be  forbidden  to  use 
the  commons  belonging  to  the  common  field,  of 
which  we  are  joint  owners — if,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  we  are  told  that  no  division  can  be 
made — that  all  of  that  which  we  owe  in  com- 
mon must  finally  become  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  other  partners — in  truth,  sir,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  to  that  st£(le  of  things  con- 
templated by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  when,  without  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  minority 
will  be  held  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority. 
Give  us  our  rights  under  the  constitution — the 
constitution  fairly  construed — and  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  our  chance,  as  our  fathers  did,  for 
the  maintenance  of  position  in  the  Union.  We 
are  content  to  hold  on  to  the  old  compact ;  and, 
as  we  believe  in  the  merits  of  our  own  institu- 
tions, we  are  willing  to  trust  to  time  and  fair 
opportunity  for  the  working  out  of  our  own 
salvation.  If  we  are  to  be  excluded,  by  Con- 
gressional legislation,  from  joint  possession  on 
the  one  hand,  and  denied  every  compromise 
which,  by  division,  would  give  us  a  share  on 
the  other — neither  permitted  to  an  equality  of 
possession  as  a  right,  nor  a  divided  occupation 
as  a  settlement,  between  proprietors — I  ask 
what  is  the  hope  which  remains  to  those  who 
are  already  in  a  minority  in  this  Confederacy ! 
What  do  we  gain  by  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion, if  sectional  pride  or  sectional  hate  can 
bend  it,  as  passion,  or  interest,  or  caprice  may 
dictate  ?  What  do  we  gain  by  having  a  Gov- 
ernment, based  upon  this  written  constitution, 
if,  in  truth,  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  held 
in  abeyance  to  the  will  of  the  majority  ?  And 
now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  a  ques- 
tion :  Will  he  not,  under  the  crisis  which  hangs 
upon  the  fate  of  the  country— will  he  not  sup- 
port the  Missouri  compromise— the  spirit  of  the 
compromise — for  a  division  of  the  territories 
between  the  two  interests  of  the  Confederacy  ? 
Mr.  Cass.  I  will  answer  the  Senator.  I 
spoke  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which 
established  a  line  that  ran  through  a  country 
in  which  slavery  existed,  and  which  declared 
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that  slavery  should  he  excluded  north  of  that 
line,  and  left  the  country  south  of  it  as  it  found 
it,  to  continue  slavery  or  to  exclude  it,  as  the 
people  might  judge  hest.  I  say  that  my  doc- 
trine for  the  whole  territory  is  non-interven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Davis,  (in  his  seat.)    I  prefer  that,  too. 

Mr.  Oass.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories ;  and  I  say,  if 
the  South  think  they  have  rights  there  under 
the  constitution,  in  God's  name,  let  the  Supreme 
Court  determine  the  question.  No  one  can 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  Davis,  (in  his  seat.)  But  we  cannot  get 
there. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  other- 
wise. I  would  observe,  and  the  Senate  will 
remember,  that  the  point  in  issue  was  the  Mis- 
souri compromise ;  and  now  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not  vote  for 
that  measure  unless  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  declaration  that  slavery  should,  or  may, 
or  does,  exist  south  of  that  line.  Do  I  under- 
stand him  aright  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  have  several 
times  had  occasfcn  to  explain  that  point,  which 
has  been  attacked  by  gentlemen  of  the  North 
as  an  inadmissible  claim.  I  will  agree  to  the 
drawing  of  the  line  36°  30'  through  the  terri- 
tories acquired  from  Mexico,  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  in  the  same  degree  as  slavery  is 
prohibited  north  of  that  line,  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  south  of  the  line ;  and  that  the 
States  which  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
shall  come  in  under  such  constitutions  as  they 
think  proper  to  form. 

Mr.  Cass.  "With  respect  to  the  last  point,  I 
imagine  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
us.  With  respect  to  the  other,  the  proposition 
is  intervention  north,  and  non-intervention 
south  of  the  line,  without  conferring  any  rights 
on  the  South.  It  would  be  of  no  practical 
utility  whatever  to  that  section  of  country,  un- 
less accompanied  by  some  legislative  declaration 
on  the  subject.  I  repeat  the  belief,  that  we 
have  no  authority  to  say  that  slavery  shall  or 
shall  not  exist  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  left  wholly  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  decide.  That  is,  I 
think,  the  true  doctrine.  I  have  ever  main- 
tained it,  and  unless  I  change  greatly,  I  shall 
abide  by  it. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  The  Senator  does 
not  exactly  comprehend  my  meaning.  He  and 
I  do  not  differ  much  as  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress over  the  territories.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  honorable  Senator  and  myself  seems 
to  begin  just  where  he  ceases  to  answer.  I  say 
that  if  we  cannot  be  permitted,  free  from  Con- 
gressional interference,  to  go  into  these  terri- 
tories, and  test  our  rights,  and  opportunities 
under  the  constitution  and  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  shall  this  agitation  continue — shall  this 


sectional  strife  be  unassuaged  ?  Will  not  the 
Senator,  like  myself,  come  down  in  this  stage 
of  the  question,  and  take  less  than  his  own 
standard — take  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
terms  adapted  to  these  territories  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  What  I  would  do  to  save  this 
Union  from  dissolution,  if  dissolution  were  im- 
pending over  it,  and  to  be  averted  only  by  one 
course  of  action,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  would 
do  almost  any  thing. 

I  desire  to  advert  to  another  topic,  and  that 
is,  one  relating  personally  to  myself.  I  need 
not  remind  the  Senate,  that  within  a  short 
time  I  have  passed  through  a  very  severe  ordeal 
for  any  man.  I  said,  and  I  said  truly,  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  remarked,  a  few 
days  since,  he  was  the  best  abused  man  in  the 
country,  that  he  was  so  with  one  exception. 
That  exception  my  modesty  prevents  me  from 
naming.  During  that  campaign  I  was  silent, 
and  left  the  falsehoods  which  in  this  country 
seem  to  belong  to  such  a  contest,  to  serve  out 
their  purpose,  and  then  to  die ;  but  when  these 
things  are  resuscitated  and  repeated  here,  or  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  I 
choose  to  defend  myself.  I  am  not  now  in  a 
position  which  precludes  me  from  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  and  I  will  exercise  it  in  my  place, 
when  the  nature  of  the  assault,  or  the  standing 
of  the  assailant,  may  render  this  necessary.  I 
owe  this  duty  to  my  constituents,  by  whose 
favor  I  am  here,  not  less  than  to  myself.  A 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Stably) 
said,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  few 
days  since,  that  "  Taylor  beat  Oass,  who  thanked 
God  he  never  owned  a  slave,"  &c.  I  never 
said  this ;  it  is  one  of  the  unfounded  stories, 
whose  functions  having  been  fulfilled,  is  thus 
suddenly  called  from  its  resting-place,  for  some 
purpose,  I  know  not  why.  It  is  an  expression  I 
never  used — it  conveys  a  meaning  I  utterly 
disavow.  I  do  not  arraign  the  motives  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  thus  arraigned  me ;  he  had 
heard  the  story,  and,  I  presume,  believed  it; 
but  he  should  have  ascertained  the  facts,  before 
he  thus  summoned  me — not  in  the  heat  of  an 
excited  contest,  but  in  the  cool  hours  of  legis- 
lation— to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives, and,  in  effect,  to  the  bar  of  the  country. 
The  charge,  sir,  places  me  in  the  position  of  a 
Pharisee,  thanking  God  that  I  am  better  than 
the  men  of  the  South,  and  free  from  offences 
which  they  commit.  All  this  is  as  contrary  to 
my  feelings  as  to  my  habits.  I  cast  no  reflec- 
tions upon  the  South  then,  or  at  any  other 
time. 

What  I  said  and  did,  I  will  now  state,  and  if 
a  single  Senator  on  this  floor  will  condemn  my 
course,  I  will  then  confess  that  this  charge  is 
not  as  wholly  groundless  as  it  appears  to  me. 

While  I  was  in  France,  it  is  well  known 
that  Great  Britain  had  formed  a  plan  by 
which  she  intended  to  gain  the  command  of 
the  seas.  There  is  no  secret  about  this  now, 
and  it  has  been  openly  avowed.  Ber  object 
was,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
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slave-trade,  to  board  our  vessels,  whioli  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of 
our  seamen,  and  other  acts  of  aggression  in- 
cident to  her  naval  superiority.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  was  then  our  representative  in 
London.  It  is  the  first  and  great  duty  of  an 
American  minister  abroad,  when  the  rights  of 
his  country  are  assailed,  to  assert  and  defend 
tliem.  Mr.  Stevenson  did  so  in  an  able  and 
fearless  manner,  in  a  correspondence  marked 
with  signal  ability.  During  tlie  progress  of  the 
controversy,  the  public  mind  in  England  be- 
came much  excited,  and  there  was  a  strong 
effort  made  to  connect  tlie  continuance  of  the 
slave-trade  with  the  condition  of  slavery  in  our 
country,  as  tliough  the  former  were  essential  to 
the  latter.  All  the  tirades  against  slavery  we 
sometimes  hear  at  home,  were  poured  out 
there. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  had  intended  to-day,  had  I 
enjoyed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  my  own 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  questions  under 
discussion;  but  the  Senate  wDl  perceive  that 
it  is  too  late  to  do  so  now.  I  will  state  in 
general  terms,  what  I  came  here  prepared  to 
show.  I  may  be  in  error  or  not,  in  regard  to 
the  questions  referred  to ;  I  may  be  in  advance 
of  the  South  generally,  or  the  reverse,  in  re- 
gard to  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  at 
the  present  crisis ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  I  am  perfectly  in  unison  with  my  own 
State,  as  I  hope  to  be  always  hereafter.  Sir, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document,  from  which 
I  intend  to  i-ead  an  extract  or  two,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  listened  to  with  patience,  and 
even  satisfaction,  by  a  majority  of  this  iiody, 
and  which  I  am  certain  will  be  found  far  more 
edifying  than  any  thing  which  I  could  origi- 
nate. It  is  the  opening  address  of  Chief  Justice 
Sharkey,  at  the  late  Mississippi  Convention,  in 
the  proceedings  of  which  originated  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  Nashville  Convention ;  and  I 
beg  leave  simply  to  say,  that  hereafter  I  shall 
rely  upon  this  address  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  our  convention,  to  prove  that  I 
have  not  said  a  word  here,  dnring  the  last  four 
days,  in  which  I  was  not  justified  by  mature 
public  sentiment  at  home,  and  in  which  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  sustained  hereafter  by  that 
high-spirited  and  patriotic  constituency  whom 
it  is  my  highest  pride  to  serve  and  to  obey.  I 
need  not  add,  sir,  that  I  intend  to  stand  by  the 
position  of  Mississippi,  as  asserted  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  convention,  now  and  hereafter, 
firmly,  faithfully,  and  fearlessly — neither  going 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  to  please  or  dis- 
please, to  gratify  or  to  affront,  any  man  or  set 
of  men,  here  or  elsewhere. 

Before  I  proceed  to  read  the  extracts  promised, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  honorable  Senators, 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  address  referred 
to,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Sharkey.  It  was  thus 
that  I  had  occasion  lately  to  write  of  him,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Unwn,  in    October  last,  preliminary  to  this 


same  address,  the  publication  of  which  I  was 
then  soliciting : 

"  William  L.  Sharkey  has  been  known  for  more 
than  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in 
the  south-western  section  of  the  Republic.  He  is 
as  remarkable  for  all  the  virtues  which  belong  to 
social  and  domestic  life,  as  he  ia  for  legal  learning 
and  elevated  patriotism.  He  is  distinguished  above 
most  men  for  sweetness  and  placidity  of  temper,  a 
bland  courtesy  of  manners,  and  a  discreet  «nd  cau- 
tious circumspection  and  forbearance,  under  all 
circumstances  of  trial  and  irritation.  He  has,  for 
many  years  past,  had  no  particular  connection  with 
scenes  of  political  strife,  but  has  been  reoogtiized 
by  all  who  know  him  as  a  uniform  and  inflexible 
Whig ;  and  he  voted  in  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
tion, for  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  as  did  precisely  one  half  of  the  members  of 
the  convention  over  which  he  was,  on  this  occasion, 
called  to  preside.  When  all  these  facts  come  to 
be  duly  considered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  words 
of  stern  remonstrance  and  solemn  warning,  will 
not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  love  the  Union, 
and  are  desirous  that  our  free  institutions  shall  be 
perpetuated." 

So  much  for  the  author  of  the  address.  ITow 
listen,  if  you  please,  to  the  extracts  promised : 

"  The  subject  of  your  contemplated  deliberations 
is  an  important  one — nothing  less  than  a  question 
involving  in  its  consequences,  the  liberty  of  this 
people — perhaps  directly  or  remotely  the  liberty  of 
other  nations.  I  trust  that  you  will  approach  it 
dispassionately — that  you  will  lay  aside  your  party 
predilections,  and  meet  it,  not  as  politicians,  but 
as  patriots — as  statesmen.  We  had  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government 
Wiis  no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt.  We  have  boast- 
ed of  ours,  as  an  example  of  a  free  Government, 
based  on  an  enduring  foundation.  I  trust  it  may 
prove  so ;  but  events  of  recent  occurrence  seem 
to  forebode  danger.  The  convocation  of  this  as- 
sembly— the  intense  interest  manifest  in  every 
countenance  here — are  proofs  that  there  is  cause 
of  alarm.  For  a  time  we  have  been  prosperous 
and  happy  under  a  free  Government,  but  that  time, 
in  the  great  history  of  man,  is  but  a  brief  space — 
a  mere  point.  The  page  of  history  is  yet  fresh 
which  records  our  existence  as  a  nation  of  freemen. 
Scarce  has  the  stain  of  revolutionary  blood,  shed 
for  liberty,  faded  from  the  face  of  the  land,  before 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
South  to  prepare  to  check  threatened  aggression. 
And  whence  this  danger?  No  foreign  foe  threatens 
us.  Our  countrymen— our  brothers — are  arrayed 
against  us  in  civil  strife.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  allied  to  us  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  to 
forget  the  value  of  the  Union.  Blinded  by  the 
poison  of  fanaticism,  they  seek  to  abridge  our  con- 
stitutional rights  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  property, 
under  the  mask  of  false  humanity.  If  the  right  to 
do  so  was  unquestionable,  in  Christian  charity,  it 
should  be  asserted  without  inflicting  remorseless 
stings  to  our  sensibilities.  The  entire  independence 
of  the  States  was  achieved  by  the  most  memorable 
struggle  that  history  records.  They  were  separate 
and  independent  sovereignties,  and  first  united 
under  articles  '  of  confederation.  These  articles 
were  defective,  mainly  in  not  having  provided 
proper  means  for  raising  a  revenue,  and  in  not 
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giving  Congress  sufficient  power  to  regulate  oom- 
nierce.  These  defects  gave  rise  to  our  present  con- 
stitution. In  the  Convention  which  formed  it,  the 
States  met  as  equals  in  political  power.  The  small 
States  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  equality 
of  power — the  slaveholding  States  were  unwilling 
to  confederate,  unless  their  slaves  should  be  made 
a  basis  of  representation,  and  the  owners  secured 
in  their  right.  These  were  exciting  subjects.  After 
great  difficulty,  they  were  compromised.  The 
second  section  of  the  first  article  provides,  that 
Representatives  and  direct  taxes  should  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  numbers,  to  be  ascertained  by 
adding  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  to  the  number  of 
whites.  The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
provides  for  recapturing  slaves  escaping  into  those 
States  where  slavery  did  not  exist.  In  these  pro- 
visions we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  protection, 
as  the  basis  of  representation  and  as  property. 
The  constitution  did  not  create  property  in  slaves. 
Such  right  existed  anterior  to,  and  above,  the  con- 
stitution. As  slaves  were  owned  in  many  of  the 
States,  they  would  not,  of  course,  have  entered  into 
the  Confederacy  on  such  terms  as  would  weaken 
the  right  of  the  owner  to  his  slave,  or  diminish  the 
value.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  constitution 
was,  that  it  should,  in  its  consequences,  protect 
properly  by  giving  protection  and  strength  to  the 
several  States ;  but  as  the  States  were  sovereign, 
they  could  not  surrender  to  Congress  the  right  to 
control,  by  legislation,  the  property  of  their  citizens. 
Such  a  grant  of  power  would  have  been  a  complete 
surrender  of  sovereignty.  A  great  consolidated 
Government  would  have  risen  up,  which  was  an 
evil,  of  all  others,  most  dreaded,  and  most  rigidly 
guarded  against,  by  declaring  that  all  power,  not 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  was  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  Hence  no  power  can  be 
exercised  unless  it  has  been  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  safety  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  is 
best  preserved  by  holding  Congress  strictly  within 
the  limit  of  the  delegated  powers.  No  rule  of  con- 
struction can  be  safe  which  encroaches  upon  in- 
dividual rights.  The  right  to  hold  slaves  as  prop- 
erty became  a  fixed  principle,  inseparable  from  the 
other  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Indeed,  that 
description  of  property  seems  to  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  specific  and  special  protection.  The 
constitution  must  exist  and  harmonize  in  all  its 
parts.  Every  principle  it  contains  is  inseparably 
connected  together.  It  is  an  entire  thing — being 
the  great  frame-work  of  the  Government — indis- 
solubly  united  in  all  its  parts.  It  would  not  have 
been  formed  without  the  insertion  of  every  feature ; 
it  is  an  infraction  to  violate  any  of  them ;  the  sym- 
metry is  broken. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  unqualified  recognition 
of  property  in  slaves,  and  the  protection  provided 
for  its  enjoyment  as  such,  ifis  still  Contended  that 
Congress  may  prohibit  and  abolish  it  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  The  territories  are 
common  property,  and  cannot  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  tff  the  use  of  one  portion  of  the  common 
owners,  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  Equality  of 
right  must,  then,  prevail ;  and  any  act  which  would 
destroy  that  equality,  cannot  be  valid.  It  is  a 
principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  '  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
use  of  their  common  property.'  Rules  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power,  regulating  the 


manner  of  its  use,  provided  they  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  that  entire  equality  which  ought  to  be 
preserved.  If  the  sovereign  authority  in  a  State 
or  nation  can  do  nothing  which  shall  produce  in- 
equality in  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  domain  or 
property,  surely  such  authority  is  not  possessed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  has  but  a  limited 
power.  The  attempt  by  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territory  of  California,  has  caused 
this  meeting.  That  territory  is  common  property. 
There  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  equal 
rights — is  entitled  to  equal  freedom — in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  territories.  I  am  proud  to  say,  that 
in  acquiring  it,  Mississippians  displayed  as  much 
valor  as  any  other  portion  of  their  brethren  in  arms, 
and  shed  as  much  blood,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, as  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States.  They 
were  distinguished  for  their  prowess  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle  ;  but  now  they  are  to  be  told  that  re- 
strictions must  be  imposed  on  their  right  to  enjoy 
the  conquest.  Can  we — should  we — yield  the  fruits 
of  our  valor,  and  surrender  with  our  constitutional 
right  of  equality  ?  Congress  cannot  deprive  us  of 
it,  and  ought  not,  if  it  could — cannot  say,  that  if 
we  go,  we  must  leave  our  property  behind  us. 
Property  constitutes  the  means  of  enjoyment ;  and 
to  exclude  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  south- 
ern States,  is  in  effect  to  exclude  the  people,  and 
appropriate  the  country  to  the  northern  States. 
Such  a  power  is  not  possessed  by  a  Government 
possessing  sovereignty ;  it  could  not  be  rightfully 
exercised  even  by  a  monarchy.  The  property  of 
the  South  consists  mostly  in  slaves ;  and  to  inter- 
dict its  use  on  our  own  soil,  would  not  only  be  un- 
just, but  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  vain  to  talk  of  our  right  to  the  territories,  if 
we  may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoying  those 
rights.  The  mere  soil  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  use  that 
we  may  make  of  it,  which  renders  it  valuable.  As 
well  might  Congress  interdict  the  use  of  any  other 
property  there ;  if  it  can  exclude  a  slave,  it  may 
exclude  a  horse  or  an  ox.  ***** 
"But'in  the  efforts  to  exclude  our  property  from 
that  territory,  another  false  doctrine  is  promulgated, 
which  is  equally  disastrous  to  us.  We  are  told  that, 
as  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
we  cannot  take  slaves  there  without  the  authority 
of  a  law  permitting  it.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
class  of  politicians  in  our  country  who  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  surface  of  the  law.  If  this  error  were 
confined  to  politicians,  it  might  be  passed  over  as 
harmless ;  iut  it  is  also  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  unceremoniously  promulgated  by  a  member 
of  the  supreme  bench.  We  could  overlook  the 
groundless  fallacies  of  a  few  politicians  ;  but  when 
the  sanctity  of  the  bench  is  perverted,  and  its  in- 
fluence thrown  as  an  element  into  the  exciting 
cause  of  malcontent  and  strife,  there  is  just  ground 
of  complaint.  If  this  could  be  a  judicial  question 
in  any  shape,  that  was  the  tribunal  before  which  it 
might  come.  With  the  decision,  the  American 
people  would  have  rested  satisfied — quiet  would 
have  been  restored.  It  was  a  great  constitutional 
question,  and  on  such  questions,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  with  veneration ;  but 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  having  them 
promulgated  in  advance,  and  are  startled  at  thus 
seeing  them.  The  effect  is  almost  as  injurious  to 
us  as  a  decision  regularly  pronounced,  because  it 
has  deterred  the  South  from  an  equal  participancy 
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in  the  territories,  while  it  has  emboldened  the 
North  to  persist  in  its  efforts.  It  has  caused  one 
party  to  believe  that  it  was  right,  and  the  other  to 
fear  that  it  was  wrong.  From  position,  it  has  made 
the  '  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'  It  is  not  true, 
that  slavery  does  not  exist  in  California,  although  it 
may  have  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Mexico. 
True,  the  conquering  country  may  permit  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  conquered  country  to  remain  in 
force ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  private  or  strictly 
municipal  laws.  It  is  not  true  as  regards  political 
law.').  By  elementary  writers,  laws  are  divided  into 
public  and  private,  or  political  and  municipal.  Po- 
litical laws  are  such  as  are  organic,  and  confer 
power  and  form  on  the  Government.  They  give  it 
vitality  as  an  organized  body.  These  political  laws 
are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tion, which  becomes  supreme  and  paramount  to  all 
other  laws,  either  public  or  private.  Our  constitu- 
tion is  the  law  of  our  being — it  is  the  essence  of  our 
Government — it  is  the  combination  of  certain  great 
principles,  between  each  one  of  which,  there  is  a 
connection  and  dependency,  and  the  aggregate  con- 
stitutes a  unit.  To  withdraw  or  destroy  any  one  of 
them,  would  break  the  entire  fabric — it  would  lop 
off  an  essential  part  of  our  political  power.  When 
we  acquired  California,  it  became  subject  to  our 
constitution — our  whole  constitution — our  constitu- 
tion as  an  entire  thing.  The  territory  did  not  be- 
come subject  to  part  of  our  Government  only  ;  but 
every  principle  of  the  constitution  prevailed  there 
as  an  active  principle,  and  superseded,  of  necessity, 
whatever  was  repugnant  to  any  one  of  them.  No 
abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the  new-comers  could 
be  permitted.  The  vested  rights  of  the  citizens 
there,  at  the  time  we  acquired  it,  may  be  protected 
by  a  principle  not  inconsistent  with  this  position. 
The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to  take 
our  slaves  there,- because  they  are  our  property,  se- 
cured to  us,  as  such,  by  the  principles  of  our-para- 
mount  political  law.  If  it  were  true  that  slavery 
was  then  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  and 
could  not  be  established  there  without  positive  law, 
then  the  constitution  went  there  a  mere  cripple — 
but  not  so.  Wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  float 
over  a  territory,  as  an  emblem  of  political  domin- 
ion, they  rest  upon  a  perfect  pedestal — formed  by 
every  principle  in  the  constitution — indissolubly 
cemented  together.  As  well  may  it  be  said,  that 
our  constitution  must  give  place  to  the  established 
religion  of  Mexico. 

"  How  strange  it  is,  that  while  Congress  has  no 
power  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  consequence 
of  an  inhibition,  it  should  be  contended  that  the 
laws  of  the  conquered  country  should  secure  a  pro- 
hibition, and  thus  triumph  over  our  constitutional 
rights ! 

"  Thus,  as  I  conceive,  stands  the  question  of 
right;  but  if  it  were  a  question  of  expediency 
merely,  how  ungenerous  the  conduct  of  the  North ! 
We  are  united  as  a  family  of  nations.  We  may 
have  different  local- interests,  but  our  obligations  to 
each  other,  require  an  observance  of  good  faith, 
of  good  feeling,  of  mutual  support,  and  forbear- 
ance. With  thera,  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  only — 
with  us,  it  is  a  question  of  interest.  Are  they  not 
prepared  to  yield  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  our  interest?  If  not,  they 
have  forgotten  the  objects  of  the  Union :  mutual 
safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  dictated  it.  Are 
they  willing  to  risk  all  these  for  the  gratification  I 


of  a  mere  imaginary  philanthropy  ?  It  would  seem 
so.  The  Wilmot  proviso  is  but  the  entering  wedge ; 
that  accomplished,  the  rest  will  follow.  Emancipa- 
tion in  the  States  is  doubtless  the  ultimate  object ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  at  no  point  short 
of  this  will  the  effort  cease.  The  Union  must  be 
dissolved,  and  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  under 
our  Government  must  become  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  fanaticism.  We  must  become  a  degraded 
people,  or  abandon  our  country  to  the  African 
race.  We  would  say  to  them.  Beware !  you  but 
rush  on  to  your  own  destruction. 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  power- 
ful engine  of  prejudice  is  arrayed  against  us.  Enor- 
mities are  falsely  ascribed  to  us,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cite indignation  ;  they  add  insult  to  injury.  We 
are  held  out  as  destitute  of  common  mercy — de- 
graded at  home  and  abroad.  The  means  employed 
arc  calculated  to  excite  our  slave  population,  and 
endanger  our  lives.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
there  are  still  a  few  at  the  North,  who  value  the 
Union,  and  do  not  engage  in  this  unnatural  war- 
fare. Our  Union  should  be  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical— amity  should  prevail  between  the  different 
divisions.  But  the  ties  that  bind  us  are  being  daily 
weakened,  and  the  love  of  the  Union  diminished. 
We  have  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  We  yield  to 
none,  in  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  Union. 
We  wish  not  to  sever  it,  but  to  re-cement  it.  We 
can  vindicate  it  only  by  keeping  it  inviolate.  We 
would  preserve  it  in  all  its  purity.  We  want  it  as 
our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  and  must  defend  it  against 
infraction,  as  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  their  mem- 
ory. The  South  has  borne  with  these  encroach- 
ments, under  a  hope  that  a  sense  of  justice  would 
ultimately  correct  the  evil ;  but  of  this  there  seems 
now  to  be  but  little  hope.  We  must  fake  our 
stand.  Let  us  survey  the  ground  well,  and  occupy 
that  position  on  which  we  can  stand  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution  ;  and  when  taken,  let  us 
maintain  it,  like  men  who  know  their  rights  and 
are  determined  to  protect  them.  We  are  not  the 
aggressors ;  and  if  the  result  should  prove  disas- 
trous, let  the  blame  rest  on  those  who  have  pro- 
voked the  quarrel." 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  Mr.  President,  that 
Judge  Sharkey  contented  himself  with  a  bold, 
nervous,  and  irresistible  vindication  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South,  of  the  assailment 
of  wbioli  he  justly  complained,  and  against  fur- 
ther aggressions,  upon  wbiob  he  most  solemnly 
and  earnestly  protested.  He  confined  himself, 
and  wisely,  too,  as  I  conceive,  to  "  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution."  He  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  recommend  any  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  South.  He  did  not  suggest  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  any  acti.for  amplifying,  adding  to, 
or  strengthening,  the  existing  rights  of  the  slave 
States  of  the  Union  in  any  part  of  our  terri- 
torial domain.  He  regarded  our  rights,  under 
the  constitution,  as  full  and  complete— Mexican 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  oc- 
cupied strict  non-intervention  ground  through- 
out this  address,  and  demanded  only  that  Con- 
gress should  refrain  from  all  legislation  hostile 
to  southern  rights.  He  firmly  and  proudly  re- 
lied upon  an  enlightened  judiciary  for  the  deci- 
sion of  all  questions  wMoh  migbt  arise  in  regard 
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to  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  This 
is  precisely  the  ground  which,  for  several  ses- 
sions past,  southern  inemhers  in  Congress  have 
assumed,  and  maintained,  as  I  think,  yrith  ar- 
guments of  irresistible  and  conclusive  force. 
Territorial  government,  -without  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  or  any  restriction  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  is  all  that  -we  have  claimed.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  declared — and  I  understand  every 
State  of  the  South,  including  Mississippi,  to  de- 
clare— that  if  the  course  of  aggression,  hereto- 
fore pursued,  should  be  obstinately  persisted  in 
— if  tyranny  and  injustice  should  be  practised, 
■which  might  be  justly  regarded  as  amounting 
to  intolerable  oppression — then  would  the  right 
of  secession  arise  as  an  extra-constitutional,  or, 
if  you  please,  a  revolutionary  remedy — author- 
ity to  resort  to  which,  in  such  a  case,  no  free- 
man, worthy  of  the  name,  will  ever  gainsay. 
Such,  sir,  do  I  understand  to  be  the  precise  at- 
titude of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  upon  whose 
suggestion  the  proposition  to  hold  a  Southern 
Convention,  in  Nashville,  was  first  entertained 
by  the  southern  States  of  the  Union.  This  con- 
vention was  recommended  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  as  I  have  several  times  had  occasion 
to  state  here,  not  for  disunion  purposes — not 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  nnliappy  ex- 
citement now  existing — not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  up  insuperable  obstacles  of  any  kind,  to 
the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  pending  questions 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  holding  calm,  frater- 
nal and  patriotic  counsel,  and,  by  embodying  the 
whole  moral  force  of  the  South  in  favor  of  such 
fair,  reasonable,  and  constitutional  measures  of 
redress  and  prevention,  as  the  crisis  might  seem 
to  demand,  to  rescue  the  Union  from  Impending 
jeopardy,  effectually  to  shield  the  honor  of  the 
South  from  menaced  discredit,  and  seoure  to 
the  slave  States  of  the  Eepublic  that'  perfect 
domestic  security  to  which,  by  the  constitution 
itself,  they  are  undeniably  entitled.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  is 
the  position  of  the  State  of  Mississippi — such 
the  objects  of  the  Nashville  Convention,  the 
holding  of  which,  I  hope,  may  still  be  rendered 
unnecessary,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  heal- 
ing measures  here,  which  are  beginning,  as  I 
think,  to  be  generally  regarded  as  more  than 
likely  to  be  ultimately  matured  and  carried 
into  effect. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  conclude,  I  will  say, 
that  I  have  more  confident  hopes  than  several 
of  my  friends,  who  have  spoken  in  the  last  day 
or  two,  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the 
questions  growing  out  of  slavery  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  My  honorable  colleague 
will  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  I  do  not  concur 
with  him  in  the  rather  despondent  opinion  he 
has  just  now  expressed,  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  passing  a  bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  territorial 
governments,  without  any  restriction  in  regard 
to  slavery.  I  will  not  positively  predict  future 
results ;  but  I  will  venture  to  declare  that,  from 
the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to 


obtain  from  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
such  a  territorial  bill  as  I  have  described,  will 
unquestionably  pass  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  if  we  can  ever  put  it  fairly 
in  progress.  Other  questions,  I  doubt  not,  may 
be  also  satisfactorily  adjusted,  whenever  we 
conclude  to  terminate  angry  and  unprofitable 
discussion,  and  enter  in  the  proper  spirit  upon 
the  pathway  of  practical  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  have  granted  the  motion,  now  under  con- 
sideration, several  days  since.  I  entertained  a 
very  decided  wish,  that  the  special  committee 
that  I  have  been  so  long  endeavoring  to  raise, 
might  enter  upon  their  important  task  under 
the  auspicious  influences  awakened  by  the  noble 
speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Webstee,)  whose  attitude  and  po- 
litical connections  are  such  as  to  give  him  pecu- 
liar efficiency  as  a  pacificator  at  this  period. 
In  this  wish  I  have  not  been  gratified.  As  I 
anticipated  and  apprehended,  other  speeches 
have  been  made  less  conciliatory  in  their  char- 
acter. The  honorable  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Sewaed)  has  been  especially  active  since 
in  stirring  up  the  embers  of  discord,  and  in 
reawakening  that  fell  spirit  of  contention  which 
has  been  already  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief. It  is  probable  that  no  injury  will  now 
result  from  a  still  longer  postponement  of  final 
action  upon  my  motion  for  a  special  committee; 
and  as  several  gentlemen,  who  profess  to  be 
willing  to  vote  for  the  motion  hereafter,  when 
they  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  addiess- 
ing  the  Senate,  liave  requested  me  not  to  urge 
immediate  action,  I  acquiesce  very  willingly  in 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  (Mr.  Dayton,)  and  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration  may  be  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  My  friend  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Foote)  has  understood  me  as  having  en- 
dorsed the  course  that  he  says  has  been  taken 
by  my  colleague.  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  course 
which  my  colleague  may  think  proper  to  take, 
it  is  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  his  speech 
has  been  deliberately  prepared,  and  is  fairly  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  criticism.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Michigan ;  for  the  speech 
has  been  given  to  the  public,  with  a  claim  to 
public  attention,  and  it  cannot  lose  any  thing 
by  public  discussion ;  and,  of  course,  public  men 
have  a  right  to  comment  freely  on  it.  I  am 
sorry  my  colleague  is  not  here,  to  make  such  a 
reply  as  the  assaults  upon  it  would  have  de- 
manded. He  is  not  quite  go  well  to-day  as  he 
was  yesterday;  but,  absent  or  present,  he  must 
share  the  fate  of  all  public  men  who  have  a  his- 
torical reputation.  The  authority  of  his  name 
is  derived  from  his  services  to  the  Union  for  an 
eventful  lifetime ;  and  that  authority  is  not  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  ephemeral  criticism  of  the 
moment,  or  the  evanescent  censure  dictated  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  confident  majority.    The 
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reputation  of  distinguished  men  is  more  like  the 
promontory  in  the  deep,  than  the  fluctuating 
waves  that  beat  upon  its  base,  or  the  winds 
that  assail  its  bosom.  It  preserves  its  identity 
in  spite  of  them,  and  looks  the  prouder  when  it 
has  withstood  them. 

I  do  not  choose  to  say  more  now,  nor  do  I 
know  that  I  shall  hereafter  say  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  personal  vindication.  I  do  not  under- 
stand any  one  to  say  that  this  Government  may 
not  last,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  provi- 
sions of  its  constitution,  or  the  original  and 
honest  construction  of  it ;  and  my  colleague,  I 
suppose,  thinks,  as  long  as  there  was  self-sus- 
taining power  in  what  he  regards  the  equilibri- 
um of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  there 
was  an  ample  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of 
the  Union.  But  he  has  intimated  his  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  security  against  the  abuse  of  an 
irresponsible  majority ;  and  when  he  speaks  of 
this  Government,  as  tending  to  an  irresponsible 
despotism,  like  that  of  Russia,  he  says  nothing 
more  or  less,  than  that  if  the  majority  assume 
a  power  not  in  the  constitution,  and  use  force 
to  carry  oat  their  ends,  it  would  be  like  any 
other  irresponsible  despotism,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Can  any  one  doubt  that?  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  denied,  that  others  must  re- 
spect our  rights,  or  we  must  have  guarantees  to 
maintain  them  when  they  are  wrongfully  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  Datton  moved  that  the  further  consider- 
ation of  this  question  be  postponed  till  "Wednes- 
day next,  at  one  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Thuesdat,  March  21. 

Mississippi — Nashville  Convention. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  hold  in  my  hand  several  joint 
resolutions,  recently  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  having  a  vital 
connection  with  the  important  questions  which 
have,  for  some  time  past,  almost  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  which  have  awakened  an  amount 
of  solicitude  and  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  country,  that  has  been  seldom  heretofore 
called  forth  by  any  questions  whatever.  I  shall 
ask  presently  that  these  resolutions  may  be  read, 
but  shall  desire  no  action  of  any  kind  there- 
upon, until  my  honorable  colleague  and  myself 
shall  receive  an  attested  copy  thereof — the  ar- 
rival of  which  is  confidently  to  be  expected  a 
few  days  hence.  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  will  bear  with  me  patiently,  while  I 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  embraced 
in  these  resolutions — necessary,  as  I  conceive, 
to  the  vindication  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
against  certain  unjust  and  unkind  allegations, 
and  important  at  this  time,  as  explanatory  of 
the  true  attitude  of  that  State,  in  regard  to  the 
convocation  of  the  Nashville  Convention.  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  occupy  the  attention 


of  the  Senate  with  these  matters  at  the  present 
moment,  but  for  two  reasons,  which  1  will  con- 
cisely state.  The  first  is  this :  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  this  city,  in  several  recent  edi- 
torial articles,  has  dealt  very  freely  in  language 
of  censure,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  in  originating  the  call  of  a 
Southern  Convention.  The  editors  of  this  old 
and  respectable  journal  have  not  hesitated  to 
run  a  regular  parallel  between  the  action  of  the 
southern  States  at  this  time — in  resolving  to 
assemble  in  convention,  for  the  vindication  of 
their  constitutional  rights  from  assailment,  and 
for  the  counteraction  of  certain  well-known 
measures  of  threatened  hostility — and  the  fa- 
mous Hartford  Convention,  the  very  name  of 
which  has  long  been  odious  and  abhorrent  to 
all  true  patriots.  I  shall  not  now,  sir,  indulge 
in  the  language  of  recrimination,  to  which  I 
am  so  strongly  invited.  It  is  not  my  desire  at 
this  moment  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  which 
may  beget  feelings  of  sectional  unkindness,  and 
thus  obstruct  that  speedy  compromise  and  set- 
tlement of  all  existing  difficulties,  which  all 
good  citizens  now  so  ardently  desire.  One  of 
the  points  of  similitude  between  the  expected 
Nashville  Convention  and  that  of  Hartford  is, 
as  urged  by  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, that  the  Hartford  Conventionists  de- 
manded an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  as 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  those  whom 
they  represented,  which  expedient  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  is  asserted  to  be  also  one 
of  the  expedients  to  which  the  southern  States 
have  avowed  tlieir  determination  to  resort, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion. On  yesterday,  this  view  of  the  subject 
was  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Hale,) 
who  formally  accused  the  whole  South  of  de- 
signing to  demand  some  constitutional  amend- 
ment, impossible  to  be  obtained,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
This  assertion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, constitutes  my  second  reason  for  under- 
taking, at  this  time,  a  defence  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  getting  up  the  Nashville 
Convention.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  prove 
more  satisfactorily  the  injustice  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  designs  and  motives 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  agreeing  to  meet,  in 
convention,  at  Nashville,  than  by  reading  a  few 
extracts  from  a  document  which  lies  before  me, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  very 
"  Address  to  the  Southern  States  "  which  has 
been  so  emphatically  denounced  by  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  as  one  of  a  trea- 
sonable character.  Those  who  will  dispassion- 
ately consider  what  I  am  about  to  read,  will 
not  only  be  satisfied  that  there  has  been,  as 
yet,  no  organized  movement  in  the  South  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  that  no  radical 
change  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic 
has  been  seriously  contemplated,  much  less  in- 
sisted upon,  in  any  part  of  the  South.  It  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
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under  different  circumstances,  equally  agreeable 
to  the  Senate,  to  have  the  whole  of  this  able 
and  patriotic  address  read  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. But  as  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  of  the 
morning  hour,  during  which  to  perform  the 
task  which  I  am  now  executing,  I  shall  merely 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  few  of  the  concluding 
Ijaragraphs,  assuring  honorable  Senators  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  address  which  will  not 
be  found,  upon  examination,  perfectly  to  har- 
monize with  the  i)ortions  now  to  be  read  in 
their  hearing.  After  a  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  historic  facts,  and  an  able  argu- 
ment upon  constitutional  and  other  grounds, 
the  address  proceeds  as  follows : 

[Here  the  Senator  caused  the  concluding  para- 
graphs to  be  read.] 

These,  sir,  are  the  views  of  the  people  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Mississippi,  as  declared  by 
our  convention,  through  a  committee  of  seven 
gentlemen,  who,  in  ability,  patriotism,  moral 
worth,  and  I  will  add,  devotion  to  the  Union, 
are  not  inferior  to  any  seven  individuals  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Republic.  "Who  doubts 
now  the  truth  of  what  I  have  so  often  declai-ed 
here,  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  stand  alone 
upon  their  constitutional  rights ;  that  they  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  fundamental  guarantees 
so  wisely  provided  by  our  venerated  fore- 
fathers, and  that  they  are  resolved  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  preserve  this  Union,  by  the  only 
means  capable  of  securing  its  preservation — the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  constitution 
itself? 

But  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  one  of  its 
late  numbers,  instead  of  publishing  the  whole, 
or  any  considerable  portion,  of  this  address, 
has  torn  a  single  paragraph  from  its  context, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  South,  or  at  least 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  have  unconditionally 
resolved  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Southern  confederacy. 
That  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

"Besides  and  beyond  a  popular  Convention  of 
the  southern  States,  with  the  view  and  the  hope  of 
arresting  the  coin-se  of  aggression,  and  if  not 
practicablp,  then  to  concentrate  the  South  in  will, 
understanding,  and  action,  the  convention  of  Mis- 
sissippi suggested,  as  the  possible  ultimate  resort, 
the  call  by  the  legislatures  of  the  assailed  States  of 
still  more  solemn  conventions — such  as  should  be 
regularly  elected  by  the  people  of  those  States — to 
deliberate,  speak,  and  act,  with  all  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  people.  Should,  in  the  result,  such 
conventions  be  called  and  meet,  they  may  lead  to  a 
like  regularly-constituted  convention  of  all  the  as- 
sailed States,  to  provide,  in  the  last  resort,  for  their 
separate  welfare,  by  the  formation  of  a  compact 
and  a  Union,  that  will  afford  protection  to  their 
liberties  and  rights.  In  such  a  crisis,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Madison,  '  one  spirit  will  animate  and 
conduct  the  whole.' " 

Now,  Mr.  President,  does  not  every  one  per- 
ceive the  gross  injustice  done  the  committee 
who  prepared  this  address,  in  deducing  from 


the  paragraph  cited,  the  inference  that  the 
Mississippi  people  are  so  resolved  upon  seces- 
sion that  nothing  else  can  satisfy  them  ?  Sir, 
the  true  and  obvious  import  of  the  language 
objected  to,  is  simply  this :  the  constitution  is 
to  ie  maintained,  if  possible,  hp  all  legitimate 
and  honorable  means.  The  obligations  of  that 
sacred  instrument  are  to  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served and  executed,  on  the  part  of  the  south- 
ern States,  while  its  faithful  observance  by 
other  members  of  the  confederacy,  is  to  be  de- 
manded and  insisted  upon.  The  guarantees 
in  which  the  South  is  peculiarly  interested,  are 
to  be  respected  by  the  free  States  of  the  Union 
in  all  their  scope  and  amplitude.  If  in  all 
these  important  points,  the  North  should  prove 
unwilling  to  do  justice — which  Heaven  forbid 
— if  the  offensive  enactments  menaced  shall  be 
adopted,  and  the  grievances  already  confessedly 
inflicted  shall  remain  unredressed — then  the 
southern  States  will  assemble  in  convention,  to 
consult  for  their  own  safety  and  welfare ;  and 
if  justice  shall  still  be  withheld,  after  all  pacific 
and  constitutional  expedients  have  been  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain,  why  then  the  southern  States 
may  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  forced  upon  them,  of 
seceding  in  the  last  resort  from  the  Union. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  real  and  full  import  of 
that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  address,  to  which 
the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  have  applied 
language  of  the  most  unmeasured  denunciation. 
What  is  this  but  to  assert,  sir,  that  we  live 
under  a  system  of  Government  which  renders 
all  tyranny  justifiable,  and  oppression  too  sa- 
cred a  thing  to  be  complained  of — under  which 
power,  however  obtained  or  wielded,  is  en- 
titled to  triumph  over  right — under  which,  in 
fine,  freedom  is  but  a  name,  and  the  written 
organic  law  a  ridiculous  mockery !  It  was  noit 
thus  that  our  noble  forefathers  thought  and 
acted,  under  which  non-resistance  to  the  most 
hideous  usurpation,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
good  citizens,  and  even  of  sovereign  States; 
nor  was  it  thus  that,  in  a  purer  and  more  high- 
spirited  generation,  public  men  either  wrote  or 
spoke.  It  was  not  thus  that  Andrew  Jackson 
expressed  himself  in  that  famous  proclamation, 
in  which,  though  rebuking  nullification,  he  de- 
clared secession  to  be  a  just  and  proper  remedy 
— to  be  resorted  to  in  any  case  of  intolerable 
oppression.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstee) 
spoke  the  other  day,  in  our  hearing,  when  he 
emphatically  declared  the  same  doctrine.  Such 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  Philip  P.  Barbour,  who 
asserted  secession  to  be  the  political  arsenic 
of  our  system,  to  be  resorted  to  when  all  other 
remedies  might  fail.  Such,  finally,  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  oftentimes 
declared  secession  (or  "  scission,"  as  he  de- 
nominated it)  to  be,  in  certain  cases  of  enor- 
mous and  long-continued  outrage,  the  proper 
and  only  remedy.  I  find  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  this  point,  very  precisely  set  forth 
in  the  eulogy  delivered  some  years  since  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Madison,  by  Mr. 
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Jolaa  Quincy  Adams.  Here  are  Mr.  Adams's 
own  words,  as  printed  in  tlie  volume  from 
wliich  I  now  read : 

"  Concurring  in  the  doctrines  that  the  separate 
States  have  a  right  to  interpose,  in  cases  of  palpa- 
ble infractions  of  the  constitution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  alien  and 
sedition  acts  presented  a  case  of  such  infraction, 
Mr.  Jefferson  considered  them  as  absolutely  null  and 
void,  and  thought  the  State  legislatures  competent, 
not  only  to  declare,  but  to  make  them  so,  to  resist 
their  e.xecutiou  -within  their  respective  borders  by 
physical  force,  and  to  secede  fr&m  the  Union  rather 
than  to  submit  to  them,  if  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force." 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  frnitful  topic :  it 
■would  be  quite  easy  to  do  so,  and  to  retaliate 
upon  the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  the  illib- 
eral reproaches  cast  upon  millions  of  tlieir  fel- 
low-countrymen, who  have  given  their  formal, 
solemn,  and  deliberate  adhesion  to  those  meas- 
ures of  resistance  ;  but  I  forbear  ;  such  unkind 
comments  would  be  as  unprofitable  to  others 
as  they  would  be  disagreealDle  to  myself.  But 
I  cannot  conclude,  Mr.  President,  without  an- 
nouncing to  these  venerable  gentlemen,  that 
they  were  never  in  grosser  error  in  their  lives, 
than  when  they  asserted,  in  this  morning's  In- 
telligencer, that  "  there  is  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi no  general  acquiescence  in  the  propriety 
or  expediency  "  of  the  Nashville  Convention. 
So  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  more  than  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  all  parties  in  Mississippi 
recognize  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  and 
will  sustain  the  expected  convention  in  every 
proceeding  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  vindicating  southern  honor  against  men- 
aced indignity,  and  southern  safety  against 
threatened  assaults.  The  worthy  editors  of 
the  Intelligencer  do  not  err  less  surprisingly 
when,  in  the  same  number  of  their  paper,  after 
publishing  the  names  of  the  eminent  gentle- 
men who  will  have  the  honor  of  representing 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention, they  express  themselves  as  follows  : 
"  Yery  respectable  gentlemen,  hut  who,  we 
cannot  but  think,  should  all  or  any  of  them 
get  to  NashviUe  at  the  time  appointed,  will, 
when  they  find  themselves  so  ill-seconded  by 
other  States,  feel  very  much  like  fish  out  of 
water."  Sir,  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  occa- 
sion for  the  assembling  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention may  be  shortly  removed,  and  that 
healing,  temperate,  and  patriotic  counsels  may 
prove  efficient  in  warding  off  the  dangers  which 
now  environ  our  beloved  institutions.  But  if 
the  aggressions,  to  counteract  and  avert  which 
the  Nashville  Convention  has  been  called, 
should  be  persevered  in,  I  can  assure  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Intelligencer — and  I  speak  advisedly 
when  I  say  so — that  there  will  not  be  two 
southern  States — I  doubt  if  there  will  be  a 
single  one — that  will  not  be  represented  at 
Nashville ;  and  despite  domestic  treachery,  and 
all  other  causes,  obstructive  of  united  action, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  whole  southern 


population  will  prefer  any  fate  whatever  to  an 
unconditional  submission  to  tyranny. 


Thuesdat,  March  28. 
The  Compromise. 

The  Vice  *Peesidknt  announced  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  namely,  the  series  of  resolutions 
presented  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Chase  resumed  and  finished  the  speech 
which  he  commenced  yesterday. 

Mr.  Baldwiit  moved  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  now  move  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be  taken 
up,  with  a  view  to  make  them  the  special  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morrow,  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  understood  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  regard  to  the 
subject  which  has  been  under  consideration,  to 
be,  to  postpone  it  until  to-morrow.  I  trust 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  subject 
which  was  before  the  Senate  this  morning  will 
he  allowed  to  have  precedence.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  permit  my  motion  for  refei-ring  to 
a  committee  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  to  be  acted  upon  to-morrow, 
and  afterward  give  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject  upon  the  propo- 
sitions that  will  remain  before  the  Senate.  I 
trust  that  I  may  he  permitted  to  say,  that  I 
have  been  forbearing  and  conciliatory  in  regard 
to  this  matter ;  and  I  hope  that,  at  the  least, 
the  friends  of  the  proposition  will  co-operate  in 
hastening  its  final  decision. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  now  move,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  these 
resolutions  be  made  the  special  order  of  the 
day  for  1  o'clock  to-morrow,  to  take  precedence 
over  all  other  matters. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  AprU  1. 
A  Eeeess. 

Mr.  Vinton  rose  and  said :  We  may  expect 
in  a  little  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  receive  from 
the  Senate  a  message  announcing  the  melan- 
choly event  which  is  already  known  to  us  as  a 
national  calamity.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
House,  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended, 
and  that  the  House  take  a  recess  until  we 
receive  the  message  from  the  Senate. 

The  Speakee.  If  there  he  no  objection,  the 
motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
be  considered  as  agreed  to,  and  the  House  will 
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take  a  recess  until  such  time  as  the  message  is 
received  from  the  Senate, 

No  objection  being  made, 

The  Speakee  left  the  chair,  and  the  House 
took  a  recess. 

At  ten  minutes  past  1  the  Speakeb  resumed 
the  chair. 

a 

The  Decease  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
the  hands  of  A.  Dickins,  Esq.,  their  Secretary, 
wlio  said  that  he  was  directed  to  communicate 
to  the  House  information  of  the  decease  of  the 
Hon.  John  0.  Calhoun,  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  message  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows  : 

It  becomes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  solemn  duty  to 
announce  to  this  House  the  decease  of  the 
honorable  John  C.  Oalhoun,  a  Senator  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  He  expired  at  his 
lodgings  in  this  city,  yesterday  morning,  at  7 
o'clock.  He  lives  no  longer  among  the  living  : 
he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  a  long  night  which  knows 
no  dawning.  The  sun  which  rose  so  brightly 
on  this  morning,  brought  to  him  no  healing  in 
its  beams. 

We,  the  Representatives  of  our  State,  come 
to  sorrow  over  the  dead ;  but  the  virtue,  and 
the  life,  and  the  services  of  tlie  deceased,  were 
not  confined  by  metes  and  bounds ;  but  stand- 
ing on  the  broad  expanse  of  this  confederacy, 
he  gave  his  genius  to  the  States,  and  his  heart 
to  his  entire  country.  Carolina  will  not, 
therefore,  be  suflfered  to  mourn  her  honored 
son  in  secret  cells  and  solitary  shades ;  but  her 
sister  States  will  gather  around  her  in  this 
palace  of  the  nation,  and  bending  over  that 
bier,  weep  as  she  weeps,  and  mourn  with  the 
deep,  afflictive  mourning  of  her  heai't.  Tes, 
sir ;  her  honored  son — honored  in  the  associa- 
tions of  his  birth,  which  occurred  when  the 
echoes  and  the  shouts  of  freedom  had  not  yet 
died  along  his  native  hills,  born  of  parents  who 
had  partaken  of  the  toils,  been  affected  by  the 
struggles,  and  fought  in  the  battles  for  liberty 
— he  seemed  as  if  he  were  baptized  in  the  very 
fount  of  freedom.  Eeared  amid  the  hardy 
scenery  of  nature,  and  amid  a  stern,  pious,  and 
reserved  population,  yet  unseduoed  by  the 
temptations,  and  unnerved  by  the  luxuries  of 
life,  he  gathered  from  surrounding  objects,  and 
from  the  people  of  hie  association,  that  peculiar 
hue  and  coloring  which  so  transcendently 
marked  his  life.  Unfettered  by  the  restraints 
of  the  school-house,  he  wandered  in  those 
regions  which  surrounded  his  dwelling,  un- 
molested, and  indulged  those  solitary  thoughts, 
in  rambling  through  her  mighty  forests,  which 
gave  that  peculiar  cast  of  thinking  and  reflec- 
tion to  his  mighty  soul.  He  was  among  a  peo- 
ple who  knew  but  few  books,  and  over  whose 
minds  learning  had  not  yet  thrown  its  efful- 
gence.   But  they  had  the  Bible ;  and  with  his 


pious  parents,  he  gathered  rich  lore,  which  sur- 
passes that  of  Greek  or  Koman  story.  At  an 
age  when  youths  are  generally  prepared  to 
scan  the  classics,  he  was  yet  uninitiated  ia  their 
rudiments.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable 
Doctor  Waddle,  his  relative  and  friend,  he 
quickly  acquired  what  that  gentleman  was 
able  to  impart,  and  even  then  began  to  develop 
those  mighty  powers  of  clear  perception,  rapid 
analysis,  quick  comprehension,  vast  generaliza- 
tion, for  which  he  was  subsequently  so  emi- 
nently distinguished.  He  remained  but  a  very 
short  time  at  his  school,  and  returned  again  to 
his  rustic  employments.  But  the  spirit  had 
been  awakened — the  inspiration  had  come  like 
a  spirit  from  on  high ;  and  he  felt  that  within 
him  were  found  treasures  that  learning  was 
essential  to  unfold.  He  gathered  up  his  patri- 
mony, he  hastened  to  the  College  of  Yale,  and 
there,  under  the  tuition  of  that  acoomphshed 
scholar  and  profound  theologian,  Eev.  Dr. 
Dwight,  he  became,  in  a  short  period,  the  first 
among  the  foremost,  indulging  not  in  the  en- 
joyments, in  the  luxuries,  and  the  dissipation 
of  a  college  life,  but  with  toil  severe,  with  en- 
ergy unbending,  with  devotion  to  his  studies, 
he  became  (to  use  the  language  of  a  contempo- 
rary) "  a  man  among  boys."  In  a  conflict  in- 
tellectual with  his  great  master,  the  keen  eye 
of  Dr.  Dwight  discerned  the  great  qualiflca^ 
tions  which  marked  the  man,  and  prophesied 
the  honors  that  have  fallen  in  his  pathway. 
He  was  solitary,  and  associated  not  much  with 
the  class.  He  indulged  his  propensity  to  soli- 
tude ;  he  walked  among  the  elms  that  sur- 
round that  ancient  college;  and  in  the  cells, 
in  the  secret  shades  of  that  institution,  he  felt 
that  dawning  on  his  mind  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  brighter  and  the  greater  day  ;  and 
raising  himself  from  the  materiality  around 
liim,  he  soared  on  the  wings  of  contemplation 
to  heights  sublime,  and  whirling  his  flight 
along  the  zodiac,  raised  his  head  among  the 
stars.  The  honors  of  the  college  became  his 
meed,  and  departing  thence  with  the  blessings 
and  the  benedictions  of  his  venerable  instruc- 
tor, he  repaired  for  a  short  period  to  the  school 
of  Litchfield,  and  there  imbibed  those  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law,  based  upon  the  rights 
of  man,  and  throwing  a  cordon  around  the 
British  and  the  American  citizen.  He  left, 
and  upon  his  return  home,  was  greeted  by  the 
glowing  presence  of  his  friends,  who  had  heard 
from  a  distance  the  glad  tidings  of  his  studies 
and  his  success.  He  took  at  once  his  position 
among  his  neighbors.  He  was  sent  by  them 
to  the  counsels  of  the  State ;  and  there,  amid 
a  glittering  array  of  lofty  intellects  and  en- 
nobled characters,  he  became  first  among  the 
first. 

But  that  sphere  was  too  limited  for  the  ex- 
pansibility of  a  mind  which  seemed  to  know 
no  limit  but  the  good  of  all  mankind.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  transferred  to  this 
hall.  He  came  not,  sir,  to  a  bower  of  ease ; 
he  came  not  in  the  moment  of  a  sunshine  of 
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tranquillity;  he  came  when  the  country  was 
disturbed  by  dissension  from  within,  and  pressed 
from  without  by  tlie  great  powers  of  Europe, 
then  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  world, 
and  uniting  and  harmonizing  in  this,  and  this 
alone  —  tlie  destruction  of  American  institu- 
tions, the  annihilation  of  American  trade.    The 
whole  country  (boy  as  I  then  was,  I  well  re- 
member) seemed  as  if  covered  with  a  funeral 
gloom.     The  spirits  of  the  best  men  seemed 
crushed  amid  that  pressure,  and  the  eye  of 
hope  scarce  found  consolation   in  any  pros- 
pect of  the  future.     But  he  had  not  been  long 
in  these  halls,  before  he  took  the  gauge  and 
measurement  of  the  depth  of  these  calamities, 
and  the  compass  of  its  breadth.     He  applied 
himself  most  vigoi>ously  to  the  application  of 
the  remedies  for  so  vital  a  disease.     He  found 
that  a  mistaken  policy  had  added  to  the  calam- 
ities on  the  ocean,  that  still  further  calamity 
of  fettering,  with  a  restrictive  system,  the  very 
motions  and  energies  of  the  people.     He  looked 
down  and  saw  that  there  was  a  mighty  pres- 
sure, a  great  weight  upon  the  resources  of  this 
country,  which  time  had  gradually  increased, 
and  he  resolved  at  once,  with  that  resolution 
which   characterized  him — with  that  energy 
which  impelled  him  direct  to  his  purpose — to 
advise  what  was  considered  a  remedy  too  great 
almost  for  the  advice  of  any  other — "  at  once, 
weak  as  we  were  in  numbers,  unprepared  as 
we  were  in  arms,  diminished  as  were  our  re- 
sources, to  hid  defiance  to  Britain,  and  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  conflicting  nation  for  its  rights." 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  that  advice  was 
taken ;  and  then  the  great  spirit  of  America, 
released   from  her  shackles,   flamed   up,  and 
caused  her  to  arouse  from  her  prostrate  con- 
dition, and,  standing  erect,  shake  her  spear  in 
bold  defiance.     In  that  war,  his  counsels  con- 
tributed as  much,  I  am  informed,  as  those  of 
any  man,   to  its  final  success.     At  a  period 
when  our  troops  on  the  frontier,  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  were 
about  to  retire  from  the  line,  and  that  Gover- 
nor had  written  to  Mr.  Madison  that  he  had 
exhausted  his  own  credit,  and  the  credit  of  all 
those  whose  resources  he  could  command,  and 
his  means  were  exhausted;  and  unless,  in  a 
short  period,  money  was  sent  on  to  invigorate 
the  troops,  the  war  must  end,  and  our  country 
bow  down  to  a  victorious  foe, — sir,  upon  that 
occasion  Mr.  Madison  became  so  disheartened, 
that  he  assembled  his  counsellors,  and  asked  for 
advice  and  aid ;  but  advice  and  aid  they  had 
not  to  give.    At  length  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  said  to  Mr.  Madison, 
You  are  sick — retire  to  your  chamber — leave 
the  rest  to  us.    I  will  send  to  the  Capitol  for 
the  youthful  Hercules,  who  hitherto  has  borne 
the  war  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  will  coun- 
sel us  a  remedy.    Mr.  OALHOtrir  came.     He 
advised  and  appealed  to  the  States  for  the  loan 
of  their  credit.     It  seemed  as  if  a  new  light 
had  burst  upon  the  cabinet.    His  advice  was 
taken.     The  States  generously  responded  to 


the  appeal.  These  were  times  of  fearful  im- 
port. We  were  engaged  in  war  with  a  nation 
whose  resources  were  ample,  while  oui-s  were 
crippled.  Our  ships  of  war,  few  in  number, 
wei-e  compelled  to  go  forth  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  deep  to  encounter  those  fleets  which  had 
signalized  themselves  at  the  battles  of  Abonkir 
and  Traftdgar,  and  annihilated  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Spain.  But  there  was  an 
inward  strength — there  was  an  undying  con- 
fidence— in  the  hearts  of  a  free  people;  and 
they  went  forth  to  battle  and  to  conquest. 

Sir,  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory had  scarcely  died  along  the  dark  waters 
of  the  Niagara — the  war  upon  the  plains  of 
Orleans  had  just  gone  out  with  a  blaze  of  glory 
— when  all  eyes  were  instinctively  turned  to 
this  youthful  patriot,  who  had  rescued  his 
country  in  the  dark  hour  of  her  peril.  Mr. 
Monroe  transferred  him  to  his  Cabinet ;  and 
upon  that  occa'iion,  bo  confused  was  the  De- 
partment of  War,  so  complicated  and  dis- 
ordered, that  Mr.  Wilham  Lowndes,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  CALnouN,  advised  him  against  risking  the 
high  honors  ho  had  achieved  upon  this  floor, 
for  the  uncertain  victories  of  an  Executive  po- 
sition. But  no  man  had  pondered  more  thor- 
oughly the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
purposes  of  his  own  heart — none  knew  so  well 
the  undaunted  resolution  and  energy  that  al- 
ways characterized  him,  and  he  resolved  to  ac- 
cept, and  lie  did.  Ho  related  to  me,  what  was 
extremely  characteristic — ^he  went  into  the  de- 
partment, but  became  not  of  it  for  a  while. 
He  gave  no  directions — ^he  let  the  machinery 
move  on  by  its  own  impetus.  In  the  mean 
time  he  gathered,  with  that  minuteness  which 
characterized  him,  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  machinery.  With  that 
power  of  generalization  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  he  combined  together  in  one  sys- 
tem all  the  detached  parts,  instituted  the  bu- 
reaus, imparting  individual  responsibility  to 
each,  and  requiring  from  theni  that  responsi- 
bility in  turn,  but  uniting  them  all  in  beautiful 
harmony,  and  creating  in  the  workings  a  perfect 
unity.  And  so  complete  did  that  work  come 
from  his  hand,  that  at  this  time  there  has  been 
no  change  material  in  this  department.  It  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  another  war,  and 
it  still  remains  fresh,  and  without  symptoms 
of  decay.  He  knew  that  if  we  were  to  have 
wars,  we  should  have  the  science  to  conduct 
them ;  and  he  therefore  directed  his  attention 
to  West  Point,  which,  fostered  by  his  care,  be- 
came the  great  school  of  tactics  and  of  military 
discipline,  the  benefits  of  which  have  so  lately 
been  experienced  in  the  Mexican  campaign. 

But,  sir,  having  finished  this  work,  his  mind 
instinctively  looked  for  some  other  great  object 
on  which  to  exercise  its  powers.  He  beheld 
the  Indian  tribes,  broken  down  by  the  pressure 
and  the  advances  of  civilization,  wasting  away 
before  the  vices,  and  acquiring  none  of  the  vir- 
tues, of  the  white  man.  His  heart  expanded 
with  a  philanthropy  as  extensive  as  the  human 
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race.  He  immediately  conceived  the  project 
of  collecting  them  into  one  nation,  of  transfer- 
ring them  to  the  other  side  of  the  great  river, 
and  freeing  them  at  once  from  the  temptations 
and  the  cupidity  of  the  Christian  man.  Sir,  he 
did  not  remain  in  office  to  accomplish  this  great 
object.  But  he  had  laid  its  foundation  so  deep, 
he  had  spread  out  his  plans  so  broad,  that  he 
has  reared  to  himself,  in  the  establishment  of 
that  people,  a  more  enduring  monument  than 
battles  ever  gave,  and  gathered  more  glorious 
trophies,  than  can  be  plucked  upon  the  plains 
of  war.  The  triumphs  of  war  are  marked  by 
desolated  towns  and  conflagrated  fields ;  his 
triumphs  will  be  seen  in  the  collection  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  constituting  a  confederation 
among  themselves,  in  the  school-houses  in  the 
valleys,  in  the  churches  that  rise  with  their 
spires  from  the  hill-top,  in  the  clear  sunshine 
of  heaven.  The  music  of  that  triumph  is  not 
heard  in  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
rolling  of  the  drum,  but  swell.')  from  the  clang 
of  the  anvil,  and  the  tones  of  the  water-wheel, 
and  the  cadence  of  the  mUl-stream,  that  rolls 
down  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  red  man. 

Sir,  he  paused  not  in  his  career  of  usefulness ; 
he  was  transferred,  by  the  votes  of  a  grateful 
people,  to  the  chair  of  the  second  officer  of  the 
Government.  There  ho  presided  with  a  firm- 
ness, an  impartiality,  with  a  gentleness,  with  a 
dignity,  that  all  admired.  And  yet  it  is  not 
given  unto  man  to  pass  unscathed  the  fiery 
furnace  of  this  world.  "While  presiding  over 
that  body  of  ambassadors  from  sovereign  States 
— while  regulating  their  councils — the  tongue 
of  calumny  assailed  Mm,  and  accused  him  of 
official  corruption  in  the  Riprap  contract.  In- 
dignantly he  left  the  chair,  demanded  of  the 
Senators  an  immediate  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  came  out  of  the  trial  like  gold  re- 
fined in  the  furnace.  From  that  time,  to  the 
day  that  terminated  his  life,  no  man  dared  to 
breathe  aught  against  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
character. 

But  while  in  that  chair,  Mr.  Oalhotjn  per- 
ceived that  there  was  arising  a  great  and  mighty 
influence  to  overshadow  a  portion  of  this  land. 
From  a  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  he 
consented  on  this  floor,  in  1816,  upon  the  re- 
duction of  the  war  duties,  to  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  burdens,  and  thus  saved  the  manu- 
facturers from  annihilation.  But  that  interest, 
then  a  mere  stripling,  weak,  and  requiring  nur- 
ture, fostered  by  this  aliment,  soon  increased 
in  strength,  and  became  potent,  growing  with 
a  giant's  growth,  and  attained  a  giant's  might, 
and  was  inclined  tyrannously  to  use  it  as  a 
giant.  He  at  once  resigned  his  seat,  gave  up 
his  dignified  position,  mingled  in  the  strifes  of 
the  arena,  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  waked 
up  the  attention  of  the  South,  himself  no  less 
active  than  those  whom  he  thus  aroused,  and 
at  length  advised  his  own  State,  heedless  of 
danger,  to  throw  herself  into  the  breach  for 
the  protection  of  that  sacred  constitution,  whose 
every  precept  he  had  imbibed,  whose  every 


condition  he  had  admired.  Sir,  although  hos- 
tile fleets  floated  in  our  waters,  and  armies 
threatened  our  cities,  he  quailed  not ;  and  at 
length  the  pleasing  realization  came  to  him  and 
to  the  country,  like  balm  to  the  wounded  feel- 
ings, and  by  a  generous  compromise  on  all 
parts,  the  people  of  the  South  were  freed  from 
onerous  taxation,  and  the  North  yet  left  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  her  industry,  and  to  progress 
in  her  glorious  advancement  in  all  that  is  vir- 
tuous in  industry  and  elevated  in  sentiment. 

But  he  limited  not  his  scope  to  our  domestic 
horizon.  He  looked  abroad  at  our  relations 
with  the  nations.  He  saw  our  increase  of 
strength.  He  measured  our  resources,  and  was 
willing  at  once  to  settle  all  our  diflnculties  with 
foreign  powers  on  a  permanent  basis.  With 
Britain  we  had  causes  of  contention,  of  deep 
and  long  standing.  He  resolved,  if  the  powers 
of  his  intellect  could  avail  aught  before  he  de- 
parted hence,  that  these  questions  should  be 
settled  for  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's 
safety.  He  faltered  not :  I  know  (for  I  was  ' 
present)  that  when  the  Ashburton  treaty  was 
about  to  be  made — when  there  were  apprehen- 
sions in  the  cabinet  that  it  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate — a  member  of  that  cab- 
inet called  to  consult  Mi\  OAi.HotiN,  and  to  ask 
if  he  would  give  to  it  his  generous  support. 
The  reply  at  that  moment  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  its  annunciation  to 
the  cabinet  gave  assurance  to  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  who  so  eminently  had  con- 
ducted this  important  negotiation.  He  at  once 
considered  the  work  as  finished  ;  for  it  is  the 
union  of  action  in  the  intellectual,  as  in  the 
physical  world,'  that  moves  the  spheres  into 
harmony. 

When  that  treaty  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  considered  in  secret  session ;  and  I  never 
shall  forget,  that  sitting,  upon  yonder  side  of 
the  House,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Calhoun — 
who  at  that  time  was  not  on  social  terms  with 
him — my  friend,  the  honorable  Mr.  Preston, 
whose  heart  throbbed  with  an  enthusiastic  love 
of  all  that  is  elevated,  left  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  came  to  my  seat  in  the  House,  saying, 
I  must  give  vent  to  my  feelings ;  Mr.  Calhoun 
has  made  a  speech  which  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  boundary.  All  his 
friends — nay,  all  the  Senators — have  collected 
around  to  congratulate  him,  and  I  have  come 
out  to  express  my  emotions,  and  declare  that 
he  has  covered  himself  with  a  mantle  of 
glory. 

Sir,  after  a  while  he  retired  from  Congress ; 
but  the  unfortunate  accident  on  board  the 
Princeton,  which  deprived  Virginia  of  two  of 
her  most  gifted  sons,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
immediately  suggested  the  recall  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn from  his  retirement  in  private  life,  and 
the  shades  of  his  own  domicil,  to  aid  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  exigency.  His  nomination,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and, 
without  reference  to  a  committee,  was  unani- 
mously confirmed.    Sir,  when  he  arrived  here, 
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he  perceived  that  the  southern  country  was  in 
immiDent  peril,  and  that  the  arts  and  intrigues 
of  Great  Britain  were  about  to  wrest  from  us 
that  imperial  territory  which  is  now  the  State 
of  Texas.  By  his  wisdom,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  great  administrative  talents,  the  intrigues 
of  Great  Britain  were  defeated,  and  that  portion 
of  the  sunny  South  was  soon  annexed  to  this 
Republic. 

With  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, he  retired  once  more  from  public 
life,  but  he  retired  voluntarily.  Mr.  Buchanan 
(for  I  might  as  well  relate  the  fact)  called  upon 
me,  took  me  to  the  embrasure  of  one  of  those 
windows,  and  said :  "  I  am  to  be  Secretary  of 
State ;  the  President  appreciates  the  high  tal- 
ents of  Mr.  Oalhoun,  and  considers  the  coun- 
try now  encircled  by  danger  upon  the  Oregon 
question.  Go  to  Mr.  Oalhotjn,  and  tender  to 
him  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James — 
special  or  general,  as  he  may  determine — with 
a  transfer  of  the  Oregon  question  entirely  to 
his  charge." 

Never  can  I  forget  how  the  muscles  of  his 
face  became  tense,  how  his  great  eye  rolled,  as 
he  received  the  terms  of  the  proposal.  "  No, 
sir — no,  (he  replied.)  If  the  embassies  of  all 
Europe  were  clustered  into  one,  I  would  not 
take  it  at  this  time ;  my  country  is  in  danger ; 
here  ought  to  be  the  negotiation,  and  here  will 
I  stand."  Sir,  he  retired  to  his  farm ;  but  the 
President,  in  his  inaugural,  had  indicated  so 
strongly  his  assertion  of  the  entirety  of  the 
Oregon  treaty — and  inspirited  the  people  of  the 
"West  almost  to  madness,  and  in  like  manner 
had  dispirited  the  merchants  of  the  East,  and 
of  the  North  and  South,  that  a  presentiment 
of  great  dangers  stole  over  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  a  war  seemed  inevitable  with  the 
greatest  naval  power  of  the  earth.  Impelled 
by  their  apprehensions,  the  merchants  sent  a 
message  to  Mr.  Oalhoun,  and  begged  him  again 
to  return  to  the  councils  of  the  nation.  His 
predecessor  generously  resigned.  He  came, 
and  when  he  came,  though  late,  he  beheld  dis- 
may on  the  countenances  of  all.  There  was  a 
triumphant  majority,  in  both  parts  of  this 
Capitol,  of  the  Democratic  party,  who,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  for  carrying  out  the  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Polk.  The  Whigs,  finding  that 
they  were  too  few  to  stem  the  current,  refused 
to  breast  themselves  to  the  shock.  But  when 
Mr.  Oalhouit  announced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  his  firm  de- 
termination to  resist  and  save  from  the  mad- 
ness of  the  hour,  this  great  country,  they  im- 
mediately ralhed,  and  soon  his  friends  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  Senate,  gathered  around  him, 
and  the  country  was  safe.  Eeason  triumphed, 
and  the  Eepublic  was  relieved  of  the  calamities 
of  war.  This  was  the  last  great  work  he  ever 
consummated. 

But  he  saw  other  evils ;  he  beheld  this  Ee- 
public about  to  lose  its  poise  from  a  derange- 
ment of  its  weights  and  levers ;  he  was  anxious 
to  adjust  the  balance,  and  to  restore  the  equi- 
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librium ;  he  exercised  his  mind  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  he  loved  this  Union,  for  I  have  often 
heard  him  breathe  of  that  love ;  he  loved  the 
equality  of  the  States,  because  he  knew  that 
upon  that  equality  rested  the  stability  of  the 
Government;  he  admired  that  compact — the 
constitution  of  our  fathers — and  esteemed  it  as 
a  great  covenant  between  sovereign  States, 
which,  if  properly  observed,  would  make  us 
the  chosen  people  of  the  world. 

At  length  the  acting  of  the  spirit  chafed  the 
fraU  tenement  of  mortality,  and  to  the  eye  of 
his  friends,  the  tide  of  life  began  to  ebb ;  but, 
sir,  with  an  undying  confidence  in  his  powers ;. 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  dangers  which  en- 
circled his  physical  nature,  but  without  regard 
to  his  own  sufferings  in  the  solitude  of  disease, 
unable  even  to  hold  a  pen,  he  dictated  his  last 
great  speech.  That  speech  has  gone  forth  to 
the  world,  and  the  judgment  of  that  world  will 
now  impartially  be  stamped  upon  it. 

Sir,  when  his  health  began  gradually  to  re- 
cover, his  spirit  impelled  him,  against  the  ad-, 
vice  of  his  friends,  into  the  Senate  chamber ; 
and  there,  with  a  manliness  of  purpose,  with  a 
decision  of  tone,  with  a  clearness  of  argument, 
with  a  rapidity  of  thought,  he  met  and  over- 
threw his  antagonists  one  by  one,  as  they  came 
up  to  the  attack.  But  weakened  by  the  strife, 
although  he  retired  victorious,  and  encircled 
with  a  laurel  wreath,  he  fell  exhausted  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  soon  expired  on  the  plains. 
And  now  where  is  he  ?  Dead!  dead!  sir;  lost 
to  his  country  and  his  friends. 

"  For  liim  no  more  the  blazing  hearts  shall  burn  " — 

nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
nor  sacred  home.  But  he  shall  shortly  rest 
amid  his  own  native  hills,  with  no  dirge  but 
the  rude  music  of  the  winds,  and  after  a  while, 
no  tears  to  moisten  his  grave  but  the  dews  of 
heaven. 

Though  dead  he'  still  liveth ;  he  liveth  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends,  in  the  memory  of  his  ser- 
vices, in  the  respect  of  the  States,  in  the  affec- 
tions— the  devoted  affections  of  that  household 
he  cherished.  He  will  live  in  the  tomes  of 
Time,  as  they  shall  unfold  their  pages,  rich 
with  virtues,  to  the  eyes  of  the  yet  unborn. 
He  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live,  for  countless 
ages,  in  the  advance  of  that  science  to  which, 
by  his  intellect,  he  so  much  contributed,  in  the 
disenthralment  of  man  from  the  restrictions  of 
Government,  in  the  freedom  of  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  which 
makes  our  common  mother  earth  throw  from 
her  lap  her  bounteous  plenty  unto  all  her  chil- 
dren. And  it  may  be,  that  with  the  example 
set  to  other  nations,  there  shall  arise  a  union  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  that  the  strong  ties 
of  interest,  and  the  silken  cords  of  love,  may 
unite  the  hearts  of  all,  until,  from  the  continents 
and  the  isles  of  tlie  sea,  there  will  come  up  the 
congratulation  of  voices,  that  shall  mingle  with 
the  choral  song  of  the  angelic  host — "  Peace 
on  earth ;  good  will  to  aU  mankind." 
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I  move,  sir,  the  adoptioa  of  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard,  with  deep 
sensibility,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhocn,  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  testimony  of  respect  .for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by 
the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  in  a  body,  and  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  that  it  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  "WiNTHROP  rose  to  second  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  I  am  not  unaware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
voice  of  New  England  has  already  been  heard, 
to-day,  in  its  most  authentic  and  most  impres- 
sive tones,  in  the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  met  with  the  promptest  assent  from 
my  own  heart,  that  here,  also,  that  voice  should 
not  be  altogether  mute  on  this  occasion. 

The  distinguished  person,  whose  death  has 
been  announced  to  us  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  belonged  not,  indeed,  to  us.  It  is  not 
ours  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  It  is  not  ours, 
certainly,  to  appropriate  his  fame.  But  it  is 
ours,  to  bear  witness  to  his  character,  to  do 
justice  ti)  his  virtues,  to  unite  in  paying  honor 
to  his  memory,  and  to  offer  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies—as I  now  do — to  those  who  have  been 
called  to  sustain  so  great  a  bereavement. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  by  more  than  one 
adventui-ous  navigator,  that  it  was  worth  all 
the  privations  and  perils  of  a  protracted  voyage 
beyond  the  line,  to  obtain  even  a  passing  view 
of  the  Southern  Cross — that  great  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  We  can  imagine, 
then,  what  would  be  the  emotions  of  those 
who  have  always  enjoyed  the  light  of  that 
magnificent  luminary,  and  who  have  taken 
their  daily  and  their  nightly  direction  from  its 
refulgent  rays,  if  it  were  suddenly  blotted  out 
from  the  sky. 

Such,  sir,  and  so  deep,  I  can  conceive  to  be 
the  emotions  at  this  hour,  of  not  a  few  of  the 
honored  friends  and  associates  whom  I  see 
around  me. 

Indeed,  no  one  who  has  been  ever  so  distant 
an  observer  of  the  course  of  public  affairs  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past,  can  fail  to  realize 
that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been 
struck  from  our  political  firmament.  Let  us 
hope,  sir,  that  it  has  only  been  transferred  to  a 
higher  and  purer  sphere,  where  it  may  shine 
on  with  undimmed  brilliancy  forever ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  others  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  life  and  services.  It 
is  for  others  to  Illustrate  and  to  vindicate  his 
peculiar  opinions  and  principles.  It  is  for  mo 
to  speak  of  him  only  as  he  was  known  to  the 


country  at  large,  and  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  party,  who  have  represented  the  country,  of 
late  years,  in  either  branch  of  the  National 
Councils. 

And  speaking  of  him  thus,  sir,  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that,  among  what  may  be  called 
the  second  generation  of  American  statesmen 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
there  has  been  no  man  cf  a  more  marked  char- 
acter, of  more  pronounced  qualities,  or  of  a 
wider  and  more  deserved  distinction. 

The  mere  length  and  variety  of  l^is  public 
services,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  Nation- 
al Government,  running  through  a  continuous 
period  of  almost  forty  years — as  a  member  of 
this  House,  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  Senator  from  his  own  adored  and 
adoring  South  Carolina — ^would  alone  have  se- 
cured him  a  conspicuous  and  permanent  place 
upon  our  public  records. 

But  he  has  left  better  titles  to  remembrance 
than  any  which  mere  office  can  bestow. 

There  was  an  unsullied  purity  in  his  private 
life ;  there  was  an  inflexible  integi-ity  in  his 
public  conduct ;  there  was  an  indescribable  fas- 
cination in  his  familiar  conversation;  there 
was  a  condensed  energy  in  his  formal  discourse ; 
there  was  a  quickness  of  perception,  a  vigor  of 
deduction,  a  directness  and  a  devotedness  of 
purpose,  in  all  that  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did ; 
there  was  a  Eoraan  dignity  in  his  whole  sena- 
torial deportment ;  which,  together,  made  up 
a  character  which  cannot  fail  to  be  contem- 
plated and  admired  to  the  latest  posterity. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  New  England  can  ap- 
propriate no  part  of  his  fame.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remember,  that  it  was  in  our 
schools  of  learning  and  of  law  that  he  was 
trained  up  for  the  great  contests  which  awaited 
liim  in  the  forum  or  the  Senate  chamber.  Nor 
can  we  forget  how  long  and  how  intimately  he 
was  associated  in  the  Executive  or  deliberative 
branches  of  the  Government,  with  more  than 
one  of  our  own  most  cherished  statesmen. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man,  sir,  creates  a  sensible 
gap  in  the  public  councils.  To  the  State 
which  he  represented,  and  the  section  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  iden- 
tified, no  stranger  tongue  may  venture  to  at- 
tempt words  of  adequate  consolation.  But 
let  us  hope  that  the  event  may  not  be  without 
a  wholesome  and  healing  influence  upon  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  Let  us  heed  the  voice', 
which  comes  to  us  all,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  public  officers,  in  so  solemn  and  signal  a 
providence  of  God.  Let  us  remember  that, 
whatever  happens  to  the  Eepublic,  we  must 
die !  Let  us  reflect  how  vain  are  the  personal 
strifes  and  partisan  contests  in  which  we  daily 
engage,  in  view  of  the  great  account  which  we 
may  so  soon  be  called  on  to  render !  As  Ci- 
cero exclaimed,  in  considering  the  death  of 
Orassus :  "  0/allacemhominumspem,fragilem 
que  fortunam,  et  inanes  nostras  contentiones  !  " 

Finally,  sir,  let  us  find  fresh  bonds  of  brother- 
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hood  and  of  union  in  the  cherished  memories 
of  those  who  have  gone  hefore  us ;  and  let  us 
resolve  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  day  shall 
never  come,  when  New  England  men  may  not 
speak  of  the  great  names  of  the  South,  whether 
among  the  dead  or  among  the  living,  as  of 
Americans  and  fellow-countrymen ! 

Mr.  Vbnable  rose  and  said, 

Mr.  Speakke:  In  responding  to  the  an- 
nouncement just  made  by  the  gentleman  front 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  I  perform  a  sad 
and  melancholy  office.  Did  I  consult  my  feel- 
ings alone,  I  would  be  silent.  In  the  other 
end  of  this  building,  we  have  just  heard  the 
touching  eloquence  of  two  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  his  contemporaries  and 
compatriots.  Their  names  belong  to  their 
country  as  well  as  his;  and  I  thought,  while 
each  was  speaking,  of  the  valiant  warrior, 
clothed  in  armor,  who,  when  passing  the  grave 
of  one  with  whom  he  had  broken  lances  and 
crossed  weapons,  dropped  a  tear  upon  his  dust, 
and  gave  testimony  to  his  skill,  his  valor,  and 
his  honor.  He  whose  spirit  has  fled,  needs  no 
effort  of  mine  to  place  his  name  on  the  bright 
page  of  history,  nor  would  any  eulogy  which 
I  might  pronounce,  swell  the  vast  tide  of  praises 
which  will  flow  perennially  from  a  nation's 
gratitude.  The  great  American  statesman, 
who  has  fallen  by  the  stroke  of  death,  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  the  generations 
among  whom  he  lived — has  given  to  posterity 
the  mines  of  his  recorded  thoughts,  to  reward 
their  labor  with  intelloctnal  wealth — has  left 
an  example  of  purity  and  patriotism  on  which 
the  wearied  eye  may  rest, 

"And  pazo  upon  the  great, 
"Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 
Nor  despicable  state." 

For  more  than  forty  years,  his  name  is  con- 
spicuous in  our  history.  Born  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  in  full  maturity 
to  guide  the  councils  of  his  country  in  our 
second  contest  with  England.  Never  unmind- 
ful of  her  claims  upon  him,  ho  has  devoted  a 
long  life  to  her  service,  and  has  closed  it,  like 
a  gallant  warrior,  with  his  armor  buckled  on 
him.  "  Death  made  no  conquest  of  this  con- 
queror; for  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not 
in  life."  The  only  fame,  sir,  which  he  ever 
coveted — an  impulse  to  great  and  honorable 
deeds — a  fame  which  none  can  despise,  who 
have  not  renounced  the  virtues  which  deserve 
it.  It  is  at  least  some  relief  to  our  hearts,  now 
heaving  with  sighs  at  this  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  that  he  now  belongs  to  bright — to  en- 
during history ;  for  his  was  one  of  "  the  few 
immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die." 
Of  his  early  history,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  has  spoken ;  of  his  illustrious  life,  I 
need  not  speak ;  it  is  known  to  millions  now 
living,  and  will  be  familiar  to  the  world  ia  after 
times. 

But,  sir,  I  propose  to  say  something  of  him 
an  his  last  days.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1848-9, 
his  failing  health  gave  uneasiness  to  his  friends. 


A  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  complicated  with 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  disqualified  him  for 
the  performance  of  his  senatorial  duties  with 
the  punctuality  which  always  distinguished 
him.  It  was  then  that  I  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  mind,  and  above  all,  with 
his  heart.  Watching  by  his  bedside,  and  dur- 
ing his  recovery,  1  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
the  power  which  his  master  mind  and  elevated 
moral  feelings  had  always  exerted  upon  those 
who  were  included  within  the  circle  of  his 
social  intercourse.  It  was  a  tribute  paid  spon- 
taneously to  wisdom,  genius,  truth.  Patriot- 
ism, honesty  of  purpose,  and  purity  of  motive, 
rendered  active  by  the  energies  of  such  an  in- 
tellect as  hardly  ever  falls  to  any  man,  gathered 
around  him  sincere  admirers  and  devoted 
friends.  That  many  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  great  truths  which  he  uttered, 
or  to  listen  to  the  warnings  which  he  gave,  is 
nothing  new  in  the  history  of  great  minds. 
Bacon  wrote  for  posterity,  and  men  of  profound 
sagacity  always  think  in  advance  of  their  gen- 
eration. His  body  was  sinking  under  the  in- 
vasion of  disease  before  I  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  was  passing  from  among  us  before 
I  was  honored  with  his  friendship.  I  witnessed 
with  astonishment  the  influence  of  his  mighty 
mind  over  his  weak  physical  structure.  Like 
a  powerful  steam-engine  on  a  frail  bark,  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel  tried  its  capacity  for 
endurance  to  the  utmost.  But  yet  his  mind 
moved  on,  and  as  if  insensible  of  the  decay  of 
bodily  strength,  put  forth  without  stint  his 
unequalled  powers  of  thought  and  analysis, 
until  nature  well-nigh  sunk  under  the  impo- 
sition. His  intellect  preserved  its  vigor,  while 
his  body  was  sinking  to  decay.  The  men- 
struum retained  all  its  powers  of  solution, 
while  the  frail  crucible  which  contained  it  was 
crumbling  to  atoms.  During  his  late  illness, 
which,  with  a  short  intermission,  has  continued 
since  the  commencement  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  there  was  no  abatement  of  his  intel- 
lectual labors.  They  were  directed  as  well  to 
the  momentous  questions  now  agitating  the 
public  mind,  as  to  the  completion  of  a  work 
which  embodies  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
government  in  general,  and  our  own  constitu- 
tion in  particular— thus  distinguishing  his  last 
days  by  the  greatest  efibrt  of  his  mind,  and 
bequeathing  it  as  his  richest  legacy  to  pos- 
terity. 

Cheerful  in  a  sick  chamber,  none  of  the 
gloom  which  usually  attends  the  progress  of 
disease  annoyed  him  ;  severe  in  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  conclusions,  because  unwilling  to  be 
deceived  himself,  he  scorned  to  deceive  others ; 
skilful  in  appreciating  the  past,  and  impartial 
in  his  judgment  of  the  present,  he  looked  to 
the  future  as  dependent  on  existing  causes,  and 
fearlessly  gave  utterance  to  his  opinions  of  its 
nature  and  character ;  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman,  he  discarded  expedients  by  which 
men  "  construe  the  times  to  their  necessities," 
He  loved  the  truth,  for  the  truth's  sake,  and 
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believed  that  to  temporize,  is  but  to  increase 
the  evil  which  we  seek  to  remove.  The  ap- 
proach of  death  brought  no  indications  of  im- 
patience— no  cloud  upon  his  intellect.  To  a 
friend,  who  spoke  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  it  was  best  to  meet  death,  he  remarked, 
"  /  Juwe  iut  little  concern  about  either  ;  I  de- 
sire to  die  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  ;  I  have 
an  unshaken  reliance  upon  the  providence  of 
God." 

I  saw  him  for  days  after  his  last  appearance 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  gradually  sinking  under 
the  power  of  his  malady,  without  one  murmur 
at  his  affliction ;  always  anxious  for  the  interest 
of  his  country,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  great 
question  which  agitates  the  public  mind,  and 
earnestly  desiring  its  honorable  adjustment ;  un- 
changed in  the  opinions,  which  he  had  held 
and  uttered  for  many  years,  the  ardent  friend 
of  the  Union  and  the  constitution,  and  seeking 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  by  inculcat- 
ing the  practice  of  justice,  and  the  duties  of 
patriotism. 

Aggravated  symptoms,  on  the  day  before  his 
death,  gave  notice  of  his  approaching  end.  I 
left  him  late  at  night,  with  but  faint  hopes  of 
amendment;  and  on  being  summoned  early 
the  next  morning,  I  found  him  sinking  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  death.  Oalm,  collected,  and 
conscious  of  his  situation,  but  without  any 
symptom  of  alarm — ^his  face  beaming  with  in- 
telligence, without  one  indication  of  suffering 
or  of  pain.  I  watched  his  countenance,  and 
the  lustre  of  that  bright  eye  remained  un- 
changed, until  the  silver  cord  was  broken,  and 
then  it  went  out  in  instantaneous  eclipse. 
When  I  removed  my  hand  from  closing  his 
eyes,  he  seemed  as  one  who  had  fallen  into  a 
sweet  and  refreshing  slumber.  Thus,  sir,  closed 
the  days  of  John  Oaldwbll  Oalhoun,  the  il- 
lustrious American  statesman.  His  life  and 
services  shall  speak  of  the  greatness  of  by-gone 
days  with  undying  testimony.  Another  jewel 
has  fallen  from  our  crown ;  an  inscrutable 
Providence  has  removed  from  among  us  one  of 
the  great  lights  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  not  extin- 
guished. From  a  height,  to  which  the  shafts 
of  malice  or  the  darts  of  detraction  never  reach, 
to  which  envy  cannot  crawl,  or  jealousy  ap- 
proach, it  will  shine  brighter  and  more  glori- 
ously, sending  its  rays  over  a  more  extended 
horizon,  and  blessing  mankind  by  its  illumina- 
tion. The  friend  of  constitutional  liberty  will 
go  to  his  writings  for  truth,  and  to  his  life  for 
a  model.  We,  too,  should  be  instructed  by  his 
experience,  while  his  presages  for  the  future 
should  infuse  caution  into  our  counsels,  and 
prudence  into  our  actions.  His  voice,  now  no 
more  heard  in  the  Senate,  will  speak  most  po- 
tentially from  the  grave.  Personal  opposition 
has  died  with  his  death.  The  aspiring  cannot 
fear  him,  nor  the  ambitious  dread  his  elevation. 
His  life  has  become  history,  and  his  thoughts 
the  property  of  his  countrymen. 

Sir,  while  we  weep  over  his  grave,  let  us  be 
consoled  by  the  assurance  that  "  honor  decks 


the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay."  He  was  our 
own,  and  his  fame  is  also  ours.  Let  us  imitate 
his  great  example,  in  preferring  truth  and  duty 
to  the  approbation  of  men,  or  the  triumphs  of 
party.  Be  willing  to  stand  alone  for  the  right,, 
nor  surrender  independence  for  any  induce- 
ment. He  was  brought  up  in  the  society  of 
the  men  of  the  Revolution,  saw  the  work  of 
our  constitution  since  its  formation,  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  construing  its  meaning,  and 
sought  by  his  wisdom  and  integrity  to  give 
permanency  to  the  Government  which  it' 
created.  If  such  high  purposes  be  ours,  then 
our  sun,  like  his,  will  go  down  serenely,  and 
we  shall  have  secured  "  a  peace  above  all  other 
dignities — a  calm  of  quiet  conscience." 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  ; 

Which  were  unanimously  agreed  to, 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Monday,  April  1. 
Death  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  BtTTLKE  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Peesident  :  I  i-ise  to  discharge  a  mourn- 
ful duty,  and  one  which  involves  in  it  consid- 
erations well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  this  body.  It  is,  to  announce  the  death  of 
my  late  colleague,  the  Hon.  John  Caldwell 
Oalhoun.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city, 
on  yesterday  morning,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
met  death  with  fortitude,  and  uncommon  se- 
renity. He  had  many  admonitions  of  its  ap- 
proach, and  without  doubt  he  had  not  been  in- 
different to  them.  With  his  usual  aversion  to 
profession,  he  said  little  for  effect  on  the  world, 
and  his  last  hours  were  an  exemplification  of 
his  life  and  character,  truth  and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Calhotin,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
suffering  under  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and 
under  its  effects  could  not  have  reckoned  on  a 
long  existence.  Such  was  his  own  conviction. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart.  I  few  hours  before  he  ex- 
pired, he  became  sensible  of  his  situation ;  and 
when  he  was  unable  to  speak,  his  eye  and  look 
evinced  recognition  and  intelligence  of  what 
was  passing.  One  of  the  last  directions  he 
gave  was  to  a  dutiful  son,  who  had  been  attend- 
ing him,  to  put  away  some  manuscripts  which 
had  been  written  a  short  time  before,  under 
his  dictation. 

Mr.  Oalhoun  was  the  least  despondent  man 
I  ever  knew ;  and  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  self-sustaining  power  of  intellect.  His  last 
days,  and  his  last  remarks,  are  exemplifications 
of  what  I  have  just  said.  Mental  determina- 
tion sustained  him,  when  all  others  were  in 
despair.  We  saw  him,  a  few  days  ago,  in  the 
seat  near  me,  which  he  so  long  occupied ;  we 
saw  the  struggle  of  a  gi-eat  mind  exerting  itself 
to  sustain  and  overcome  the  weakness  and  in- 
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fii-mities  of  a  sinking  body.  It  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  wounded  eagle,  with  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  heavens  in  which  he  had  soared,  but 
into  which  Ms  wings  could  never  carry  him 
again. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic,  and  has  acted 
a  distinguished  part.  I  surely  do  not  venture 
too  much  when  I  say  that  his  reputation  forms 
a  striking  part  of  a  glorious  history.  Since 
1811,  until  this  time,  he  has  been  responsibly 
connected  with  the  Federal  Government.  As 
Representative,  Senator,  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
Vice  President,  he  has  beenidentifled  with  the 
greatest  events  in  the  political  history  of  our 
country.  And  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  he  has  been  equal  to  all  the  duties 
which  were  devolved  upon  him  in  the  many 
critical  junctures  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Having  to  act  a  responsible  part,  he  always 
acted  a  decided  part.  It  would  not  become  me 
to  venture  upon  the  judgment  which  awaits  his 
memory.  That  will  be  formed  by  posterity 
before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  history.  It 
may  be  that  he  will  have  had  the  fate,  and 
will  have  given  to  him  the  judgment,  that  have 
been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

I  should  do  the  memory  of  my  friend  in- 
justice were  I  to  speak  of  his  life  in  the  spirit 
of  history.  The  dignity  of  his  whole  character 
would  rebuke  any  tone  of  remark  which  truth 
and  judgment  would  not  sanction. 

Mr.  CALHOTrer  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  born  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  18th 
March,  1782.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Pennsylvania, 
thence  moved  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
and  after  Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  in  1756.  He  and  his  family  gave  a 
name  to  what  is  known  as  the  Calhoun  settle- 
ment in  Abbeville  district.  The  mother  of  my 
colleague  was  a  Miss  Caldwell,  born  in  Char- 
lotte county,  Virginia.  The  character  of  his 
parents  had  no  doubt  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  their  distinguished  son.  His 
father  had  energy  and  enterprise,  combin- 
ed with  perseverance  and  great  mental  de- 
termination. His  mother  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brothers  were  distinguished  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  names  and  achievements  are  not  left  to 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  times. 

Mr.  Oalhoitn'  was  born  in  the  Revolution, 
and  in  his  childhood  felt  the  influence  of  its  ex- 
citing traditions.  He  derived  from  the  paternal 
stock,  intellect  and  self-reliance,  and  from  the 
Oaldwells  enthusiasm  and  impulse.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Revolution  had  a  sensible  influence 
on  his  temper  and  character. 

Mr.  CALHOOTf  in  his  childhood  had  but  limit- 
ed advantages  of  what  is  termed  a  literary  tui- 
tion. His  parents  lived  in  a  newly-settled 
country,  and  among  a  sparse  population.  This 
population  had  but  a  slight  connection  with  the 


lower  country  of  South  Carolina,  and  were  sus- 
tained by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  was  of  course  but  limited 
means  of  instruction  to  children.  They  imbib- 
ed most  of  their  lessons  from  the  conversation 
of  their  parents.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  always  ex- 
pressed himself  deeply  sensible  of  that  influence; 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  put  under  the 
charge  of  his  brother-in  law.  Dr.  Waddel,  in 
Columbia  county,  Georgia.  Scarcely  had  he 
commenced  his  literary  course  before  his  father 
and  sister  died.  His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Wad- 
del,  devoted  himself  about  this  time  to  his 
clerical  duties,  and  was  a  great  deal  absent 
from  home. 

On  his  second  marriage  he  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  academy ;  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year  Mr.  Calhoun  put  himself  under  the  charge 
of  this  distinguished  teacher.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  his  mind  before  this  had  been 
unemployed.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  a  small  library,  and  had  been 
deeply  inspired  by  his  reading  of  history.  It 
was  under  such  influences  that  he  entered 
the  academy  of  his  preceptor.  His  progress 
was  rapid.  He  looked  forward  to  a  higher 
arena  with  eagerness  and  purpose. 

He  became  a  student  in  Yale  College  in  1802, 
and  graduated  two  years  afterwards  with  dis- 
tinction— as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fellows.  What  they  have  said  and 
thought  of  him  would  have  given  any  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  pure  fountain  of  a 
clear  reputation.  If  the  stream  has  met  with 
obstructions,  they  were  such  as  have  only 
shown  its  beauty  and  majesty. 

After  he  had  graduated,  Mr.  Calhoun  studied 
law,  and  for  a  few  years  practised  in  the  courts 
of  South  Carolina,  with  a  reputation  that  has 
descended  to  the  profession.  He  was  then  re- 
marked for  some  traits  that  have  since  charac- 
terized him.  He  was  clear  in  his  propositions, 
and  candid  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren. 
The  truth  and  justice  of  the  law  inculcated 
themselves  on  his  mind,  and  when  armed  with 
these,  he  was  a  great  advocate. 

His  forensic  career  was,  however,  too  limited 
to  make  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  served  for  some  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  native  State ;  and  his  great  mind 
made  an  impression  on  her  statutes,  some  of 
which  have  had  a  great  practical  operation  on 
the  concerns  of  society.  From  the  Legislature 
of  his  own  State  he  was  transferred  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  from  this  time  his  career  has  been 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  exciting  interest — at  a  crisis  of 
great  magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  of  peril  to 
those  who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsequent 
glory  to  the  actors  and  the  common  history  of 
the  country.  The  invincibility  of  Great  Britain 
had  become  a  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war 
with  her  was  full  of  terrific  issues.    Mr.  Oait 
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HOUN  found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of 
high  responsibility — one  that  required  more 
than  speaking  qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil 
it.  Tiie  spirit  of  the  people  required  direction ; 
the  energy  and  ardor  of  youth  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  affairs  requiring  the  maturer  qualities 
of  a  statesman.  The  part  which  Mr.  Calhotjn 
acted  at  this  time  has  been  approved  and  ap- 
plauded by  contemporaries,  and  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  glorious  history  of  those  times. 

The  names  of  Clay,  OALHOirff,  Ohetes,  and 
Lowndes,  Geundt,  Poeteb,  and  others,  carried 
associations  with  them  that  reached  the  hea/rt 
of  the  nation,.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
the  army ;  they  animated  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained the  administration  of  the  Government. 
With  such  actors,  and  in  such  scenes — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history — to  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  common 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  equal  with  Kandolph, 
and  in  council  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  had  the  quality  of  Themistocles — to  in- 
spire confidence — which,  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities :  it  is  a  mystical  something 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  history 
may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight.  The 
war  terminated  with  honor ;  but  the  measures 
which  had  to  be  taken,  in  a  transition  to  a  peace 
establishment,  were  full  of  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. Mr.  Oalhoun,  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity, did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  responsible 
pai't.  Under  the  influence  of  a  broad  patriotism, 
he  acted  with  an  uncalculating  liberality  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  involved,  and  which 
Vere  brought  under  review  of  Congress.  His 
personal  adversary  at  this  time,  in  his  admira- 
tion for  his  genius,  paid  Mr.  Calhotjn  a  beauti- 
ful compliment  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Madison's  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Calhoun  had  acquired  a  command- 
ing reputation  ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sages  of  the  Eepublic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  in- 
vited him  to  a  place  in  his  Cabinet ;  Mr.  Cal- 
Soun's  friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  ac- 
cepting it,  and  some  of  them  thought  he  would 
put  a  high  reputation  at  hazard  in  this  new 
Sphere  of  action.  Perhaps  these  suggestions 
fired  his  high  and  gifted  intellect ;  he  accepted 
the  place,  and  went  into  the  War  Department, 
under  circumstances  that  might  have  appalled 
other  men.  His  success  has  been  acknowledg- 
ed ;  what  was  complex  and  confused,  he  reduc- 
ed to  simplicity  and  order.  His  organization  of 
the  War  Department,  and  his  administration  of 
its  undefined  duties,  have  made  the  impression 
of  an  author,  having  the  interest  of  originality 
and  the  sanction  of  trial. 

To  applicants  for  office  Mr.  Calhoun  made 
few  promises,  and  hence  he  was  not  accused  of 
delusion  and  deception.  When  a  public  trust 
was  involved,  he  would  not  compromise  with 
duplicity  or  temporary  expediency. 


At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Calhoun's  name  became  connected 
with  the  Presidency ;  and  from  that  time  to 
his  death  he  had  to  share  the  fate  of  all  others 
who  occupy  prominent  situations. 

The  remarkable  canvass  for  the  President  to 
succeed  Mr.  Monroe,  terminated  in  returning 
three  distinguished  men  to  the  House  of  Eepre-. 
sentatives,  from  whom  one  was  to  be  elected. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice  President  by  a 
large  majority.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
as  Vice  President,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825, 
having  remained  in  the  War  Department  over 
seven  years. 

While  he  was  Vice  President  he  was  placed 
in  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  can  have  the  elements  of  controversy ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  in  which  all  will 
join  in  paying  him  sincere  respect.  As  a  presid- 
ing officer  of  this  body  he  had  the  undivided  re- 
spect of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodical, and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honorr 
able  contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  trials ;  but  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for 
parliamentary  dignity  and  propriety. 

Upon  General  Hayne's  leaving  the  ^enate  to 
become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  his  place.  All  will  now  agree  that  such 
a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  His  own  State  was  under  the  ban,  and 
he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her  justice 
under  his  constitutional  obligations.  That  part 
of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and  will  do  jus- 
tice to  it. 

After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upsher — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacancy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to  fill  it. 
This  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.  It  was  a  tribute  to  truth, 
ability,  and  experience.  Under  Mr.  Calhoun's 
counsels,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union, 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  history — that  of  one  Ee- 
public being  annexed  to  another  by  the  volun- 
tary consent  of  both.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  but 
the  agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  associa- 
tion. It  is  a  conjunction  under  the  sanction  of 
his  name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  through 
his  great  and  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
connection  with  the  Executive  department  of 
the  Government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  As  a  Secretary  of  State,  he 
won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  his  despatches  were  character- 
ized by  clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement 
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long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitat- 
ed the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I 
had  never  had  any  particular  association  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  until  I  became  his  colleague  in 
this  body.  I  had  looiied  on  his  fame  as  others 
had  done,  and  had  admired  his  character. 
There  are  those  here  who  know  more  of  him 
than  I  do.  I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such 
judgment  as  may  be  subject  to  a  controversial 
criticism.  But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  I 
never  knew  a  fairer  man  in  argument,  or  a 
juster  man  in  purpose.  His  intensity  allowed 
of  little  compromise.  While  he  did  not  qualify 
his  own  positions  to  suit  the  temper  of  the 
times,  he  appreciated  the  unmasked  proposi- 
tions of  others.  As  a  Senator,  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and  I  believe  I  may 
Bay,  that  where  there  was  no  political  bias 
to  influence  the  judgment,  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  his  brethren.  As  a  statesman,  Mr. 
Oalhottn's  reputation  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  I  commit  it  to  his  countrymen 
and  posterity. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  CALHOuif  deserves  to  oc- 
cupy the  first  rank  as  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
He  had  always  befure  him  the  dignity  of  pur- 
pose, and  he  spoke  to  an  end.  Prom  a  full 
mind  heiexpressed  his  ideas  with  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  force,  and  in  language  that 
seemed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  His  thoughts  leaped  from  his  mind, 
like  arrows  from  a  well-drawn  bow.  They 
had  both  the  aim  and  force  of  a  skilful  archer. 
He  seemed  to  have  had  little  regard  for  orna- 
ment; and  when  he  used  figures  of  speech, 
they  were  only  for  illustration.  His  manner 
and  countenance  were  his  best  language ;  and  in 
these  there  was  an  exemplification  of  what  is 
meant  by  action  in  that  term  of  the  great 
Athenian  orator  and  statesman.  They  served 
to  exhibit  the  moral  elevation  of  the  man. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  and  a 
neighbor,  I  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  sphere 
in  which  all  will  like  to  contemplate  him. 
Whilst  he  was  a  gentleman  of  striking  deport- 
ment, he  was  a  man  of  primitive  tastes  and 
simple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues 
and  simple  tastes  of  a  republican  citizen.  No 
one  disliked  ostentation  and  exhibition  more 
than  he  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a  good  neigh- 
bor, I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It 
is  summed  up  under  the  word  justice.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  private  rela- 
tions could  ever  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated 
him  with  injustice,  or  that  he  deceived  him  by 
professions.  His  private  character  was  charac- 
terized by  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance, 
and  fidelity  to  his  engagements. 

I  will  venture  another  remark;  Mr.  Oal- 
HouN  was  fierce  in  his  contests  with  political 
adversaries.    He  did  not  stop  in  the  fight  to 


count  losses  or  bestow  favors.  But  he  forgot 
resentments,  and  forgave  injuries  inflicted  by 
rivals  with  signal  magnanimity.  Whilst  he 
spoke  freely  of  their  faults,  he  could  with  jus- 
tice appreciate  the  merits  of  all  the  public  men 
of  whom  I  have  heard  him  speak.  He  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  tlie  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  desired  to  preserve  them  pure,  and 
make  them  perpetual. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  has  been  extinguished  from 
the  political  firmament.  It  is  an  event  which 
will  produce  a  deep  sensation  throughout  this 
broad  land. 

I  have  forborne  to  speak  of  his  domestic  re- 
lations. They  make  a  sacred  circle,  and  I  will 
not  invade  it. 

Mr.  BuTLEK  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  committpe  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President,  to  take  order  for 
superintending  the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  John  Cald- 
well Caldouit,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  and  that  the  Senate  will  attend 
the  same. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  deceased,  late  a  mem- 
ber, thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  for  him  for 
one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on 
the  left  arm. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That,  as  an  additional 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  prompted  by  my 
own  feelings  of  profound  regret,  and  requested 
at  the  same  time  by  some  highly  esteemed 
friends,  I  wish,  in  rising  to  second  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  offered,  and  which  have 
just  been  read,  to  add  a  few  words  to  what 
has  been  so  well  and  so  justly  said  by  the  sur- 
viving colleague  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  Mr. 
President,  commenced  upwards  of  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  We  entered  at  the  same  time,  to- 
gether, the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
other  end  of  this  building.  The  Congress  of 
which  we  thus  became  members,  was  that 
amongst  whose  deliberations  and  acts  was  the 
declaration  of  war  against  the  most  powerful 
nation,  as  it  respects  us,  in  the  world.  During 
the  preliminary  discussions  which  arose  in  the 
preparation  for  that  great  event,  as  Veil  as 
during  those  which  took  place  when  the  reso- 
intion  was  finally  adopted,  no  member  displayed 
a  more  lively  and  patriotic  sensibility  to  the 
wrongs  which  led  to  that  momentous  event, 
than  the  deceased,  whose  death  we  all  now  so 
much  deplore.  Ever  active,  ardent,  able,  no 
one  was  in  advance  of  him  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  bis  country,  and  denouncing  the  for- 
eign injustice  which  compelled  us  to  appeal  to 
arms.  Of  all  Congresses  with  which  I  have 
had  any  acquaintance  since  my  entry  into  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  none, 
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in  my  humble  opinion,  has  been  assembled  such 
a  galaxy  of  eminent  and  able  men,  as  were  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  that  Congress 
which  declared  the  war,  and  in  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  peace ;  and  amongst  that 
splendid  assemblage,  none  shone  more  bright 
and  brilliant  than  the  star  which  is  now  set. 

It  was  my  happiness,  sir,  during  a  large  part 
of  the  li^  of  the  departed,  to  concur  with  him 
on  all  great  questions  of  national  policy.  And, 
at  a  later  periftd,  when  it  was  my  fortune  to  dif- 
.  fer  from  him  as  to  measures  of  domestic  policy, 
I  had  the  happiness  to  agree  with  him  generally 
as  to  those  which  concerned  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  especially  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  country.  During  the  long 
session  at  which  the  war  was  declared,  we 
were  messmates,  as  were  other  distinguished 
members  of  Congress  from  his  own  patriotic 
State.  I  was  afforded,  by  the  intercourse 
which  resulted  from  that  fact,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  intimacy  and  intercourse  which 
arose  between  us,  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
estimate,  not  merely  of  his  public,  but  of  his 
private  life ;  and  no  man  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted,  exceeded  him  in  habits 
of  temperance  and  regularity,  and  in  all  the 
freedom,  frankness,  and  affability  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  in  all  the  tenderness  and  respect 
and  affection  which  he  manifested  towards  that 
lady  who  now  mourns  more  than  any  other  the 
sad  event  which  has  just  occurred.  Such,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  high  estimate  I  formed  of  his 
transcendent  talents,  that,  if  at  the  end  of  his 
service  in  the  executive  department  under  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  he  had  been  called  to 
the  highest  oflSce  in  the  Government,  I  should 
have  felt  perfectly  assured  that  under  his  aus- 
pices, the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory 
of  our  country  would  have  been  safely  placed. 

Sir,  he  is  gone  I  No  more  shall  we  witness 
from  yonder  seat  the  flashes  of  that  keen  and 
penetrating  eye  of  his,  darting  through  this 
chamber.  No  more  shall  we  behold  that  tor- 
rent of  clear,  concise,  compact  logic,  poured 
out  from  his  lips,  which,  if  it  did  not  always 
carry  conviction  to  our  judgment,  commanded 
our  great  admiration.  Those  eyes  and  those 
lips  are  closed  forever  1 

And  when,  Mr.  President,  will  that  great 
vacancy  which  has  been  created  by  the  event 
to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  when  will  it  be 
fiUed  by  an  equal  amount  of  ability,  patriotism, 
and  devotion,  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  ? 

Sir,  this  is  not  the  appropriate  occasion,  nor 
would  I  be  the  appropriate  person  to  attempt 
a  delineation  of  his  character,  or  the  powers  of 
his  enlightened  mind.  I  will  only  say,  in  a 
few  words,  that  he  possessed  an  elevated  genius 
of  the  highest  order ;  that  in  felicity  of  gener- 
alization of  the  subjects  of  which  his  mind» 
treated,  I  have  seen  him  surpassed  by  no  one ; 
and  the  charm  and  captivating  influence  of  his 
colloquial  powers  have  been  felt  by  all  who 
have  conversed  with  him.    I  was  his  senior. 


Mr.  President,  in  years — in  nothing  else.  Ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  I  ought  to  have 
preceded  him.  It  has  been  decreed  otherwise ; 
but  I  know  that  I  shall  linger  here  only  a  short 
time,  and  shall  soon  follow  him. 

And  how  brief,  how  short  is  the  period  of 
human  existence  allotted  even  to  the  youngest 
amongst  us !  Sir,  ought  we  not  to  profit  by 
the  contemplation  of  this  melancholy  occasion  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion 
how  unwise  it  is  to  indulge  in  the  acerbity  of 
unbridled  debate  ?  how  unwise  to  yield  our- 
selves to  the  sway  of  the  animosities  of  party 
feeling  ?  how  wrong  it  is  to  indulge  in  those 
unhappy  and  hot  strifes,  which  too  often  exas- 
perate our  feelings  and  mislead  our  judgments 
in  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  which  we  are  called  to  perform  ?  How 
unbecoming,  if  not  presumptuous,  it  is  in  us, 
who  are  the  tenants  of  an  hour  in  this  earthly 
abode,  to  wrestle  and  struggle  together,  with 
a  violence  which  would  not  be  justifiable  if  it 
were  our  perpetual  home ! 

In  conclusion,  sir,  while  I  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press my  cordial  sympathies  and  sentiments  of 
the  deepest  condolence  toward  all  who  stand  in 
near  relation  to  him,  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  in- 
structed by  the  eminent  virtues  and  merits  of 
his  exalted  character,  and  be  taught,  by  his 
bi-jght  example,  to  fulfil  our  great  public  duties 
by  the  lights  of  our  own  judgment  and  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences,  as  he  diej^  accord- 
ing to  his  honest  and  best  conceptions  of  those 
duties,  faithfully,  and  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Wkbstek.  '  I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge 
me  in  adding  a  very  few  words  to  what  has 
been  said.  My  apology  for  this  presumption  is 
the  very  long  acquaintance  which  has  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  We  are  of 
the  same  age.  ■  I  made  ray  first  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  May,  1813.  I 
there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  already 
been  a  member  of  that  body  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  found  him  then  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged, 
taking  a  decided  part,  and  exercising  a  decided 
influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst 
all  the  strifes  of  party  and  politics,  there  has 
subsisted  between  us,  always,  and  without 
interruption,  a  great  degree  of  personal  kind- 
ness. 

Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions 
respecting  our  institutions  and  government  of 
the  country,  those  dijSerences  never  interrupted 
our  personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have 
been  present  at  most  of  the  distinguished  in- 
stances of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate. 
I  have  always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often 
with  much  instruction,  not  unfrequently  with 
the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in 
whatsoever  association  of  political  friends  he 
was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the 
country  and  all  the  world  admit  that.    His 
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mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It 
■was  clear,  quick,  and  strong. 

Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Oalhottn,  or  the 
manner  of  his  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  in 
public  bodies,  was  part  of  this  intellectual  cha- 
acter;  It  grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  condensed,  concise ; 
sometimes  impassioned — still  always  severe. 
Kejeoticg  ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for 
illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the  plainness 
of  his  propositions,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic, 
and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  man- 
ner. These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which 
have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course 
of  years  to  speak  often,  and  yet  always  com- 
mand attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is 
known  to  us  all — ^is  appreciated,  venerated  by 
ns  all.  No  man  was  more  respectful  to  others ; 
no  man-carried  himself  with  greater  decorum, 
no  man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is 
not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when  he  last  addressed 
ns  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate — his  form  still 
erect,  with  a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such 
a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did  in  fact 
possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  impres- 
sive, and  I  may  say,  an  imposing  manner — who 
did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  Senator  of  Eome,  when  Eome  sur- 
vived. 

Sir,  I  have  not,  in  public  nor  in  private  life, 
known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no 
man  who  wasted  less  of  life  in  what  is  called 
recreation,  nor  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pur- 
suits not  connected  with  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with 
his  friends.  Out  of  the  chambers  of  Congress, 
he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else  he  was 
indulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which 
he  much  delighted. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has 
spoken  in  just  terms  of  his  colloquial  talents. 
They  certainly  were  singular  and  eminent. 
There  was  a  charm  in  his  conversation  not 
often  found.  He  delighted,  especially,  in  con- 
versation and  intercourse  with  young  men.  I 
suppose  that  there  has  been  no  man  among  us 
who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an 
intercourse  and  such  conversation,  with  men 
comparatively  young,  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  I 
believe  one  great  power  of  his  character,  in 
general,  was  his  conversational  talent.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence 
for  his  talents  and  ability,  that  has  made  him 
so  endeared  aa  object  to  the  people  of  the 
State  to  which  he  belonged. 

Mr.  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indis- 
pensable basis,  of  all  high  character ;  and  that 
was  unspotted  integrity,  unimpeachable  honor 
and  character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they 
were  high,  and  honorable,  and  noble.  There 
was  nothing  grovelling,   or  low,  or  meanly 


selfish,  that  came  near  the  head  or  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  per- 
fectly patriotic  and  honest,  as  1  am  sure  he 
was,  in  the  principles  that  he  espoused,  and 
in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside  from 
that  large  regard  for  that  species  of  distinction 
that  conducted  him  to  eminent  stations  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
a  selfish  motive  or  selfish  feeling.  However, 
sir,  he  may  have  differed  from  others  of  ns  in 
liis  political  opinions  or  his  political  principles, 
those  principles  and  those  opinions  will  now 
descend  to  posterity,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has 
done  enough,  and  he  has  done  it  so  well,  so 
successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself 
for  all  time  with  the  records  of  his  country. 
He  is  now  a  historical  character.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  him  here,  will  find  that  he 
has  left  upon  our  minds  and  our  hearts  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  his  charac- 
ter, andhis  public  performances,  which,  while  we 
live,  will  never  be  obliterated.  We  shall  here- 
after, I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age,  that 
we  have  been  his  contemporaries,  that  we  have 
seen  him,  and  lieai-d  him,  and  known  him.  Ve 
shall  delight  to  speak  of  him  to  those  who  are 
rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  eome  that  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one 
after  another,  in  succession,  to  our  graves,  we 
shall  carry  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius 
and  character,  his  honor  and  integrity,  his 
amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and  the 
purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism. 

Mr.  EnsK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  considered  inappropriate  for  me  to  say  a 
word  upon  this  solemn  occasion.  Being  a  native 
of  tlie  same  State,  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor whose  death  has  cast  such  a  gloom  upon 
this  Senate  and  the  audience  here  assembled,  I 
had  the  good  fortune,  at  an  early  period  of  my 
life,  to  make  his  acquaintance.  At  that  time, 
he  was  just  entering  upon  that  bright  career 
which  has  now  terminated.  I  was  then  a  boy, 
with  prospects  any  thing  but  flattering.  To 
him,  at  that  period,  I  was  indebted  for  words 
of  kindness  and  encouragement;  and  often 
since,  in  the  most  ci-itical  positions  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  a  recurrence  to  those  words 
of  encouragement  has  inspired  me  with  resolu- 
tion to  meet  difficulties  that  beset  my  path. 
Four  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
that  acquaintance,  after  an  absence  of  some  fif- 
teen years ;  and  this  took  place  after  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  question  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  adding  a  new  sense 
of  obligation  to  my  feeling  of  gratitude. 

In  the  stirring  questions  that  have  agitated 
the  country,  it  was  my  misfortune  sometimes 
to  differ  from  him ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  heart- 
felt gratification  for  me  to  know,  that  our  per- 
sonal relations  remained  unaltered.  And,  sir, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasant,  though  sad 
reflection,  to  me,  throughout  life,  to  remember, 
that  on  the  last  day  on  which  he  occupied  his 
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seat  in  this  chamber,  his  body,  worn  down  by 
disease,  but  his  inind  as  vigorous  as  ever,  we 
held  a  somewhat  extended  conversation  on  the 
exciting  topics  of  the  day,  in  which  the  same 
kind  feelings  which  had  so  strongly  impressed 
me  in  my  youth,  were  still  manifested  toward 
me  by  the  veteran  statesman.  But,  sir,  he  is 
gone  from  among  us;  his  voice  will  never 
again  be  heard  in  this  chamber ;  his  active  and 
vigorous  mind  will  participate  no  more  in  our 
councils ;  liis  spirit  has  left  a  world  of  trouble, 
care,  and  anxiety,  to  join  the  spirits  of  those 
patriots  and  statesmen  who  have  preceded  him 
tp  a  brighter  and  better  world.  If,  as  many 
believe,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  hover  around 
the  places  they  have  left,  I  earnestly  pray  that 
his  may  soon  be  permitted  to  look  back  upon 
our  country,  which  he  has  left  in  excitement, 
confusion,  and  apprehension,  restored  to  calm- 
ness, security,  and  fraternal  feeling,  as  broad 
as  the  bounds  of  our  Union,  and  as  fixed  as  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  its  foundation.  > 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  do  not  expect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  death  we  all 
so  deeply  deplore ;  but  silence  upon  an  occasion 
like  this  would  by  no  means  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  whose  representative  I  am.  To 
borrow  a  figure  from  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  brightest  star  in  the  brilliant  galaxy 
of  the  Union  has  gone  out,  and  Alabama  claims 
a  place  among  the  chief  mourners  over  the 
event.  Dififering  often  from  the  great  Southern 
statesman  on  questions  of  public  policy,  she  has 
as  yet  always  accorded  due  homage  to  his 
genius,  and  still  more  to  that  blameless  purity 
of  life  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  epitaph  which  can  be  graven  upon  a 
mortal  tomb.  For  more  than  forty  years  an 
active  participant  in  all  the  fierce  struggles  of 
party,  surrounded  by  those  corrupting  influences 
to  which  the  politician  is  so  often  subjected,  his 
personal  character  remained  not  only  untar- 
nished, but  unsuspected.  He  walked  through 
the  flames,  and  even  the  hem  of  his  garment 
was  unscorched.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  recital  of  the  public  acts  of  John 
C.  Oalhotin.  It  has  already  been  partly  done 
by  his  colleague ;  but  even  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  unnecessary.  Years  after  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Thermopylse,  a  traveller,  on 
visiting  the  spot,  found  a  monument  with  the 
simple  inscription,  "  Stranger,  go  tell  at  Lace- 
dsemon  that  he  died  in  obedience  to  her  laws." 
"  Why  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  the  names  of  those 
who  fell  here,  are  not  inscribed  on  the  stone  ? " 
"  Because,"  was  the  proud  reply,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  Greek  should  ever  forget  them." 
Even  so  it  is  with  him  of  whom  I  speak.  His 
acts  are  graven  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  time  has  no  power  to  obliterate  the  charac- 
ters. Throughout  this  broad  laud  "  the  mean- 
est rill,  the  mightiest  river,  rolls  mingling  with 
his  fame  forever."  Living,  sir,  in  an  age  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  for  its  intelligence. 


surrounded  throughout  his  whole  Career  by 
men,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  marked  an 
era  in  the  world's  histoiy,  and  stamped  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  with  immortality,  Mr. 
Calhoun  yet  won  an  intellectual  eminence,  and 
commanded  an  admiration,  which  was  not  only 
unsurpassed,  but  unequalled,  in  all  its  parts,  by 
any  of  his  giant  compeers.  That  great  light  is 
now  extinguished ;  a  place  in  the  Senate  is 
made  vacant  which  cannot  be  filled.  The  tid- 
ings have  been  borne  upon  the  lightning's  wings 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
millions  of  freemen  are  now  mourning  with  us, 
over  all  that  is  left  of  one  who  was  scarcely 
"  lower  than  the  angels." 

I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  what  we  have  heard 
and  witnessed  this  day.  Kentucky  has  been 
heard  through  the  mouth  of  one,  who  is  not 
only  her  geatest  statesman,  but  the  world's 
greatest  living  orator.  The  great  expounder  of 
the. constitution,  whose  massive  intellect  seems 
to  comprehend  and  give  clearness  to  all  things 
beneath  the  sun,  has  spoken  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  From  every  quarter 
the  voice  of  mourning  is  mingled  with  notes  of 
the  highest  admiration.  These  crowded  gal- 
leries, the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  fill  this 
floor,  all  indicate  that  here  have 

"  Bards,  artist?,  sages,  reverently  met, 
To  waive  each  separating  pica 
Of  sect,  clime,  party,  and  degree, 
AH  honoring  him  on  -whom  Nature  all  honor  shed." 

The  resolutions  were  then  imanimously 
adopted. 

The  Vice  Peesident  appointed  the  following 
as  the  Committee  of  Arrangements:  Mesfrs. 
Mason,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Atchison,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsiji,  Dickinson,  and  Gebenb. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  communicato  these 
proeeediDga  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Whereupon  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  April  2. 
Obsequies  of  the  Eon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

The  Senate  met  at  twelve  o'clcok,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  late  a  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  galleries,  and  every  avenue  thereto,  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  hundreds  left  the 
doors  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, preceded  by  its  officers,  entered  the  cham- 
ber, and  took  seats  assigned  them. 

Numerous  oflioers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
many  distinguished  strangers',  occupied  the 
sofas  in  the  lobbies. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  chamber,  and  took  seats  at  the  left  of 
the  Vice  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Cabinet  soon  followed;   the  President  being 
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conducted  to  a  seat  at  the  right  of  the  Vice 
President. 

The  diplomatic  corps,  which  was  very  fully 
represented,  occupied  seats  near  the  centre  of 
the  chamher. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  the  corpse 
was  brought  into  the  chamber,  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  placed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  Secretary's  desk.  Sev- 
eral relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
Senator  Butlek,  and  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation of  the  House  of  Representatives,  accom- 
panied the  corpse  as  mourners. 

The  Eev.  0.  M.  Butler,  Chaplain  to  the 
Senate,  read  the  passage  of  Scripture,  found  in 
the  1st  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  15th 
chapter,  beginning  at  the  20th  verse,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  B.  then  delivered  a  brief  discourse  from 
the  words,  in  the  82d  Psalm,  6th  and  7th 
verses : 

"/  have  said.  Ye  are  gods;  and  all  of  you  are 
children  of  the  Moat  High.  But  ye  shall  die  like 
men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes,'" 

The  address  being  ended,  the  Senate  and 
audience  left  the  chamber,  and  formed  in  pro- 
cession in  the  following  order : 

The  Chaplains  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

Physicians  who  attended  the  deceased. 

Committee  of  Arrangements : 


Mr.  Mason, 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Misa., 

Mr.  Atchison, 


Mr.  Mangum, 
Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Webster, 


Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wis., 
Mr.  Dicliinson, 
Mr.  Greene. 
Pall-bearers : 

Mr.  Cass, 
Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Berrien. 


The  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
The  Senator  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 

South  Carolina,  as  mourners. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Secretary. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  preceded  by  their 
Speaker  and  Clerk. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Heads  of  Departments. 
The   Chief-Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
Officers. 
The  Diplomatic  Corps. 
Judges  of  the  United  States. 
Officers  of  the  Executive  Departments. 
Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
The  Mayor  of  Washington. 
Citizens  and  Strangers. 

The  line  having  been  formed,  the  procession 
moved  to  the  Congressional  Burying  Ground, 
where  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  de- 
posited, with  the  usual  solemnities,  in  the  re- 
ceiving vault. 

The  Senate  then  returned  to  their  chamber, 
and  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  April  2. 

The    House  was  called    to    order    by    the 
Speaker  at  12  o'clock,  M. 
After  prayer  by  tlie  Chaplain  of  the  House, 
The  Journal  was  read  and  approved. 
The  Speaker  stated  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  taken  yesterday,  the  House  would 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Senate,  to  unite  with 
them  in  attendingthefuneralof  tlio  Hon.  Jonif 
C.  Calhoun,  deceased. 
The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair, 
And  the  House,  preceded  by  its  Speaker  and 
other  officers,  proceeded  to  the  Senate. 
The  funeral  services  having  been  performed, 
The  House  returned  to  its  chamber, 
And  on  motion,  adjourned. 


IN   SENATE. 

TnuESDAT,  April  4. 

Mr.  BelVs  Resolutions. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  tlie  series  of  resolutions  submitted  some  time 
since  by  Mr.  Bell,  which  Mr.  Foote  had  moved 
to  refer  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  BoELAND.  As  my  colleague  desires  to 
address  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  I  hope  the 
question  will  not  now  be  taken,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PooTE.  I  have  conversed  with  the  Sen- 
ator's colleague,  and  I  understand  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  heard  on  some  other  measure. 
However,  if  he  desires  to  be  heard  before  this 
question  is  taken,  I  am  willing  to  give  way  to 
him.  I  therefore  move,  sir,  that  the  further 
consideration  of  this  subject  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  that  it  be  made 
the  special  order  for  that  hour. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Mr.  President,  I  am  far  from 
entertaining  any  wish  to  prevent  the  honorable 
member  from  Arkansas  addressing  the  Senate 
on  this  topic,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  we  have  now  gone  through  the 
first  four  months  of  the  session,  and  although 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  excuse  or  even  justify  a  great 
deal  of  delay  in  the  despatch  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, yet,  after  all,  the  time  seems  now  to  have 
come  at  which,  with  all  convenient  despatch, 
and  without  encroaching  in  any  degree  upon 
the  freedom  of  debate,  we  should  px-oceed  to 
some  action.  Sir,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  it  will  require  weeks,  and  perhaps  months, 
and  our  most  deliberate  attention  and  active 
co-operation  in  legislatiou,  to  do  the  things  and 
pass  the  laws  which  will  be  necessary  when  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  California  shall  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  I  wish  there- 
fore to  say,  that  so  far  as  my  opinion  and  con- 
duct in  the  Senate  go,  I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
such  a  course  of  voting  and  acting  as  may  bring 
this  question  of  the  admission  of  California  ^er 
se  to  a  decision  by  the  Senate.    I  am  then  will- 
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ing  to  go  on  and  take  up  the  territorial  ques- 
tion— the  question  of  a  government  for  the 
territories ;  and  I  may  say  upon  the  whole,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  the  best  way 
to  proceed,  to  take  up  the  territorial  bills  and 
act  upon  them. 

Sir,  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Clat,)  who  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  these  subjects,  whom  I  have  now  the  honor 
of  addressing  as  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  will, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  if  he  choose  to  exercise  it, 
at  a  convenient  hour,  be  entitled  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  his  propo- 
sitions. That  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  due  to 
every  member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  especially 
due  to  him.  There  is  also  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell)  who  has  brought 
forward  a  series  of  resolutions.  He  too,  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard  in  reply  to  objections  which 
have  been  suggested  to  his  propositions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  debate  should  extend 
no  further,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  be- 
comes us  to  consider  whether  we  wiU  discuss 
one  question  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow, 
without  coming  to  any  result  upon  the  great 
question  before  us. 

Sir,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me,  as  I  have  said, 
there  will  be  by  no  vote  of  mine  any  restraint 
upon  debate  at  all — nbne  at  all.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  bring  the  subjects  so  as  to  have  a 
tendency  to  some  point — that,  instead  of  post- 
poning these  resolutions,  one  or  the  other  series, 
from  day  to  day,  and  keeping  them  all  open  to 
debate,  we  ought  pretty  soon  to  come  to  a  res- 
olution to  take  up  some  measure  of  a  practical 
character,  and  debate  it  till  we  are  ready  to  act 
upon  it.  That  is  ray  view.  The  two  precise 
questions,  or  the  two  forms  in  which  the  ques- 
tions are  presented,  most  fit  I  think  for  practical 
action,  are  the  amendments  moved  by  an  hon- 
orable member  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  to 
the  resolution  of  an  honorable  member  from 
Llinois,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  by  way  of  amendment 
to  that  resolution,  instructing  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  unconnected  with  any  other 
subject ;  and  the  bill  which,  before  we  had  time 
to  come  to  any  resolution  upon  that  point,  or 
to  any  vote  upon  that  question,  has  been  re- 
ported. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  sir,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  others,  that  our  true 
course  now  is  to  take  up  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  for  the  admission 
of  California,  and  debate  it.  I  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  our  true  course,  in  my  opinion,  to  adopt 
that  procedure,  after  the  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clat)  and  the  honorable 
member  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell)  have  had  a 
proper  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  their  respective 
propositions.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  honorable  member  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
FooTE,)  that,  though  I  have  no  objection  to 
come  to  a  vote  upon  his  proposition,  yet  I  can- 
not conceal  from  him — and  I  do  not  wish  to 


conceal  from  the  country — that  my  opinion  is, 
that  we  have  now  come  to  a  point  upon  this 
general  subject,  which  every  one  is  as  well  in- 
formed of  as  he  can  possibly  be  after  any  report 
of  the  committee.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  had 
better  proceed  to  take  up  these  subjects,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning.  I  am  unwilling,  I  will 
take  occasion  to  say — if  the  Senate  will  not 
consider  me  as  too  much  trespassing  on  its  at- 
tention— I  am  unwilling  to  leave  any  of  these 
questions  open,  to  be  the  cause  of  heart-burn- 
ings, and  dissension,  and  dissatisfaction  through 
the  recess,  (if  we  are  to  have  any  recess — which 
maybe  much  doubted.)  I  am  for  acting  on 
California,  and  then  on  the  territorial  bills  re- 
ported to  us  from  the  Committee  on  I'erritories. 
I  am  for  taking  them  up  and  voting  upon  them ; 
and  if  any  amendments  are  made,  such  as  have 
been  suggested,  I  am  ready  to  vote  upon  any 
such  amendments.  And  my  opinion  is,  sir,  that 
we  can  do  nothing  so  important  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country — nothing  that  will  relieve 
men's  minds  from  apprehension — ^nothing  that 
will  give  such  general  quietude,  as  to  act  as 
soon  as  is  convenient  and  proper  upon  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California,  and  then  upon 
the  bill  or  bills  for  the  creation  of  the  territorial 
governments  in  New  Mexico  and  the  rest  of 
the  territories,  and  pass  a  bill  such  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  shall  approve.  That  is  ray 
judgment,  and  in  pursuance  of  these  opinions, 
and  according  to  these  opinions,  wiU  be  my 
conduct  here. 

I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
California;  my  opinion  is  made  up.  I  wish 
this  body  then  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
the  character  of  the  territorial  bills.  I  am 
willing  to  act  upon  them  on  the  principles  and 
opinions  which  I  have  already  avowed ;  and  I 
do  apprehend,  sir,  an  entire  concurrence  in 
these  opinions  by  a  majority  of  this  body ;  and 
my  conviction  is,  that  when  these  bills  shall 
come  up,  and  this  body  shall  come  to  a  decision 
upon  them — upon  what  may  be  called  the  con- 
tested part  of  them — the  majority  of  this  body 
will  come  to  a  conclusion  exceedingly  useful  to 
the  country,  in  extending  to  it  more  harmony, 
quiet,  and  satisfaction. 

Sir,  I  desire — ^if  I  may  say  so — to  preserve 
the  credit  of  this  great  republican  Government 
in  the  estimation  of  men  all  over  the  world. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  great,  constitutional, 
free,  representative  Goverument  cannot  go  on 
with  certainty  and  despatch,  and  without  imped- 
iment ;  that  it  is  liable  to  a  great  hiatus  every 
now  and  then ;  that  the  great  principle  of  free 
government  is  likely,  after  all,  not  to  be  so 
satisfactorily  exemplified  in  this  great  Eepublic 
as  its  friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  fondly 
hoped  and  predicted.  I  am  desirous  that  we 
should  take  such  a  course  in  regard  to  these  ex- 
citing questions,  as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  to  resume  and  go  through  with  our 
ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And  I  will  take 
occasion  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
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harmonious  legislation  upon  any  of  the  subjects 
wliich  touch  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
until  this  question  shall  be  settled.  There  are 
great  questions — ^highly-important  questions — 
for  the  decision  of  which  the  country,  North 
and  South,  and  in  the  centre,  have  looked  with 
great  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  at  this 
session.  For  one,  I  despair  of  any  wise,  and 
temperate,  and  jnst  legislation,  until  these  dis- 
turbing questions  be  removed ;  and  therefore  I 
wish,  that  the  questions  that  have  been  brought 
upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  shall  be  settled. 
I  wish  them  to  be  settled  upon  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  no  new  platform.  I  ask  no  new  conces- 
sions on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other — no  new 
compromises ;  the  constitution  is  enough ;  it 
is  broad  enough,  full  enough,  efficient  enough  ; 
and  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  act  with  mod- 
eration, and  temperance,  and  candor,  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  I  will  add,  with,  what  is  equally 
important,  a  fraternal  regard  and  sympathy  upon 
the  questions  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  we  shall  be  able  to  rescue  the 
country  from  its  present  perils.  We  who  sit 
here,  clothed  with  this  high  authority  for  the 
moment,  are,  I  firmly  believe,  able  to  rescue 
the  country  from  its  present  embarrassing  con- 
dition, and  to  satisfy  the  public  judgment  and 
the  public  feeling  of  the  extreme  North,  and 
the  extreme  South,  and  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other. 

Sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
wandering  into  these  general  remarks.  I  had 
no  intention  so  to  do  when  I  rose ;  but  I  must 
now  express  my  sincere,  deliberate  conviction, 
that  our  true  course  is  to  proceed  onward,  step 
by  step,  with  the  great  subjects  that  have  been 
devolved  on  us  by  recent  events,  by  the  acqui- 
sitions that  have  been  made  by  this  Government 
of  these  great  territories,  and  to  take  them  up, 
and  act  upon  one  and  all  in  the  spirit  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prescribes  to 
us  all,  enjoins  upon  us  all,  as  it  is  our  duty  to 
conform  to  that  spirit  in  all  our  legislation. 

"Well,  when  gentlemen  shall  have  satisfied 
themselves  on  these  propositions,  and  when, 
as  I  have  said,  the  movers  of  the  propositions 
shall  have  had  all  the  opportunity  they  desire 
for  replying  to  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  practical  measures,  with 
the  view  to  their  being  decided  upon,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have 
been  presented. 


Feidat,  April  5. 

Mr.  Bell's  Eesolutions. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  special  order,  being  Mr.  Foote's 
motion  to  refer  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  to  a 
committee  of  thirteen  members — the  pending 
question  being  upon  an  amendment  proposed 


by  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  except  from  the  reference 
so  much  as  relates  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

The  Vice  Pkesidbnt  stated,  that  the  pending 
question,  at  the  adjournment  yesterday,  was 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  FooTB,)  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  until  to-morrow  at  1  o'clock, 
and  that  at  that  time  it  be  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day ;  and  on  this  motion  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shields)  was  entitled  to 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  Clat.  That  motion  has  exhausted  it- 
self, and  is  now  dead. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  Unless  it  is  to  operate 
from  the  day  on  which  it  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FooTB.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that 
motion. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  motion  is  with- 
drawn; and,  in  that  case,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Then  I  yield,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Shields.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my 
intention,  when  this  debate  commenced,  to 
take  any  part  in  it.  I  had  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  any  thing  I  could  say,  would  con- 
tribute in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  work  of 
conciliation ;  and  I  felt  extremely  anxious,  if  I 
could  do  no  good,  to  abstain,  at  all  events,  from 
doing  any  injury.  But  sir,  the  discussion  has 
become  so  general,  and  so  many  have  partici- 
pated in  it,  that  I  fear,  if  I  remain  any  longer 
silent,  my  silence  may  be  misconstrued,  and  my 
course  misunderstood ;  and  that  it  is  due  to 
myself,  and  my  constituents,  to  make  a  few  ex- 
planatory observations ;  and  I  promise  that 
these  observations  will  be  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  my  mind. 

The  Senate,  sir,  has  hardly  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  its  recent  great  loss.  Death 
has  bereaved  this  body  of  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious members.  This  bereavement  will  be 
long  felt  in  this  Senate,  and  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet,  throughout  this  broad  land, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Sir, 
one  of  the  great  lights  of  this  continent  has 
just  been  extinguished ;  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant stars  of  our  political  galaxy  has  disap- 
peared forever.  A  star  that  shed  its  lustre, 
not  only  on  the  proud  and  noble  State  of  South 
Carolina,  but  on  this  whole  country,  has  been 
removed  from  our  sight — translated,  I  trust,  to 
a  higher  and  purer  region,  to  shine  in  a  brighter 
firmament.  Sir,  it  is  with  feelings  subdued  and 
deepened  by  this  sad  event,  that  I  enter  this 
morning  upon  the  simple  and  humble  duty  of 
defining  my  position,  and  explaining  the  mo- 
tives that  will  govern  my  future  action  in  this 
body,  upon  the  delicate  questions  now  under 
consideration. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  has  thought  proper  to  give 
me  instructions  for  my  guidance  and  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories.   I  recognize  the  fuU  right  of  my  State 
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to  give  me  such  instructions,  and  I  consider  it 
to  be  my  duty,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from 
that  State,  to  obey  them.  I  regard  the  will  of 
my  State,  when  fairly  expressed,  as  a  political 
trust,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  discharge  in  good 
faith,  if  I  can  do  so  without  any  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  my  country.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  instruct  me 
to  vote  for  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, to  all  the  territories  acquired  by  the  late 
war  with  Mexico.  These  resolutions  I  consider 
constitutional,  and,  as  such,  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey  them.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  full  power  and 
authority  to  govern  all  the  territories,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia,  in  all  respects 
whatsoever,  including  the  introduction  and  the 
exclusion  of  slavery,  subject  to  no  limitation 
or  restriction,  except  that  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
I  believe  that  Congress  can  exercise  all  govern- 
mental control  over  the  territories,  which  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  cannot  understand  the  argument 
I  have  heard  urged  in  this  chamber,  that  Con- 
gress can  declai'e  war,  conquer  a  country,  sub- 
jugate a  people,  and  annex  both  country  and 
people  to  the  United  States,  and  yet  that  it  has 
no  power  to  govern  them  after  they  have  been 
annexed.  Upon  this  principle  Congress  can 
destroy  a  government,  but  cannot  replace  it ; 
can  annex  a  people,  but  cannot  govern  them ; 
can  regulate  a  territory,  but  cannot  regulate 
the  people ;  can  govern  the  land  and  the 
habitations,  but  cannot  govern  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories.  Sir,  there  is  something  so 
incomprehensible  in  tliis  argument,  something 
so  unreasonable  in  this  proposition,  that  I  can- 
not believe  it,  or  accept  it,  on  the  authority  of 
any  man,  however  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man. But  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  argu- 
ment any  further.  I  have  merely  alluded  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  I  regard  the 
instructions  as  constitutional,  and  that  it  is  my 
duty,  as  well  as  my  determination,  to  obey 
them. 

Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  laying  down  any  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  others  in  similar  cases.  I  merely  wish 
to  prescribe  a  rale  in  this  particular  case  for 
my  own  government — and  that  is,  to  obey  con- 
ttitutional  instructions,  or  resign.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  a  good,  honest,  old-fashioned,  democratic 
rule,  upon,  which  I  can  stand,  and  act  with 
honor  and  safety. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  restric- 
tion upon  my  action,  will  prevent  me  from  giv- 
ing my  support  to  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration,  or  to  any  compromise  on  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  I  am 
a  little  afraid  of  this  committee  of  thirteen, 
any  how.  I  hardly  think  it  can  do  any  good, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  may  do  much  injury.  In 
my  opinion,  the  mind  of  every  member  of  this 
Senate  has  been  long  made  up  on  all  these 
questions.    A  great  senatorial  committee  like 


this  will  excite  great  public  expectation,  and  if 
this  expectation  be  disappointed,  the  effect  may 
be  extremely  prejudicial. 

Mr.  FooTE,  (interposing.)  I  wish  to  make 
one  single  suggestion  to  my  honorable  friend, 
that  he  has  misunderstood  the  motion  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  present.  A  "  com- 
promise" is  not  mentioned;  "adjustment" 
is  the  word.  And,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  ad- 
justing the  questions,  he  must  go  for  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shields.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  so  critical 
perhaps  in  my  knowledge  of  words,  as  my 
honorable  friend  from  Mississippi,  and  I  will 
change  the  word  compromise  for  the  word  ad- 
justment. However,  in  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  my  State,  I  am  determined  to  act 
in  good  faith  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  support 
the  proposition  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  what  he  calls  the  "  adjustment " 
of  these  questions,  or  any  of  the  propositions 
of  compromise  on  this  subject.  But,  sir,  while 
tills  is  the  case,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it 
is  my  duty,  as  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  that  State,  to  stand  here  in  my  place,  and 
wage  a  war  of  fierce  deimnciation  against  this 
and  every  other  proposition,  which  may  have 
been  matured  and  brought  forward  by  the 
highest  minds  of  this  body,  for  the  settlement 
and  adjustment  of  our  unfortunate  difBculties. 
It  would  be  especially  unworthy  of  me,  who 
have  been  the  recipient  of  the  generous,  though 
perhaps  unmerited  sympathy  of  this  whole 
country,  to  contribute  my  puny  efforts  in  this 
body  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  excite  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  one  section  of  this  great  country 
against  another.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  last  of  living  men  to  be  gnUty  of  such  con- 
duct. 

Sir,  I  have  seen  northern  men  and  southern 
men  stand  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
many  a  struggle.  I  have  seen  northern  and 
southern  blood  mingle  on  many  a  field.  I  have 
seen  northern  and  southern  men  follow  the 
glorious  standard  of  a  common  country  to  com- 
mon "victory,  and  to  many  a  victory.  And, 
with  all  these  recollections  still  around  me,  I 
would  consider  myself  criminal  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  present  position,  to  excite  hate  and 
animosity  between  brethren  of  the  same  coun- 
try, having  the  same  glorious  history  and  the 
same  common  destiny,  the  same  pride  in  the 
past  and  the  same  hope  for  the  future ;  espe- 
cially as  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  very  men 
now  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  controversy, 
would  to-morrow,  if  necessary,  unite  in -a  com- 
mon struggle,  for  their  common  country,  against 
a  hostile  world.  Sir,  I  have  no  sympathy — 
no  communion  of  feeling — with  those  men  who 
employ  their  energies,  in  exciting  and  madden- 
ing one  portion  of  their  countrymen  against 
another.  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  ruin  and 
wretchedness,  that  have  followed  the  success 
of  such  unhallowed  efltorts  in  other  lands,  and 
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I  am  persuaded  that  a  similar  result  would  at- 
tend tlie  success  of  such  efforts  here.  Yes,  sir, 
the  full  and  complete  success  of  these  unholy 
efforts  here  would  be  the  ruin  of  this  repub- 
lican Government,  the  destruction  of  this  great 
temple  of  American  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, have  been  characterized  by  extraordinary 
passion  and  excitement.  Criminations,  invec- 
tives, and  personalities  have  too  often  disfigured 
our  debates,  and  have  even  threatened,  on  some 
occasions,  to  bring  us  into  angry  personal  col- 
lision. These  were  ominous  indications  in  an 
American  Congress,  and  particularly  in  an 
American  Senate,  which  has  been  uniformly 
distinguished  heretofore  for  the  dignity,  pro- 
priety, and  decorum  of  its  proceedings.  But, 
sir,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  indications  seemed  ominous  of 
some  impending  evil.  The  North  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  apathy,  while  the  South  was  in 
a  state  of  furious  excitement ;  the  North  was 
glorifying  the  virtues  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
while  the  South  was  organizing  the  Southern 
States,  and  preparing  to  assemble  a  great 
Southern  Convention  at  Nashville,  that  could 
have  no  purpose — I  mean  to  say  no  practical 
purpose — but  the  dissolution  of  this  Union.  I 
say  practical  purpose,  because  I  hold  that,  un- 
less the  South  is  prepared  to  urge  matters  to 
the  last  extremity,  that  Convention  ought  never 
to  be  held.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  prove 
deeply  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  South. 
Mr.  President,  I  looked  upon  this  unnatural 
state  of  tilings — this  singular  national  discord- 
ance—  one  portion  of  the  same  country  in 
apathy,  and  another  palpitating  with  excite- 
ment ;  one  portion  unmoved  and  indifferent,  and 
the  other  preparing  for  revolution,  as  the  pres- 
age of  some  great  national  evil.  I  know,  sir, 
there  may  be  others  less  timid  than  I  am,  who 
may  have  looked  upon  all  this  with  something 
like  indifference;  but  I  am  not  one  of  these 
indifferent  men ;  I  can  be  indifferent  in  noth- 
ing, and  least  of  all  upon  questions  that  involve, 
not  only  the  existence  of  this  Government,  btit 
the  existence  of  liberal  government  throughout 
the  world.  To  me  this  is  not  merely  an  Amer- 
ican question;  it  is  a  mundane  question.  I 
look  upon  it  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  civil  liberty  and  human  progress  in  other 
countries,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  if  the 
great  experiment  of  republican  government 
fails  on  this  continent,  it  need  never  be  at- 
tempted again  in  this  world. 

And,  sir,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  experiment 
was  about  to  fail ;  that  the  glorious  institutions 
which  you  have  received  as  a  legacy  from  a 
wise  and  noble  ancestry,  and  which  you  hold 
in  trust,  not  for  yourselves  only,  not  for  this 
generation  alone,  but  for  future  generations, 
for  posterity,  and  humanity,  were,  by  some 
fatality,  by  some  judgment  perhaps  of  Divine 
wrath,  or  by  some  of  those  terrible  conjunc- 
tures, which  destroy  the  best  of  human  institu- 


tions, approaching  a  dark,  premature,  and  in- 
glorious end.  And  was  there  not  cause,  sir, 
for  serious  alarm?  Was  it  not  felt  by  every 
member  of  this  body  ?  The  South  complains 
of  grievances  and  aggressions,  and  complains 
vehemently.  I  think  the  South  exaggerates 
these  grievances ;  but  doubtless  it  has  some 
grounds  of  just  complaint.  But  let  me  say, 
the  North  complains  of  grievances  also,  and  it 
has  sotne  just  grounds  of  complaint  also.  In- 
dividual, sectional,  and  national  grievances  ex- 
ist under  every  Government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  grievances,  I  fear,  will  continue  to 
exist  forever,  under  every  form  of  human  gov- 
ernment. But  suppose,  sir,  all  the  grievances 
of  which  the  South  complains  tp  be  wholly  im- 
aginary, (and  some  of  our  northern  friends 
think  so,)  does  this  lessen  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  ?  No,  sir ;  by  no  means.  On  the 
contrai'y,  imaginary  grievances  are  often  more 
dangerous  tlian  real  ones.  Real  grievances  can 
be  redressed ;  for  imaginary  grievances  there 
is  no  remedy.  Sir,  more  tlian  half  the  great 
convulsions  that  have  shaken  this  world  have 
sprung  from  imaginary  grievances. 

It  is  not  real  dangers  that  are  present  to  us ; 
it  is  prospective  dangers — dangers  that  loom 
and  lower  in  the  distant  future — that  frighten 
and  alarm  us  most.  These  are  the  dangers  that 
excite  men  to  acts  of  folly,  and  urge  them  on 
to  the  most  fearful  extremities.  And,  sir,  there 
are  times  and  seasons  when  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  folly  of  human  conduct  any 
how.  There  are  periods  when  men  and  na- 
tions rush  blindly,  oi",  rather,  with  their  eyes 
open,  on  certain  and  inevitable  destruction. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  world.  The  annals 
of  nations  are  filled  with  instances  of  this  kind 
— with  periodical  instances  of  folly  and  frenzy. 
One  generation  builds  up,  and  another  pulls 
down — one  generation  founds  empires,  and 
another  destroys  them.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  the  world  for  six  thousand  years,  and 
will  continue,  I  fear,  to  be  its  history  forever. 
And  without  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection 
upon  the  generation  to  which  I  belong,  I  must 
say  that  when  I  saw  the  total  failure  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  in  their  recent  struggles,  their 
unsuccessful  efforts,  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion and  reform  their  institutions,  I  began  to 
fear  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
character  of  the  present  age,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  great  Government  had 
fallen,  perhaps,  on  a  generation  unequal  to  the 
present  crisis,  and  incapable  of  wielding,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  destinies  of  this  great  Ee- 
puhlic.  But,  sir,  when  we  see  assembled  in 
this  chamber,  as  if  by  the  special  ordination  of 
Providence,  the  highest  intellects  of  this  nation 
— minds  matured  and  moderated  by  experience, 
and  exalted  and  ennobled  by  patriotism — ^men 
capable  of  comprehending  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  crisis,  and  having  the  courage  and 
capacity — and  I  may  add,  the  national  reputa- 
tion, to  grapple  with  these  dangers,  and  triumph 
over  them— I  think  we  may  conclude,  and  con- 
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elude  joyfully,  that  Heaven  still  smiles  on  this 
favored  land ;  that  the  glorious  stars,  the  ap- 
propriate emhlem  of  this  great  Republic,  are 
not  yet  destined  to  set  in' darkness  and  blood, 
but  to  Illumine  for  ages — I  hope  forever — the 
broadest  and  brightest  political  firmament  that 
ever  sheltered  liberty,  civilization,  and  humani- 
ty. My  admiration  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
often  excited  this  session,  at  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  body,  to 
work  out  some  just  and  equitable  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  our  unfortunate  difficulties.  When 
I  saw  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
now  in  the  chair,  present  his  great  plan  of  na- 
tional compromise,  and  when  I  listened  to  his 
thrilling  eloquence  and  fearless  enunciation  of 
great  moral  truths,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity— truths  as  old  as  the  laws  that  govern 
the  moral  world,  and  which  will  live  and  kin- 
dle the  hearts  of  millions,  when  the  present 
generation  is  mouldering  in  the  dust — I  felt 
that  there  is  a  heroism  higher  and  holier  than 
any  that  ever  inspired  a  conqueror  to  tread  his 
way  through  blood  and  battle  to  victory  and 
immortality.  I  forgot,  on  that  occasion,  that  I 
was  a  Democrat,  and  that  he  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  I  remembered  noth- 
ing but  the  great  cause  and  the  great  advocate. 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  great  Eepublican,  and 
the  great  American.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
purpose  of  invidious  distinction;  on  the  con- 
tary,  I  refer  to  him  as  the  type,  or  rather  as 
the  central  figure  of  a  host  of  intellectual  giants, 
who  have  employed  their  time,  and  talents, 
and  energies,  this  session,  in  the  great  Eepub- 
lican and  American  work  of  compromise.  I 
call  the  work  of  compromise  emphatically 
American.  A  fearful  controversy  has  raged 
here,  and  throughout  the  country,  this  whole 
session.  A  controversy  that  excites  the  strong- 
est and  deepest  feelings  of  our  nature — a  con- 
troversy, as  it  were,  between  sentiment  and 
interest,  liberty  and  slavery.  And  yet,  no  man 
now,  either  in  this  body  or  the  other  Hall,  seri- 
ously contemplates  any  other  result  than  its 
amicable  adjustment,  by  an  honorable  and  a 
national  compromise.  Well,  sir,  my  notion  is, 
that  this  controversy  could  not  have  raged  one 
month,  in  any  other  country  on  earth,  without 
a  national  convulsion.  Why  is  this,  sir  ?  Be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  are  trained  and 
educated  to  settle  all  their  difficulties,  public 
and  private,  by  just  and  honorable  compromise, 
while  the  people  of  other  countries,  in  great 
national  difficulties,  are  accustomed  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  force.  Sir,  there  are 
only  two  principles  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  political  world— ^orc«  and  compro- 
mise. Some  nations  are  governed  by  both  prin- 
ciples, others  by  force  alone ;  but  this  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  always  been  governed  by 
compromise  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  must  continue  to  be  so  gov- 
erned as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  Republic. 
Sir,  where  compromise  ends  force  begins,  and 


when  force  begins  war  begins ;  and  the  tocsin 
of  civil  war  is  the  death-knell  of  Republicanism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Here 
there  is  no  room  for  compromise.  I  am  also 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  question  of  admission 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  other  exciting 
questions  now  before  the  Senate.  A  great 
measure,  like  the  admission  of  an  independent 
State,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  determined  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  in  connection 
with  any  other  question,  however  important. 
K  California  is  entitled  to  admission,  it  is  un- 
just to  the  people  of  that  territory,  and  unwise 
as  a  principle  of  legislation,  to  make  that  admis- 
sion depend  upon  the  doubtful  issue  of  any  other 
question.  You  have  done  injustice  enough  to 
the  territories  already ;  you  have  refused  to 
give  them  governments  of  any  kind ;  and  when 
they  come  here  with  governments  formed  by 
themselves,  you  refuse  to  sanction  them.  Sir, 
upon  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  government  to  the 
people  of  those  territories  within  a  reasonable 
time.  No  considerations  of  policy  could  exon- 
erate Congress  from  this  obligation.  The  high- 
est trust  that  God  commits  to  man  is  that  of 
government ;  and  when  he  disregards  this  trust, 
he  sins  against  God's  appointment,  and  does 
grievous  wrong,  to  those  whom  fortune  has 
made  dependent  upon  him  for  government  and 
protection.  Sir,  you  have  done  wrong,  and 
grievous  wrong  to  the  people  of  the  territories : 
you  tore  them  from  their  own  government; 
you  severed  them  from  their  own  people ;  you 
annexed  them  to  your  country  ;  you  made 
them  a  part  of  your  people — and  all  by  force ; 
and  you  refused  to  give  them  government  of 
any  kind,  and  left  them  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
You  poured  out  blood  and  treasure  to  win  these 
territories,  and  when  you  acquired  them  you 
abandoned  them.  Sir,  Congress  has  consumed 
more  time  in  talking,  quarrelling,  and  wrang- 
ling over  these  territorial  acquisitions,  without 
doing  any  thing  for  them,  than  your  army  took 
to  conquer  Mexico,  dismember  that  country, 
and  annex  the  territories  to  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  vouch  for  it, 
that  your  soldiers  perform  their  duty  much  more 
promptly  and  efficiently  than  your  statesmen. 

The  people  of  the  territories,  it  is  true,  have 
formed  governments  for  themselves,  and  gov- 
ernments perhaps  better  adapted  to  their  anom- 
alous condition  than  any  that  could  be  fashioned 
for  them  by  the  wisdom  of  Washington.  And 
this  only  proves,  that,  when  their  Government 
fails  to  provide  for  any  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  are  competent  to  provide  for 
themselves.  In  my  opinion,  California  has 
worked  out  the  most  hope-giving  problem  of 
this  age.  It  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of 
man  for  self-government.  The  mind  of  man 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  condition  in  which 
human  beings  could  be  placed,  more  unfavor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  order  and  govern- 
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ment  than  that  of  California.  The  people  were 
an  assemblage  of  eveiy  kindred,  tongue,  and 
nation — thrown  together  promiscuously  in  a 
wild,  distant,  desert  region  of  the  world — away 
from  all  the  restraints  of  civilization,  and  en- 
gaged, not  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, but  in  wild  adventure,  and  a  reckless 
grapple  for  gold,  "the  root  of  all  evil,"  and 
certainly  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  evils 
of  civilized  society.  Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  experiment  of  leaving  such  a 
people,  under  such  circumstances,  without  any 
government,  would  have  worked  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  rulers  of  Europe 
think  it  necessary  to  employ  armies  of  soldiers, 
and  armies  of  policemen,  and  dungeons,  racks, 
and  scaffolds,  to  keep  their  loyal  people  in  or- 
der and  subjection.  What  would  such  rulers 
have  predicted  of  California?  "Why,  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  an  earthly  tophet,  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  pandemonium.  But  no  such  thing, 
sir.  To  the  honor  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  American  character,  that  im- 
bued that  society  with  American  loyalty  to  law 
and  order,  the  people  of  California  established 
a  government,  and  that  government,  from  the 
hour  of  its  establishment  till  this  hour,  has 
given  more  effectual  protection  to  life  and 
property  and  the  pursuits  of  industry,  than  any 
Government  of  Europe  during  the  same  period. 

Sir,  California  furnishes  the  strongest  demon- 
stration of  this  age  in  favor  of  the  inherent  ca- 
pacity of  man  for  self-government,  when  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  native  faculties.  And 
it  is  the  loudest  condemnation  of  those  systems 
of  government  which  first  debase  and  brutalize 
man,  and  then  punish  and  oppress  him  because 
he  is  debased.  Without  the  aid  of  law,  or 
rather,  by  virtue  of  a  better  law  than  ever  was 
enacted  by  Congress — the  law  of  truth  and 
justice  in  their  own  hearts — the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia organized  their  society,  framed  a  con- 
stitution, and  established  a  government,  and 
they  now  present  that  constitution  for  our  ac- 
ceptance ;  and,  sir,  if  we  have  the  law  of  truth 
and  justice  in  our  hearts,  we  will  receive  this 
constitution  at  once,  and  welcome  California 
into  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  by  some  that  California 
must  be  remanded  back  to  a  territorial  condi- 
tion ;  that  it  must  remain  quietly  in  that  con- 
dition, until  Congress  finds  it  convenient  to 
give  it  a  government.  Others  say  that  Cali- 
fornia can  have  no  government  until  Congress 
agrees  upon  some  general  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  our  difficulties:  first,  our  terri- 
torial difiioulties — a  government  for  Utah,  and 
another  for  New  Mexico;  secondly,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  between  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  and  whether  we  are  to  have 
a  slave  State  or  a  free  State  carved  out  of 
Texas ;  and  finally,  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Now,  sir,  my  opinion  is, 
that  if  you  keep  California  out  of  the  Union 
until  you  settle  all  these  questions  by  satisfao- 
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tory  adjustment,  it  needs  a  vast  amount  of 
Christian  patience;  because,  at  the  rate  you 
despatch  business  here,  California  may  stand 
some  chance  of  admission  at  some  indefinite 
time  between  now  and  the  millennium.  Sir, 
this  is  perfect  mockery.  It  is  to  say  substan- 
tially to  the  people  of  California :  "  You  must 
break  up  your  government,  resolve  yourselves 
again  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  go  back  and  live 
quietly  and  peaceably,  and  behave  yourselves 
well,  and  neither  rob  nor  kill  one  another,  if 
you  can  avoid  it,  until  we  can  settle  all  our 
diflficulties,  all  questions  connected  with  slav- 
ery, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  then  we  will  extend  the  blessing  of 
government  to  you — we  will  give  you  a  gov- 
ernment exactly  suited  to  your  condition." 
This,  sir,  I  suppose,  is  Congressional  justice  to 
California.  I  wish  to  say,  most  respectfully 
to  my  southern  friends,  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  advantage  they  expect  to  derive 
from  the  rejection  of  California.  It  puzzles 
me  to  divine  the  secret  of  southern  policy  on 
this  point.  Whether  California  is  a  State  or  a 
Territory,  whether  it  has  any  government  or 
no  government,  no  southern  slave-owner  will 
ever  venture  to  carry  his  slaves  to  that  country. 
Slavery  can  never  be  established  there.  With 
law  or  without  law,  southern  men  will  never 
dare  to  carry  their  slaves  there.  The  people 
of  California  are  working  out  a  great  social 
problem — a  problem  that  has  never  yet  been 
worked  out  successfully  anywhere  else :  and 
that  is  to  make  labor — hard  labor,  dignified  and 
respectable.  I  trust  in  God  they  may  succeed. 
But  do  you  think  the  people  engaged  in  this 
work  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  jostled  by 
slaves?  No,  sir,  never.  The  sons  of  southern 
planters,  the  high-spirited  sons  of  southern  gen- 
tlemen, would  be  the  first  to  resist  and  resent 
such  an  experiment.  Sir,  the  whole  united 
South  dare  not  venture  to  carry  slaves  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery 
there.  In  California,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  not  old 
men,  women  and  children,  but  young,  active, 
daring,  adventurous  men — the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  our  country — men  such  as  never  set- 
tled a  new  country  before.  Before  a  year  rolls 
round,  California  will  number  half  a  million  of 
the  same  sort.  If  I  searched  this  world  for 
an  army,  I  would  take  the  men  collected  in 
California.  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  South,  and  the 
North,  and  the  whole  country  united,  can  never 
force  slavery  on  them.  Napoleon  trampled 
down  Europe  with  fewer  men  and  worse  ma- 
terial. Sir,  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  great  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — a 
mighty  empire — an  empire  that  at  some  future 
day  will  carry  your  flag,  your  commerce,  your 
arts,  and  your  arms  into  Asia,  and  through 
China,  Hindostan,  and  Persia,  into  Western 
Europe.  Talk  about  carrying  slavery  there — 
of  imposing  such  a  blight  upon  that  people — of 
withering  their  strength  and  paralyzing  their 
energies  by  such  an  institution !    No,  sir ;  such 
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a  tiling  was  never  intended  by  God,  and  will 
never  be  permitted  by  men. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  laws 
of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery,  are  still  in  force 
and  operation  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 
I  understand  the  great  principle  of  law  to  be 
this :  When  one  country  conquers  another,  the 
political  laws,  that  is,  the  laws  prescribing  the 
duty  of  the  subject  or  citizen  to  the  Govern- 
ment, are  abrogated.  And  why?  Because  the 
conquered  Government  g<ies  out  of  existence, 
and  the  conquering  Government  takes  its  place ; 
but  municipal  laws — laws  between  man  and 
man,  made  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— remain  in  force,  and  must  of  necessity 
remain  in  force,  for  the  preservation  of  so- 
ciety, until  modified  or  repealed  by  positive 
enactment  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  this  is  an  old  principle  of  law, 
a  little  older  than  modern  civilization,  yet  it 
has  been  as  seriously  questioned  and  denied  on 
this  floor,  as  if  it  had  arisen  for  the  first  time 
on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  It  is  sometimes 
urged  liere,  that  our  constitution  carries  slav- 
ery with  it  wherever  it  goes,  unless  positively 
excluded  by  law ;  in  other  words,  that  slavery 
is  the  normal  law  of  this  Republic.  I  think  the 
principle  is  just  the  reverse.  Slavery,  being  in 
violation  of  natural  right,  can  only  exist  by 
positive  enactment;  and  the  constitution  of 
this  country  only  tolerates  slavery  where  it 
exists,  but  neither  extends  nor  establishes  it 
anywhere.  But,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  seriously 
argued  in  the  Senate,  that  the  laws  and  edicts 
abolishing  slavery  in  Mexico  were  all  irregular, 
and  therefore  void ;  and  that  slavery  was  in  full 
force  in  that  country  at  the  time  of  the  annex- 
ation of  these  territories.  It  is  extremely  hard 
to  answer  such  an  argument  as  this.  This  is 
emphatically  a  chivalrous  argument,  which, 
though  it  may  not  convince  a  man,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  astound  him.  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  poor  Mexicans  made  a  great  many  honest 
and  earnest  attempts  to  abolish  slavery,  and  if 
they  have  failed  to  accomplish  that  object,  they 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  all  their  efforts. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Mexico  will 
be  highly  edified  when  they  learn  that  their  old 
acquaintances,  the  "  Norte  Americanos,''^  about 
the  time  they  discovered  the  "  El  Dorado,"  in 
California,  made  another  discovery,  and  that  is, 
that  their  laws,  edicts,  and  constitution,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  slavery  was  in  full 
force  and  operation  in  that  country,  without 
the  people  themselves  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
I  think  when  they  hear  this,  they  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  as  invincible  in  logic 
as  we  are  in  battle. 

But,  sir,  I  will  drop  this  subject.  I  care  not 
whether  there  is  any  Mexican  law  or  American 
law  there,  or  whether  the  Wilmot  proviso  or 
the  Jefferson  proviso  ever  be  extended  over 
those  territories,  slavery  can  never  be  estab- 
lished in  California  or  New  Mexico.  The  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  the  productions  forbid  it.  In  a 
word,  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  is 


extended  over  the  country  by  the  law  of  nature 
— by  the  law  of  God — as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstbb)  em- 
phatically expressed  it.  And  were  I  permitted 
to  act  upon  my  own  judgment,  I  would  leave 
it  under  the  operation  of  that  law.  Sir,  you 
might  as  well  undertake  to  plant  orange  groves 
in  Siberia,  as  establish  slavery  in  California  or 
New  Mexico. 

I  will  now  notice  the  question  of  boundary 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  I  admire 
Texas  as  highly  as  any  man  living ;  I  like  the 
State  and  the  people ;  they  fought  gallantly 
and  successfully,  and  achieved  their  independ- 
ence by  a  struggle  as  glorious  and  extraordi- 
nary as  any  of  the  present  age.  I  will  say, 
also,  that  we  ought  nut  to  criticize  the  claim  of 
Texas  too  closely ;  that  we  ought  to  be  liberal 
to  that  young  and  gallant  State.  If  there  be  a 
doubt,  it  ought  to  be  resolved  in  her  favor. 
But,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  case. 
Texas  has  no  right,  claim,  or  title,  to  any  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  either  on  this  side  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  She  never 
conquered  it,  never  occupied  it,  never  reduced 
it  to  possession,  and  never  exercised  any  au- 
thority over  it.  She  has  no  more  title  to  Santa 
Fe  than  she  has  to  San  Francisco — not  a  par- 
ticle. That  country,  and  the  whole  of  that 
country,  was  under  the  law,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  of  Mexico,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
that  country  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 
I  care  nothing  about  maps ;  I  take  facts,  and 
these  are  the  facts.  I  venture  to  say,  further, 
that  in  my  opinion  Texas  never  conquered  all 
the  country  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  There 
is  a  portion  of  Coahuila,  south  of  New  Mexico, 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  I 
scarcely  think  she  ever  conquered.  ■  At  all 
events  I  can  say,  that  when  at  one  time  during 
the  Mexican  war,  I  was  wandering  along  the 
Hio  Grande,  I  found  Mexican  towns  in  the 
State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  Texan  side  of  the 
river,  living  quietly  under  Mexican  law  and 
Mexican  authority ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been 
conquered  by  Texas,  it  was  wholly  without 
their  knowledge,  for  they  were  living  in  the 
most  happy  ignorance  of  such  conquest.  But 
while  this  is  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  and  will- 
ing to  pay  to  Texas,  for  such  claim  as  she  has, 
enough  to  wipe  out  her  whole  State  debt.  That 
debt  was  contracted  in  a  noble  cause — the 
struggle  for  liberty — the  war  of  her  independ- 
ence. The  United  States  have  got  the  benefit 
of  that  struggle,  by  the  annexation  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  only  a  generous  duty, 
which  the  Government  ought  to  fulfil,  to  pay 
Texas  a  sufBcient  sum  to  wipe  out  the  whole 
of  her  State  debt. 

On  the  question  of  making  a  new  State  in 
Texas,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  comply  with  every  stipulation,  condi- 
tion, and  obligation  of  the  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation. Whatever  the  stipulations  are,  we 
are  bound  by  them.  This  nation  is  bound,  by 
every  principle  of  honor  and  good  faith,  to  fulfil 
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its  obligations  with  Texas.  No  man  can  give 
any  reason  for  the  violation  of  these  stipulations 
that  he  cannot  give  for  the  violation  of  every 
human  obligation.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  the 
opinion  of  my  State  on  this  subject,  but  I  take 
it  for  granted,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
never  so  far  forget  her  duty  to  this  nation,  and 
her  own  character,  as  to  violate  the  plighted 
faith  of  this  Government.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  man  in  my  State  who  will  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  engagements  of  his 
Government.  The  Mormons,  while  they  lived 
in  that  State,  were  accused  of  assuming  that 
they  had  authority  from  God  to  violate  their 
engagements  with  men.  But  they  have  left 
the  State,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  po- 
litical Mormons  in  Illinois  now.  But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  think  Congress  has  no 
right  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  I 
think  there  is  a  wrong  here ;  the  initiative 
ought  to  be  taken  by  Texas.  It  is  for  her  to 
take  the  preliminary  steps,  designate  the  terri- 
tory, and  organize  a  new  State,  and  when  that 
State  asks  for  admission  into  the  Union,  if  it 
comes  within  the  conditions  of  the  resolutions 
of  annexation,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
admit  it.  But  I  suppose  the  reason  our  south- 
ern friends  are  so  anxious  to  squeeze  a  State 
out  of  Texas  at  this  time,  is  to  bring  a  slave 
State  into  the  Union  in  conjunction  with  Cali- 
fornia, to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  in  the  Senate.  Now, 
sir,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  to  which  southern 
gentlemen  must  make  up  their  minds,  and  that 
is,  to  submit  to  what  is  inevitable.  The  whole 
world  must  submit  to  what  is  inevitable,  and 
the  South  must  submit  to  it,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind.  I  tell  you,  sir,  what  I  think  is  inevi- 
table— that  the  free  States  will  outnumber  the 
slave  States,  and  that  the  power  of  the  free 
States  will  preponderate  over  the  power  of  the 
slave  States.  The  South  will  lose  its  relative 
power  in  this  nation.  It  is  doing  so  every  day ; 
not  by  the  action  of  Government,  but  by  the 
action  of  irresistible  laws — laws  that  control  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  condition  of  man. 
You  may  as  well  talk  of  equalizing  the  popula- 
tion as  of  equalizing  the  States.  There  is  an- 
other thing  the  South  may  as  well  understand, 
(I  mention  this  as  a  prediction.)  and  that  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  North  will  never  consent 
to  see  one  foot  of  free  soil  converted  into  slave 
soil,  if  they  can  prevent  it  by  constitutional  re- 
sistance. I  believe  the  North  does  not  contem- 
plate any  other  mode  of  resistance.  If  free 
territory  be  annexed,  it  must  remain  free,  until 
as  a  State  it  may  choose  to  change  its  condition. 
If  slave  territory  be  annexed,  (Cuba  for  in- 
stance,) let  it  remain  slave  territory  until  as  a 
State  it  chooses  to  change  its  condition.  Sir,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  unfair  in  all  this  ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  just  and  equitable. 
No  one,  I  think,  in  this  advanced  age  of  the 
world  should  attempt  to  convert  a  free  man  into 
a  slave,  or  free  territory  into  slave  territory. 
Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  the 


South  had  not  assumed  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion, that  slavery  is  the  normal  law  of  this 
country ;  that,  like  the  electric  fluid,  it  pervades 
all  space;  that  it  exists  throughout  this  whole 
land,  where  not  expressly  excluded  by  law ; 
that  slaveholdei's  can  carry  their  slaves  like 
their  horses,  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  by 
force  and  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  municipal 
laws  of  Mexico  still  in  force  there,  the  terrible 
feeling  awakened  in  the  North  on  the  subject 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  would  never  have  found 
such  general  expression  in  that  portion  of  the 
country.  When  southern  men  declare  that 
slaves  are  hke  horses,  mere  chattels ;  that  they 
can  carry  them  with  them  into  California  and 
New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  the  constitution ;  that 
the  constitution  protects  the  right  of  property 
in  chattels,  and  consequently  in  slaves,  the 
northern  feeling  revolts  against  such  claim. 
And  even  the  very  best  friends  of  the  South 
are  compelled  to  reject  such  untenable  preten- 
sions. Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  southern 
men  (Mr.  Clay  in  the  chair)  have  absolute 
property  in  your  slaves.  You  have  property 
in  their  service,  and  that  service  is  perpetual. 
Slavery  is  a  state  of  perpetual  servitude,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  employ  all  necessary  power 
over  the  man  to  enforce  such  service.  But  you 
have  no  absolute  property  in  the  man,  in  that 
mysterious  being  composed  of  hody  and  soul ; 
you  do  not  own  him  as  you  own  your  horse, 
because  no  human  law  can  give  you  such  prop- 
erty in  him.  Sir,  slavery  never  was  understood 
in  this  sense  in  any  country,  neither  amongst 
the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  or  even  the  Moham- 
medans, and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
such  a  claim  should  be  urged  by  Christians. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  South  may  give 
up  all  idea  of  an  equilibrium.  Here  it  never 
existed,  and  never  can  exist.  It  is  a  most  fan- 
ciful notion  at  best — the  mere  dream  of  a  polit- 
ical visionary.  You  cannot  balance  political 
power ;  you  cannot  weigh  it  in  scales ;  you 
cannot  regulate  it  by  any  system  of  equipoises. 
The  thing  is  simply  impossible.  Why,  sir. 
South  Carolina — a  proud  little  State,  spirited 
and  intelligent — has  wielded  more  political 
power  in  this  Confederacy  for  several  years 
past,  than  some  of  the  larger  States  of  the 
Union.  The  equilibrium  has  been  often  tried, 
but  has  always  failed.  The  French  tried  it,  as 
they  have  tried  every  kind  of  experiment. 
After  their  first  revolution  they  established  a 
Government,  most  fancifully  constructed,  upon 
an  equilibrium  compounded  of  territory  and 
population.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  enthusi- 
asts of  that  age.  No  liberal  politician  of  that 
day  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  absurdity  of 
the  experiment  but  Edmund  Burke ;  and  that 
great  English  statesman,  I  should  say  Irish 
statesman— but  England  appropriated  him  to 
herself,  as  she  does  all  renowned  Irishmen — 
that  great  statesman,  I  mean  to  say,  ridiculed 
the  whole  scheme,  pointed  out  its  absurdity  and 
impracticability,  and  predicted  its  speedy  do- 
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Struction.  And,  sir,  the  prediction  was  soon 
verified.  The  very  first  heave  of  the  great 
political  mass,  shattered  the  Government  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  and  buried  its  projectors 
under  its  ruins.  The  experiment,  therefore, 
wholly  failed  in  France.  After  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Holy  Alliance  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment, and  if  any  body  of  men  .possessed  the 
power  to  carry  out  such  an  experiment,  the 
members  of  the  Holy  AUiance  did  at  that  time. 
They  settled  the  relative  power  and  condition 
of  the  several  States,  and  established  a  free 
continental  system,  upon  what  they  called  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  Sir,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  has  become  of  that  system?  I 
should  like  to  find  out  the  state  of  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe  now  ?  Sir,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Ozar  of  Russia  could  throw  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  this  moment,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  France  and  England,  into  one  scale ; 
and  he  would  only  have  to  throw  his  sword 
into  the  same  scale,  and  in  twelve  months  Eu- 
rope would  be  Cossack,  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  British  Channel.  So  the  experiment  of  an 
equilibrium  has  utterly  failed  in  Europe.  Sir, 
it  never  has  succeeded,  and  never  can  succeed. 
The  thing  is  impossible  and  impracticable.  You 
never  can  maintain  a  permanent  equilibrium 
between  States,  or  nations,  or  parts  of  nations. 
Bat  I  am  wasting  time  imnecessarily  upon  siich 
a  subject. 

Now,  sir,  if  all  the  dangers  which  the  South 
sees  in  the  far  distant  future,  were,  at  this  mo- 
ment, present  and  pressing  upon  us,  I  would 
most  respectfully  ask  southern  gentlemen  to  tell 
me  what  remedy  they  would  propose  in  such  a 
case?  Say,  a  dissolution  of  this  Confederacy 
— the  peaceable  separation  of  the  States — an 
amicable  destruction  of  this  Government?  I 
would  just  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  high-spirited 
southern  gentleman  stand  up  quietly  to  have 
the  whip  applied  to  his  back,  as  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  sit  down  quietly,  and  look 
tamely  and  unmoved  on  the  destruction  of  their 
Government.  No,  sir ;  the  very  attempt  would 
be  war ;  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  which  none 
but  God  could  foresee  the  end ;  a  war  of  exter- 
mination and  desolation ;  a  continuous,  cease- 
less, perpetual  war ;  a  war  to  be  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, until  your  great  Anglo-American  race, 
now  the  pride,  and  boast,  and  glory  of  this 
continent,  would  become  a  by-word,  a  scorn, 
and  a  warning  to  the  world.  The  very  energy 
of  your  race,  that  terrible  energy  which  is  mak- 
ing you  masters  of  this  continent,  would  be 
the  motive  i)ower  to  accelerate  its  own  de- 
struction— you  woTild  devour  yourselves.  But 
does  any  sane  man  suppose  that  the  great  North- 
west, with  all  its  millions — that  world  that  is 
growing  up  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  between 
the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains — will 
ever  peaceably  submit  to  see  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
Government?    Never,  sir,  never.    With  that 


people  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  reason ;  it 
would  be  above  all  reason ;  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  necessity  and  of  existence ;  a  thing  which 
they  never  would  quietly  submit  to.  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The 
people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  can  never 
separate.  They  may  talk  about  it,  and  threaten 
it,  but  they  never  will  attempt  any  thing  so 
disastrous.  They  are  one  people,  tied  together 
by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  physical  nature. 
For  weal  or  woe,  for  good  or  evil,  the  whole 
people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  must  share  the 
same  fate  and  the  same  destiny.  And  does  any 
man  suppose  that  this  people,  occupying  about 
one-eighteenth  of  the  habitable  globe,  will  ever 
sabmit  quietly  and  peaceably  to  see  the  south- 
eastern States  establish  a  separate  confederacy? 
The  idea  is  preposterous — very  little  short  of 
insanity. 

But  suppose  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
now  established — that  it  was  quietly  and  peace- 
ably established  this  moment,  what  would  bo 
the  actual  condition  of  that  Confederacy  ?  It 
could  not  exist  a  single  day  without  a  close  and 
intimate  connection  with  some  great  nation, 
having  all  the  elements  of  Industrial,  financial^ 
and  commercial  power.  The  South  possesses 
none  of  .these  elements.  It  has  plenty  of  cot- 
ton, and  it  has  brave  men,  and  lovely  women, 
but  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  all  the  other  mate- 
rial elements  of  national  power.  Every  man 
that  knows  any  thing  knows  this.  The  Southern 
Confederacy,  therefore,  would  be  compelled  by 
necessity  to  enter  into  a  strict  alliance  with 
some  great  nation — that  nation  would  doubtless 
be  England.  Now,  Old  England  is  not  a  whit 
more  partial  to  slavery  than  New  England; 
and  Englishmen  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
enforcing  their  own  views  upon  their  loving 
allies.  But,  sir,  what  would  be  the  character 
of  an  alliance  between  such  a  nation  and  such 
a  Confederacy  ?  It  would  be  supremacy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dependence  on  the  other:  it 
would  be  the  worst  kind  of  dependence,  having 
all  the  disadvantages,  and  none  of  the  advan- 
tages, of  colonial  dependence. 

In  fact,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  be 
a  mere  colony  of  masters  and  slaves,  to  raise 
cotton  for  the  factories  of  England.  Besides, 
sir,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  institution 
of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  South,  would 
not  last,  in  its  present  shape,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  in  that  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  South  might  as  well  attempt  to  shut  out 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  shut  out 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  civilized  world  on 
its  cherished  institutions.  Another  Chinese 
wall  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Con- 
federacy from  the  influences  of  Abolitionism 
flowing  in  upon  it,  and  invading  itfrom  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  Sir,  in  saying 
this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  effect 
of  abolition  at  this  time  in  the  South  would 
prove  most  disadvantageous  to  the  slaves.  I 
think  the  negroes  would  be  the  principal  suffer- 
ers by  the  change. 
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I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
HnNTBE,)  and  I  heartily  concur  with  him  in 
nearly  all  his  opinions  and  statements  on  this 
subject.  All  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  read, 
convince  me  that  where  there  are  two  distinct 
races  in  the  same  community,  one  inferior  and 
the  other  superior,  like  the  negro  and  the  white 
race ;  a  state  of  mild  and  gentle  slavery  is  the 
safest  and  happiest  condition  for  the  inferior 
race.  Equality  of  rights,  and  equality  in  the 
hard  struggle  of  life,  result  in  the  insensible 
but  certain  extermination  of  the  inferior  race. 
You  may  give  the  slave  liberty  if  you  please, 
hut  that  very  liberty  is  his  destruction.  If  you 
emancipate  the  slaves,  and  wish  to  save  the 
negro,  you  must  separate  the  races.  God  only 
knows  how  this  is  to  be  done ;  but  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction  that  the  universal  emancipa- 
tion of  the  African  race  of  this  country,  would 
lead  to  the  gradual  and  insensible,  but  certain 
extinction  of  that  race. 

Sir,  the  history  of  this  very  country  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Where  now  are 
the  Indian  tribes  that  once  roamed  in  wild  free- 
dom over  this  continent  ?  The  history  of  Mexi- 
co proves  it.  Where  now  are  the  Tlascalans, 
the  Tolucans,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  other  nume- 
rous Indian  nations  of  that  country  ?  The  his- 
tory of  the  French  and  British  West  Indies 
proves  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  negroes  in  these  islands  are  rap- 
idly becoming  extinct.  But,  sir,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  may  to  the  negro,  or 
the  white,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  a  Southern 
Confederacy  ever  be  constituted,  (which  God  in 
his  mercy  avert !)  the  institution  of  slavery,  as 
it  now  exists,  will  not  continue  in  existence,  in 
its  present  shape,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  rights 
of  the  South,  notwithstanding  all  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  they  are  subjected,  are  better 
protected  under  our  present  constitution  and 
Government,  than  they  could  possibly  be  by 
any  other  scheme  or  plan  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  devise.  They  are  protected 
against  the  foreign  world,  the  world  abroad — 
by  the  character,  and  power,  and  majesty  of 
this  great  nation.  They  are  protected  from  the 
North  by  the  obligation  and  guarantees  of  the 
constitution.  You  will  say  no ;  yon  will  say 
the  North  does  not  respect  these  guarantees. 
But  I  say  the  constitution  is  a  restraint  upon 
the  North,  a  powerful  restraint;  it  imposes 
some  restraint  on  all,  even  on  the  rankest 
abolitionists;  audit  imposes  a  binding  restraint 
upon  all  those,  whatever  may  be  their  abstract 
opinions,  who  love  their  constitution,  and  their 
Government,  and  their  country — their  whole 
country — and  who  prefer  the  safety  and  perpe- 
tuity of  this  great  Republic  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  or  the  emancipation  of  the  negro ;  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  constitute  a  vast 
majority  of  the  northern  people. 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  that  the  true  policy 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  South,  is  loyalty  to 


the  constitution  and  fealty  to  the  Government. 
This  is  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  the  North 
also — the  policy  and  duty  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  us  preserve  our  constitution, 
and  fulfil  all  its  obligations  with  true  American 
honor  and  honesty,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
this  great  American  republican  Government.  I 
will  no  longer  detain  the  Senate. 

Several  Senatoes.  Go  on  as  long  as  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Shields.  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
Senate  for  their  kindness  and  patience,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  trespass  any  further.  However, 
there  is  one  matter  I  forgot  to  allude  to.  I  have 
said  that  it  is  the  duty  and  policy  of  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  to  stand  honestly  and  faith- 
fully by  the  constitution — that  every  patriot 
and  honest  man  is  bound  by  its  guarantees.  In 
this  spirit  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  any  rea- 
sonable bill  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves.  The  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
provides  for  this  subject  is  as  binding  on  me  as 
any  other  provision  of  that  instrument ;  and  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  perform  my  obligation 
in  this  matter.    I  have  done. 

Mr.  Masou.  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  at 
large  into  a  consideration  of  the  questions  that 
are  pending  before  this  Senate  and  before  the 
country.  I  am  restrained,  sir,  because  I  feel 
that  both  the  State  and  the  section  of  country 
which  I  represent,  are  standing  in  a  decided 
and  ascertained  minority.  I  have  been  made 
to  feel,  that  what  is,  or  what  is  not  to  be  done 
in  reference  to  this  question,  has  not  yet  been 
disclosed  by  the  majority.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  purpose  is,  but  I  feel  that  I  might  do  a 
wrong  to  those  whom  I  represent,  and  possibly 
to  the  Southern  States,  were  I  at  present  to 
take  any  position  that  might  interfere  with  the 
future  settlement  of  these  questions.  Sir,  the 
point  of  division  between  the  States  where 
slavery  exists,  and  the  States  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  is  this :  We  claim,  under  the 
constitution,  a  right  in  law,  for  all  or  any  of 
our  citizens  to  go  into  any  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  with  all  or  any  of  their 
property,  and  to  reside  there,  and  to  enjoy  it  as 
their  property,  without  molestation  or  hin- 
drance, under  the  protection  of  the  constitution, 
as  long  as  it  remains  a  territory.  We  hold  that 
a  territory  is,  in  tjje  terms  of  the  constitution, 
"  the  property  of  all  the  United  States ;  "  and  so 
long  as  the  Southern  States  where  slavery  exists, 
are  constituents  of  these  United  States,  they 
have  the  right  to  go  into  that  territory,  to  re- 
side there  with  their  property,  and  to  enjoy  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  constitution.  That 
is  the  right,  clearly,  and  I  hope  distinctly,  de- 
fined upon  the  part  of  the  South,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it.  What  is  said  upon  the  other 
side  ?  It  is  said,  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  have  a  right  by  law,  to  prohibit  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  from  taking  one 
species  of  property  into  their  territory;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  pre- 
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vent  it.  What  is  the  position  on  the  other 
side?  Now,  sir,  notwithstanding  what  we 
just  now  heard  from  the  Senator  over  the  way, 
(Mr.  Shields,)  as  to  the  consequence  of  the  as- 
sertion of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States — notwithstanding  what  may  be  his  opin- 
ions of  the  impolicy  of  maintaining  such  a  right 
on  their  part,  they  are  prepared  to  assert  it,  and 
to  make  it  good,  cost  what  it  may.  Sir,  the 
State  of  Virginia  has  asserted  it;  Mississippi 
has  asserted  it ;  Carolina  has  asserted  it ;  Geor- 
gia has  asserted  it ;  Alabama  has  asserted  it ; 
and  what  they  shall  do  in  snch  event,  is  no  lon- 
ger a  matter  to  be  controverted.  Their  position 
is  taken. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  I 
do  not  mean  now  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  questions  involved  in  this  sectional  division. 
I  must  wait  until  they  are  presented  in  a  more 
practical  point  of  view.  I  have  arisen  princi- 
pally to  present,  not  so  much  to  this  Senate  as 
to  those  I  represent  at  a  distance,  what  is  the 
present  posture  of  these  questions.  It  is  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Foote)  to  refer  all  these  controverted 
questions  to  a  select  committee,  in  the  hope  and 
the  belief,  expressed  by  that  Senator,  that  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  a  committee  so  raised 
to  adjust  them.  What  are  the  questions?  The 
organization  of  governments  for  the  territories 
— the  expediency  of  creating  one  or  more 
new  States  in  Texas — ^the  proposition  for  the 
purchase  of  her  public  lands — a  proposition  to 
define  her  boundaries,  and  a  proposition  to  ad- 
mit the  territory  of  California  under  the  State 
Government  which  she  has  recently  assumed. 
These  are  the  questions.  We  are  met  at  the 
threshold  by  a  motion,  coming  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  by  the  honorable  Senator  over 
the  way,  (Mr.  Baldwin,)  modified  and  adopted, 
I  believe,  by  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Benton,)  to  except  from  that  reference  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  California ;  and 
the  reason  avowed  is,  that  the  admission  of 
California,  as  she  is  now  presented  under  the 
constitution  which  the  inhabitants  of  California 
have  adopted,  and  with  the  boundaries  which 
that  constitution  has  prescribed,  must  be  taken 
up  and  entertained  in  this  Senate  as  a  separate 
question,  to  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits, 
separate  from,  and  unconnected  with  what  we 
consider  as  kindred  questions,  and  necessarily 
to  be  considered  and  adjusted  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  sir,  we  were  told  yesterday,  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  who 
moved  this  committee,  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  act  admitting  California  into  this  tlnion, 
before  the  other  questions  were  settled,  would 
be  taken  by  the  Southern  States  as  offensive — 
as  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of 
Congress  to  exclude  their  people  from  all  the 
territories ;  and  further,  as  he  believed,  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent question,  would  involve  a  dissolution  of 
this  Union.    Sir,  upon  this  floor,  under  the 


grave  and  heavy  responsibilities  belonging  to  all 
of  us,  we  are  bound  to  form  the  best  judgment 
of  which  we  are  capable,  in  the  diflBculties  that 
surround  us,  and  to  express  it.  Sir,  what  the 
consequences  may  be  of  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  she  stands  now,  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent vote,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It 
rests  with  others,  not  with  me.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  this :  that  if  it  be  done  as  the  act 
of  a  majority,  and  against  the  united  dissenting 
vote  of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  it  v/ill  re- 
quire no  projjhet  to  foretell  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  upon  the  minds  of  the  Southern 
people.  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those,  if  there  be 
any,  who  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia. Far  from  it.  There  is  no  man  who 
sympathizes  more  deeply  than  I  do  with  the 
people  now  in  that  territory.  There  is  no  man 
who  would  go  further,  consistently  with  safety 
to  others,  to  provide  a  government  for  them,  or 
to  ratify  that  which  they  have  provided  for 
themselves.  And  it  is  that  I  may  be  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  voting  against  their  admission 
into  the  Union,  that  I  depreciate  the  action  thus 
proposed  by  a  separate  vote  upon  the  admission 
of  California.  Sir,  the  point,  at  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  South  has  been  levelled, 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  is  the  inter- 
diction of  slavery  in  the  territories,  passing 
under  the  modern  historical  name  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso — the  interdiction  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  California  at  this  day,  at 
the  moment  that  I  speak  ?  What  are  the  fede- 
ral relations  of  that  people  to  the  United  States? 
California  is  a  territory,  nothing  but  a  territory 
— and  I  say  it  without  the  least  disparagement 
to  the  action  of  her  people  in  convention — Cali- 
fornia is  at  this  day,  and  this  moment,  a  terri- 
tory, and  known  only  as  a  territory  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  She  cannot  become  a 
State,  either  in  the  acceptation  of  national  law, 
or  within  the  interpretation  of  our  constitution, 
until  she  becomes  so  by  the  assent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State.s,  the  owner  of  the 
territory,  or  unless  she  should  place  herself  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  and  make  good 
her  claim,  vindicating  it  by  force  of  arms.  She 
now  remains  a  territory ;  and  with  every  dis- 
position which  I  cordially  entertain  to  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  people  there  in  the 
formation  of  a  State  government,  or  of  a  recog- 
nition of  a  State  government  already  formed,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot  do  it, 
while  it  is  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  others 
— the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Datton,) 
who  addressed  the  Senate  some  time  ago,  took 
the  ground  distinctly,  and  avowed  it  in  his 
place  upon  this  floor,  that  the  question  of  tha 
admission  or  non-admission  of  California,  was 
the  weakest  form  for  the  South  in  which  the 
question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  could  be  pre- 
sented. Why  did  he  say  so  ?  He  said  so  be- 
cause it  might  be  considered  as  complicated 
with  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves, 
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and  it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  South  that  their 
true  objection  to  the  admission  of  California, 
should  such  objection  be  made,  was,  that  in  de- 
ciding for  themselves,  the  people  had  excluded 
slavery.  Now,  sir,  circumstances  and  events 
over  which  none  have  control,  have  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  those  representing  tlie  free 
States  here  to  change  the  issue  in  form,  although 
not  in  fact.  The  attraction  of  the  gold  mines 
has  hurried  an  immense  population  into  that 
territory,  and  they  have  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  assume  an  independent  government. 
In  doing  this,  they  have  assumed  a  boundary 
embracing  the  entire  Pacific  front,  and  they 
have,  by  their  fundamental  law,  excluded  the 
people  of  all  the  Southern  States  from  removing 
there  with  their  slave  property.  Now,  sir,  I 
have  no  desire,  for  all  this,  to  remand  them  to 
a  territorial  state,  and,  under  proper  conditions, 
to  refuse  them  admission  into  the  Union,  with 
such  institutions  as  they  deem  best  for  them- 
selves ;  but,  before  this  is  done,  I  am  bound  to 
insist  on  such  a  division  of  the  common  prop- 
erty that  the  rights  of  all  shall  be  regarded. 

I  understood  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webstee,)  in  speaking  of 
the  admission  of  this  State  of  California,  to  say 
that  his  opinions  upon  that  question  were  re- 
served ;  that  he  could  see  no  reason  at  a  future 
day  to  refuse  admission  to  California  with  suit- 
able boundaries.  Since  then,  he  hq,s  announced 
his  purpose  to  bo  to  admit  her  with  her  present 
boundaries.  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  I  wish 
to  say  to  honorable  Senators  who  are  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  admission  of  California  with 
her  limits  as  now  prescribed — if  their  true  pur- 
pose be,  as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  to  do  no  act  gra- 
tuitously, which  may  prevent  the  adjustment 
of  our  differences — is  this  :  Forbear  that  vote 
until  some  disposition  is  made  of  the  remaining 
territories.  "Why  should  it  be  done  ?  Califor- 
nia has  assumed  the  form  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  is  now,  as  we  are  informed,  regularly 
organized — two  houses  of  legislation,  a  judi- 
ciary, and  an  executive,  all  appointed,  all  in 
operation.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  their 
authority  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  weakened, 
and  their  resources  not  fully  under  the  control 
of  their  people,  that  new  vigor  and  new  life 
will  be  infused  into  them  as  soon  as  their  exist- 
ence is  acknowledged  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  admitted  into  the 
Union.  But  I  cannot  see  so  great  a  necessity 
for  it  as  to  have  it  done  now,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  prematurely,  and  before  other  kindred 
questions  are  considered,  the  adjustment  of 
which  is  to  be  vitally  affected  by  such  prefer- 
ence to  California.  After  the  State  is  carved 
out,  there  remains  a  territory  in  California  two 
or  three  times  as  large  in  extent,  and  with  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  people,  to  be  provided 
with  a  government.  Again,  there  is  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  pressing,  by  a  petition  on  our 
tables,  for  a  government  to  protect  them.  I  do 
not  see  why  one  is  more  pressing  upon  us  than 
the  other ;  but  I  do  see,  although  I  cannot  ex-  I 


press  it  more  forcibly  than  It  was  yesterday  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
FooTE,)  why  a  proper  regard  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  States  should  require  us  to  act  upon  theterri- 
tories  before  we  act  upon  the  State  of  California. 

Sir,  if  there  be  a  man  upon  this  floor  who 
has  a  more  sacred  regard — a  more  superstitious 
attachment,  if  1  may  so  express  it — to  the  con- 
stitution which  now  binds  these  States  together 
than  he  who  now  addresses  you,  I  do  not  know 
who  he  is.  If  there  be  a  State  in  this  Union 
which  has  given  more  undoubted  proofs  of 
loyalty  to  the  constitution  than  the  State  which 
I  represent  in  part,  I  know  not  what  State  it  is. 
But,  sir,  knowing  that  people  as  I  know  them, 
they  would  not  regard  the  constitution  as  worth 
the  parchment  on  which  it  is  impressed,  if  it  is 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  rights  which 
they  intended  it  should  secure.  No,  sir,  just 
as  cordially  as  they  came  into  this  Union,  so 
will  they  go  out  of  it,  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  bonds  of  union  are  regarded  by  the 
majority  only  for  the  purpose  of  oppression. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  it  to  honora- 
ble Senators  who  have  at  heart,  as  I  know  they 
have,  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
design  to  save  any  or  all  from  the  consequences 
of  disunion,  which  have  been  so  strikingly 
depicted  here — I  call  upon  them  to  pause  before 
they  bring  into  it  the  State  of  California,  under 
the  constitution  adopted  by  her  people,  before 
some  final  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
great  questions  yet  undecided  in  reference  to 
the  government  of  the  remaining  territories. 

Sir,  I  hope  I  am  no  alarmist ;  I  feel  no  alarm 
myself;  but  I  know  the  people  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come,  well.  I  believe  I  know 
the  people  of  the  southern  States,  through  their 
reputation  and  by  their  acts.  I  know  their 
deeply  excited  feeling ;  and  I  know  that  noth- 
ing can  bring  home  to  them  a  keener  sense  of 
their  condition  as  a  hopeless  minority,  nothing 
will  more  fill  them  with  alarm,  than  the  admis- 
sion of  another  free  State  carved  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  before  the  question  of  prohibit- 
ing slavery  In  the  territories  that  remain,  is 
finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  again,  and  I  believe, 
in  so  doing,  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States,  that  there  are  none  who  are 
against  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State, 
or  who  desire  to  have  her  delayed  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  their  safety :  I  mean  California  with  suita- 
ble boundaries — a  question  which  I  may  dis- 
cuss when  the  proposition  to  admit  California 
comes  directly  before  us — boundaries  which 
will  leave  to  the  people  of  those  States  the  lib- 
erty of  enjoying  a  portion  of  that  territory, 
should  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  or  it  be  found 
adapted  to  their  condition. 

We  have  heard  here  from  various  quarters, 
and  from  high  quarters,  and  repeated  on  all 
hands — repeated  here  again  to-day  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Shields,)  that 
there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  excludes  the 
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southern  people  from  every  portion  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  know  of  no  such  law  of 
nature — none  whatever;  but  I  do  know  the 
contrary,  that  if  California  had  been  organized 
with  a  territorial  form  of  government  only,  and 
for  which,  at  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress, 
she  has  obtained  the  entire  southern  vote,  the 
people  of  the  southern  States  would  have  gone 
there  freely,  and  have  taken  their  slaves  there  in 
great  numbers.  They  would  have  done  so,  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  labor  of  that  class  would 
have  been  augmented  to  them  many  hundred 
fold.  Why,  in  the  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  convention  in  California  which  formed 
the  constitution,  and  which  any  Senator  can 
now  read  for  himself,  after  the  provision  exclud- 
ing slavery  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  proposed 
to  prohibit  the  African  race  altogether,  free 
as  well  as  bond.  A  debate  arose  upon  it ;  and 
the  ground  was  distinctly  taken,  as  shown  in 
those  debates,  that  if  the  entire  African  race 
was  not  excluded,  their  labor  would  be  found 
so  valuable,  that  the  owners  of  slaves  would 
bring  them  there,  even  though  slavery  were 
prohibited,  under  a  contract  to  manumit  them 
in  two  or  three  years.  And  it  required  very 
little  reasoning  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to 
this  class  of  population,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labor  would  be  such  as 
to  cause  that  result.  An  estimate  was  gone 
into  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  labor 
of  this  class  of  people,  showing  that  it  would  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  in  the  mines  of 
California  that  they  could  not  be  kept  out.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  in  any  one 
of  the  States  from  which  they  would  be  taken, 
was  not  worth  more  than  one  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  that  in 
California  it  would  be  worth  from  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars.  They  would  work  themselves 
free  in  one  or  two  years,  and  thus  the  country 
would  be  filled  by  a  class  of  free  blacks,  and 
their  former  owners  have  an  excellent  bargain 
in  taking  them  there. 

I  do  not  mean  to  go  now  into  what  may  be 
suitable  boundaries.  I  may  do  so  when  the 
question  is  properly  before  us,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  deal  as  liberally  as  a  proper  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others  will  admit.  The  people 
now  in  California  have  gone  from  every  quar- 
ter of  this  Vountry.  There  are  among  them 
my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in  large  numbers, 
in  whose  success  and  welfare  I  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest. Those  with  whom  I  act,  can  have  no 
interest  or  object  in  defeating  or  in  delaying 
their  elevation  to  the  platform  of  the  States — 
no  purpose  to  interfere  with  any  policy  they 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  their  welfare. 
But,  on  their  part,  they  can  have_  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  if,  while  portioning  them 
off  in  independence,  we  retain  for  others,  who 
may  come  after  them,  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
common  property. 

The  question  of  boundary,  sir,  is_  one  not 
proper  to  be  left  altogether  to  the  interested 
party.    Congress  should  determine  it  with  due 


regard  certainly  to  the  interests  of  those  in  pos- 
session, but  with  an  eye  always  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

But,  sir,  to  come  back  to  the  matter  in 
reference  to  which  principally  I  have  risen. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Footb,) 
who  has  taken  this  subject  in  charge,  informs 
us  that  the  territorial  biUs  are  in  posture  of 
legislative  precedence,  and  that  to  act  first  on 
the  California  hill,  will  be  to  put  them  back  in 
order  to  give  precedence  to  California. 

The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  we  de- 
tach the  California  bill  from  the  proposed  refer- 
ence. I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  take  up 
these  territorial  hills,  and  pass  them  in. the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  and  as  they  have 
been  reported.  And,  that,  being  done,  the  way 
is  open  for  the  admission  of  California  as  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  subject  only  to  such 
modifications  of  boundary  as  may  be  found 
right,  or  such  conditions,  if  any  he  suggested, 
as  the  terms  of  the  constitution  may  require. 

Mr.  Undbbwood.  I  will  venture  to  submit 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  relation  to  this  subject.  When  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  first  submitted  his 
resolution,  I  was  against  raising  this  committee, 
and  making  the  reference  at  that  time,  because 
I  thought  there  were  other  members  who  might 
be  desirous  of  submitting  their  views,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  whole  subject  before 
them  to  debate  upon,  as  broad  as  it  had  been 
presented  by  my  colleague's  resolutions.  If 
there  be  any  member  on  this  floor  who  wishes 
that  broad  latitude  to  speak  upon,  I  would  still 
be  disposed  to  continue  the  whole  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate,  so  as  to  give  them  opportu- 
nity ;  but  if  there  be  no  such,  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the 
disagreeable  predicament  in  which  some  Sen- 
ators will  consider  themselves  to  be  placed,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
think  that  in  matters  of  great  moment,  such 
as  those  we  now  have  to  act  upon,  we  ought  to 
consult,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  feelings  of  every 
one,  and  try,  as  far  as  we  can,  not  to  create  any 
just  foundation  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
one.  With  these  views,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  hoping  that  if  the  committee  be 
raised  at  all — and  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  vote  for 
raising  it — that  not  only  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  but  the  territorial  bills,  shall 
also  go  to  that  committee ;  and  trusting  also 
that  the  committee  will  first  act  upon  the  bill 
providing  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  then  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
and  the  country  in  relation  to  all  the  other  bills ; 
and  that  when  they  come  back  again,  we  shall 
take  them  up  in  the  order  the  committee  present 
them,  and  act  upon  them  in  that  order.  There 
will  then  be  a  pledge,  sir,  as  far  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  can  operate,  that 
a  compromise  in  relation  to  these  bills  shall  be 
carried  out. 
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la  that  order  I  would  advise  the  committee 
to  proceed.  In  the  first  place,  proceed  with 
the  bill  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 
That  is  the  first  step  towards  settling  the  agita- 
tions of  the  country.  In  the  next  place,  take 
up  either  the  territorial  bills,  or  the  bill  admit- 
ting California  as  a  State,  and  admit  California, 
regulating  the  boundaries,  either  changing  them 
or  letting  them  remain  as  they  are ;  and  then 
pass  the  territorial  bills  without  any  proviso, 
thus  leaving  the  question  of  slavery,  its  exist- 
ence or  non-existenoe,  its  introduction  or  non- 
introduction,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  the  people  of  the  territories,  or  upon 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  constitution  as 
contended  for  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  South. 
It  then  becomes  a  judicial  question ;  for,  if  a 
slave  be  introduced  into  New  Mexico  or  IJtah, 
the  question  arises  for  the  judges  to  decide 
under  the  constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  unless 
the  legislature  of  the  territory  acts  upon  it, 
whether  the  slave  can  be  held  in  bondage  in  a 
land  made  free  by  Mexican  law  ?  If  that  course 
would  be  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  they 
should  give  to  it  the  weight  of  their  high  rec- 
ommendation, it  would  relieve,  to  some  extent, 
the  embarrassment  which  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  labor  under  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
California  under  present  circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  that,  if  even  the  California 
bill  was  taken  up  first,  and  she  was  admitted, 
the  consequences  are  to  result  which  my  friend 
from  Virginia  has  pointed  out,  and  which  were 
somewhat  more  plainly  indicated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  on  yesterday.  I  do  not 
think,  sir,  that  any  such  consequences  ought 
to  result,  or  wiR  result ;  but  I  have  so  much 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  for  others  with  whom  they  are 
associated,  and  for  whom  they  no  doubt  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  speak,  that  I  will  not 
force  upon  them  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
measures,  or  a  vote  upon  these  highly  impor- 
tant subjects,  of  such  vital  interest,  as  they 
conceive,  to  their  constituents — I  say  I  will  not 
force  it  upon  them,  when  they  protest  against 
it,  and  thus  bring  them  to  do  an  act  which 
they  think  will  lead  to  such  injurious  conse- 
quences. Therefore,  for  one,  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  the  resolution  which  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  raise  this  committee,  and  refer  all  the 
subjects  to  their  consideration ;  and  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  make  their  re- 
port in  a  week  or  two  at  the  furthest. 

Mr.  FooTB,  (in  his  seat.)     By  Monday. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  sooner  the  better,  in 
ray  opinion.  Meantime,  I  think  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  are  entitled  to 
some  weight.  The  government  of  California 
is  organized;  the  State  government  is  going 
on ;  and  she  can  sufier  no  inconvenience  or  in- 
jury from  a  slight  procrastination  of  her  ad- 
mission. To  be  sure,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
some  little  personal  convenience  to  herself  that 
her  respected  delegation  should  be  admitted  on 
this  floor  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  it  will  be 


but  a  temporary  delay ;  at  all  events,  one 
which  will  be  remedied  in  a  few  weeks,  if 
the  course  pursued  here  is  one  tending  to  har- 
mony. 

The  ViOK  Peesident.  The  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is,  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  to  amend  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Upon  this  motion  Mr.  Benton  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  I  have  no  idea  of  detaining 
the  Senate  long,  and  I  have  arisen  only  to  state, 
that  I  concur  entirely  with  what  has  been  said 
by  my  friend  from  Virginia,  and  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  this 
question.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  a  majority 
to  rescue  the  Union,  and  to  save  one  portion 
of  this  country  from  mortification  and  insult, 
by  making  such  issues  as  at  least  will  be  con- 
sistent with  their  rights.  Suppose  that,  under 
the  existing  state  of  things,  California  is  ad- 
mitted with  her  present  boundaries — as  some 
of  us  propose — by  a  disregard  of  a  practical 
and  fundamental  principle  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  those  who 
can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  waive 
all  objection,  and  organize  California  into  a 
State.  I  do  not  [say  that  I  am  one  of  them ; 
but  I  do  say,  that  if  you  admit  California,  with 
her  present  boundaries,  separately,  you  do  an 
act  of  usurpation.  '  And  what  comes  next  ? 
Why,  the  territorial  bills  will  be  brought  for- 
ward, the  Wilmot  proviso  incorporated  into 
them,  or  you  refuse  to  give  any  government  at 
all,  on  the  ground  that  by  waiting,  they  can 
gradually  be  brought  in,  as  California  seeks 
now  to  be  brought  i"n,  by  assuming  a  position 
which  the  constitution  itself  would  not  have 
authorized,  under  the  original  practice  of  this 
Government.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  then,  is 
put  into  these  territorial  governments,  or  else 
no  government  is  given  to  them  at  all — ^leaving 
them  to  come  in,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  Cali- 
fornia seeks  to  come  in.  And  the  result  of  this 
action  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
exclusion  of  slavery.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  slavery  wOl  go  there  or  not.  If  it 
may  not  go  there  because  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  South  to  have  it  prohibited 
by  special  enactment.  But  if  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso is  put  upon  these  territorial  bills — I  shall 
utter  no  threat — I  shall  not  say  what  influence 
it  will  have  upon  the  temper  of  the  southern 
people — I  never  have  stated  it — but  I  think  I 
understand  our  people  very  well,  and  I  think 
they  fully  understand  their  rights,  and  will 
maintain  them.  Sir,  to  make  experiments  of 
this  kind  upon  the  feelings  of  the  South,  I 
consider  an  act — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
speak  —  of  almost  criminal  temerity.  You 
would  force  California  npon  us,  and  then  put 
into  the  territorial  bills  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  it.  If  California  is  asso- 
ciated with  those  measures  which  are  intended 
to  be  presented  in  one  general  compromise,  I 
will  not  say  there  wiU  not  be  acquiescence  ia 
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the  course ;  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how 
far  an  adjustment  of  that  character  will  satisfy 
every  section  of  this  Union ;  but  if  you  take 
these  issues  one  by  one,  and  leave  the  majority 
at  liberty  to  use  its  power  on  the  other  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised,  you  are  present- 
ing a  most  terrific  and  disagreeable  issue  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  believe  that  the  immediate 
question  before  the  Senate  is  a  proposition  for 
amendment,  made  either  from  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  to  the  motion  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  refer  this  sub- 
ject to  a  committee  of  thirteen ;  a  proposition, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  except  from  the 
general  reference  the  particular  subject  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  more  than  I  do,  can 
deplore  what  is  the  manifest  state  of  feeling 
and  relation  of  parties  at  this  time,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  those  most  unhappy  agitations 
which  prevail  in  Congress,  and  throughout  the 
country.  These  agitations  have  engendered 
feelings  of  distrust  of  the  honor  and  fidelity 
with  which  one  portion  of  the  common  sub- 
ject being  disposed  of,  the  other  portions  of  the 
same  subject  may  be  finally  disposed  of.  Sir, 
I  do  not  partate  of  these  feelings  to  the  extent 
which,  I  apprehend,  some  otliers  may.  From 
the  first  moment  of  my  entry  into  this  House 
until  this,  my  anxious  desire  has  been  to  see 
these  great  questions  settled  and  adjusted  ami- 
cably, and  to  see  harmony  and  concord,  and 
fraternal  affection,  once  more  restored  to  this 
divided,  and,  for  the  moment,  unhappy,  coun- 
try ;  and,  sir,  acting  upon  this  feeling,  I  have 
favored  every  proposition  which  has  been  of- 
fered, whicli  looked  to  such  a  termination  of 
the  subject  as  I  have  described.  Less  confi- 
dent, perhaps,  than  others  may  be,  in  regard 
to  particular  modes  of  adjusting  the  question, 
I  have  been  for  embracing  them  all,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  they  might  come — every 
one  which  looked  toward  restoring  union  and 
harmony  among  this  people.  When,  therefore, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  presented  the 
proposition  that  is  now  under  consideration,  I 
was  ready  to  vote  for  it ;  if  no  good  could  be 
accomplished  by  it,  I  believed  at  least  that  it 
would  do  no  harm.  And  it  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation to  any  project  that  it  has  the  object 
in  view  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Sir,  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  separately,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  territories,  for  which  gov- 
ernments are  proposed,  of  the  recently  acquired 
or  conquered  provinces.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
for  them,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  with 
or  without  the  boundaries  which  she  has  pre- 
scribed for  herself,  but  rather  acquiescing,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  the  bound- 
ary which  she  has  herself  prescribed.  I  repeat, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  for  her  admission,  at  any 
thne,  and  under  any  circumstances,  separately 
or  conjointly.    I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  when 


the  message  of  the  President,  communicating 
the  constitution  of  California,  was  first  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  chamber,  I  was  inclined 
to  immediate  and  prompt  action  upon  the  mes- 
sage, so  as  to  admit  at  once  the  delegation  fi-ora 
California,  who  had  come  so  far,  and  travelled 
at  such  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  thus  con- 
stituting this  infant  and  inchoate  State  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  done  instantly,  promptly ;  but  it  has 
not  been  done. 

Causes  which  I  did  not  anticipate  have  brought 
into  existence  excited  feelings,  and  a  degree  of 
opposition,  and  have  produced  procrastination 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  of  which  we  were 
totally  unaware.  And  now,  sir,  I  say  to 
those  who  are  friendly  to  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  who  constitute,  I  believe,  a  large 
majority  of  this  body,  and  who  are  friendly  to 
a  prompt  and  immediate  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, that  I  have  been  forced  by  circumstances 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  and  belief,  that  the 
most  rapid  mode  in  which  you  can  get  Califor- 
nia admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  is  by 
combining  in  the  same  bill  provisions  for  her 
admission  and  provisions  for  the  government 
of  the  new  territories ;  that  if  yon  propose — 
though  I  will  not  go  into  minute  circumstances 
— if  you  propose  the  admission  of  California 
separately,  there  will  he  danger  of  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  the  measure,  which  will  delay, 
if  it  do  not  ultimately  defeat,  its  passage,  a  much 
longer  time  than  would  be  consumed  by  taking 
the  course  of  uniting  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia with  measures  for  establishing  governments 
for  the  other  territories.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  it  was  disrespectful  to  California.  How,  I 
would  ask,  is  it  disrespectful  to  California  to 
comhine  her  in  a  hill  which  shall  not  only  pro- 
vide for  her  speedy  admission,  but  shall  also 
provide  governments  for  the  territories?  I  can 
conceive  of  no  disrespect  being  offered  to  her 
by  pursuing  such  a  course.  There  is  no  more 
disrespect  in  putting  her  in  a  bill  with  other 
kindred  measures,  than  there  would  he  in  plac- 
ing a  bill  for  her  admission  exclusively,  on  the 
statute  books,  which  shall  contain  other  bills 
and  laws  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
territories.  There  is  no  disrespect  in  this;  it  is 
imaginary — in  my  humble  conception  it  is  idle 
to  afiirm  it.  If  you  want  her  speedily  admit- 
ted, give  her  admission,  and  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  government  of  the  territories. 
And,  sir,  is  there  not  something  exceedingly 
suitable  in  a  combination  of  these  measures? 
By  doing  so,  you  at  once  make  an  arrangement 
for  the  government  of  all  the  territories  acquir- 
ed from  Mexico;  giving  a  government,  to  be 
sure,  of  one  description  to  one  and  another  to 
another,  but  still  giving  them  all  governments 
suited  to  their  respective  conditions.  Is  there 
any  thing  injurious,  any  thing  improper  in  it? 
Then,  sir,  there  is  another  great  recommend- 
ation in  favor  of  this  course,  which  is,  that  we 
are  aiming  at  a  compromise,  a  specific  settle- 
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ment — a  compromise  that  shall  lead  to  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  harmony  among  this  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  people.  As  a  compro- 
mise, yon  may  put  into  the  bill  as  many  kindred 
Bubjeots  as  it  is  practicable  to  insert.  I  do  not 
wholly  concur  with  my  colleague — though  I 
am  happy  to  say  we  generally  agree — in  regard 
to  his  suggestion  of  adding  to  this  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves ;  but 
I  insist  upon  it,  that  all  that  relates  to  Califor- 
nia, and  all  that  relates  to  governments  for  the 
territories,  and,  if  you  please,  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  of  Texas — although,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  out — are  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  are  all  proper  to  be  inserted 
in  the  same  common  bill. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  My  colleague  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  I  want  the  bill  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
same  bill  which  provides  for  the  admission  of 
California.  I  only  suggested  that  it  should  go  to 
the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  was  not  present  during  the 
whole  time  my  colleague  was  addressing  the 
Senate;  but  I  understood  him  to  signify  that 
the  subjects  should  all  be  embraced  in  the  same 
bill.  The  condition  of  my  health  scarcely  jus- 
tifies my  being  here  at  all ;  but  such  is  the  deep, 
inextinguishable  anxiety  I  feel  on  this  subject, 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  my  personal 
health,  I  feel  an  irrepressible  inclination  always 
to  be  at  my  post. 

Sir,  I  have  explained  what  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  I  think  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  all  parts  of  the  subject,  in  reference  to 
propriety  and  concurrence,  and  common  char- 
acter and  sympathy  between  them,  should  be 
treated  in  combination,  as  I  have  suggested. 
That  combination  can  be  disrespectful  to  no  one 
and  to  no  portion  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  a 
combination  that  is  most  likely  to  terminate  the 
unhappy  difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed  at  the  earliest  day,  and  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut ;  I  had  hoped  indeed 
that,  on  reflection,  that  amendment  would  have 
been  withdrawn.  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  committee  is  to  be  form- 
ed. Why,  sir,  when  you  constitute  a  commit- 
tee of  thirteen,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  arrange  all  these  subjects,  will  you  manacle 
them,  will  you  tie  their  hands  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  subject? 
No,  sir;  if  the  amendment  prevail,  there  will 
be  no  advantage  in  raising  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen, and,  for  one,  I  would  as  soon  vote  against 
it  as  for  it. 

Mr.  Bbnton.  On  the  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  transmitting  the  constitution  of 
California,  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  this 
subject  to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories, 


and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  propose  that  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
should  be  excepted  from  the  general  subjects 
which  went  to  that  committee.  And  when 
that  proposition  got  overslaughed — I  do  not 
know  how,  for  things  get  overlooked  and  run 
over  here,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  them 
up — when  it  was  afterward  proposed  by  my 
friend  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Baldwin,)  to  ex- 
cept the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  California  from  the  particular  motion  to  refer 
all  these  subjects  to  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
having  been  thinking  somewhat  on  the  subject, 
I  suggested  to  him  a  modification  of  his  motion, 
which  he  accepted.  It  is  to  he  supposed,  then, 
that  I  have  been  thinking  on  this  .subject,  and 
that  I  have  some  reasons  for  my  opinion  that 
California  ought  to  be  considered  separately.  I 
had  reasons  then,  and  they  have  become  strong- 
er, much  stronger  to-day  than  they  were  then. 
And  I  had  intended,  after  hearing  every  thing 
gentlemen  had  to  say  on  this  subject,  if  no  one 
proclaimed  the  sentiments  which  I  myself  en- 
tertained, to  take  an  occasion,  before  the  ques- 
tion was  disposed  of,  to  give  the  reasons  to  the 
Senate  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
admission  of  California  should  be  considered  as 
a  separate  question.  It  has  been  my  intention 
to  do  so ;  and,  sir,  I  will  say  that,  at  the  head 
of  the  considerations  which  appeal  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  stands  the  course  of  hon- 
orable action.  And  I,  for  one,  will  never  con- 
sent to  make  the  admission  of  that  State  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  the  catching  of  runaw.iy 
negroes;  I  never  will  consent  to  the  bringing 
of  a  State  into  the  Union  in  that  way.  No  one 
State  has  ever  yet  been  subjected  to  such  a 
condition.  Nor  will  I  go  through  the  forms  of 
adopting  a  system  of  measures  which  is  to  have 
the  obligatory  form  of  a  compromise,  and  that 
upon  California,  while  she  herself  stands  as  an 
outcast  repulsed  from  our  doors — ^to  our  binding 
her  to  a  system  of  measures,  and  she  not  here 
to  say  aye  or  no  to  it.  Sir,  I  entertain  this 
feeling,  and  I  have  some  reasons  for  it,  more 
than  I  can  give  to-night. 

Mr.  Cass.  If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  will 
move  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Benton.  Very  well,  sir;  I  can  hardly 
expect  to  go  on  with  a  subject  of  this  kind  to- 
night. 

And  then,  on  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday  next. 


Monday,  April  8. 
Mr.  BelVs  Resolutions. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  Mr.  Foote's  mo- 
tion to  refer  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions  to  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  the  pending  question  being 
upon  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
to  except  from  the  reference  so  much  as  relates 
to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State. 

Mr.  Benton.    It  is  proposed  to  make  the  ad- 
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mission  of  California  a  part  of  a  system  of 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  sla- 
very question  in  the  Umted  States.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  mixing  of  subjects  which  have 
no  affinities,  and  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  the 
application  of  California  for  admission  into  this 
Union  a  separate  consideration,  and  an  indepen- 
dent decision,  upon  its  own  merits.  She  is  a 
State,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  any 
thing  below  the  dignity  of  a  State.  She  has 
■washed  her  hands  of  slavery  at  home,  and 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  it  abroad.  She 
presents  a  single  application,  and  should  not  be 
coupled  with  other  subjects.  Yet  it  is  propos- 
ed to  mix  up  the  question  of  admitting  Califor- 
nia with  all  the  questions  which  slavery  agita- 
tion has  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  one  general  settlement  of  the  whole, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  com- 
promise. Now,  I  am  opposed  to  all  this.  I 
ask  for  California  a  separate  consideration,  and 
object  to  mixing  her  up  with  any,  much  more 
with  the  whole,  of  the  angry  and  distracting 
subjects  of  difference  which  have  grown  up 
out  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
What  are  these  subjects  ?    They  are : 

1.  The  creation  of  Territorial  Governments 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
California. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  new  State  in  Texas,  re- 
duction of  her  boundaries,  settlement  of  her 
dispute  with  New  Mexico,  and  cession  of  her 
surplus  territory  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Eecapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  dock  yards  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States. 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

And  a  non-enumerated  catalogue  of  op- 
pressions, aggressions,  and  encroachments  upon 
the  South.  This  is  the  list  of  the  subjects  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  admitting  the 
State  of  California  into  the  Union ;  and  I  am 
against  the  mixture,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
apply  to  the  whole  in  the  lump,  and  to  each 
separate  ingredient  in  the  detail. 

I  am  against  it  in  the  lump. 

California  is  a  State,  and  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  other  States  have  been,  when  asking 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  none  of  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  having 
their  application  coupled  with  the  decision  of 
other,  inferior,  and  to  them,  foreign  questions. 

I  object  to  the  process.  I  object  to  mixing 
California  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  object- 
ed in  the  lump ;  I  will  now  take  the  ingre- 
dients in  detail. 

1.  The  guvernment  for  the  two  territories. 
This  brings  up  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  is 
unconstitutional  in  the  opinion  of  some  mem- 


bers— inexpedient  in  the  opinion  of  others — 
and  both  constitutional  and  expedient  in  the 
opinion  of  some  others.  It  is  an  angry,  distract- 
ing, and  sectional  question,  with  which  Cali- 
fornia, for  herself,  has  determined  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  She  has  put  it  into  her  constitution, 
that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  shall 
not  exist  in  her  borders.  This  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Wilmot  proviso  for  her,  and  was 
intended  to  settle  it,  and  intended  to  free  the 
question  of  her  admission  from  the  impediment 
of  that  question.  And  now,  how  wrong  to 
her, — how  unjust, — how  mortifying — how  un- 
expected and  incomprehensive  to  her,  to  have 
the  question  of  her  admission  connected  with 
this  proviso  in  two  neighboring  territories,  and 
her  admission  made  actually  dependent  upon 
its  settlement — ^precedent  settlement — ^in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Great  Basin.  She  had  as  well 
have  remained  a  territory  herself,  subject  to 
the  question  upon  her  own  soil,  as  thus  to  be 
subjected  to  it  abroad.  And  better,  too.  There 
is  more  dignity  in  being  tried  at  home  than 
abroad — more  consonance  to  our  notions  of  fair 
trial,  to  be  tried  in  her  own  person  than  by 
proxy.  After  all,  there  is  a  positive  incongrui- 
ty and  incompatibility  in  mixing  these  two 
questions.  One  is  clearly  constitutional.  The 
power  for  it  is  written  down  in  the  constitution. 
Congress  may  admit  new  States;  and  this  is 
an  appplioation  for  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  and  there  is  no  question  of  constitu- 
tionality in  it.  Not  so  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
Power  for  it  is  not  written  down  in  the  consti- 
tution. Its  constitutionality  is  denied,  and  that 
by  many  members  on  this  floor.  Here,  then, 
is  a  coupling  of  an  undispntedly  constitutional 
with  a  strenuously  disputed  constitutional  meas- 
ure ;  and  in  voting  upon  them  as  a  whole,  or 
as  mutual  and  dependent  measures,  as  a  system 
of  measures,  as  a  compromise,  members  may 
find  themselves  in  a  state  of  impossibility. 
Oaths  to  the  constitution  cannot  be  compro- 
mised ;  and,  therefore,  questions  of  disputed 
should  never  be  mixed  with  questions  of  undis- 
puted constitutionality. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  for  governments  to  the  ter- 
ritories ;  and,  believing  in  what  I  have  alleged 
from  the  beginning,  that  slavery  is  extinct  in 
New  Mexico,  and  in  all  California,  and  cannot 
be  revived  in  either,  or  in  any  part  of  either, 
without  positive  enactment,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
them  governments  without  any  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

_  2.  Texas,  with  her  large  and  various  ques- 
tions, is  the  second  subject  proposed  to  be 
coupled  with  the  admission  of  California,  It 
is  a  large  and  complex  siibject,  presenting  in  it- 
self many  and  distinct  points.  A  new  State,  to  he 
carved  out  of  her  side — reduction  of  boundaries 
— settlement  of  the  dispute  with  New  Mexico 
— cession  of  her  surplus  territory  to  the  United 
States :  such  are  the  large  and  various  points 
which  the  Texan  question  presents.  They  de- 
serve a  separate  consideration.    Texas  herself 
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should  object  to  this  conjunction  with  Califor- 
nia, as  much  as  California  should  object  to  it 
with  Texas.  They  present  incompatible  sub- 
jects— incongruous — and  large  enough  each  to 
demand  a  separate  consideration.  They  are 
subjects  of  equal  dignity.  Each  concerns  a 
State,  and  States  should  be  considered  alone. 
But  there  is  another  objection  to  this  conjunc- 
tion, of  higher  order,  still,  and  which  concerns 
this  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 
By  the  constitution.  Congress  is  to  admit  new 
States :  by  this  coupling  of  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia, it  would  be  Texas  which  would  admit  the 
new  State  of  California.  Thus :  Texas  has  four 
questions  to  be  settled,  not  one  of  which  can 
be  settled  without  her  consent.  A  new  State 
cannot  be  carved  out  of  her — her  boundaries 
cannot  be  reduced — her  dispute  with  New  Mex- 
ico cannot  be  settled — her  surplus  territory 
cannot  be  had,  without  her  consent!  This 
gives  her  a  vote  upon  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, if  coupled  as  proposed — gives  her  four  ve- 
toes !  for  there  are  four  points  at  which  her 
consent  would  be  necessary,  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  which  upon  any  one  point  would  be  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  California.  In  fact 
it  would  give  her  still  more  vetoes.  For  the 
subjects  coupled  together,  and  acted  upon  as  a 
whole,  must  all  stand  or  fall  together ;  so  that 
the  veto  of  Texas  upon  any  part  of  her  own 
subject,  would  be  the  veto  of  the  whole  with 
which  they  were  coupled. 

The  Texas  questions  ought  to  be  settled — 
ought  to  have  been  before  she  was  admitted  in- 
to the  Union,  and  I  proposed  it  then,  five  years 
ago,  and  have  proposed  it  again  at  the  present 
cession.  My  proposition,  heretofore  printed 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  contains  my  sentiments. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  for  them ;  or  for  better, 
if  offered ;  but  always  as  a  separate  and  sub- 
stantive measure. 

3.  Fugitive  slave  bill.  This  is  a  case  of  nm- 
away  negroes,  and  in  which  California  has  no 
concern.  She  will  have  no  slaves  to  run  away, 
and  none  can  run  to  her.  She  is  too  far  olf 
for  that.  She  has  no  interest  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  a  degradation  to  her  to  have  the  ques- 
tion of  her  admission  mixed  up  with  it.  In  her 
name  I  protest  against  this  dishonor,  against 
this  disgrace  of  having  the  high  question  of  her 
admission  thrown  into  hotch-potch  with  a  fuga- 
cious bill  for  the  capture  of  runaway  uegroes. 

We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — 
for  the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing, 
under  the  constitution,  which  will  be  efficient 
and  satisfactory.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my 
opinion,  at  which  any  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  as  States,  has  given  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  the  slaveholding  States.  I  leave  out 
individuals  and  societies,  and  speak  of  States, 
in  their  corporate  capacity  ;  and  say,  this  affair 
of  the  runaway  slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which 


any  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
slaveholding  sisters.  But  how  is  it  here,  in 
this  body,  the  appropriate  one  to  apply  the 
legal  remedy  ?  Any  refusal  on  the  part  of  nor- 
thern members  to  legislate  the  remedy  ?  "We 
have  heard  many  of  them  declare  their  opinfc 
ions ;  and  I  see  no  line  of  East  and  West,  di- 
viding North  from  South,  in  these  opinions.  I 
see  no  geographical  boundary  dividing  nortliern 
and  southern  opinions.  I  see  no  diversity  of 
opinion  but  such  as  occurs  in  ordinary  meas- 
ures before  Congress.  For  one,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a  fugitive  slave 
recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be  as  a  separate 
and  independent  measure. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  again  is  a  subject  in 
which  California  has  no  concern,  and  with 
which  she  should  not  be  mixed.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  low  degree,  and  not  fit  to  be  put  into  the 
balance  against  the  admission  of  a  State.  It  is 
a  thing  right  in  itself,  and  to  be  done  by  itself; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  done.  The 
opinion  of  this  chamber  seems  to  be  unani- 
mous'; then  why  not  act  ?  I  have  been  here 
thirty  years,  and  have  seen  no  state  of  parties 
in  which  this  revolting  trafiBc  might  not  have 
been  suppressed. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co-  ^ 
lumbia.  I  object  to  mixing  this  question  with 
California,  or  with  any  thing  else,  or  taking  it 
singly.  I  will  send  it  to  no  committee.  I  will 
not  even  consider  it.  I  will  do  as  I  have  done 
for  thirty  years — let  it  alone.  I  will  do  as 
Congress  has  done  for  sixty  years — ^let  it  alone. 

I  will  do,  as  I  believe  this  Congress  will  do — 
let  it  alone.  I  will  give  no  committee  power 
to  act  upon  it,  either  by  special  authorization, 
or  by  general  words  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  ports  and  ar- 
senals, navy-yards,  and  dock-yards  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  make  the  same  objection  to  mix- 
ing this  subject  with  California,  or  with  any 
thing  else.  I  eschew  it  in  toto,  and  will  vote  to 
give  no  committee  any  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States.  Still  the  same  answer.  I  will  mix  it 
with  nothing,  nor  take  it  by  itself.  Congress 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  meddle  with  it, 
and  has  no  power  to  do  so.  The  clause  quot- 
ed by  some — no  one  in  Congress  that  I  ever 
heard  of — the  clause  to  regulate,  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  gives  no  such  power ;  and  if 
it  did,  would  be  precisely  the  contrary  of  what 
has  been  claimed.  To  "  regulate"  is  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  guide  and  direct — to  conduct  with 
order  and  method,  for  the  better  success  of  the 
thing  regulated.  It  is  to  protect  and  to  pro- 
mote commerce  among  the  States  that  Congress 
is  authorized  to  regulate  it  between  them ;  and, 
in  that  sense,  it  is  probable  that  Congress  will 
have  no  applications  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
slaves  between  the  States,  nor  have  any  disposi- 
tion to  do  it  of  its  own  accord. 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.    This 
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again  is  a  subject  whicli  I  would  not  touch. 
The  slave  States  are  much  agitated  about  it ; 
but  without  reason  and  against  reason.  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  alarm  them,  and  much 
to  quiet  them.  Disclaimer  of  power — dis- 
daimer  of  desire ;  sixty  years'  refusal  to  touch 
It  is  the  higliest  evidence  which  Congress  can 
give  of  its  determination  to  abide  the  constitu- 
tion and  its  duty.  This  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  slaveholders.  If  any  one  is  nut  sat- 
isfied with  this  test,  let  him  try  another ;  let 
him  go  to  the  market — that  quick  and  truthful 
reporter  of  all  danger  to  property ;  and  he  will 
quickly  find,  from  the  price  that  is  offered  him, 
that  nobody  is  afraid  of  abolition  but  himself. 

No,  sirl  These  four  last-named  subjects — 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District — its  aboli- 
tion in  the  forts  and  arsenals,  dock-yards  and 
navy-yards— its  abolition  in  tlie  States — and  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States 
■ — all  belong  to  a  class  of  subjects  not  to  be  touch- 
ed— which  Congress  never  has  touched,  and  has 
no  disposition  now  to  touch.  They  are  sub- 
jects which  require  no  additional  guarantees 
from  congressional  compromises.  The  consti- 
tution is  the  compromise.  It  is  the  binding 
compromise,  and  has  been  faithfully  kept  by 
every  Congress  from  1789  to  1850 ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not  continue  to 
be  kept.  If  it  shall  not  be  kept,  it  will  be  time 
enough  after  the  breach  is  committed,  to  think 
of  the  renicdy — the  remedy  of  disunion.  We 
should  no  more  look  ahead  for  causes  of  dis- 
union, than  we  should  look  ahead  for  causes  of 
separation  from  our  wives  or  for  the  murder  of 
our  mothers. 

These  are  all  the  specified  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  slave  States  from  any  conduct  or  appre- 
hended conduct  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  have  heard  coniplaint.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  those  who  have  no  power 
to  act — with  individuals  or  societies.  Congress 
is  the  effective  power — the  representation  of 
all  the  States — and  of  that  I  speak,  and  say  that 
I_  know  of  nothing  in  its  conduct  which  can 
give  the  slave  States  any  cause  for  complaint  or 
alarm. 

Undefined  complaints  of  aggressions,  en- 
croachments, and  oppressions  are  made  from 
some  parts  of  the  South.  So  far  as  these  un- 
defined complaints  apply  to  Congress,  and  the 
northern  States,  I  know  of  no  foundation  for 
them.  Some  legislative  resolutions  are  offen- 
sive, but  they  do  not  amount  to  aggression,  en- 
croachment, oppression.  But  I  "do  know  of 
forbearance  in  Congress  to  exercise  an  undis- 
puted power  which  might  be  exercised  to  the 
annoyance  and  oppression  of  the  South.  I  al- 
lude to  the  power  of  direct  taxation.  The 
slave  property  of  the  slaveholding  States  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  be  a  rich  subject  of  taxation. 
No  Government  in  the  world  leaves  such  a  mass 
of  wealth  untaxed.  We  have  taxed  it,  and 
when  it  was  worth  much  less  than  now — taxed 
it  in  1798  and  in  1818.    No  one  dreams  of  it 


now !  Yet  it  would  be  a  mode  of  taxation  to 
oppress  the  slaveholding  States,  because  the 
burden  of  it  would  fall  exclusively  upon  them. 
It  would  be  a  mode  of  annoying  the  slave 
States  from  the  right  it  would  involve  to  count 
and  value  the  slaves,  and  verify  returns  by  ac- 
tual inspection.  It  might  be  a  mode  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  upon  the  principle  of  suppress- 
ing, by  fining,  under  the  name  of  taxing ;  which 
was  a  mode  of  suppressing,  or  banishing, 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
once  resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  in- 
stitution, in  some  of  our  western  States.  The 
abstinence  in  Congress  to  exercise  this  undis- 
puted power — the  fact  that  no  northern  mem- 
ber has  ever  proposed  or  hinted  it — this,  great 
fact  of  not  using  this  undisputed  power,  when 
it  might,  should  be  received  by  all  candid  minds 
as  the  highest  earthly  evidence  that  Congress 
has  no  disposition  to  usurp  disputed  powers, 
much  less  to  commit  flagi'ant  violations  of  the 
constitution,  to  harass  or  destroy  slave  property 
in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union. 

But  we  do  not  stop  at  forbearance — at  absti- 
nence from  using  undisputed  power  to  annoy 
the  slave  States.  We  do  not  stop  at  negative 
proof  to  show  the  just  and  kind  disposition  of 
Congress  towards  these  States.  We  proceed 
to  positive  acts,  and  by  them  prove  the  same 
thing.  And  here  let  us  be  precise.  The 
year  1885  is  named  as  the  year  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  the 
aggressions  upon  the  South.  Granted,  as  to 
the  time.  Granted,  also,  as  to  individuals  and 
societies.  But  how  was  it  as  to  States  and 
Congress?  That  is  the  point.  And  the  an- 
swer is,  that  so  little  was  Congress  affected  by 
the  abolition  societies — so  little  inclined  to 
abolish  slavery,  or  to  restrict  its  area — that  it 
actually  increased  it ;  and  that  repeatedly  and 
largely,  and  within  the  obnoxious  time.  It 
was  in  the  year  1836 — the  very  year  after  this 
slavery  agitation  is  dated,  and  the  very  year 
after  the  leading  papers  in  the  South  had  made 
it  a  question  of  time  only  for  a  convention  of 
the  slaveholding  States  to  assemble  and  pro- 
vide for  a  southern  confederacy,  that  Congress 
actually  increased  the  area  of  slavery  in  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  slave  states ;  and  that  at  a 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a  large 
extent  of  free  soil  into  slave  soil.  I  speak  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Platte  country  to  the 
State  of  Missouri.  By  that  act  of  annexation,  a 
part  of  tlie  Missouri  compromise  line — one  hun- 
dred miles  of  it  on  a  straight  line — was  abol- 
ished ;  and  a  new  line  substituted,  near  three 
hundred  miles  long  on  its  two  sides,  cutting 
deep  into  free  soil,  and  converting  it  into  slave 
soil.  The  six  beautiful  counties  of  the  Platte 
country  were  gained  to  Missouri  by  this  opera- 
tion— gained  to  a  slave  State,  and  carved  out 
of  free  territory,  made  free  by  the  compromise 
of  1820 — and  all  by  the  help  of  northern  voles. 
I  say  by  the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  with- 
out referring  to  the  journal ;  for  the  fact  proves 
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tself.  The  northern  members  were  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  without  help  from  their  votes,  the 
law  could  not  have  passed  to  alter  the  com))ro- 
mise  line.  Their  Senators  were  equal  on  this 
floor ;  and  without  help  from  them,  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained to  ratify  the  treaty  which  removed  the 
Indians  from  the  ground  promised  to  them  for 
a  permanent  home,  and  which  removal  was  in- 
dispensable to  tlie  annexation  of  the  conntry  to 
tlie  State  of  Missouri.  All  tliis  done,  and  by 
tlie  help  of  northern  votes,  and  in  the  very 
time  laid  as  the  period  of  northern  designs  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States !  It  was 
done  without  even  an  array  of  North  and  South. 
And  so  powerless  were  the  abolitionists  at  home, 
so  unable  to  make  an  agitation  at  home,  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  they  were  not  able  to 
turn  a  single  member  out  of  Congress  for  the 
vote  he  gave  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  sla- 
very under  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Tliis  is  a  fact  which  stands  for  an  answer ;  and 
as  such  I  produce  it  and  leave  it. 

This  is  a  great  fact,  but  small  in  comparison 
to  another.  Behold  that  Texas  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Spain  by  a  southern  administration  in 
1819,  recovered  by  the  help  of  northern  votes 
in  1844 !  the  greater  part  of  it  slave  territory. 
This  recovery  carries  slavery  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Rio  Grande — ^from  the  Red  River  to  the 
Bay  of  Matagorda — from  the  frontiers  of  Loui- 
siana to  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico — ten  de- 
grees of  longitude — above  five  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line !  All  this  was  done  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  by  the  help  of  north- 
ern votes,  and  within  five  years  past,  and  dur- 
ing the  very  time  that  the  southern  convention 
was  under  advisement  on  account  of  the  designs 
of  the  northern  people  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States.  This  was  done,  and  in  that  time.  And 
now,  away  with  idle  fears  and  groundless  ac- 
cusations! They  sink  into  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  such  facts  as  these. 

But  this  is  not  all — hardly  the  beginning  of 
Congress  legislation  for  the  actual  extension  of 
slavery.  Look  at  all  the  south-western  and 
some  of  the  western  and  southern  States. 
Look  at  them  as  they  were  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Loolc  at  Kentnoky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri ;  all  of  them  more  or  less  encum- 
bered with  an  Indian  population,  keeping  out 
the  white  man  and  his  slave.  Now,  all  re- 
deemed from  the  Indian,  and  actual  slavery 
extended  where  it  could  not  go  before  !  And 
all  this  again  by  the  help  of  northern  votes ; 
for  without  that  help  the  laws  could  not  have 
been  passed,  nor  the  treaties  have  been  ratified 
by  which  this  great  extension  of  actual  slavery 
in  so  many  great  States  has  been  accomplished. 

I  say,  then,  that  these  fears  are  idle — this 
agitation  groundless— that  Congress  has  no  de- 
sign to  disturb  slave  property — and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  settlement  or  adjust- 
ment about  it — no  necessity  for  compromising 
California  into  the  Union  by  a  grand  scheme 


of  settling  the  whole  slavery  agitation,  at  the 
expense  of  her  honor,  dignity,  and  rights. 

Having  shown  that  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  other 
subject,.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  admis- 
sion itself,  and  say  that  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  her  admission  are  ground- 
less in  fact,  or  insignificant  in  their  nature. 
What  are  they  ? 

1.  That  no  act  of  Congress  has  been  passed 
to  authorize  the  people  of  California  to  form 
a  State  constitution.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but 
its  consequence  is  denied.  Congress  has  full 
power  over  the  admission  of  new  States,  and 
may  dispense  with  all  preliminary  forms,  when 
it  pleases,  and  come  direct  to  the  question  of 
admission.  This  is  what  it  may  do,  and  what 
it  has  done.  It  has  admitted  more  new  States 
without  than  with  the  previous  authorization 
of  an  act  of  Congress  to  form  a  constitution. 
Eight  have  been  so  admitted — Vermont  in 
1791 ;  Kentucky,  1792 ;  Tennessee,  1796 ;  Maine, 
1820;  Arkansas,  1836;  Michigan,  1837;  Flori- 
da, 1845  ;  and  Iowa,  1846.  Eight  in  all — a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  ever  admitted 
— and  stretching  over  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
and  reaching  back  to  the  venerable  times  of 
our  early  history,  when  Washington  was  Presi- 
dent, and  the  fathers  of  our  political  church  were 
still  at  the  altar.  Eight !  and  there  would  have 
been  another  if  Congress  had  not  passed  the  act 
in  March,  1820,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri to  assemble  their  convention  to  form  a 
constitution.  They  would  have  assembled  the 
convention  themselves,  as  other  territories  had 
done  before  them,  if  Congress  had  not  passed 
the  act  at  the  session  it  did.  I  was  contempo- 
rary with  that  event,  and  know  something 
about  it.  Certainly  the  authorization  by  Con- 
gress is  a  convenience — it  regulates  the  process 
and  pays  the  expense ;  but  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sity, and  may  be  dispensed  with  in  all,  and  has 
been  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  admission, 
and  ought  to  be  in  every  case  in  which  Con- 
gress does  not  do  its  duty  by  the  territory. 
This  was  the  case  with  California.  She  had 
been  scandalously  neglected — left  without  any 
legal  government,  or  any  American  law,  but  a 
tax  law ;  and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  government  for  herself. 
The  choices  lay  between  a  provisional  govern- 
ment.— such  as  Oregon  had  established  under 
similar  circumstances — and  a  State  government. 
Her  population  and  wealth,  and  the  rapidity  of 
her  march  to  the  rank  of  a  great  State,  decided 
her  in  favor  of  the  latter;  and  she  decided 
well ;  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  it.  It  was  the 
course  which  I  deemed  she  ought  to  take  from 
the  moment  Congress  adjourned,  3d  of  March, 
1849,  without  giving  her  a  legal  government, 
and  which  I  then  expressed  to  several  persons, 
and  among  the  rest  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Clayton.  Sir,  this  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  studied — twice  studied ;  once  in 
1820,  when  the  law  for  the  Missouri  Conven- 
tion was  so  long  delayed — and  again  in  1837, 
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when  Michigan  was  admitted;  and  when,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  for  her  admission,  it  be- 
came my  duty  to  study  her  case,  and  to  hold 
myself  ready  to  answer  all  objections ;  I  did  so 
study  and  answer ;  and  the  answers  were  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Senate,  for  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted. There  is  nothing  in  this  objection,  and  I 
dismiss  it. 

2.  Aliens  voting  at  the  election  of  members 
of  the  conyention.  The  fact  may  be  so — 
probably  was  so,  in  some  degree — and  might 
have  been  so  to  a  large  degree,  and  still  no 
insuperable  objection.  The  framers  of  the 
Texan  constitution  were  all  aliens;  and  yet 
that  did  not  prevent  her  admission  into  this 
Union  with  the  identical  constitution  which 
these  aliens  had  formed.  No,  sir !  the  question 
is  not  so  much  who  made  it,  as  what  is  it  ?  Its 
character  is  what  concerns  us,  and  the  only 
point  at  which  we  have  power  over  it  and  on 
which  we  can  reject  it.  What  is  it?  And 
that  is  a  question  that  every  Senator  can  an- 
swer for  himself;  for  it  has  been  printed  by 
our  order  for  our  use,  and  laid  upon  our  tables. 
Any  thing  in  it  contrary  to  the  paramount 
constitution  of  the  "Union?  any  thing  con- 
trary to  our  republican  institutions  ?  any  thing 
smelling  of  alienism?  Nothing!  nothing  at  all ! 
A  fair  American  republican  constitution  I  and 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  that  has 
been  made  in  any  one  of  the  thirty  States 
which  now  compose  this  Union;  and  being 
thus  good  in  itself,  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  the 
question,  who  made  you?  It  is  well  made; 
and  that  is  all  the  business  that  anybody  has 
with  it.  It  is  a  republican  constitution ;  and 
that  is  the  only  test  to  which  we  can  subject  it. 
Finally,  this  very  objection  of  alien  voters  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  and  truly,  and 
stood  for  nothing ;  and  for  nothing,  I  trust,  it 
will  stand  here. 

3.  Insufficient  numbers — not  people  enough 
— is  another  of  the  objections.  And  how  many 
are  enough?  I  speak  of  men  who  exercise 
political  rights  and  constitute  the  State.  How 
many  are  enough  according  to  the  practice  of 
Congress  in  admitting  new  States  ?  About  ten 
or  twelve  thousand ;  for  that  is  the  number  of 
men  which  the  usually  required  population  of 
a  new  State  would  give.  One  man  to  six  souls 
is  the  usual  proportion  in  civilized  communi- 
ties ;  and  sixty  thousand  souls  would  give  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  upon  that  number  or  there- 
abouts, have  most  of  our  new  States  been  ad- 
mitted. Now  apply  that  rule  to  California,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  result.  Her  man  popu- 
lation was  computed  at  about  one  hundred 
thousand  when  her  constitution  was  formed ; 
that  would  imply  a  population,  women  and 
children  included,  of  six  hundred  thousand 
souls.  True,  all  these  women  and  children  are 
not  there  yet ;  but  that  is  their  own  business, 
and  not  ours.  We  look  to  the  population 
which   sustains   a    State— which    constitutes 


political  power — which  pays  taxes,  gives  votes, 
and  fights  battles.  That  is  all  we  want.  The 
rest  is  their  want;  and  they  will  supply  it, 
even  if  they  have  to  repeat  the  drama  of  the 
Sabine  women ;  for  there  is  no  law  of  gravita- 
tion and  attraction — none  ever  discovered  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — more  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, or  invincible  in  its  force,  than  the  law 
that  brings  the  sexes  together.  Where  the  men 
are,  the  women  will  be,  and  that  by  strong  arm, 
if  gentle  arm  will  not  do;  and  the  children 
also.  They  will  all  be  there  in  due  time.  Six 
hundred  thousand  would  be  the  census  popu- 
lation now.  No,  not  now — ^last  fall.  It  is 
double  now,  for  it  rains  men  upon  California, 
and  all  the  year  round ;  no  dry  season  in 
that ;  and  the  census  of  1860  will  probably 
place  her  at  the  head  of  the  populous  States. 
She  has  population  enough  now  for  two  mem- 
bers at  least ;  and  I  will  vote  her  the  two  that 
she  has  asked.  The  rule  is  to  admit  a  State 
when  she  has  population  to  give  one  represen- 
tative. California  has  enough  for  several  at 
this  day. 

4.  Boundaries,  that  is  to  say,  extent,  is  another 
objection.  The  State  is  said  to  be  too  large — 
that  she  cut  and  carved  too  largely  for  herself. 
That  objection  comes  with  an  iU  grace  from 
us,  who  took  in  Texas,  five  years  ago,  three  times 
as  large  as  California,  refusing  my  proposition 
to  provide  for  her  reduction,  and  refusing  to 
propose  reduction  to  her  now.  California  is 
only  the  third  part  of  Texas,  and  her  extent  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Mountains  and 
desert  spots  abstract  greatly  from  her  arable 
acres,  and  reduce  them  to  the  area  of  some 
of  our  large  States — to  a  less  magnitude  than 
Missouri  or  Illinois.  But  California,  as  now 
made  into  a  State,  is  conformable  to  natural 
boundaries,  and  could  not,  without  violence  to 
the  features  of  nature,  undergo  division.  She 
is  a  slip — a  long  and  narrow  one — ^between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains — between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Sierra  Nevada :  and  that  strip 
bound  together  in  its  centre  by  the  union  of  its 
waters,  and  the  concentration  of  its  wealth 
and  power  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  That 
bay  is  the  heart  of  California,  and  it  cannot  be 
split  by  a  line  through  it.  The  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Elvers,  and  their  affluents, 
are  the  arteries  and  viens  of  that  heart,  and 
cannot  be  cut  off  from  it.  The  slip  is  long, 
but  it  is  narrow — only  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  the  one-third  of  that 
consisting  of  the  slope — the  western  slope — of 
the  Great  Sierra  Nevada.  What  is  east  of  the 
summit  of  that  mountain,  and  out  to  the  lower 
Colorado,  as  the  line  actually  runs,  is  no  addi- 
tion to  the  strength  or  power  of  the  State,  and 
can  only  sustain  some  scattered  and  discon- 
tented people — ^to  be  discontented  because  they 
can  have  no  political  weight — and  had  better 
have  been  left  out.  All  the  real  elements  of 
her  wealth  and  power  are  in  the  slip  along  the 
coast ;  and  that  is  not  divisible,  either  length- 
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wise  or  crosswise.  It  is  too  narrow  for  one  of 
these  operations ;  and  could  not  suffer  the  other 
without  being  cut  through  the  heart. 

5.  Interference  of  the  President.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  President  Taylor  interfered  to  in- 
duce the  people  of  California  to  make  this  State 
government.  Even  if  he  had  so  interfered,  it 
would  not  vitiate  the  constitution  which  they 
have  formed,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
we  have  to  judge.  Even  if  true  in  fact,  the 
objection  would  be  of  no  application  to  her 
constitution.  It  would  be,  as  Judge  Ohase  said 
of  the  young  lawyer's  argument  at  Richmond, 
a  non  sequitur.  But  it  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
President  Taylor  did  not  interfere.  He  was 
not  in  California  to  interfere  personally;  he 
could  only  have  done  it  vicariously ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  so  charged.  But  the  imputed 
agents  deny  the  agency.  And  if  they  did  not, 
his  character  ought  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  a 
vague  accusation.  He  has  the  character  of  an 
honest  and  a  fair  man ;  and  that  character 
should  shield  him  from  charges  which  have 
nothing  but  suspicion  (and  that  of  adversaries, 
intent  upon  defeating  a  measure  which  he  has 
responsibly  recommended)  to  rest  upon.  This 
objection,  of  Presidential  interference,  receives, 
then,  the  twofold  answer,  of  being  unfounded 
in  fact,  and  a  non  sequitur,  if  it  was  not. 

These  are  the  named  objections,  strenuously 
urged  at  first,  but  more  faintly  now.  In  fact 
they  seem  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  bargain 
offered  for  the  admission  of  the  State,  with  a 
threat  of  total  defeat  if  the  offer  is  not  accepted. 
I  allude  to  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  sits  farthest  over  the  way,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  on  Friday  last,  and  which  then  had  the 
effect  of  starting  me  from  my  tranquil  seat. 
He  said,  as  I  find  it  reported,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly, in  the  morning  papers  : 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaining  the  desired  ob- 
ject, was  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill  giving 
governments  to  the  territories." 

"  He  made  this  statement,  because  he  was  im- 
pelled to  do  so  from  what  had  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge. If  her  admission  as  a  separate  measure  be 
urged,  an  opposition  is  created  which  may  result  in 
the  defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

"  Another  reason  for  such  a  course  was  that  we 
are  all  aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  whatever  would 
be  productive  of  harmony  and  peace  to  the  dis- 
tracted country,  should  be  done." 

These  are  the  points  of  that  Senator's  re- 
marks which  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  to  spring 
me  from  my  seat  at  the  time  they  were  de- 
livered, and  upon  which,  after  full  time  fur  de- 
liberation, I  feel  bound  to  comment  now.  I 
had  heard  such  things  before,  but  did  not  at- 
tach any  very  great  practical  consequence  to 
them ;  but  when  I  see  them  reproduced  by 
that  Senator — a  man  of  head  and  nerve — a 
head  to  measure,  and  a  nerve  to  master  any 
danger ;  and  see  the  consequence  which  he  at- 
taches to  them,  I  can  no  longer  consider  them 
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as  words  without  intents.  Words  are  some- 
times deeds,  and  these  now  become  so ;  and  as 
such  they  deserve  grave  consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  to  couple  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia with  some  other  subject.  I  think  he 
limited  himself  to  the  territorial  governments, 
and  recommends  that  conjunction  as  the  most 
speedy  way  of  accomplishing  the  admission  of 
the  young  State.  Sir,  I  say,  honor  first, — speed 
afterwards.  I  say,  an  honorable  admission,  no 
matter  upon  what  time,  in  preference  to  a  dis- 
honorable one,  no  matter  how  speedy.  Tlie 
subjects  proposed  to  be  coupled  with  California 
under  the  motion  from  which  we  move  to  ex- 
cept her,  are  all  the  subjects  impending  in  the 
Senate,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  If  she  goes 
to  the  intended  grand  committee  of  thirteen 
under  this  proposition,  she  goes  there  to  be 
coupled  in  the  consideration,  and  weighed  in 
the  balance,  and  mixed  up  in  the  concoction, 
and  brought  out  in  the  product,  of  all  these 
subjects  moulded  and  amalgamated  into  one 
measure,  or  into  a  system  of  measures  of  mutual 
dependence,  and  called  a  compromise.  I  qualify 
this  as  dishonorable  to  California ;  and  say  that 
the  latest  admission,  without  it,  is  preferable  to 
the  speediest  with  it. 

Speedy  admission  is  doubtless  desirable  to 
California.  Her  position  is  anomalous,  and  dis- 
advantageous. A  young  government  without 
the  means  of  living — without  character  to  bor- 
row— soliciting  loans,  and  that  in  vain,  at  three 
per  cent,  a  month.  If  she  was  a  State  of  the 
Union,  "Wall  street  would  relieve  her  of  her 
bonds ;  but  being  as  she  is,  without  acknowl- 
edged legal  existence,  the  capitalist  eschews 
her ;  and  this  young  State,  rich  in  inherent  re- 
sources, and  sitting  upon  gold,  is  driven  to  the 
resource  of  State  bonds,  and  a  paper  medium, 
which  nobody  will  touch.  All  her  operations 
are  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  for  want  of  a 
fixed  legal  character.  The  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, without  law,  and  when  they  were  without 
government,  and  ought  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
State— but  being  no  State,  in  the  law,  her  name 
cannot  be  put  into  a  bill  to  pay  it  hack.  This 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  refunded,  would 
relieve  the  young  State,  and  allow  time  for  the 
development  of  her  own  resources.  It  is  justly 
due,  being  illegally  collected  for,  duties  when 
there  was  no  law  to  warrant  it,  no  correlative 
protection  to  justify  taxation,  and  when  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  were  dear 
enough  without  being  subjected  to  a  military 
tariff.  That  money  should  be  refunded,  not  to 
the  merchant  who  paid  it  to  the  military  chest, 
but  to  the  people  who  restored  it,  with  his  per 
centum  upon  it,  to  the  merchant ;  and  who  are 
the  rightful  party  to  have  it  back,  and  their 
State  government  their  rightful  agent  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Want  of  a  branch  mint;    and  before  that 
could  be  got  ready,  an  assayer  to  fix  the  value 
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of  gold  in  the  lump,  is  another  want  of  Cali- 
fornia, neglected  because  she  is  not  a  State. 
The  laborer  loses  largely  on  all  his  diggings  for 
•want  of  this  test  of  value.  All  the  gold  that  is 
used  in  the  country  is  used  at  a  great  loss — two 
dollars  in  the  ounce,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
equal  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount  dug. 
That  is  an  enormous  tax  upon  labor — such  as 
no  country  ever  beheld ;  yet  it  has  to  be  en- 
dured until  the  State  is  admitted;  and  even 
after  that,  until  Congress  can  legislate  for  her. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  speedy 
admission  of  California;  they  are  great,  and 
many  remain  untold ;  but,  great  as  they  a,ll  are, 
dishonorable  admission  is  worse  than  their  stUl 
longer  endurance. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  this  state- 
ment because  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  what 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  namely,  that  if  her 
admission  was  urged  as  a  separate  measure,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  may  result  in  the 
defeat  of  the  admission ;  and,  thereupon,  he 
declares  his  own  determination  not  to  urge  the 
separate  measure.  Now,  this  strikes  me  ex- 
actly in  the  contrary  sense.  Threats  are  not 
good  arguments  with  me,  even  when  I  may  be 
going  a  little  wrong,  much  less  when  I  am 
going  precisely  right.  It  is  right  to  consider 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  separate  meas- 
ure. It  is  right  to  do  so  upon  parliamentary 
principles.  It  is  right  to  do  so  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  legslation.  It  is  right  to  do  so 
upon  uniform  practice.  All  other  new  States 
have  been  so  admitted ;  and  it  is  an  indignity 
to  California  to  make  her  an  exception.  We 
have  a  right  under  the  constitution,  upon  par- 
liamentary law,  and  upon  sixty  years'  practice, 
to  give  her  case  a  separate  consideration :  and 
are  we  to  be  deterred  from  it  by  a  threat  ?  By 
a  threat  of  creating  an  opposition  which  may 
keep  the  State  out  of  the  tinion,  if  we  persist 
in  doing  what  we  have  a  clear  right  to  do  ? 
Are  we  to  capitulate  to  that  threat  ?  Sir,  let 
Washington  answer  that  question.  This  is 
what  he  says  of  it : 

"  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
all  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  ac- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive 
of  this  fundamental  principle  (obedience  to  the 
establislied  Government)  and  of  fatal  tendency. 
They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artifi- 
cial and  extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party, 
often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority 
of  the  community :  and,  according  to  the  alternate 
triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public 
administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and 
incongrnous  projects  of  faction,  gather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested 
by  common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests." 

After  an  impressive  pause,  Mr.  B.  continued : 

Sir,  this  threat  comes  under  the  ban  of  the 

Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  Ms  Country, 


I  have  often  read  that  address,  and  pondered 
every  part  of  it,  but  never  expected  to  have  oc- 
casion to  produce  any  part  of  it  in  the  Ameri- 
can Senate.  That  time  has  now  come,  and  I 
produce  this  clause  against  combinations  to  de- 
feat public  measures,  or  to  overawe  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  as  the  part  which  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  extorts 
from  me.  He  yields  to  that  threat :  I  do  not. 
On  the  contrary,  I  see  additional  reason  in  it 
for  adhering  to  what  I  deem  a  right  course  in 
legislation.  The  threat  is,  indeed,  a  seaions 
one ;  otherwise  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  not  have  felt  himself  impelled  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  present  it  as 
an  argument  to  influence  our  deliberations. 
The  nature  of  the  opposition  is  not  explained ; 
but  it  is  obliged  to  be  a  combination  in  some 
minority  in  Congress  to  control  or  awe  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  it  may  connect  itself  with  that 
approaching  convention  at  Nashville,  of  which 
the  want  of  a  clearly-defined  object,  and  many 
deplorable  indications,  permit  and  justify  the 
most  unhappy  suspicions.  Connected  or  not, 
each  in  itself,  and  much  more  both  together, 
fall  under  the  ban  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  address,  and  the 
character  of  the  man,  forbid  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  constituted  authorities  to  such  com- 
binations to  control  or  overawe  them.  I  can- 
not surrender.  I  cannot  capitulate.  No  garri- 
son, not  even  the  weakest,  will  surrender  until 
it  sees  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  learns  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  Some  will  not  sur- 
render at  all — will  resist  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
the  last  extremity :  and  that  I  hold  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  in  the  present  crisis.  Sir, 
it  may  be  temperament,  or  it  may  be  reason, 
that  governs  my  resolve ;  but,  be  it  which  it 
may,  I  adhere  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  religious 
conviction,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  this  at- 
tempt to  overawe  us.  It  is  among  the  first  of 
such  attempts,  and  we  should  resist  at  the  he- 
ginning.  All  history  tells  us  that  confederacies 
are  ruined  by  anarchy  among  the-  members, 
rather  than  by  tyranny  in  the  head ;  and  if  this 
threat  connects  itself  with  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention, we  have  the  case  of  anarchy  among 
the  members,  against  which  ten  impi'essive 
numbers  of  The  Federalist  so  prophetically 
warned  us. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  another 
reason  for  joining  all  these  subjects  together  is, 
that  we  are  all  aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  at 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  to  a  dis- 
tracted country.  Certainly  these  are  desirable 
objects,  and  already  near  about  accomplished. 
The  Senator's  own  speech — his  own  frank, 
manly,  noble  speech  delivered  on  this  floor — 
and  for  which  I  thank  him  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart — has  done  much  to  quiet  the  public 
mind — far  more  than  any  hugger-mugger  work 
that  he  could  do  in  a  committee  room,  could 
ever  accomplish.  His  own  great  speech,  and 
the  speeches  of  others — I  name  him  because  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  him — has  already  done 
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the  good  work  of  quieting  the  country.  The 
public  press,  also,  has  done  its  part ;  many  papers 
have  done  nohly — too  many  to  be  enumerated ; 
but  tliere  is  one  which,  from  its  position,  its 
presence  here  among  us,  its  long  standing  and 
wide  circulation,  and  its  risk  of  losing  friends 
in  the  verj  quarter  of  its  greatest  support,  and 
the  firm  stand  which  it  has  taken  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  single  it  out  from  all  the  rest,  and 
entitle  it  to  be  named:  It  is  the  National  Intel- 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  of  com- 
promise. He  says  we  are.all  aiming  at  compro- 
mise, and  seems  to  look  to  the  committee  of 
thirteen  for  the  desirable  work.  Certainly  the 
spirit  of  compromise  is  good;  and  where 
there  is  room  for  it,  the  thing  itself  is  good. 
The  compromises  of  the  constitution  are  good ; 
they  are  fundamental,  permanent,  and  obliga- 
tory upon  us  all.  But  the  little  patch- work  of 
statutory  legislation,  though  dignified  with  the 
name  of  compromise,  and  celebrated  when  they 
are  brought  forth  for  all  the  virtues  of  the  real 
genuine  Brandreth  pills,  yet  in  the  end,  they 
turn  out  to  be  quack  medicines,  and  often  pro- 
duce worse  diseases  then  they  are  intended  to 
cure.  I  have  no  faith  in  such  patch-work.  I 
can  have  none  in  any  thing  that  the  committee 
of  thirteen  shall  produce,  if  it  is  raised.  But  I 
have  faith  in  open,  manly,  responsible  decla- 
rations and  votes,  in  which  every  Senator  speaks 
for  himself  and  stands  for  a  Senator,  baring  his 
heart,  and  letting  the  people  see  what  is  in  it. 
There  is  hugger-mugger  in  that — no  leading  or 
being  led.  A  Senator  stands  for  a  Senator. 
He  counts  one.  He  speaks  for  himself  He 
shows  what  is  in  him.  And  I  fully  believe  that 
if  this  Senate,  at  this  moment,  was  pei-mitted 
to  vote  man  by  man,  on  each  and  every  of  the 
slavery  questions  which  now  disturb  the  coun- 
try, it  would  kill  agitation  so  dead,  by  showing 
there  is  foundation  for  it,  that  human  power 
could  not  resuscitate  it  during  this  generation. 

I  am  for  open  and  independent  voting  upon 
every  point,  and  against  any  concoction  of  a 
committee.  I  am  against  letting  it  be  supposed, 
either  at  home  or  in  Europe,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Union  depends  upon  the  consulta- 
tion of  political  doctors  over  the  sick  body  of  the 
Kepublic.  Its  preservation  is  not  there— nor 
here — in  a  committee  room,  nor  in  this  cham- 
ber, nor  in  the  hands  of  politicians ;  but  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  who  are  at  home  attend- 
ing to  their  own  affairs,  and  who  will  attend  to 
the  public  affairs  also  when  necessary ;  and 
who  know  that  they  themselves  have  enjoyed, 
and  are  enjoying,  more  blessings  under  this 
Union  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  upon 
earth ;  and  who  are  determined  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  have  thf  same  right  to  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  same  equal 
chance  for  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  themselves  have  had.  There  is 
where  the  salvation  of  the  Union  lies,  and  not 
in  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  or  the  incuba- 
tions of  committees. 


_  Let  us  vote  upon  the  measures  before  us,  be- 
ginning with  the  admission  of  California.  Let 
us  vote  her  in.  Let  us  vote,  after  four  months' 
talk.  The  people  who  have  gone  there  have 
done  honor  to  the  American  name.  Starting 
from  a  thousand  points,  and  meeting  as  stran- 
gers far  removed  from  law  or  government,  they 
have  conducted  themselves  with  the  order,  de- 
corum, and  justice,  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  oldest  established  and  best  regu- 
lated community.  They  have  carried  our  insti- 
tutions to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  land — to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  lit  it  up  with  the 
lights  of  religion,  liberty,  and  science — lights 
which  will  shine  across  the  broad  ocean,  and 
illuminate  the  dark  recesses  of  benighted  Asia. 
They  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Would  to  God  that  those  who  landed 
on  the  Rock,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
Eiver,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  crossed  the  stormy  Atlantic  in  search  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  did  so  much 
for  both  in  their  day  and  generation,  could  now 
see  what  has  been  done  in  our  day !  could  look 
down  from  their  celestial  abodes,  and  see  the 
spark  which  they  struck  from  the  flint,  now 
blazing  with  a  light  which  fixes  the  gaze  of  the 
world — see  the  mustard  seed  which  they 
planted,  now  towering  to  the  skies,  and  spread- 
ing its  branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic. With  what  rapture  would  they  welcom'e 
the  Pilgrims  of  California  into  the  family  cir- 
cle, while  we,  their  descendants,  sit  here  in 
angry  debate,  repulsing  our  brethren,  calculat- 
ing the  value  of  the  Union,  and  threatening  to 
rend  it  asunder  if  California  is  admitted ! 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  I  will  thank  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  motion  and  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  motion. 

The  resolutions,  together  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  them,  were  then  read. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  although  far  from 
being  well,  suffering  still  under  the  common 
malady  of  the  times — the  influenza  I  suppose — 
I  feel  myself  called  r  j"  on  to  make  some  reply  to 
a  portion  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I 
'have  to  express  an  unfeignedregret  that  itisnot 
my  fortune  to  concur  in  opinion  with  that  Sen- 
ator, in  reference  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
a  common  object  which  we  both  have  very 
much  at  heart.  My  respect  for  the  ability, 
and  my  deference  to  the  long  service  and  great 
experience  of  that  Senator,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  deep  interest  which  he  takes,  and  in 
which  I  most  heartily  share,  in  the  admission 
of  this  new  State  as  soon  as  practicable,  ren- 
der it  extremely  unpleasant,  and  as  I  think 
unfortunate,  that  we  should  differ  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  a  common  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  on  Priday  last,  and  I 
have  on  various  occasions  stated,  that,  for  one, 
I  was  ready  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia separately,  by  itself,  and  unconnected 
with  any  other  measures,  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  measures.    And  I  stated  on  that  coca- 
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sion  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  I  believed,  as  I  yet  believe,  that  the 
most  speedy  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object 
which  both  he  and  I  have  in  view,  is  by  com- 
bining some  of  these  measures  in  connection 
with  California,  and  by  this  combined  bill  pre- 
senting subjects,  which  I  shall  presently  show 
are  fairly  connected  in  their  nature,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  whole  question  between  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  myself,  is  which  is  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  object.  I  say,  connect  the 
several  measures  together :  he  says  no ;  take 
California  separately  and  alone.  Sir,  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  experiment  could  be  made  with- 
out injury  to  the  public,  that  the  two  modes 
should  be  tested  by  experience,  and  it  would 
then  be  ascertained  whether  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  or  myself  was  correct.  He  has  made 
an  allusion  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  Friday  last, 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  may  arise 
on  the  passage  of  a  bill  alone  for  the  admission 
of  California,  and  he  has  inquired  what  I  had 
in  contemplation  at  the  time  I  made  that  re- 
mark. Mr.  President,  I  had  various  matters  in 
contemplation  at  that  time,  and  one  was  this. 
About  California  we  all  know  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  her  admission,  either  separately  or 
conjointly  with  other  measures  :  We  all  know 
perfectly  well  that  there  are  large  majorities 
ifi  both  Houses  in  favor  of  the  admission  of 
California.  We  know  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  with  reference  to  the 
passage  of  territorial  governments  unconnected 
with  the  Wilmot  proviso.  We  know  that  one 
portion  of  Congress  desire  very  much  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  when  many  members 
comprising  that  portion  are  opposed — some  to 
the  establishment  of  any  governments  at  all 
for  the  territories,  and  many  of  them  to  the 
establishment  of  such  governments  without 
the  introduction  of  the  proviso.  Thus,  whilst 
that  party,  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  own  views,  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
wants,  are  pressing  on  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
for  the  separate  admission  of  California,  they 
are  holding  back  in  reference  to  other  subjects 
equally  important  in  the  great  object  which  I 
trust  animates  the  breasts  of  all — the  great  ob- 
ject of  quiet  and  pacific  action  to  the  country. 
And,  besides,  there  are  those  who  desire  the 
establishment  of  governments  for  the  territories 
without  the  proviso,  but  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  admission  of  California  in  combination 
with  governments  for  the  territories  without 
the  proviso.  I  did  allude  to  other  considera- 
tions, not  likely  to  happen  in  this  House,  but 
which  have  happened,  and  may  again  happen, 
in  the  other  house  of  Congress ;  I  did  allude  to 
what  we  heard  said,  not  in  approbation — far 
from  it — but  with  most  decided  disapprobation 
of  it  on  my  part.  I  did  hear — as  we  know  has 
occurred  once  at  least  on  one  day  during  this 
session — that  if  it  was  attempted  to  force  on  the 
minority  of  that  House,  a  measure  which  is 
unacceptable  to  it,  and  abhorrent  to  its  feelings, 


without  its  association  with  other  objects  in 
view,  that  minority  would  resort,  in  resistance 
of  it,  not,  I  trust,  to  acts  of  violence,  but  to 
those  parliamentary  rules  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding of  which  we  have  had  before  instances 
in  this  country,  and  which  I  myself  witnessed 
forty  years  ago,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  which  we 
know  some  consider  lawful  at  any  time  to  be 
employed.  For  myself,  I  differ  perhaps  from 
most  members  of  this  body,  or  of  any  delibe- 
rative body,  on  this  subject.  I  am  for  the  trial 
of  mind  against  mind,  of  argument  against  ar- 
gument, of  reason  against  reason,  and  when, 
after  such  employment  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties, I  find  myself  in  the  minority,  I  am  for 
submitting  to  the  act  of  the  majority.  I  am 
not  for  resorting  to  adjournments,  calls  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  other  dilatory  proceedings, 
in  order  to  delay  that  which,  if  the  constitution 
has  full  and  fair  operation,  must  inevitably  take 
place.  There  is  great  loss  of  sleep,  with  great 
physical  discomfort,  in  the  one  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, without  any  in  the  other.  But  Whilst 
this  is  my  judgment  of  what  is  proper,  in  delib- 
erative bodies,  other  gentlemen  entertain  dif- 
ferent opinions.  They  think  it  fair  to  employ 
all  the  parliamentary  means  that  are  vested  in 
them  by  the  constitution,  or  by  the  rules  which 
regulate  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  to  de- 
feat, impede,  or  delay  to  any  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  measure  which  they  consider  odious.  I 
repeat,  sir,  I  do  not  justify  such  a  course ;  but 
we  must  take  man  as  he  is,  with  all  his  weak- 
nesses and  infirmities,  and  we  can  never  expect 
to  make  him  as  we  could  wish  him  to  be. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  chosen 
to  characterize  this  measure  with  unfairness  of 
proceeding.  Sir,  if  I  were  disposed  to  retort, 
which  I  am  far  from  doing,  I  could  say  that 
there  had  been  some  nnfairness.in  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  when  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  pending  proposition  was 
to  combine  California,  the  territorial  govern- 
ments for  the  two  proposed  territories,  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  line  of  Texas,  the  fugitive  slave  biU, 
the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  this 
District,  abolition,  and  God  Almighty  knows 
how  many  other  subjects,  which  his  imagination 
depicted  as  contemplated  to  be  introduced  into 
our  omnibus  bill,  and  to  be  considered  in  that 
way.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  no  such  purpose  existed,  and  he 
has  no  right  to  infer  any  purpose  of  the  kind. 
No  longer  ago  than  Friday  last,  when  I  misun- 
derstood my  colleague,  and  supposed  that  his 
object  was  to  combine  this  fugitive  slave  bill 
with  these  measures,  he  rose  at  once  and  dis- 
claimed any  such  intention.  Sir,  nobody  has 
gone  further  in  this  proposed  combination  of 
subjects,  than  the  admission  of  California,  the 
establishment  of  territorial  governments,  and 
— doubting  its  propriety,  as  I  did  on  Friday, 
not  being  absolutely  determined  in  my  own 
mind — adding  to  these  two  measures  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  suitable  boundary  for  Texas,  with 
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the  offer  of  an  equivalent  for  the  surrender  of 
any  title  which  she  might  he  supposed  to  have 
in  the  territory  so  surrendered.    Let  us  look, 
whUst  on  this  subject  of  Texas,  to  another  part 
of  the  Senator's  argument,  and  I  put  it  to  the 
candor  of  the  Senator  to  admit  how  unfair,  how 
improper,  at  least,  it  is  to  suppose  that,  by  such 
a  combination  as  1  have  indicated,  the  result 
would  be  to  give  Texas  a  veto  on  California  ? 
"Who  imagines  that  ?    You  pass  a  bill  with  the 
separate  section  for  the  admission  of  California, 
other  sections  in  the  same  bill  establishing  gov- 
ernments in  the  two  Territories,  and  other  sec- 
tions in  relation  to  the  proposition  to  Texas  for 
the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  making  her  cer- 
tain offers,  and  this  latter  proposition  dependent 
on  the  consent  which  Texas  might,  or  might  not 
give.     But  suppose  Texas  does  not  give  her 
consent,  does  anybody  say  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  bill  would  become  dead,  or  nugatory  ? 
Each  portion  of  the  bUl  is  of  force  and  effect 
according  to  the  object  in  view,  and  each  might 
stand,  although  the  other  portion  of  the  bill 
might  be  rendered  null,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-concurrence  of  Texas  in  any  other  power. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  wrong  to  make 
those  who  might  be  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  California,  and  against  the  establishment  of 
territorial  governments,  or  vice  versa,  vote  on 
such  a  combination — ^that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
combine  them  in  one  bill,  because  they  would 
have  to  vote  against  both,  not  liking  a  portion 
of  the  bill,  or  for  both,  still  disliking  a  portion 
of  the  bill.     And  we  are  told  that  what  the 
wisdom  of  California  suggested  in  her  constitu- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  keeping  of   subjects 
separate  and  distinct — is  thereby  to  be  disre- 
garded.    Now  there  is  very  little  of  practica- 
bility in  this  idea  of  a  total  separation  of  sub- 
jects.    Suppose  you  have  the  California  bill 
alone  before  you ;  is  that  a  single  idea?    There 
is  first  the  admission  of  the  State,  and  secondly 
the  proper  boundaries  of  the  State.    Now  there 
may  be  Senators,  if  you  had  this  single  bill  be- 
fore you,  who  would  say,  we  are  willipg  to 
admit  a  State,  to  be  carved  out  of  this  territory, 
but  we  are  against  the  boundaries  proposed ; 
and  why  not  separate  it  into  two  bills,  one  for 
the  admission  of  the  State,  and  the  other  for 
the  fixation  of  its  limits.    Why,  thus  you  might 
go  on,  cutting  subjects  up  into  as  many  parts 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into,  and 
say  that  each  one  of  them  shall  contain  a  sin- 
gle, an'd  only  a  single,  idea.     Take  the  tariff 
bill.    It  contains  five  hundred  items  usually, 
and  we  have  never  passed  a  tariff  bill,  or  given 
a  vote  upon  it,  without  some  parts  of  it  being 
objectionable  to  some,  or  that  did  not  contain 
items  for  which  some  man  voted  against  his 
judgment,  but  which  he  did  vote  for,  because 
of  other  items  in  the  same  bill.     And  so  with 
the  course  we  propose.    If  we  combine  together 
a  biU  for  the  admission  of  California,  and  for 
governments  for  the  territories,  in  the  first  place 
those  who  opposed  the  combination  may  oppose 
it.    If  it  is  introduced  already  in  the  bill,  it 


may  be  proposed  to  strike  out  what  relates  to 
the  territories ;  or  if  it  is  proposed  that  they 
shall  be  added  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California,  they  can  move  amendments,  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thus  show  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  association  of  the  measures  together. 
But  suppose  the  majority  overrules  them.  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  measures,  and  then  the  final  question 
is  put :  Wni  you  vote  for,  or  against  the  bill  ? 
And  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 
Exactly  what  we  would  do  in  all  human  con- 
cerns. There  is  bad  and  good  mixed  together. 
You  may  vote  against  it  if  you  please  in  toto, 
because  of  the  bad  there  is  in  it,  or  you  may 
vote  for  it,  because  you  approve  of  the  greater 
amount  of  good  there  is  in  it.  The  question  for 
the  time  is,  whether  there  is  more  of  the  good 
than  of  the  bad  in  the  bill;  and  if  the  good 
outweighs  the  bad,  that  wUl  be  a  further  con- 
sideration for  voting  for  the  whole  measure. 

But,  sir,  my  object  now  is  to  show  that 
there  is  a  perfect  connection  between  the  sub- 
jects proposed  to  be  united,  and  I  refer  not  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  charged, 
but  to  the  State  of  California,  territorial  gov- 
ernments for  the  territories,  and  at  most  the 
fixation  of  the  boundary  of  Texas.  Sir,  are 
these  subjects  connected  together,  or  are  they 
not  ?  Let  us  look  at  facts  and  at  history.  Let 
us  appeal  to  the  very  facts  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  himself  insists  ought  to  be  so  in- 
fluential on  our  judgment.  Well,  sir,  Cahfor- 
nia,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  all  were  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  they 
were  ceded  together,  in  association,  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States.  They  were  of  a 
like  grade  of  government  in  Mexico.  All  of 
them  were  provinces ;  none  of  them  were 
States  under  the  Mexican  Republic.  They 
came  here  together,  in  association,  under  the 
treaty  by  which  we  acquired  them.  They  came 
here  at  the  last  session  together,  all  imploring 
the  establishment  of  territorial  governments 
within  their  respective  limits.  It  was  not  done. 
Why  was  it  not  done  ?  The  South  reproaches 
the  North  for  not  doing  it  by  saying,  you  in- 
sisted upon  the  introduction  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso. The  North  reproaches  the  South  by  say- 
ing, you  are  responsible  for  it  by  opposing  the 
Wilmot  proviso. 

Mr.  President,  both  parties  were  wrong,  and 
neither  was  wrong.  They  were  wrong  in  the 
aggregate,  but  not  wrong  separately.  They 
were  wrong  in  the  aggregate,  because  Congress 
failed  to  devise  and  establish  governments, 
which  it  was  called  upon  to  do  by  all  the 
solemn  obligations  of  treaty  stipulations,  and 
all  the  solemn  duties  whch  resulted  from  the 
fact  of  the  acquisition  of  those  territories  by 
this  country.  They  were  not  wrong  separately, 
because,  you  who  contended  for  the  proviso, 
did  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  honestly ;  and  you  who 
opposed  the  proviso,  did  so,  I  have  no  doubt, 
honestly.  It  was  a  case,  therefore,  of  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  opinion  between  two  large 
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parties  in  Oongress ;  and  their  convictions,  their 
consciences,  respectively  restrained  them  from 
yielding  the  one  to  the  views  of  the  other.  No 
reproaches,  therefore,  I  think,  can  justly  be 
made  by  one  party  upon  the  other.  It  was  a 
subject  of  deep  and  profound  regret  that  proper 
governments  were  not  then  devised,  but  it  was 
attributable  solely  to  those  unhappy  divisions 
which  sometimes  exist  in  deliberative  bodies, 
and  prevent  legislation.  But,  sir,  these  terri- 
tories were  all  together — Utah,  California,  and 
New  Mexico.  One  short  year  ago  they  were 
all  territories ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  however 
much  it  may  be  emphasized,  that  California  is 
no  State  yet,  and  she  can  be  no  State  until  she 
has  the  seal  and  sanction  of  the  paramount  au- 
thority which  pervades  all  this  country.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  Congress,  if  it  chooses  to  exer- 
cise the  right,  to  put  down  the  present  State 
government  which  has  been  established  there, 
and  establish  a  territorial  government  there. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  charge  on  a  community 
the  misconduct  or  peculiar  opinions  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  that  community,  but  I  must  say  what 
I  have  been  constrained  to  feel,  that  I  am  pained 
to  see  with  what  contumacy,  with  what  disre- 
gard of  the  allegiance  due  from  the  States,  old 
and  new,  they  sometimes  treat  the  parental  and 
paramount  authority.  And  I  was  lately — ^I 
will  not  say  provoked,  for  the  annoyance  was 
too  slight — somewhat  grieved  at  seeing  some 
letter-writers  from  California  talking  already 
of  breaking  off  from  this  Union,  and  setting  up 
for  themselves.  They  will  venture  on  no  such 
hazardous  experiment  as  that.  If  they  do,  I 
venture  to  say  the  common  authority  of  the 
Union  will  recall  them  to  obedience  and  a  sense 
of  their  duty  very  quickly.  But,  sir,  these 
three  territories,  one  of  which  is  now  called  a 
State,  were  component  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
they  are  now  component  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  in  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  which  speaks  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  California  at  this  moment,  with  her 
mines  of  boundless  extent  of  gold — that  despe- 
rate condition,  that  anarchy  with  which  she  is 
threatened,  that  want  of  law  which  exists,  that 
danger  of  breaking  into  pieces  (for  such  I  be- 
lieve was  the  remark  of  the  honorable  Senator) 
if  there  is  not  some  legislation  here — do  not  all 
these  considerations,  every  one  of  them,  apply 
with  equal  force,  and  ought  they  not  to  receive 
equal  application,  to  the  territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  ?  Why,  in  regard  to  New  Mexico 
especially,  she  is  not  only  at  present  without 
any  government,  except  some  patched-np  mili- 
tary form  of' government,  but  she  is  at  this 
moment  threatened  with  civil  war  with  her 
neighbor  Texas,  and  if  I  were  to  single  out  of 
these  three  Territories,  that  in  regard  to  which 
it  was  the  most  imperative  duty  of  Oongress  at 
once  to  legislate,  I  would  say  it  was  New 
Mexico,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
between  her  and  Texas.  Every  consideration 
derived  from  anarchy,  confusion,  the  want  of 


government,  the  want  of  law,  the  danger  from 
disorder  which  the  Senator  has  arrayed  in  ref- 
erence to  California,  applies  with  full  force  and 
vigor  to  New  Mexico.  Well,  how  does  this 
matter  stand  ?  The  three  sisters  came  here  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress ;  New  Mexico  the 
eldest,  California  next,  and  Utah  the  youngest. 
They  came  here  all  soliciting  territorial  govern- 
ments. Attempts  were  made  to  give  them  all 
territorial  governments,  but  they  failed.  In 
the  mean  time,  Miss  California  has  made  a  run- 
away match  of  it — and  she  has  not  only  done 
that,  but  she  has  taken  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
common  patrimony  of  the  whole  as  she  pleases. 
She  comes  here  now  with  her  two  sisters — the 
one  older  and  the  other  younger — and  cocks  tip 
her  nose,  and  asks  if  you  will  associate  her  with 
those  two  girls,  [laughter.]  Mr.  President,  I 
might  laugh,  if  I  did  not  feel  the  profoundest 
respect  toward  California ;  but,  as  was  asked, 
on  another  memorable  occasion,  "  Te  gods,  on 
what  meat  has  our  Csesar  fed,  that  he  has 
grown  so  great  ?  "  I  believe  the  meat  of  Cali- 
fornia would  seem  to  be  gold ;  for  although  it 
appears  to  abonnd  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
yet  it  is  said  that  they  cannot  carry  on  the 
government  without  some  loan.  I  have  seen 
some  documents  of  late  from  the  legislature  of 
California,  and  I  find  in  one  of  them  a  very 
sensible  report  to  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of 
five  dollars,  which  it  is  said  will  collect  an 
ample  revenue  by  July  next  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  government.  But  is  there  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject — ^which  is  the  establish- 
ment of  governments  for  our  recent  acquisi- 
tions— is  there  not  in  the  fact  of  their  com- 
munity of  existence  heretofore,  and  in  the  com- 
munity of  their  present  existence — is  there  not 
in  the  fact  that  we  propose  government  for  the 
one,  matured,  it  is  true,  in  the  form  of  a  State 
government,  and  for  the  others,  governments 
also  adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  ample 
reason  why  they  should  be  combined  ?  And 
what  is  there,  I  ask,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  offends  the  dignity  of  California,  or  ren- 
ders it  less  to  her  honor  to  be  associated  here- 
after, where  she  has  always  been  associated 
heretofore,  with  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ? 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  endeavored  to  place  himself  behind 
precedent,  and  he  asserted,  that  in  every  in- 
stance of  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  the 
question  of  admission  has  stood  by  itself,  uncon- 
nected with  any  measure  whatever.  Now,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  that  honorable  Senator 
did  not  recollect  the  case  of  the  admission  of 
the  very  State  of  which  he  is  such  an  able  and 
eflScient  Senator.  Why,  sir,  that  State  was  not 
admitted  alone.  Other  subjects  were  connected 
with  the  act  by  which  she  was  admitted.  Here 
it  is: 

"  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  to  form  a  constitutional  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
Union,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
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States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  terri- 
tories." 

And  the  eighth  section  of  the  bill  provides 
expressly,  not  merely  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  territorial  government,  but  a  perma- 
nent, perpetual,  fundamental  law  in  reference 
to  those  other  territories : 

"  That  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
lying  north  of  86°  30'  north  latitude,  not  included 
within  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  pro- 
hibited." 

What  did  we  do  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  ? 
In  1805  two  territorial  governments  were 
established — one  for  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
and  the  other  for  the  territory  of  Louisiana ; 
the  latter  one  embracing  the  very  State  to 
which  this  provision  in  reference  to  slavery 
was  applied.  But  if  I  were  to  open  the  records 
of  this  body,  what  would  they  disclose  ?  Not  a 
territory  and  a  State  combined,  but  two  States, 
as  far  separated  from  each  other  as  possible, 
were  combined  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  bill,  and  by  a  perseverance 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  legislation, 
each  House,  having  disagreed  with  the  other — 
vote  after  vote  was  taken  without  any  practical 
result.  But  they  finally  saw  land,  and  the 
question  was  settled  by  the  Senate  yielding  to 
the  separation  of  the  two  States,  Maine  and 
Missouri,  in  consideration  of  the  introduction 
of  the  free  clause  to  which  I  have  referred. 
But,  if  there  were  no  precedent  in  the  case,  I 
might  very  properly  say  that  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  affairs  would  supply  a  precedent.  There 
is,  I  admit,  no  case  exactly  in  all  points  like  that 
of  California,  and  the  two  territories  adjacent 
to  it,  which  are  seeking  the  establishment  of 
territorial  governments. 

In  most  of  the  cases  to  which  the  honorable 
Senator  has  referred,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  others,  there  was  but  one  single 
Territory  to  be  admitted,  and  that  was  clearly 
defined ;  and  its  muniments  ascertained  by  the 
parent  States.  But  here  we  have  the  subject 
before  us,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  and  to  every 
member  of  this  body,  if  there  is  not  a  connection, 
and  fitness,  and  propriety,  and  sympathy,  in 
the  subjects  themselves,  that  not  only  warrant, 
but  demand  that  you  should  connect  them 
together. 

But,  sir,  see  the  enormity  of  this  proposition. 
I  hope  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
equally  anxious  with  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  admission  of  California. 
I  think  her  admission  has  been  improperly  de- 
layed; it  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  by 
causes  which  we  all  know  and  understand. 
But  not  only  does  the  honorable  Senator  require 
that  this  elder  sister,  who  treats  with  so  much 
contempt  the  other  poor  members  of  her  family 
— not,  only  does  he  require  that  her  superior 
honor  and  dignity  shall  be  recognized,  but  he 


exacts  from  us  that  she  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  alone ;  that  she  shall  not  be  contaminated 
by  any  sort  of  connection  with  her  sisters,  lest 
she  might  contract  some  contagious  and  fatal 
disease.  The  honorable  Senator  is  not  satisfied 
that  she  should  stand  alone,  but  she  must  lead 
off  in  the  dance ;  she  must  precede  all  the 
others.  He  insists  that  it  will  be  treating  her 
with  indignity,  with  contempt,  if  you  take  up 
the  territorial  bills  in  the  first  instance,  and  act 
upon  them  before  you  act  upon  the  question  of 
tlie  admission  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  am  doing  a  less  im- 
prudent thing  in  the  attempt  I  am  making  to 
keep  these  subjects  together,  than  I  am  doing 
in  regard  to  my  personal  condition  in  occupy- 
ing so  much  of  your  time.  If  I  had  supposed 
otherwise,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word.  But, 
sir,  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  first, 
that  California  would  be  more  speedily  ad- 
mitted by  being  connected  with  the  territories 
in  a  common  bill  than  if  it  should  stand  sepa- 
rated from  them :  secondly,  that  there  is  no 
incongruity  in  the  association  of  the  subject ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  according  to  precedents  and 
all  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  precedents, 
not  exactly  like,  but  somewhat  similar  to,  the 
present  case,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  course  which  I  have  proposed. 
And  if  am  right  in  this  view,  I  am  sure  no 
difficulty  need  be  apprehended.  Every  member 
of  this  body  is  desirous  of  restoring  once  more 
peace,  harmony,  and  fraternal  affection  to  this 
distracted  people.  Various  projects  have  been 
suggested  to  accomplish  that  patriotic  object. 
Amongst  them  a  proposition  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  refer  all  the 
subjects  to  one  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Senate,  with  power  to  report  as  that  com- 
mittee may,  upon  consideration,  deem  it  best, 
either  a  separate  or  a  conjoint  measure.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  settle,  if  they 
can,  the  causes  of  difference  which  exist  in  the 
country  by  some  proposition  of  compromise. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  are  very  wise  in 
their  own  estimation,  who  will  reject  all  propo- 
sitions of  compromies,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  compromise  should  not  be  attempted  to 
be  made.  I  go  for  honorable  compromise 
whenever  it  can  be  made.  Life  itself  is  but  a 
compromise  between  death  and  life,  the  struggle 
continuing  throughout  our  whole  existence, 
until  the  Great  Destroyer  finally  triumphs.  All 
legislation,  all  government,  all  society,  is  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  mutual  concession,  polite- 
ness, comity,  courtesy ;  upon  these,  every  thing 
is  based.  I  bow  to  you  to-day  because  you 
bow  to  me.  You  are  respectful  to  me  be- 
cause I  am  respectful  to  you.  Compromise  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  among  the  members  of  a 
republic,  as  of  one  common  familj*.  Compro- 
mises have  this  recommendation,  that  if  you 
concede  any  thing,  you  have  something  con- 
ceded to  you  in  return.  Treaties  are  compro- 
mises made  with  foreign  powers  contrary  to 
what  is  done  in  a  case  like  this.    Here,  if  you 
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concede  any  thing,  it  is  to  your  own  brethren, 
to  your  own  family.  Let  him  who  elevates 
himself  above  humanity,  above  its  weaknesses, 
its  infirmities,  its  wants,  its  necessities,  say,  if 
he  pleases,  I  never  will  compromise,  but  let  no 
one  who  is  not  above  the  frailties  of  our  com- 
mon nature  disdain  compromises. 

Well,  what  does  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Mississippi  propose  ?  Here  is  a  proposition  to 
refer  all  the  subjects  to  a  committee  with  a 
view  to  a  compromise.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  rises  up  and  says  no ;  here  is  one 
subject  that  you  must  not  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee ;  another  Senator  may  rise  up  and  say,  here 
is  another  subject  that  you  must  not  refer; 
and  a  third  may  rise  up  and  say,  here  is  a  third 
subject  that  you  must  not  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  proposition  establishes  a  committee 
the  object  of  which  is  to  compromise  all  the 
differences  that  arise  out  of  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Constitute  your  committee  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  then  take  from  them  the  consid- 
deration  of  one  branch  of  the  subject.  Would 
this  be  right,  sir?  Can  you  not  trust  your 
committee  ?  Whatever  is  done  by  the  commit- 
tee has  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration,  for  confirmation  or  rejection  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  If  they  report  an 
improper  bill,  either  as  a  separate  measure,  or 
a  connected  measure,  you  have  the  controlling 
power.  Will  you  not  allow  the  subject  to  be 
considered,  examined,  determined  upon  by  the 
committee,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
those  to  whom  you  confide  the  great  and  re- 
sponsible duty  ?  Sir,  I  am  done ;  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  so  much,  and  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
Senate  for  occupying  so  much  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  rise  to  set  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  right  in  his  recollection 
about  Missouri.  I  remember  it  well,  and  so 
ought  he,  for  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
her  admission,  for  which  Missouri  was  very 
thankful  to  him.  She  was  admitted  by  joint 
resolution,  and  the  act  from  which  the  Senator 
has  read  was  merely  a  law  authorizing  the 
holding  of  a  convention  pro  forma;  that  is 
all. 

Now,  if  I  had  been  answering  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  might 
have  been  unjust  to  him  to  have  treated  him 
as  proposing  that  all  subjects  connected  with 
slavery  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee ;  for,  in  the  brief  remarks  that  he 
made  the  other  day,  I  believe  he  only  main- 
tained that  the  territorial  governments  should 
be  connected  with  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Califoruia.  But  I  was  not  answering 
him.  I  was  speaking  to  the  motion  which  was 
then  depending,  and  which  motion  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  every  thing  which  I  enumer- 
ated ;  so  broad  that  it  goes  far  beyond  what 
the  Senator  proposed  on  Friday  last,  when  he 
addressed  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  therefore 
claim  his  vote  against  the  motion  upon  his  own 
speech.  He  is  only  in  favor  of  coupling  Cali- 
fornia with  the  territories.    The  motion  on 


which  we  shall  have  to  vote,  and  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  must  cast  his  vote, 
includes  every  thing  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery ;  and  of  those  things  connected 
with  it  which  are  not  enumerated,  there  are  four 
over  which  I  would  give  no  committee  juris- 
diction, either  by  express  reference  or  by  im- 
plied reference.  I  would  give  no  committee 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  I  would 
give  no  committee  jurisdiction  over  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock- 
yards of  the  United  States ;  I  would  give  no 
committee  jurisdiction  over  the  slave-trade  be- 
tween the  States ;  and  I  would  give  no  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  States  of  this  Union.  These  are  four 
subjects  which  disturb  the  country — and  which 
would  be  necessarily  comprehended  on  the  mo- 
tion— over  which  I  would  give  no  committee 
jurisdiction,  and,  on  account  of  which,  I  would 
vote  against  the  whole  motion,  even  if  I  were 
in  favor  of  a  portion ;  and  I  think  now  I  can 
claim  the  vote  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky  himself  against  it. 

Mr.  FooTB.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
motion,  and  I  have  then  a  single  remark  to 
make  in  reference  to  it. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Foote's  motion,  as 
follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  [submitted  by  Mr. 
Bell]  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thir- 
teen, with  instructions  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  maturing  a  scheme  of  compromise  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  pending  questions  growing 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  with  power  to  re- 
port by  bin  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  FooTB.  The  motion  simply  proposes, 
as  has  been  argued  so  successfully  this  morning 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
this  committee  shall  have  power  to  examine 
all  questions  growing  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  mature,  if  they  can,  a  general 
scheme  of  adjustment  and  compromise ;  with 
this  addition,  simply,  that  they  are  authorized 
to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise — either  by  bill 
or  bills,  as  may  to  them  seem  expedient.  There 
is  no  design,  then,  to  connect  necessarily  and 
inevitably  in  one  bill  the  various  subjects  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
making  one  remark,  and  then  of  making  the 
motion  of  which  I  gave  notice  this  morning, 
which  is,  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table, 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  My  object  in  making  this  motion  is  not 
necessarily  to  make  it  a  test  question,  as  to 
whether  any  thing  else  shall  he  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  or 
not,  but  to  get  a  vote  upon  something  practical, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  result.  If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to 
unite  the  California  bill  with  the  territorial 
bills,  it  can  be  done  by  the  Senate,  upon  a  mo- 
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tion  to  that  effect.  Let  the  Senate  declare,  one 
way  or  the  other,  its  determination  upon  that 
point.  Any  Senator  who  desires  to  have  them 
included  in  the  same  bill,  can  move  the  terri- 
torial bills  as  amendments  to  the  California  bill. 
There  is  a  bill  now  pending  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State,  and  there  are  bills  pending 
for  establishing  territorial  governments  in  New 
Mexico  and  Deseret.  And  there  is  a  fugitive 
slave  bill  now  pending.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
appointing  a  committee  to  take  these  bills  into 
their  consideration,  and  bring  them  in  again, 
and  report  them  back  to  the  Senate.  If  it  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  unite  them,  it  can  be 
done  without  sending  them  to  a  committee.  I 
move  that  the  resolution  lie  upon  the  table,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California. 

Mr.  Cass.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  with- 
draw his  motion  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  DotTGtAS.  Certainly,  if  the  honorable 
Senator  will  renew  it. 

Mr.  Cass.  I  have  a  very  few  observations 
to  make  before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  this 
question,  as  it  may  be  considered  a  test  ques- 
tion, in  explanation  of  my  own  views  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  that  has  been 
already  so  well  said  by  others ;  but  before  I 
vote,  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate  how  the 
matter  strikes  my  mind  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  country  is  at  present  placed.  What 
does  it  grow  out  of  ?  We  have  been  here  four 
or  five  months,  and  have  done  practically  noth- 
ing at  all.  We  have  been  going  on  from  worse 
to  worse,  and  how  is  this  deplorable  condition 
to  be  remedied?  So  long  as  every  member 
stands  upon  the  ground  which  he  occupied  at 
first,  with  no  disposition  to  compromise,  God 
alone  knows  where  the  question  is  to  end ;  for 
I  agree  with  every  word  that  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said.  Here  is  a 
proposition  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a 
committee.  An  extended  debate  has  taken 
place  upon  the  question,  and  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  extend  that  discussion.  A  committee 
is  proposed  to  be  raised  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter, and  why  should  we  not  accede  to  the  prop- 
osition, and  refer  all  the  subjects  to  them  for 
consideration  ?  You  will  have  one  chance  the 
more  for  arriving  at  a  favorable  termination, 
without  any  danger  of  injury  being  done. 
Then  why  not  adopt  the  proposition  ?  In  the 
collision  of  minds  among  the  thirteen  men  who 
are  to  compose  the  committee,  some  practical 
plan  of  adjustment  may  be  struck  out.  Why 
conjure  up  evils  that  do  not  exist  ?  Why  talk 
of  indignity  to  California  by  associating  the 
question  of  her  admission  with  other  propo- 
sitions ?  What  is  the  objection  ?  Why,  it  is 
presupposed  that  the  committee  will  bring  in 
a  bill  embracing  all  these  subjects,  and  that 
we  should  necessarily  be '  compelled  to  vote 
upon  them  all  conjointly.  Who  knows  that  ? 
That  is  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  committee 
to  consider.  It  is  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  will  report  one  bill  containing 


the  various  subjects,  or  whether  they  will  re- 
port separate  bills.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
subjects  for  their  consideration,  and  if  they  do 
report  a  general  bill,  it  will  still  be  under  our 
control.  If  the  committee  report  a  bill  em- 
bracing all  the  topics,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  think  that  that  course  is  inexpedient, 
and  that  it  is  essential  that  each  should  be  con- 
sidered separately,  the  whole  matter  will  be  in 
our  control  just  as  well  then  as  now,  and  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  that  question 
when  the  committee  shall  have  reported.  If 
that  is  the  only  practical  objection,  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  As  to  the  admission  of  California, 
it  is  a  foregone  fact.  I  suppose  you  will  not  be 
able  to  find  in  either  House  a  member  who 
will  declare  that  California,  in  his  opinion,  will 
not  be  admitted.  There  are  those  who  object 
to  it,  and,  of  those  who  favor  it,  there  are  some 
who  urge  that  the  proposition  for  her  admis- 
sion should  be  considered  by  itself,  and  some 
others  who  are  for  connecting  that  proposition 
with  other  topics.  But  I  believe  yon  will  not 
find  in  either  House  a  member  who  does  not 
believe  that  California  will  be  admitted,  unless 
prevented  by  a  state  of  feeling  which  I  trust 
will  not  be  exhibited.  I  concur  in  what  has 
been  so  well  said  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
propositions,  if  considered  simultaneously — I 
do  not  say  necessarily  in  the  same  bill — would 
pass  through  both  Houses  more  readily  than  if 
each  were  brought  forward  by  itself.  In  the 
latter  case  the  admission  of  California  might  en- 
counter opposition  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
distinctly  announced,  and  which  can  alone  ren- 
der that  important  measure  doubtful.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  refer  any  or  all  of  the  topics  to 
the  committee,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
because  I  believe  the  committee  can  have  no 
disposition  to  do  wrong,  and  because  the  meas- 
ure will  not  commit  any  member  of  this  body 
to  any  step  that  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  making  one  experiment  more 
to  restore  harmony  to  this  distracted  country. 
After  the  committee  reports,  we  shall  be  just 
as  free  to  act  as  we  are  now ;  not  at  all  bound 
by  any  thing  they  may  do.  One  would  sup- 
pose, to  listen  to  the  objections  we  have  heard, 
that  the  report  of  a  committee  would  carry 
some  binding  force  to  which  we  must  submit. 
I  repeat,  it  is  an  experiment  which,  if  success- 
ful, may  produce  incalculable  benefits,  and  if 
unsuccessful,  places  us  in  no  worse  position  than 
we  are  now. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  concur  entirely  with  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  the 
people  of  California  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  insert  such  prohibition  in  their  constitu- 
tion. This  being  clearly  their  right,  then,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  scheme  of  compromise  that  can 
be  offered  in  relati  onto  California.  I  am  opposed 
to  compromising  a  clear  and  undoubted  right. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to 
postpone,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Aid  then,  on  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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Mr.  FooTE.  I  would  ask  if  the  hour  has 
not  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the  special 
order  ? 

The  Vice  Pkesident.  The  hour  has  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  suppose  that  the  special  order 
was  my  motion  of  the  other  day ;  if  it  be  not, 
I  am  certainly  anxious  to  have  the  motion 
taken  up  and  acted  upon. 

The  VioB  Pkesident.  The  chair  is  informed 
that  the  first  business  in  order  will  be  the  reso- 
lutions submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. If  it  be  not  moved,  the  next  business 
in  order  wiU  be  the  California  message.  If 
that  be  not  moved,  the  next  business  in  order 
will  be  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  regard  to  the  California 
message,  unless  there  is  some  Senator  who  is 
desirous  to  speak  upon  it,  it  may  as  well  be 
laid  on  the  table.  The  same  question  comes 
up  on  the  bill  reported  for  the  admission  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Upham.  I  believe  I  had  the  floor  on 
this  subject  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  ago,  but  I 
have  been  confined  to  my  room  since  then,  and 
am  not  able  to-day  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
I  move  that  it  be  passed  over. 

The  Vice  President.  The  other  subjects 
will  be  considered  as  having  been  passed  over, 
and  the  next  business  in  order  is  the  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  reference 
thereto. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  move  that  subject  be  now 
considered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President,  I  gave,  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Senate  should  mix  up 
nothing  with  this  bill  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  fact,  that  in  the  sixty  years  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  in  the  admission  of 
seventeen  States,  there  has  been  no  example 
of  mixing  up  any  other  matter  with  the  ad- 
mission of  a  State,  but  that  every  one  has  been 
admitted  by  itself,  or,  at  all  events,  in  company 
with  another,  so  that  the  circumstances  were 
equal.  It  was  supposed  that  there  was  some 
error  in  that  statement  of  mine,  and  I  deem  it 
a  very  material  thing,  as  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  now  commence  with  doing  by  a  new 
State  what  is  without  precedent  in  the  annaJs 
of  legislation,  and  which  many  feel  to  be  a 
deep  indignity  to  that  State,  that  I  shall,  by 
reference  to  the  cases  of  admission  of  new  States, 
show  that  such  a  thing  has  never  been  done 
before. 

The  first  of  the  States  which  was  admitted 
was  Vermont.  She  was  admitted  by  the  act 
of  the  1st  of  February,  1791,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  brief  and  simple  than  that  act  of  ad- 
mission.   It  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  ad- 


mission of  the  State  of  Yermont  into  the 
Union  " — a  title  which,  of  itself,  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  thing  being  mixed  up  with  it.  It 
says: 

"  The  State  of  Vermont  having  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  United 
States,  be  it  euacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and 
declared,  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  cue 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  said 
State,  by  the  name  and  style  of  '  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont,' shall  be  received  and  admitted  into  this 
Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  approved  18th  February,  1791. 
(1  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  191.) 

That  is  the  act,  sir,  for  the  admission  of  the 
first  State,  and  its  simplicity  and  unity  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

The  next  was  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Kentucky,  of  the  4th  of  February,  1791.  It 
consents  to  the  formation  of  the  new  State, 
and  provides  that,  "  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1792,"  it  "  shall  be  received  and  admitted  into 
this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  act  embraces 
no  other  subject.  (See  1  Stat,  at  Large,  page 
189.) 

Then  comes  Tennessee.  She  was  admitted 
by  the  act  of  June  1,  1796.  The  act  is  in  the 
briefest  possible  form,  and  contains  no  other 
subject  whatever.  (See  1  Stat,  at  Large,  page 
491.) 

Then  comes  Ohio.  The  act  was  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment, "  and  for  the  admisson  of  such  State 
into  the  Union."  In  this  case,  the  acts  author- 
izing the  people  to  form  a  constitution  and  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union,  were  one  and  the  same.  The  admission 
was  to  take  eflfect  upon  their  complying  with 
the  requirements  set  forth,  and  it  was  therefore 
a  complete  act,  and  contained  nothing  but  what 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  State.  Afterward 
there  was  an  act  passed  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  that  act  declares  the  State 
to  have  become  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
(See  2  Statutes  at  Large,  page  201.)  Neither 
of  these  acts  embraces  any  subject  but  what  re- 
lates to  Ohio,  and  the  making  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  obligatory  upon  her. 

Then  comes  Louisiana.  She  was  admitted 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1812.  That  act  includes 
nothing  that  does  not  relate  to  that  State.  (See 
2  Stat,  at  Large,  page  701.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  did,  but  on  examination  of  it,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  contains  nothing  but  what 
relates  to  the  admission  of  the  State,  and  to 
perfect  that  admission  by  giving  force  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State. 
The  first  section  is,  tliat  Louisiana  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  and 
provides  for  her  admission.  The  next  section 
is  to  give  effect  to  it,  by  allowing  her  one  Kep- 
resentative  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
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The  next  is,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  enforced  there,  and  then  judicial  cir- 
cuits and  sonae  officers  are  provided  for.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  provides  for  perfect- 
ing the  admission,  and  what  would  have  been 
contained  in  an  act  by  itself,  if  it  had  not  been 
joined  to  the  act  of  admission.  In  this  par- 
ticular there  is  a  little  diversity  of  action.  On 
some  occasions,  the  act  which  admits  a  State 
provides  for  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  it  is  all  reserved,  and  put  in  an  act  by 
itself,  and  the  admission  stands  alone. 

Indiana  was  admitted  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  11th  December,  1816.  (See  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  399.)  The  resolution  is  entirely  clear  of  any 
other  matter  than  the  mere  admission. 

Mississippi  was  admitted  by  joint  resolution 
of  10th  December,  1817,  and  it  contains  noth- 
ing besides  the  simple  admission.  (3  Stat,  at 
Large,  p.  472.) 

Illinois  was  admitted  by  the  joint  resolution 
of  3d  December,  1818.  It  contains  nothing 
but  the  simple  admission.  (3  Stat,  at  La/rge, 
p.  436.) 

Alabama  was  admitted  by  joint  resolution 
of  14th  December,  1819.  It  contains  nothing 
but  the  admission.     (3  Stat,  at  La/rge.) 

Maine  was  admitted  by  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1820.  It  is  a  naked  admission — nothing  more. 
(3  Stat,  at  La/rge,  p.  544.) 

Missouri  was  admitted  by  joint  resolution  of 
March  2,  1821.  It  contains  nothing  but  admis- 
sion, and  a  condition  for  the  State  to  perform. 
(3  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  645.) 

This  is  the  case  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clat)  had  supposed  something 
else  was  mixed  up  with  the  act  of  admission ; 
but  it  is  clear  he  confounded  the  act  which  au- 
thorized the  meeting  of  the  convention  to  form 
a  State  constitution,  with  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  itself.  The  joint 
resolution  was  posterior  to  that  time ;  it  was 
passed  the  year  after ;  and  for  that  joint  reso- 
lution the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  whole 
Union,  were  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky himself.  It  is,  that  the  State  should 
comply  with  certain  conditions,  and  upon  a 
certified  copy  of  the  constitution  being  filed  in 
the  Department  of  State,  the  President  should 
by  proclamation  declare  the  admisson  complete, 
and  the  State  to  be  in  the  Union  ;  all  of  which 
was  done,  and  in  fact  occasioned  very  little  de- 
lay, for  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  met 
very  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  passed  an  act  of  compliance,  which  was 
sent  to  the  President,  and  he,  by  proclamation, 
declared  the  State  in  the  Union. 

Michigan  was  admitted  by  the  act  of  the  22d 
January,  1837,  and  it  is  a  naked  admission. 

Iowa  and  Florida  were  admitted  by  the  same 
act  on  the  3d  March,  1845.  The  act  contains 
nothing  that  does  not  relate  to  those  States.  I 
have  the  acts  here,  and  have  looked  over  them, 
and  that  is  the  only  instance  in  which  two 
States  were  coupled  together  in  the  same  bill 


at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  were  put 
together,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  subjects  of 
equal  dignity,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  act 
which  related  to  any  thing  upon  earth  but  them- 
selves and  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Here  is  the  only  exception  up 
to  that  time,  and  that  exception  has  been  over- 
ruled before,  as  I  will  show.  Before  that  time, 
I  say,  it  was  overruled,  since  it  was  before  that 
Arkansas  and  Michigan  were  admitted.  They 
were  before  this  body  at  the  same  time.  Their 
constitutions  were  referred  to  the  several  com- 
mittees at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  re- 
ported upon  in  separate  bills.  They  were  con- 
ducted through  this  chamber,  pari  passu,  but 
they  were  not  put  in  the  same  bill.  It  was 
held  to  be  the  right  of  each  State  to  have  a 
separate  consideration,  and,  that  being  pressed, 
there  was  no  junction  at  all — they  passed  sepa- 
rately. 

Arkansas  was  admitted  by  the  act  of  the 
26th  of  January,  1837.  It  was  a  naked  admis- 
sion.    (See  Stat,  at  La/rge,  p.  144.) 

Texas  was  admitted  by  joint  resolution  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1845,  and  Wisconsin  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1847.  The  act 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  relates  only  to  what 
concerns  the  State,  as  does  the  act  admitting 
"Wisconsin. 

Now,  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  is  a  mere  question  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. Congress  has  written  authority  for 
the  admission  of  States,  and  in  some  cases  the 
duty  becomes  obligatory  upon  Congress  to  ad- 
mit a  new  State.  That  is  the  case  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  under  obligation  or  compact  to  admit 
a  new  State  when  it  shall  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions. That  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Cali- 
fornia. By  our  treaty  with  Mexico,  new  States 
are  to  be  admitted  from  the  acquired  territory 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  That  is  the 
treaty,  sir. 

So  we  have  our  constitutional  authority  and 
a  treaty  obligation  upon  us  for  acting  on  the 
subject.  California  has  fulfilled  every  require- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  entitle  her  to  the 
rank  of  a  State,  and  has  a  population  far  be- 
yond what  has  been  required  from  any  other 
new  State ;  for  while  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  there  at  the  time  her  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  which  would  imply  what  we 
call  a  census  population  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls,  yet  in  all  cases  of  admission 
heretofore,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  result- 
ing in  a  population  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
souls,  according  to  the  census  account,  was 
deemed  sufBcient. 

California  then  has  the  constitution  in  her 
hands,  which  gives  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  undisputed  constitutional  authority  to 
admit  her.  She  has  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in 
her  hands,  which  makes  it  obligatory  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  admit  her 
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when  she  presents  herself  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  treaty.  She  has  done  so.  Here, 
then,  is  the  case  of  a  State — ^the  constitution  in 
cue  hand,  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  the 
other,  and  sixty  years  of  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  Government  in  such  oases  in  her  favor. 
Constitution,  treaty,  and  sixty  years'  practice, 
with  one  single  deviation,  all  in  her  favor. 
And  now,  sir,  it  is  proposed  that  she  shall  be 
made  an  exception,  and  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  being  mixed  up  with  a  subject  of 
which  she  has  washed  her  hands — and  washed 
them  too,  sir,  for  the  precise,  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  preventing  her  admission  from  being 
made  dependent  upon  or  mixed  up  with  any 
such  subjects.  Sir,  this  is  what  she  has  done, 
and  now  to  undertake  to  mix  her  up  with  all 
these  subjects — the  subjects  connected  with 
slavery  in  the  tjnited  States — is,  in  my  opinion, 
wrong  to  her,  and  an  indignity.  Sir,  it  is  an 
indignity  to  her,  and  such  an  indignity  as  goes 
to  rebulie  her,  and  to  tell  her  that  she  has  done 
what  she  ought  not  to  do,  in  undertaking  to 
clear  herself  of  a  subject  which  she  knew  was 
an  annoying  and  distracting  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  which  she  therefore  wanted 
nothing  to  do.  Now,  to  mix  her  up  with  these 
subjects,  after  she  has,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  in  her  constitution,  cleared  herself  from 
them,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  having 
free  admission  here,  is  a  great  indignity  to 
her. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  this  debate  is  to  proceed 
further  now,  I  shall  move  to  lay  the  subject  on 
the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  If  the  vote  is  to  be  taken, 
however,  I  wiR  make  no  such  motion. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  pledge  myself  not 
to  occupy  more  than  five  minutes  of  time. 
Mr.  DioKiNSON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to 
the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, of  the  admission  of  States  heretofore,  I 
can  only  remark,  that  each  of  those  cases  de- 
pended upon  a  particular  state  of  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  of  its  admission.  With 
regard  to  Missouri,  it  was  the  only  State  in 
which  there  was  that  species  of  agitation  and 
division  prevailing  in  this  country  which  un- 
fortunately exists  now  ;  and  in  that  case  only, 
of  the  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  was  a 
course  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  proposed 
adopted.  And  what  was  that  course  ?  In  the 
act  which  was  passed  by  Congress  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union — that  is  to 
say,  authorizing  her  to  form  a  State  constitu- 
tion and  government  for  herself,  and  to  come 
here  for  admission — in  that  very  act  was  in- 
serted a  clause  on  the  subject  of  slavery  north 
and  south  of  the  line  of  86°  30'.  What  was 
done  on  her  final  admission  ?  Upon  her  final 
admission,  it  was  made  to  depend  on  a  con- 
dition relating  to  the  African  population  of  the 
United  States.  Missouri  had  inserted  in  her 
constitution  a  provision  against  the  admission 


within  her  limits  of  free  negroes ;  and  that  oc- 
casioned division  and  agitation  in  Congress. 
Well,  she  was  admitted,  upon  the  condition  that 
she  should,  by  a  solemn  and  eflfective  act  of  her 
Legislature,  declare  that  no  portion  of  her  con- 
stitution should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^in  other 
words,  that  if  free  negroes  had  the  right  by 
the  constitution  of  going  to  Missouri,  that  she 
should  not  exclude  them  under  the  provisions 
of  her  constitution.  Well,  in  order  to  exclude 
any.  legislation  or  action  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  afterward,  the  President  was  authorized 
by  proclamation  to  declare  the  compliance  of 
Missouri  to  the  requirement  made  in  the  reso- 
lution of  admission  ;  and  upon  her  complying 
with  that  requirement,  and  the  President's  pro- 
claiming that  fact,  then,  and  only  then,  was  she 
admitted  into  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  the  Senator  places  himself  behind 
precedents.  I  say,  sir,  that  each  case  of  the 
admission  of  a  State  was  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  over  the  whole  of  them. 
But  here  is  a  great  subject  agitating  and  dis- 
tracting the  cQuntry,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  to  connect 
together  two  or  three  analogous  subjects — per- 
fectly analogous ;  and  the  Senator  gets  up,  and 
intrenching  himself  behind  various  precedents, 
talks  about  the  indignity  to  be  inflicted  upon 
California.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  she 
is  threatened  with  indignity  ?  Suppose  she  is 
admitted,  and  a  territorial  government  estab- 
lished, and  all  in  one  bUl,  California  comes  for- 
ward through  her  representatives  and  is  ad- 
mitted. And  where  is  the  indignity?  We 
have  heard  it  again  and  again  announced,  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms,  that  indignity  was  to 
be  rendered  to  her,  without  any  definition, 
without  any  explanation,  and  without  any 
showing  how  this  indignity  is  to  arise. 

Sir,  I  said  I  would  not  take  up  more  than 
five  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
will  redeem  my  pledge.  The  simple  question 
is,  whether  it  is  an  indignity  or  not  on  Cali- 
fornia to  connect  her  in  a  great  scheme  of  na- 
tional compromise,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
restoration  of  harmony,  peace,  and  concord  to 
this  people  ?  If  there  is  any  indignity  inflicted 
on  her  in  that,  it  is  an  indignity  in  which  the 
whole  country  shares  with  her,  but  which  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend,  from  any  thing 
said,  or  which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Benton.  What,  sir !  California  concur 
in  some  scheme  of  pacification !  California, 
standing  outside  of  the  Union,  a  stranger,  to 
be  associated  as  regards  the  question  of  admis- 
sion, with  other  topics,  in  a  scheme  of  pacifica- 
tion in  which  she  is  to  concur !  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  puts  it  on  the  ground  that  she 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  here  without 
having  the  question  of  her  admission  associated 
with  other  questions,  with  a  view  to  pacifica- 
tion, and  talis  about  California  concurring  in 
1  such  a  proposition  1    Compromise  1     Talk  of 
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California  concurring  in  such  a  proposition ! 
Sir,  she  is  concurring  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
slave  hound  to  a  stake  concurs  in  relation  to 
■what  is  done  to  him.  That  is  the  sense  in 
which  she  concurs.  Sir,  she  has  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  She  is  not  consulted — not  allowed 
to  come  in.  And  is  she  to  be  bound  by  a  gen- 
eral scheme  of  which  she  is  to  be  a  party,  and 
yet  to  have  no  voice  in  it?  I  have' always 
understood,  sir,  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case  it 
takes  thirty — thirty  States — to  make  a  bargain  ; 
and  one  of  the  parties  to  be  hound  by  that  bar- 
gain— the  party  to  be  the  most  hound  by  it,  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  binding — is  to  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  That  party  is  only  to  re- 
ceive the  bonds,  to  acquiesce — to  concur  in 
them,  without  the  power  of  a  negative.  That 
is  the  proposition.  Sir,  it  is  an  indication  of 
w"hat  is  intended.  But  it  is  to  me  an  incompre- 
hensible thing,  that  such  a  proposition  should 
be  made.  It  will  be  inflicting  a  serious  injury 
upon  California,  as  I  have  heretofore  Urged,  if 
you  swell  the  bill  up  with  doubtful  questions, 
some  of  which  are  denied  in  point  of  constitu- 
tionality— some  of  which  are  disputed  on  the 
ground  of  expediency — all  of  which  are  brim- 
ful of  points  of  difficulty.  It  is  an  injury  to 
California,  first- to  be  delayed,  and  next  to  he 
subjected  to  the  contingencies  of  agreement  on 
all  these  points.     That  is  the  injury. 

Sir,  it  is  an  indignity  to  California  to  be 
mixed  up  with  things  that  do  not  belong  to 
her  admission  as  a  State.  If  there  was  another 
State  at  this  moment  ready  to  come  into  the 
Union,  it  would  not  be  an  indignity  to  put  such 
State  into  the  same  bill.  Still  I  say  it  would 
be  wrong.  The  bill  should  rest  upon  its  own 
foundation.  It  should  have  a  sepai'ate.con-- 
sideration.  Each  State  has  a  right,  under  the 
constitution,  tc>  be  admitted  upon  her  own 
merits,  and  each  should  have  a  separate  con- 
sideration. I  will  not  again  go  over  the  sub- 
jects with  which  it  is  proposed  that  California 
shall  be  mixed  up.  God  Almighty  only  knows 
how  many  they  will  be,  under  the  latitudinous, 
boundless  order  given  to  this  committee.  I 
know  not,  sir,  how  many  subjects  there  are  to 
take  cognizance  of,  but  I  intend  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  before  they  go  to  the  committee.  I, 
sir,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  constitu- 
tion, am  of  opinion  that  there  are  very  few 
points  on  which  Congress  has  jurisdiction  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  slavery — very 
few  points ;  and  those  few  arise  out  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution.  And  of  those 
few,  Mr.  President,  in  which  there  is  a  clear 
constitutional  authority  in  Congress  to  inter- 
fere with  the  subject  of  slavery,  there  are  sev- 
eral which  this  Congress  and  all  former  Con- 
gresses have  refused  to  touch — which  I  would 
myself  refuse  to  touch  ;  and  therefore  I  will 
not  delegate  to  any  committee  the  power  to 
touch  them.  I  care  not  what  gentlemen  may 
compose  the  committee.  There  are  subjects,  it 
is  true,  which  may  be  taken  up  by  the  com- 


mittee— ordinary  subjects — in  regard  to  which 
it  will  be  perfectly  immaterial  as  to  how  the 
committee  is  constituted — whether  they  are 
taken  from  either  side  of  the  great  dividing 
line,  or  whether  taken  from  either  of  the  two 
great  political  parties.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  same  in  either  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  drawing  geographical 
lines,  or  party  lines,  in  any  thing  that  the  com- 
mittee has  to  do  upon  the  subject  here.  That 
is  a  point  that  I  will  not  go  into  now,  but  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  do  so  hereafter.  I  come 
back  to  the  main  point ;  and  I  say  that  there 
are  but  few  points  upon  which  Congress  has 
the  right  to  touch  slavery  at  all,  and  of  these 
few  there  are  several — there  are  four  at  least, 
and  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  them — which 
I  would  not  grant  any  committee  the  power  to 
touch. 

For  the  present,  sir,  the  question  is  to  ex- 
empt California  from  the  consideration  of  this 
committee.  Now,  sir,  we  have  debated,  thor- 
oughly debated,  the  subject,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  order,  which  refers  itself  to 
the  chair — whether,  under  an  attempt  of  the 
committee  to  take  cognizance  of  the  subject  of 
California,  a  question  of  order  may  not  be  made 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  under  the  words 
of  this  resolution,  California  is  referred,  and 
that  without  any  debate  on  the  subject.  Sir, 
it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  California,  her  constitution,  is  some- 
thing that  has  grown  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  give 
the  committee  jurisdiction.  I  deny  that  it  has 
grown  out  of  the  Institution  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  or  anywhere  else.  It  has  no 
connection  with  it  at  all ;  and  to  be  forced  into 
violent  conjunction  with  it,  or  to  he  treated 
as  having  been  born  of  slavery,  is  a  thing 
which  I  undertake  to  say  wUl  be  resisted  to 
the  last. 

I  wish,  sir,  to  say  to  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much 
indebted  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  that  the 
act  which  he  quotes  is  a  bOl,  not  for  her  ad- 
mission as  a  State,  hut  a  territorial  bill.  Mis- 
souri was  a  territory  at  the  time  when  the 
compromise  act  of  1820  was  passed.  It  was  as 
a  territory  that  that  act  was  made  applicable 
to  it.  And  what  has  since  taken  place,  has 
illustrated  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  de- 
cision made  by  President  Monroe's  cabinet  at 
the  time,  when  one  of  these  questions  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision,  whether  Congress  had 
jurisdiction  over  slavery  within  the  territories 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  States,  and  to  what 
the  word  "forever"  applied — whether  it  ap- 
plied to  the  territory  while  it  continued  a  ter- 
ritory, or  whether  it  applied  to  the  State  after 
a  State  was  formed.  Their  opinion,  as  we  are 
informed,  was,  that  the  word  "  forever  "  ap- 
plied only  to  the  territory,  and  had  no  applica- 
tion to  a  State  at  all ;  and  that,  sir,  has  been 
the  decision  on  the  part  of  this  identical  terri- 
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tory,  as  I  remarked  to  the  Senate  some  days 
ago,  thus  left  outside  by  the  compromise  act 
of  1820,  when  annexed  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 
From  territorial  soil,  from  which  slavery  was 
forever  excluded,  it  became  State  soil,  and  sub- 
ject to  State  authority,  and  slavery  went  into 
it  instanter,  and  has  been  there  ever  since. 
This  full  and  practical  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  affirmed,  is  the  decision  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana  to  which  the  act  applied  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  quoted,  and 
which  is  called  the  compromise  act. 

But  now  comes  the  act  of  admission  itself, 
and  for  which,  I  again  repeat,  we  were  so  much 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — that 
is,  tliat  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
fundamental  condition,  it  is  contained  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  submitted 
on  the  part  of  said  State  to  Congress,  to  the  fol- 
lowing efltect :  It  shall  not  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  passing  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law 
shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  by  which 
any  of  the  citizens  of  the  other  States  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citi- 
zens are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
TJnited  States;  provided  that  the  Legislature 
of  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall  de- 
clare the  assent  of  said  State,  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
or  before  the  fourth  Monday  of  November 
next,  an  authenticated  copy  of  said  act ;  where- 
upon, and  without  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  State 
into  the  Union  shall  be  considered  as  complete. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  provision  of  the 
act,  sir.  I  was  here  at  the  time — I  was  con- 
temporary with  these  proceedings,  aud  had  oc- 
casion to  admire  the  manner  in  which  superior 
minds  could  remove  apparent  obstacles.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  like  the  case  of  Columbus 
making  the  egg  stand  on  its  end.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  resisted — 
great  resistance  was  made  to  her  admission, 
which  seemed  to  divide  the  whole  Union,  and 
from  which  fearful  consequences  were  appre- 
hended. At  that  time  the  point  of  admission 
hung  upon  this,  that  by  the  clause  in  the  Mis- 
souri constitution,  which  is  here  particularized, 
free  negroes  were  prohibited  from  coming  into 
the  State.  That  was  the  clause.  The  objec- 
tion was,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  be  the  cause 
of  difficulty  between  the  States;  because  in 
many  of  the  States  now,  and  perhaps  in  all  of 
them  once,  free  negroes  had  the  privileges  of 
citizens.  Tliat  was  the  objection.  The  answer 
to  that  was,  that  if  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  that  would  come  into 
opposition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  upon  that  point,  it  would  be  null  and 
void ;  and  every  authority  in  the  State — every 


judge  in  the  State,  every  executive  officer — was 
under  oath  to  disregard  whatever  might  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  clear  case,  sir,  and  so  repre- 
sented and  argued  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  not 
satisfactory. 

On  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  case  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
committee  brought  in  a  declaration — ^it  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  declaration — that 
gave  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and 
to  all  the  authorities  of  Missouri  who  have  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  their  hands,  that  they 
should  not  permit  any  constitutional  provision 
of  Missouri  to  interfere  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  would  perform  their  duty  under  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  if  they  found 
any  thing  in  the  State  constitution  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  hold  it  to  be  imperative  upon  them  to 
maintain  the  latter,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  would  not  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — that  is  all.  Now,  this  case  of 
Missouri  is  affirmed  by  the  practice  of  sixty 
years'  legislation  in  regard  to  the  same  subject. 
But  I  do  not  rest  upon  precedent  alone — that 
is  a  lawyer  business.  It  belongs  to  form.  It 
belongs  to  a  case-hunting  lawyer  to  search  the 
files  for  precedents.  I  do  not  go  by  precedent, 
except  as  it  illustrates  the  case  in  hand.  I  go 
by  reason  rather  than  precedent.  I  require 
these  things  to  have  a  separate  consideration ; 
and  I  refer  to  over  sixty  years  of  legislation, 
not  as  a  precedent  to  govern  this  body,  but  as 
an  example  to  show  what  has  been  deemed 
proper  by  every  Congress  that  has  preceded 
us.    That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Dayton.  I  am  opposed,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  proposition,  and  though  «ot  intending  to 
discuss  it  at  all,  yet  as  this  proposition  has  had 
very  little  discussion,  as  compared  with  the 
general  questions  which  have  been  discussed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  country,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  a  few  words.  The  distinct 
question  now  is,  to  refer  California,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  matters,  to  this  committee,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  unite  in  some  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  for  the  compromise  of  all  the 
pending  questions  in  regard  to  slavery.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  Senate, 
and  to  submit  it  to  the  country,  whether,  in 
this  matter  of  referring  California,  it  is  not  an 
act  of  indignity  to  her — whether  you  are  not 
doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  her  ?  I  submit  to 
the  members  of  this  body  now,  whether  there 
is  the  slightest  doubt  that  California  will  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  standing  alone  ?  Has 
it  not  been  said  again  and  again  on  all  sides  of 
this  chamber,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  that  California 
wiU  come  into  this  Union ;  that  she  has  a  right 
to  come  here ;  and  that  she  wiU  be  admitted 
by  a  large  majority  ?  Why  then  is  it,  I  ask 
again,  that  she  is  to  be  sent  back  to  this  com- 
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mittee  of  conference,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
using  her  with  a  view  to  making  more  palata- 
ble some  more  objectionable  proposition  ?  You 
take  the  hazard,  by  referring  California,  of  de- 
feating her  admission,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  bring  something  in  along  with  her — she 
serving  as  a  sugar-plum  to  sweeten  the  dose, 
that  you  may  swallow  them  all  together.  I 
ask  now,  with  very  great  respect  to  gentlemen 
of  all  opinions  in  this  chamber,  whether  it  is 
just  to  California  to  place  her  in  this  peculiar 
position  ?  She  has  a  certain  class  of  rights — 
not  legal  perhaps — which  we  are  bound  to  rec- 
ognize ;  and  when  we  use  her,  not  in  matters 
connected  with  her  own  advantage,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  subserving  the  interests  of 
party,  I  submit,  with  great  respect,  that  we 
commit  an  injustice  upon  her.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  this  reference  of  California  to  this 
committee,  and  bringing  her  back  here  ton- 
nected  with  bills  for  territorial  governments 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary,  will 
tend  to  hazard  to  some  extent  her  admission, 
or  if  not  to  hazard  her  admission,  at  least  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  votes  which  would  be 
given  for  that  admission  ?  Is  she  not  now,  I 
submit,  kept  back  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  the  dose,  and  making  it  more  palat- 
able to  a  majority  of  this  body  ?  This,  I  sub- 
mit very  respectfully,  is  what  strikes  me  as  ob- 
vious on  the  face  of  this  matter.  If  it  is  un- 
just to  California,  is  it  not  equally  unjust  to  us, 
who  desire  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  you  send  her  to  your  committee  of 
conference  ?  They  will  take  the  question  of 
her  admission  into  consideration,  and  connect 
it  with  other  matters,  making  the  whole  bill 
obnoxious  to  us,  as  would  be  any  bill  of  such 
a  character,  whereby  we  are  compelled  to  vote 
against  California.  It  is  not  only  unjust  to 
California,  but  unjust  to  the  members  of  this 
body  who  are  disposed  to  vote  for  her  admis- 
sion standing  alone.  It  is,  I  think,  a  false  prin- 
ciple of  legislation.  It  is  wrong  in  itself.  Here 
is  one  matter  conceded  to  be  a  clear  question  of 
right.  The  parties  are  here  making  claim  at 
our  hands  for  admission,  which  we  refuse ;  and 
here  are  other  matters  more  doubtful  in  their 
character.  Hence  it  is  proposed  to  go  to  log- 
rolling a  little,  and  see  if  they  may  not  all  be 
brought  in  together.  I  have  no  wish  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  with  great  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  that  the  question  ef  the  admission  of 
California  should  be  considered  by  itself.  She 
has  rights  of  her  own.  If  she  is  entitled  to 
admission,  let  us  admit  her ;  if  she  is  not,  let 
us  keep  her  out ;  but  do  not  let  us  trammel 
California,  by  connecting  her  with  other  sub- 
jects, so  that  we  cannot  vote  for  her  admission 
without  doing  her  injustice.  I  am  opposed  to 
such  a  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  intend,  sir,  to  detain  the 
Senate  with  any  protracted  remarks,  but  merely 
to  appeal  to  gentlemen  to  let  the  vote  be  taken. 
Sir,  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 


sey would  not  be  so  exceedingly  desirous  of 
admitting  California  instantly,  promptly,  and 
without  a  moment's  delay,  had  there  not  been 
a  clause  in  her  constitution  prohibiting  slavery. 
I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  when  we  tried  here, 
time  and  again,  to  give  this  very  California  a 
government  that  would  protect  the  rights  of 
her  citizens — that  would  afford  the  means  of 
punishing  crime  and  preserving  order — that 
honorable  Senator,  with  others,  resisted  every 
effort  that  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Why, 
sir  ?  Because  there  was  not  a  clause  introduced 
prohibiting  slavery.  Those  gentlemen,  then, 
had  no  such  great  desire  to  protect  that  people, 
or  to  put  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  un- 
less they  could  get  a  provision  which  they  knew 
involved  what  is  calculated  to  distract  and  di- 
vide the  country,  to  the  extent  almost  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  itself.  And  the 
consequence  was,  that  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  all  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico, 
had  no  government  and  no  laws,  except  such 
as  were  found  existing  there  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition.  In  that  state  of  things,  California 
set  about  forming  a  constitution  for  herself — 
whether  stimulated  to  it  or  not,  is  not  for  me 
to  say — she  set  about  establishing  a  State  gov- 
ernment for  herself,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.  In  her  anxiety  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  herself,  and  to  preserve  peace 
in  that  country,  to  which  emigration  is  so 
rapidly  flowing,  she  thought  proper  to  form  a 
constitution.  Well,  sir,  the  constitution  formed 
in  that  way — in  that  irregular  way,  as  even  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  bound  to  admit — is 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  California  may  be  received  into 
the  Union.  And  we  are  told,  that  in  making 
an  effort  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  property, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to 
California.  Now,  sir,  I  was  here  when  Mis- 
souri was  admitted.  I  know  very  well  that  it 
was  considered  not  a  party  measure,  hut  as  a 
very  favorable  indication  that  Congress  gave  of 
a  willingness  to  bring  her  in  without  delay,  by 
requiring  her  assent  to  a  particular  provision 
that  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  but  her  Senators  did  not  take  their 
seats  until  after  this  assent  was  given. 

But  we  are  told  that  California  is  a  State. 
Well,  if  she  is  a  State,  what  are  we  debatiug 
about  ?  If  she  comes  here  with  all  the  rights 
of  a  State,  there  is  no  further  question  about 
the  matter.  No,  sir;  she  is  but  a  territory; 
and  a  territory  she  must  remain  until  we,  by 
our  action,  bring  her  into  the  confederacy  of 
States.  California,  in  forming  her  constitution, 
has  done — what  ?  Has  she  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  always  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  entitle  a  new  State  to  come 
into  the  Union  ?  Will  gentlemen  tell  me  that 
they  are  prepared  to  relinquish  all  the  territory 
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of  California  ?  Will  they  tell  me  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain  ?  And  where  is  the  guarantee  that  it 
is  not  surrendered  the  moment  you  admit  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  ?'  Heretofore  such  guar- 
antees have  always  been  introduced  into  the 
compact  that  we  have  formed  with  a  new  State 
when  seeking  for  admission.  Instructions  have 
been  always  given  to  the  territory,  that  when 
she  held  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  constitution,  these  stipulations  should  be 
introduced :  that  all  navigable  streams  should 
be  open  forever  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  State  should  not  impose 
tolls.  Another  was,  that  the  territory  of  the 
State  should  be  given  up — that  'the  public  do- 
main should  be  secured  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  State  herself. 
New  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory. Where  is  there  any  such  relinquishment 
in  the  constitution  of  California  ?  Do  you  iind 
it  anywhere  ?  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  such  relin- 
quishment on  its  part.  And  will  any  Senator, 
who  is  a  lawyer,  and  who  understands  the  force 
of  terms,  teU  me  that  miless  there  is  some  such 
relinquishment,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  lose  the  domain  the  moment 
the  territory  becomes  a  State,  if  such  new  State 
should  think  proper  to  claim  all  the  territory 
within  her  limits  ?  Ai-e  not  these  considera- 
tions sufficient  to  induce  the  Senate  to  pause 
before  they  act  upon  the  subject,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  is  not  proper  to  send  the  subject  to 
a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investi- 
gate, and  see  if  some  mode  of  proceeding  can- 
not be  adopted  by  which  this  omission  may  be 
remedied — ^by  which  the  evil  that  will  be  in- 
flicted upon  us,  if  California  be  admitted  with- 
out some  such  provision,  may  be  averted? 
And  I  tell  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that 
he  is  entirely  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  that 
every  Senator  on  this  floor  is  ready  and  willing 
to  permit  the  State  of  California  to  come  in  in- 
stantly— if  he  supposes  that  every  Senator  on 
this  floor  is  wflling  to  acknowledge  that  Cali- 
fornia must  and  will  come  in  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  Sir,  the  honorable  Senator,  if 
he  supposes  this,  will  flnd  himself  mistaken ; 
he  will  find  that  unless  some  mode  be  devised, 
that  will  render  it  agreeable  to  gentlemen  to 
admit  California,  as  a  separate  question,  as  a 
matter  disconnected  with  all  others,  to  induce 
them  to  waive  their  objections  to  these  unez- 
ampled  irregularities,  which  there  is  an  almost 
absolute  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  discountenance  —  unless  some  such 
thing  is  done,  California  cannot  come  in ;  for 
let  the  intelligence  be  spread  before  the  conn- 
try — not  before  one  section  only,  but  before 
the  whole  country — ^let  it  be  understood  in  New 
England,  that  we  are  to  lose  our  domain  there ; 
that  we  have  ascertained  that  California,  if  she 
chooses  to  grasp  it,  has  it  in  her  power  to  do 
so ;  that  it  is  to  go  out  of  our  hands ;  and  that 
we  shall  have  no  means  of  getting  it  back,  un- 
less she  voluntarily  surrenders  it — let  this  be 


understood,  and  rest  assured,  that  even  that 
section  of  the  country  will  'not  justify  or  ap- 
prove the  admission  of  California  tinder  such 
circumstances. 

Well,  where  is  the  great  evil,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  send  California  back,  as 
Missouri  was  sent  back?  We  are  told,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  the  truth,  that  the  people  in 
California  are  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy ; 
that  they  cannot  move  along ;  that  they  can- 
not get  funds  to  support  their  government; 
that  one  portion  of  the  territory  is  arrayed 
against  the  other ;  that  San  Diego  is  arrayed 
against  San  Francisco.  And,  by  the  by,  all  that 
portion  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  San 
Francisco  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
State  government.  They  were  anxious  for  a 
territorial  government ;  and  in  that  they 
showed  their  good  sense ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
a  territorial  government,  properly  organized, 
would  have  been  much  better  for  them,  for 
some  years  to  come,  than  any  State  govern- 
ment they  could  possibly  establish.  I  have  no 
question  of  that. 

My  object  in  rising,  sir,  was  to  say,  that 
while  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  this  distracting 
question  settled  on  some  reasonable  basis,  one 
that  can  be  acquiesced  in  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Union ;  while  I  am  anxious  to  see  fraternal 
relations  and  harmony  restored;  and  while, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  objects,  I 
would  be  disposed  to  yield  every  thing  that  I 
could  yield  consistently  with  my  duty  to  my 
constituents  and  to  the  country ;  while  I  would 
be  disposed,  I  say,  to  yield  every  thing  that  I 
could  yield  under  the  oath  that  I  have  taken 
to  sustain  the  constitution,  and  consistently 
With  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  people  whom  I 
represent,  and  the  country  generally,  I  shall  not 
be  driven  by  any  kind  of  proceedings  to  adopt 
a  course  which  I  believe,  if  persevered  in,  will 
neither  be  beneflcial  to  the  country  nor  put  an 
end  to  these  agitations,  but  which  would  un- 
doubtedly augment  them ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  would  go  on  from  day  to  day  in- 
creasing, and  continually  becoming  worse  and 
worse. 

When  you  come  upon  the  question,  you  will 
probably  get  a  majority  to  act  upon  this  ques- 
tion alone,  and  determine  to  do  nothing  in  ref- 
erence to  the  other  questions,  but  leave  them 
open  to  be  acted  upon  for  political  or  other 
purposes.  But,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  if  gentlemen 
attempt  to  interfere  with  our  rights,  there  wiU 
be  no  division  among  us  in  the  controversy. 
When  every  one  feels,  as  he  should  feel,  that  his 
rights  have  been  set  at  naught — that  insult  and 
injustice  have  been  heaped  upon  him — they  will 
stand  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  defiance 
of  what  they  honestly  believe  to  be  oppression. 
Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  things?  Are  they  prepared  to  goad 
the  southern  people  almost  to  desperation? 
We  are  'willing  to  bear  with  oppressions  as 
long  as  possible ;  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded 
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or  expected  of  us,  and  even  more,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  Union ;  but  they  must  not  drive 
us  to  extremities,  or  they  will  find  themselves 
at  that  point  when  they  will  be  compelled  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  few  men  perhaps  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  Union  than  myself;  few 
men  have  manifested,  on  every  occasion  where 
the  opportunity  was  presented  to  show  it,  a 
stronger  desire  to  maintain  every  principle  that 
binds  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  together. 
I  never  lent  myself  to  any  of  the  wild  schemes 
that  were  got  up  some  years  ago ;  I  consid- 
ered them  visionary  and  unnecessary,  and  in 
some  degree  dangerous ;  and  therefore  I  made 
all  the  opposition  to  them  I  could,  notwith- 
standing the  action  that  was  attempted  by 
gentlemen,  whose  motives  I*  respected,  but 
whose  course  I  deprecated,  and  would  not 
sustain. 

I  had  no  design,  Mr.  President,  of  detaining 
the  Senate  when  I  rose  to  speak ;  but  I  must 
add,  that  I  trust  in  God  that  there  will  he 
patriotism,  good  sense,  and  fraternal  feeling 
enough  in  this  body,  to  enable  it  to  act  upon 
these  great  and  distracting  questions  in  such  a 
way  as  will  restore  harmony  and  peace  to  the 
country.  "We  have  been  told  at  times,  by 
various  gentlemen,  of  the  glory,  the  power,  the 
magnifloence  of  this  country ;  and  I  feel  the 
truth  of  all  these  glowing  descriptions  as  an 
American ;  and  I  feel  also  that  we  are  des- 
tined, if  we  can  avoid  internal  dissensions,  to 
become  the  greatest  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  but  in  order  to  this,  we  must  preserve 
peace  at  home— peace  at  home.  "We  have 
nothing  at  all  to  fear  from  abroad.  It  is  our 
internal  dissensions,  our  internal  bickerings 
and  strife,  got  up  in  some  instances  by  unprinci- 
pled politicians,  to  advance  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  carried  forward  through  the  medium 
of  miserable  fanatics,  that  are  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day,  that  is  leading  to  re- 
sults of  which  God  only  knows  the  end.  I 
hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  avert  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  efforts  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  save  this  glo- 
rious Union  from  sectional  division,  and  fulfil 
the  destiny  which  I  have  no  doubt  awaits  us. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  are  of  such  a  character,  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 
Upon  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  to  create 
a  committee  to  consider  the  questions  at  issue, 
he  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  California.  And,  sir, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  It  would  be  much  better 
to  defer  that  discussion  until  we  get  the  bill  up, 
or  rather  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of 
California.  I  feel  bound,  sir,  to  say,  that  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
fact  which  he  asserts,  that  if  the  present  bill  for 
the  admission  be  adopted,  the  public  domain 
of  that  country  will  not  belong  to  this  Govern- 
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ment.  But,  sir,  he  is  mistaken  entirely,  for  my 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California  is  in  the 
usual  form.  It  is  framed  on  the  same  principle 
that  bills  for  the  admission  of  States  hereto- 
fore have  been  framed,  and  the  Senator  will 
find,  upon  examination,  that  it  is  an  exact  tran- 
script of  two  or  three  of  the  bills  that  have 
been  presented  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  this  Union.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  com- 
pacts of  which  he  speaks.  Those  compacts 
are  not  generally  parts  of  bills  admitting  new 
States  into  the  Union.  They  have  been  gen- 
erally separate  bills,  passed  at  different  times. 
They  were  matters  of  compact,  not  generally 
embraced  in  the  same  bill ;  and  the  one  refer- 
ring to  my  own  State  was  not  a  part  of  the  biU 
admitting  my  own  State.  Hence  my  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared, when  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia comes  up  for  consideration,  to  vindicate 
it  against  any  charges  which  may  be  made.  I 
think  that  the  turn  this  discussion  has  taken 
ought  to  admonish  us  at  once  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California,  which  is  a  practical  question. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  if  he  is  aware  that  any  new  State 
having  public  lands  within  her  limits,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  until  the  government, 
or  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  State, 
had  entered  into  a  formal  compact  to  cede  the 
public  domain  to  the  General  Government  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  fully  proves  the  propriety  of  the 
motion  which  I  am  about  to  make.  If  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  I  am  pre- 
pared then  to  vindicate  it  from  all  the  charges 
that  may  be  brought  against  it.  I  desire  to 
have  a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  upon  the  hill  itself.  And,  sir,  if  I  can- 
not show  that  the  bill  is  precisely  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  not  one  of  the  objections  really 
exists  which  Senators  advance,  I  will  offer 
amendments  myself  that  will  obviate  those  ob- 
jections, so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
even  criticisms  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  PooTB.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
allow  me  to  say  one  word  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly,  if  it  is  by  way  of 
suggestion. 

Mr.  FooTF.  I  would  state  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, immediate  action  upon  the  resolution  I 
had  the  honor  to  offer  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  objection  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this  com- 
mittee will  be  raised,  probably,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  Senator  can  then  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  his  bill — a  motion 
which  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  sustain.  I 
know  that  gentlemen  here  are  desirous  of  vot- 
ing upon  the  question,  and  having  the  propo- 
sition immediately  before  us.  Let  us  raise  this 
committee  without  any  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Douglas.  As  I  have  said,  the  whole 
merits  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 
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nia  can  be  discussed  on  this  resolution,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  discussion  is  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. My  object  in  rising  was  simply  to 
state  that  when  the  California  bill  came  up,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  show  that  it  was  framed 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be.  If  I  do 
not  show  this,  I  wiU  oflfer  an  amendment,  as  I 
before  said,  to  obviate  any  objections  that  may 
be  made.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill  Senators 
will  be  at  liberty  to  offer  any  amendments  they 
may  deem  proper.  The  bill  must  go  through 
the  ordinary  stages  before  it  is  passed,  and 
there  may  be  some  alterations  to  be  made  in 
it;  for  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is 
perfect;  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  contains  no 
errors ;  every  bill  is  liable  to  them.  And  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  test  vote  on  this 
question  of  raising  a  committee  at  this  time,  I 
move  that  the  question  of  raising  this  com- 
mittee lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Will  the  Senator  withdraw 
his  motion  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  have  a  very  few  words  to 
Bay,  sir.  When  the  question  of  raising  this 
committee  was  before  the  Senate  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago,  I  said  to  the  Senate,  that,  al- 
though I  did  not  perceive  that  any  considerable 
good  was  likely  to  result  from  this  proposed 
measure,  yet  if  it  was  desired  by  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Senate,  and  especially  those 
who  have  taken  a  lead  on  the  subject,  (the 
honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  and  others,) 
that  such  a  committee  should  be  raised,  I  should 
not  oppose  the  motion.  I  suppose  that  it 
would  hardly  have  had  much  opposition  In  the 
Senate,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Mississippi  has  used  a  phrase, 
or  prescribed  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  his  reso- 
lution, calculated  to  alarm  in  a  measure  some 
Senators.  The  histruction,  according  to  his 
resolution,  is,  that  the  committee  shall  mature 
some  scheme  of  compromise.  Well,  probably 
this  word  scheme  created  some  little  appre- 
hension. 

Mr.  FooTE.  That  is  not  the  phraseology  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  am  quite  certain  it  is,  sir ; 
let  the  resolution  bo  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

"That  the  resolutions  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  thirteen,  with  instructions  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  a  scheme 
of  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  all  pending 
questions  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
with  the  right  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Webstee.  Not  that  I  suppose  a  mean- 
ing was  intended  to  be  attached  correspondent 
to  the  plirase,  or  that  it  was  to  be  taken  in  a 
strict  sense ;  but  as  I  have  said,  taken  in  this 
sense,  the  resolution  has  given  rise  to  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  Senators ;  and  I  am  free  to  say, 
if  it  is  to  be  taken  in  that  sense,  I  shall  not 
agree  to  it  in  any  way  whatever ;  because  it 


seems  to  imply,  or  might  imply — I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  such  is  its  purpose — that  something 
is  to  be  compromised  away — something  that  is 
of  importance  to  the  country ;  and  as  we  are 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  the  country,  this 
should  not  occur.  Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  unite 
with  those  Senators  who  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  discussion,  and  also  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Senate,  and  allow  the  committee  to  be 
appointed,  so  far  as  by  my  vote  it  can  be  ap- 
pointed ;  but  to  avoid  all  possible  misapprehen- 
sion hereafter,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  not 
commit  myself,  and  do  not  now  commit  my- 
self, to  support  any  measure  which  shall  make 
the  admission  of  California  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  any  other  proposition  whatever.  I 
wish  to  say  one  other  thing,  sir.  The  honor- 
able member  ifom.  Kentucky  yesterday  ob- 
served, that  the  subjects  which  he  regarded 
or  supposed  proper  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider, were  the  admission  of  California,  provi- 
sion for  the  government  of  the  territories,  and 
the  question  of  the  boundary  of  Texas.  Now, 
I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Texas  is  a  question  which  will  necessa- 
rily call  for  much  examination,  and  probably 
bring  on  much  discussion;  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate. 

One  word  further,  sir.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  importance  of  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us,  take  it  either  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
greatly  overrated — very  much  overrated.  Mr. 
President,  the  honorable  gentlemen  before  me, 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  de- 
sires to  bring  up  his  bUl — his  clean  bill — for 
the  admission  of  California,  and  I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  it.  But,  then,  if  this  bill  were  now 
before  us,  the  member  himself  must  see,  and 
all  the  Senate  must  see,  that  it  would  be  quite 
competent  for  any  gentleman,  wishing  to  unite 
the  question  of  |California,  and  the  question  of 
the  territories,  to  move  to  insert  territorial 
governments  on  the  bill,  and  you  would  thus 
raise  the  same  question.  Well,  if  this  com- 
mittee bring  in  a  combined  bill,  any  member 
of  the  Senate  may  move  to  strike  out  the  terri- 
torial portions  of  the  bill,  and  take  a  vote  for 
the  admission  of  California  alone — so  that, 
after  all,  we  arrive  at  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  in  one  way  just  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  We  cannot  avoid  the  question  of 
its  separation  and  of  the  combination  any  way. 
It  must  come  up,  and  must  come  up  in  any 
way  that  we  proceed.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  of  much  importance,  nor  indeed  of  any 
considerable  importance,  because  it  stands  upon 
the  ground  of  appointiifg  a  general  committee 
to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  to  allay  the 
existing  agitation  and  to  satisfy  all  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  proceeding  in  ordinary 
c^ses.  I  have  no  objection ;  something  good 
may  come  out  of  it.  They  may  express  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  much,  if  it  should  in 
any  degree,  facilitate  the  settlement  of  these 
questions.  We  have  got  a  question  now  upon 
which  to  take  the  votes  of  the  Senate,  and  see 
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what  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  the  separate  or  cutnbined  considera- 
tion of  these  questions.  I  make  tliese  remarks 
merely  to  prevent  any  unjust  inference  that 
may  be  drawn  from  my  vote,  for  I  shall  feel 
bound  to  support  any  measure,  as  I  have  said, 
which  shall  make  the  admission  of  California 
independent  of  any  other  measure. 

One  word  more,  and  I  take  my  seat.  We 
are  acting  under  discretionary  power,  devolved 
on  us  by  the  constitution,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  which  we  have  entered  into  stipulations 
with  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  1848. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  advance  us  toward  a 
conclusion,  to  set  up  at  present  any  rights  of 
California.  Nor  do  I  tliink,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  advances  us  toward  that  just  conclusion  at 
all,  by  indulging  in  criminatory  remarks  upon 
the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, without  any  previous  authority  derived 
from  this  Government. 

The  facts  are  before  us.  The  case  is  before 
us.  The  constitution  of  California  is  before  us. 
We  are  by  the  treaty  to  exercise  our  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  time  of  admitting  her.  When 
she  comes  with  her  constitution  in  conformity 
with  the  requsitions  of  our  constitution,  and  as 
she  has  undoubtedly  the  requisite  number  of  in- 
habitants that  will  constitute  her  a  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  Government  in  cases  of 
a  similar  character  heretofore  arising,  I  am  pre- 
pared, in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  which 
devolves  upon  me  as  a  member  of  this  body,  to 
admit  her  as  a  State ;  and  in  voting  for  this 
committee,  I  repeat  here,  that  I  do  it  out  of 
deference  to  the  leading  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  discussion,  and  who  have 
brought  forward  these  resolutions — ^particularly 
the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee — 
rather  than  from  being  sanguine  of  any  benefit 
to  arise  from  it. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  rise  simply  to  make  a  remark 
with  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  my  mo- 
tion. It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  tliat  I  sub- 
mitted a  new  motion  in  a  different  form  upon 
this  subject;  therefore  it  has  happened  that, 
with  reference  to  this  motion,  I  forgot  its  par- 
ticular terms.  But  I  would  say,  that  if  any 
one  has  felt  alarm  concerning  it — if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  experienced  any 
alarm — I  think  that  that  alarm  would  be  re- 
lieved by  a  proper  consideration  of  the  words 
used  in  the  resolution.  If  the  word  compro- 
mise had  been  the  only  word  used,  there  might 
have  been  some  cause  for  entertaining  fears 
that  the  motion  was  destined  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  either  one  or  the  other  section  of  the 
confederacy ;  but,  as  I  was  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing that,  the  motion  was  prepared  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  object ;  and  it  purports, 
according  as  it  has  been  read  in  our  hearing, 
to  authorize  this  committee  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  making  every  effort  to  mature  some 
scheme  of  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
pending  questions.  All  must  be  desirous  of 
having  the  questions  at  issue  adjusted,  and  to 


unite  npon  some  scheme  of  adjustment  that 
will  not  involve  a  sacrifice  of  our  riglits.  Still, 
as  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts 
suggests,  there  may  be  some  occasion  for  alarm 
in  the  particular  terms  of  the  resolution.  After 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  rejected,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will 
be,  we  can  modify  the  original  resolution 
where  it  speaks  of  a  scheme  of  compromise. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  scheme,"  and  insert  the  word  "  plan,"  al- 
though I  cannot  understand  how  the  phrase 
"  scheme  of  adjustment "  can  imply  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  the  Union. 
I  will  move,  however,  that  the  word  "  scheme  " 
be  stricken  out,  and  the  word  "  plan  "  substi- 
tuted. 

The  modification  was  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  now  renew  my  motion  to 
lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TnENET.  On  that  I  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  FooTE.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is 
intended  as  a  test  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  were  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Daytou,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Doug- 
las, Feleh,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller, 
Nori'ia,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance, 
Upham,  Wales,  and  Walker — 26. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  King, 
Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Pratt,  Rusk,  Se- 
bastian, Soule,  Turney,  Underwood,  Webster, 
Whitcomb,  and  Yulee— 28. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Thequestion  then  recurred  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Baldwin  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  have  several  times  stated  to 
the  Senate  that  there  are  two  or  three  points 
on  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
no  right  to  touch  slavery  at  all.  These  points 
have  been  too  often  mentioned  to  need  repeti- 
tion, but  I  have  embodied  them  in  the  shape 
of  amendments  which  I  shall  offer,  and  I  shall 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  each  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  my  vote  may  stand  recorded 
against  giving  to  any  committee  of  this  body 
the  right  to  take  into  consideration  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  now 
upon  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  offer 
his  amendment  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Beadbuhy.  Mr. President,  I  do  not  ris6 
to  enter  into  a  general  consideration  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  resolutions  before  the 
Senate.  Time  enough  has  already  been  con- 
sumed in  such  discussions,  and  I  desire  action. 
But  before  I  vote  upon  the  amendment  now 
pending,  I  feel  bound  to  state  the  reasons  for 
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the  vote  I  shall  give.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent, 
have  instructed  me  to  vote  for  no  bill  for  the 
organization  of  governments  for  the  temtories, 
unless  such  bill  shall  contain  an  express  inhibi- 
tion of  slavery  therein.  I  recognize  the  right 
to  give  such  instructions,  and  I  have  no  consti- 
tutional diflSculty  in  the  way  of  implicit  obe- 
dience to  them.  I  think  it  competent  for 
Congress  to  give  a  government  to  our  terri- 
tories, and  to  prohibit  slavery  therein.  It  is  a 
povrer  that  has  been  exercised  from  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Government  to  the  present  day, 
a  power  that  results  from  the  right  to  acquire ; 
for  if  our  Government  can  acqiiire,  it  must  have 
the  power  to  take  care  of  its  acquisitions,  to 
govern  them,  to  make  all  necessary  laws  for 
them;  and  under  the  constitution.  Congress 
must  judge  what  laws  are  necessary. 

While  instructed  to  vote,  and  feeling  bound 
to  vote  for  no  bill  which  does  not  contain  a 
prohibition  of  slavery,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  feeling  of  my  constituents  is 
universal  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  In  this 
opinion  I  heartily  concur,  and  I  think  she 
should  be  admitted  without  delay.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  great  object  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is,  to  have  incorpo- 
rated into  one  bill  the  admission  of  California 
and  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  If  that  is  done,  the  Senate  will  per- 
ceive that  I  shall  be  placed  in  the  position,  by 
voting  against  the  bill,  to  vote  against  Califor- 
nia, which  I  am  unwilling  to  do,  or  by  voting 
for  the  bill,  to  vote  against  the  explicit  instruc- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  my  State.  Now,  sir, 
I  cannot  voluntarily  place  myself  in  this 
dilemma. 

One  word  more  upon  this  subject.  I.  think 
it  due  to  truth  to  say,  that  while  I  recognize 
the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories,  for  which  we  are  attempting  to  pre- 
pare governments,  I  am  not  so  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  such  prohibition  under 
existing  circumstances  as  some  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  be.  I  concur,  mainly,  with  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  who 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  "  proviso,"  as 
applicable  to  these  territories,  was  a  cloud 
without  rain — an  unnecessary  enactment  of  a 
law  that  is  already  there. 

As  practifcal  men,  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  known  facts.  It  is  now  perfectly  understood 
that  there  is  a  decided  and  fixed  majority  in 
this  body  against  the  "proviso."  This  fact 
was  declared  the  other  day  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Smith.)  He 
reiterated  it  as  well  known  and  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  admission%f  California,  as  is  well 
understood,  will  add  two  more  votes  to  that 
majority.  We  mnst  then  regard  it  as  settled, 
that  neither  at  this  nor  any  future  session  can 
that  measure  pass  this  body. 

What,  then,  are  ,  the  alternatives  ?    Either 


non-action  and  no  bill,  or  a  bill  giving  a  gov- 
ernment, but  without  Congressional  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  either  case.  Which  course,  then, 
is  the  best  and  safest  to  be  pursued,  and  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  ?  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
ouri  (Mr.  Benton)  demonstrated  a  few  days 
ago  that  slavery  was  prohibited  in  these  terri- 
tories at  the  time  of  our  acquisition  of  them, 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Mexico.  These 
laws  remain  in  force ;  and  the  proviso  is  now 
there,  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  their  en- 
tire extent.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of 
law,  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  most  eminent 
jurists,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  upon 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  one  government 
from  another,  the  political  laws  of  that  terri- 
tory are  changed,  but  the  municipal  laws  re- 
main in  force.  Political  laws  are  those  which 
regulate  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
their  government.  Municipal  laws  are  those 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
with  each  other,  and  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  laws  respecting  slavery  are  em- 
braced in  the  latter  class.  Nor  is  slavery 
carried  into  these  terriiories  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  for  if  carried  there 
by  the  force  of  that  instrument,  it  is.  also  ex- 
tended into  every  territory  and  State  of  the 
Union,  notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary, by  the  same  authority,  which  is  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land.  It  would  therefore 
seem,  that  .slavery  is  as  fuUy  inhibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  as  it  could  be  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Again :  we  have  seen  the  action  of  the  people 
of  California  upon  this  subject,  and  it  gives 
assurance  that  these  questions  are  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Again  :  the  geographical  character  and  insu- 
lated position  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  forbid 
the  establishment  of  slavery  there.  They  are 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  market,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  in  many  cases  exceed  their  value  at 
the  place  of  sale ;  and  slavery  can  only  be 
profitable  where  the  productions  of  its  labor  can 
find  a  mai'ket. 

I  wish  to  add,  that  I  desire  to  see  the  ques- 
tions that  are  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the 
country  and  delaying  the  business  of  Congress, 
settled.  It  is  due  to  the  country,  that  ques- 
tions which  cause  irritation  and  create  sectional 
prejudice  should  be  put  to  rest ;  it  is  due  to  a 
just  regard  for  the  public  business.  If  not  dis- 
posed of  now,  the  future  sessions  of  Congress 
wiU  be  occupied  precisely  as  the  present  has 
been,  and  the  general  business  of  the  country 
entirely  neglected.  So  long  as  these  questions 
remain  open,  no  other  subjects  can  command 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
Congress.  Non-action,  then,  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible policy  that  can  be  pursued.  It  settles 
nothing,  gives  no  proviso,  and  leaves  every  thing 
open  for  future  agitation,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  other  practical  result  than  that  which 
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vould  now  be  attained.  It  'will  tend,  more- 
over, to  the  premature  introduction  of  these 
territories  into  the  Union  as  States. 

I  oppose  the  reference  of  this  subject  to  a 
committee  for  another  reason.  We  have  a  bill 
before  us  for  the  admission  of  California,  and  a 
bill  for  the  government  of  the  territories,  both 
matured  with  great  care,  and  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee ;  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  should  determine  to  unite  the  two 
measures  in  one  bill,  it  would  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  do  so,  by  uniting  these  bills,  than  to  send 
the  subject  to  a  new  committee  to  report  an- 
other bill,  which  will  require  to  be  again  ex- 
amined, and  open  new  discussions.  I  think  it 
better,  therefore,  to  have  action  upon  practical 
measures  already  before  the  Senate.  I  beg 
Senators,  favorable  to  the  success  of  these 
measures,  and  who  wish  them  all  to  pass,  to 
consider  whether,  by  their  union  in  one  bill, 
they  increase  the  probability  of  their  success  ? 
The  test  vote  which  any  bill  will  have  to  en- 
counter, is  the  proviso,  and  that  can  as  well  be 
put  upon  the  double  bill  as  the  single  one  for 
the  territories.  Can  any  good  result,  therefore, 
from  this  combination  of  two  subjects,  so  dis- 
tinct in  their  character,  and  which  may  compel 
Senators  to  vote  against  their  convictions  or 
their  instructions  ?  Certainly  not.  California, 
moreover,  presents  stronger  claims  for  imme- 
diate action  than  other  territories,  however 
nrgent  their  case  may  be.  We  should  consider 
the  situation  of  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  coming  from  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  thrown  together  in  large 
masses,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  ex- 
posure of  life  and  property,  without  govern- 
ment having  legal  sanction,  and  therefore  with- 
out credit  or  authority  to  procure  the  means  to 
sustain  those  laws  which  they  have  provided 
for  their  protection.  The  exigency  of  their 
case  demands  immediate  action  at  our  hands, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  that  delay 
whicli  would  arise  from  a  connection  with  other 
questions.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  ad- 
mission of  this  State  ?  It  is  said  that  Congress 
did  not  authorize  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
ton.  True ;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  ratify  the 
act  of  the  people.  It  is  said  the  South  has 
been  excluded  from  the  country,  and  has  a 
right  to  complain.  In  the  convention  which 
formed  their  constitution,  the  South  was  fully 
represented,  and  both  of  the  Senators  elect,  as 
well  as  the  Governor,  were  from  that  section 
of  the  Union,  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  feel 
any  other  than  the  most  friendly  sentiments  in 
regard  to  every  just  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  its  interests. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  has  been  an  improper 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  in 
forming  the  State  government.  If  this  be  so, 
the  result  shows  a  singular  degree  of  magna- 
nimity ;  for  this  interference  has  resulted  in 
sending  to  each  House  of  Congress  two  gentle- 
men opposed  to  every  political  principle  of  the 
Administration,    and  distinguished  for   their 


adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

One  other  remark  before.  I  conclude.  The 
proposition  before  the  Senate  is,  to  refer  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Bell,)  which  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
new  State  from  Texas;  and  this  reference 
might,  by  implication,  be  regarded  as  giving 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate  to  the  policy  of  ad- 
mitting such  State  at  this  time.  While  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webstbe,)  that  at  the 
proper  time,  when  there  shall  be  the  requisite 
population,  and  Texas  shall  apply,  we  shall 
carry  out  in  good  faith  all  the  stipulations  upon 
this  subject  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  it 
is  not  for  Congress  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
carve  out  States,  without  the  request  or  assent 
of  the  State  from  which  they  are  taken,  and 
without  the  requisite  population  to  authorize 
it. 

I  have  refrained,  Mr.  President,  from  engag- 
ing in  the  discussions  which  have  occupied  the 
Senate  almost  exclusively  since  its  commence- 
ment ;  and  I  now  omit  many  remarks  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  would  like  to  make, 
confining  myself  to  the  reasons  of  my  vote,  that 
we  may  have  an  immediate  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion. I  desire  action.  I  desire  the  time  to 
come  when  we  can  hear  something  else  than 
the  never-ending  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  were 
then  ordered. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  did  not  hear  the  amend-- 
ments,  presented  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Missouri,  which  he  intends  to  offer.  I 
will  thank  the  Chair  to  allow  the  Clerk  to  read 
them,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  instruction  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  said  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  any  thing  that  relates  to 
either  of  the  four  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States. 

3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  and  navy-yards  of  the  United 
States.  ■   ■ 

4.  Abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  provided  further,  That  said  committee  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  any  question  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  which  shall  not  be  specially  referred  to  it  by 
order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
are  making  no  progress  at  all.  The  original 
motion  was  for  a  reference.  Now,  the  Senator 
proposes  to  instruct  that  committee,  and  there 
is  work  enough  cut  out  to  last  that  committee 
a  fortnight.  I  really  wish  some  gentleman, 
who  has  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  has 
matured  some  plan,  would  make  some  motion^ 
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so  that  we  can  vote  upon  the  reference  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  honorable  member  from  Ten- 
nessee, or  that  in  some  way  -we  may  dispose  of 
them,  and  bring  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  pertinent  and  german  to  our  duties. 
This  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from 
Missouri  opens  a  great  field  for  discussion,  and 
we  shall  make  no  progress. 

The  VioB  President.  That  amendment  is 
not  pending. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  understand  the  Chair  very 
well,  that  that  amendment  is  not  now  pending ; 
but  when  the  pending  amendment  is  disposed 
of,  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  will  become 
pending ;  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  raise  all  possible  questions  upon 
thisgeneral  question  of  reference;  andifthatbe 
so,  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  at  once  upon  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  California ;  for  really,  if  we  go  on  in  this  way, 
and  are  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions  under 
these  instructions  to  the  committee,  we  shall 
be  here  a  fortnight  before  we  take  the  question 
on  this  reference.  If  there  can  be  any  way 
suggested  to  refer  generally  the  resolutions  of 
the  member  from  Tennessee,  I  shall  continue  to 
vote  as  I  have  voted.  I  wish  these  resolutions 
to  go  to  a  committee  for  consideration. 
;  Mr.  FooTE.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  lead- 
ing part  in  this  matter.  So  far  as  I  and  a  few 
other  Senators  are  concerned,  there  will  be  no 
difiioulty  at  all.  As  it  regards  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  certainly  am  not  very  anxious  that 
the  instructions  which  I  drew  up  should  go  to 
the  committee.  Such  a  committee  as  will  be 
selected,  will  doubtless  be  as  fully  able  to  act 
without  instructions  as  with  them.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  Senators,  who  have  looked 
into  the  matter,  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  are  not  quite 
so  comprehensive  as  they  should  be,  to  givo 
this  committee  a  sufiBciently  wide  scope  for 
action.  I  would  suggest,  what  I  think  will 
readily  be  agreed  to  on  all  sides,  that  I  am  per- 
fectly willing,  instead  of  instructing  the  com- 
mittee, the  motion  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
submit  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  this 
committee  of  thirteen ;  leaving  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion,  to  make  feuch  a 
report  as  they  may  deem  best.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  modification;  it  appears  to  be 
approved  on  all  sides ;  and  if  so,  I  will  move 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
thirteen. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  will  move,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, an  amendment  to  his  motion,  that  the 
resolutions  offered  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ciat)  likewise  go  to  the 
pommittee. 


Mr.  FooTE.  I  beg  leave  now  to  state,  that 
I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  and  move  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
those  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  see  that  his  amendment  now  pro- 
posed is  not  applicable  to  the  subject.  There 
are  no  instructions  to  the  committee — non^ 
whatever.  The  proposition  is,  to  refer  the 
resolutions  of  J;he  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
those  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subjects  of  which  these  reso- 
lutions treat.  Now,  there  are  no  instructions 
that  they  should  take  into  consideration  any 
thing  else,  and  although  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that 
Congress  has  no  power  whatever  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  which  these  amendments 
treat,  yet  I  suppose  there  are  those  who  have 
entertained,  and  yet  entertain  the  opinion  that 
they  have  power  over, one  of  the  subjects,  and 
perhaps  over  two.  I  could  not  myself  vote 
against  them,  were  they  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  do  not  consider  them  as  relevant  to 
the  subject.  No  beneficial  object  can  be  ac- 
complished by  pressing  these  amendments ;  for 
though  I  think  there  is  a  decided  majority  in 
regard 'to  the  two  subjects,  the  others  would 
lead  to  a  division,  and  probably  much  debate. 
If  the  Senator  perseveres  in  his  amendments,  I 
shall  certainly  call  for  the  vote  on  each  subject, 
and  give  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  whole  of 
them.  At  the  same  tiine,  I  know  that  there 
will  be  division  in  relation  to  the  other  two 
points.  But  why  send  to  a  committee  to  de- 
termine what  we  all  believe  and  know  is  liter- 
ally in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  should  attempt  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  it?  The  prohibiting  of  the 
slave-trade  between  the  States  is  a  question 
over  which  it  has  been  decided  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  that  Congress  has  no 
power.  As  regards  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  forts,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals,  that 
also  comes  under  the  same  rule ;  and  I  think, 
therefore,  that  imder  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
scarcely  german  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  strike  out 
the  word  "  instructions,"  and  insert  the  word 
"  reference." 

The  amendment,  as  thus  modified  by  Mr. 
Benton,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Alabama,  that  it  was  with 
no  view  of  embarrassing-  the  Senate,  or  any 
member,  that  I  introduced  this  proposition. 
It  was  with  precisely  the  opposite  view,  and 
in  accordance  with  what  I  said  the  other  day, 
in  the  poor  remarks  in  which  I  gave  my  opinion 
that  the  speeches  of  individual  Senators  will 
go  further  to  quiet  the  country,  than  any  thing 
in  the  world  which  a  committee  can  do ;  and  it 
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was  with  a  view  of  having  the  question  pre- 
sented, so  that  the  vote  might  be  taken  on  each 
of  these  points,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  see  that 
they  have  been  alarmed  without  reason  and 
against  reason;  that  there  is  not  the  least 
foundation  in  tlie  world  for  supposing  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  subject 
about  which  they  are  so  alarmed,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  scheme  or  con- 
trivance to  be  hatched  up  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  in  the  bosom  of  ev^ry  Senator  to 
speak  out  at  once  in  a  way  to  silence  the  agita- 
tion tliat  exists  in  the  country.  Sir,  what  is 
that  agitation  caused  by  ?  It  is  about  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  States,  and  in  the  forts, 
and  arsenals,  and  dock-yards  in  the  bosom  of 
the  States,  so  situated  as  to  make  asylums  for 
runaway  negroes ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  between  the  States  and  in  this  District, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  entering  wedge  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  others.  Now,  sir,  I 
know  the  country  is  alarmed  about  these 
things.  "We  see  it  manifested  in  the  resolves 
of  public  bodies.  I  have  seen  as  good  and  can- 
did people  as  there  are  on  God's  earth  laboring 
under  the  most  serious  alarm,  and  in  the  great- 
est nervous  excitement,  when  they  talked  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  supposing  that  Congress 
was  going  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  ■  I 
endeavored  to  convince  them  that,  whereas  for 
sixty  years  Congress  had  done  nothing  on  this 
suiijeot,  they  should  be  satisfied  that  Congress 
would  not  touch  it,  and  especially  when  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  they  will  not  exercise 
their  undisputed  powers  over  it. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  my  determination 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  still,  to  obtain  a 
vote  in  this  body  upon  each  of  these  four  points, 
so  as  to  remove  the  alarm  which  now  exists  in 
the  country,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  frame 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  no  one. 
If  you  give  reason  for  embarrassment,  you 
must  expect  it ;  and  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama thinks  there  may  be  embarrassment  in 
voting  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  touch  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  think 
that  embarrassment  will  be  removed  by  show- 
ing the  fact  that  Congress  does  not  authorize 
the  committee  even  to  think  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  rejoiced  yesterday  when  I 
saw  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  add 
to  the  long  list  of  benefits  he  has  conferred 
upon  his  country,  another  benefit,  by  making 
that  extraordinary  motion.  I  think  he  was 
fully  justified  under  the  circumstances  in  mak- 
ing that  motion,  because  when  that  motion  was 
made,  it  implied  not  merely  that  the  measure 
ought  not  to  pass — it  implied  not  merely  that 
we  could  give  no  parliamentary  sanction^  to 
such  a  measure — but  it  rebukes  it  as  an  im- 
proper thing.  The  motion  to  reject  them  is  a 
strong  one,  and  I  think  it  was  strongly  made 
yesterday  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  same  motion 
will  be  made  upon  each  class  of  petitions  which 
com^  here  to  annoy  us  on  the  subject — one 


motion  of  the  sanie  kind  upon  each  class. 
And  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  motion  made 
yesterday  in  the  Senate,  in  which  the  Senator 
spoke  for  himself  and  upon  the  spot,  will  have 
more  influence  upon  the  public  mind  than  all 
the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  by  com- 
mittees, and  that  will  be  precisely  the  effect  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  Sir,  when  the 
thing  is  carried  into  a  committee,  and  con- 
sidered there,  especially  when  the  word  "  com- 
promise "  is  used  in  connection  with  it,  there 
is  a  belief  among  the  people  that  there  was  a 
giving  and  taking — that  the  people  are  to  be 
brought  together  by  mutual  concessions,  by 
giving  an  inch  here,  and  taking  an  inch  there, 
and  that  at  last  a  compromise  is  made  up.  But 
the  idea  is,  that  it  is  a  result  made  up  by  some 
sort  of  patch-work,  each  yielding  something  to 
the  other.  How,  different,  then,  when  every 
Senator  stands  in  his  place,  and  speaks  at  once 
when  his  name  is  called,  and  speaks  from  his 
heart,  and  bares  his  heart  to  the  view  of  the 
country,  and  lets  the  country  see  what  he  feels 
— that  he  is  leading  nobody  and  is  led  by 
nobody — that  he  is  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  alike  unawed  by  the  frowns  and  un- 
influenced by  the  smiles  of  any. 

Now,  it  is  my  design  to  have  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  upon  each  of  the  four  great  subjects 
which  agitate  the  country.  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  them  all;  and  it  seems  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  is  to  be  got  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  measures  leading  to  it,  especially  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  forts,  the  arsenals,  and  the 
dock- yards.  Sir,  upon  this  latter  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  other,  no  thought  has  ever 
been  entertained  by  any  human  being  that  I 
know  of,  that  Congress  designs  to  legislate.  So, 
far  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  grounds 
occupied  by  the  United  States  for  erections  for 
military  and  naval  purposes,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Congress  has  never  legislated  upon  these  sub- 
jects at  all.  They  are  all  in  the  same  category 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  given  to 
Congress  over  such  ground  as  is  given  for  the 
seat  of  government,  and  for  other  specified  pur- 
poses; but,  sir,  I  do  not  recollect  that  Congress 
has  ever  exercised  jurisdiction  in  a  single  case. 

And  does  not  that  stand  as  an  argument  that 
Congress  has  no  desire  to  meddle  with  the  States 
at  all  ?  There  are  perhaps  two  or  three  hun- 
dred concessions  by  the  States ;  there  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  them;  and  I  do  not  recollect 
that  Congress  has  ever  interfered  with  them  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  I  am  one  of 
those  that  believe  it  is  covered  by  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe,  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  present  day,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
touched  while  slavery  exists  in  the  States  from 
which  the  District  was  ceded.  And  surely 
Congress  has  shown  no  disposition  to  touch  it. 
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I  declare  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  embarrass,  and  I  see  no  earth- 
ly objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  amend- 
ment. My  object  is,  that  we  shall  all  vote  to- 
gether, and  I  believe  we  shall  vote  unanimously 
on  this  question,  because  it  leaves  every  gentle- 
man free  to  vote  as  he  pleases.  I  believe  th« 
vote  of  the  Senate  will  be  unanimous  upon  the 
great  points  as  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
States,  the  ports,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals,  and 
nearly  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  power  to 
abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  be- 
lieve that ;  and  I  believe,  as  I  must  repeat  again 
and  again,  that  it  will  have  a  better  effect  to  quiet 
the  country  and  restore  harmony,  than  all  the 
compacts  prepared  by  any  committee.  Let  us 
all  vote  together,  and  we  shall  silence  agitation. 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  to  quiet  agitation  in 
the  country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky thinks  it  is  nothing  to  send  these  questions 
to  a  committee,  because  the  committee  will  re- 
port against  them.  I  do  not  agree  to  that.  Is 
it  nothing  to  give  jurisdiction  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
set  the  example  of  giving  the  right  to  think 
upon  the  subject,  when  I  myself  will  not  think 
upon  it,  and  when  this  body  -will  not  think 
upon  it?  It  will  be  creating  real  cause  for 
alarm  among  the  people  in  the  States  when  they 
find  any  committee  vested  with  jurisdiction  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  No  committee,  I  care 
not  on  what  side  of  the  line,  should  have  juris- 
diction of  it.  I  have  no  idea  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample which  can  be  followed  hereafter.  I  have 
no  desire  to  depart  from  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Government  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  time. 

Now,  if  we  vote  to  lay  this  on  the  table,  I 
shall  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  each  of  these 
points.  It  is  with  that  view  that  I  have  oflFered 
this  amendment.  I  have  offered  this  as  my 
compromise;  I  have  offered  it  as  my  peace- 
maker, my  healer,  my  restorer — as  my  balm  of 
Gilead ;  it  is  to  leave  the  hearts  of  the  Senators 
open,  and  let  the  people  look  inside  and  see  what 
is  in  them,  and  they  will  see  there  is  no  cause  for 
agitation,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  show. 

Mr.  Wbbsteb.  I  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  should  think  it  expedient  or  use- 
ful to  attach  these  propositions  of  amendment  to 
the  general  question  of  reference.  It  is  quite 
evident,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  before  said  to- 
day, that  if  we  make  all  these  questions  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  the  reference  of  these  resolu- 
tions, these  questions  may  be  the  subjects  of 
debate  for  many  days,  keeping  the  main  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  California  in  the  mean 
time  in  abeyance.  I  acknowledge  that  I  con- 
sider the  reference  of  the  resolutions  to  a  com- 
mittee rather  a  collateral  proceeding.  It  is  but 
yielding  to  a  suggestion,  that  some  good  may 
come  from  it  with  a  view  of  quieting  the  agi- 
tation which  exists.  And  the  honorable  mem- 
ber will  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  it  has  already 
been  intimated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  that  to-morrow  morning 


he  will  call  up  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California. 

Mr.  Benton,  (in  his  seat.)    I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  shall  vote  with  the  Sena- 
tor for  taking  up  the  subject,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  promised  to  do  the  same. 
Then  why  does  the  Senator  wish  to  use  more 
time,  and  pursue  a  course  likely  to  throw  em- 
barrassment upon  this  collateral  measure,  this 
trial  for  peace  and  harmony,  by  bringing  up 
these  most  diflncult  and  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, the  whole  of  which  we  have  got  to  meet  ? 
I  was  sorry  that  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
attempted  to  refer  the  matter  with  instrac- 
tions,  and  what  I  have  seen  to-day,  but  con- 
firms me  in  the  opinion  that  California  makes 
no  advance  toward  admission,  while  we  are 
discussing  these  questions  which  run  over  the 
whole  subject  of  constitutional  law.  Every 
thing  contained  in  the  constitution  in  any  way 
relating  to  slavery  comes  up  under  a  subject  of 
that  kind.  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  whether  there  is  any  utility  in  this?  I 
have  not  the  power  to  stop  it,  of  course ;  but  if 
these  propositions  of  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  may  not  be  considered  in 
a  spirit  of  some  kindness,  and  with  some  dis- 
position to  settle  the  agitation  of  the  country, 
why,  then,  we  make  more  excitement  than  we 
allay,  and  more  difficulties  than  we  compromise. 
I  wish  those  resolutions  to  be  disposed  of.  I 
think  it  better  that  they  should  be,  and  that 
leaves  nothing  on  our  hands;  and  unless  to- 
morrow we  begin  with  the  deficiency  bill, 
which  my  friend  from  New  York  has  in  charge, 
I  am  ready  at  once  to  take  up  the  bill  admit- 
ting California.  Then  we  shall  have  something 
before  us,  to  which  all  sorts  of  amendments 
cannot  be  presented,  because  'none  can  be  con- 
sidered that  are  not  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  I  only  wish  therefore 
to  get  rid,  if  we  can,  of  these  series  of  proposi- 
tions to  amend,  and  then  let  the  resolutions  be 
referred  or  not,  and  proceed  to  take  up  the 
California  bill  immediately. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  only  rise  to  explain  what 
might  otherwise  be  misapprehended,  in  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  Senator 
states,  and  I  authorized  him  in  conversation, 
this  morning,  to  say  what  I  have  before  said  in 
debate,  that  I  would  vote  for  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  California  bill  whenever  it  was 
made.  At  the  same  time,  the  Senator  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  declared  to  hira 
and  to  others,  that  in  doing  so,  it  was  not  my 
intention,  nor  could  I  consent,  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  select  committee  raised. 

Mr.  Webster,  (in  his  seat.)     Certainly. 

Mr.  FooTK.  If  it  be  a  practical  thing,  in  the 
course  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  to  take  up 
the  California  bill  as  a  separate  measure  for 
consideration  and  amendment,  while  that  very 
subject  is  before  the  committee  of  thirteen,  I 
have  no  objection,  though  it  certainly  seems  to 
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me  to  be  inconsistent  with  parliamentary  law, 
and  a  very  inexpedient  and  improper  course. 
All  this  was  in  connection  with  an  understand- 
ing that  has  existed  for  some  days  past  to  this 
effect.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas) 
was  to  call  up  the  California  bill,  when  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  to  present  as  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  the  territorial  bill,  and 
some  other  Senator  was  to  present,  as  another 
amendment,  the  bill  settling  the  Texas  boun- 
dary question;  so  that  we  should  have  all  the 
measures  likely  to  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee properly  before  us.  I  saw  no  objection 
to  that  plan  of  operations,  if  the  committee  was 
not  raised.  I  did  myself  the  justice,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  courtesy  and  liberality  toward  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  on  yesterday  morning  to 
say  to  him,  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he 
could  introduce  the  California  bill  first,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  opposition  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  amendment  expected  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  territorial  bill,  and  that 
I,  for  one,  was  not  willing  to  give  up  the  scheme 
of  raising  the  select  committee,  but  to  postpone 
action  upon  it,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  seems  perhaps  not  justly  treated 
by  us,  in  referring  to  the  select  committee  of 
thirteen  a  matter  which  he  himself,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  had  re- 
ported upon.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  take  up  the  Cal- 
ifornia bill,  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  as  an 
amendment  the  territorial  bill,  and  otherwise 
amending  it.  To  this  end  my  vote  shall  be 
given,  provided  always  that  this  can  be  effected 
without  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  committee  of  thirteen. 

Mr.  Butler.  If  this  matter  is  to  take  the 
course  indicated,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  result 
will  be  that  the  committee  will  gravely  deliber- 
ate on  all  the  subjects  spoken  of,  and  that, 
while  the  committee  is  out,  the  California  bill 
will  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FooTE.  It  cannot  be  reached  before 
Monday. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
committee  may  be  out. 

Mr.  FooTE.  We  can  propose  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  then. 

Mr.  BuTLEK.  I  have  understood  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained 
was  this,  to  use  an  illustration :  there  were  three 
vessels  at  sea — one  of  them  (California)  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  other  and  weaker 
vessels  into  port,  if  connected  with  her.  Cal- 
ifornia was  a  large  and  safe  ship,  and  the  other 
smaller  boats  in  danger  were  to  be  attached  to 
her,  and  she  would  carry  them  all  safely  into 
port.  This  I  have  all  along  understood  to  be 
the  object.  California  was  to  be  used  for  a  ben- 
eficial, a  generous  purpose,  and  I  had  resolved 
to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way— without, 
however,  giving  up  any  objection  I  might  ha^^e 


entertained.  But  now,  according  to  the  course 
indicated,  I  find  that  the  committee  is  to  be 
deliberating  in  the  committee  room  while  the 
Senate  is  to  take  from  them  the  most  impor- 
tant matter — the  consideration  of  the  California 
bill.  That  would  indeed  be  taking  the  oyster 
and  leaving  the  shell.  I  do  not  certainly  under- 
stand what  is  to  be  referred  to  them,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  to  go  on  and  consider  the  California 
bill ;  and  if  such  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  I  am 
ready  at  once  to  move  to  lay  this  whole  subject 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  BENTorr.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  an  appeal  to  me  in  the  spirit  of 
candor,  and  I  desire  to  reply  to  him  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  to  give  him  a  reason  for  what 
I  do.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  agitation 
which  has  existed  in  one  part  of  the  country 
during  the  past  summer — I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  to  any  thing  which  will  have  the  slight- 
est ett'ect  on  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman,  and 
I  allude  to  it  for  no  such  purpose — but  it  is  in- 
contestable that  this  agitation  was  produced 
by  a  certain  addi-ess  from  members  of  Congi*ess 
here.  Now,  what'  produced  that  address,  and 
the  meeting  of  members  of  Congress  by  whom 
it  was  reported !  It  was  a  motion  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District.  Sir,  that  is  the  root 
of  all  the  trouble  which  the  country  has  felt, 
and  it  is  for  that  pnrpose  I  want  that  vote  of 
the  Senate  which  I  know  will  quiet  the  agita- 
tion. It  is  for  tliat  purpose,  and  for  no  other. 
But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asked  me 
a  question.  He  comes  from  a  quarter  of  the 
Union  in  which,  according  to  the  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  they  are  good  at  putting  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  come  from  that  part  of  the 
Union,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  a  slouch  at 
putting  a  question  myself.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wishes  to  know  why  I  will  per- 
sist in  these  amendments  when  no  practical 
consequence,  as  he  thinks,  is  to  result  from  it  ? 
I  ask  him  why,  on  the  other  side,  they  will 
persist  in  sending  these  matters  to  a  committee, 
when  no  practical  consequence  is  to  result  from 
it  ?  I  put  the  question  to  him,  and  his  action 
is  precedent  for  it,  why  persist  in  sending  these 
questions  to  a  committee,  when  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  I  propose,  which  find  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  Senator,  wiE 
quiet  this  agitation  beyond  the  possibility  of 
any  human  being  to  re-establish  it  ? 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make, 
which,  perhaps,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  matter 
must  be  obvious  to  the  whole  Senate.  The 
great  object  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  was 
to  embody  a  moral  influence  in  favor  of  some 
plan  of  settlement  which  it  is  hoped  may  have 
a  good  effect  here  and  elsewhere,  and  that  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  referring  this  matter  to 
the  Territorial  Committee.  It  was  supposed 
that  a  report  from  a  committee  of  thirteen  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  body — ^I 
speak  without  indelicacy,  for  I  have  expressly 
declined  being  on  the  committee  myself— would 
have  the  most  beneficial  moral  influence.    It 
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would  not  only  be  a  combination  of  moral  in- 
fluence, so  far  as,  those  thirteen  gentlemen  were 
concerned,  but  also  of  the  whole  moral  influence 
of  the  committee. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories  was  rejected,  as 
follows : 

Teas. —Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dayton,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller,  Phelps,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Upham,  and  Walker — 23. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter, 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Spruance,  Turney,  Under- 
wood, Wales,  Webster,  Whitcomb,  and  Yulee — 31. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  extreme  disposition  I  have 
to  get  on  harmoniously,  disposes  me  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  strong  as  the  amendment 
I  oft'er.  My  object  is  to  prevent  the  committee 
taking  any  jurisdiction  of  those  subjects ;  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  per- 
mits the  committee  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  at 
the  same  time  denies  them  the  power  to  do 
any  thing.  And  while  I  certainly  prefer  my 
own,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  reference 
which  tells  the  conmiittee  to  do  nothing  in  the 
world  on  the  subject. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  understood  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  Benton.  Why,  all  this  comes  suddenly 
upon  me.    It  is  not  so  strong  as  my  own. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts.  I  should  like, 
for  one,  to  have  as  a  matter  of  information  these 
propositions  printed  and  laid  on  our  tables. 

Mr.  Benton.  This  debate  to-day  has  been 
conducted  in  a  way  pleasant  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  doubt  not  to  the  feelings  of  the  Senate. 
Agitating,  exciting,  and  distracting  as  is  the 
subject,  yet  we  are  acting  upon  it  like  a  calm 
and  deliberate  Senate,  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
home  and  sleep  upon  it,  and  come  back  to- 
morrow, and  flnish  it  up  harmoniously  and 
tinderstandingly  to  all.  Intelligibility  and  har- 
mony, that  is  all  I  wish. 

Mr.  Foote.  There  are,  no  doubt,  several 
Senators  who  are  desirous  of  postponing  and 
avoiding  action. 

The  ViOB  Peesidbnt.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky ; 
or  is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  understood  to 
accept  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Benton.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  not  so  strong  as 
my  own,  yet  I  will  accept  of  it.  I  am  for  har- 
mony and  compromise. 

Mr.  Clay.    Ah !  very  well. 

Mr.  FooTE  moved  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned  accordingly. 


Tuesday,  April  16. 
The  Compromise  Committee. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  renew  a  certain 
motion,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
the  other  day,  for  raising  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen. 

Mr.  Dayton.  It  appears  to  me  that,  as  the 
hour  is  far  advanced,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  involved 
in  that  motion ;  and,  as  there  is  much  business 
pressing  upon  us  of  an  Executive  character, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, I  will  move  now  that  the  Senate  go  into 
an  Executive  session. 

Mr.  Foote.  I  cannot  consent  to  withdraw 
my  motion,  sir. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  or  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
or  any  other  Senator  can  possibly  be,  that  this 
question  should  be  disposed  of,  and  disposed  of 
speedily.  I  have  not  delayed  the  disposition  of 
it  by  saying  a  single  word  upon  it.  But  it  is 
very  evident  to  me,  and  I  think  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  Senator  present,  that  it  cannot 
be  disposed  of  now.  However  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  may  be  disposed  to  despatch  this 
resolution  forthwith,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate.  Where, 
then,  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  do  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  done  ?  What  is  the  state  of  things  ? 
Here  is  a  long  string  of  amendments  to  this 
resolution,  each  of  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  elicit  debate,  and  there  may  be  twenty 
others  before  the  final  question  is  taken. 

Mr.  FooTE.  If  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a 
moment,  I  think  I  can  save  him  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  further  with  his  remarks  at  ijres- 
ent.  Some  of  us  have  thought  it  better  to  take 
up  the  resolution  to-morrow,  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  than  to  press  it  at  this  time.  I  there- 
fore now  only  desire  that  it  may  be  taken  up 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  special  order 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Downs.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  Foote.  I  now  move,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  resolution  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  to- 
morrow, at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foote.  I  now  move,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject 
be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  and  that  it  be 
made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  half-past 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to 
postpone,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Btitlee,  the  Senate  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Executive 
business,  and,  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  doors  were  reopened,  and 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  Oy   EEPEESENTATITE3. 

Wednesday,  April  17. 

Election  of  Cleric  of  the  Mouse — Ninth  Vote — 
Bichourd  M.  Young  Elected. 

The  roll  was  called  the  ninth  time ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  the  whole  numher  of  votes 
given  in  was  188 ;  necessary  to  a  choice  95 ;  of 
which 


Mr.  Young  received 
Mr.  Walker     . 
Mr.  Prindle 
Mr.  Stansbury 
Mr.  Clarke 


.     96 

82 

.      5 

4 

,      1 

188 

[Mr.  Stakxt  did  not  vote,  having  paired  off 
with  Mr.  Cleveland.] 

So  there  was  an  election. 

The  Speaker  declared  that  Eiohaed  M. 
Young,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  duly 
elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  motion,  the  House  then  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  April  17. 
The  Select  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  to  refer 
the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bell)  and  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay)  to  a  committee  of  thirteen. 

The  VioB  Pbesident  announced  the  first 
question  to  be  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  a  modification  of  which  by 
Mr.  Clay  he  had  accepted. 

The  amendment,  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  was  in  these  words : 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  motion  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affirm  the  existence  of  any  power 
in  Congress  over  the  four  following  points  : 

1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States. 

3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  and  navy-yards  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  proposed  to 
amend  so  that  it  should  read — 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  reference  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  assert  or  imply  the  existence  of 
any  power  whatever  in  Congress  for  the  abolition 
by  Congress  of  slavery  within  the  States ;  nor  to 
authorize  the  suppression  by  Congress  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States ;  nor  that  Congress  ought 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
and  navy-yards  of  the  United  States;  nor  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Clay.    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer 


an  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected by  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  proposed  an  amendment,  when  this 
subject  was  last  before  the  Senate,  to  restrict 
the  committee  in  its  consideration  of  these 
resolutions  to  thirteen  topics,  which  are  enu- 
merated in  his  motion  ;  and  that  I  afterwards 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  accepted. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands  is 
the  one  which  I  proposed  to  modify,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  accepted.  I 
now  wish  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
proposition  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  propose  is  to 
strike  out  all  the"  propositions  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  after  the  word  "  provided,"  and 
insert  the  following : 

"That  the  Senate  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
express  or  advance  any  opinion,  or  to  give  any 
instructions,  either  general  or  specific,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  said  committee." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  single  remark. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
as  it  now  stands,  proposes  to  declare  that  Con- 
gress possesses  no  power  upon  certain  subjects 
therein  mentioned.  Such  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  the  Senate  would,  by  a  unani- 
mous voice,  declare  the  belief  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  several 
States,  and  so  forth.  I  think  it,  therefore,  use- 
less as  it  at  present  stands ;  and  I  propose  this 
amendment,  declaring  that  the  Senate  does  not 
deem  it  necessary,  in  advance,  to  express  any 
opinion,  or  give  any  instructions  whatever  to 
the  committee.  I  hope  the  amendment  may 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  is  called  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- ' 
souri,  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  himself,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  Thursday  last  in  a  ■ 
spirit  of  compromise.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky now  proposes  to  amend  his  own  amend- 
ment by  rubbing  it  all  out.  Why,  sir,  I  will 
withdraw  it,  and  fall  back  upon  my  own  orig- 
inal amendment,  which  I  will  undertake  to 
get  through,  if  I  can,  and  I  will  call  for  the 
vote  upon  each  point.  I  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  amendments  to  that  amendment  fall 
with  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  my 
own  amendment — 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  reference  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  said  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  any  thing  that  relates  to 
either  of  the  four  following  subjects : 

"  1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

"  2.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States. 
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"  3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  forts, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  navy-yards  of  the  United 
States. 

"  4.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

^'' And  provided  further.  That  said  committee 
shall  not  take  into  consideration  any  questions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  which  shall  not  be  specially  referred 
to  them  by  order  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  my 
amendment,  as  just  now  proposed,  tb  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "  provided,"  and  insert  the 
following : 

"  That  the  Senate  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
express  in  advance  any  opinion,  or  to  give  any  in- 
structions, either  general  or  specific,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  said  committee." 

Mr.  Casb.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
amendments  are  in  conflict.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Clay.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Bknton.  I  rise  with  great  reluctance 
arid  deference  to  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  is  confessedly  one  of  the  best 
skilled  parliamentarians,  and  perhaps  is  equal 
in  that  respect  to  any  in  America  or  Europe — 
I  say,  it  is  with  great  deference  that  I  would 
suggest  that  he  is  not  proceeding  parliaraenta- 
rily,  when  he  offers  such  a  resolve  as  that  is, 
and  calls  it  an  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  come  under  the  name,  style,  or  description 
of  an  amendment  at  all.  The  object  of  it  can 
be  attained  in  a  parliamentary  way  by  votihg 
down  the  proposition  I  have  submitted.  An 
amendment  is  to  improve  a  thing,  to  make  it 
hetter ;  but  here  is  a  design  to  obtain  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Senate  declaring  that  they  will 
not  act  upon  the  subject  at  all.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  intention,  before  we  go  into 
the  question  of  amendments,  in  consequence  of 
what  was  communicated  yesterday  as  to  the 
absence  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate  on  Monday 
next,  to  bring  a  motion  before  the  Senate,  which 
I  communicated  yesterday.  Half  a  dozen  Sen- 
ators are  to  be  absent  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  follows,  of  course,  that  no  question  in 
which  the  States  they  represent  are  interested 
will  be  taken  up  during  that  time.  If  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  Senate  go  away  on  Mon- 
day on  a  mission  that  must  keep  them  away 
one  or  two  weeks,  it  will  be  one  week  or  two 
weeks — no  one  can  tell  how  long — before  any 
thing  that  concerns  California  can  again  be 
taken  up  in  the  Senate.  Now,  we  have  three 
days  and  a  half  of  this  week  to  work  in,  and, 
during  these  three  days  and  a  half,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  concerns  California  can  be  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  the  other;  and  before 
these  gentlemen  go  away,  that  State  will  have 
a  decision  upon  her  application  for  admission. 
If  any  thing  is  done  which  prevents  a  decision 
upon  her  application,  it  stands  over  for  one  or 


two  weeks  more,  in  addition  to  the  eight  weeks 
which  have  already  elapsed  since  the  President 
communicated  his  message  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  California.  It  is  my  desire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  having  lost  eight  weeks,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  two  more,  which  will  he  a  dead 
loss,  because  we  cannot  touch  the  subject  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  .all  of  us  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  what  happens  in  parliamentary 
bodies,  when  any  thing  is  laid  down  for  two 
weeks  and  gets  cold.  When  you  take  it  up 
again,  you  take  it  up  de  novo,  and  give  us  a  re- 
hash of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  hefore, 
with  the  addition  of  as  much  more  as  has  been 
thought  of  in  the.m"fean  time.  To  proceed  in  a 
way  which  will  not  hring  the  Senate  to  a  de- 
cision upon  the  admission  of  California  this 
week,  is  to  make  a  dead  loss  of  two  more  weeks, 
to  be  followed  by  as  many  more  weeks  as  the 
discussion  may  last.  I  feel  it  to  he  my  duty, 
in  consequence  of  what  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  yesterday,  and  have  made  up  my 
mind  accordingly,  to  move,  before  we  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  committee,  to  take  up 
the  bill  No.  169,  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  California.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
that  motion,  upon  the  belief  that,  having  had 
this  subject  upon  our  hands,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  since  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  De- 
cember— after  having  had  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  California,  in  some  shape,  upon 
our  minds  the  whole  of  that  time,  we  shall  he 
able,  in  the  three  or  four  remaining  days  of  this 
week,  to  act  upon  it  in  one  way  or  another,  if 
our  action  is  confined  to  that  bill,  and  nothing 
else. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  read  that  bill,  and  let  the 
Senate  see  how  brief  and  to  the  point  it  is,  and 
how  comprehensive  are  the  points  which  the 
bill  contains.  They  are  these,  sir:  That  the 
State  of  California  shall  be  and  she  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatever.  That  is  the 
whole  bill,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  admission 
of  California,  and  it  is  drawn  in  plain  terms, 
according  to  the  early  precedents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  number  of  words  is  about  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  time  of  Washington, 
in  the  cases  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Then  just  about  the  same  number  of 
terms  were  employed,  and  the  same  identical 
questions  were  presented.  That  is  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  admission  of  the  State.  Then  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  which  might  be  here 
or  anywhere  else,  provides  that,  until  the  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  shall  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  entitled  to  two  representatives 
in  Congress. 

Sir,  from  there  to  there  is  the  whole  bill — 
not  half  a  span  by  my  hand,  which  is  not  a 
large  span  either.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  opinion 
— and  I  shall  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  and 
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ask  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it — that  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  lay  down  the  motion  which  is  now  he- 
fore  them,  and  postpone  other  subjects,  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California,  we  can  finish  it  this 
week,  while  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  pres- 
ence of  those  gentlemen  who  will  be  absent 
next  week,  under  the  order  of  the  Senate.  We 
shall  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides  doing 
what  is  proper  in  itself  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  to  admit  California  as  a  separate 
measure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  President, 
this  motion  shall  not  prevail,  and  we  go  on 
with  the  motion  for  raising  a  committee,  there 
will  be  some  time  inevitably  taken  up  by  the 
consideration  of  that  motion,  and  after  that  is 
decided,  the  committee  of  thirteen  will  neces- 
sarily be  required  by  the  imposing  gravity  of 
their  mission,  to  consider  it  some  length  of 
time  before  they  report.  Dr.  Franklin,  sir,  in 
his  wisdom — and  his  wisdom  was  such  that  it 
picked  out  whatever  was  wise  or  even  deco- 
rous in  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuals — 
relates  an  anecdote  of  an  Indian  chief,  who, 
when  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace, 
considered  it  disrespectful  to  answer  any  prop- 
ositions which  were  made  to  him  till  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  at  least,  to 
have  considered  the  question.  On  the  princi- 
ple of  the  action  of  this  Indian  chief,  who  took 
one  night  to  seem  to  consider  a  question  which 
he  was  to  decide  upon,  this  committee  of  thir- 
teen, acting  under  such  impressive  circum- 
stances, with  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of 
the  Union  in  its  hands,  will  have  to  consider 
many  nights,  before  they  can  come  back  and 
tell  us  they  have  performed  the  duty  which 
the  Senate  gave  them.  If  they  return  incon- 
tinently, the  Senate  may  suppose  they  had  not 
considered  it  at  all ;  or,  what  might  be  sup- 
posed much  more  material,  that  they^had  con- 
sidered it  beforehand,  and  that  it  therefore  was 
a  solemn  farce  to  go  out  and  come  back  with 
what,  in  the  vernacular,  had  been  "  cut  and 
dried  "  beforehand.  They  must  consider ;  they 
are  obliged  to  consider  a  week,  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks,  under  such  grave  circumstances 
as  they  will  be  placed  in.  Here,  then,  is  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  lost  time,  if  the  proposed  com- 
mittee is  raised.  This  week  is  gone  beyond  all 
question ;  and  the  committee  will  need  that, 
and  perhaps  all  the  time  while  others  be  ab- 
sent, to  consider.  Any  attempt,  then,  Mr. 
President,  to  go  on  and  raise  a  committee,  I 
consider  as  a  postponement  of  the  question  for 
weeks,  and  then  to  stand  the  chance  of  being 
brought  forward  incumbered  with  questions 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily give  rise  to  debate  here,  and  possibly 
a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses ;  and 
this  long  delay  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
California  bill  by  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  I  see  nothing,  sir,  but  long 
delay  and  imminent  danger  to  the  California 
bill,  by  proceeding  any  further  with  this  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  a  committee.     We  have  no 


need  of  it ;  we  have  the  bill  here,  brief,  pointed, 
exactly  in  the  words  in  which  the  bills  in  all 
such  cases  were  introduced  in  the  early  part  of 
our  history.  I  shall,  therefore,  makethe  motion 
which  I  intended  to  make  yesterday,  that  when 
the  question  shall  be  taken  up  this  day,  before 
the  pending  amendment  is  gone  into,  to  lay 
the  subject  of  raising  a  committee  on  the  table, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  No.  169, 
for  tlie  admission  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  upon  that  motion  I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  withdraw  his  motion  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Bentoit.  Oh,  certainly,  certainly  ;  any 
thing  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  except  the 
compromising  of  California  away. 

Mr.  Oi.AT.  With  respect  to  the  parliament- 
ary objection  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  my  amendment,  if  he  chooses  to  pre- 
sent that  objection  in  form,  I  am  ready  to  meet 
it.  The  amendment  was  drawn  after  the  full- 
est consideration  that  I  could  give  to  any  pos- 
sible question  of  form  that  might  arise. 

I  pass  that  by,  sir.  It  is  a  most  unhappy 
non-concurrenoe  for  poor  California  between 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  and  my- 
self. He  wants  California  to  be  admitted.  So 
do  I.  He  regrets  the  lapse  of  time  before  her 
admission  can  take  place.  So  do  I.  But  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  the  honorable  Senator 
himself — I  must  say  it,  in  all  respect  and  def- 
erence— is  one  of  the  causes  which  prolong 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  made  a  proposition  to  that  Senator  on 
Friday  last,  I  think,  which  I  will  renew  to-day. 
Let  this  committee  be  appointed  without  fur- 
ther opposition ;  which  opposition,  I  think, 
will  be  found  to  be  wholly  unavailing,  and  to 
be  productive  of  no  consequence  but  that  of  an 
additional  consumption  of  time.  Let  oppo- 
sition to  the  appointment  of  the  committee  be 
withdrawn ;  let  the  committee  he  raised ;  let 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  be  re- 
ported and  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  Sir, 
when  taken  up,  I  have  already  intimated  the 
purpose,  which  I  shall  not  abandon,  to  propose 
as  an  amendment  to  that  bill  provisions  to  give 
territorial  governments  to  the  two  new  terrih 
tories,  without  the  Wilmot  proviso.  But,  sir, 
short  as  that  bill  is,  not  occupying  more  space 
than  the  honorable  Senator's  hand,  does  he 
suppose  that  bill  is  goipg  to  pass  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is,  even  supposing  the  rejection  of 
my  proposition  ?  He  talks  about  early  prece- 
dents. If  he  means  to  refer  to  early  precedents 
for  the  admission  of  new  States,  we  shall  vio- 
late all  of  them  if  California  be  admitted.  For 
how  were  they  admitted,  from  Ohio  upward, 
but  by  the  passage  of  a  previous  law  proposing 
certain  articles  of  compact  to  the  new  States, 
which  were  to  be  assented  to  by  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  the  new  States,  and  brought 
here  in  the  shape  of  a  compact,  binding  and 
obligatory  forever  upon  both  parties  ?  How  is 
it  jvith  California  ?    Why,  upon  the  subject  of 
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the  public  domain  and  the  rights  of  the  Dnited 
States  in  California,  if  the  bill  were  to  pass  in 
that  little,  brief  space,  which  the  honorable 
Senator  has  read  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate, 
the  consequence  will  be  the  loss  of  the  public 
domain  in  California.  I  know  my  honorable 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  has  seen  this  objec- 
tion to  the  bill,  has  turned  his  attention  to  it, 
and  I  hope  he  will  add  to  the  valuable  labors  he 
has  rendered  the  country  and  the  Senate,  by 
proposing  a  suitable  provision  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
California.  But  if  California  be  admitted  at 
all,  she  can  only  be  admitted  by  annexing  the 
condition  to  the  act  for  her  admission,  that 
nothing  in  that  act  shall  contravene  or  impair 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  public 
domain.  I  confess  that,  although  I  have  rather 
brought  my  mind  to  her  admission,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  in  California,  I  do  not  think 
it  quite  equal  to  what  it  would  be  if  it  were 
a  solemn  compact  between  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  United  States  before  it  was  ad- 
mitted. 

Now,  sir,  the  honorable  Senator  talks  of  the 
delay  which  will  ensue  if  the  California  bill  be 
not  now  taken  up  and  acted  upon,  as  a  com- 
mittee will  in  a  few  days  depart  upon  a  melan- 
choly occasion,  and  probably  be  absent  about 
two  weeks.  He  thinks  we  may  get  through- 
with  this  in  two  or  three  days.  Let  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  appointment  of  the  committee  be 
withdrawn ;  let  it  be  appointed ;  then  we  can 
take  up  the  California  bill  and  act  upon  it.  So 
that,  really,  I  say,  without  any  intentional  dis- 
respect towards  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
he  is  prolonging  the  admission  of  California 
in  thus  continuing  to  oppose  the  appointment 
of  this  committee. 

Sir,  let  us  look  at  all  the  facts  connected  with 
this  matter.  Suppose  it  were  practicable  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  with 
suitable  guards  and  protection  to  the  public 
property ;  suppose  it  were  practicable  to  pass 
it  this  week ;  why,  then,  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  other 
House.  The  passage  of  a  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  admission  of  California,  does  not 
admit  California.  It  must  first  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Na- 
tionl  Legislature,  and  another  co-ordinate  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  I  should  bo 
very  happy  to  be  perfectly  assured  that  the 
other  branch  of  the  Lgislature  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  transact  the  public  business  two  weeks 
hence.  If  they  consume  any  thing  like  the 
amount  of  time  in  electing  an  officer  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  lamented  individual  who  has 
died,  as  they  did  in  organizing  at  first,  it  may 
be  weeks  before  that  body  will  he  even  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  any  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
give  California  a  chance,  without  our  consum- 
ing time.  It  is  so  much  waste  of  time,  sir,  to 
object  to  the  committee.    Let  opposition  to  the 


committee  cease.  Let  its  fate  be  decided.  If 
the  Senate  decide  against  it,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  it.  But  if  there  be  a  majority  in  favor 
of  it,  no  dilatory  proceedings,  no  parliamentary 
proceedings,  no  attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  this  Senate,  (and  I  hope  no  such 
attempt  will  be  made,  and  I  charge  no  one 
with  making  it,)  will,  I  trust,  finally  prevail. 
Let  us  then  go  to  work  and  act  like  men,  talk 
less  and  act  more,  and  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  after  that,  take  up  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California.  That  is  my  view  of 
what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  propose  the  point  of  my  ob- 
jection, if  there  be  any  point  in  it,  to  his  spe- 
cious amendment.  My  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  resolve  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Senate;  that  it  is  an  independent  resolve  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  Senate.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business  which  is  included 
in  the  motion.  It  is  simply  a  resolve,  which 
can  be  introduced  and  considered  by  itself — a 
resolve,  I  repeat,  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Senate  in  their  action  upon  a  certain;  case.  In 
that  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
called  an  amendment  is  not  an  amendment,  but 
an  independent  resolve. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  makes  a 
proposition,  or  renews  one  made  yesterday, 
and,  in  his  extreme  good  nature,  supposes  that 
all  parts  of  the  Senate  are  in  the  most  amicable 
temper  possible.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  a  jury  should  go  out  with  the  case, 
and  after  the  jury  has  gone  out  with  it,  the 
counsel  and  advocates  may  proceed  to  argue  it. 
That  is  his  proposition,  and  whether  the  case 
is  sent  to  a  jury  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  makes 
no  difference.  The  jury  of  thirteen  is  to  go 
out  in  this  case.  Sir,  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  proposition  to  send  a  jury  out  with 
the  case,  and  we  have  been  sufficiently  adver- 
tised of  the  fact  that  that  jury  is  to  consist  of 
the  distinguished  and  leading  members  of  the 
Senate.  These  distinguished  and  leading  gen- 
tlemen will  go  out,  and  will  deliberate  upon 
the  case,  and  while  they  are  deliberating,  why, 
the  remainder — those  perhaps  who  would  ne- 
cessarily fall  into  the  category  of  led  members 
— may  be  amusing  themselves — with  discussing 
the  subject  and  presenting  their  views ;  and, 
whenever  the  jury  of  thirteen  shall  have  naade 
up  their  verdict,  they  will  come  in,  and  who- 
ever may  happen  to  be  upon  his  feet  at  the 
moment,  will  have  to  take  his  seat,  and  will  be 
cut  off  exactly  where  he  stood ;  the  delivery 
of  the  verdict  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  case 
he  is  arguing.  This  is  rather  a  new  proceed- 
ing in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
object  to  the  idea  of  sending  out  a  jury  with 
a  case,  and  leaving  other  Senators  here  to 
argue  it. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  air,' charges  me 
with  occasioning  all  the  delay  in  the  admission 
of  California.  And  how  do  I  occasion  it  ?  By 
resisting  a  motion  to  send  this  question  to  a 
committee.    Have  I  not  a  right  to  do  that? 
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If  I  have  no  right  to  do  it,  it  is  a  question  of 
order,  which  the  Oliair  may  decide ;  and  if  it  is 
decided  that  I  have  no  right,  I  will  sit  down  at 
once.  But  while  I  have  a  parliamentary  right 
to  proceed  iu  "a.  certain  way,  aU  efforts  to  deter 
me  from  proceeding,  by  throwing  on  me  tlie 
blame  of  obstructing  business,  will  be  of  no 
avail.  But  this  is  no  novelty.  We  have  great 
examples  for  throwing  the  blame  of  being  pro- 
moters of  disturbances  upon  those  who  are  in- 
nocent. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  were 
never  more  professions  made  in  favor  of  peace, 
there  were  never  more  encomiums  delivered 
upon  peace,  nor  ever  greater  sentiments  of  de- 
votion to  peace  uttered  or  professed  by  any 
being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  were 
uttered  by  him  who  was  the  greatest  of  war- 
riors— the  great  emperor.  He  was  always  for 
peace ;  how,  then,  came  he  to  be  always  in 
war?  Because,  when  his  armies  entered  a 
country,  the  people  would  resist,  and  that  made 
war,  and  made  him  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  preserve.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  the  great  emperor  got  the 
name  of  being  a  disturber  of  the  peace — the 
people  would  resist  when  his  armies  entered 
their  country.  All  that  he  asked  of  them  was 
to  submit;  all  that  he  asked  was,  that  they 
should  be  quiet,  and  let  his  armies  move  over 
their  country.  They  had  come  for  their  good, 
and  perhaps  for  something  else.  Yes,  sir,  when 
one  of  the  ladies  that  George  I.  brought  from 
Hanover,  and  afterwards  made  a  duchess,  was 
once  passing  through  the  streets  of  London, 
she  was  hooted  at,  if  not  pelted ;  and  when  for 
the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  mob,  she  declared 
she  had  come  for  their  "  goots,"  meaning  their 
good,  one  of  the  populace  replied  readily,  sup- 
posing that  goods  were  meant,  "  and  for  our 
chattels,  too."  And  so  of  the  great  emperor ; 
he  entered  all  those  countries  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  for  their  chattels  also  ;  and,  as 
they  did  not  choose  to  have  good  performed 
for  them  in  that  way,  war  was  the  result. 
They  resisted,  and  thereby  made  war,  and 
made  the  emperor  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  lover 
of  peace  as  he  was. 

In  the  same  identical  manner,  Mr.  President, 
with  a  parallelism  which  has  been  drawn  here 
somewhat  too  close  for  a  parody,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  charges  me  with  delaying  the 
admission  of  California,  because  I  resist  where 
I  have  a  right  to  resist ;  and  more  than  that, 
where  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resist,  and 
where  I  am  sustained  by  sixty  years  of  uninter- 
rupted legislation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Sir,  three  times  Washington,  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  sent  in  Messages  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States,  precisely  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  under  which  President 
Taylor  sent  in  a  Message  in  this  case.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  were  all  admitted  pre- 
cisely under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
presentation  of  Messages  precisely  like  this.  Five 
Other  States  were  admitted  afterwards,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  by  Messages  of  the 


Presidents  of  the  time  in  which  those  States 
were  admitted,  making  eight  in  the  whole, 
being  as  near  half  as  eight  can  be  of  seventeen. 
I  am  doing  what  has  been  done  for  sixty  years. 
Every  State  that  has  been  admitted  for  sixty 
years  has  been  admitted  iu  a  bill  by  itself,  ex- 
cept in  one  single  case,  and  then  two  were  put 
together  in  the  same  bill.  Two  States  applied 
for  admission  at  the  same  time,  and  had  no 
more  right  than  California  now  has,  for  they 
made  their  constitutions  for  themselves,  without 
the  previous  authority  of  Congress.  I  am  doing 
what  I  have  a  right  to  do,  what  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  do,  what  sixty  years  of  legislation 
justifies  me  in  doing;  and  while  this  is  the  , 
case,  it  will  be  lost  labor  to  undertake  to  scare 
me  off  the  track,  by  saying  that  I  am  obstruct- 
ing legislation  on  tlie  subject. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said  on  several  occasions,  and  repeated  it  again 
here  to-day,  that  California  will  come  in  sooner 
if  all  these  subjects  he  taken  together,  exciting 
as  they  appear.  Come  in  sooner !  Now,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  conceive  that  the  Senator  has  an 
insight  into  this  matter  which  I  have  not. 
Though  I  profess  to  he  able,  when  I  have  a 
view  of  things,  to  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as 
he  that  picks  it,  yet  I  cannot  see  the  pickers 
here.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  undertakes 
to  say  that  these  things  will  go  on,  and  Cali- 
fornia will  come  in  sooner,  if  she  is  mixed  up 
with  all  these  foreign  questions — foreign  to  her 
certainly.  Now,  he  certainly  understands  what 
he  says.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  why 
one  subject,  complicated  with  an  immense 
number  of  others,  is  to  go  faster  than  it  could 
go  by  itself.  There  may  be  a  question  in  this, 
as  to  the  public  lands.  I  here  repeat  what  I  said 
the  other  day,  that  when  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  is  up  before  the  Senate, 
it  wiU  be  proper  to  discuss  the  question  of  ad- 
mission, and  then  I  shall  expect  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  reported  this  bill,  to 
satisfy  me  and  the  Senate  upon  this  point.  It 
will  he  sufficient  time  to  discuss  that,  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  bill.  The  supposition  is, 
that  the  bill  is  to  go  faster  when  complicated 
and  loaded  with  all  these  subjects  than  it  can 
go  alone.  There  is  something  in  that  which  is 
inexplicable  to  me.  I  know  there  is  an  idea, 
which  may  be  called  vernacular,  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  that  a  horse  can  puU 
stronger  if  he  has  a  weight  upon  his  back,  and 
I  have  often  seen  large  packs  with  two  or  three 
bushels  of  grain  upon  a  horse's  back,  while  he 
was  straining  every  nerve  in  pulling  a  load  up 
hill.  The  argument  was,  that  it  kept  the 
backbone  straight,  and  enabled  him  to  draw 
directly  against  the  centre  of  every  joint. 
[Laughter.]  That  was  done  in  the  case  of 
drawing ;  but  this  is  a  case  of  running.  Cali- 
fornia has  to  run,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  she  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet  and  a  long  line.  I  never 
heard  it  supposed  that  a  horse  ran  faster  for 
having  a  load  upon  his  back ;  but  when  we 
come  to  look  at  what  is  proposed  to  Oaliforniay 
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we  shall  find  she  has  not  only  three  hundred 
pounds  upon  her  back,  but  we  shall  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  tie  to  each  leg,  and  still  a  pretty 
considerable  weight  to  tie  to  the  tail.  I  should 
like  to  see  how  Oaliforna  would  run  with 
three  hundred  pounds  upon  her  back,  and  a 
hundred  to  each  leg,  and  fifty  pounds  to  the 
tail.  It  will  be  a  strange  thing  for  the  people 
of  California  to  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  American  Senate,  their  State  is  to  run 
faster  precisely  in  proportion  as  she  is  loaded 
down. 

I  have  been  occupied,  Mr.  President,  wholly 
with  the  preliminary  question  of  laying  this 
resolution  upon  the  table,  and  postponing  its 
'consideration  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
California  bill.  I  am  not  arguing  the  admission 
of  California;  I  have  not  got  to 'that.  I  am 
not  arguing  the  motions  which  will  be  made 
to  amend  the  motion  to  send  out  this  com- 
mittee ;  much  less,  sir,  am  I  arguing  the  ques- 
tion of  such  a  committee  at  all.  All  these 
things  are  in  advance  of  what  I  want.  All  that 
I  want,  as  I  have  made  known,  is  to  jjut  this 
in  a  shape  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  The 
question  is  now  as  to  the  delay,  the  almost  in- 
definite delay,  with  the  chance  of  eventually 
losing  the  admission  between  the  two  Houses. 
We  have  now  three  full  days  remaining  of  this 
week,  and  I  think,  if  we  proceed,  we  can  in 
these  three  days  come  to  a  decisive  vote  on  the 
California  bill,  and  in  doing  that,  we  shall  have 
washed  our  hands  and  done  our  duty ;  and  it 
will  then  be  for  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
to  do  their  duty,  a  thing  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  DoiTGLAS.  Mr.  President,  when  the  ob- 
jection was  raised  the  other  day,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  if  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Territories  was  passed,  all  the 
public  lands  within  the  limits  of  that  State 
would  be  lost  to  the  Government,  would  belong 
to  the  State  of  California,  I  promised  the  Senate 
that  when  that  bill  shoijld  be  taken  up,  I  would 
vindicate  the  bill  entirely  from  all  apprehen- 
Eions  on  that  score  ;  and  that,  if  I  could  not  do 
it  by  argument,  I  would  certainly  do  it  by 
amendment.  I  had  hoped,  therefore,  that  criti- 
cisms upon  that  part  of  the  bill  would  have 
been  deferred,  and  that  the  public  mind  would 
not  have  been  prejudiced  by  allusions  to  that 
supposed  defect,  until  the  California  bill  came 
up  for  consideration.  It  has,  however,  been 
alluded  to,  and  the  high  authority  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  given  to  sanc- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Sir,  I  hold  myself  entirely  capable  of  remov- 
ing all  apprehensions  upon  that  point,  on  refer- 
ence to  well-established  authority — a  large 
number  of  cases — forming  such  a  current  of 
authority,  as,  I  apprehend,  that  no  one,  after 
investigating  the  facts,  can  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinion  which  I  expressed.  Sir,  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  lUinois,  I  may  re- 
joice if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  the 


Senator  from  Alabama,  would  succeed  in  main- 
taining the  position  that  they  have  here  assumed 
in  regard  to  California.  If  that  position  be 
correct,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  this  Gov- 
ernment owes  the  State  of  Illinois  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars,  for  lands  sold  within  that 
State,  and  that  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
sold lands,  held  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  that  State, 
now  belong  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Yes,  sir, 
and  also  that  this  Government  owes  Ohio 
twenty  millions,  and  owes  Indiana  twenty-one 
millions ;  and  other  States  large  sums,  to  the 
amount  of  ninety  odd  millions  of  dollars,  for 
lands  sold  within  those  States,  the  money  for 
which  has  been  received  by  this  Government, 
when  the  proceeds  belonged  to  those  States,  if 
the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable  Senators 
from  Alabama  and  Kentucky  be  correct. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
But  if  my  friend  from  Illinois  desires  to  make 
only  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  of  his  bill,  I 
will  certainly  withdraw  it.  If,  however,  he 
designs  extending  his  remarks,  I  feel  bound,  as 
the  proposer  of  this  resolution,  to  insist  upon 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  state  the  limit  of  my 
remarks,  and  the  Chair  can  then  decide.  I 
propose  to  extend  my  remarks  just  so  far,  and 
not  one  iota  farther,  than  is  necessary  to  reply 
to  the  charge  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  understood  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  throw  out  a  single 
suggestion,  which  may  or  may  not  ha.ve  been 
in  order,  accompanied  by  the  additional  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  which  I 
thought  in  order.  Now,  sir,  my  point  of  order 
is,  that  it  is  not  in  order,  on  the  question  now 
before  the  Senate,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  general  question. 

The  VioE  Pkesident.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  that  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  were  foreign  to 
the  question  under  consideration,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  order. 

Mr.  DoTTGLAS.  I  will  refrain,  then,  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  point  on  which  I 
was  proceeding  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  move  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  liberty  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FooTE.  If  he  desires  it,  I  will  not  inter- 
pose any  objection. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  desire  the  Senate  to 
depart  from  its  usage  on  my  account.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  simply  arguing  a 
position,  with  the  best  of  motives,  which  I 
thought  would  throw  an  imputation  upon  me 
as  the  chairman  of  a  committee.  Hence  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  myself  and  to  my  com- 
mittee, to  vindicate  the  California  bill  from 
that  imputation.  And  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  prevails,  I  shall  take  the 
floor  and  make  that  vindication.  If  not,  I  shall 
feel  bound  to  do  it  on  this  resolution,  when  the 
subject  comes  up  in  the  course  of  debate. 
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Mr.  FooTB.  I  rise  to  make  a  personal  ex- 
planation. I  trust  my  friend  from  Illinois  will 
understand,  ttat  if  I  had  not  considered  that  he 
had  already  combated  with  considerable  effect 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  tlie  honorable 
Senatorfrom  Kentucky,  and  other  Senators — if 
I  had  not  considered  the  war  about  even — I 
would  not  have  raised  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Olat.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a 
single  remark.  I  certainly  expressed  no  de- 
liberately formed  opinion  whether  the  admission 
of  California,  without  any  provision  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  that  State,  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  holding  the  public  domain  there 
located.  But,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  I  shall  insist,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  that  some  clause  be  inserted  declaring 
the  retention  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  public  lands  in  California.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  suljject  now.  I  trust  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois,  at  the  proper  time,  will 
enlighten  us  on  the  point.  For  myself,  I  should 
be  glad  that  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would 
not  be  necessai-y. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  state  to  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  although  I 
am  prepared  to  showjhat  it  is  unnecessary, 
yet,  by  way  of  precaution,  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
to  remove  every  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  I 
can  show  that  such  an  amendment  wiU  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
question  before  the  Senate  ? 

The  Vice  Peesidbnt.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  amend  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay.) 

Mr.  Benton".  I  withdrew  my  motion  to  lay 
the  subject  on  the  table,  in  order  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words.  Other  Senators  also  embraced 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  I  do  not  rise  to  make  any  re- 
marks. I  merely  wish  to  know  whether  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri, 
to  take  up  the  California  bill  alone,  or  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, be  pending  ? 

The  Vice  Peesident.  Tliere  can  be  no 
motion  to  take  up  the  California  bill  until  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  move  to  lay  this  subject  on 
the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  Cali- 
fornia bill,  and  on  that  motion  I  ask  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  and  it  was  re- 
jected, as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day- 
ton, Dodge  of  Iowa,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Douglas, 
Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Walker,  and  Web- 
ster— 24. 

Vol.  XVI.— 34 


Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  Downs,  Foote,  Hunter,  King, 
Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Kusk,  Sebastian, 
Soule,  Spruanoe,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Whitcomb,  and  Yulee— 28. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  understand  the  question 
now  to  be  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  "Vice  Peesidbnt.  That  is  the  only  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  not  coming  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  proposes 
to  amend  the  original  resolution  by  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  instructions  to  the  committee  , 
proposed  to  be  raised.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  moves  to  amend  that  amendment  by 
striking  it  out,  and  to  declare  in  substance  that 
no  instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  committee. 
So  that  the  amendment  not  only  strikes  out  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, but  if  adopted,  it  declares  that  no  further 
instructions  on  any  other  point  shall  be  given 
to  the  committee.  Now,  can  that  be  done? 
If  it  can,  I  mistake  the  rule  in  regard  to  a  bill. 
Suppose  this  amendment  is  offered  to  a  bill, 
and  a  Senator  moves  to  strike  out  all  of  the 
amendment,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a 
declaration  that  no  further  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  bill :  can  that  be,  done  ?  The 
amendment  goes  further  than  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  for  it  not 
only  strikes  out  his  amendment,  but  declares 
that  no  further  instructions  shall  be  given  on 
any  other  point.  Now,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  when  a  resolution  or  biU  is  under  consid- 
eration, it  may  bo  amended  at  any  time,  and 
we  cannot  declare  by  an  amendment  that  no 
further  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  biU. 
Neither  can  we  declare  that  no  other  or  further 
instruction  shall  be  made  to  a  committee.  We 
can  strike  out  these  instructions,  but  we  cannot 
by  an  amendment  declare  that  there  shall  be 
no  other  amendment. 

Mr.  Olat.  Of  all  unprofitable  subjects,  these 
questions  of  parliamentary  law  and  usage  are 
the  most  so.  I  have  had,  sir,  in  another  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  some  little  experience  on 
this  subject.  But,  sir,  what  is  the  objection 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  makes  upon 
the  ground  of  order  to  my  proposition  ?  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  proposes  to  affirm  cer- 
tain instructions  which  I  propose  to  negative. 
Now,  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive upon  those  instructions  ?  Well,  if  we  have 
a  right  to  vote  against  them,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  put  that  negative  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  and  vote  for  it  ?  But  I  will  state 
a  case  which  every  man  of  three  days'  service 
in  a  deliberative  body  understands  perfectly 
well.  A  report  is  made  by  a  Special  Committee 
— for  example,  on  a  claim.  It  concludes,  "  re- 
solved, therefore,  that  the  claim  ought  not  to 
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be  allowed."  Now,  is  any  thing  more  common 
in  a  legislative  body,  than  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  ought  not  to  "  and  to  insert  the  words 
"  should  be  "  ?  Every  man  at  all  acquainted 
with  parliamentary  law  knows  that  if  a  new 
subject  is  proposed — one  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  one  under  consideration — it  is  not 
in  order.  But  whether  they  are  substitutes  for 
the  amendment,  or  propositions  to  amend  it, 
they  are  precisely  the  same.  They  relate  to 
instructions  to  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposes  to 
give  such  and  such  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee. My  amendment  says  that  the  Senate  will 
give  none,  and  it  is  perfectly  german  to  the 
subject,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  all  parlia- 
mentary law  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  any 
deliberative  body. 

Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  do  not  make  this  point  of 
order  in  any  captious  spirit,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  not  understood  the  point  I 
make.  I  do  not  object  to  this  motion  that  it  is 
a  negative  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  The  Senator  is  perfectly 
correct  there,  but  his  amendment  goes  further, 
and  cuts  off  all  further  instructions  that  the 
Senate  may  think  proper  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee.   That  is  the  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  the  design  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  I  am  glad  has  given  up  half  of  his 
objection — 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  I  have  not  given  it  up,  for  I 
never  made  that  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  object,  first,  that  my  proposition 
was  a  negative  to  affirmative  instructions. 
Now  I  understand  him  to  say,  his  objection  is 
not  that  it  comprehends  all  that  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  that  it  laps  a 
little  over ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  declares  we 
will  give  no  instructions  to  the  committee. 
And  has  not  the  Senate  the  right  to  do  that— 
to  say  that  it  wOl  give  no  such  instructions  ? 
And  has  it  not  a  right,  either  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  amendment,  or  in  any  other  form  ? 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wish 
to  raise  before  the  Senate — whether  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  amendment  to  a  hill  or  resolution, 
can  declare  that  it  will  not  give  any  instructions 
to  a  committee  ? 

Mr.  Benton,  (in  his  seat.)  That's  it,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  question.  Oan  a 
Senator,  when  an  amendment  is  offered  to  a 
bill,  move  to  strike  out  the  amendment,  and 
declare  subsequently  that  no  amendment  shall 
be  offered  to  the  bill  ?  Oan  you,  in  a  resolution 
where  an  amendment  is  offered  to  instruct, 
strike  out  these  instructions,  and  declare  that 
no  other  shall  be  given?  Why,  we  have  on 
the  table  several  other  instructions  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  are  they  to  be 
cut  off? 

Mr.  FooTE,  (in  his  seat.)  They  have  not  yet 
been  offered,  but  merely  suggested. 


Mr.  MiLLEE.  I  may  think  proper  to  offer 
instructions,  or  other  Senators  may  so  intend, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  Chair  will  con- 
sider the  point  of  order  as  raised. 
Mr.  King.  I  hope  the  Ohair  will  decide  it. 
The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  Chair  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  objection  is  not  well  taken.  The 
amendment,  which  proposes  to  restrict  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  is  moved  to  be  stricken 
out  by  another  amendment.  That  is  clearly  in 
order.  It  is  then  proposed  to  substitute,  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  declaration  that  the  Senate  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  express  in  advance  any 
opinion,  or  give  any  instruction,  either  general 
or  specific,  for  the  guidance  of  said  committee. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  amendment 
is,  that  it  decides  nothing.  And,  if  it  expressed 
nothing  but  the  mere  motion,  it  would  leave 
the  matter  just  where  it  was  left  before  the 
amendment  was  proposed.  Therefore,  though 
it  may  be  a  consideration  to  induce  a  Senator 
to  vote  against  it,  it  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  to  raise  a  point  of  order  as  to  its  recep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Benton.  This,  which  is  called  an  amend- 
ment, and  which  strikes  me  as  being  nothing 
but  a  rule  of  action,  which  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  adopt  for  itself,  was  objected  to  by  me 
as  being  unparliamentary,  at  the  time  it  was 
offered,  but  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
make  the  point  of  my  objection  intelligible.  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  so  now,  and  let  it  be  seen 
that  here  is — 

Mr.  King.  If  the  Senator  intends  to  discuss 
the  question  of  order,  he  must  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  appeal,  the  decision  is  binding  upon  the 
Senate,  and  every  Senator  is  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  therefore,  if 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  must  take 
an  appeal  before  he  can  discuss  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Benton.  What  I  say  is  for  the  Senate, 
and  not  by  way  of  appeal. 

The  VioE  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  ap- 
peal? 

Mr.  Benton.  I  am  speaking  merely  to  the 
Senate,  and  not  by  way  of  appeal.  I  am  speak- 
ing on  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  mean  to  give  my  reasons 
— ^very  poor  ones  to  be  sure — why  it  should  not 
be  adopted.  I  take  that  to  be  in  order. 
The  Vice  Pebsident.  Tes,  sir. 
Mr.  Bbnton.  Well,  I  have  learned  some- 
thing. If  I  cannot  teach,  I  can  be  taught. 
Yes,  sir,  here  is  a  proposition,  which  is  called 
an  amendment,  that  the  Senate  does  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  express  in  advance  any  opinion, 
or  give  any  instructions,  either  general  or  speci- 
fic, for  the  guidance  of  said  committee.  Now, 
here  is  a  declaration,  very  proper  perhaps  to  be 
adopted  in  a  caucus,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
Senate  at  all,  by  which  the  Senator  asks  that 
I  the  Senate  shall  cut  itself  off  from  its  parlia- 
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mentary  rights,  of  offering  amendments  to  bills 
and  resolutions  while  going  through  the  body. 
All  this  might  do  in  caucus,  but  it  will  not  do 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  (why  not  deem  it  necessary  ?)  to  give 
any  instructions  at  all  on  any  subject  to  the 
committee.  It  is  a  committee,  as  is  frequently 
proclaimed — though  its  appointment  is  not  yet 
entered  on  the  Journal — composed  of  distin- 
guished and  leading  men,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  have  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  their 
hands,  and  that  when  they  go  out,  nothing  will 
be  left  behind,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Senate, 
put  together,  can  give  them  no  information. 
All  this  may  be  so,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that 
the  American  Senate  was  ever  called  upon  to 
make  such  a  declaration.  It  is  not  to  do  it  in 
advance.  Why  not  do  it  in  advance  ?  Has 
not  the  Senate  been  in  the  practice  of  giving 
instructions  to  committees,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  to  the  present  day  ?  Is  it 
not  done  in  regard  to  all  committees,  whenever 
Senators  choose?  And  was  it  ever  proposed 
before  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Senate  by  a 
previous  declaration,  that  they  will  not  give 
opinions  in  advance?  They  may  give  them 
afterwards,  and  may  agree  to  what  may  be 
done,  but  beforehand  the  body  of  the  Senate  is 
to  do  nothing.  It  is  not  to  give  any  instruc- 
tions, either  general  or  specific,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  said  committee!  Sir,  the  objection  is 
well  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
that  this  goes  beyond  the  amendment  which  I 
have  ofifered,  and  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
It  goes  beyond  what  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
declares  at  once  that,  no  matter  what  amend- 
ments any  Senator  may  have  in  his  bosom,  no 
matter  what  may  be  offered,  the  Senate  will 
not  consider  them.  This,  sir,  is  a  new  declara- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  American  Senate,  and 
one  of  those  which,  if  it  pass,  will  pass  after 
going  through  such  parliamentary  forms  as 
will  mark  it  as  an  epoch  in  our  parliamentary 
history.  Sir,  it  is  a  new  method  of  applying 
the  previous  question — a  question  never  applied 
in  this  body.  It  is  a  new  method  of  applying 
the  gag — a  thing  never  done  in  this  body.  It 
is  a  new  way  of  stultifying  the  whole  body  of 
Senators,  except  those  who  go  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. Sir,  all  this  is  new ;  and  is  it  not  as 
impotent  as  it  is  new  ?  Suppose  the  Senate  re- 
solve itself  into  what  seems  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  caucus,  and  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. What  next?  The  moment  they  have 
adopted  it,  has  not  every  member  here  a  par- 
liamentary right  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
spot,  regardless  of  what  the  Senate  has  decided 
upon  ?  The  attempt  is  impotent.  We  have  a 
right  to  offer  instructions  after  instructions,  and 
when  offered,  the  only  way  for  the  Senate  to 
do,  if  it  will  not  adopt  them,  is  to  refuse  them ; 
that  is,  to  vote  them  down  when  presented. 
That  is  the  only  way — the  only  sensible  method. 
If  the  Senate  adopts  this  resolution,  that  it 
will  not  give  any  instructions,  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  question.    We  have  the  right,  every 


one  of  us,  while  we  remain  Senators,  to  offer 
our  propositions  for  instruction.  And  I  pre- 
sume there  will  be  enough  to  offer  those  in- 
structions, and  test  their  parliamentary  right 
to  do  so ;  and  Senators  will  be  brought  to  the 
point  on  each  instruction  for  itself,  while  there 
is  enough  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  to  vote  on 
each  for  itself.  All  this  must  be  apparent.  And 
now,  sir,  why  persevere  in  endeavoring  to  get 
a  declaration  from  the  Senate  which  is  to  cut 
off  a  parliamentary  proceeding,  when  you  can- 
not do  it  ?  It  will  end  in  impotenoy ;  of  that, 
gentlemen  may  rest  assured.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  ever  such  a  thing  was  attempted  in  the 
American  Senate.  It  is  cutting  us  off  from  de- 
liberation. It  is  cutting  us  off  from  our  right 
of  instruction,  and  it  is  forestalling  debate.  It 
is  an  assumption,  the  like  of  which  never  before 
was  known  in  this  body. 

Now,  sir,  this  great  committee — we  have  had 
their  names  in  the  newspapers,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  elected  by  the  Senate.  Grant 
that  they  have  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate, 
and  will  carry  it  out  with  them ;  yet-  the  Senate 
is  not  to  declare  upon  this  proceeding  that  it 
could  give  them  no  instruction.  They  are  not 
to  adopt  a  resolution  which  admits  that  the 
Senate  cannot  enlighten  them  at  all.  It  is  not . 
for  the  Senate  to  say  that  they  would  sit  here 
in  Egyptian  darkness,  until  the  committee  comes 
in  and  illuminates  the  Chamber.  And  now,  if 
it  should  be  the  fact  that  every  thing  is  ready, 
that  the  report  is  ready,  and  that  the  committee 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world  after  it  goes 
out,  but  to  come  back  again — ^like  the  French 
king  who  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again 
— if  such  should  be  the  case,  would  it  not  bet- 
ter become  the  American  Senate  that  it  should 
be  produced,  and  let  us  have  the  illumination 
from  it  at  once  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pro- 
duce the  report  at  once,  and  act  on  this  bill  for 
the  admission  of  California  as  it  came  along  ? 

I  have  taken  up  more  time  than  I  intended 
on  this  preliminary  point.  I  consider  it  wholly 
nugatory,  that,  after  what  is  called  an  amend- 
ment, but  is  nothing  but  a  resolve  to  govern 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  voted  upon  and 
adopted — as  it  may  be,  though  I  think,  if  the 
thirteen  gentlemen  who  are  to  compose  the 
committee  will  abstain  from  voting,  it  will  not 
be  adopted ;  and  really,  delicacy,  I  tliink,  should 
forbid  them  to  vote — after  aU  that  is  done,  I  say 
it  is  nugatory ;  for  we  shall  undertake  to  exer- 
cise our  parliamentary  right  of  offering  instruc- 
tions ;  and  we  think  that  some  of  us  have  been 
here  just  about  long  enough  to  know  how  to  do 
it,  and  to  get  a  vote  upon  every  instruction,  in 
some  form  or  other,  that  lies  upon  the  table,  and 
upon  every  instruction  that  may  hereafter  be 
offered. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  unnecessary  consumption  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  re- 
marks which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  made,  which  seem  to  me  to  require 
some   notice.      The   honorable    Senator   has 
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spoken  of  a  caucus,  and  intimated  that  there 
has  been  one.  On  what  authority  does  the 
Senator  make  such  an  assertion  ?  I  now  pro- 
nounce it  a  mistake — an  absolute  and  entire 
mistake.  There  has  beeu  no  caucus,  that  I 
know  of;  although,  God  knows,  I  would  attend 
a  caucus  of  any  and  everybody,  to  settle  this 
most  unhappy  question,  which  is  now  distract- 
ing the  country ;  and  I  would  attend  it  without 
any  feeling  of  reproach,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  be  ventured  to  be  hurled.  The  honor- 
able Senator  speaks  of  his  rights.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  other  Senators  have  their  rights  also ;  and 
other  Senators  are  just  as  well  prepared  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is,  to  assert  their  rights. 
And  the  Senate  has  its  rights.  .  Now,  sir,  I  put 
it  to  the  Senate  and  the  country,  what  has  been 
the  progress  of  this  matter?  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  proposes  an  amendment  em- 
bracing four  propositions,  and,  as  a  sort  of 
menace,  I  suppose,  he  shells  out  eight  or  ten 
others,  and  speaks  of  his  having  others  yet  in 
reserve.  Well,  my  dear  sir — Mr.  President,  I 
mean — has  not  this  body  a  right  to  protect  it- 
self? Has  not  the  majority  of  this  Senate  a 
right  to  say  whether  they  will  or  wiU  not  create 
a  committee  without  any  instructions?  The 
resolution  will  be  adopted.  The  Senator  offers 
his  set  of  amendments — for  the  purpose  I  will 
not  say,  because  I  have  no  right  to  go  into  the 
intention  of  the  Senator — but  the  effect  of  them 
would  be  delay,  procrastination,  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  that  effect  is  attempted,  or  will  be 
attempted  to  be  produced  against  these  distinct 
and  emphatic  expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of'  this  body.  The  question,  then, 
comes  to  this — ^whether  the  Senate  shall  or 
shall  not  have  the  power — I  speak  always  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate — to  act  ?  I  say,  sir, 
it  ought  to  have  it ;  and  I  care  not  by  what 
name  you  call  it.  The  previous  question ! — ah, 
sir,  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  you  will 
find  the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  valuable 
mode  of  terminating  a  useless  and  unnecessary 
debate  in  this  House.  In  my  reflections  upon 
the  past,  in  respect  to  my  parliamentary  career 
— my  Congressional  career — I  look  back  to  none 
with  more  satisfaction  than  the  introduction  of 
that  previous  question  in  the  other  wing  of  this 
building.  But,  sir,  it  seems  that  all  at  once 
there  has  been  some  extraordinary  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Senator;  and  what  is  it? 
That  we  create  a  committee  without  giving  that 
committee  any  instructions — a  thing  which 
happens  every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  either  to  a  special  or  standing 
committee — every  day  of  the  session,  either  in 
this  House  or  in  the  other. 

Now,  sir,  is  it  not  knowTi  that  if  you  refer  a 
subject  to  a  committee,  you  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, confide  in  that  committee ;  leave  it  un- 
trammelled, unshackled,  to  the  exercise  of  its 
best  judgment?  for,  at  last,  when  it  does  any 
thing,  it  is  reported  back  to  you,  subject  to  your 
decision,  to  your  power,  to  your  control.  Sir, 
what  was  done  with  the  committee  proposed 


in  the  case  of  the  very  State  which  the  Sen- 
ator represents,  appointed  in  the  other  House 
in  the  year  1822?  "Were  any  instructions 
given  to  that  committee?  Not  one.  Was  any 
embarrassing  mode  of  procrastination  at- 
tempted on  that  occasion  ?  And  afterwards,  in 
relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  committee, 
that  happened  which  had  never  happened  be- 
fore, and  which,  perhaps,  will  not  happen  again 
for  many  years.  When  I  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  the  constitution  of  a 
joint  committee,  to  consist  of  twenty-three  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  and  a  suitable  number 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  California — of  Missouri,  I  mean.  Why, 
sir,  it  is  not  at  aU  extraordinary  that  I  speak 
of  California ;  for  if  we  listen  to  the  honorable 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  there 
are  no  United  States — California  has  absorbed 
every  thing.  [Laughter.]  When  I  proposed  a 
joint  committee  of  twenty-three  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  a  suitable  number  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  was  there  any  motion  in  the 
other  body  to  instruct,  to  manacle,  to  chain 
down  that  committee?  No,  sir;  they  were 
left  free  as  air,  to  explore  through  the  whole 
region  of  patriotic  intellect,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  a  mode  by  which  that  unhappy  ques- 
tion should  be  settled.  Sir,  what  is  proposed  ? 
The  honorable  Senator  has  several  times  talked 
and  presented,  in  his  witty  and  humorous  man- 
ner, the  figure  of  a  horse  borne  down  by  a 
grievous  weight  cast  upon  its  back.  Why,  sir, 
the  Senator  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  what  was  intended  by  any- 
body, is  to  connect  and  combine  together  the 
government  of  territories  acquired  in  common, 
and  to  establish  for  these  territories  a  suitable 
form  of  government  adapted  to  their  respective 
situations. 

And,  sir,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  case  ? 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  There  is  a  certain 
portion  of  this  body  that  is  for  California. 
Give  us  California,  California,  and  nothing  but 
California.  There  is  another  portion  of  this 
body  and  of  Congress  that  says,  we  are  wilhng 
to  give  you  California,  but  we  want  something 
more  than  California ;  we  want  to  estabhsh 
governments  for  a  people  thrown  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  and  of  political  events  under 
our  care.  And,  to  my  utter  surprise,  I  have 
heard  Senators  upon  this  floor  express  the 
opinion  that  we  should  leave  all  New  Mexico 
and  all  Utah — New  Mexico  with  a  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  a  military — yes, 
I  have  heard  Whigs,  Whigs  express  the  opin- 
ion that  we  should  leave  the  military  govern- 
ment which  is  in  operation  in  New  Mexico  to 
continue ;  Whigs  who  denounced  the  existence 
of  the  military  government  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  late  Administration  during 
a  season  of  war ;  and  yet  now,  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace,  it  is  proposed  to  pass  Califor- 
nia, pass  California,  pass  California,  and  leave 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   Sir,  it  is  contrary  to  every  obligation 
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of  duty  resulting  from  the  treaty,  resulting  from 
the  constitution,  resulting  from  the  position  and 
character  which  we  hold  as  American  states- 
men and  legislators ;  and  as  soon  as  leave  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  without  government — of  all 
others  the  portions  of  that  country  the  most 
in  want  of  governments — ^I  would,  as  a  father, 
as  lief  turn  out  my  son  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
into  the  streets  of  a  corrupt  city,  and  say  to 
him,  "  Go,  my  boy,  take  care  of  yourself  until 
you  are  twenty-one,  and  then  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  honorable  voca- 
tion in  life  to  select."  Sir,  it  is  our  duty,  our 
hounden,  our  solemn  duty,  to  make  at  least  an 
attempt  to  establish  governments  for  Utah  and 
New  Mexico ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  after 
making  the  effort,  we  shall  stand  reproachless 
for  not  having  done  it.  If  we  cannot  do  it,  it 
will  be  the  result  of  differences  of  opinion  un- 
fortunately existing  amongst  us,  which  will 
prevent  its  being  done.  The  error  of  those 
Senators  who  talk  of  leaving  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  to  their  fate,  is  exactly  this  :  they  be- 
gin where  they  ought  to  end.  Begin  to  dis- 
charge your  duty ;  try  to  make  governments 
for  these  territories,  and  if  you  fail  to  do  it, 
you  will  stand  unreproaohed  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man  in  having  made  the  effort  to  dis- 
charge your  duty. 

I  have  said  that  one  portion  of  Congress' 
wants  California,  and  nothing  but  Califoi-nia; 
another  portion,  whilst  for  bringing  in  Cali- 
fornia, says,  Let  us  settle  this  distracting  ques- 
tion; let  us  establish  territorial  governments 
without  the  proviso,  and  connect  them  with 
Califoi-nia.  And  why  should  not  we  do  it? 
I  have  heard  the  "dignity  of  California"  al- 
luded to,  as  if  all  the  gold  and  dignity  of  the 
nation  had  sought  refuge  and  found  an  asylum 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  been  ut- 
terly unable  to  comprehend  this  derogation 
from  the  dignity  of  California.  Sir,  I  go  for 
both  measures ;  both  ought  to  be  carried ;  both, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  associated  together ; 
and  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  evidence  of  dis- 
respect to  California,  or  to  anybody  else,  in 
doing  it. 

Sir,  I  framed  this  resolution  deliberately,  and 
I  framed  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
unnecessary  instructions,  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  proposed,  and  to  dispose  of 
any  other  instructions  which  his  ingenuity — and 
no  man  possesses  a  greater  amount  of  it  than 
he  does — might  suggest  to  be  brought  before 
this  body.  Let  my  amendment  be  adopted,  and 
let  the  Senator  offer  his  other  instructions, 
from  one  to  ninety-nine,  if  he  pleases,  and  we 
will  see  whether  the  question  of  order  will  not 
silence  them  all. 

Mr.  Bbntojt.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
California  is  not  here,  and  unless  somebody 
stands  up  for  her,  it  seems  likely  that  she  will 
go  to  the  wail;  for  she  not  only  gets  hard 
knocks,  but  she  gets  also  what  is  called  trumps. 
She  is  spoken  of  to-day  as  absorbing  the  whole 
United  States.    So  far  as  I  can  see,  she  only 


wants  to  get  in  among  the  United  States — to 
be  one  of  thirty-one,  and  to  be  the  last  of  the 
thirty-one.  That  is  all  I  can  see  in  her  wants. 
But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  not  only  pre- 
sents California  in  this  aspect,  but  he  presented 
her  some  days  ago  in  an  attitude  which  I  did 
not  then  remark  upon,  and  which  I  should  not 
do  now,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  her  up  to-day.  It  was  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  the  other  day,  that 
California  had  made  a  runaway  match,  and 
now  turned  up  her  nose  at  her  unmarried  sis- 
ters. Well,  sir,  if  she  did  make  a  runaway 
match,  she  did  not  marry  a  runaway  negro : 
and  if  her  unmarried  sisters  should  marry  into 
that  family,  it  may  be  that,  when  they  come 
about  her  and  into  her  company,  she  may  not 
only  turn  up  her  nose,  but  snub  their  noses. 
California  has  made  a  constitution  for  herself, 
and  in  that  constitution  she  has  left  out  slavery 
in  every  form,  and  the  proposition  now  to  unite 
her  with  the  fugitive  slave  bill — 

Mr.  Clay.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
say  that  there  is  no  such  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Benton.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  has  in  his  speeches  dis- 
claimed it ;  but  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
eminent  as  he  is,  and  leading  as  he  is,  is  not  the 
record.  The  motion  is  to  refer  two  sets  of 
resolutions.  One  is  the  honorable  Senator's 
own  set  of  resolutions,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  and 
those  two  sets  of  resolutions  do  include  the 
subject  of  runaway  negroes,  and  the  original 
motion  now  pending  will  carry  with  it  all  these 
subjects.  Here  is  a  proposition,  then,  to  unite 
California  with  a  subject  of  which  she  has 
washed  her  hands,  and  which  has  already  de- 
layed her,  is  now  delaying,  must  continue  to 
delay  her,  and  may  in  the  end  lead  to  her  re- 
jection. She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
slavery  question.  There  is  nothing  in  her  con- 
stitution about  slavery,  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  have  it  impede  her  admission  into  the 
Union ;  but  if  the  territorial  measures  are  to 
be  added,  and  those  measures  are  to  have  the 
question  of  slavery  mixed  up  with  them,  then 
we  shall  have  a  question  brought  up  by  which 
the  whole  admission  of  Califoi'nia,  after  being 
delayed  for  such  a  length  of  time,  may  be  lost 
in  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses. 
Sir,  I  cannot  be  driven  off  the  track  by  hear- 
ing it  urged  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
ceeding- injurious  or  derogatory  to  California. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  both  injurious  and  deroga- 
tory; injurious  already  in  the  delay  it  has  cre- 
ated, dangerous  in  the  conjunction  which  it 
may  make  of  questions  which  may  result  in  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  and  by 
which  she  may  be  lost.  We  all  remember  the 
Oregon  bill,  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
Houses  on  that  bill. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  says 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  introduce  the 
previous  question  here.  Whenever  the  Senate 
by  resolve  shall  introduce  the  previous  ques- 
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tion  here,  though  I  shall  struggle  against  the 
adoption  of  it,  as  I  have  done  heretofore,  to  the 
utmost — for  I  go  for  foil  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber— yet  whenever  the  Senate  adopts  the  pre- 
vious question,  I  shall  submit  to  it ;  but  untU 
the  Senate  adopts  it,  I  will  resist  its  unauthor- 
ized and  disguised  execution  upon  this  body. 
Sir,  we  now  have  it  admitted  that  here  is  the 
previous  question,  in  a  different  form  from  that 
which  is  known  to  the  parliamentary  law ;  that 
here  is  the  previous  question,  intended  to  cut 
off  all  amendments ;  every  thing  in  the  world 
which  the  previous  question  contains,  except 
the  form  and  except  the  rule  which  leads  to  it. 
It  is  now  a  bastard  rule,  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced and  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  a 
declaration  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass  upon 
any  amendment.  It  is  the  previous  question, 
sir,  and  it  is  most  revolting,  and  if  it  were  any- 
body else  than  the  eminent  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky who  had  proposed  it,  I  should  say  that 
it  was  a  most  unparliamentary  motion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  committee  is  to  go 
out  for  compromise.  Now,  what  is  a  compro- 
mise, and  how  long  are  such  things  kept  ?  What 
was  the  validity  of  the  compromise  made  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself 
— how  long  was  it  inviolable  ?  I  offered  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  I  deemed  good  ones ;  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  got  up  and  moved  to 
have  them  amended,  by  substituting  another 
set.  I  did  not  think  his  equal  to  my  own  at 
aU,  but  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  as  a  com- 
promise, I  accepted  them,  and  did  what  a  com- 
promiser ought  to  do,  immediately  give  up  his 
own.  And  yet,  what  is  the  state  of  the  case 
to-day  ?  I  thought  then  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  going  to  vote  for  his  own  amend- 
ment ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  accept  the 
compromise  which  he  had  made ;  and  yet  to- 
day, sir,  he  flies  from  that  amendment,  he  does 
not  stand  to  it ;  he  objects  to  the  whole  of  his 
own  amendment,  which  I  accepted  the  other 
evening  in  a  spirit  so  conciliatory  that  it  ought  to 
have  brought  us  all  to  harmonious  conciliation. 
Now,  sir,  we  are  going  to  have  another  com- 
promise, a  plan  of  compromise  with  this  ex- 
perience of  compromising  before  our  eyes.  I 
have  no  great  faith  in  compromises  at  any 
time.  There  are  compromises  in  the  constitu- 
tion; they  are  fundamental,  they  are  perma- 
nent, they  are  obligatory ;  we  are  sworn  to  ob- 
serve them,  and  these  compromises  I  wish  re- 
ligiously to  keep.  But  as  for  these,  which 
seem  to  me  like  the  compromises  of  lovers, 
made  one  evening  to  be  broken  the  next  morn- 
ing— as  for  these  compromises  which  I  have 
referred  to,  really  after  this  experience — ^this, 
I  would  say,  flagrant  experience,  in  the  face  of 
the  Senate,  between  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky — ^I  do  think  that  the  idea  of 
bringing  a  compromise  into  this  body  ought  to 
be  abandoned  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  this  motion ;  and  if  the  Senator's  resolu- 
tion— ^for  I  can  call  it  nothing  but  a  resolution 


— for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  adopted,  we  shall  immediately  under- 
take to  test  it,  and  to  see  whether  the  rules  in 
your  book  are  not  in  force  which  allow  Sen- 
ators to  offer  instructions ;  and  we  are  entitled 
to  a  vote  upon  this  resolution,  and  which  can- 
not be  laid  on  the  table  without  carrying  the 
whole  subject  with  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky— 

Mr.  DoTiGLAS  said:  I  feel  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  will  very  briefly  give  my  reasons 
for  that  vote.  My  object  in  resisting  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  select  committee,  was  to  get 
at  the  practical  question  of  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  on  three  different  occasions,  by  the 
yeas  and  nays,  declared  that  the  Senate  is  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  We 
are  authorized  to  infer  from  these  three  test 
votes,  that  that  majority  is  determined  to  ap- 
point this  committee.  Sir,  if  they  are  deter- 
mined upon  it,  they  have  a  right  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.  I  hold  that,  if  I 
occupy  the  position  of  making  factious  opposi- 
tion to  the  majority  of  this  body,  I  give  a 
license  to  a  factious  opposition  from  the  other 
side,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  threatened, 
in  order  to  keep  California  out  of  the  TJnion. 
I  wiU  do  no  act,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  shall 
be  a  precedent,  that  shall  be  a  license  to  an  op- 
position under  the  rules  of  the  body,  but  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  to  occasion  delay  by 
thwarting  the  majority.  I  will  sanction  no 
course  of  proceedings  which  may  give  that 
license  when  California  shall  be  put  upon  her 
passage.  Por  this  reason,  I  feel  disposed  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  on  the  ground  avowed  by 
him ;  that  is,  to  cut  off  all  amendments,  and  let 
this  matter  go  to  a  committee,  if  there  is  a  ma- 
jority to  send  it  there,  for  them  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  When  they  come  to 
report,  there  will  be  a  vote  taken  on  the  propo- 
sition as  a  whole,  if  it  shall  be  one,  or  upon 
their  several  propositions,  if  there  shall  be  more 
than  one.  Those  who  think  it  wise  to  sepa- 
rate the  measures  will  have  an  opportunity  then 
of  testing  that  course,  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  in 
this  body,  and  they  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  own  opinions  upon 
the  record.  I  deprecate  this  course.  I  would 
prefer  the  consideration  of  the  California  State 
bill  at  once,  and  let  the  motion  to  unite  be 
made  here  in  the  Senate ;  but  if  I  cannot  have 
my  own  way,  I  will  not  delay  the  Senate  by 
preventing  the  majority  from  having  theirs. 
1  shall  vote  to  cut  off  all  these  amendments,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  be  appointed  at 
once,  if  it  is  to  be  appointed  at  all.  And,  sir, 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  have 
relieved  my  doubt  upon  this  point,  when  he 
informed  us  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  matter  was  all  cut  and  dried,  and  ar- 
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ranged ;  that  the  committee  had  been  formed, 
that  the  measures  had  been  agreed  upon,  that 
the  whole  matter  had  been  arranged,  and  that  it 
is  but  a  farce  to  go  out,  and  bring  in  the  verdict. 
If  that  be  true,  it  wUl  take  but  a  very  short  time 
to  get  through  with  the  farce,  and  I  would 
rather  laugh  at  the  farce  than  wrangle  and 
quarrel,  and  make  it  a  tragedy  instead  of  a 
farce.  The  objection  urged  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  convinced  me  upon  this 
point — that  we  had  better  submit  to  the  farce, 
allow  them  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  This  is 
not  my  opinion,  but  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion simply  in  order  to  save  time,  and  to  get 
at  the  practical  question.  I  see  no  use  in  pro- 
longing this  controversy,  against  the  express 
will  oPthe  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  speak  for 
myself,  and  for  no  one  else.  I  felt  it  due  to 
myself  to  express  my  own  opinion,  in  order  to 
put  myself  before  the  country  in  the  light  in 
which  I  wish  to  stand  before  my  own  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  "Webstkk.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest,  sir, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, (though  he  is  as  competent  to  judge  of 
the  order  or  irregularity  of  a  proceeding  as  any 
gentleman  in  the  country.)  I  care  not,  sir, 
how  this  motion  to  raise  a  committee  be  de- 
cided. I  have  no  interest  in  it,  because  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  no  great  benefit  can  now 
be  derived  from  it ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky  is  in  order.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  motion  that  can  be  received 
and  entertained  by  the  Ohair ;  because  I  think 
it  is  the  direct  reversal  of  one  of  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Any  proposition  may  be 
made 

Mr.  FooTE.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  know,  is  not  aware  that  this 
is  res  judicata. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  rise  to  a  point  of  order  ? 

Mr.  Foote.  I  do,  sir.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  not  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  pursue 
the  present  course  of  discussion  if  he  knew  that 
this  point  had  been  decided  by  the  Ohair  already. 

Mr.  Webstek.     I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  FooTB.  The  point  of  order  was  raised, 
and  the  Ohair  decided  that  the  motion  was  in 
order. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  suppose,  if  the  amendment 
is  in  order,  I  may  give  my  reasons  for  voting 
for  it  or  against  it;  if  it  is  not  in  order,  I  shall 
not  say  any  thing  about  it.  The  rule  of  the 
Senate  is,  that  the  proposition  under  consider- 
ation may  be  amended.  Now,  suppose  that 
this  were  a  bill,  could  it  contain  a  proposition 
that  it  should  not  be  subject  to  amendment  ? 
Or  could  any  gentleman  move  as  an  amendment 
to  it,  that  this  bill  should  be  carried  through 
the  Senate  without  any  proposition  to  amend  ? 
I  apprehend  that  he  could  not ;  and  I  submit 
to    the   honorable   member    from   Kentucky 


whether  his  motion  is  strictly  in  order  ?  If  I 
understand  his  resolution,  it  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  we  ought  to  go  clear  of  all  proposi- 
tions to  amend.  Is  that  the  sentiment  that  will 
be  expressed  in  the  amendment  if  we  adopt  it  ? 

Mr.  Olay.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
Senator,  but  here  is  a  proposition  to  raise  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  and  to  refer  to  that 
committee  of  thirteen  certain  subjects.  Very 
well.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  proposes  to 
do  what  ?  To  impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
that  committee.  Well,  what  is  my  proposition  3 
The  negative  of  his,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion that  we  do  not  wish  to  give  any  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee,  and  especially  not  those 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  We 
have  the  right  to  vote  these  amendments  down 
one  by  one :  my  proposition  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  The  original  motion  is  to  raise  a 
committee  and  refer  certain  subjects  to  it.  The 
amendment  is,  to  restrict  that  committee.  My 
proposition  is,  that  we  will  not  adopt  the  re- 
strictions proposed,  or  any  other,  but  leave  the 
committee  free  and  untrammelled. 

Mr.  Webstee  called  for  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Clay's  amendment ;  which  was  read  acc6rd- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Webstee.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  excuse  me  if  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  his 
motion.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  in  order,  if 
this  resolution  is  passed,  to  have  any  further 
amendments.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
such  a  motion  should  be  received  by  the  Ohair. 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  a  question  for  the 
Senate  to  decide,  whether  any  amendments 
that  may  be  proposed  shall  be  adopted.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Mangum.  Some  question  has  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  JSTew  Hampshire, 
or  rather  some  objection  made  in  regard  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  wit :  "  That 
the  Senate  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  in- 
struct the  committee."  They  may  not  deem 
it  necessary  at  this  instant,  and  an  hour  hence 
there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion.  The  mod- 
ification that  I  propose,  and  which  I  trust  the 
Senator  will  accept — for  I  cannot  oflfer  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  amendment,  there  being  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  abeady  pending 
— ^is,  that  it  shall  read  thus :  "  The  Senate  does 
not  deem  it  necessary,  and  therefore  declines  to 
instruct  the  committee." 

Mr.  Olay.    I  accept  the  modification,  sir. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken 
and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland, 
Butler,  Clay,  Cass,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hunter,  Jones,  Kiug,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pearce,  Busk,  Sebastian,  Soule,  Spruanoe,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  Underwood,  and  Yulee — 29. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury 
Bright,  Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Felch,  Greene, 
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Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields, 
Smith,  Walker,  and  Whitcomb — 22. 

So  tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  desire  to  have  the  original 
motion  read  by  the  Secretary ;  I  mean  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  VioE  Pkesidbnt,  That  motion  was  to 
refer  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  the 
.  purport,  but  I  want  the  precise  words,  because 
I  desire  to  amend  the  motion.  I  propose  to 
amend  by  inserting  these  words :  "  Except  so 
much  of  the  same  as  relates  to  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State."    I  take  it,  sir 

Mr.  TuENEY.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
I  understand  there  is  a  question  before  the 
Senate.  The  question  now  is  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  as  amended. 

Mr.  FooTE.  In  addition  to  that  I  would 
suggest-^ — , 

The  Vice.  President.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct ;  the  question  will  be  on 
the  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  then 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  suppose  it  will  now  be  in 
order  to  move  to  amend  the  original  motion  ? 

The  Vice  Peesident.     It  is  in  order. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  again  read. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  the  precise 
proposition  that  was  made  the  other  day  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  was 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  the  gentleman  had  waited 
for  a  moment,  I  would  have  explained  the 
reason  why  I  offer  this  amendment.  It  is  true 
that  another  proposition,  similar  to  this,  but 
embracing  a  larger  number  and  greater  variety 
of  questions,  was  submitted  a  few  days  since, 
and  it  was  voted  down.  The  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  now  is  less  extensive 
than  it  was  then,  consequently  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  connect  or  dissever  the  questions 
then,  cannot  be  considered  tantamount  to  a 
vote  to  exclude  a  portion  of  them  now ;  al- 
though I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  will  be  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then.  It  is  my  intention,  and  it  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, the  intention  of  my  colleague,  to  vote 
for  no  territorial  bill  that  does  not  contain  an 
express  prohibition  of  slavery.  We  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  our  State  to 
that  effect,  and  those  instructions  accord  fuUy 
with  our  own  views.  ;  Well,  sir,  being  so  in- 
structed, and  cordially  approving  of  those 
instructions,  I  desire  to  present  this  proposition 
to  the  Senate,  so  that  I  may  exhibit  the  evi- 
dence of  my  willingness  to  carry  out  that 
doctrine  in  good  faith,  and  to  vote  for  no 
rneasure  by  indirection  which  shall  cover  up  a 
subsequent  vote,  and  thus  relieve  me  from 
those  instructions.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  I 
may  have  the  privilege  now  of  voting  to  dis- 


sever them,  so  that  if  they  should  be  connected 
by  the  committee,  as  I  suppose  we  all  under- 
stand they  are  to  be,  that  then,  when  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  admission  of 
California,  on  account  of  its  being  connected 
with  other  questions,  if  that  contingency 
should  arise,  this  amendment  will  show  my 
desire  to  disconnect  them. 

Mr.  Clay.  The  motion  made  the  other  day 
is  precisely  that  which  is  pow  offered.  It  is 
in  these  words : 

"  But  nothing  in  the  resolution  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  said  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  thing  that  relates  to  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union." 

That  is  the  resolution  that  was  votedjdown. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  any 
other  reason  than  I  have  already  offered,  ex-- 
cept  to  say  that,  upon  the  proposition  then 
pending,  no  committee  was  then  raised,  and 
nothing  grew  out  of  it.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  it  is  true ; 
hut  under  that  motion  no  committee  was 
raised,  and  the  motion  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn. If,  under  the  present  motion,  a  com- 
mittee is  to  he  raised,  as  I  doubt  not  there  will 
be,  I  desu-e  to  record  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
.separation  of  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  whether 
he  would  not  attain  his  object  in  a  better  man- 
ner by  awaiting  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  then  by  moving  to  separate  California  from 
the  other  subjects,  should  it  be  associated  in 
the  same  biU  with  any  other  ?  The  Senator ' 
desires  that  his  position  should  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  therefore  wishes  to  have  a 
vote  now  upon  this  question.  As  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  there  is  no  danger 
of  misunderstanding,  because  he  has  announced 
his  objection  to  the  measure,  and  will  record 
his  vote  •  against  it.  He  is  presupposing  that 
the  cominittee  will  unite  various  subjects  in 
the  same  biU,  and  wishes  in  advance  in  effect 
to  pronounce  upon  it.  This  interpretation 
may  not  be  correct.  There  may  be  no  such 
reason,  and  in  that  event  this  measure  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary.  It  would  be  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  union  should  take  place,  it  will  then  be  as 
competent  for  the  Senator  to  move  a  separation, 
as  it  is  now  to  move  a  prohibition  against  it. 
The  subject  will  be  just  as  much  in  our  power 
then  as  now,  and  it  will  be  much  more  proper 
to  act  in  that  case,  for  we  shall  then  be  dealing 
with  existing  facts,  and  not  with  imaginary 
ones. 

And  this  same  error,  as  to  the  course  of  the 
committee,  seems  to  pervade  all  our  discussions 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  assumed  that,  because 
different  subjects  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
committee,  they  must  therefore  be  included  in 
the  same  bills,  and  the  one,  therefore,  made 
dependent  upon  the  other;  and  this  assump- 
tion, made,  it  appears  to  me,  without  the  least 
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authority,  is  tlien  urged  as  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  proposition  of  reference. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
assume  that  such  will  be  the  case,  and  to  make 
this  bare  assumption  a  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  proceeding.  I  agree  -with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  no  committee 
would  thus  unite  all  the  questions  referred  to 
it.  I  consider  such  a  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  so  much  so  as  not  to  furnish,  even  to  the 
most  cautious,  a  reason  for  voting  against  this 
measure.  I  go  further,  sir:  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  any  further  union  of  subjects 
in  the  same  bill  than  the  junction  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California  with  the  governments  of 
the  territories ;  and  I  see  a  great  fitness  in 
that.  But,  sir,  should  the  committee  go 
further,  and  include  more  topics,  what  effect 
will  that  have  ?  Just  none  at  all,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  the  report 
■of  the  committee  is  to  be  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  not  subject  to  any  altera- 
tion or  amendment  whatever.  And  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  evidently  acts  upon  the  same 
supposition,  when  he  makes  his  motion  before- 
hand, to  guard  against  a  particular  course  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee  which  he 
happens  to  disapprove.  And  permit  me  here 
to  remark,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  an  imderstanding  among  Senators — a 
caucus  of  the  leading  members  of  this  body,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  sort.  This  is  certainly 
making  a  great  matter  out  of  a  very  small  one. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  there  has 
been  any  caucus  or  not,  or  whether  there  be  in 
reality  such  an  understanding  or  not.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  I  have  heard  of  no  caucus, 
and  know  of  no  understanding  upon  the  sub- 
ject. If  there  be  any  such,  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  it.  And  I  repeat,  it  is  a  small  matter 
to  be  placed  so  prominently  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country — to  talk  so  earnestly  about 
caucuses  and  about  le,aders.  I  know  nothing 
of  either.  I,  for  myself,  am  as  little  disposed 
to  lead  as  I  trust  I  am  to  be  led. 

Now,  here  is  a  proposition  to  refer  to  a  com- 
mittee a  grand  subject,  affecting  the  very 
existence  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  said  to 
be  unusual ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  is  unusual 
also.  There  is  a  proposition  to  refer  all  the 
questions  connected  with  this  grave  subject  to 
a  committee.  Well,  what  is  the  objection  that 
is  urged  against  this  reference  ?  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  about  an  effort  to  check  debate. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  reasonable  man, 
who  has  listened  to  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  to-day,  can  suppose  that  there  is  any  dis- 
position to  check  debate.  If  this  debate  has 
been  checked,  it  would  require  a  wiser  man 
than  I  am  to  tell  what  would  be  a  free  debate, 
or  to  what  length  of  time  or  topics  its  course 
would  lead  us.  Senators  have  pursued  their 
own  course  in  their  own  way,  and  a  more  dis- 


cursive debate  I  have  never  listened  to.  I 
have  little  apprehension  that,  here  or  else- 
where, any  martyrs  can  be  made  to  the  great 
cause  of  free  discussion  by  the  proceedings  of 
to-day.  All  such  allusions  are,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  in  very  bad  taste.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  practical  disposition  of  the  labors  of  the 
committee  ?  The  subjects  will  come  back  to 
us  reported  upon  by  the  committee ;  the  whole 
matter  will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate,  and  any  proposition  to  amend  can  then 
be  made  as  well  as  now.  Let  the  subject  go  to 
the  committee,  and  let  them  make  the  best  re- 
port they  can ;  no  man  will  be  committed  by 
the  report  whatever  it  may  be ;  we  shall  be 
pledged  to  nothing  the  committee  may  do. 
All  that  is  proposed  is  that,  in  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  involved,  a  committee 
shall  deliberate,  and  ascertain  if  some  prac- 
ticable plan  cannot  be  devised  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  agitating  subjects  which  now  dis- 
tract the ,  country.  Can  any  reasonable  man 
object  to  this  course  ?  I  freely  confess  I  can- 
not see  how  he  can.  I  have  listened  to  every 
word  that  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  my  surprise  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  at  the  opposition  which  is 
exhibited.  The  proposition  affords  one  hope 
the  more  for  an  accommodation  of  the  differ- 
ences that  divide  us.  I  said  when  this  meas- 
ure was  first  introduced,  that  my  hopes  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  were  by  no 
means  sanguine ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  Senate  since  that  time  has  by  no  means 
increased  my  confidence  in  the  result.  I  fol- 
lowed the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  his  declaration  of  similar  views,  as  I  am 
happy  to  follow  him  in  his  noble  effort  to  pre- 
serve this  Union,  equally  dear,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  him  and  me.  But,  whether  my  hopes  or 
my  appprehensions  preponderate,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  my  course  will  be  stUl 
the  same.  It  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm. 
As  I  have  said,  it  affords  one  chance  the  more 
of  a  happy  termination  of  our  troubles.  If  the 
committee  make  a  report  that  will  be  satis- 
factory, we  can  adopt  it  and  rejoice  heartily  at 
the  happy  result.  If  they  do  not,  we  shall  then 
be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now,  and  must 
proceed  to  look  our  difficulties  in  the  face,  and 
to  appl/  the  best  remedy  Avhich  may  then  be 
left  to  us ;  and  in  any  event  it  will  be  a  grate- 
ful reflection  that  we  have  taken  this  step, 
deemed  so  important  by  many  members  of  this 
body,  and  so  urgently  demanded  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Union.  And  this  consideration, 
were  there  no  other,  is  decisive  with  me  for 
supporting  the  proposition.  It  is  indeed  a 
small,  a  very  small  matter  to  yield  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation ;  but  it  seems  to  be  opposed  with 
as  much  sternness  of  purpose,  as  if  a  sacrifice  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  were  de- 
manded. I  sympathize,  sir,  with  no  such  feel' 
ing,  nor  indeed  do  I  understand  it.  North  or 
South,  East  or  ■  West,  when  great  sectional 
questions  are  involved,  if  I  could  not  yield  the 
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principle  at  issue,  certainly  I  would  yield  much 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  consideration,  and  as  to 
the  process  of  adjustment.  In  no  country 
under  heaven  is  such  a  spirit  more  required 
tha'Q  this ;  and  if  it  prevailed  more  extensively, 
I  should  anticipate  with  more  confidence  than 
I  now  do,  not  merely  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  questions  in  dispute,  but  the  restoration  of 
those  fraternal  feelings  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  a  political  union,  there  can  be  no 
union  of  affection.  It  seems  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  admission  of  California  is  to  go  on,  not- 
withstanding the  reference  to  this  committee ; 
and  before  the  discussion  can  be  terminated 
under  any  circumstances,  to  judge  by  the  pro- 
gress made,  the  report  will  be  received,  and  we 
shall  then  have  made  some  progress  towards 
a  solution  of  our  difBculties ;  we  shall  have 
done  something,  much  indeed,  I  trust,  towards 
the  admission  of  California,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  territqrial  governments. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  I  con- 
sider the  admission  of  California  as  certain  as 
any  event  which  has  not  yet  happened,  unless 
prevented  by  some  process  or  machinery  of 
legislation  in  the  other  House,  such  as  has  been 
alluded  to  here  and  elsewhere.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  measures  will  be  resorted 
to.  I  should  consider  it  a  course  of  action 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  All  we  have  to  do 
is,  to  permit  the  committee  to  consult  and 
bring  back  a  report.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  compromises,  as  though,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee,  we  were  pro- 
posing to  surrender  some  great  principle  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  our  Government.  Indeed, 
one  might  suppose,  from  the  temper  and  ear- 
nestness displayed,  that  our  whole  social  and 
political  system  was  to  be  put  to  hazard  by 
this  very  harmless  attempt  to  adjust  our 
troubles  by  a  compromise  committee.  And' 
such  are  our  fears  of  this  terrible  word,  that 
we  have  actually  struck  it  out  of  the  resolu- 
tions, where  it  had  been  very  properly  intro- 
duced, and  made  ourselves  safe  behind  the 
shelter  of  its  substitute,  adjustment.  Why,  sir, 
neither  the  word  nor  the  thing  is  so  very  terri- 
ble. This  world  is  a  world  of  compromise. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  human  life  is  full 
of  compromises.  A  man  gives  up  some  por- 
tion of  his  natural  rights  to  secure  the  remain- 
der ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
years,  the  same  principle  marks  his  progress. 
He  who  stands  upon  his  position  with  rigid 
inflexibility,  and  expects  the  world  to  bow 
before  him,  will  soon  find  by  experience,  how 
much  he  has  deceived  himself.  In  the  opera- 
tions of  all  Governments  there  must  be  com- 
promises. I  suppose  there  never  was  a  law 
passed  which  precisely  met  the  views,  in  all 
particulars,  of  every  one  taking  part  iu  legis- 
lation. Each  can  see  something  which,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  improved ;  but  each  has  to 
surrender  something  to  compeomise,  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  in  view.     What  mutual 


concessions  are  to  be  made  to  lead  to  a  com- 
promise in  any  given  case,  is  always  ready 
to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances.  I 
suppose  no  one  dreams  of  the  cession  of  any  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  application  of 
California.  With  the  views  I  entertain,  and 
have  expressed  upon  that  subject,  I  never  can 
consent  to  compromise  away  her  rights.  Such 
a  measure  is  disavowed  in  all  parts  of  this 
chamber.  But  measures  far  short  of  that,  from 
the  indications  we  have  received,  would  afford 
satisfactory  grounds  for  adjustment.  Many 
who  object  to  the  admission  of  California  as  an 
insulated  proposition,  have  avowed  their  will- 
ingness to  abandon  their  opposition,  if  that 
measure  is  connected  to  a  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territories.  Is  that  a  compromise 
which  involves  any  surrender  of  principle,  or, 
indeed,  of  expediency  ?  Is  it  not  a  small  peace- 
offering  upon  the  altar  of  our  country,  if  it  is 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  har- 
mony? As  has  been  well  remarked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  will  be 
fulfilling  an  obligation  we  have  solemnly  taken ; 
it  will  give  equally  to  the  people  acquired  by 
the  same  treaty,  the  govei-nments  suited  to 
their  condition. 

It  is,  in  fact,  no  compromise,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty.  It  is  doing  precisely  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  what  we  have  engaged  to  do. 
If  the  opposition  to  California  can  be  removed 
by  such  an  act — compromise,  if  you  please  to 
call  it — and  that  State  brought  into  the  Union 
more  easily  and  more  speedily,  _as  I  believe  it 
can,  I  am  in  favor  of  it ;  as  I  should  be  opposed 
to  it,  were  that  great  measure  put  to  hazard. 
And  I  hold  myself  as  free  to  act  after  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  as  I  am  now — imder  no 
obligation,  however  slight,  to  accept  it,  unless 
I  think  it  just  and  reasonable.  And  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  we  shall  secure  the  admission  of 
California  much  sooner  by  this  process  than  by 
any  other,  especially  by  endless  opposition  and 
endless  discussion,  of  which  this  day  has  had 
its  fuU  share,  as  has  many  a  day  before,  and  as 
will  many  a  day  hereafter,  if  the  same  spirit 
prevails ;  and  while  we  are  thus  talking  about 
delay  in  the  admission  of  California,  that  very 
delay  is  produced  more  by  this  cause  than  by 
all  other  causes  put  together. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  instructions,  for  a  most 
obvious  reason.  Would  you  make  a  farce  of 
what  should  be  a  solemn  measure  ?  If  you  se- 
lect thirteen  members  of  this  body  as  a  com- 
mittee of  reference,  have  you  not  confidence 
enough  in  them  to  trust  something  to  their  dis- 
cretion ?  If  you  have  not,  you  had  better  aban- 
don the  project.  Cannot  you  trust  them  to  talk 
over  this  whole  matter,  and  to  tell  you  what 
they  think  of  it,  without  fettering  their  thoughts 
and  their  tongues,  and  saying  omit  this  and 
that  subject,  for  we  cannot  trust  you  even  to 
offer  us  an  opinion  upon  it?  Why,  sir,  no 
honorable  man  would  serve  upon  such  a  com- 
mittee, purporting  to  be  organized  for  a  great 
national  purpose,  and  responsible  in  the  eyes  «f 
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the  country  for  its  proceedings  and  its  recom- 
mendations, but  divested  of  all  means  of 
effecting  any  valuable  object,  and  rendered  im- 
potent by  tbe  very  act  of  its  creation.  I  am 
willing  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  thirteen 
members  of  this  Senate  upon  this  whole  sub- 
ject, and  then  I  shall  be  as  free  as  I  am  willing 
to  consider  their  report  in  a  spirit  of  respect, 
and  to  adopt  just  as  much  of  it  as  I  think  the 
public  interest  requires.  In  the  mean  time,  and 
while  the  committee  is  deliberating,  I  shall  vote 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  proceeding  with  the  discussion  respecting 
the  admission  of  California,  and  making  all  the 
progress  we  can. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  is  now  pending. 

The  Vice  Peesidestt.  The  Chair  has  been 
making  inquiries,  and  now  learns  that  this 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  original  mo- 
tion first,  and  that  it  was  withdrawn,  and  was 
appended  by  the  Senator  to  the  motion  now 
pending.  The  Chair,  in  comparing  the  amend- 
ments, finds  a  verbal  difference. 

Mr.  Benton.  Then  the  Chair  decides  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
not  now  pending  before  the  Senate  ? 

The  Vice  Peesident.  That  is  the  impression 
of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  "Will  the  Chair  allow  me  to 
make  an  inquiry  ?  "Was  there  any  amendment 
to  the  motion  now  pending  ? 

Mr.  FooTB.  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
allow  me,  I  think  I  can  explain  this.  The  other 
day,  pending  the  amendment  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  gave  the  motion  its  present  shape, 
so, far  as  I  recollect.  I  have  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct memory  of  the  fact,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  also  show  it. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Chair  under- 
stands, that  after  the  present  motion  to  refer 
the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  a 
select  committee,  that  then  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  submitted  to  that  motion  the  following 
amendment : 

"  But  nothing  in  these  resolutions  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  said  committee  to  take  into 
consideratiou  any  thing  which  relates  to  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union." 

And  the  vote  was  taken  on  it,  and  it  was  re- 
jected ;  and  now  the  Senator  submits  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Except  so  much  as  relates  to  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  State." 

Mr.  Hamlin'.  There  are  certain  resolutions 
to  accompany  this  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  the  Select  Committee.  My 
amendment  is  simply  to  prevent  a  part  of  these 
resolutions  from  going  to  that  committee,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  resolutions  to  go  to  it.  The 
other  amendment  was  that  the  whole  of  the 


resolutions  should  go,  but  that  they  should  not 
act  upon  them.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  two  propositions.  I  proposed  to  keep  from 
that  committee  a  certain  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  to  be  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  did  not  pi-opose  to 
withhold  any  of  the  resolutions,  but  to  instruct 
the  committee  how  to  act  after  they  had  got 
there. 

The  VioE  Peesident.  The  Chair  reads  the 
first  amendment,  in  the  following  words : 

"  But  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  said  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  thing  which  relates  to  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union." 

The  present  amendment  is  to  except  from  the 
reference  so  much  of  the  same  as  relates  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  they  are  pro- 
posed to  be  referred  to  the  committee  with 
instructions,  and  in  the  other  without. 

Mr.  FooTE.  Certainly ;  the  action  of  tbe 
committee  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  I 
now  understand  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is 
a  proper  question  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

Mr.  Benton.  Then  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  pending,  and  I  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  the  fourteen 
points  of  instruction ;  and  I  shall  ask  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  each 
of  these  fourteen  points ;  and  I  will  see  whether 
or  not  the  previous  question  is  in  force  here 
yet. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  moves  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  thereto  the  following : 

1.  With  instructions  that,  in  any  bill,  scheme, 
or  otiier  measure  or  measures  they  may  report, 
they  shall  not  connect  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  California  -with  any  other  proposed  legislation 
which  shall  require  the  assent  of  any  other  State  to 
its  completion. 

2.  That  they  shall  not  connect  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  California  with  any  measure  wliich  is 
connected  with  a  question  of  boundary  or  other 
controversy  with  any  other  State. 

3.  That  they  shall  not  connect  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  California  with  any  other  measure  of 
less  dignity  than  tlie  reception  and  "admission  of  a 
sovereign  State  to  be  a  new  and  entire  member  of 
this  Union. 

4.  Tiiat  they  shall  not  make  California  a  party  to, 
or  in  any  way  include  or  connect  her  with,  any  .pro- 
vision in  the  nature  or  intent  of  a  compact  relating 
to  slavery,  or  to  any  slave  State  or  slave  territory, 
other  than  the  compacts  of  the  constitution. 

6.  That  they  shall  not  make  California  a  party 
to,  or  in  any  way  include  or  connect  her  with,  any 
provisions  in  the  nature  or  intent  of  a  compact  of 
any  description,  other  than  the  compacts  of  the 
constitution,  and  those  compacts  relating  to  the 
domain  which  have  been  heretofore  required  of 
new  States  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 
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6.  That  they  shall  not  report  any  measure  pro- 
posing any  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  California. 

7.  That  they  shall  not  make  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia a  party  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  the 
question  of  her  admission  in  any  way  connected 
with  or  dependent  on,  any  provision  in  the  nature 
of  a  compact  which  has  not  been  required  of  either 
of  the  following  named  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Florida. 

8.  That  they  shall  not  make  a  party  to,  or  in  any 
manner  bind  to,  include  in,  or  connect  with,  any 
provision  having  the  character  or  intent  of  a  com- 
pact, any  State,  or  people  having  the  political  or- 
ganization of  a  State,  not  represented  in  this  body. 

9.  That  they  shall  not  connect  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  California  with  any  matter  foreign  to 
the  admission  of  that  State  in  a  direct  manner,  on 
a  precisely  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  unincumbered  with  any  other  conditions,  re- 
sponsibilities, or  considerations. 

Mr.  Benton.  There  were  five  others  offered 
before  these,  which  I  wish  would  take  prece- 
dence of  them : 

They  were  read  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  instruction  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  said  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  anything  that  relates  to 
cither  of  the  four  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

2.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States. 

3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  and  navy-yards  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

And  provided  further,  That  said  committee  shall 
not  take  into  consideration  any  question  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  which  shall  not  be  specially  referred  to  it 
by  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DiCKiN'soN'.  I  understood  the  Chair  to 
decide  that  it  is  a  question,  for  the  Senate  to 
determine,  whether  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  not  the 
same  in  substance  as  that  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  The  Chair  decided 
that  it  was  not  so  identical  as  to  make  it  the 
same. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  understood  that  the 
Chair  was  going  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  This,  if  I  understand  it,  is 
a  proposition  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
amend  a  proposition  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  The  Chair  doubts  as  to  the  point 
of  order  in  reference  to  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  but  I  wish 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  npon  the  point  of  or- 
der embraced  in  the  proposition  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Now,  we  have  just 
adopted  a  resolution  that  we  will  not  instruct 
the  committee.  The  resolution,  or  rather 
amendment,   proposed   by  the    Senator  from 


Maine,  does  not  propose  to  send  any  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee,  but  is  an  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  subject  to  be  committed.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  contemplates  an  in- 
struction as  to  what  the  committee  shall,  and 
what  it  shall  not  do ;  and  it  therefore  presents 
itself  to  my  mind  that,  so  far  as  they  propose 
to  direct  the  committee,  that  it  shall,  or  shall 
not,  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  which  has 
already  been  decided,  and  therefore  not  in  or- 
der, although  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  may  be  in  order. 

While  I  am  np,  permit  me  to  make  one  or 
two  other  remarks.  I  must  say  that  I  concur 
entirely  with  the  remarks  which  liave  been 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  this  subject.  I  think  they  were  very  sea- 
sonable, and  hope  they  may  have  their  due 
weight.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  should 
be  here  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  dis- 
cussing things  of  no  importance ;  and  I  would 
submit  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri 
whether  there  can  be  any  utility  in  proposing 
such  instructions,  or  in  taking  the  course  he  is 
now  pursuing.  Sir,  would  it  do  any  good,  if  I  , 
were  to  take  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  propose  that  the  committee  should 
not  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  rehgion 
in  the  country ;  that  it  should  not  interfere  with 
liberty^of  speech  ;  that  it  should  not  grant  ti- 
tles of  nobility,  or  do  any  other  of  the  hundi-eds 
of  things  which  may  be  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  institu- 
tions ?  Certainly,  sir,  if  a  young  member  like 
myself,  a  gentleman  nnknown  to  fame,  as  hum- 
ble and  unpretending  as  I  am,  should  do  a  thing 
of  that  sort,  what  little  reputation  I  do  possess 
would  very  soon  be  lost. 
'  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  general 
abstract  propositions,  although  perfectly  true, 
and  although  no  one  would  gainsay  one  of 
them,  we  should  not  be  alarmed  at  rejecting  in 
this  way.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  ever 
intend  to  come  to  any  practical  result,  we  will 
allow  the  committee  to  go  out,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  their  consultations ;  and  when  they  pre- 
sent the  result  of  their  labors  before  us,  we  can 
consult  them,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  all  these 
abstract  propositions,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  must  see  are  only  calculated  to  em- 
barrass the  question  it  is  so  desirable  should  be 
settled. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  the  point  of  order. 
I  think  it  is  out  of  order  to  propose  these  points 
of  instruction,  when  the  Senate  have  already 
decided  that  they  will  not  instruct  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  VloB  Peesident.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  resolu- 
tion in  relation  to  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  the  Senate  has  adopted.    The 
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Ohair  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  proposition  presented 
by  the  honoralile  Senator  from  Missouri  is  in 
the  nature  of  instructions  to  the  committee,  to 
except  from  their  deliberations  a  certain  subject. 
But  the  question  that  presents  itself  is,  whether 
inconsistencies  are  questions  of  order.  On  the 
169th  page  of  the  Manual  I  find  that 

"  If  an  amendment  be  proposed  inconsistent  with 
one  already  agreed  to,  it  is  a  fit  ground  for  its  re- 
jection by  the  House,  but  not  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Speaker  to  suppress,  as  if  it  were 
against  order.  For,  were  he  permitted  to  draw 
questions  of  consistence  within  the  vortex  of  order, 
he  might  usurp  a  negative  on  important  modifica- 
tions, and  suppress,  instead  of  subserving,  the  legis- 
lative will." 

The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  amendment 
is  in  order,  but  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

Mr.  Olat.  I  rise  to  perform  the  painful  duty 
of  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and 
I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question.  I  do 
not  mean  to  take  up  time.  My  opinion  is,  that 
when  the  Senate  has  decided  that  it  will  not  do 
a  given  thing,  it  is  out  of  order  for  that  thing 
to  be  proposed  to  be  done,  and  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Chair  to  decide  it  to  be  out  of 
order.  The  question  is,  whether  the  Senate 
will  maintain  its  power,  whether  it  will  main- 
tain its  dignity,  whether  it  will  maintain  its 
consistency ;  and  upon  that  ground  I  must  take 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bentost.  I  believe  that  the  amendment, 
as  i,t  is  called,  though  it  is  nothing  but  a  rule 
for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  the  Senate, 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  question  is  on  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  Bentojst.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  recur  to  the  main  point,  that  here  is  an 
open  attempt  to  enforce  the  previous  question 
without  any  rule  of  the  Senate,  and  to  press 
the  previous  question  against  the  rule.  It  is 
admitted  that  it  is  to  cut  off  all  amendments ; 
it  is  admitted  to  be  the  previous  question  in  a 
different  form,  and  it  is  even  treated  as  a  fac- 
tious attempt  to  arrest  the  enforcement  of  the 
previous  question  here ;  to  cut  off  all  amend- 
ments where  there  is  no  rule  to  authorize  them. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  course,  and  determined  to 
resist  it  as  long  as  the  parliamentary  law  per- 
mits me.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  declines 
to  give  instructions  to  this  committee ;  but  I 
have  a  parliamentary  right  to  offer  them ;'  and, 
when  they  are  offered,  there  is  no  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  but  by  a  vote  upon  them.  That 
is  all.  I  have  a  right  to  offer  them.  The  rules 
are  not  altered.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  got  a  resolve  adopted,  but  that  cannot  alter 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  They  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  a  side  move ;  they  cannot  be  altered, 
pending  a  question,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  debate.  Rules  must  be  known,  and  they 
must  be  adopted  beforehand ;  and  if  they  are 
to  be  altered,  there  must  be  notice  given  that 
they  are  to  be  altered ;  and  the  process  must 
be  gone  through  in  a  regular  manner.    The 


rules  of  the  Senate  cannot  be  overturned ;  they 
cannot  be  obliterated ;  they  cannot  be  expunged 
by  a  vote  adopted  in  the  progress  of  a  case  that 
the  Senate  will  do  a  thing  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing rule.     Sir,  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  which  has  been 
adopted,  is  a  motion  to  overrule  the  rules  of 
the  Senate ;  to  trample  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
under  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  debate ; 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  amendments ;  and 
when  we  come  to  these  amendments,  we  will 
see  whether  or  not  they  are  abstractions,  which 
have  been  made  the  root  of  aU  the  agitation 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States.    Sir, 
I  intend  by  these  amendments  to  cut  at  the 
root  of  all  that  agitation,  and  to  out  up  the 
whole  address  of  the  Southern  members,  by 
which  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  flame.    I 
mean  to  show  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
any  such  thing ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  offer  a  prop- 
osition upon  which  the  votes  will  show  that 
there  has  been  a  cry  of  "  wolf,"  when  there 
was  no  wolf;  that  the  country  has  been  alarmed 
without  reason,  and  against  reason ;  that  there 
is  no  design  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  encroach  upon  tlie  rights  of  the  South,  nor 
to  aggress  upon  the  South,  nor  to  oppress  them 
upon  the  subject  of  their  institutions.     I  pro- 
pose, sir,  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  all  this  alarm  has  been  without 
foundation ;  and  I  further  propose  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  highest 
declaration  that  can  be  given  upon  earth,  that 
they  have  been  disturbed  about  nothing ;  and 
when  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  question,  we 
will  see  whether  they  are  abstractions  or  not ; 
and  if  these  are  abstractions,  then  the  country 
has  been  alarmed  about  abstractions.    In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  my  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  that  a  separate  vote  may  be 
taken  upon  each  of  the  fourteen. 
Mr.  PooTB.    Mr.  President,  I  think — - 
Mr.  Butleb.     WiU  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi allow  me  to  say  one  word  ? 

Mr.  PooTE.  Certainly ;  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Btjtlee.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  if  he  supposes  that  the 
Southern  people  are  to  be  satisfied  with  votes 
upon  truisms,  or  which  all  the  country  should 
regard  as  such,  he  is  mistaken.  He  is  equally 
mistaken,  if  he  supposes  votes  of  that  kind  are 
to  be  safely-valves  for  the  dangerous  and  ag- 
gressive agitations  of  the  North.  Sir,  the 
Senator  must  see  as  plainly  as  I  do,  that  there 
is  danger — that  this  thing  has  progressed  to 
such  lengths,  that  it  will  be  but  a  feeble  pallia- 
tive to  quiet  it,  to  offer  a  resolution  which 
merely  declares  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  ;  that  the 
South  and  the  whole  country  is  in  no  danger, 
and  that  all  the  agitation  is  caused  by  the  South- 
ern Address.  He  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  this  thing,  which  may  reach  further  than 
he  supposes,  is  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots  by 
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votes  of  this  kind.  We  may  diflfer  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  but  this  is  not  to  be  the 
safety-valve  by  which  it  is  to  be  avoided.  Gen- 
tlemen will  not  satisfy  the  South,  I  can  assure 
them,  by  any  such  declarations. 

Mr.  Olat  withdrew  his  appeal  from  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butlee,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 

Thuesdat,  April  18. 
The  Select  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday, 
being  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Beix,)  and  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Olat,)  and  the  motion  to  refer  them  to  a  select 
committee. 

Mr.  Mangtim.  I  will  inquire  whether  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  yesterday 
had  been  withdrawn  ?  If  it  has  not,  I  hope  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  Olat.    It  has. 

Mr.  Mastgum.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Senator 
has  withdrawn  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  come  in 
collision  with  any  decision  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Chair. 

While  I  am  up,  sir,  I  will  remark  that  I  hope 
we  shall  vote  upon  all  these  propositions.  I 
hope  the  fullest  latitude  will  be  given  by  our 
friends  to  discussion,  and,  when  that  discussion 
is  ended,  that  they  will  take  the  vote.  I  further 
hope  that  those  who  haTe  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority upon  these  questions  hitherto,  will  give 
an  answer  only  by  yea  or  nay ;  and  if  any  mat- 
ter should  be  adverted  to  that  may  hereafter 
require  notice,  I  hope  that  that  notice  will  be 
bestowed  upon  it  at  a  period  which  shall  not 
tend  to  retard  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon 
these  vastly  important  questions.  I  think,  sir, 
there  is  a  disposition  universal  amongst  this 
body  to  bring  to  a  close  the  whole  of  this  mat- 
ter at  the  earliest  day 

The  Peesidinu  Officer,  (Mr.  Atchison.) 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  the 
floor.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
therefore  out  of  order. 

Mr.  FooTE.    I  have  yielded  the  floor." 

Mr.  Mangum.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  declined  to  occupy  it,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  earliest  possible  termina- 
tion. I  do  hope  that  no  person  who  votes  with 
the  majority  upon  this  question,  will  be  either 
provoked,  entrapped,  or  induced,  by  any  mode 
or  by  any  course  of  observations,  to  speak,  ex- 
cept to  say  yea  or  nay. 

Mr.  Clat.  I  rise  to  express  my  hearty  con- 
currence in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  Senate,  sir, 
has  decided,  by  a  solemn  vote,  that  it  will  give 
no  instructions  whatever  to  the  committee. 
The  propositions  now  before  the  Senate  are  to 
reverse  this  decision  of  the  Senate — to  detach 
California,  and  to  give  instructions  which  the 


Senate  has  declared  it  wiU  not  do.  But  if  the 
gentlemen  choose  to  persevere  in  this  course,  I 
concur  heartily  in  the  object  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  which  is  to  exempt  our- 
selves (I  mean  those  who  co-operate  together 
on  this  subject)  from  any  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  may  arise  out  of  the  further  pro- 
traction and  delay  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  not  having  been  in  the  chair  yesterday 
evening  at  the  time  the  motions  were  made, 
may  not  perhaps  have  got  the  pending  motion 
precisely  correct.  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hamlin)  offered  an  amendment ;  a  question  of 
order  arose;  it  was  finally  withdrawn;  the 
question,  therefore,  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  Pebsiding  Offioee.  The  Chair  so  un- 
derstands it. 

Mr.  King.  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  The 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  was  received  by  the  Chan-.  I 
thought  then,  and  stated  so  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  not  in  order ;  that  that  proposition,  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  had  been  disposed 
of  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Senate  on  a  former 
occasion ;  and  that,  although  the  phraseology  in 
some  degree  differed,  yet  that  it  was  as  much  out 
of  order  as  if  it  was  a  literal  copy  of  the  origi'^ ! 
nal  proposition;  but  feeling,  as  I  did,  unwilling! 
to  protract  the  discussion  on  that  point,  I  was, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well  knows,  dis- 
posed to  withdraw  opposition  on  the  question 
of  order.  WeU,  sir,  the  amendment  was  re- 
ceived, and  a  string  of  amendments  have  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  How 
many  more  he  has  given  notice  that  he  intends 
to  present,  I  know  not.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  concur  entirely  in  the  view  taken  by 
the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky. I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we 
owe  it  to  the  country,  we  owe  it  to  this  body, 
not  to  be  consuming,  upon  questions  of  no  im- 
portance in  themselves,  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
when  a  question  of  the  first  magnitude — of  the 
greatest  importance — is  under  consideration, 
and  ought  to  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  con- 
clusion as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  action 
of  this  body.  For  myself,  therefore,  (and  I 
hope  I  may  speak  for  my  friends  around  me,)  I 
am  not  disposed  to  consume  any  time ;  and  I 
would  suggest,  with  all  proper  respect,  to  those 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  us,  and  who 
have  no  disposition  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  upon  this  question,  to  let  it  go  to  the 
committee,  as  there  is  a  decided  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  that  course,  and  try  to  arrange  this  mat- 
ter so  as  to  produce  quiet  everywhere — as  well 
in  this  Chamber  as  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  President,  we  seem  to 
have  made  some  progress,  and  the  way  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  cleared  for  me  to  make 
the  motion  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  I  asked  to  take 
up  the  California  bill ;  it  was  objected  to,  be- 
cause there  was  unfinished  business.    It  was 
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objected  to  because  tbe  business  of  yesterday 
ought  to  take  precedence.  Good ;  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  that  now.  That  business  has 
been  taken  up ;  now  the  objection  of  "  unfin- 
ished business "  is  removed.  And  now  I  act 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  move,  though 
it  involves  a  double  motion,  to  lay  this  question 
upon  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
California  bill;  and,  as  the  gentlemen  have 
given  you  a  programme  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  act,  I  will  give  you  mine.  My  pro- 
gramme is  this  :  That,  if  this  bill  be  taken  up, 
as  I  suppose  it  may  Tje  now,  in  conformity  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  opposite,  and 
after  the  reasons  given  for  not  taking  it  up 
have  passed  away,  my  course  will  be,  if  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  offer  amendments  which 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  adding  further  meas- 
ures to  that  bill — of  attaching  other  bills  to 
that  biU.  Why,  sir,  I  have  said  enough  already 
to  let  the  Senate  know  that  I  am  what  is  called 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  it ;  and  as  I  have 
given  as  many  reasons  for  my  opposition  as  can 
be  necessary,  now,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to 
content  myself  with  the  vote  of  "  nay  "  on  the 
different  propositions  to  add  other  measures  to 
the  California  bill  when  it  comes  up.  Now, 
sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  in  this  way  we  can  finish 
the  California  bill  in  this  sitting  to-day,  while 
the  six  gentlemen  are  here  who  will  be  absent 
next  week  by  order  of  the  Senate.  "We  are  now 
all  for  action ;  we  are  now  all  for  speedy'aotion, 
and  here  is  the  way  to  get  action,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  not  a  single  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  made  or  thought  of  to  the  Califor- 
nia bill,  that  is  not  in  the  minds  of  members  at 
this  time,  and  which  cannot  be  offered  here  at 
once  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  this  body. 
I  think,  then,  sir,  that  we  can  finish  the  whole 
throughout  this  afternoon's  sitting,  in  the  way 
in  which  I  propose,  and  either  admit  or  reject 
California.  I  therefore  make  the  motion,  which 
I  think  win  accomplish  that  object,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  It  is  moved  that  the 
question  now  under  consideration  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  on  that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  by  the 
Senate,  and  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows : — 
Yeas  24 ;  nays  28. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
(Mr.  Benton,)  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Hamlik.) 

Mr.  BENTOif  asked  for  a  vote  upon  every 
point  in  his  amendment  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  make  a  single  remark, 
and  that  is,  that  I  shall  vote  nay  upon  every 
one  of  the  points  in  this  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  palpable  inconsist- 
ency with  what  was  done  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 


Mr.  YuLEE.  Allow  me  to  inquire  whether 
the  division  of  the  question  results  necessarily 
from  the  request  of  a  single  member  of  the 
body,  or  whether  it  would  require  a  vote  of  the 
body  ?  If  it  requires  a  vote  of  the  body,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  vote  against  the  division, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  having  already  de- 
cided, by  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  conclusive 
vote,  that  they  would  not  give  instructions  to 
this  committee,  it  wiU  be  unnecessary  for  this 
body  (unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  changed  its 
opinion)  to  go  through  the  labor  of  a  divided 
vote  upon  the  motion  now  made.  If  it  be  com- 
petent to  the  Senate  to  refuse  the  division  of 
the  amendment,  I  hope  the  question  will  be  put 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Chair  will  read 
the  rule  for  the  information  of  the  Senator : 

"  If  the  question  in  debate  contains  several  points, 
any  member  may  have  the  same  divided." 

The  first  proposition  before  the  Senate  will 
now  be  read ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  With  instructions  that  in  any  bill,  scheme,  or 
other  measure  or  measures  they  may  report,  they 
shall  not  connect  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  any  other  proposed  legislation  which 
shall  require  the  assent  of  any  other  State  to  its 
completion." 

Mr.  Benton.  I  will  state  that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  is  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  is  the  same  in 
substance  as  it. 

Mr.  BoELAND.  I  will  very  briefiy  state  the 
reason  of  the  vote  I  shaU  give  upon  the  propo- 
sitions now  before  the  Senate.  These  proposi- 
tions are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  deliberate 
and  emphatic  decision  of  the  Senate  yesterday ; 
and  if  they  have  any  purpose,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  contempt  of  that  deliberate  and  em- 
phatic decision.  That  decision  was,  that  the 
Senate  would  give  no  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  concurred  in  that  decision.  For 
that  reason,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Butlee,)  I  shall  vote 
against  the  first  proposition.  For  the  same 
and  for  other  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against  each 
and  every  one  of  the  long  list  of  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton.) What  are  those  amendments?  Every 
Senator  must  admit  that  they  are  unnecessary, 
as  all  must  also  agree  that  the  most  of  them  are 
merely  declaratory  of  truisms  which  need  no 
enactment  here  at  this  time.  I  feel  no  neces- 
sity, and  feel  under  no  obligation  to  adopt,  by 
formal  vote,  any  abstract  truisms  upon  any 
subject.  It  would  be  just  as  well,  and  just  as 
becoming  in  the  Senate  to  occupy  itself  with 
declaring,  by  formal  legislative  action,  that  the 
constitution  is  in  force  in  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  Senate  itself  is  now  in  session.  It  is 
a  sort  of  expedient  for  consuming  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  and  delaying  its  legitimate  business 
— a  sort  of  legislative  trifling,  which  I  can 
neither  approve  nor  hesitate  to  condemn.  I 
shaU  vote  against  each  and  every  one  of  the 
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propositions  already  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  and  against  all 
others  of  the  same  sort  which  may  hereafter 
be  brought  forward  by  him,  or  any  one  else.  I 
have  no  fear  that  my  votes  will  be  misunder- 
stood, either  by  the  Senate  or  my  constituents. 

Mr.  TuKNBY.  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I 
shall  not  vote  except  on  the  final  amendment, 
respecting  the  union  of  California  with  other 
measures ;  and  my  reason  will  be  that  we  were 
told  yesterday  that  the  object  of  these  proposi- 
tions was  not  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  quiet  to  the  country 
and  of  calming  excitement.  Now,  sir,  I  am 
not  for  adopting  a  string  of  propositions  for  no 
practical  purpose,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  committee  free  and  unrestricted,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  all  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  beg  our  friends  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  vote  on  the  amendments 
that  have  already  been  offered,  as  the  honor- 
able member  from  Missouri  has  signified  that 
there  may  be  more  of  the  same  sort.  I  think 
that  we  can  best  dispose  of  the  matter  by 
voting. 

Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  Senate 
not  to  be  alarmed ;  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  all.  I  rise  merely  to  state  the 
reason  which  will  govern  my  vote." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  has 
displayed  great  powers  of  analysis  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  propositions.  There  are  fourteen 
of  them,  nine  of  which  relate  to  California,  and 
the  other  five  to  other  topics.  Those  respect- 
ing California,  each  and  all,  merely  amount  to 
the  exception  of  that  subject  from  the  powers 
of  the  committee.  As  I  have  already  explained 
my  views  upon  that  question,  and  have  voted 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  I  shall 
vote  against  all  measures  such  as  these,  which 
are  merely  calculated  to  defeat  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Senate,  and  which  must  operate 
only  to  delay  the  vei-y  admission  which  so 
many  of  us  are  desirous  of  insm-ing  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

As  to  the  five  last  propositions,  some  of  them 
at  least  are  still  more  exceptionable.  They  un- 
dertake to  afiBrm  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Now,  sir,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  fuUy  competent  to  protect  them- 
selves, and,  I  am  sure,  if  they  are  not,  they  can 
derive  no  protection  from  any  act  of  mine. 

As  to  the  reaiBrmance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  should  that  measure  ever  be- 
come necessary,  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  whom  I  am  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal fraction.  I  did  not  come  here  to  declare 
what  the  constitution  is,  but  to  legislate  in  con- 
formity with  its  provisions.  If,  indeed,  a  law 
is  proposed,  and  there  are  constitutional  doubts 
about  our  power  to  pass  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  it,  and  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates 
of  my  judgment.  But,  if  we  once  begin  to  re- 
affirm the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  where 
are  we  to  stdp  ?    We  may  begin  at  the  begin- 


ning, and  go  on  to  the  end,  affirming  that  the 
constitution  makes  provision  for  the  election 
of  a  President,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legis- 
lature, and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
And  what,  then,  after  such  a  vote?  We  are 
just  where  we  were  before.  The  vote  has  not 
the  slightest  effect,  except  to  expose  us  to  pub- 
lic reprobation.  Even  if  we  had  the  necessary 
power,  it  would  be  a  mere  abstract  declaration 
destitute  of  the  least  practical  effect.  Our  time 
may  be  much  more  properly  and  profitably  em- 
ployed. I  am  opposed  to  the  -^rhole  matter,  be- 
ing as  anxious  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  for 
the  admission  of  California,  and  satisfied  that 
these  proceedings  will  merely  tend  to  delay 
that  measure. 

The  several  amendments  were  then  rejected 
by  vote. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  adoption 
of  the  original  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Clay,  together  with  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Clay  refusing  to  give  in- 
structions. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Borland, 
Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote, 
Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pearce,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,' 
Turney,  Underwood,  Whitcomb,  and  Tulec — 30. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Chase,  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day- 
ton, Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Douglas,  Felob,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Walker,  and  Webster— 22. 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foots.  I  move  that  the  balloting  now 
take  place. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  Senators  will  please 
to  prepare  their  votes  for  the  committee  of 
thirteen. 

Mr.  Mangttm.  Will  not  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  be  first  elected  ? 

The  Vice  President.  There  is  no  order  of 
the  Senate  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  move  that  the  chairman  be 
first  elected  by  separate  ballot. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  for  the  balloting  for  this  committee. 
I  think  it  requires  some  reflection  at  least  be- 
fore the  Senate  takes  any  further  action  on  the 
subject.  I  will  move,  therefore,  that  the  bal- 
loting be  postponed  until  to-morrow  at  one 
o'clock,  and  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  to 
postpone  balloting  for  the  committee  until  one 
o'clock  to-morrow,  it  was,  upon  a  division, 
agreed  to :  Ayes  30,  noes  not  counted. 
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Peidat,  April  19. 
Election  of  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Mangttm.  It  ■will  be  remembered,  that 
by  the  decision  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  is  first  to  be 
elected. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Senate  has  fixed 
this  time  for  the  election  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  thirteen.  The  chairman  will  be  elected 
first,  and  Senators  will  please  prepare  their 
ballots  accordingly. 

The  ballots  were  then  collected  and  reported. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  question  presents 
itself  whether  blanks  can  be  counted  ?  There 
are  thirty-four  votes  cast ;  of  which  Mr.  Olat 
received  27,  Mr.  Bell  1,  Mr.  Man&um  1,  Mr. 
Benton  1,  and  blaok  4.  It  will  be  perceived 
that,  unless  the  four  blanks  can  be  counted,  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  has  not  voted.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  usage  has  been  not 
to  count  the  blanks.  If  so,  there  has  been  no 
election  for  the  want  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BentOjST.    Mr.  President — 

Mr.  "Webstee.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in 
early  enough  to  vote.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  should 
be  glad  do  so,  in  order  to  make  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Mangttm.  I  move  that  the  Senator  have 
permission  to  vote. 

The  ViOE  Peesident.  If  there  be  no  objec- 
tion, the  vote  will  be  received.  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  say 
that,  contraiy  to  my  usual  custom,  I  did  not 
vote  at  all,  because  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  the 
raising  of  such  a  committee.  But  I  would  not 
see  the  Senate  in  trouble  for  want  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  throw  in  a  vote  that 
would  count,  if  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  in 
order  to  save  going  through  with  the  whole 
ballot  again. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Benton.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  move  the  Senator  have  per- 
mission to  vote. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  There  is  an  additional 
vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  on  receiving  Mr.  Webstee's 
ballot. 

Mr.  Benton.  Very  weU;  that  makes  a 
quorum. 

The  ViOB  Peesident.  The  vote  now  stands : 
For  Mr.  Clay  28,  Mr.  Bell  1,  Mr.  Benton  1, 
Mr.  Mangum  1,  and  blank  4.  Mr.  Clay  having 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  is  of  course 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senators  will  prepare  to  vote  for  the  remain- 
ing twelve  members  of  the  committee  on  one 
ballot. 

The  Vice  Peesident  announced  that  the 
votes  cast  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cass 30    Mr.  Cooper 29 

Mr.  Dickinson 31     Mr.  King 29 

Mr.Bright 28     Mr.  Mason 29 

Mr.  Webster 30    Mr.  Downs 29 

Mr.  Phelps 31     Mr.  Mangum 29 

Vol.  XVI.— 35 


Mr.  Bell 30     Mr.  Smith 1 

Mr.  Berrien 29     Mr.  Underwood 1 

Mr.Badger 2     Mr.  Corwin 1 

Mr.  Rusk 2    Mr.  Davis,  Miss 1 

Mr.  Dodge,  W 2     Mr.  Clarke 1 

Mr.  Dayton 2     Mr.  Sturgeon 1 

Mr.  Atchison 1     Mr.  Benton 1 

The  result  is,  that  the  remaining  twelve 
members  of  the  committee  will  consist  of  Messrs. 
Cabs,  Dickinson,  Beight,  Webstee,  Phelps, 
CooPEE,  King,  Mason,  Downs,  Mangum,  Bell, 
and  Beeeien,  those  gentlemen  having  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  must  beg 
to  be  excused  from  acting  on  this  committee. 
The  state  of  my  health  forbids  that  I  should 
devote  that  attention  to  its  duties  which  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  refeiTed  to  it  de- 
mands. There  are  other  reasons,  which  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  why  I  should  be  excused  from  any 
participation  in  this  proceeding ;  but  the  reason 
that  I  decline  on  account  of  the  state  of  my 
health  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufBcient  reason  why 
I  should  not  be  on  the  committee. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  question  is  on 
excusing  the  Senator  from  Vermont  from  serv- 
ing on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  very  much  hope  that  my 
friend  will  withdraw  that  motion.  The  com- 
mittee will  accommodate  their  action  so  as  to 
afford  every  convenience  to  the  gentleman.  I 
hope,  therefore,  he  will  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  think  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  this  matter.  I  have  considered 
from  the  outset,  that  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  would  result  in  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  probably  we  shall  get 
nothing  new  upon  the  subject — nothing  except 
what  Senators  have  already  expressed  in  their 
places  on  this  floor.  But,  sir,  this  question  has 
assumed  an  importance  In  the  country,  which 
will  render  it  necessary  for  every  man  on  this 
committee  to  be  prepared  to  vindicate  his 
course.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
think,  in  all  human  probability,  to  say  nothing 
more,  that  the  result  of  the  whole  proceeding 
will  be  unsatisfactory  to  my  constituents  and 
to  myself.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should 
feel  myself  compelled,  if  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  prepare  my  ow'n  opinions  for  my  own 
vindication,  to  be  spread  before  the  country, 
which  is  more  than  my  feeble  health  would 
possibly  allow.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
be  excused. 

Mr.  Webstee.  I  hope  the  honorable  member 
from  Vermont  will  withdraw  his  application, 
and  the  committee  wiU  doubtless  act  in  view 
of  the  state  of  his  health.  If  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  opposed  to  the  raising  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  having  expressed  great  doubts 
whether  good  results  would  come  from  it,  be 
allowed  as  a  reason  for  being  excused— if  that 
example  should  be  set,  I  should  be  obliged  per- 
haps to  follow  it.    I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable 
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member  will  be  kind  enough  to  withdraw  his 
application.  If  not  regularly,  the  state  of  his 
health  may  at  least  allow  him  to  meet  ocea- 
sionally  with  the  committee,  who,  I  doiibt  not, 
will  make  their  sessions  convenient  for  him. 
He  will,  therefore,  be  conferring  a  favor  on  the 
Senate  by  withdrawing  his  application. 

Mr.  Phelps.  A  word  more.  I  cannot,  in 
justice  to  myself,  withdraw  this  application. 
The  subject  is  with  the  Senate,  and  if  they  do 
not  see  fit  to  gratify  me  in  this  particular,  why, 
of  course,  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mangum.  I  hope  for  the  present  the 
Senate  will  not  accord  the  request.  If  my 
friend  is  put  to  any  inconvenience,  on  the  score 
of  health,  in  this  matter  in  the  future,  I  will 
yield  to  any  request  for  his  personal  convenience 
and  comfort. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  Senate 
refused  to  excuse  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
from  serving  on  the  Select  Committee. 


HOUSE  OF  REPEESEITTATIVES. 

THtnRSDAT,  April  25. 

The  FranTcUn  Expedition. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  reported  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  and  attach  to  the  navy  the  two 
vessels  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New 
York,  to  be  sent  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  first  time  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  rose  and  objected. 

Mr.  Bayly.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  Speaker.  The  resolution  has  not  yet 
been  read  a  second  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Stanton)  proposes  that  this 
joint  resolution  be  now  put  upon  its  engi-oss- 
ment.  The  resolution  will  therefore  be  read 
through. 

And  the  joint  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Stanton  said  he  desired  to  say  one  word 
in  relation  to  it.  It  was  this :  If  these  vessels 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  (which  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
resolution,)  it  was  important  that  the  resolution 
should  be  passed  immediately,  because  the 
vessels  were  to  put  to  sea  in  a  few  days. 

The  question,  "  Shall  this  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table  ?  "  was  then  taken,  and  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Albertson,  Ashe,  Averett,  Bay, 
Bayly,  Bingham,  Bissell,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Breck, 
Albert  G.  Brown,  William  J.  Brown,  Joseph  Cable, 
W.  B.  W.  Cobb,  Colcook,  Disney,  Dunham,  Ewing, 
Featherston,  Fuller,  Gerry,  Gorman,  Hall,  Hamil- 
ton, Hammond,  Haralson,  Isham  6.  Harris,  Samp- 
son W.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Hibbard,  Holli- 


day,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  An- 
drew Johnson,  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Jones,  Preston 
King,  Leffler,  Littlefield,  Mason,  McClernand,  Mc- 
Donald, McDowell,  Miller,  Millson,  Olds,  Peaslee, 
Peck,  Phelps,  Potter,  Powell,  Eichardson,  Ross, 
Savage,  Sawtelle,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Stetson, 
Sweetser,  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, William  Thompson,  Toombs,  Wallace,  Wat- 
kins,  Willborn,  Wildrick,  and  Wood — 10. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Allen,  Alston,  Baker,  Bennett, 
Bocock,  Booth,  Bowden,  Briggs,  Brooks,  Bnel,  Bur- 
rows, Chester  Butler,  T.  B.  Butler,  J.  P.  Caldwell, 
Calvin,  Campbell,  Casey,  Chandler,  Clarke,  Cleve- 
land, Clingman,  Conger,  Conrad,  Corwin,  Crowell, 
Deberry,  Dickey,  Dimmick,  Dixon,  Doty,  Duer, 
Duncan,  Durkee,  Fitch,  Fowler,  Freedly,  Giddinga, 
Goodenow,  Gould,  Halloway,  Harlan,  Haymond, 
Hebard,  Henry,  Hoagland,  Howe,  Inge,  Julian,  Kerr, 
Daniel  P.  King,  George  G.  King,  John  A.  King, 
La  Sere,  Job  Mann,  Matteson,  McGaughey,  Mc- 
Kissock,  McLanahan,  Robert  M,  McLane,  McQueen, 
McWillie,  Moore,  Morehead,  Morse,  Morton,  Nelson, 
Orr,  Otis,  Outlaw,  Pitman,  Putnam,  Reed,  Risley, 
Robbins,  Rockwell,  Root,  Rumsey,  Sackett,  Scher- 
merhorn,  Shepperd,  Sylvester,  Spauldlng,  Sprague, 
Stanly,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Richard  H.  Stanton, 
Strong,  Taylor,  Tharman,  Tuck,  Underbill,  Van 
Dyke,  Vinton,  Walden,  White,  Williams,  Wilson, 
and  Winthrop — 99. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  resolution 
should  not  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Beooks  then  obtained  the  floor.  He  said 
he  desired  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  explanation 
of  these  resolutions,  and  he  would  be  very  brief. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  not  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Government,  as  had  been  in- 
sinuated— 

Several  Members.    Not  now  !  not  now  ! 

Mr.  Beooks.    No,  not  now,  nor  hereafter. 
The  projector  of  the   expedition,  (Mr.  Henry 
Grinnell,)  impelled  by  the  highest  imp'ulses  that 
could  move  a  man,  proposed  to  fit  out  two 
vessels,  costing,  as  he  understood,  some  $30,000 
and  over,  and  to  fit  them  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, asking  of  the  Government  nothing,  save 
that  it  extend  over  them  the  protection  of  its 
flag,  and  give  them  the  discipline  of  its  navy. 
No  money  was  asked  for  now,  and  Mr.  Grinnell 
was  not  the  man  who,  while  contributing  thus 
liberally  for  a  philanthropic  and  national  object, 
would  ask  any  thing  of  Congress  herefifter. 
What  was  wanted  of  Congress  now,  with  the 
protection  and  sanction  of  its  flag,  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  its  navy.    It  was  felt  and  known,  that 
a  private  vessel,  with  sailors  enlisted  only  under 
our   mercantile   laws,  as  for   the  mercantile 
marine,  could  not  have  that  discipline  on  board 
— that  salutary  and  efficient  government,  which 
might  be  necessary  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which 
human  beings  might  be  placed.    To  prevent 
mutiny — ^to  enforce  law — ^to  compel,  if  neces- 
sary, self-sacriflce — the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  navy  were  wanted ;  and  it  was 
unwise,  if  not  unsafe,  to  send  two  vessels  to  the 
Arctic  seas  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  with 
only  the  discipline  of  the  mercantile  marine  to 
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govern  them.  The  distinguished  merchant,  the 
starter  of  this  expedition,  who  so  generously 
— nay,  so  gloriously — opened  his  own  purse- 
striugs,  and  who  was  doing  for  his  country 
what  his  country  ought  to  do  for  itself,  had  no 
dishonorable  nor  selfish  purposes  to  gratify, 
"  now  nor  hereafter."  He  comes  to  you,  and 
offers  to  share  with  you  all  the  glory  and  honor 
of  this  expedition ;  and  all  he  asks  in  return,  is 
the  discipline,  the  aid  of  your  navy.  The 
princely  merchants  of  New  York,  whose  hearts 
are  as  liberal  as  his,  and  whose  conceptions  of 
national  duty  are  as  exalted  as  his,  stand  ready, 
I  doubt  not,  to  contribute  more  money,  more 
means,  if  desired ;  but  there  is  asked  of  you 
only  what  no  money  can  give — no  liberality, 
ever  so  princely,  can  contribute — and  that  is, 
the  protection  of  your  flag — the  discipline  of 
your  navy.  While  other  nations  are  sending 
out  their  expeditions  to  this  continent,  to  rescue 
a  gallant  British  sailor  and  his  crew  from  the 
horrors  of  Arctic  starvation,  their  feelings  are 
warmed  up,  their  ideas  of  American  honor  are 
aroused,  and  they  stand  ready,  I  doubt  not,  to 
open  their  purses  as  freely  as  water  runs,  if 
necessary ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  well — they 
can  do  nothing  satisfactorily  and  surely — with- 
out your  co-operation ;  and  for  that  co-opera- 
tion, Mr.  Grinnell  offers  to  share  with  you  all 
the  honor  and  glory.  Will  you  refuse  it  ?  Can 
you  look  other  nations  in  the  face  if  you  do, 
and  let  them  have  all  the  honor  of  exploring 
even  your  own  North  American  continent  ? 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Bayly,)  "  it's  all,  or  only,  a  wild-goose  chase !  " 
Well,  it  may  bo.  It  may  be,  and  perhaps  is ; 
but  I  do  not  know  by  what  wonderful  fore- 
knowledge, by  what  amazing  second  sight,  or 
by  what  astonishing  power  of  divination,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  come  to  this  sud- 
den conclusion.  To  ascertain  and  settle  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  south-west  passage,  has 
been  a  problem  all  mankind  has  been  trying  to 
solve  for  a  century ;  but  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  all  right,  and  it  is  "  a  wild-goose 
chase,"  why,  the  problem  is  solved,  and  there 
is  no  use  to  talk  and  write  any  more  about  it, 
unless  it  is  worth  the  while,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  to  rescue  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
sailors  from  starvation.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  all  mankind,  and  especially  that  portion 
whom  I  represent,  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  will 
be  as  earnest  as  ever  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
to  rescue  the  officers  and  sailors  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  But  if  this  is  "  a  wild-goose  chase,"  what 
was  the  Dead  Sea  expedition  ? — which  was  far 
from  our  own  continent ;  and  which  had  no 
useful,  no  humane,  no  charitable  purpose  ;  but 
whicbj  nevertheless,  gratified  and  satisfied  every 
reader  of  the  Bible,  every  student  of  Christian 
topography,  and  which  highly  honored  the 
country ;  or  what  was  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion ?  But  this  is  an  expedition  which  humanity 
invokes,  which  science  calls  for,  which  conti- 
nental pride  demands  from  you,  and  you  alone 


of  all  other  nations,  and  an  expedition  that 
costs  you  nothing,  save  the  honor  of  your  flag, 
and  the  aid  of  the  discipline  of  your  navy.  I 
should  blush,  if  I  did  not  see  by  the  vote  just 
given,  that  your  aid  would  not  be  refused. 


IN  SENATE. 
Wednesday,  May  1. 
Credentials  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Da/vis. 
Mr.  FooTE,  in  consequence  of  an  error  being 
discovered  in  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  of  Mississippi,  elected  a  Senator 
from  that  State  for  the  constitutional  term  of 
six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  which 
were  presented  yesterday,  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw them  fi-om  the  files  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Journal  be  so  amended  as  not  to  state 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  presented.  The 
error  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  wrong  figure, 
1852  instead  of  1851,  as  the  period  when  the 
honorable  Senator's  next  term  will  commence, 
the  correction  of  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
return  the  credentials  to  Mississippi.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


Wednesday,  May  8. 

Compromise  Report  from   the  Committee  of 
Thirteen. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  I  have  risen  to 
present  to  the  Senate  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,  which  was  appointed  some 
weeks  ago. 

The  report  is  of  some  length,  sir,  and  there 
have  been  some  erasures  and  alterations  in  it ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  there 
may  be  some  expediency  in  reading  it  myself. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  do  so. 

"  The  Senate's  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom 
were  referred  various  resolutions  relating  to  Cal- 
ifornia, to  other  portions  of  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  to  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  have,  according  to  or- 
der, had  these  resolutions  and  subjects  under 
consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

"The  committee  entered  on  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  great  im- 
portance, and  with  earnest  and  anxious  solicitude 
to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  might  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country.  Most  of 
the  matters  referred  have  been  not  only  subjected 
to  extensive  and  serious  public  discussion  through- 
out the  country,  but  to  a  debate  in  the  Senate  it- 
self, singular  for  its  elaborateness  and  its  duration ; 
so  that  a  full  exposition  of  all  those  motives  and 
views  which,  on  the  several  subjects  confided  to 
the  committee,  have  determined  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived,  seems  quite  unnecessary. 
They  will,  therefore,  restrict  themselves  to  a  few 
general  observations,  and  to  some  reflections  which 
grow  out  of  those  subjects. 

"  Out  of  our  recent  territorial  acquisitions,  and 
in  connection  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  ques- 
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tions  most  grave  havp  sprung,  which,  greatly  divid- 
ing and  agitating  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
have  threatened  to  disturb  the  harmony,  if  not  to 
endanger  the  safety,  of  the  Union.  The  commit- 
tee believe  it  to  be  highly  desirable  and  necessary 
speedily  to  adjust  all  those  questions,  in  a  spirit  of 
concord,  and  in  a  manner  to  produce,  if  practica- 
ble, general  satisfaction.  They  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  leave  any  of  them  open  and  unsettled 
to  fester  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  prolong,  if  not 
aggravate,  the  existing  agitation.  It  has  been  their 
object,  therefore,  in  this  report,  to  make  such  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  as  would  accomplish 
a  general  adjustment  of  all  those  questions. 

"  Among  the  subjects  referred  to  the  committee 
which  command  their  first  attention,  are  the  reso- 
lutions offered  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bell.  By  a  provision  in  the  res- 
olution of  Congress  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  declared  that  '  new  States  of  conven- 
ient size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addi- 
tion to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  suficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise \me,  shall  he  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State 
asking  admission  may  desire.' 

"The  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  whenever  one  or  more  States,  formed  out  of 
the  territory  of  Texas,  not  exceeding  four,  having 
sufficient  population,  with  the  consent  of  Texas, 
may  apply  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  are 
entitled  to  such  admission  beyond  all  doubt,  upon 
the  clear,  unambiguous  and  absolute  terms  of  the 
solemn  compact  contained  in  the  resolution  of  an- 
nexation adopted  by  Congress,  and  assented  to  by 
Texas.  But  whilst  the  committee  conceive  that 
the  right  of  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  new 
States  carved  out  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  not 
exceeding  the  number  specified,  and  under  the 
conditions  stated,  cannot  be  justly  controverted, 
the  committee  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of 
any  such  new  States  should  now  originate  with 
Congress.  The  initiative,  in  conformity'  with  the 
usage  which  has  heretofore  prevailed,  should  be 
taken  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Texas  them- 
selves, desirous  of  constituting  a  new  State  with 
the  consent  of  Texas.  And  in  the  formation  of 
such  new  State,  it  will  be  for  the  people  composing 
it  to  decide  for  themselves,  whether  they  will 
admit  or  will  exclude  slavery.  And  however  they 
may  decide  that  purely  municipal  question,  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  acquiesce,  and  to  fulfil  in  good 
faith  the  stipulations  of  the  compact  with  Tex- 
as. The  committee  are  aware  that  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  resolution  of  Congress  annex- 
ing Texas  was  unconstitutional.  At  a  former 
epoch  of  our  country's  history,  there  were  those 
(and  Mr.  Jefferson,  under  whose  auspices  the 
treaty  of  Louisiana  was  concluded,  was  among 
them)  who  believed  that  the  States  formed  out  of 
Louisiana  could  not  be  received  into  the  Union . 
without  an  amendment  X)f  the  constitution.  But 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Iowa  have  been  all,  nevertheless,  admitted.  And 
who  would  now  think  of  opposing  th'e  admission 


of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  or  other  new  States  formed 
out  of  the  ancient  province  of  Louisiana,  upon  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  original  defect  of  constitutional 
power  ?  In  grave  national  transactions,  while  yet 
in  their  earlier  or  incipient  stages,  diiferences  may 
well  exist ;  but  when  once  they  have  been  decided 
by  a  constitutional  majority,  and  are  consummated, 
or  are  in  a  process  of  consummation,  there  can  be 
no  other  safe  and  prudent  alternative  than  to  re- 
spect the  decision  already  rendered,  and  to  acqui- 
esce in  it.  Entertaining  these  views,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper 
to  recommend  at  this  time,  or  prospectively,  any 
new  State  or  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas.  Should  any  such  State  be  here- 
after formed,  and  present  itself  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  whether  with  or  without  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Con- 
gress will,  under  a  full  sense  of  honor,  of  good 
faith,  and  of  all  the  high  obligations  arising  out  of 
the  compact  with  Texas,  decide,  just  as  it  will  de- 
cide under  the  influence  of  similar  considerations 
in  regard  to  new  States  formed  of  or  out  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  with  or  without  the  institution 
of  slavery,  according  to  the  constitutions  and  judg- 
ment of  the  people  who  compose  them,  as  to  what 
may  be  best  to  promote  their  happiness. 

"  In  considering  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Cahfornia  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  a  majority 
of  the  committee  conceive  that  any  irregularity  by 
which  that  State  was  organized  without  the  pre- 
vious authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  ought  to  be 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  the  omission  by 
Congress  to  establish  any  territorial  government  for 
the  people  of  California,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity which  they  were  under  to  create  a  government 
for  themselves  best  adapted  to  their  own  wants. 
There  are  various'  instances,  prior  to  the  case  of 
California,  of  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the 
Union  without  any  previous  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. The  sole  condition  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  is,  that  its  constitution 
shall  be  republican  in  form.  California  presents 
such  a  constitution  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  her 
having  a  greater  population  than  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  Government,  has 
been  heretofore  deemed  sufficient  to  receive  a  new 
State  into  the  Union. 

"  In  regard  to  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  committee  would  have  been  glad  if 
there  existed  more  full  and  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  territory  which  those  bounda- 
ries include.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
large  as  they  are,  they  embrace  no  very  dispropor- 
tionate quantity  of  land  adapted  to  cultivation. 
And  it  is  known  that  they  contain  extensive  ranges 
of  mountains,  deserts  of  sand,  and  much  unpro- 
ductive soil.  It  might  have  been,  perhaps,  better 
to  have  assigned  to  California  a  more  limited  front 
on  the  Pacific  ;  but  even  if  there  had  been  reserved 
on  the  shore  of  that  ocean  >i  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary which  it  presents  for  any  other  State  or  States, 
it  is  not  very  certain  that  an  accessible  interior  of 
sufficient  extent  could  have  been  given  to  them  to 
render  an  approach  to  the  ocean  through  their  own 
limits  of  any  very  great  importance. 

"  A  majority  of  the  committee  think  that  there 
are  many  and  urgent  concurring  considerations  in 
favor  of  admitting  California  with  the  proposed 
boundaries,  and  of  securing  to  her  at  this  iaaa  the 
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benefits  of  a  State  government.  If,  hereafter,  upon 
an  increase  of  her  population,  n  more  thorough 
exploration  of  her  territory,  and  an  ascertainment 
of  the  relations  which  may  arise  between  the  peo- 
ple occupying  its  various  parts,  it  should  be  found 
conducive  to  their  convenience  and  happiness  to 
form  a  new  State  out  of  California,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  past  experience,  that  the 
question  of  its  admission  will  be  fairly  considered 
and  justly  decided. 

"A  majority  of  the  committee,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  the  passage  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  for  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
To  prevent  misconception,  the  committee  also 
recommend  that  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
same  committee  to  the  bill  be  adopted,  so  as  to 
leave  incontestable  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  public  domain  and  other  public  property  in 
California. 

"  Whilst  a  majority  of  the  committee  believe  it 
to  be  necessary  and  proper,  under  actual  circum- 
stances, to  admit  California,  they  think  it  quite  as 
necessary  and  proper  to  establish  governments  for 
the  residue  of  the  territory  derived  from  Mexico,  and 
to  bring  it  within  the  pale  of  the  Federal  authority. 
The  remoteness  of  that  territory  from  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government ;  the  dispersed  state  of  its 
population,  the  variety  of  races — pure  and  mixed 
^-of  which  it  consists ;  the  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  races  of  our  laws,  language,  and  habits ;  their 
exposure  to  inroads  and  wars  of  savage  tribes ;  and 
the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by  which  we 
acquired  dominion  over  them — imposes  upon  the 
United  States  the  imperative  obligation  of  extend- 
ing to  them  protection,  and  of  providing  for  them 
government  and  laws  suited  to  their  condition. 
Congress  will  fail  in  the  performance  of  a  high 
duty  if  it  does  not  give,  or  attempt  to  give,  to 
them  the  benefit  of  such  protection,  government, 
and  laws.  They  are  not  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come  may  not  be,  prepared  for  State  govern- 
ment. The  territorial  form,  for  the  present,  is 
best  suited  for  their  condition.  A  bill  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Territories  dividing 
all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  not  com- 
prehended within  the  limits  of  California,  into  two 
Territories,  under  the  names  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  and  proposing  for  each  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

"  The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
establishment  of  those  territorial  governments ; 
and,  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure  that  desirable 
object,  they  also  recommend  that  the  bill  for  their 
establishment  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California,  and  that,  united  together, 
they  both  be  passed. 

"  The  combination  of  the  two  measures  in  the 
same  bill  is  objected  to  on  various  grounds.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  incongruous,  and  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  each  other.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  think  otherwise.  The  object  of 
both  measures  is  the  establishment  of  government 
suited  to  the  conditions,  respectively,  of  the  pro- 
posed new  State  and  of  the  new  territories.  Prior 
to  their  transfer  to  the  United  States,  they  both 
formed  a  part  of  Mexico,  where  they  stood  in 
^qual  relations  to  the  Government  of  that  Republic. 
They  were  both  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
same  treaty.  And  in  the  same  article  of  that 
treaty  the  United  States  solemnly  engaged  to  pro- 


tect and  govern  both.  Common  in  their  origin, 
common  in  their  alienation  from  one  foreign  Gov- 
ernment to  another,  common  in  their  wants  oi 
good  government,  and  conterminous  in  some  of 
their  boundaries,  and  alike  in  many  particulars  of 
physical  condition,  they  have  nearly  every  thing 
in  common  in  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  rest  of  this  Union.  There  is,  then,  a  general 
fitness  and  propriety  in  extending  the  parental 
care  of  Government  to  both  in  common.  If  Cali- 
fornia, by  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  augmenta- 
tion of  population,  has  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to 
mature  her  for  State  government,  that  furnishes  no 
reason  why  the  less  fortunate  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  should  be  abandoned  and  left 
ungoverned  by  the  United  States,  or  should  be 
disconnected  with  California,  which,  although  she 
has  organized  for  herself  a  State  government,  must 
be  legally  and  constitutionally  regarded  as  a  ter- 
ritory until  she  is  actually  admitted  as  a  State  in 
the  Union. 

"  It  is  further  objected,  that,  by  combining  the 
two  measures  in  the  same  bill,  members  who  may 
be  willing  to  vote  for  one  and  unwiUing  to  vote  for 
the  other,  would  be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  con- 
dition. They  would  be  constrained,  it  is  urged,  to 
take  or  to  reject  both.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  other  members  who  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  both  united,  but  would  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  California  bill  if  it  stood 
alone.  Each  party  finds  in  the  bill  which  it  fa- 
vors something  which  commends  it  to  acceptance, 
and  in  the  other  something  which  it  disapproves. 
The  true  ground,  therefore,  of  the  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  measures,  is  not  any  want  of  affinity 
between  them,  but  because  of  the  favor  or  disfavor 
with  which  they  are  respectively  regarded.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinion,  it  seems  to  a  majority  of  the 
committee  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  enjoins 
that  the  two  measures  should  be  connected  to- 
gether ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  that  neither 
opinion  will  exclusively  triumph,  and  that  both  may 
find  in  such  an  amicable  arrangement  enough  of 
good  to  reconcile  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
combined  measure.  And  such  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  at  all  unusual.  Few  laws  have  ever 
passed  in  which  there  were  no  parts  to  which  ex- 
ception was  taken.  It  is  inexpedient,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  separate  these  parts,  and  embody  them 
in  distinct  bills,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  may  exist.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contained  in  it  a  great  variety  of 
provisions,  to  some  of  which  serious  objection  was 
made  in  the  Convention  which  formed  it  by  differ- 
ent members  of  that  body  ;  and  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  ratification  of  the  States,  some  of 
them  objected  to  some  parts,  and  others  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  instrument.  Had  these  various 
parts  and  provisions  been  separately  acted  on  in  the 
Convention,  or  separately  submitted  to  the. people  • 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  constitution  itself  would  ever  have  been  adopted 
or  ratified.  Those  who  did  not  like  particular  pro- 
visions found  compensation  in  other  parts  of  it. 
And  in  all  cases  of  constitutions  and  laws,  when 
either  is  presented  as  a  whole,  the  question  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  the  good  it  contains  is  not  of 
greater  amount,  and  does«not  neutralize  any  thing 
exceptionable  in  it.  And,  as  nothing  human  is 
perfect,  for  the  sake  of  that  harmony  so  desirable 
in  such  a  Confederacy  as  this,  we  must  be  reconciled 
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to  secure  as  much  as  we  can  of  what  we  wish,  and 
be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  what  we  do  not 
exactly  like  is  a  friendly  concession,  and  agreeable 
to  those  who,  being  united  with  us  in  a  common 
destiny,  it  is  desirable  should  always  live  with  us  ia 
peace  and  concord. 

"  A  majority  of  the  committee  have,  therefore, 
been  led  to  the  recommendation  to  the  Senate  that 
the  two  measures  be  united.  The  bill  for  estab- 
lishing the  two  territories,  it  will  be  observed, 
omits  the  Wilmot  proviso,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  makes  no  provision  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  any  part  of  the  new  territories. 
That  proviso  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
traction and  agitation.  If  it  were  adopted  and 
applied  to  any  territory,  it  would  cease  to  have 
any  obligatory  force  as  soon  as  such  territory  were 
admitted  as  a.  State  into  the  Union.  There  was 
never  any  occasion  for  it,  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
fessed object  with  which  it  was  originally  offered. 
This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  current 
of  events.  California,  of  all  the  recent  territorial 
acquisitions  from  Mexico,  was  that  in  which,  if 
anywhere  within  them,  the  introduction  of  slavery 
was  most  likely  to  take  place ;  and  the  constitution 
of  CaUfornia,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  her  con- 
vention, has  expressly  interdicted  it.  There  is  the 
highest  degree  of  probability  that  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  will,  when  they  come  to  be  admitted  as 
States,  follow  the  example.  The  proviso  is,  as  to 
all  these  regions  in  common,  a  mere  abstraction. 
Why  should  it  be  any  longer  insisted  on  ?  Totally 
destitute,  as  it  is,  of  any  practical  import,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  had  the  pernicious  effect  to  excite 
serious,  if  not  alarming  consequences.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  wounds  which  it  has  inflicted  should 
be  healed  up,  and  closed ;  and  that,  to  avoid,  in 
all  future  time,  the  agitations  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  slavery 
question — existing,  as  this  institution  does,  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  prohibited,  as  it  is,  in  others — 
the  true  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  in  forming  teri'itorial  govern- 
ments for  each  newly-acquired  domain,  is  to  refrain 
from  all  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  territory 
acquired,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  territorial  form 
of  government — leaving  it  to  the  people  of  such 
territory,  when  they  have  attained  to  a  condition 
which  entitles  them  to  admission  as  a  State,  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  the  question  of  the  allowance 
or  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery.  The  com- 
mittee believe  that  they  express  the  anxious  desire 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  declare  that  it  is  high 
time  that  good  feelings,  harmony,  and  fraternal 
sentiments  should  be  again  revived ;  and  that  the 
Government  should  be  able  once  more  to  proceed 
in  its  great  operations  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  undisturbed  by  this 
distracting  cause. 

"  As  for  California — ^far  from  feeling  her  sensi- 
bility affected  by  her  being  associated  with  other 
kindred"  measures — she  ought  to  rejoice  and  be 
highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the  Union, 
she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  great  family  of  States,  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  may  one  day  be  a  distin- 
guished member. 

"The  committee  beg  leave  next  to  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  northern  and  western  boundary 
of  Texas.    On  that  question  a.  great  diversity  of 


opinion  has  prevailed.  According  to  one  view  of 
it,  the  western  limit  of  Texas  was  the  Nueces ; 
according  to  another,  it  extended  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  stretched  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 
A  majority  of  the  committee,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  recommending  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary  with  Texas,  abstain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate western  and  northern  boundary  of  that  State. 
The  terms  proposed  for  such  an  adjustment  are 
contained  in  the  bill  herewith  reported,  and  they 
are,  with  inconsiderable  variation,  the  same  as  that 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories!. 

"  According  to  these  terms,  it  is  proposed  to 
Texas  that  her  boundary  be  recognized  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  up  that  river  to  the  point  commonly 
called  El  Paso,  and  running  thence  up  that  river 
twenty  miles,  measured  thereon  by  a  straight  line, 
and  thence  eastwardly  to  a  point  where  the  hun- 
dredth degree  of  west  longitude  crosses  Bed  Eiver ; 
being  the  south-west  angle  in  the  line  designated 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the 
same  angle  in  the  line  of  the  territory  set  apart  for 
the  Indians  by  the  United  States. 

"If  this  boundary  be  assented  to  by  Texas,  she 
will  be  quieted  to  that  extent  in  her  title.  And 
some  may  suppose  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
concession  by  the  United  States,  she  might,  with- 
out any  other  equivalent,  relinquish  any  claim  she 
has  beyond  the  proposed  boundary  :  that  is,  any 
claim  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico.  But,  under  the 
influence  of  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  great  liber- 
ality, the  bill  proposes  to  Texas,  for  her  relinquish- 
ment of  any  such  claim,  a  large  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent. As  a  consideration  for  it,  and  considering 
that  a  portion  of  the  debt  of  Texas  was  created  on 
a  pledge  to  her  creditors  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
imports,  transferred  by  the  resolution  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  now  received  and 
receivable  in  their  treasury,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 

millions  of  dollars  to  Texas,  to  be  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  extinction  of  that  portion  of 
her  debt  for  the  reimbursement  of  which  the  duties 
on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  as  aforesaid ;  and 
the  residue  in  such  manner  as  she  may  direct.  The 
said  sum  is  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  a 
stock,  to  be  created,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest 
annually,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  principal  reimbursable  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years. 

"  According  to  an  estimate  which  has  been  made, 
there  are  included  in  the  territory  to  which  it  is 
proposed  that  Texas  shall  relinquish  her  claim,  em- 
bracing that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying  east  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  a  little  less  than  124,933  square  miles, 
and  about  '79,9B'7, 120  acres  of  land.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  this  land,  the  United  States 
may  ultimately  be  reimbursed  a  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  amount  of  what  is  thus  proposed  to  be 
advanced  to  Texas. 

"  It  cannot  be  anticipated  that  Texas  will  decline 
to  accede  to  these  liberal  propositions ;  but  if  she 
should,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  any  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  will  remain 
unimpaired  and  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  pro- 
posals of  adjustment  now  offered  had  never  been 
made. 

"  A  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  the  section  containing  these  proposals 
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to  Texas  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  bill  em- 
bracing the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  and 
the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  definition  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  has  an  intimate  and  necessary  connection 
■with  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico.  To  form  a  territorial  govern- 
ment for  New  Mexico,  -without  prescribing  the 
limits  of  the  territory,  would  leave  the  work  im- 
perfect and  incomplete,  and  might  expose  New 
Mexico  to  serious  controversy,  if  not  dangerous 
collisions,  with  the  State  of  Texas.  And  most,  if 
not  all,  the  considerations  which  unite  in  favor  of 
combining  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  State  and  the  territorial  bills,  apply  to  the 
boundary  question  of  Texas.  By  the  union  of  the 
three  measures,  every  question  of  difficulty  and 
division  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  territorial 
acquisitions  from  Mexico  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ad- 
justed, or  placed  in  a  train  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  committee,  availing  themselves  of  the 
arduous  and  valuable  labors  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  report  a  bill,  herewith  annexed, 
(marked  A,)  embracing  those  three  measures,  the 
passage  of  which,  uniting  them  together,  they  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate. 

"  The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of,  and  to  report  upon,  the  subject  of  per- 
sons owing  service  or  labor  in  one  State  escaping 
into  another.  The  text  of  the  constitution  is  quite 
clear :  '  No  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  than  this  language — nothing 
more  manifest  than  the  right  to  demand,  and  the 
obligation  to  deliver  up  to  the  claimant,  any  such 
fugitive.  And  the  constitution  addresses  itself  alike 
to  the  States  composing  the  Union  and  to  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any  differ- 
ence in  the  duty  to  enforce  this  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  more  clear  that  it  is  that  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
both.  It  is  now  well  known  and  incontestable  that 
citizens  in  slaveholding  States  encounter  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  obtaining  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  attempt  to  recap- 
ture a  fugitive  is  almost  always  a  subject  of  great 
irritation  and  excitement,  and  often  leads  to  most 
unpleasant,  if  not  perilous,  collisions.  An  owner 
of  a  slave,  it  is  quite  notorious,  cannot  pursue  his 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  its  recovery,  in  some 
of  the  States,  without  imminent  personal  hazard. 
This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  which  ought 
to  be  remedied.  '  The  law  of  l'/93  has  been  found 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  requires  more  stringent 
enactments.  There  is,  especially,  a  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  public  functionaries  authorized  to 
afford  aid  in  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  fugitives. 
Various  States  have  declined  to  afford  aid  and 
co-operation  in  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  as  the  committea  believe,  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  their  duty  arising  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  a  decision  of  the ' 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  given  coun- 
tenance to  them  in  withholding  their  assistance. 
But  the  committee  cannot  but  believe  that  the  in-; 


teution  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  misunder- 
stood. They  cannot  but  think  that  that  court 
merely  meant  that  laws  of  the  several  States  which 
created  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  were  not  authorized  by  the  constitution, 
and  not  that  State  laws  affording  facilities  in  the 
recovery  of  fugitives  were  forbidden  by  that  in- 
strument. 

"  The  non-slaveholding  States,  whatever  sympa- 
thies any  of  their  citizens  may  feel  for  persons 
who  escape  from  other  States,  cannot  discharge 
themselves  from  an  obligation  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  All  parts  Of  the 
instrument  being  dependent  upon,  and  connected 
with  each  other,  ougtit  to  be  fairly  and  justly  en- 
forced. If  some  States  may  seek  to  exonerate 
themselves  from  one  portion  of  the  constitution, 
other  States  may  endeavor  to  evade  the  perform- 
ance of  other  portions  of  it ;  and  thus  the  instru- 
ment, in  some  of  its  most  important  provisions, 
might  become  inoperative  and  invalid. 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  individ- 
ual States,  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
is  perfectly  clear.  That  duty  is,  to  amend  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor. 
In  devising  such  a  remedy.  Congress  ought,  while 
on  the  one  hand  securing  to  the  owner  the  fair  res- 
toration of  his  property,  effectually  to  guard  on  the 
other  against  any  abuses  in  the  apphcatiou  of  that 
remedy. 

"  In  all  cases  of  the  arrest,  within  a.  State,  of 
persons  charged  with  offences ;  in  all  cases  of  the 
pursuit  of  fugitives  from  justice  from  one  State 
to  another  State  ;  in  all  cases  of  extradition  pro- 
vided for  by  treaties  between  foreign  powers — the 
proceeding  uniformly  is  summary.  It  has  never 
been  thought  necessary  to  apply,  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  final  trial. 
And  when  that  trial  does  take  place,  it  is  in  the 
State  or  country  from  which  the  party  has  fled, 
and  not  in  that  in  which  he  has  found  refuge.  By 
the  express  language  of  the  constitution,  whether 
the  fugitive  is  held  to  service  or  labor  or  not,  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  he 
fled.;  and,  consequently,  it  is  most  proper  that  the 
tribunals  of  that  State  should  expound  and  admin- 
ister its  own  laws.  If  there  .have  been  any  in- 
stances of  abuse  in  the  erroneous  arrest  of  fugi- 
tives from  service  or  labor,  the  committee  have  not 
obtained  knowledge  of  them.  They  believe  that 
none  such  have  occurred,  and  that  such  are  not 
likely  to  occur.  But,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrence,  the  committee  have 
prepared,  and  herewith  report,  (marked  B,)  a 
section  to  be  offered  to  the  fugitive  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  According  to  this  section, 
the  owner  of  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  is, 
when  practicable,  to  carry  with  him  to  the  State  in 
which  the  person  is  found,  a  record,  from  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  adjudicating  the  facts  of  elopement 
and  slavery,  with  a  general  description  of  the  fu- 
gitive. This  record,  properly  attested  and  certified 
under  the  official  seal  of  the  court,  being  taken  to 
the  State  where  the  person  owing  service  or  labor 
is  found,  is  to  be  held  competent  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  facts  which  had  been  adjudicated, 
and  win  leave  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to 
identify  the  fugitive. 

"  Numerous  petitions  have  been  presented,  pray- 
ing for  a  trial  by  jury,  in  the  case  of  arrest  of  fugi- 
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tives  from  service  or  labor,  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  would 
be  entirely  contrary  to  practice  and  uniform  usage 
in  all  similar  cases.  Under  the  name  of  a  popular 
and  cherished  institution — an  institution,  however, 
never  applied  in  cases  of  preliminary  proceeding, 
and  only  in  cases  of  final  trial — there  would  be  a 
complete  mockery  of  justice,  so  far  as  the  owner 
of  the  fugitive  is  concerned.  If  the  trial  by  jury 
be  admitted,  it  would  draw  after  it  its  usual  conse- 
quences, of  continuance  from  time  to  time,  to  bring 
evidence  from  distant  places ;  of  second  or  new 
trials,  in  cases  where  the  jury  is  hung,  or  the  ver- 
dict is  set  aside  ;  and  of  revisals  of  the  verdict  and 
conduct  of  the  jurors  hy  competent  tribunals. 
During  the  progress  of  all  these  dilatory  and  ex- 
pensive proceedings,  what  security  is  there  as  to 
the  custody  and  forthcoming  of  the  fugitive  upon 
their  determination  ?  And  if,  finally,  the  claimant 
should  be  successful,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  free  persons,  he  would 
have  to  bear  all  the  burdens  and  expense  of  the 
litigation,  without  indemnity,  and  would  learn,  by 
sad  experience,  that  he  had  by  far  better  have 
abandoned  his  right  in  the  first  instance,  than  to 
establish  it  at  such  unremuncrated  cost  and  heavy 
sacrifice. 

"  But,  whilst  the  committee  conceive  that  a  trial 
by  jury  in  a  State  where  a  fugitive  from  service  or 
labor  is  recaptured,  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of 
justice  to  the  claimant  of  such  fugitive,  and  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  positive  refusal  to  execute  the 
provision  of  the  constitution,  the  same  objections 
do  not  apply  to  such  a  trial  in  the  State  from  which 
he  fled.  In  the  slaveholdiug  States  full  justice  is 
administered,  with  entire  fairness  and  impartiality, 
in  cases  of  all  actions  for  freedom.  The  person 
claiming  his  freedom  is  allowed  to  sue  in  forma 
pauperis ;  counsel  is  assigned  him ;  time  is  allowed 
him  to  collect  his  witnesses  and  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  court ;  and  his  claimant  is  placed  under 
bond  and  security,  or  is  divested  of  tlie  possession 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  to  insure  the  en- 
joyment of  these  privileges ;  and  if  there  be  any 
leaning  on  the  part  of  courts  and  juries,  it  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  claimant  for  freedom. 

"In  deference  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
which  prevail  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  the 
committee  propose  such  a  trial  in  the  State  from 
which  the  fugitive  fled,  in  all  cases  where  he  de- 
clares to  the  officer  giving  the  certificate  for  his 
return  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  freedom.  Accord- 
ingly the  committee  have  prepared,  and  report 
herewith,  (marked  C,)  two  sections,  which  they 
recommend  should  be  incorporated  in  the  fugitive 
bill  pending  in  the  Senate.  According  to  these 
sections,  the  claimant  is  placed  under  bond,  and 
required  to  return  the  fugitive  to  that  county  in 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  and  there  to  take 
him  before  a  competent  tribunal,  and  allow  him  to 
assert  and  establish  his  freedom,  if  he  can,  afford- 
ing to  him  for  that  purpose  all  needful  facilities. 

"  The  committee  indulge  the  hope  that  if  the 
fugitive  bill  with  the  proposed  amendments  shall 
be  passed  by  Congress,  it  will  be  efiectnal  to  se- 
cure the  recovery  of  all  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor,  and  that  it  will  remove  all  causes  of  com- 
plaint which  have  hitherto  been  experienced  on 
that  irritating  subject.  But  if  in  its  practical  ope- 
ration it  shall  be  found  insufficient,  and  if  no 
adequate  remedy  can  be  devised  for  the  restoration 


to  their  owners  of  fugitive  slaves,  those  owners 
will  have  a  just  title  to  indemnity  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

"It  remains  to  report  upon  the  resolutions  in 
relation  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Without  discussing  the  power 
of  Congress  to  aboUsh  slavery  within  the  District, 
in  regard  to  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  aboUshed.  It  could  not  be  done  without  indis- 
pensable conditions,  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
agreed  to.  It  could  not  be  done  without  exciting 
great  apprehension  and  alarm  in  the  slave  States. 
If  the  power  were  exercised  within  this  District, 
they  would  apprehend  that,  under  some  pretext  or 
another,  it  might  be  hereafter  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  slaveholding  States.  It  is  true, 
that  at  present  all  such  power  is  almost  unani- 
mously disavowed  and  disclaimed  in  the  free  States. 
But  experience  in  public  affairs  has  too  often  shown 
that  where  there  is  a  desire  to  do  a  particular 
thing,  the  power  to  accomplish  it,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  found  or  assumed. 

"Nor  does  the  number  of  slaves  within  the 
District  make  the  abolition  of  slavery  an  object  of 
any  such  consequence  as  appears  to  be  attached  to 
it  in  some  parts  of  the  Union.  Since  the  retro- 
cession of  Alexandria  county  to  Virginia,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  the  District  now  con- 
sists only  of  Washington  county,  on  the  north 
side  of  this  river ;  and  the  returns  of  the  decennary 
enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
show  a  rapidly  progressive  decrease  in  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Washington  county.  According  to  the 
census  of  1830,  the  number  was  4,605 ;  and  in  1840 
it  was  reduced  to  3,320 :  showing  a  reduction  in  ten 
years  of  nearly  one-third.  If  it  should  continue 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  number,  according  to  the 
census  now  about  to  be  taken,  will  be  only  a  little 
upwards  of  two  thousand. 

"But  a  majority  of  the  committee  think  differ- 
ently in  regard  to  the  slave  trade  within  the  Dis- 
trict. By  that  trade  is  meant  the  introduction 
of  slaves  from  adjacent  States  into  the  District, 
for  sale,  or  to  be  placed  in  depot  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  sale  or  transportation  to  other  and 
distant  markets.  That  trade,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  are  of  opinion,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Complaints  have  always  existed  against  it,  no  less 
on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress  from  the 
South,  than  on  the  part  of  members  from  the 
North.  It  is  a  trade  sometimes  exhibiting  revolt- 
ing spectacles,  and  one  in  which  the  people  of  the 
District  have  no  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
believed  to  be  desirous  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. _  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  slaveholding  States 
have,  either  in  their  constitutions  or  by  penal  en- 
actments, prohibited  a  trade  in  slaves  as  merchan- 
dise within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Con- 
gress, standing  in  regard  to  the  people  of  this 
District  on  this  subject,  in  a  relation  similar  to  that 
of  the  State  Legislatures  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  may  safely  follow  the  examples  of  the  States. 
The  committee  have  prepared,  and  herewith  re- 
port, a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  that  trade,  (marked 
D,)  the  passage  of  which  they  recommend  to  the 
Senate.  This  bill  has  been  framed  after  the  model 
of  what  the  law  of  Maryland  was  when  the  General 
Government  was  removed  to  Washington. 

"  The  views  and  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  may  be  recapitulated  in  a  few  words; 
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"  1.  The  admission  of  any  new  State  or  States 
formed  out  of  Texas,  to  be  postponed  until  they 
shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  be  received 
into  the  Union,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  compact 
with  Texas  by  admitting  such  new  State  or  States. 

"  2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  California  into 
the  Union,  with  the  boundaries  which  she  has  pro- 
posed. 

"  3.  The  establishment  of  territorial  govern- 
ments without  the  Wilmot  proviso  for  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  not  con- 
tained in  the  boundaries  of  California. 

"4.  The  combination  of  these  two' last-mentioned 
measures  in  the  same  bill. 

"  5.  The  establishment  of  tha  -western  and 
northern  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  exclusion 
from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the 
grant  to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent;  and 
the  section  for  that  purpose  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  admitting  California  and  establishing  terri- 
torial governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

"  6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to  secure 
the  prompt  delivery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  who  es- 
cape into  another  State. 

"  And,  1.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery  ; 
but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"If  such  of  these  several  measures  as  require 
legislation  should  be  carried  out  by  suitable  acts 
of  Congress,  all  controversies  to  which  our  late 
territorial  acquisitions  have  given  rise,  and  all  ex- 
isting questions  connected  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  whether  resulting  from  those  acquisitions 
or  from  its  existence  iu  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  will  be  amicably  settled  and  adjusted, 
in  a  manner,  it  is  confidently  believed,  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Congress  will  have 
fulfilled  its  whole  duty  in  regard  to  the  vast  coun- 
try which,  having  been  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  has  fallen  under  their  dominion.  It 
will  have  extended  to  it  protection,  provided  for 
its  several  parts  the  inestimable  blessing  of  free 
and  regular  government  adapted  to  their  various 
wants,  and  placed  the  whole  under  the  banner  and 
flag  of  the  United  States.  Meeting  courageously 
its  clear  and  entire  duty.  Congress  will  escape  the 
unmerited  reproach  of  having,  from  considerations 
of  doubtful  policy,  abandoned  to  an  undeserved 
fate  territories  of  boundless  extent,  with  a  sparse, 
incongruous,  and  alien,  if  not  unfriendly,  popula- 
tion, speaking  different  languages,  and  accustomed 
to  different  laws,  whilst  that  population  is  making 
irresistible  appeals  to  the  new  sovereignty  to  which 
they  have  been  transferred  for  protection,  for  gov- 
ernment, for  law,  and  for  order. 

"  The  committee  have  endeavored  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  comprehensive  plan, of  adjustment, 
which,  removing  all  causes  of  existing  excitement 
and  agitation,  leaves  none  open  to  divide  the  coun- 
try and  disturb  the  general  harmony.  The  nation 
has  been  greatly  convulsed,  not  by  measures  of 
general  policy,  but  by  questions  of  a  sectional 
character,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous  and 
more  to  be  deprecated.  It  wants  repose.  It  loves 
and  cherishes  the  Union.  And  it  is  most  cheering 
and  gratifying  to  witness  the  outbursts  of  deep 
and  abiding  attachment  to  it  which  have  been  ex- 


hibited in  all  parts  of  it,  amidst  all  the  trials 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing.  A 
people  so  patriotic  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
will  rejoice  in  an  accommodation  of  all  troubles 
and  dilficulties  by  which  the  safety  of  that  Union 
might  have  been  brought  into  the  least  danger. 
And,  under  the  blessings  of  that  Providence  who, 
amidst  all  ricissitudes,  has  never  ceased  to  extend 
to  them  His  protecting  care.  His  smiles,  and  His 
blessings,  they  will  continue  to  advance  in  popula- 
tion, power,  and  prosperity,  and  work  out  triumph- 
antly the  glorious  problem  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-government." 

I  do  not  know  (said  Mr.  Olay)  ■whether  it 
will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  the  bills 
should  be  read  otherwise  than  by  their  titles, 
or  that  the  several  amendments  proposed  to 
the  fugitive  bill  should  be  read.  I  hardly  think 
it  can  be  required.  They  are  stated  and  refer- 
red to  in  the  report  in  such  a  clear  manner,  that 
they  can  be  printed  without  being  read.  I 
think  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  them ;  unless 
the  reading  is  called  for,  I  do  not  think  it  de- 
sirable. I  therefore  send  to  the  Clerk's  table 
the  bills  which  have  been  prepared. 
[The  bills  were  laid  on  the  table.] 
The  Secretary  having  read  the  first  bill  by 
its  title,  as  follows  : 

"  A  bill  to  admit  California  as  a  State  into  the 
Union ;  to  establish  territorial  Governments  for 
Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  and  making  proposals  to 
Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her  western  and 
northern  boundaries  " — 

The  Vice  Peesident.  This  bill  has  had  its 
first  reading.     Shall  it  be  read  a  second  time  ? 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  still  cherishing 
the  desire  which  has  always  actuated  me,  and 
which  is,  I  am  sure,  shared  by  the  committee 
in  common  with  me,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Senate  should  get  on  with  as  much  promptness 
as  possible.  I  think  that  by  to-morrow  the 
bills  may  be.printed.  Although  there  are  slight 
amendments  to  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  bills, 
they  are  very  slight — some  accidental  clerical 
omissions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  they 
should  be  printed  again.  But  the  order  to 
print  them  need  not  interrupt  action  on  the  bill 
to-morrow,  if  it  be  desired.  I  move,  then,  that 
the  report,  witli  the  bills  accompanying  it,  be 
printed,  and  that  they  be  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  to-morrow. 

[On  this  motion  to  print,  a  general  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  broke  out,  which  was  checked  by 
the  presiding  officer,  as  a  question  of  order ;  and 
the  printing  was  ordered  as  moved.] 


■Wednesday,  May  15. 

The  Compromise  Bill. 

The  hour  of  one  o'clock  having  arrived, 
The  Vice  President  announced  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  being  the  bill  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  thirteen  to  admit  Call- 
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fornia  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  to  establish 
territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  and  making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the 
establishment  of  her  western  and  northern 
boundaries.  This  bill  was  announced  to  be 
under  consideration  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendment.  To  strike  out  in  the  sixth  line 
of  the  tenth  section  the  words  "  In  respect  to 
African  slavery,"  and  insert  the  words  "  with 
those  rights  of"  property  growing  out  of  the  in- 
stitution of  African  slavery  as  it  exists  in  any 
of  the  States  of  the  Union."  The  object  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture from  legislating  against  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Olat.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  perfectly 
sure  that  I  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. If  I  do,  I  think  he  accomplishes  noth- 
ing by  striking  out  the  clause  now  in  the  bill, 
and  inserting  that  which  he  proposes  to  insert. 
The  clause  now  in  the  bill  is,  that  the  territorial 
legislation  shall  not  extend  to  any  thing  respect- 
ing African  slavery  within  the  territory.  The 
effect  of  retaining  the  clause  as  reported  by  the 
committee  will  be  this :  that  if  in  any  of  the 
territories  slavery  now  exists,  it  cannot  be 
abolished  by  the  territorial  legislature ;  and  if 
in  any  of  the  territories  slavery  does  not  now 
exist,  it  cannot  be  introduced  by  the  territoriSl 
legislature.  The  clause  itself  was  introduced 
into  the  bill  by  the  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture in  respect  to  legislating  at  all,  one  way  or 
the  other,  upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery. 
It  was  intended  to  leave  the  legislation  and  the 
law  of  the  respective  territories  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  act  will  find  them.  I  stated 
on  a  former  occasion  that  I  did  not,  in  commit- 
tee, vote  for  the  amendment  to  insert  the  clause, 
though  it  was  proposed  to  be  intrpduced  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  I  attached  very 
little  consequence  to  it  at  that  time,  and  I  at- 
tach very  little  to  it  at  the  present.  It  is,  per- 
haps, of  no  practical  importance  whatever. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  understand  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  aims 
at  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  understand  him  as 
proposing  that  if  any  one  shall  carry  slaves 
into  the  territory — although  by  the  law  of  the 
territory  he  cannot  take  them  there — the  legis- 
lative hands  of  the  territorial  government 
should  be  so  tied  as  to  prevent  its  saying  he 
shall  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  If  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  means  to  say  that — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  mean  to 
say  it. 

Mr.  Clay.  If  the  object  of  the  Senator  is  to 
provide  that  slaves  may  be  introduced  into  the 
territory  contrary  to  the  lex  loci,  and,  being  in- 
troduced, nothing  shall  be  done  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  impair  the  rights  of  owners  to  hold  the 
slaves  thus  brought  contrary  to  the  local  laws, 
I  certainly  cannot  vote  for  it.     In  doing  so,  I 


shall  repeat  again  the  expression  of  opinion 
which  I  announced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session.  1  think  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  offered,  is  just  as  much  restricted  as  is  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  he  proposes  to  strike 
out.  His  amendment  does  not  provide  in  ex- 
press terms  for  the  privilege  of  introducing 
slaves,  but  merely  declares  that  the  territorial 
legislature  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
property  in  slaves,  as  that  property  exists  in  a 
certain  class  of  States.  Very  well.  The  legis- 
lature is  already  restrained  from  so  interfering, 
unless  slaves  are  brought  in  conti'ary  to  the  lex 
loci.  If  they  be  so  brought  in,  then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman — although  its  language 
does  not  comprehend  it — might  secure  to-  the 
introducer  of  slaves  the  protection  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

If  the  object  of  the  Senator,  however,  is  as 
he  states,  the  language  of  it,  I  think,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  it.  I  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore said,  that  I  cannot  vote  to  convert  a  terri- 
tory already  free  into  a  slave  territory.  I  am 
satisfied,  for  one,  to  let  the  lex  loci,  as  it  exists, 
remain.  Now,  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Three  opinions  prevail  upon 
that  subject  in  the  Senate.  According  to  my 
oiiinion,  the  laws  of  Mexico  still  prevail  in  that 
country,  because  Texas  never  had  possession  of 
that  country,  never  legislated  for  that  country, 
and  her  laws  never  stretched  over  that  country ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico  until,  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  local  law 
which  prevails  in  New  Mexico — as  well  in  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  west  of  it — ^is 
the  law  of  Mexico,  as  pronounced  by  the  Dic- 
tator of  Mexico,  by  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Mexico,  and  by  the  legislative  power  of  Mex- 
ico.   That  is  my  own  opinion. 


Teidat,  May  24. 
The  Compromise  Bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  bill  to  admit 
California  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  to  establish 
territorial  governments  for  Utali  and  New 
Mexico,  and  making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the 
establishment  of  her  western  and  northern 
boundaries. 

Mr.  SouLK  replied  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Downs,  which  was  delivered  on  Wednesday. 
His  speech  occupied  upwards  of  an  hour  in  the 
delivery. 

Explanations  were  afterwards  made  by 
Messrs.  Foote,  Downs,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Clat,  and  others,  and  then  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  Monday 
next. 
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,       HOUSE  01"  EEPEESENTATIVES. 
Feidat,  May  81. 
Death  of  Mr.  Elmore. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  by 
the  hands  of  Asbnry  Diokins,  Esq.,  their  Secre- 
tary, informing  the  House  of  the  decease  of  Hon. 
F.  H.  Elmoee,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  communicating  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  thereto. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  "WoouwAKD  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  It  is  not  only  expected  but  de- 
sired by  every  one  present  that  we  should 
spend  a  few  moments  in  enlivening  our  remem- 
brance of  the  distinguished  person  whose  much 
lamented  and  untimely  death  is  the  subject  of 
the  resolutions  just  received  from  the  Senate. 
Not  that  the  solemnities  about  to  be  entered 
upon  can  add  any  thing  to  the  reputation  of  the 
deceased,  or  increase  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  and  is  to  be  held  by  the  country.  No 
eulogy  of  mine  could  add  to  a  fame  from  which 
aspersion  could  never  be  able  to  detract.  I 
have  not  risen,  therefore,  to  do  justice  to  the 
dead.  The  dead  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
dead.  The  death  of  Feanklin  H.  Elmoee 
holds  no  claim  upon  his  life  uncancelled.  I 
rise  to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  you,  to  our- 
selves, and  the  country — due  to  the  proprieties 
growing  out  of  the  relations  under  which  we 
stood  to  the  deceased  when  living  and  the  rela- 
tions under  which  we  stand  to  those  who  in 
his  death  have  suffered  bereavement.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  should  here,  on  this  occa- 
sion, bear  testimony  to  his  uncommon  intellec- 
tual endowments  or  his  pure  and  elevated 
character.  The  knowledge  of  these  and  the 
deep  impression  they  have  made  on  the  public 
mind,  will  impart  much  greater  interest  to  an 
unadorned  narrative  of  his  life  than  any  elabo- 
rate eulogium  could  possess. 

FEANKLiif  Haepbe  Elmoeb  was  born  in  the 
year  1799,  in  the  District  of  Laurens,  State  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Gen.  John  Eimore,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  under  Gen.  Greene.  He  received 
his  education  in  his  native  State,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  the  year 
1819.  In  1821  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
the  year  after  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
Solicitor,  or  State's  Attorney,  for  the  judicial 
circuit  which  included  Columbia,  the  seat  of 
Government.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  with  ability  and  distinction 
for  fourteen  years,  having  been  successively  re- 
elected, at  periods  of  four  years.  From  this 
office  he  was,  in  December,  1836,  transferred 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States?,  to  flu  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Hammond, 
subsequently  a  distinguished  Governor  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  again  chosen  Representative 
at  the  next  regular  election.  The  whole  period 
of  his  service  in  this  body  was  three  years.    He 


was  here  known  and  marked  as  the  man  of 
thought,  and  counsel,  and  action.  He  but  sel- 
dom mingled  in  debate,  though  he  was  gifted 
with  parliamentary  powers.  He  was,  however, 
destined  to  pass  to  a  different  sphere. 

In  1839  the  Presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  became  vacant.  This 
bank,  owning  a  large  capital,  and  being  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  State,  holds  a  responsible  position 
relative  to  neighboring  monetary  institutions. 
The  weight  of  this  responsibility  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  general  crash  and  derangement 
of  1887-'8.  Circumstances  made  it  peculiarly 
necessary  to  place  at  its  head  a  man  of  deep 
and  comprehensive  mind,  capable  of  discipline 
and  system — of  complex  combinations,  and  full 
of  circumspection  and  forecast.  Colonel  Elmoeb 
was  the  individual  fixed  upon.  For  upwards  of 
ten  years  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, unceasing  in  assiduity,  and  indefatigable 
in  labor.  It  was  mainly  during  this  period  that  he 
achieved  his  reputation  as  a  financier  and  com- 
mercialist.  And  if  results  were  not  altogether 
as  favorable  as  could  have  been  desired,  the 
explanation,  doubtless,  will  be  found  in  the 
reflection  that  there  are  conditions  which  im- 
pose a  limit  upon  possible  success  in  all  affairs, 
and  no  degree  of  human  talent  or  effort  is 
capable  of  transcending  this  limit.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  laborious  career  just 
referred  to  undermined  his  constitution,  dis- 
abling it  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  an  acci- 
dental malady.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  of 
erysipelas. 

It  would  hardly  seem  appropriate  to  detail 
the  circumstances,  so  recently  commemorated, 
under  which  he  appeared  amongst  us  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  his  native  State.  I  cannot,"  however, 
refrain  from  remarking,  how  striking  and  im- 
pressive is  the  thought,  that,  having  been  called 
so  unexpectedly  to  take  the  post  of  his  great 
predecessor,  he  should  also  have  been  called  so 
speedily  to  follow  his  footsteps  to  the  grave  ; 
as  if  drawn  by  some  strong  affinity  for  the  one 
who  had  gone  before  him ;  as  though  he  had 
been  beckoned  still  onward  to  a  happier  state 
by  the  friendly  spirit  of  a  just  man  made  per- 
fect. I  believe  that  Mr.  Elmoke's  voice  was 
heard  but  once  in  the  Senate,  and  that  was  in 
answering  to  his  name  when  called  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  Col.  Elmoee, 
his  mental  culture  and  acquirements,  his  ele- 
vated character,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his 
unexceptionable  good  breeding,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  social  qualities,  all  conspired  to  bind 
his  fellow-men  to  him ;  some  by  one  law  of 
human  sympathy,  some  by  another. 

Not  unfrequently  engaged  in  the  honorable 
competitions  of  life,  he  was,  of  course,  some- 
times the  object  of  those  irritations  of  feeling 
which  rivalries  are  apt  to  engender.  These 
heartburnings,  however,  could  scarcely  ever 
survive  a  social  interchange  of  ten  minutes,  or 
even  a  transitory  greeting  upon  the  street. 
And,  strange  as  the  verbal  contradictioTi  may 
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seem,  I  speak  with  perfect  sincerity  when  I  say, 
that  his  enemies,  if  he  had  an  enemy,  were 
also  his  friends.  And  yet  his  popularity  was 
not  of  an  intense  character :  it  was  too  uni- 
versal to  be  intense.  It  did  not  meet  with 
sufBcient  resistance  to  give  it  the  highest  de- 
gree of  compactness.  It  seemed  to  exist,  or 
rather  live  by  a  general  law  of  nervous  con- 
nection with  the  community ;  and  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  community  whose  sensibihties 
will  not  be  touched  by  his  death. 

Upon  the  nearer  social  ties  that  have  been 
broken,  I  choose  not  to  make  any  remarks. 
The  disconsolate  heart  shrinks  from  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  and  what  our  eyes  may  not  look 
at,  let  our  lips  forbear  to  mention. 

Mr.  W.,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  submitted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Itesolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep 
sensibility  the  aunouncement  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmoke,  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  oiBcers 
of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Franklin  H.  El- 
more, be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed by  the  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will,  as  a  body,  forth- 
with repair  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

After  a  pause — 

The  Speakee  stated,  that  in  compliance  with 
the  resolutions  just  adopted,  the  House  would 
now  proceed  to  the  Senate  Ohambei-. 

And  thereupon,  the  members  of  the  House, 
preceded  by  their  Speaker  and  Clerk,  repaired 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  attend  the  funeral 
proceedings. 

After  having  deposited  the  corpse  in  the 
Congressional  burying-ground,  the  oflBcers  and 
members  returned  to  the  House. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned  to  Monday. 


IN  SENATE. 

Feidat,  May  31. 

Obsequies  of  the  Eon.  Franhlin  R.  Elmore. 

The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  the 
Hon.  F.  H.  Elmoke,  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  were  performed  this  morning 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  Senators,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  (among  whom  the  young 
Sandwich  Island  Princes,  in  their  court  dresses, 
were  conspicuous,)  United  States  Judges,  and 
others. 


Monday,  June  17. 

The  Compromise — Admission  of  California. 

Mr.  Webster.  On  the  7th  of  March,  sir,  I 
declared  my  opinion  to  be,  that  there  is  not  a 
square  rod  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  the  character  of  which,  for  slavery  or 
no  slavery,  is  not  already  fixed  by  some  irre- 
pealable  law.  I  remain  of  that  opinion.  The 
opinion,  sir,  has  been  a  good  deal  canvassed  in 
the  country,  and  there  have  been  complaints — 
sometimes  respectful  and  decorous,  and  some- 
times so  loud  and  so  empty  as  to  become  mere 
clamor.  But  I  have  seen  no  argument  upon 
any  question  of  law  embraced  in  that  opinion, 
which  shakes  the  firmness  with  which  I  hold 
it,  nor  have  I  heard  any  discussion  upon  any 
matter  of  fact,  as  to  that  part  of  the  opinion 
which  rests  on  facts,  which  leads  me  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  my  conclusions  as  to  that  part 
of  the  opinion  which  regarded  the  true  con- 
struction, or  I  might  with  more  propriety  say, 
almost  the  literal  meaning,  of  the  resolutions 
by  which  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
I  have  heard  no  argument  calculated,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  alter  that  opinion.  The 
committee,  I  believe,  with  one  accord,  concurred 
in  it.  A  great  deal  of  surprise,  real  or  affected, 
has  been  expressed  in  the  country  at  the  an- 
nouncement by  me  of  that  opinion,  as  if  there 
werfe  something  new  in  it.  Yet  there  need 
have  been  no  surprise  for  there  was  nothing 
new  in  it.  Other  gentlemen  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion  more  than  once ;  and  I  my- 
self, in  a  speech  made  here  on  the  23d  day  of 
March,  1848,  expressed  the  same  opinion,  almost 
in  the  same  words ;  with  which  nobody  here 
found  any  fault — at  which  nobody  here  cavilled 
or  made  question,  and  nobody  in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  other  ground  on  which 
my  opinion  is  founded,  tliat  is,  the  high  im- 
probability, in  point  of  fact,  that  African  slavery 
could  be  introduced  and  established  in  any  of 
the  territories  acquired  by  us  in  pursuance  of 
the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  I  have  learned 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  from  that  day  to  this, 
that  has  not  entirely  confirmed  that  opinion. 
That  being  my  judgment  on  this  matter,  I  voted 
very  readily  and  cheerfully  to  exclude  what  is 
called  the  Wilmot  proviso  from  these  territorial 
bills,  or  to  keep  it  out,  rather,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  introduce  it.  I  did  so,  upon  a 
very  full  and  deep  conviction  that  no  act  of 
Congress,  no  provision  of  law,  was  necessary 
in  any  degree  for  that  purpose ;  that  there 
were  natural  and  sufiBcient  reasons  and  causes 
excluding  forever  African  slavery  from  those 
regions.  That  was  my  judgment,  and  I  acted 
on  it ;  and  it  is  my  judgment  still.  Those  who 
think  differently,  will,  of  course,  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgments.  That  was  ray  opinion  then, 
and  it  has  been  strengthened  by  every  thing 
that  I  have  learned  since,  and  I  have  no  more 
apprehension  to-day  of  the  introduction  or 
establishment  of  African  slavery  in  these  terri- 
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tories,  than  I  have  of  its  introduction  into,  and 
establishment  in,  Massachusetts. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  voted  not  to  place  in  these 
territorial  bills  what  is  called  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  by  that  vote  have  signified  a  disposi- 
tion to  exclude  the  prohibition,  as  a  thing 
unnecessary ;  I  am  now  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  this  amendment,  moved  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Soule,)  which 
provides  that  the  States  formed  out  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  shall  have  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  making  their  own  constitutions,  and  of 
presenting  those  constitutions  to  Congress  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  or  without  a  prohibition  against 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  those  Territories, 
about  to  become  States,  may  ^eo  fit  to  declare, 
I  have  not  seen  much  practical  utility  in  this 
amendment,  I  agree.  Nevertheless,  if  I  should 
vote,  now  that  it  is  presented  to  me,  against  it, 
it  might  leave  me  open  to  suspicion  of  intend- 
ing or  wishing  to  see  that  accomplished  in  an- 
other way  hereafter  which  I  did  not  choose  to 
see  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  That  is  to  say,  it  might  seem 
as  if,  voting  against  that  form  of  exclusion  or 
prohibition,  I  might  be  willing  still  that  there 
should  be  a  chance  hereafter  to  enforce  it  some 
other  way.  N"ow,  I  think  that  ingenuousness 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  under  these  circum- 
stances, compel  me  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  do  it  exactly  on  the 
same  grounds  that  I  voted  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  proviso.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  I  am  now  speaking  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  and  other  territories  acquired  from 
Mexico,  and  of  nothing  else.  I  confine  myself 
to  these ;  and,  as  to  them,  I  say  that  I  see 
no  occasion  to  make  a  provision  against  slavery 
now,  or  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  mak- 
ing such  provision  hereafter.  All  this  rests  on 
the  most  thorough  conviction,  that,  under  the 
law  of  nature,  there  never  can  be  slavery  in 
these  Territories.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all. 
And  I  voted  against  the  proviso,  and  I  vote 
now  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  for  the  reason 
that  all  restrictions  are  unnecessary,  absolutely 
unnecessary ;  and  as  such  restrictions  give  of- 
fence, and  create  a  kind  of  resentment,  as  they 
create  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  and  as  I  de- 
sire to  avoid  all  dissatisfaction  as  far  as  I  can, 
by  avoiding  all  measures  that  cause  it,  and 
which  are  in  my  judgment  wholly  unnecessary, 
I  shall  vote  now  as  I  voted  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  honorable  member  from  Louisiana.  I 
repeat  again,  I  do  it  upon  the  exact  grounds 
upon  which  I  declared  upon  the  Yth  day  of 
March  that  I  should  resist  the  Wilmot  proviso 
— the  precise  grounds. 

Sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  other  Senators 
as  it  strikes  me,  but  if  there  be  any  qualification 
to  that  general  remark  which  I  made,  or  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  on  the  7th  of  March, 
that  every  foot  of  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  a  fixed  character  for  slavery  or  no  slavery ; 


if  there  be  any  qualification  to  that  remark,  it 
has  arisen  here,  from  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
disposition to  define  the  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico ;  that  is  all  the  danger  there  is.  All 
that  is  part  of  Texas  was  by  the  resolutions  of 
1845  thrown  under  the  general  character  of  the 
Texan  territory ;  and  if,  for  want  of  defining 
the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico,  by  any  proceed- 
ing or  process  hereafter,  or  by  any  event  here- 
after, let  me  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if  any 
portion  which  they  or  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
Texas  should  be  considered  to  become  Texas, 
then,  so  far,  that  qualification  of  my  remark  is 
applicable.  And  therefore,  I  do  feel,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  say  two  or  three  days  ago,  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pass  this  bill,  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite  boundary 
fixed  now,  and  fixed  forever,  between  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  the  limits 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  limits  of  Texas.  Here 
the  question  lies.  If  gentlemen  wish  to  act 
efficiently  for  their  own  purposes,  hero  it  is,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  act.  And  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  done 
at  once,  is  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  see  gentlemen  from 
my  own  part  of  the  country,  no  doubt  from 
motives  of  the  highest  character,  and  for  most 
conscientious  purposes,  not  concurring  in  any  of 
these  great  questions  with  myself,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  taking  on  myself  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  responsibility.  The  fact  that  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  act  in 
the  Senate  took  a  different  view  of  their  own 
duties  in  the  same  case,  naturally  led  me  to  i-e- 
consider  my  own  course,  to  re-examine  my  own 
opinions,  to  rejudge  my  own  judgment.  And 
now,  sir,  that  I  have  gone  through  this  process, 
without  prejudice,  as  I  hope — and  certainly  I 
have  done  so  under  the  greatest  feeling  of  regret 
at  being  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  take  a 
course  which  may  dissatisfy  some  to  whom  I 
should  always  be  desirous  of  rendering  my  pub- 
lic course  and  every  event  and  action  of  my 
public  life  acceptable — yet  I  cannot  part  from 
my  own  settled  opinions.  I  leave  consequences 
to  themselves.  It  is  a  great  emergency,  a  great 
exigency,  that  this  country  is  placed  in.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  preserve  a  proper  regard  to  my  own 
consistency.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  has  any  thing  been  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  on  this  subject  I  have  said 
or  done  any  thing  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  with  any  speech,  or  sentiment,  or  letter, 
or  declaration  that  I  ever  delivered  in  my  life ; 
and  all  would  be  convinced  of  this,  if  men  would 
stop  to  consider,  and  look  at  real  differences 
and  distinctions.  But  where  all  is  general  de- 
nunciation, where  all  is  clamor,  where  all  is 
idle  and  empty  declamation,  where  there  is  no 
search  after  truth,  no  honest  disposition  to  in- 
quire whether  one  opinion  is  different  from  the 
other,  why,  everybody,  in  that  way  of  proceed- 
ing, may  be  proclaimed  to  be  inconsistent. 

N"ow,  sir,  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
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things  of  this  sort  that  appear  in  the  public 
press.  I  know  it  wonld  be  useless.  Those 
who  are  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would  not 
publish  my  explanations  or  distinctions,  if  I 
were  to  make  them.  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman 
here  has  any  thing  to  say  on  this  subject — 
though  I  throw  out  no  challenge — yet,  if  any 
gentleman  here  chooses  to  undertake  the  task 
— and  many  there  possibly  are,  who  think  it  an 
easy  task — to  show  in  what  respect  any  thing 
that  I  said  in  the  debate  here  on  the  Yth  of 
March,  or  any  thing  contained  in  my  letter  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Newburyport,  or-anywhere 
else,  is  inconsistent  with  any  recorded  opinion 
of  mine,  since  the  subject  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  began  in  1837,  I  will  certainly  answer 
him  with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and  shall 
be  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment 
of  the  country. 

Sir,  my  object  is  peace.  My  object  is  recon- 
ciliation. My  purpose  is,  not  to  make  up  a 
case  for  the  North,  or  to  make  up  a  case  for 
the  South.  My  object  is  not  to  continue  use- 
less and  irritating  controversies.  I  am  against 
agitations.  North  and  South.  I  am  against  local 
ideas.  North  and  South,  and  against  all  narrow 
and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and  I 
know  no  locality  in  America :  that  is  my  coun- 
try. My  heart,  my  sentiment,  my  judgment, 
demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  such  a  course 
as  shall  promote  the  good,  and  the  harmony, 
and  the  Union  of  the  whole  country.  This 
I  shall  do,  God  willing,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.* 

The  honorable  Senator  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  general  applause  from  the  gallery. 

The  debate  was  ^  continued  by  Messrs.  Noe- 
Eis,  Sewaed,  Foote,  and  Baldwin,  who  moved 
to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Soule, 
viz: 

"  And  when  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion 
of  the  same,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  shall 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission ; " 

By  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "  State  " 
and  inserting  the  following : 

"  At  the  proper  time,  to  be  judged  of  by  Con- 
gress, the  people  of  said  Territory  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution." 

After  debate  by  Messrs.  Cass,  King,  Hale, 
Sewaed,  Baldwin,  and  Soulb,  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  as  follows : 

*  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches  of  this  session,  and 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  last  words  of  the  last  great  men  of  that 
wonderful  time,  without  having  the  feelings  profoundly 
moved  by  the  deep  dangers  to  the  Union  which  stood  before 
them,  and  the  patriotic  attempts  they  made  to  avert  that 
danger.  This  brief  speech  of  Mr.  "Webster  is  a  noble  illus- 
tration of  the  feelings  of  the  patriotic  6£^esofthat  porten- 
tous day.  They  labored  to  save  their  country,  and  believed 
that  they  had  done  it; 


Yeas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Chase,  Clark,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Greene,  Pale,  Miller,  Smith,  Upham,  and  Walker — 
12. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Cooper, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Downs,  i'oote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones, 
King,  Mason,  Morton,  Norris,  Pearce,  Pratt,  Eusk, 
Sebastian,  Shields,  SouU,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  Underwood^  Wales,  Webster,  Whitcomb, 
and  Tulee— 88. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Soule,  and  a  debate  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Miller,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  But- 
lee,  Dayton,  Sewaed,  and  Douglas  partici- 
pated. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  demanded 
and  ordered  on  the  amendment,  resulted  as 
follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Cooper, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Downs,  Foote  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones, 
King,  Mason,  Morton,  Norris,  Pearce,  Pratt,  Busk, 
Sebastian,  Shields,  SouU,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Tur- 
ney, Underwood,  Wales,  Webster,  Whitcomb,  and 
Tulee— 38. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Chase,  Clark,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Greene, 
Hale,  Miller,  Smith,  Upham,  and  Walker — 12. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Hale  oifered  the  following  amendment 
to  he  added  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill : 

"  New  States,  not  exceeding  two  in  number,  of 
convenient  size,  and  having  sufficient  population, 
may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  the  said  State  of 
California,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
then  postponed  until  twelve  o'clock  to-mor 
row. 


Monday,  June  24. 

Mr.  HuNTEB  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
honorable  R.  W.  Baenwell,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  honorable 
Feanklin  H.  Elmore,  which  were  read, 

Mr.  Barnwell  was  then  duly  qualified  and 
took  his  seat. 


Tuesday,  July  9. 

The  Compromise  Bill — Admission  of  GaUfomia 
— Impressive  Interruption. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  to  establish  territorial  govern- 
ments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making 
proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her 
western  and  northern  boundaries. 
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Mr.  Butler,  who  obtained  the  floor  yester- 
day, proceeded  to  address  the  Senate ;  and, 
having  spolcen  an  hour,  on  a  private  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  WebsteH,  he  suspended  his  re- 
marks. 

Illness  of  the  President. 

Mr.  "Webstbe.  Mr.  President,  I  have  per- 
mission from  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  his 
speech,  and  to  make  a  solemn  and  mournful 
suggestion  to  the  Senate.  The  intelligence 
which,  within  the  last  few  moments,  has  been 
received,  indicates  that  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune is  now  immediately  impending  over  the 
country.  It  is  supposed  by  medical  advisers 
and  others  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  live  many  hours.  This  inti- 
mation comes  in  a  shape  so  authentic,  and 
through  so  many  varieties  of  communication, 
and  all  tending  to  the  same  result,  that  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  move  the  Senate  to  fol- 
low the  example  which  has  already  been  set  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  to-day,  I  called 
at  the  President's  mansion  to  inquire  after  his 
health.  I  was  informed  that  he  had  had  a  very 
bad  night;  that  he  was  exceedingly  ill  this 
morning,  but  that  at  that  moment  he  was  more 
easy  and  more  composed.  I  had  hardly  reached 
my  seat  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  announced 
to  me  that  the  fever  had  suddenly  returned 
upon  him  with  very  alarming  symptoms  ;  that 
appearances  of  congestion  were  obvious ;  and 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  his  life  would  be 
prolonged  through  the  day. 

"With  the  permission,  therefore,  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  South  Carolina,  who,  I  am  sure, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  has  those  feelings  on  this 
occasion  which  quite  disqualify  us  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties,  even  in  this  very  im- 
portant crisis  of  public  affairs,  I  venture  to 
move  the  Senate  that  it  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Senate  accordingly  adjourned. 


■Wednesday,  July  10. 
Death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  minutes  past  11  o'clock  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order  by  Asbttet  Dickins,  Esq.,  its 
Secretary,  and  an  impressive  prayer  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  0.  B.  Bdtlee,  its  Chap- 
lain. 

The  Secretary  then  said :  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate,  I  will  read  a  communication 
from  the  late  President  of  the  Senate : 

■Washinston,  Juli/  10,  1850. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Zaoh- 
ARY  Taylok,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  shall  no  longer  occupy  the  chair  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  I  have  thought  that  a  formal  communication  to 
that  effect,  through  your  Secretary,  might  enable 
vou  the  more  promptly  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of 
a  presiding  officer. 

'^  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


The  following  message  was  then  received  by 
the  hands  of  Geoege  P.  Fishee,  Esq.,  from  the 
late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States : 

Washinston,  July  10,  1850. 
Fellovymtizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  an- 
nouncing to  you  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  remove  from  this  life  ZaOhaky  Taylor,  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  deceased  last  even- 
ing, at  the  hour  of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  and  surrounded  by  affectionate 
friends,  calmly,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  Among  his  last  words  were  these,  which 
he  uttered  with  emphatic  distinctness:  "I  have 
always  done  my  duty  ;*  I  am  ready  to  die ;  my 
only  regret  is  for  the  friends  I  leave  behind  me." 

Having  announced  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  this 
most  afflicting  bereavement,  and  assuring  you  that 
it  has  penetrated  no  heart  with  deeper  grief  than 
mine,  it  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  propose,  this 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  enable  me  to  enter  on  the  execution 
of  the  office  which  this  event  has  devolved  on  me. 
MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

Mr.  "Webstek  then  submitted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble  this 
day  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  to  be  present  at  the  administration 
of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  the 
late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  en- 
able him  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  devolved 
on  him  by  the  death  of  Zaohaby  Taylor,  late 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pre- 
sent the  above  resolution  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  ask  its  concurrence  therein. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Kiohaed  M.  Young,  Esq., 
their  Clerk : 

"Mr.  President,  the  Houfee  of  Representatives 
have  passed  the  following  resolution,  in  which  they 
request  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  : 

'■'■Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Winthrop, 
Morse,  and  Morehead,  be  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  join  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  him  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  day,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the 
office." 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  and,  having  concurred  therein,  it 
was   ordered  that   Mr.  Soulb,  Mr.  Davis   of 


*  Happy  tlie  public  man  who  in  the  moment  of  death  caa 
say,  "  Ihave  always  done  my  duty.''' 
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Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Undebwood,    be  the 
committee  on  their  part. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House  of 
Eepreaentatives  accordingly. 

After  a  short  absence  the  committee  returned, 
and 

Mr.  SouLB,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  re- 
ported that  they  had  discharged  the  duty 
confided  to  them,  and  that  the  President 
would  be  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  preceded  by  their  Sergeant- 
at-arms  and  Secretary. 

The  Senate  having  returned  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  Message  was  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[This  Message  will  be  found  in  the  House 
proceedings  of  this  day.] 

The  Message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Downs  said : 

Mr.  President:  I  rise,  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  of  the  State  whose  citizen  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States  was,  to  offer 
resolutions  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  has  been  already 
made  officially  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  on  the 
wings  of  lightning,  and  almost  as  swift  as 
thought,  the  sad  intelligence  has  been  conveyed 
to  remote  portions  of  this  great  Republic.  How 
sublime,  as  well  as  melancholy,  is  the  scene  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged !  But  a  few  days 
since — ^less  than  a  week — ^many  of  us  sat  near 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
saluted  him  in  health,  at  the  base  of  that  monu- 
ment which  the  hands  of  a  grateful  posterity 
are  now  raising  to  the  memory  of  the  first  and 
the  greatest  of  his  predecessors — hero,  states- 
man, like  himself — and  where  we  had  assembled 
to  pay  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
"first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  and  to  rekindle 
anew,  in  the  breasts  of  all,  that  spirit  of  union, 
fraternity,  and  liberty,  without  which  we  shall 
prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  revolutionary 
ancestors,  and  a  reproach  to  their  memory. 
Yes,  there  sat,  quiet  and  placid  as  the  gentle 
breeze  from  the  Potomac  that  cooled  his  heated 
brow,  the  man,  whose  very  pathway  to  his  log- 
cabin  schoolhouse  in  Kentucky,  the  "  Bloody 
Ground,"  was  beset  by  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savage,  and  who  had  passed  through  four  wars 
and  many  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  glorious 
battle-fields  of  his  country  unscathed — at  the 
head  of  the  greatest  Republic  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  protected,  not  by  bayonets,  but 
by  the  affections  of  his  countrymen :  yet,  in  a 
few  short  days,  in  the  midst  of  this  quiet, 
peace,  prosperity,  and  fame,  he  was  to  ap- 
proach that  doom  which  awaits  us  all. 

Zaohaet  Tatlob  was  born  in  1784,  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia.  In  early  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
force  of  character.  In  1808  he  was  appointed, 
during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  lieu- 


tenant in  the  army  of  the  United  States; 
rose,  in  1812,  to  the  rank  of  captain;  and, 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  that  year,  he  was  breveted  major  by  Pres- 
ident Madison  for  his  memorable  and  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  against  a  large  body  of  savages.  In 
1832,  then  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war;  was  ordered  into  Florida  in  1836,  and 
for  his  signal  services  against  the  savage 
Seminoles  was  created  a  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  commander-in-chief  in  Florida.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  division  of  the  army  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Union ;  was  ordered  into  Texas 
in  1845 ;  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande ;  and  afterwards,  beginning  with  the 
battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  1846,  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  ending  with 
Buena  Vista,  lie  overthrew,  with  fearful  odds 
against  him,  and  signally  defeated  the  most 
skilful  of  the  Mexican  generals,  Ampudia, 
Arista,  Paredes,  and  even  the  President  of 
Mexico  himself,  and,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories, gained  for  himself  and  the  brave  armies 
under  his  command,  a  world-wide  renown, 
commanding  the  verdict  and  admiration  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  securing  an  enviable 
and  proud  place  in  the  brightest  chapters  of  the 
history  of  American  arms. 

But  why  attempt  to  portray  his  life  or  de- 
scribe his  actions?  This  is  not  the  time  nor 
place  for  such  a  purpose,  if  I  had  the  ability 
to  do  it  justice.  His  history  is  part  of  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  therefore  needs  no 
aid  of  friends  to  preserve  it.  The  battle-fields 
of  Fort  Harrison,  of  Okeechobee,  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and,  the  most 
glorious  of  them  all,  Buena  Vista,  are  at  once 
his  monuments  and  his  eulogiums.  He  needs 
no  others.  Of  his  political  history  this  is  not 
the  place  nor  I  the  person  to  speak.  Yet  I 
may,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  a  single  remark. 
The  wisest  and  best  counsels  of  public  men 
in  a  free  country — ^free  in  speech,  in  the  press, 
and  in  the  baUot — cannot  be  expected  to  go 
unquestioned.  It  would  not  be  a  free  country, 
if  they  were.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  know 
that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have 
existed  as  to  the  policy  of  him  whose  untimely 
death  we  all  so  much  lament,  they  are  already, 
before  the  tomb  has  been  closed  over  him,  buried 
in  oblivion  forever.  He  is  hereafter  to  belong 
to  no  party,  to  no  section,  but  to  the  whole 
American  family,  and  his  memory  will  be  re- 
vered and  cherished  by  them  all  alike. 

But  let  not  the  tears  we  are  shedding  over 
our  departed  President  blind  us  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  in  which  we  stand.  Did  the  world 
ever  witness  such  a  one  before  ?  How  soon,  if 
ever,  can  it  be  witnessed  in  other  countries? 
The  Chief  of  a  nation,  of  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  freemen,  is  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  the  world  by  an  act  of  God,  followed 
by  no  disturbance  of  the  perfect  equipoise  of 
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our  institutions.  The  gentlemen  composing 
the  Cabinet  of  the  late  President,  after  his 
decease,  and  at  the  approach  of  midnight, 
■without  ostentation,  quietly  repair  to  the  res- 
idence of  the  Vice  President,  and  there 
announce  the  national  bereavement.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter  he  'will  have 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  without  any  military 
parade,  and  been  installed  in  command  of  the 
ship  of  State,  which  moves  on  over  the  bil- 
lows of  time,  more  bright  and  buoyant  than 
ever,  bearing  at  her  masthead  the  proud  em- 
blems of  national  glory  and  greatness,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a  sublime  spectacle  of 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  ought  to  make  us  a  hap- 
pier and  a  better  people.  It  should  make  us 
sensible  of  the  great  and  manifold  advantages 
we  enjoy  as  a  free  and  united  people.  Let  us, 
then,  bury  in  the  tomb  of  our  departed  Presi- 
dent all  sectional  feelings  and  divisions,  and 
unite,  once  more,  in  that  spirit  of  cordial  good- 
will and  brotherly  love  which  united  our  fore- 
fathers iu  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  Let 
us  renew  before  we  leave  his  grave  our  vows 
to  support  the  Union,  and  our  determination  to 
perpetuate  our  constitution  in  all  its  primeval 
simplicity  and  purity.  There  is  room  enough, 
glory  enough,  and  honors  for  us  all,  while  we 
preserve  the  LFnion,  and  know  how  wisely  and 
prudently  to  enjoy  it. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move from  this  life  Zachary  Taylor,  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Senate,  sharing  in  the 
general  sorrow  which  this  melancholy  event  must 
produce,  is  desirous  of  manifesting  its  sensibility 
on  this  occasion  :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Webster,  Cass,  and  King,  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  meet  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  consider  and  report  what  measures  it 
may  be  deemed  proper  to  adopt  to  show  the  respect 
and  affection  of  Congress  for  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  deceased,  and  to  malce  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  his  funeral. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  com- 
municate the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Webstee.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  a  time 
when  the  great  mass  of  oar  fellow-citizens  en- 
joy remarkable  health  and  happiness  through- 
out the  whole  country,  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  visit  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  especially  this  House,  with  repeated  occa- 
sions for  mourning  and  lamentation.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  we  have  followed 
two  of  our  own  members  to  their  last  horne ; 
and  we  are  now  called  upon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
in  fall  sympathy  with  that  deep  tone  of  afflic- 
tion which  I  am  sure  is  felt  throughout  all  the 
country,  to  take  part  in  the  last  and  due  solem- 
nities of  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Vol.  XVI.— 36 


Truly,  sir,  was  it  said  in  the  communication 
read  to  us,  that  a  "  great  man  has  fallen  among 
us."  The  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
originally  a  soldier  by  pi-ofession,  having  gone 
through  a  long  and  splendid  career  of  military 
service,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  become  so  much  endeared  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  inspired  them 
with  so  high  a  degree  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  without  solicitation  or  application,  without 
pursuing  any  devious  paths  of  policy,  or  turn- 
ing a  hair's  breadth  to  the  rigl^t  or  the  left  from 
the  path  of  duty,  a  great,  and  powerful,  and 
generous  people  saw  fit,  by  popular  vote  and 
voice,  to  confer  upon  him  the  highest  civil  au- 
thority in  the  nation.  We  cannot  forget  that 
as  in  other  instances  so  in  this,  the  public  feel- 
ing was  won  and  carried  away,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  eclat  of  military  renown.  So  it  has 
been  always,  and  so  it  always  will  be,  because 
high  respect  for  noble  feats  in  arms  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  outpoured  from  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  a  popular  government.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  owed  his 
advancement  to  high  civil  trust,  or  his  great 
acceptability  with  the  people  to  military  talent 
or  ability  alone.  I  believe,  sir,  that  associated 
with  the  highest  admiration  for  those  qualities 
possessed  by  him,  there  was  spread  throughout 
the  community  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and 
faith  in  his  integrity,  and  honor,  and  upright- 
ness, as  a  man.  I  believe  he  was  especially 
regarded  as  both  a  firm  and  a  mild  man  in  the 
exercise  of  authority ;  and  I  have  observed  more 
than  once,  in  this  and  in  other  popular  Govern- 
ments, that  the  prevalent  motive  with  the 
masses  of  mankind  for  conferring  high  power 
on  individuals,  is  a  confidence  in  their  mildness, 
their  paternal,  protecting,  secure,  and  safe  char- 
acter. The  people  naturally  feel  safe  where 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  under  the  control 
and  protection  of  sober  counsel,  of  impartial 
minds,  and  a  general  paternal  superintendence. 

I  suppose,  sir,  that  no  case  ever  happened  in 
the  very  best  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  when 
every  man  found  himself  clothed  with  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  State,  under  circumstances 
more  repelling  aU  suspicion  of  personal  applica- 
tion, all  suspicion  of  pursuing  any  crooked  path 
in  politics,  or  all  suspicion  of  having  been 
actuated  by  sinister  views  and  purposes,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  worthy,  and  eminent,  and 
distinguished,  and  good  man,  whose  death  we 
now  deplore. 

He  has  left  to  the  people  of  his  country  a 
legacy  in  this :  He  has  left  them  a  bright  ex- 
ample, which  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  young  and  rising  generation ;  for  it  tells 
them  that  there  is  a  path  to  the  highest  degree 
of  renown,  straight,  onward,  steady,  without 
change  or  deviation. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Downs)  has  detailed  shortly  the  events  in  the 
military  career  of  General  Taylor.  His  service 
through  his  life  was  mostly  on  the  frontier,  and 
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always  a  hard  service — often  in  combat  -with 
the  tribes  of  Indians  all  along  the  frontier  for 
so  many  thousands  of  miles.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
whose  -voice  was  ever  heard  in  these  Houses, 
that  it  is  not  in  Indian  wars  that  heroes  are 
celebrated,  but  that  it  is  there  that  they  are 
framed.  The  hard  service,  the  stern  discipline, 
devolving  upon  all  those  who  have  a  great  ex- 
tent of  frontier  to  defend,  and  often  with  irreg- 
ular troops  of  their  own,  being  called  on  sud- 
denly to  enter  into  contests  \vitli  savages,  to 
study  the  habits  of  savage  life  and  savage  war, 
in  order  to  foresee  and  overcome  their  strata- 
gems— all  these  things  tend  to  make  hardy  mili- 
tary character. 

For  a  very  short  time,  sir,  I  had  a  connection 
with  the  executive  government  of  this  country ; 
and  at  that  time  very  perilous,  embarrassing 
circumstances  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  on  the  borders,  and  war  was 
actually  raging  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Florida  tribes ;  and  I  very  well  remember 
that  those  who  took  counsel  together  on  that 
occasion  ofBciaUy,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
placing  the  military  command  in  the  safest 
hands,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  man  in  the  service  more  fuUy  uniting  the 
qualities  of  military  ability  and  great  personal 
prudence  than  Zachaey  ,Tatloe  ;  and  he  was, 
of  course,  appointed  to  the  command. 

Unfortunately  his  career  at  the  head  of  this 
Government  was  short.  For  my  part,  in  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  Mm,  I  have  found  much  to 
respect  and  nothing  to  condemn.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  conducted  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  few  months  he  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  have  been  such  as  perhaps  not  to  give  to 
him  a  very  favorable,  certainly  not  a  long,  op- 
portunity of  developing  his  principles  and  his 
policy,  and  to  carry  them  out ;  but  I  believe  he 
has  left  on  the  minds  of  the  country  a  strong 
impression,  first,  of  his  absolute  honesty  and 
integrity  of  character ;  next,  of  his  sound,  prac- 
tical good  sense ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  mildness, 
kindness,  and  friendliness  of  his  temper  towards 
all  his  countrymen. 

But  he  is  gone.  He  is  ours  no  more,  except 
in  the  force  of  his  example.  Sir,  I  heai'd  with 
infinite  delight  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Downs,) 
who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  when  he  earnest- 
ly prayed  that  this  event  might  be  used  to  soften 
the  animosities,  to  allay  party  criminations  and 
recriminations,  and  to  restore  fellowship  and  good 
feeling  among  the  various  sections  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Secretary,  great  as  is  our  loss  to-day,  if 
these  inestimable  and  inappreciable  blessings 
shall  ,hav6  been  secured  to  us,  even  by  the  death 
of  Zaohaet  Tayloe,  they  have  not  been  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  price ;  and  if  his  spirit 
from  the  regions  to  which  he  has  ascended  could 
see  these  results  flowing  from  his  unexpected 
and  untimely  end — if  he  could  see  that  he  had 
entwined  a  soldier's  laurel  around  a  martyr's 
crown,  he  would  say,  exultingly,  "  Happy  -am 


I,  that  by  my  death  I  have  done  more  for  that 
country  which  I  loved  and  served  than  I  did  or 
could  do  by  all  the  devotion  and  all  the  efforts 
that  I  could  make  in  her  behalf  during  the  short 
span  of  my  earthly  existence." 

Mr.  Secretary,  great  as  this  calamity  is,  we 
mourn,  but  not  as  those  without  hope.  We 
have  seen  one  eminent  man,  and  another  emi- 
nent man,  and  at  last  a  man  in  the  most  eminent 
station,  fall  away  from  the  midst  of  us.  But  I 
doubt  not  there  is  a  Power  above  us  exercising 
over  us  that  parental  care  that  has  marked  our 
progress  for  so  many  years.  I  have  confidence 
still  that  the  place  of  the  departed  will  be  sup- 
plied ;  that  the  kind,  beneficent  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God  will  still  he  with  us,  and  that  we 
shall  be  borne  along,  and  borne  upward  and 
upward  on  the  wings  of  his  sustaining  Provi- 
dence. May  God  grant  that  in  the  time  that 
is  before  us,  there  may  not  be  wanting  to  us  as 
wise  men,  as  good  men  for  our  counsellors,  as 
he  was  whose  funeral  obsequies  we  now  pro- 
pose to  celebrate ! 

Mr.  Oass.  Again  and  again,  during  the 
present  session,  has  a  warning  voice  come  from 
the  tomb,  saying  to  all  of  us,  "  Be  ye  also  ready." 
Two  of  our  colleagues  have  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  their  labors,  and  we  have  followed  them  to 
the  narrow  house  where  all  must  lie.  In  life 
we  are  in  death ;  and  this  lesson,  which  accom- 
panies us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  among 
those  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence 
which  teach  us  how  transitory  are  the  things 
around  us,  and  how  soon  they  must  be  aban- 
doned for  an  existence  with  no  hope  but  that 
which  is  held  out  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour. 
And  now  another  solemn  warning  is  heard ; 
and  this  time  it  will  carry  mourning  to  the 
hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  people.  Impres- 
sively has  it  been  said  and  repeated,  "  A  great 
man  has  fallen  in  Israel."  In  the  providence 
of  God  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Eepublic,  to 
whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  confided  the  high 
executive  duties  of  the  country,  has  been  sudden- 
ly taken  from  us — ripe,  indeed,  in  years  and  hon- 
ors, and  but  the  other  day  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  health,  and  with  the  promise  of  years  of 
faithful  and  patriotic  services  before  him.  The 
statesman,  occupying  as  proud  a  position  as  this 
world  offers  to  human  hopes,  has  been  struck 
down  in  a  crisis  which  demanded  all  his  firm- 
ness and  wisdom.  The  conqueror  upon  many 
a  battle-field  has  fought  his  last  figbt  and  been 
vanquished.  The  soldier  who  had  passed  un- 
harmed through  many  a  bloody  fray  has  fallen 
before  the  shaft  of  the  great  destroyer.  How 
truly  are  we  told,  that  there  is  one  event  unto 
all !  The  mighty  and  the  lowly  descend  to  tte 
tomb  together,  and  together  are  covered  with 
the  cold  clod  of  the  valley ;  and  thus  pass  away 
the  honors  and  the  cares  of  life ! 

The  moment  is  too  solemn  and  impressive  for 
labored  addresses.  Thoughts,  not  words,  are 
the  tribute  which  it  demands.  History  will  do 
justice  to  the  deceased  patriot.  He  will  liv^ 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  lived  in 
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their  hearts  and  affections.  His  active  life  was 
spent  in  their  service,  and  in  those  scenes  of 
peril,  of  exertion,  and  of  exposure,  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  the  American  soldier  to  encounter, 
and  which  he  meets  without  a  murmur,  faithful 
to  his  duty,  lead  him  where  it  may,  in  life  or 
in  death.  His  splendid  military  exploits  have 
placed  him  among  the  great  captains  of  the  age, 
and  will  be  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
own  fame  and  of  the  glory  of  his  country.  In  the 
disparity  of  force,  they  carry  us  back  for  similar 
examples  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world — to  the 
combats  which  history  has  recorded,  and  where 
inequality  yielded  to  the  exertion  of  skill  and 
valor.  But  I  need  not  recur  to  them  :  are  they 
not  written  in  burning  characters  upon  the 
heart  of  every  American  ? 

Strong  in  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  at  a 
period  of  great  difficulty — more  portentous,  in- 
deed, than  any  we  have  ever  experienced.  And 
now  he  has  been  called  by  Providence  from 
his  high  functions,  with  his  mission  unfulfilled, 
leaving  us  to  moiTrn  his  loss  and  to  honor  his 
memory.  His  own  last  words,  spoken  with 
equal  truth  and  sincerity,  constitute  his  highest 
■eulogy :  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,"  said  the  dy- 
ing patriot.  "  I  have  done  my  duty."  The 
integrity  of  his  motives  was  never  assailed  or 
assailable.  He  had  passed  through  life,  and  a 
long  and  active  one,  neither  meriting  nor  meet- 
ing reproach ;  and  in  his  last  hour  the  convic- 
tion of  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty  was 
present  to  console,  even  when  the  things  of  this 
life  were  fast  fading  away. 

Let  us  humbly  hope  that  this  afdioting  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  may  not  be  without  its 
salutary  influence  upon  the  American  people 
and  upon  their  representatives.  It  comes  in 
the  midst  of  a  strong  agitation,  threatening  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  great  cause  of  self-government 
through  the  world.  It  is  a  solemn  appeal,  and 
should  be  solemnly  heard  and  heeded.  .His 
death — whose  loss  we  mourn — will  not  be  in 
vain,  if  it  tends  to  subdue  the  feelings  that  have 
been  excited,  and  to  prepare  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country  for  a  mutual  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, which  shall  insure  the  safety  of  all 
by  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all.  We  could 
offer  no  more  appropriate  nor  durable  tribute 
to  departed  worth  than  such  a  sacrifice  of  con- 
flicting views  upon  the  altar  of  our  common 
country.  In  life  and  in  death  he  will  have 
equally  devoted  himself  to  her  service  and  her 
safety. 

Mr.  Pbaeoe.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  must  ask  the 
Senate  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  add  to 
what  has  been  said,  the  expression  of  the  pro- 
found regret  with  which,  in  common  with  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  I  have  learned  the  sad 
event  which  has  been  announced  to-day. 

A  life  of  public  service,  hardship,  danger,  and 
glory  has  been  suddenly  closed.  That  Provi- 
dence which  protected  the  late  President  amidst 
the  perils  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  splendid 


military  career,  and  which  permitted  him  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  admiration  and  affection 
which  had  grown  up  for  him  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  has  removed  him  from  us  be- 
fore the  measure  of  his  usefulness  was  full. 
That  life  which  was  ever  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  was  yielded  up  while  he  was  in 
the  discharge  of  the  highest  civil  trusts — trusts 
not  sought  by  him,  but  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  people.  To  the  perfomance  of  those  trusts 
he  had  brought  the  pledges  of  an  unstained  life, 
of  a  pure  and  fervent  patriotism,  of  stern  in- 
tegrity, of  a  kind  and  benignant  temper,  of 
unyielding  firmness,  and  of  unmixed  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  that  country  which  he  has 
served  so  well,  and  which  so  freely  and  worthily 
bestowed  its  confidence  on  him. 

Few  men  have  had  better  fortune  than  he — 
none  better  deserved  it.  The  virtues  of  his 
simple  and  modest,  but  heroic  character,  had 
so  endeared  him  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  I 
am  sure  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  strife  which  he  ever  sought 
to  moderate  and  soften,  there  is  not  one  whose 
heart  will  not  throb  with  emotion  when  he 
learns  the  death  of  Zaohakt  Tatloe. 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  not  my  de- 
sign, after  the  eloquent  tribute  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  add  many  words  to 
what  has  already  fallen  from  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  my  fortune  to  have  been  per- 
sonally and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
distinguished  individual,  who  has  been  called 
away  from  among  us,  for  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  past.  My  relations  with  him,  at 
that  period,  were  of  such  a  character  as  enabled 
me  to  form,  I  think,  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
man,  and  to  appreciate,  as  I  did  most  highly, 
his  many  estimable  qualities ;  and  I  can  say 
that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  so  bore  him- 
self as  to  command  the  respect  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, the  ardent  regard  of  his  friends,  and  the 
devoted  attachment  of  his  countrymen.  As  a 
man  he  was  surpassed  by  none  in  honesty  of 
purpose.  He  was  without  guile.  As  a  soldier, 
aU  know,  and  none  more  than  those  I  address, 
that  he  had  won  laurels  that  would  have  graced 
the  brow  of  the  first  soldier  of  Europe  or 
America.  It  was  my  fortune.  Senators,  to  be 
in  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  news  reached 
there  that  the  gallant  General  of  our  forces 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  surrounded,  or  supposed  to 
be  surrounded,  by  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
commanding  a  small  but  gallant  band.-  Every 
American  heart  beat  with  anxiety  and  fear. 
We  felt,  as  Americans  should  feel,  that  a  re- 
verse then  would  cast  in  some  degree  a  cloud 
over  the  country  of  our  birth.  When  the  news 
reached  us  that  the  gallant  General  of  that  little 
band  had  marched  from  his  position,  regardless 
of  the  danger,  had  retraced  his  footsteps  and 
conquered  the  foe  at"  Eesaca  de  la  Palma,  no 
man  but  he  who  was  away  from  his  country  in 
a  foreign  land  could  have  felt  what  we,  as 
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American  citizens,  felt  at  those  tidings.  Sen- 
ators, the  gallantry  of  that  man  was  appreciated 
not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  it  was  felt  and 
appreciated  by  the  first  military  men  of  Europe. 
The  living  hero  of  the  age,  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  declared,  as  Napoleon  had  declared 
of  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  General  Taylor 
is  a  General  indeed."  I,  therefore.  Senators, 
am  not  surprised  that  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
the  American  people  led  them  to  support  a  man 
whose  patriotism,  whose  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try, whose  gallantry,  and  whose  successful 
services  on  the  field,  must  have  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  all.  As  a  man,  I  have  said,  he 
was  honest  of  purpose.  His  patriotism,  his  de- 
votion to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  under 
which  he  cherished  these  free  institutions,  I 
have  never  questioned.  I  think  I  knew  him 
well,  and  I  believe  there  was  no  man  more 
patriotic.  If  errors  were  committed,  I  shall 
draw  the  curtain  over  them.  No  longer  would 
I  feel  justified  in  holding  them  up  to  the  public 
gaze,  even  if  they  had  been  ten  times  as  glaring 
as  they  were.  The  country  has  reason  to  de- 
plore the  death  of  a  great  man,  and,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  add,  a  good  man.  He  has  gone 
from  among  us,  and  the  afflictive  event  has 
been  appealed  to  to  cultivate  and  cherish  kind 
relations.  I  trust  in  God  that  these  kind  rela- 
tions will  be  cherished,  and  that  wo  shall  on 
this  day  vow  on  the  altar  of  our  country  to 
discard  all  bickering  and  strife,  all  sectional 
dissensions,  and  live  and  die  as  Americans 
should,  in  support  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEKEiEiSr.  Senators,  I  yield  to  a  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made  to  me,  since  our 
assembling  here  this  morning,  by  a  highly 
respected  associate,  in  making  this  brief  tres- 
pass on  your  time.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in 
these  brief  and  unpremeditated  remarks,  to 
pronounce  an  eulogium  on  the  departed  Chief 
Magistrate.  That  has  been  amply  done  already, 
in  terms  at  once  impressive  and  eloquent.  Nor 
is  it  my  design  to  give  expression  to  individual 
and  personal  feeling ;  such  feeling  may  be  left 
appropriately  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  him 
who  cherishes  it.  Nor  yet  do  I  seek  to  give 
feeble  and  imperfect  utterance  to  a  nation's 
grief;  that  will  be  done  by  our  countrymen  in 
their  primary  assemblages,  as  this  melancholy 
intelligence  flies  with  lightning  speed  to  the 
remotest  borders  of  the  Republic,  and  with  a 
freshness,  and  vividness,  and  force  which  the 
feelings  of  a  free  and  sensitive  people  will  im- 
part to  the  expression  of  emotions  springing 
directly  from  their  own  sorrowing  hearts.  We 
should  vainly  attempt  by  anticipation  to  give 
utterance  to  their  feelings.  Still  less  would  I 
venture  to  intrude  upon  the  mourning  inmates 
of  that  domestic  circle,  who  are  still  clustering 
round  the  mortal  remains  of  a  departed  husband 
and  father ;  for  the  sorrows  of  widowhood  and 
of  orphanage  are  sacred.  But  concurring,  as  I 
do  most  cordially,  in  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  so  touchingly  and  eloquently  expressed  in 


various  portions  of  this  chamber,  if  I  could  suc- 
ceed in  adding  one,  even  the  slightest  motive — 
in  furnishing  one,  even  the  feeblest  incentive, 
to  the  suggestion  which  honorable  Senators 
have  urged  of  the  use  which  we  ought  to  make 
of  this  solemn  and  afflictive  dispensation  of 
Providence,  my  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished— my  duty  will  have  been  fulfilled.  In 
my  reflections  upon  this  subject,  I  have  felt 
that  this  dispensation  of  Providence  is,  in  its 
results,  to  be  eminently  productive  of  good  or 
of  evil  to  our  common  country ;  and  in  humble 
reliance  on  the  blessing  and  guidance  of  a 
beneficent  Providence,  it  depends  upon  us,  Sen- 
ators, and  our  associates,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  important  trusts  which  are  committed  to 
this  highest  legislative  assembly  of  a  free  people 
— it  depends  essentially  upon  us  and  the  co- 
ordinate department  of  the  Government  to  im- 
prove this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Almighty 
God  to  purposes  at  once  salutary  and  beneficial 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  If  we 
can  feel  that  in  the  sudden  death  of  our  patriot 
chieftain — in  this  abrupt  summons  of  one 
"  without  fear  and  without  reproach  " — in  the 
vigor  of  life,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  honors — the  most  gratifying  reward 
which  the  unbought  homage  of  a  free  people 
could  accord  to  him — ^if  we  can  feel  the  solem- 
nity of  this  sudden  call  of  an  individual  so 
esteemed,  so  honored,  so  surrounded  with  all 
that  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man 
— if  we  can  truly  appreciate  the  lesson  which 
such  a  dispensation  is  calculated  to  impart, 
then,  Senators,  consequences  the  most  bene- 
ficial may  result  from  it.  If  it  shall  teach  us  to 
realize  the  comparative  littleness  of  sublunary 
things — if  it  shall  enable  us  in  sincerity  to  feel 
that  this  transitory  life  in  which  we  are  some- 
times strijggling,  in  the  bitter  dissensions  which 
political  parties  or  sectional  divisions  are  but 
too  apt  to  engender — that  the  brief  term  of  our 
contiimance  here  is  but  a  single  step  in  the 
series  of  infinite  existence — a  mere  point  at 
which  man  pauses  to  look  around  him  before  he 
launches  on  eternity's  ocean — if  we  can  justly 
estimate  ourselves,  and  rightly  appreciate  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  us,  we  shall  indeed 
have  extracted  from  this  melancholy  event  that 
salutary  and  beneficent  lesson  which,  in  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  it  was  designed  to  im- 
part. If,  on  the  altar  of  our  common  country, 
we  can  sacrifice  the  bitterness  of  party  and  of 
sectional  feeling — if,  at  this  moment,  when  the 
heart  of  a  great  nation  is  palpitating  with  anx- 
iety, we  can  come  to  the  discharge  of  the  high 
and  solemn  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  with 
hearts  purified  by  affliction,  in  the  singleness 
and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  humility 
of  spirit  which  becomes  us,  this  melancholy  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  will  indeed  have  been 
productive  of  results  most  salutary  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  American  people.  And  believe 
me,  Senators,  if  a  result  so  propitious  could 
have  been  foreshadowed  to  that  departed  patriot 
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in  the  last  struggling  moments  of  his  existence, 
it  would  have  cheered  the  agonies  of  his  dying 
hour. 

I  am  permitted  to  say,  in  illustration  of  the 
strong  and  patriotic  feeling  which  animated  him 
in  the  latest  moments  of  his  existence,  even 
when  the  light  of  intellect  was  flickering  in  its 
socket — I  am  permitted  to  repeat  the  expression 
of  the  departed  patriot,  as  his  recollection 
turned  to  the  recent  visit  he  had  made  to  the 
monument  now  being  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  :  "  Let  it  rise,  (he  said ;)  let  it 
ascend  without  interruption ;  let  it  point  to 
the  skies ;  let  it  stand  forever  as  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  a  free 
people  to  the  Father  of  his  Country." 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  informing  the  Senate  that  it 
had  appointed  a  committee  of  thirteen  on  its 
part,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  "Webstee,  the  resolution 
of  the  House  was  unanimously  concurred  in, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  Messrs.  Webstee,  Oass, 
and  King,  he  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  EBPRBSBK'TATIVES. 
Wednesday,  July  10. 

The  Speaker  called  the  House  to  order  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  Eev.  Doctor  Butlee,  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  made  the  following  prayer : 

"Almighty  God,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling 
in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto, 
thou  doest  according  to  thy  will  in  the  army 
of  Heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  about  thy 
throne ;  but  righteousness  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  thy  seat ! 

"  Thou  hast  seen  fit.  Almighty  God,  to  take 
out  of  this  world  our  beloved  and  honored  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  President  of  these  United  States. 
Thou  didst  cover  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle ; 
and  thou  hast  given  his  life  to  the  sickness  that 
destroyeth  at  the  noon-day.  We  desire  to  bow 
in  resignation  to  thy  blessed  will,  and  to  realize 
that  thou  doest  all  things  well.  Now  that  thy 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  land,  make  us 
to  learn  and  love  and  practise  righteousness. 

"  We  ask  thy  special  blessing  for  thy  servant 
upon  whom  thy  providence  hath  devolved  the 
momentous  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
this  Kepublic.  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to  summon 
him  to  the  great  duties  of  his  new  position  in 
a  crisis  of  gloom,  and  storm,  and  danger.  Let 
thy  fatherly  hand  ever  be  over  him.    Let  thy 


Holy  Spirit  ever  be  with  him.  Give  him  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  ;  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength  ;  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  true  godliness ;  and  fill  him  with 
thy  holy  fear  now  and  forever.  Preserve  him 
in  health  and  prosperity ;  and  so  bless  his  ad- 
ministration, that  all  the  States  of  this  vast 
Republic,  reconciled,  happy,  and  fraternal,  may 
be  able  unitedly  to  adore  Thee  for  thy  goodness, 
and  to  declare  that  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us 
— the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

"  Bless  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress  assembled,  to  the 
advancement  of  thy  glory,  the  good  of  thy 
church,  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  thy 
people ;  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  religion  and  piety  may  be  established 
among  us  for  all  generations. 

"  Look  with  pity  upon  the  sorrows  of  thy 
servants,  the  family  of  the  departed  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  land.  Eemember  them,  O 
Lord,  in  mercy ;  sanctify  thy  fatherly  correc- 
tion to  them ;  endow  their  souls  with  pa- 
tience under  their  afiliction,  and  with  resigna- 
tion to  thy  blessed  will ;  comfort  them  with  a 
sense  of  thy  goodness ;  lift  up  thy  countenance 
upon  them,  and  give  them  peace. 

"  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  when  we  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  we 
may  die  in  the  communion  of  thy  church,  in 
the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith,  in  the  comfort 
of  a  religious  and  holy  hope,  in  favor  with 
Thee,  our  God,  and  in  charity  with  the  world. 

"  All  which  we  ask  and  offer  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Amen !  " 

The  Speakee  then  vacated  the  Chair. 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  followed. 

At  eighteen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Speakee  resumed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stamlt  moved  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  yesterday  be  dispensed  with. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

Geoege  p.  Fishee,  Esq.,  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  stated  that  he  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  deliver  to  the 
I-Iouse  of  Eepresentatives  a  Message  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  Speaker.  The  Message  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House. 

And  it  was  read,  as  follows : 

Washington,  July  10,  1850. 

Fellow-citizena  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  Home  of  Representatives : 
I  have  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  an- 
nouncing to  you,  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  remove  from  this  life  Zaohaky  Taylok,  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  deceased  last 
evening,  at  the  hour  of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in 
the  midst  of  liis  family  and  surrounded  by  affection- 
ate friends,  calmly  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  Among  his  last  words  were  these, 
which  he  uttered  with  emphatic  distinctness:  "I 
have  always  done  my  duty ;  I  am  ready  to  die. 
My  only  regret  is  for  the  friends  I  leave  behind 
me." 
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Having  announced  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  this 
most  afflicting  bereavement,  and  assuring  you  that 
it  has  penetrated  no  heart  with  deeper  grief  than 
mine,  it  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  I  propose  this 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  enable  me  to  enter  on  the  execution  of 
the  office  which  this  event  has  devolved  on  rae. 
MILLAED  FILLMOKE. 

Tho  reading  of  the  Message  having  been  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  MoESK  rose  and  said,  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  melan- 
choly announcement  which  had  just  been  read 
from  the  Clerk's  desk,  he  (Mr.  M.)  would  move 
that  the  House  now  take  a  recess  until  twelve 
o'clock — at  which  time  they  would  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  Senate,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  would  then  take  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  WiNTHEOP  said  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  present  himself  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  it  would  be  no  more 
than  becoming  that  the  House  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  and  inform  him 
that  the  House  would  be  ready  to  receive  him 
at  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Mr.  MoESE.     I  accept  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  "WiNTHEOP.  I  therefore  move  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  the  honor- 
able MiLLAED  PiLMOEB,  and  inform  him  that 
the  House  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him 
this  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  order  that  the 
oath  required  by  the  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States  may  bo  administered  to  him. 

The  Speakbe  stated  the  question  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Wintheop,  and  it  was  unaui- 
moasly  agreed  to. 

The  Speakee.  Of  what  number  does  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wintheop) 
propose  that  the  committee  shall  consist  ? 

Mr.  WiNTHEOP.  Three  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  three  on  the  part  of  the  House — 
being,  I  believe,  the  usual  number. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  viz.,  Messrs.  Wintheop,  Moese,  and 

MOEEIIEAD. 

The  Speakee  then  stated  the  question  to  be 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
(Mr.  MoESE,)  that  the  House  take  a  recess  until 
twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  MoESE  suggested  that  the  motion  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  read  "  five  minutes  before 
twelve." 

The  Speaker  said  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  formal  change  in  the  motion.  The  Speaker 
could,  if  necessary,  resume  the  chair  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  designated. 

The  House  thereupon  took  a  recess. 


At  thirteen  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock — 

The  Speakee  resumed  the  Chair. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
L.  H.  Maohin,  Esq.,  Chief  Clerk  thereof,  inform- 
ing the  House  that  that  body  had  passed  a 
resolution  proposing  the  assembling  of  the  two 
Houses  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  to  wit- 
ness the  administration  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties ;  and,  also,  that  the  Senate 
had  concurred  in  the  resolution  of  the  House 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  had  appointed  Messrs.  Soijle, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  and  Undeewood,  on 
their  part. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  AsHMUN  suggested,  that  as  each  House, 
acting  separately,  had  adopted  resolutions  of  a 
similar  purport,  which  had  passed  each  other  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  he  supposed  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  act  upon  the  resolution  just 
oommunioated  from  the  Senate ;  and  he  moved, 
therefore,  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  suggested,  that 
the  more  appropriate  mode  wonld  be,  to  concur 
in  the  resolution,  rather  than  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table. 

The  Speakee  said  that  a  similar  resolution 
had  already  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  concurrence  in  this. 

Thereupon  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Speakee  again  vacated  the  chair. 

At  six  minutes  before  twelve  the.  Speakee 
resumed  the  Chair.  A  pause  of  several  minutes 
followed. 

At  twelve  o'clock — 

Mr.  MoESE  appeared  at  the  bar,  introducing 
the  honorable  William  Oeanoh,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District  and  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  ascended  the  Clerk's  platform  and 
took  a  seat  thereon,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Speaker. 

At  four  minutes  past  twelve — 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  preceded 
by  their  Sergeant-at-arms  and  Secretary,  en- 
tered the  Hall  (the  Speaker  and  members  of 
the  House  rising  to  receive  them)  and  took  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  the  area  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  chair. 

The  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  House 
then  resumed  their  seats. 

Ithmediately  afterwards — 

His  Excellency  Millaed  Fillmoee,  President 
of  the  United  States,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  supported  by  Messrs.  Sotjle  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  WiNTHEOP  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  accompanied  by  the  other  members 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  by  the  cabinet  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  rose 
to  receive  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
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ducted  to  a  seat  on  the  Clerk's  pliitform,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  'the  Speaker's  chair. 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  then 
resumed  their  seats. 

After  a  pause  of  a  fe'w  moments — 

The  Speaker  rose  and  said :  "  The  oath  of 
oiBce  will  now  be  administered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Chief  Justice 
Oeanoh." 

The  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  thereupon 
rose — 

And  the  President  read,  in  a  firm  and  au- 
dible voice,  the  following  oath  of  office,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

"I,  Millard  Fillmore,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Chief  Justice  (Cranch)  then  administered 
the  oath. 

After  which  the  President  and  Chief  Justice 
resumed  their  seats. 

A  brief  pause  followed. 

And  then  the  President  rose,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee,  left  the  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  &c.,  (the 
Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  rising  as 
when  they  entered.) 

A  farther  pause  followed. 

A  Message,  in  writing,  was  then  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
hands  of  George  P.  Fisher,  Esq. 

"Whereupon, 

The  Speaker  rose  and  addressed  the  House, 
as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  :  Tour  session  of  yesterday  was 
brought  to  an  early  close  by  the  announcement 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  President.  It  is 
my  duty  to-day  to  lay  before  you  an  official 
communication  of  his  death.  It  is  my  purpose 
simply  to  make  the  announcement,  not  to  dweU 
upon  it ;  that  duty  will  more  properly  devolve 
upon  others.  Whilst,  gentlemen,  our  own  body 
has  been  peculiarly  exempt  during  its  present 
sittings,  from  the  fatality  which  usually  attends 
a  protracted  session,  we  should  not  be  regard- 
less of  the  solemn  warnings  which  Providence 
has  extended  to  us  in  the  death  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  the  administration  of  our 
National  Government.  The  victims  who  have 
been  summoned  to  the  tomb  have  been  less 
remarkable  for  their  number  than  their  exalted 
character  and  position. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  has  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Union  been  stricken  down 
during  the  session  of  Congress.  It  devolves  a 
novel  and  solemn  duty  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  As  the  organ  of  this  House, 
delegated  with  the  mere  expression  of  its  re- 
solves, I  feel  it  appropriate  to  indulge  in  no 
suggestions  of  my  own,  or  expressions  of  per- 
sonal emotions.  ■  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
from  uttering  the  confident  assurance  that  it 


will  be  your  melancholy  satisfaction  to  adopt 
the  most  appropriate  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
found sensibility  which  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation must  awaken  throughout  the  Union,  and 
to  concur  in  every  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  patriot  who  has 
been  so  suddenly  summoned  from  the  high 
honors  and  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy, to  which  he  had  been  called  by  his  grate- 
ful countrymen,  to  the  repose  of  the  grave. 
The  Message  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  Souse  of  Hepresentatives : 

A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a  whole 
country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unexpected, 
deep,  and  general  mourning. 

I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion  they  may 
deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due  solemnities  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Zaohaet  Tatloe,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  thereby  to  signify 
the  great  and  affectionate  regard  of  the  American 
people  for  the  memory  of  one  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  public  service ;  whose  career  in 
arms  has  not  been  surpassed  in  usefulness  or  bril- 
liancy ;  who  has  been  so  recently  raised  by  the  un- 
solicited voice  of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil 
authority  in  the  Government — which  he  administer- 
ed with  so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  by  whose  sudden  death,  so  many  hopes 
of  future  usefulness  have  been  blighted  forever. 

To  you,  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  of  a  nation 
in  tears,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  alleviate  the 
sorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  circumstances 
which  surround  me,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties, 
from  which,  however  much  I  may  be  oppressed  by 
them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and  I  rely  upon  Him,  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  en- 
dow me  with  the  requisite  strength  for  the  task, 
and  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evils  apprehend- 
ed from  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  na. 

I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever  measures 
the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may  suggest,  as 
befitting  this  deeply  melancholy  occasion. 

MILLARD  PILLMOKE. 

■Wasbington,  Juli/  10,  1850. 

The  reading  of  the  Message  having  be.en  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  CoNEAD  said : 

Mr,  Speaker :  In  accordance  with  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  many  members,  I  have  prepared  a 
resolution  adapted  to  the  melancholy  event 
which  has  just  been  announced,  and  which  I 
purpose  to  offer  to  the  House.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  I  would  do  violence  to  my  own 
feelings,  as  a  representative  of  that  State  of 
which  the  illustrious  deceased  was  a  citizen  and 
the  brightest  ornament,  if  I  did  not  offer  some 
remarks  appropriate  to  the  melancholy  occasion 
on  which  we  are  assembled.  Seldom  has  an 
event  occurred  which  more  strikingly  illustrates 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  instability  of  all 
earthly  greatness  than  the  one  we  are  called 
upon  to  deplore. 

A  few  days  ago  General  Taylor  was  in  his 
usual  robust  health.    On  the  fourth  of  this 
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month  he  attended  ^ome  ceremonies  which  took 
place  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
our  national  independence.  As  the  ceremonies 
occurred  in  the  open  air,  it  is  believed  that  the 
exposure  to  a  heat  of  unusual  intensity  pro- 
duced the  malady  which,  at  about  half-past 
ten  last  night,  terminated  his  earthly  career.  A 
great  patriot  has  fallen !  A  great  benefactor 
of  his  country  has  departed  from  among  us ! 
In  a  few  hours  a  nation  will  be  plunged  in 
mourning,  and  the  voice  of  lamentation  will 
ascend  from  twenty  millions  of  people ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mi\  Speaker,  to  dwell 
at  length,  on  this  occasion,  on  the  public  career 
and  the  military  achievements  of  General  Tay- 
lor. These  belong  to  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  are  deeply  engraven  on  the  memories  and 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  I  prefer  to  dwell 
on  those  minor  traits  of  his  character  which, 
as  they  exert  a  less  perceptible  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  nations,  are  too  often  overlooked 
by  historians. 

General  Taylor's  was  not  one  of  those  char- 
acters, of  which  history  furnishes  many  con- 
spicuous examples,  in  which  many  defects  are 
concealed  amid  the  dazzling  splendor  of  a  single 
virtue.  On  the  luminous  disc  of  his  character 
no  dark  spots  are  discernible.  His  biographer 
will  have  no  great  follies  to  conceal,  or  faults 
to  excuse,  or  crimes  to  palliate  or  condemn. 
There  is  no  dark  passage  in  his  life  which  justice 
will  be  called  upon  to  condemn,  or  morality  to 
reprove,  or  humanity  to  deplore.  Like  the  fin- 
ished production  of  an  artist,  the  details  of  the 
picture  are  as  correct  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
general  outline  is  grand  and  imposing. 

His  heroic  courage  and  military  genius  are 
those  qualities  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  fame,  and  yet  those  who  knew  him  best 
would  not  consider  them  the  prominent  attri- 
butes of  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  this 
courage  appeai'ed  only  an  adventitious  quality, 
occasionally  developed  by  circumstances  requir- 
ing its  exercise.  His  prominent  characteristics, 
always  manifest,  were  an  unaffected  modesty, 
combined  with  extraordinary  firmness,  a  stern 
sense  pf  duty,  and  of  justice  tempered  and 
softened  by  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence, 
an  inflexible  integrity,  a  truthfulness  that  knew 
no  dissimulation,  a  sincerity  and  frankness 
which  rendered  concealment  or  disguise  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

These  were  the  traits  that  endeared  him  to 
his  friends,  and  inspired  with  confidence  all 
who  approached  him.  These  were  the  quali- 
ties which  in  private  life  made  him  the  upright 
man,  the  valuable  citizen,  the  devoted  friend, 
the  aflFectionate  husband,  the  fond  father,  the 
kind  and  indulgent  master,  and  which,  brought 
into  public  life,  made  him  the  disinterested 
patriot,  and  the  faithful  and  conscientious  func- 
tionary. His  martial  courage  was  set  oflf  and 
relieved  by  this  group  of  civic  virtues,  as  the 
brilliancy  of  the  diamond  is  enhanced  by  the 
gems  of  softer  ray  by  which  it  is  encircled. 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  all  countries  pos- 


sess a  wonderful  sagacity  in  detecting  the  prom- 
inent traits  of  their  distinguished  men.  The 
American  people  are  inferior  to  none  in  this 
quality ;  and  they  soon  discovered  and  appreci- 
ated the  merits  of  General  Tatloe.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  they  called  him, 
almost  by  acclamation,  to  fill  the  first  office  in 
their  gift. 

It  is  so  common  for  the  most  ambitious  men 
to  affect  a  reluctance  in  accepting  those  very 
honors  which  they  have  long  and  ardently 
sought,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  all  such 
professions  as  indicating  feelings  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  they  express.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  General  Taylor  well,  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  entire  sincerity  of  his  declara- 
tions when  he  was  called  upon  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  ofiice  of  President. 

The  excitement  of  politics  had  no  charm  for 
one  who  had  always  been  extremely  averse  to 
political  controversy.  The  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  presidential  mansion  had  no  temptations 
for  one  who  was  always  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  the  frugality  of  his 
habits.  Add  to  this  that  his  unaffected  modesty 
and  inexperience  in  public  affairs  led  him  sin- 
cerely to  distrust  his  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  high  and  responsible  station. 

At  no  period  of  our  history,  indeed,  was  the 
executive  chair  surrounded  by  more  diflSculties 
than  those  which  encompassed  it  when  he  was 
called  on  to  occupy  it.  Party  spirit  was  stiU 
raging  with  unabated  fury ;  a  dark  cloud  was 
visible  on  the  horizon,  which  portended  that 
a  storm  of  unusual  violence  was  approaching, 
and  would  shortly  burst  forth.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  man  even  of  stouter  heart 
than  his  might  well  hesitate  before  he  con- 
sented to  embark  on  this  "  sea  of  troubles." 
Yielding,  however,  to  the  public  voice,  and  to 
the  arguments  and  persuasion  of  his  friends, 
he  did  embark.  The  tempest  arose;  and  in 
the  midst  of  its  fury,  while  the  vessel  of  State 
was  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
with  a  confidence  not  unmingled  with  anxiety 
on  the  pilot  who,  calm  and  collected,  guided 
her  course,  that  pilot  was  suddenly  swept  from 
the  helm  I 

Here  let  us  pause !  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  the  momentary  calm  which  this  sad  event 
has  produced,  and  calmly  survey  the  perils  that 
surround  us — the  lowering  heavens  above,  the 
raging  billows  below,  the  breakers  on  our  light, 
the  shoals  on  our  left.  Let  us  prepare  to  meet 
these  dangers  like  men,  and  like  patriots,  to 
overcome  them.  Let  us  not  despair  of  the 
Eepublio.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  determine 
that  she  must  he  saved,  and  she  will  be  saved. 
The  clouds  that  overhang  us  will  be  dispersed, 
and  the  glorious  stars  of  our  Union  will  again 
shine  forth  with  their  wonted  splendor. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move from  this  lifeZACHART  TiYtOR,  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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sharing  in  the  general  sorrow  which  this  melancholy 
event  must  produce,  is  desirous  of  manifesting  its 
sensibility  on  the  occasion  ;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of 

members,  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to 
meet  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  and  report  what 
measures  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  adopt  in 
order  to  show  the  respect  and  affection  of  Congress 
for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  and  to 
malie  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communicated 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  "WiNTiiEOP  rose  to  second  the  resolutions, 
and  proceeded  as  follows : 

It  would  not  be  easily  exctised,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  those  whom  I  represent  in  this  Hall,  if  there 
were  no  Massachusetts  voice  to  respond  to  the 
eulogy  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Louisi- 
ana upon  her  illustrious  and  lamented  son. 
Indeed,  neither  my  personal  feelings  nor  my 
political  relations  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead, 
would  permit  me  to  remain  altogether  silent 
on  this  occasion.  And  yet,  sir,  I  confess,  I 
know  not  how  to  say  any  thing  satisfactory  to 
myself,  or  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour. 

The  event  which  has  just  been  officially  an- 
nounced, has  come  upon  us  so  suddenly — has 
so  overwhelmed  us  with  mingled  emotions  of 
surprise  and  sadness — that  all  ordinary  forms 
of  expression  seem  to  lose  their  significance, 
and  one  would  fain  bow  his  head  to  the  blow 
in  silence,  until  its  first  shock  has  in  some  de- 
gree passed  away. 

Certainly,  sir,  no  one  can  fail  to  realize  that 
a  most  momentous  and  mysterious  Providence 
has  been  manifested  in  our  midst.  At  a  mo- 
ment when,  more  than  almost  ever  before 
in  our  history,  the  destinies  of  our  country 
seemed,  to  all  human  sight,  to  be  inseparably 
associated  with  the  character  and  conduct  of 
its  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  that  Magistrate 
has  been  summoned  from  his  post,  by  the  only 
messenger  whose  mandates  he  might  not  liave 
defied,  and  has  been  withdrawn  forever  from 
the  sphere  of  human  existence ! 

There  are  those  of  us,  I  need  not  say,  sir, 
who  had  looked  to  him  with  affection  and  rev- 
erence as  our  chosen  leader  and  guide  in  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. There  are  those  of  us,  who  had  re- 
lied confidently  on  him,  as  upon  no  other  man, 
to  uphold  the  constitution  and  maintain  the 
Union  of  the  country  in  that  future,  upon 
which  "  clouds  and  darkness  "  may  well  be 
said  to  rest.  And,  as  we  now  behold  him, 
borne  away  by  the  hand  of  God  from  our  sight, 
in  the  very  hour  of  peril,  we  can  hardly  repress 
the  exclamation,  which  was  applied  to  the  de- 
parting prophet  of  old  :  "  My  father,  my  father ! 
the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

Let  me  not  even  seem  to  imply,  however, 
that  the  death  of  General  Tatloe  is  any  thing 
less  than  a  national  loss.  There  may  be,  and 
we  know  there  is,  in  this  event,  a  privileged 


and  preeminent  grief  for  his  immediate  family 
and  relatives,  to  which  we  can  only  offer  the 
assurance  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  There  is, 
too,  a  peculiar  sorrow  for  his  political  friends 
and  supporters,  which  we  would  not  affect  to 
conceal.  But  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  will  feel  and  will  bear  witness  when  they 
receive  these  melancholy  tidings,  that  they  have 
all  been  called  to  sustain  a  most  afflicting  na- 
tional bereavement. 

I  hazard,  nothing,  sir,  in  saying,  that  the  roll 
of  our  Chief  Magistrates,  since  1789,  illustrious 
as  it  is,  presents  the  name  of  no  man,  who  has 
enjoyed  a  higher  reptitation  with  his  contem- 
poraries, or  who  will  enjoy  a  higher  reputation 
with  posterity  than  Zachaet  Taylor,  for  some 
of  the  best  and  noblest  qualities  which  adorn 
our  nature. 

His  indomitable  courage,  his  unimpeachable 
honesty,  his  Spartan  simplicity  and  sagacity, 
his  frankness,  kindness,  moderation,  and  mag- 
nanimity, his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  gener- 
osity and  humanity  to  his  enemies,  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  the  patriotism  of  his  public 
principles,  will  never  cease  to  be  cherished  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  just  men  and 
all  true-hearted  Americans. 

As  a  soldier  and  a  general,  his  fame  is  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  proudest  and  most  thrill- 
ing scenes  of  our  military  history.  He  may  be 
literally  said  to  have  conquered  every  enemy  he 
has  met,  save  only  that  last  enemy,  to  which  we 
must  all,  in  turn,  suiTender. 

As  a  civilian  and  statesman,  during  the  brief 
period  in  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  transcendent  honors  which  a  grateful 
country  had  awarded  him,  he  has  given  proof 
of  a  devotion  to  duty,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  the  Union,  of  a  patriotic  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  peace  of  our  coun- 
try, which  no  trials  or  temptations  could  shake. 
He  has  borne  his  faculties  meekly,  but  firmly. 
He  has  been  "  clear  in  his  great  office."  He 
has  known  no  local  partialities  or  prejudices, 
but  has  proved  himself  capable  of  embracing 
his  whole  country  in  the  comprehensive  affec- 
tions and  regards  of  a  large  and  generous 
heart. 

But  he  has  fallen  almost  at  the  threshold  of 
his  civil  career,  and  at  a  moment  when  some 
of  us  were  looking  to  him  to  render  services  to 
the  country,  which  we  had  thought  no  other 
man  could  perform.  Certainly,  sir,  he  has  died 
too  soon  for  everybody  but  himself  We  can 
hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  repine,  that  the 
good  old  man  has  gone  to  his  rest.  We  would 
not  disturb  the  repose  in  which  the  brave  old 
soldier  sleeps.  His  part  in  life  had  been  long 
and  faithfully  performed.  In  his  own  last 
words,  "  he  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  he 
was  not  afraid  to  die."  But  our  regrets  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  country  are  deep,  strong, 
and  unfeigned. 

Sir,  it  was  a  fit  and  beautiful  circumstance 
in  the  close  of  such  a  career,  that  his  last  offi- 
cial appearance  was  at  the  celebration  of  the 
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Birthday  of  our  National  Independence,  and, 
more  especially,  that  his  last  public  act  was  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  him  whose 
example  he  had  ever  revered  and  followed,  and 
who,  as  he  himself  so  well  said,  "  was,  by  so 
many  titles,  the  Father  of  his  Country."  • 

And,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  this 
event  may  teach  us  all  how  vain  is  our  reliance 
upon  any  arm  of  flesh.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
may  impress  us  with  a  solemn  sense  of  our 
national  as  well  as  individual  dependence  on  a 
higher  than  human  power.  Let  us  remember, 
sir,  that  "  the  Lord  is  king,  he  the  people  never 
so  impatient;  that  he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubim,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet."  Let 
us — in  language  which  is  now  hallowed  to  us, 
as  having  been  the  closing  and  crowning  senti- 
ment of  the  brief  but  admirable  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress with  which  this  illustrious  patriot  opened 
his  presidential  term,  and  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  read  at  this  moment  from  the  very  copy 
from  which  it  was  originally  read  by  himself 
to  the  American  people,  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1849 — let  us,  in  language  in  which  "  he, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh  " — "  Let  us  invoice  a 
continuance  of  tlie  same  Protecting  Care  which 
has  led  us  from  small  ieginnings  to  the  emi- 
nence we  this  dap  occupy  ;  and  let  us  seeh  to  de- 
serve that  continuance  iy  prudencc'and  modera- 
tion in  our  councils  ;  iy  well-directed  attempts 
to  assuage  the  bitterness  which  too  often  marhs 
una/eoidable  differences  of  opinion  ;  hy  the  pro- 
mulgation and  practice  of  just  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  by  an  enlarged  patriotism,  which 
shall  acknowledge  no  limits  but  those  of  our  own 
wide-spread  Republic." 

Mr.  Bakee  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  said 
of  sorrow,  that,  like  death,  it  levels  all  distinc- 
tions. The  humblest  heart  can  heave  a  sigh  as 
deep  as  the  proudest ;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
this  mournful  privilege  to  swell  the  accents  of 
grief  which  have  been  poured  forth  to-day  with 
a  larger  though  not  more  sincere  utteraace.  A 
second  time  since  the  formation  of  this  Govern- 
ment a  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
stricken  by  death  in  the  performance  of  his 
great  duties.  Tlie  blow  which  strikes  the  man 
falls  upon  a  nation's  heart,  and  the  words  of 
saddened  praise  which  fall  upon  our  ears  to- 
day, and  here,  are  but  echces  of  the  thoughts 
that  throng  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  that 
mourn  him  everywhere.  You  have  no  doubt 
observed,  sir,  that  in  the  first  moments  of  a 
great  loss  the  instincts  of  affection  prompt  us 
to  summon  up  the  good  and  great  qualities  of 
those  for  whom  we  weep.  It  is  a  wise  ordina- 
tion of  Divine  Providence;  a  generous  pride 
tempers  and  restrains  the  bitterness  of  grief, 
and  noble  deeds  and  heroic  virtues  shed  a  con- 
soling light  upon  the  tomb.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  recur  for  an  instant,  and  for  an  instant 
only,  to  the  events  of  a  history  fresh  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  nation  and  the  world.  The 
late  President  of  the  United  States  has  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Of 
a  nature  singularly  unambitious,  he  seems  to 


have  combined  the  utmost  gentleness  of  man- 
ner with  the  greatest  firmness  of  purpose.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  duties  of  his  station 
confined  him  to  a  sphere  where  only  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  could  perceive  the 
qualities  which  danger  quickened  and  brightened 
into  sublimity  and  grandeur.  In  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain  he  was  but  a  captain  ;  yet 
the  little  band  who  defended  Port  Harrison  saw 
amid  the  smoke  of  battle  that  they  were  com- 
manded by  a  man  fit  for  his  station.  In  the 
Florida  campaign  he  commanded  but  a  brigade ; 
yet  his  leadership  not  only  evinced  courage  and 
conduct,  but  inspired  these  qualities  in  the 
meanest  soldier  in  his  ranks.  He  began  the 
Mexican  campaign  at  the  head  only  of  a  divi- 
sion ;  yet  as  the  events  of  the  war  swelled  that 
division  into  an  army,  so  the  crisis  kindled 
him  into  higher  resolves  and  nobler  actions,  till 
the  successive  steps  of  advance  became  the  as- 
sured march  of  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  review  the  brilliant  and 
stirring  passages  of  the  events  to  which  I  refer, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  oven  of  sudden  grief 
to  suppress  the  admiration  which  thrills  our 
hearts.  "When,  sir,  has  there  been  such  a  cam- 
paign— when  such  soldiers  to  be  led — and  when 
such  qualities  of  leadership  so  variously  com- 
bined ?  How  simple,  but  yet  how  grand,  was 
the  announcement,  "  In  whatever  force  the 
enemy  may  be,  I  shall  fight  him."  It  gave  Palo 
Alto  and  Eesaca  to  our  banner.  How  steadfast 
the  resolution  that  impelled  the  advance  to 
Monterey !  How  stirring  the  courage  which 
beleaguered  the  frowning  city — which  stormed 
the  barricaded  street — which  carried  the  em- 
battled heights,  and  won  and  kept  the  whole ! 
Nor,  sir,  can  we  forget  that  in  the  fiush  of  vic- 
tory, the  gentle  heart  stayed  the  bold  hand, 
while  the  conquering  soldier  offered  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  pity,  amid  all  the  exultation  of 
triumph. 

Sir,  I  may-not  stop  to  speak  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Buena  Vista :  they  are  deeds  that  will 
never  die — it  was  the  great  event  of  the  age, 
a  contest  of  races  and  institutions.  An  army 
of  volunteers,  engaged  not  in  an  impetuous  ad- 
vance, but  in  a  stern  defence  of  chosen  ground 
against  superior  force,  and  in  a  last  extremity — 
men  who  had  never  seen  fire  faced  the  foe  with 
the  steadiness  of  veterans.  Sir,  as  long  as 
those  frowning  heights  and  bloody  ravines  shall 
remain,  these  recollections  will  endure,  and 
with  them,  the  name  of  the  man  who  steadied 
every  rank,  and  kindled  every  eye,  by  the  in- 
domitable resolution  which  would  not  yield, 
and  the  exalted  spirit  which  rose  highest  amid 
the  greatest  perils.  It  was  from  scenes  like 
these  he  was  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
It  was  a  summons  unexpected  and  unsought — 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  noble  confi- 
dence, the  just  reward  of  great  actions.  It 
may  not  be  proper  to  speak  here  and  now  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  new  duties  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  I  may  say,  that  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  he  exhibited  the  same  firmness  and  decis- 
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ion  which,  had  marked  his  life.  He  was  honest 
and  unostentatious ;  he  obeyed  the  law  and 
loved  the  constitution ;  he  dealt  with  diflficult 
questions  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  which 
is  the  truest  pilot  amid  storms.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  when  impartial  history  shall  re- 
cord the  events  of  his  administration,  they 
-will  be  found  worthy  of  his  past  life,  and  a  firm 
foundation  for  his  future  renown. 

You  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  the 
great  Athenian  philosopher  was  inquired  of  by 
the  Lydian  king  as  to  who  was  the  happiest 
among  men,  he  declared  that  no  man  should  be 
pronounced  happy  till  his  death.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  so  finished  a  no- 
ble life,  as  to  justify  the  pride  and  admiration  of 
his  countrymen — he  has  faced  the  last  enemy 
with  a  manly  firmness  and  a  becoming  resolu- 
tion. He  died  where  an  American  citizen 
would  most  desire  to  die — not  amid  embattled 
hosts  and  charging  squadrons,  but  amid  weep- 
ing friends  and  an  anxious  nation — ^in  the  house 
provided  by  its  gratitude,  only  to  be  taken 
thence,  to  a  "  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  Heavens." 

Sir,  in  the  death  which  has  caused  so  much 
dismay,  there  is  a  becoming  resemblance  to 
the  life  which  has  created  so  much  confidence. 
His  closing  hours  were  marked  with  a  beauti- 
ful calmness ;  his  last  expressions  indicated  a 
manly  sense  of  his  own  worth,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  his  duty.  Nor  can  I 
omit  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  duty  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  basis  of  his  character.  In  boyhood  and 
in  age — as  Captain  and  as  General — whether 
defending  a  fort  against  savages,  or  exercising 
the  functions  of  the  Chief  Magistracy,  duty, 
rather  than  glory — self-approval,  rather  than 
renown,  have  prompted  the  deeds  which  have 
made  him  immortal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  character  upon  which  death 
has  just  set  his  seal  is  filled  with  beautiful 
and  impressive  contrasts ;— a  warrior,  he  loved 
peace ;  a  man  of  action,  he  sighed  for  retire- 
ment. Amid  the  events  which  crowned  him 
with  fame,  he  counselled  a  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  And,  whether  at  the  head  of  armies, 
or  in  the  Chair  of  State,  he  appeared  as  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  great  renown  as  if  no  ban- 
ners had  drooped  at  his  word,  or  as  if  no  gleam 
of  glory  shone  through  his  whitened  hair.  It 
is  related  of  Epaminondas,  that  when  fatally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  they  bore 
him  to  a  height  from  whence,  with  fading 
glance,  he  surveyed  the  fortunes  of  the  fight, 
and  when  the  field  was  won,  laid  himself  down 
to  die ;  the  friends  who  gathered  around  him 
wept  his  early  fall,  and  passionately  expressed 
their  sorrow  that  he  died  childless.  "  Not  so," 
said  the  hero,  with  his  last  breath,  "  for  do  I 
not  leave  two  fair  daughters,  Leuctra  and  Man- 
tinea  ?  "  General  Taylor  is  more  fortunate, 
since  he  leaves  an  excellent  and  most  worthy 
family  to  deplore  Ms  loss  and  inherit  his  glory. 


Nor  is  he  fortunate  in  this  only,  since,  like 
Epaminondas,  he  leaves  not  only  two  battles, 
but  four — Palo  Alto,  Eesaca,  Monterey,  Buena 
Vista — the  grand  creations  of  his  genius  and 
valor,  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  truth  and 
courage  appeal  to  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion  and  the  scene  im- 
press upon  us  a  deep  sense  of  the  instability  of 
all  human  concerns,  so  beautifully  alluded  to 
by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Wm- 
THROP.)  The  great  southern  Senator  is  no 
longer  among  us.  The  President  during  whose 
administration  the  war  commenced,  sleeps  in 
"  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living ;"  and 
the  great  soldier  who  led  the  advance  and  as- 
sured the  triumph,  "lies  like  a  warrior  taking 
his  rest."  Ah !  sir,  if  in  this  assemblage  there 
is  a  man  whose  heart  beats  with  a  tumultuous 
and  unrestrained  ambition,  let  him  to-day  stand 
by  the  bier  upon  which  that  lifeless  body  is 
laid,  and  learn  how  much  of  human  greatness 
fades  in  an  hour ;  but  if  there  be  another  man 
hei-e  whose  fainting  heart  shrinks  from  a  noble 
purpose,  let  him,  too,  visit  those  sacred  re- 
mains, to  be  reminded  how  much  there  is  in 
true  glory  that  can  never  die. 

Mr.  Bavlt  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  representing 
in  part  the  native  State  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
it  may  not  be  improper  for  me,  in  behalf  of  her 
delegation,  to  add  a  word  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  However  much  she  may  have  dif- 
fered with  him  while  living,  there  is  not  one 
that  mourns  more  deeply  his  sudden  death. 
No  State  felt  a  loftier  pride  in  his  military 
achievements,  or  admired  more  his  private  vir- 
tues. None  will  drop  a  tear  of  more  heartfelt 
sorrow  upon  his  bier. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate 
for  me  to  indulge  in  some  reflections  suggested 
by  the  occasion.  Eor  the  second  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  political  history,  our  National 
Government  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
being  administered  by  a  President  not  elected 
by  the  people  to  that  ofiace.  The  first  was 
severe  enough ;  but  this  must  be  still- more  so. 
How  different  is  our  situation  now  from  what 
it  was  then !  Then,  it  is  true,  we  were  in  a 
condition  of  high  political  excitement.  But  it 
was  the  elevation  or  downfall  of  parties  which 
depended  upon  the  result.  Now  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  angry  sectional  strife,  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government  itself. 
If  that  crisis  required  prudence,  moderation, 
and  wisdom  to  insure  success  to  the  experi- 
ment, how  much  more  will  the  one  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  demand  the  exercise  of 
those  high  qualities !  Sir,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  tempest,  when  the  storm  is  howling  about 
us,  and  when  all  is  uncertainty  and  alarm,  the 
Captain  has  been  unexpectedly  swept  from  the 
deck,  and  the  second  in  command  has  just  taken 
charge  of  the  helm.  If  this  loss  has  added  to 
their  anxiety,  it  but  increases  the  ohhgation  of 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  upon  whose 
fidelity  at  last  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends. 
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Sir,  we,  that  crew,  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  those 
who  have  trusted  us  where  we  are — we  owe  it 
to  mankind  to  save  her  from  her  perils. 

Heretofore,  when  deluges  have  swept  over 
the  eastern  continent,  heaving  off  hefore  them 
the  vestiges  of  liberty,  our  country  has  'been 
looked  to  as  the  Mount  Ararat,  upon  which  the 
Ark,  laden  with  all  that  was  dear  to  liberty, 
might  rest  in  safety.  Shall  we  now  fan  the  in- 
ternal fires  which  are  kindling  in  its  bosom,  and 
convert  it  into  a  terrible  volcano,  eructating  its 
dreadful  lava,  and  spreading  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion around — an  object  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  sought  ?  My  ardent  prayer  is,  that  there 
is  stiU  enough  of  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  among 
us  to  save  mankind  from  this  awful  catas- 
trophe. 

Sir,  as  much  as  I  have  always  admired  our 
institutions,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have 
never  seen  their  beauties  in  bolder  relief  than 
to-day.  The  scene  which  has  just  been  enacted 
befoi-e  us,  has  converted  my  admiration,  as  I 
doubt  not  it  has  that  of  all  of  us,  almost  into 
idolatry  itself.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis  as 
the  Union  of  these  States  never  found  itself  in 
before — one  threatening  its  downfall — in  the 
very  focus  of  the  excitement  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  we  have  seen  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  with  all  of  its  enormous 
power,  pass,  without  the  conflict  of  dynasties, 
without  the  presence  of  a  soldier,  or  even  a 
police  officer,  so  quietly  from  one  set  of  hands 
-to  another,  that  but  for  the  sadness  which  rests 
upon  the  brows  of  those  around  me,  no  one 
would  conjecture  that  any  thing  unusual  had 
occurred !  Where  else  could  such  a  scene  be 
witnessed  ?  In  the  history  of  what  other  Gov- 
ernment is  its  parallel  to  be  found  ?  Is  there 
not  enough — I  appeal  to  my  countrymen — in 
the  reflections  suggested  by  what  is  passing 
around  us  to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of 
that  justice  and  patriotism  by  which  alone  can 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  be  preserved  to  our- 
selves and  mankind  ? 

Mr.  HiLLiAED  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  suggestion  of  those  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  confidence,  I  i-ise  to  offer  an  humble  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  has 
just  fallen  in  our  midst.  If  he  were  living  I 
should  leave  others  to  eulogize  him — as  he  is 
dead,  I  choose  to  speak  of  him.  And  yet  I  am 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  event  which  has  just 
occurred,  that  I  can  scarcely  find  language  to 
express  what  I  feel.  Some  events  are  so  im- 
pressive that  they  leave  little  occasion  for 
words — they  are  too  great  to  be  enlarged  on. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
great  French  orator,  who,  when  called  on  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  upon  a  deceased 
monarch,  laid  Ms  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
dead  king,  and  exclaimed  :  "  There  is  nothing 
great  but  God."  Sir,  there  is  nothing  great 
but  God. 

General  Tatloe's  whole  career  illustrated 
the  high  qualities  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished him.    I  do  not  dwell  upon  his  battle- 


fields— they  belong  to  history,  and  they  will 
find  a  place  upon  the  brightest  pages  which  re- 
cord such  exploits.  Nor  shall  I  speak  of  his 
courage — it  is  unnecessary ;  that  is  attested 
by  hard-fought  fields,  and  brilliant  victories 
won  under  his  eye  against  overwhelming  num- 
bers. But  I  wish  to  speak  of  that  high  sense 
of  duty  which  characterized  his  whole  life — 
that  steady  purpose  to  do  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  the 
performance  of  duty,  nothing  could  move  him — 
he  marched  directly  upon  the  road  where  that 
called  him.  The  reference  to  this  trait  in  his 
character  has  been  appropriately  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Bakee,)  and  it 
deserves  to  be  observed  and  dwelt  upon.  To 
him,  as  fully  as  to  any  one  I  have  ever  known, 
may  be  applied  the  high  eulogium  of  "  incor- 
ruptajides" — he  kept  his  faith  with  all  men. 
You  might  dissent  from  his  opinions — you 
might  find  fault  with  his  judgment,  but  when 
he  took  his  position,  he  kept  it — his  sense 
of  duty  sustained  him,  and  opposition  only 
served  to  make  him  the  more  steadfast  in  hold- 
ing it. 

It  is  said  of  Napoleon,  that  the  great  quality 
which  distinguished  him,  next  to  his  genius, 
was  his  love  of  glory  ;  so  that  when  lie  marched 
his  army  into  Egypt,  the  appeal  which  he  made 
to  them  on  the  eve  of  battle  was,  "  Soldiers, 
forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you  from  these 
pyramids." 

General  Tatlob  rather  resembled  Lord  Nel- 
son, who,  when  about  to  engage  the  enemy's 
fleet,  sent  to  his  several  officers  in  command  of 
his  ships  the  words,  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty." 

This  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  illustrious 
man  who  has  just  been  called  away  from  us.  This 
great  quality  which  sheds  such  lustre  upon  his 
name,  gave  him  that  success  which  so  uniform- 
ly attended  him.  When  about  to  engage  in  bat- 
tle at  Buena  Vesta  with  the  overwhelming  army 
opposed  to  him,  he  comprehended  the  danger 
which  invested  him,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  there,  and  in 
his  own  beautiful  language,  written  before  the 
engagement,  he  "looked  to  Providence  for  a 
good  result." 

General  Tatloe's  character  was  American — 
distinctly  and  decidedly  American.  He  was  in- 
vited to  quit  the  army  and  take  the  Chief  Mag- 
istracy of  the  Government.  He  did  so  with 
unaffected  reluctance,  from  a  sincere  distrust  of 
his  fitness  for  such  a  station.  But  as  in  the 
army  he  had  obeyed  every  order  of  his  Govern- 
ment, he  now  obeyed  the  call  of  his  country- 
men, and  laying  aside  his  plumed  hat,  his  epau- 
lets, and  his  sword,  he  entered  upon  the  func- 
tions of  his  new  and  great  position  with  an 
honest  purpose  to  do  his  duty. 

Unlike  Csesar,  who  repelled  the  proffered 
crown  while  he  coveted  it,  he  came  with  diffi- 
dence to  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  and  unostentatiously  employed  himself 
with  its  appropriate  duties ;  his  whole  course 
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evincing  his  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  his  manners  illustrating 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  character. 

Sir,  this  illustrious  man  is  called  away  from 
us  at  a  moment  most  critical.  Never  have  I 
known  the  Eepublio  in  such  peril  as  now  sur- 
rounds it.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
WiNTHEOp)  has  well  said  that  it  is  so  clearly  an 
interposition  of  Providence,  that  he  is  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  The  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof." 

Sir,  I  agree  to  this.  It  is  an  interposition  of 
Providence ;  and  it  comes  to  us  in  a  trying  hour. 
But  I  am  not  dismayed.  My  trust  in  Provi- 
dence is  unshaken.  Our  country  has  been  de- 
livered, guided,  made  glorious,  by  a  good  Prov- 
idence. It  will  be  so  still.  I  remember,  when 
the  prophet  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.TVnrTHUop,)  was  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  force,  and  all  hope  of  escape  seemed 
cut  off,  that  a  young  man  who  was  with  him 
cried  out  in  great  fear ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
prophet  was,  a  prayer  that  the  young  man's 
eyes  might  be  opened.  He  then  saw  that  all 
within  the  hostile  lines  were  "  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  fire  "  ready  to  succor  and  to  deliver 
the  beleaguered  city.  So  will  it  be  with  us. 
The  dangers  which  threaten  us  will  be  averted, 
and,  I  trust,  forever  disposed  of.  The  solemn 
event  which  has  just  occurred,  will  arrest 
the  angry  current  which  has  swept  us  on  so 
fiercely.  It  imposes  a  truce,  at  least  for  a 
season,  upon  contending  parties.  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  better  feeling  may  spring  up ; 
and  we  may  ask,  "  "Why  do  we  struggle  with 
each  other  ?  Are  we  not  brethren  ? "  The  na- 
tion will  be  impressed  with  the  bereavement 
which  it  has  suffered,  and  the  tide  of  sorrow 
which  sweeps  throughout  the  country,  will 
admonish  us  to  agree  in  wise,  patriotic,  and  fra- 
ternal counsels.  The  very  event  which  we  de- 
plore, and  which  we  regard  as  a  calamity,  will 
be  overruled  for  good;  and  He  that  sitteth  on 
high,  mightier  than  the  water-floods,  will  put 
forth  his  power  and  cause  a  great  calm. 

Sir,  death  is  at  all  times  a  solemn  event ;  it 
touches  both  time  and  eternity  ;  it  terminates 
an  earthly  existence ;  it  opens  an  immortal  one. 
But  this  death  will  strike  the  world  as  an  event 
marked  by  more  than  common  solemnity. 
We  mingle  our  tears  over  the  bier  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  "We  will  honor 
his  memory,  and  we  will  claim  his  fame  for  his 
■whole  country.  Henceforth  he  belongs  to  his 
country,  and  his  name  is  a  part  of  our  common 
inheritance.  His  last  public  act  was  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  "Washington :  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  that  noble  monument  which  is  rising  to 
the  skies,  built  up  by  the  present  generation  for 
one  whom  all  called  blessed.  By  this  time  he 
has,  it  may  be  hoped,  met  the  revered  Father 
of  his  Country  in  a  world  where  their  compan- 
ionship will  be  eternal.  His  memory  is  safe^ 
no  human  events  can  now  affect  it;  the  great 
qualities,  the  private  virtues,  the  public  services 


— all  that  is  precious  in  his  memory,  has  re- 
ceived the  seal  of  death. 

"  The  love  where  death  hath  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 
Nor  falsehood  disavow." 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
L.  H.  Maohin,  Esq.,  informing  the  House  that 
that  body  had  passed  a  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  consider  and  report  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted,  to  show  the  respect  and  affection 
of  Congress  for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
deceased,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  funeral;  and  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Webster,  Cass,  and  King,  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  reading  of  the  message  having  been  con- 
cluded— • 

Mr.  J.  A.  King  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sad  and  overwhelm- 
ing event  which  has  caused  us  to  assemble  here 
this  day.  In  grief  and  in  sorrow,  in  honor  and 
respect,  we  are  called  upon  to  bow  with  sub- 
mission to  the  inevitable  will  of  Him,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death — to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one,  who,  during  along  career  of  dis- 
tinguished and  patriotic  services,  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people — 
to  look  firmly,  but  without  despair,  at  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  millions 
of  freemen  over  whose  destinies  he  but  yes- 
terday presided  in  health  and  in  honor — to 
acknowledge  and  confess  the  eminent  services 
which  in  war  he  rendered  to  his  country — to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  moderation,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  firmness  of  his  conduct,  as  the 
chosen  head  of  the  nation — to  declare  the  hope 
which  sprang  in  every  bosom,  while  the  short 
struggle  for  life  endured,  that  that  life,  if  not 
for  his,  for  their  sakes,  might  be  spared— to 
manifest,  so  far  as  words  can  express  them,  the 
feelings  of  desolation  which  reign  unchecked  in 
every  bosom  on  account  of  the  sad  bereavement. 
The  character  of  him  whom  we  mourn,  was 
made  up  of  elements  which  never  fail  to  win 
the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  Frank,  direct,  humane,  yet  firm  of  pur- 
pose, he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions of  difiBculty  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment— a  decision  which,  once  fairly  made,  never 
swerved.  The  consequences  wei'e,  success  and 
honor  for  himself  and  his  country.  Few  ever 
could  boast  a  greater  or  a  better  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  that  generous  at- 
tachment which  cheered  him  while  living,  will 
mourn  him — dead.  We  lament  him  as  our  glo- 
ry and  defence — as  the  head  and  hope  of  this 
great  Confederacy. 

But  yet  we  are  not  left  without  hope,  with- 
out alleviation.  One  yet  remains  to  us,  who  is 
to  fill  the  honored  chair  of  State — one  whose 
public  and  private  character  needs  no  eulogy — 
one  in  whom  the  mild  and  best  qualities  of  a 
statesman  are  fairly  mingled.    Let  us  give  him 
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our  confidence ;  let  us  cheer  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this,  his  unexpected  and  most  undesired 
duties.  Let  us  cast  upon  him  the  mantle  of  our 
hopes  and  our  confidence,  for  he  deserved  and 
will  honorably  wear  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  of  the  household 
of  the  distinguished  and  lamented  dead,  whose 
hereavement  is  deepest,  and  whose  broken 
hearts  no  human  consolation  can  reach.  Let 
our  anxious  thoughts  be  directed,  and  our 
warmest  sympathies  be  poured  out  in  their  be- 
half ;  for  they  have  borne  themselves  gently, 
in  the  position  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
fill.  I  cannot  close,  sir,  these  brief  remarks, 
without  expressing  my  abiding  trust  that  the 
dispensations  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
whose  will  we  may  not  question,  may  still  be 
ordered  for  the  honor,  the  safety,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  MoLane,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope,  sir,  late  as  the  hour  is  in  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings, I  may  be  indulged  in  responding  to 
an  invitation  of  some  friends  around  me,  by 
giving  public  expression  to  those  sentiments  of 
personal  friendship  and  respect  which  I  enter- 
tain for  the  illustrious  deceased ;  and  when  I 
say,  sir,  that  my  acquaintance  with  General 
Tatloe  had  its  origin  long  before  either  he  or 
I  had  engaged  m  the  heated  strifes  of  political 
life — when  we  both  served  under  the  same  flag, 
as  brethren  in  arms — I  shall  not  be  deemed  ob- 
trusive. He  was  then,  sir,  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  I  was  an  humble  officer 
of  one  of  the  corps  of  that  army.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  he  was  already  distinguished 
by  those  high  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude, 
and  virtue,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties, 
as  he  was  for  that  extraordinary  benevolence 
and  kindness  which  so  endeared  him  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Sir,  I  formed  for  him  then 
a  respect  and  friendship  which  I  retained  un- 
diminished to  the  hour  of  his  death,  and  which 
shall  be  cherished  for  his  memory,  now  that 
the  hand  of  God  has  translated  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  early  life  and  trial. 

Subsequently,  sir,  I  again  met  General  Tat- 
LOB  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  I  delivered  to  him  in  his 
camp  at  Monterey,  the  orders  of  his  Govern- 
ment, which  announced  to  him,  that  the  mili- 
tary plans  and  policy  of  the  country  were  to  be 
materially  modified  and  changed.  The  north- 
ern States  of  Mexico,  then  about  to  be  invaded, 
were  to  be  left  unmolested,  and  the  entire  mili- 
tarj  power  of  our  people  was  to  be  directed 
upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  a  new  line  of  oper- 
ations. Those  operations,  sir,  left  him  to  the 
comparatively  humble  task  of  a  defensive  cam- 
paign in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while 
the  more  glorious  and  decisive  movement  upon 
the  city  of  Mexico,  seemed  likely  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  some  more  fortunate  commander.  On 
this  occasion,  sir,  it  was  my  privilege  and  my 
duty  to  confer  with  him  fully  and  confidentially 
on  the  part  of  his  Government,  and  it  aflEbrded 
me,  sir,  the  opportunity  to  witness  once  more 


a  rare  display  of  those  qualities  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  of  fortitude,  and  courage,  and 
patience,  and  I  must  add  fidelity  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  served.  It  is  not  for  me,  at 
this  moment,  when  I  have  so  unexpectedly, 
but  I  hope  not  intrusively,  touched  this  topic, 
to  refer  to  those  extraordinary  events,  which 
soon  followed,  and  which  invested  his  defen- 
sive position  with  singular  and  startling  im- 
portance, and  which  finally  led  him  to  the  field 
of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  accomplished  a  vic- 
tory so  brilliant  and  wonderful,  that  it  must 
rest,  sir,  as  the  crown  of  glory  to  that  war, 
while  it  will  through  all  time  adorn  hia 
fame  as  an  illustrious  soldier.  My  reference  to 
these  events,  sir,  is  that  I  may  mark  my  asso- 
ciation with  General  Tatloe,  to  events  near  to 
his  own  personal  fame  and  honor,  and  apart 
from  those  passages  in  life,  when  he  was  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  political  and  partisan 
excitements  of  the  country ;  this  course  en- 
ables me,  sir,  not  only  to  forego,  but  to  be  to- 
gether insensible  to  any  influences  they  might 
excite,  and  to  render  his  memory,  on  this  occa- 
sion, my  most  profound  homage  and  respect. 
As  a  statesman,  sir,  he  was  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  encounter  the  strife  of  contending 
sentiment  and  opinion,  and  I  feel  happy,  sir,  at 
this  instant,  that  I  knew  him  in  a  life  of  high 
and  noble  action,  in  which  he  developed  the 
highest  attributes  of  American  character — pa- 
triotism. And  whatever  might  be  the  relation 
we  would  respectively  hold  to  his  political 
opinions  or  policy,  it  is  cheering  to  feel  that  his 
life  has  left  us  all  an  example,  displaying  quali- 
ties of  the  head  and  heart,  which  to  cultivate 
and  cherish,  should  be  our  first  and  chief  duty. 
This  humble  tribute,  plainly  and  I  fear  imper- 
fectly expressed,  I  lieg  to  submit  on  my  own 
part,  and  for  tie  people  I  represent,  with  a 
further  expression  of  condolence  for  those  who 
remain  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  husband,  father, 
brother  and  friend. 

Mr.  Maeshall  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  silence  is 
the  eloquence  of  woe,  and  most  appropriate 
sign  of  submission  to  Him  whose  inscrutable 
decree  afflicts  the  people. 

Were  the  emotions  of  my  own  bosom  at  this 
moment  the  accepted  counsellors  of  my  action, 
content  to  mingle  mine  with  the  nation's  tears, 
I  should  permit  this  solemn  occasion  to  pass 
without  the  obtrusion  of  a  single  remark.  But 
custom,  and  the  known  relations  I  held  to  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  induce  me 
to  express  here  the  profound  sensibility  with 
which  intelligence  of  his  lamented  death  will 
be  received  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  no  quarter  of  our  country  will  this 
blow  fall  with  more  crushing  force  than  upon 
the  district  I  represent.  There  are  the  graves 
of  his  parents— the  habitations  of  his  kindred 
— the  surviving  associates  of  his  youth — the 
especial  friends  of  his  matured  manhood — the 
companions  of  his  military  adventures — and 
the  most  numerous  branches  of  his  family  con- 
nection.    There  his  name  was  a  tower  of 
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strength,  as  hia  fame  was  the  pride  of  the 
people. 

I  have  not  risen  to  dwell  upon  his  exploits, 
or  to  recount  his  many  virtues.  These  can 
derive  no  additional  lustre  from  the  voice  of  ex- 
aggerated eulogy.  Comparison  between  Zach- 
AET  Tatloe  and  celebrated  ancients,  illustrious 
in  life  or  death,  will  neither  diminish  nor  in- 
crease his  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
His  character  was  formed  on  no  pre-existing 
model.  Reared  amidst  the  solitudes  of  a  west- 
ern wilderness,  his  principles  were  fashioned 
by  the  precepts  of  the  pioneer,  and  his  career 
has  vindicated  their  Christianity,  their  wisdom, 
and  their  patriotism.  The  column  is  complete. 
Omniscience  has  withdrawn  the  workman. 
Time  and  earth  have  but  "  the  sign  and  token  " 
of  the  great  original.  The  pencil  of  history 
must  fill  the  bold  outline  for  the  contemplation 
of  posterity.  Great,  without  pride ;  cautious, 
without  fear ;  brave,  without  rashness ;  stern, 
without  harshness ;  modest,  without  bashful- 
ness ;  sagacious,  without  cunning ;  apt,  without 
flippancy ;  intelligent,  without  the  pedantry 
of  learning ;  benevolent,  without  ostentation ; 
sincere,  a.nd  honest  as  the  sun,  the  "noble 
old  Roman  "  has  lain  down  his  harness — ^his 
task  is  done.  He  has  fallen,  as  falls  the  sum- 
mer tree  in  the  bloom  of  his  honors,  before 
the  blight  of  autumn  has  seared  a  leaf  that 
adorns  it.  The  image  of  his  great  character  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  lines  thereof, 

"  By  just  degrees  will  every  moment  rise, 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies." 

At  the  honored  urn  which  holds  the  remains 
of  our  beloved  and  departed  chief,  Kentucky 
asks  a  place  among  her  sisters,  to  baptize  it 
with  the  tears  of  sincere  sorrow,  and  to  attest 
her  sense  of  the  common  loss.  Participating 
entirely  in  the  feeling  which  follows  into  retire- 
ment the  bereaved  family  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased, I  desire  to  oifer  to  them,  in  behalf  of 
the  representatives  and  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  (and  I  am  sure  I  may  well 
add,  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,)  the  expres- 
sion of  our  sincerest  sympathy  under  their  deep 
affliction.  May  the  Hand  which  "  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  bring  to  their  relief 
the  consolation  imparted  by  the  assurance,  that 
of  General  Tatloe,  as  a  friend,  citizen,  soldier, 
patriot, 

"  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  him  but  to  praise." 

To  them  the  beauties  of  his  domestic  life  re- 
main, and  I  shall  not  presume  to  intrude  upon 
their  sacred  recollections,  or  the  satisfaction 
they  must  inspire.  To  us,  as  public  men,  may 
the  bright  example  of  the  departed  be  ever 
present  through  all  the  watches  of  the  night ; 
may  we,  too,  be  able  to  repeat,  as  the  last  of 
earth  is  present  to  each  of  us,  before  a  grateful 
country,  the  simple  and  touching  declaration 
of  his  death  scene,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die— I 
have  done  my  duty." 


Mr.  White  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  (for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee)  be  filled  with  the  number  13. 

Ordered  accordingly,  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  con- 
stitute said  committee,  viz. :  Messrs.  Conead, 
McDowell,  'Wintheop,  Bissbll,  Duee,  Oee, 
Beeok,  Steong,  Vinton-,  Cabell,  of  Florida, 
Keek,  Stanly,  and  Littlbeield. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  con- 
curred in. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
11  o'clock. 


IN  SENATE. 

Thtjesdat,  July  11. 

Election  of  President  pro  tern. 

The  Sbceetaey  called  the  Senate  to  order  at 
11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  aware 
that,  in  the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue,  I 
differ  from  that  which  is  prescribed  by  our 
rules.  I  trust,  however,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
spatch, and  in  view  of  the  good  feeling  which 
prevails  in  this  body,  that  unanimous  consent 
will  be  given  to  it.  I,  therefore,  move  that  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  honorable 
William  R.  King,  be  appointed  President  pro 
tern,  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Beeeien.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press for  myself  my  entire  assent  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  meet 
with  unanimous  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  King,  having  been  conducted  to  the 
chair  by  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Beeeien,  rose 
and  said : 

Senatoes  :  Words  could  but  feebly  express 
the  warm  and  gratified  feelings  which  have 
penetrated  my  heart  by  this  manifestation  of 
kindness  and  confidence,  so  unanimously  dis- 
played by  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  this  Union.  Had  it  been  the  pleasure 
of  my  political  friends  to  have  placed  me  in  this 
distinguished  position,  it  would  have  been  to 
me  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride.  I  should 
have  felt,  as  I  trust  I  shall  always  feel  in  every 
situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed,  that  there 
was  imposed  upon  me  a  solemn  obligation  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  with  faith- 
fulness and  impartiality.  How  much  higher, 
then.  Senators,  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
me  to  discharge  these  duties  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness  and  impartiality,  when  I  am  called 
to  this  place  by  no  political  party,  by  no  sec- 
tional feeling,  but  by  the  unanimous  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

While  I  preside  here  I  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
force mildly,  but  firmly,  and  I  trust  impartial- 
ly, all  the  rules  for  the  government  of  this 
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body.  I  shall  endeavor  to  apply  the  parlia- 
mentary law  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  books, 
upon  every  occasion,  believing,  as  I  honestly 
do,  from  long  experience  and  observation,  that 
it  is  promotive  of  the  harmony  of  the  body  and 
of  sound  legislation.  Should  I  err,  I  look  to 
my  brother  Senators,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  to 
correct  my  errors.  To  such  corrections  I  shall 
always  submit  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  Webstbr.  Mr.  President,  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  appointed  yesterday 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  have  as- 
sembled this  morning,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, have  agreed  upon  a  report,  which  I  am 
directed  to  present  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  that  report  in  part ;  for  there 
are  still  remaining  some  subordinate  arrange- 
ments to  be  attended  to  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  TJndeewood.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
just  made  having  brought  up  again  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  death  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  being  absent 
yesterday  when  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  DowHs)  made  his  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address,  and  offered  his  resolutions  upon  that 
subject — that  absence  having  been  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Fillmore,  to  make  arrangements 
preparatory  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  office — I 
throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  beg  permission  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I  was  among  the  earliest  to  advocate  the 
election  of  General  Taylor,  and,  in  common 
with  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
my  State,  gave  him  a  most  cordial  support. 
He  had  been  raised  among  us.  His  character 
was  formed  aud  developed  by  associations  with 
the  pioneers  of  the  western  wilderness ;  with 
those  who  encountered  the  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations of  settling  and  improving  the  most  fer- 
tile region  of  the  globe ;  and  who,  almost  un- 
aided by  Government,  relying  exclusively  upon 
their  own  individual  resources  and  energies, 
successfully  resisted  the  persevering  efforts  of 
numerous  hordes  of  warlike  savages  to  ex- 
pel them  from  the  country.  His  father,  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was 
eminently  qualified  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of 
his  son  those  sentiments  of  ardent  patriotism 
and  lofty  heroism  which  pervaded  aU  classes 
with  whom  Zacliary  Taylor  associated  when  a 
boy.  Well  do  I  remember  that  father ;  for  I 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  at  a  time  when  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law  deeply  agitated  the  entire  State, 
and  when  rancorous  and  bitter  politicians 
threatened  the  public  peace,  and  dared  to  talk 
of  bloodshed.  I  remember  how  conciliatingly, 
how  calmly,  and  yet  how  firmly,  that  father 
demeaned  himself  amidst  the  storms  of  debate 


and  the  fierce  collisions  of  conflicting  opinions. 
In  these  respects  he  was  the  admirable  proto- 
type of  the  hero  of  Biiena  Vista. 

With  such  a  father,  and  under  the  influences 
of  the  society  and  circumstances  by  which  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  surrounded  in  his  boyhood,  it 
would  have  been  indeed  strange  had  he  grown 
up  without  a  strong  predilection  for  military 
life.  Fortunately  for  his  own  fame,  fortunately 
for  the  glory  of  his  country,  in  youth  he  put  on 
the  armor  of  a  soldier.  What  followed  is  well- 
known  history,  and  needs  no  repetition  here. 

A  grateful  country,  penetrated  by  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  intuitive  sagacity  and  ele- 
vated patriotism  of  General  Taylor,  united  with 
military  achievements  of  unsurpassed  splendor, 
and  a  personal  character  for  truth  and  honesty 
without  a  superior,  made  him  Chief  Magistrate. 
The  providence  of  God  has  terminated  his 
earthly  career,  during  this  the  first  session  of 
Congress  since  his  inauguration.  His  father 
was  permitted  to  live  and  take  an  efficient  part 
in  accomplishing  those  measures  which  relieved 
Kentucky  from  the  threatened  horrors  of  civil 
war.  The  son  has  been  taken  hence  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  before  those  agitating  questions 
which  now  excite  Congress  and  the  people, 
and  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  been  settled.  Mysterious  Provi- 
dence !  There  were  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  who  looked  for 
help  in  this  time  of  need  to  the  unbending  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  of  purpose  which  ever 
characterized  our  late  President.  God  has 
taken  from  them  this  staff  of  their  reliance. 
It  wiU  be  manifested  in  time  whether,  the 
measure  of  General  Taylor's  honors  and  useful- 
ness being  full  and  overfiowing,  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  give 
place  to  those  equally  or  better  able  to  calm 
political  dissensions,  and  to  extricate  the  coun- 
try from  impending  dangers,  or  whether  the 
awful  judgments  of  God  are  to  rest  upon  us  for 
national  sins,  and  for  the  want  of  that  wisdom 
and  spirit  cf  conciliation  which  have  hereto- 
fore enabled  such  men  as  Zachary  Taylor  to  se- 
cure national  prosperity  and  happiness.  What- 
ever purposes  of  the  Deity  the  future  may  un- 
fold, the  present  is  a  day  of  mourning ;  and 
certain  I  am  that  no  portion  of  our  extensive 
country  will  feel  more  sensibly  the  general  be- 
reavement than  the  State  in  which  our  dead 
and  yet  unburied  Chief  Magistrate  spent  the 
morning  of  his  life.  Kentucky  will  long  re- 
member and  mourn  for  him  as  one  of  her  own 
sons,  and  as  the  commander  who  led  her  Mc- 
Kee,  her  Clay,  her  Hardin,  her  Barbour,  her 
Willis,  and  a  host  of  her  less  distinguished  chil- 
dren, to  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  life,  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  their  country. 

And  while  we  sympathize  and  condole  with 

the  family  of  the  great  and  good  man  gone 

from  earth  fo'rever,  let  us  indulge  the  hope  that 

his  bright  example  will  be  of  immense  value  to 

,  succeeding  generations,  and  that  his  spirit  with 
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kindred  spirits  now  constitute  a  blessed  society 
in  Heaven. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  "Webster,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atchison,  it  was  ordered 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns,  it  a^'ourn  to 
meet  on  Saturday  at  11  oVlock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  was  directed  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  that  the  Senate  have  appointed 
a  President  pro  tern. 


*  The  following  order  was  observed  in  the  burial  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  Military  portion  of  the  Funeral  Procession  of  Satur- 
day is  worthy  of  a  special  notice.  It  was  anticipated  that 
many  volunteer  companies,  and  indeed  military  men  gener- 
ally, would  be  anxious  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  the  illus- 
trious Chieftain  and  President  of  the  Republic;  and  this 
anticipation  was  fully  realized.  Baltimore  contributed 
largely  and  patriotically  to  the  military  display,  than  which 
we  never  witnessed  a  more  imposing  one  in  this  city.  The 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  the  distinguished  Gen- 
ERAL-iN-CniBP  of  the  United  States  Army,  whose  manly 
form  and  martial  bearing,  mounted  as  he  was  on  a  noble 
charger,  and  sun'ounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  attracted  all 
eyes,  as  the  funeral  cortege  moved  solemnly  from  the  Presi- 
dential Mansion  to  Congress  Burying  Ground.  From  a 
favorable  and  commanding  position  that  we  occupied,  at  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  cross  streets,  we  noticed  the  troops 
marching  in  slow  time,  in  the  followiug  order : 

Patapsco  Kiflemen,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Swain,  pre- 
ceded by  their  Band. 

Independent  Greys'  Band,  of  Baltimore. 

liight  Infantry,  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

German  Teasers,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Pkacht. 

Maryland  Cadets,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Pook. 

National  Blues,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Chesnut. 

Taylor  Light  Infantry,  from  Catonsville,  Maryland,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bjrown,  of  the  Independent 
Greys,  Baltimore.  This  interesting  corps  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  youths,  who  are  being  educated  at  St.  Timo- 
thy Hall.  Their  uniform  was  handsome  and  they  were  well 
drilled. 

German  "Washington  Guards,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Hoff- 

UAN. 

National  Greys,  of  Washington,  Captain  Baco2T. 

In  dependent  Greys,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Hall. 

A  platoon  of  commissioned  oflB.cer3  representing  volanteer 
companies  of  the  fifty-third  regiment  of  Baltimore. 

A  portion  of  the  patriotic  volanteer  Defenders  of  Balti- 
more in  the  year  1814,  with  their  banner.  Amongst  them 
we  recognized  General  Anthony  Milteneeegee,  Joseph 
K.  Stapleton,  and  Wm.  P.  Mills,  Esqs. 

First  Baltimore  Sharp  Shooters,  of  Baltimore,  Captain 
Lilly. 

Jackson  Guards,  of  Bal  tiraore. 

Indepeudent  Blues,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Shtttt. 

Independent  Greys,  of  Georgetown,  Captain  Goddaed. 

National  Guards,  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  Lyle. 

Mount  Vernon  Guards,  of  Alexandria,  Captain  Fields. 

Eichmond  (Va)  Blhes,  Lieutenant  Eegnault,  accom- 
panied by  their  Band. 

Worth  Infantry,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Eagle  Artilery,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  Phillips. 

A  platoon  of  officers  representing  volunteer  companies 
of  the  fifth  regiment  of  Baltimore. 

Mounted.  Carbineers,  of  Baltimore,  Captain  S,  C.  Owings. 

The  Marine  Band  attached  to  the  "Washington  Navy 
Yard. 

Two  companies  of  United  States  Marines,  Captain  Tan- 
sill. 

Walker  Sharp  Shooters,  of  "Washington,  Lieutenant  Biek- 

HEAD. 

Washington  Light  Infantry,  of  Washington,  Captain  Tate, 

Four  companies  (C,  E,  F,  G)  U.  S.  Artillery,  acting  as 
Infantry,  under  the  command,  respectively,  of  Capt  Bowen, 
Lieutenant  Doubled  at.  Captain  "Williams,  Captain  Bran- 
nan,  and  Lieutenant  Niouols. 

1st  Artillery  Band,  from  Fort  Columbus,  New  York. 

One  company  of  U.  S.  Flying  Artillery,  mounted  and 
fully  equipped,  under  the  command  of  Major  Sedgwick, 
from  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore, 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  uniform,  on  foot. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jones,  commanding  the  Militia  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Staff. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Webstee,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 


Satuedat,  July  13. 

The  Senate  met,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions 
previously  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing, in  a  hody,  the  funeral  services  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  having 
performed  that  duty,  and  returned  to  their 
chamber,* 

On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Maj.  Gen.  Scott,  General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  Staff. 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  his  Aids. 
Mayors  of  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
Joint  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  as  follows : 

Committee  of  the  /Senate. 

Mr.  "Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cass  of  Michigan,  and 

Mr.  King  of  Alabama. 

Committee  of  the  Mouse. 

Mr.  Conrad  of  Louisiana, 

Mr.  McDowell  of  Virginia, 


Mr.  Strong  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Vinton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Cabell  of  Florida, 
Mr.^err  of  Maryland, 
Mi'.ytanly  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Littlefield  of  Maine. 


Mr.  Winthrop  of  Mass., 

Mr.  Bissell  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Duer  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Orr  of  South  Carolina, 

Mr.  Breck  of  Kentucky, 
Chaplains  to  Congress  and  Officiating  Clergymen. 
The  Pall  Bearers,  as  follows : 

Hon.  T.  H.  Benton, 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
Hon.  Truman  Smith, 


Hon.  Henry  Clay, 
Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Berrien, 
Hon.  K  C.  Winthrop, 
Hon.  Jas.  McDowell, 
Hon.  Hugh  White, 
G.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  Cranch," 
Major  General  Jesup, 
Commodore  Ballard, 


Hon.  Lynn  Boyd, 
Hon.  S.  P.  Vinton, 
Hon.  Isaac  ID.  Holmes, 
Hon.  K.  J.  Walker, 
Joseph  Gales,  Esq., 
Major  General  Gibson, 
Brig.  Gen.  Henderson. 


Funeral  Car,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  each  horse  at- 
tended by  a  groom. 

General  Taylor's  horse,  "  Old  Whitey,"  fully  caparisoned, 
attended  by  a  groom. 

The  Family  of  the  late  President  in  three  carriages. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cabinet, 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  preceded  by  its  Officers. 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives,  preceded  by  its  Officers. 

The  City  Councils  of  Washington. 

A  representation  of  the  Firemen  and  of  the  Temperance 
Societies  of  Washington. 

The  Band  of  the  Independent  Blues,  of  Baltimore. 

Clerks  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government. 

The  Mayor  and  City  Councils  of  Baltimore,  in  mourning. 

Judges  of  Courts,  Citizens,  Strangers,  &c.,  Ac. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  state  that  the  Procession  was  from 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  length.  The  lino  occu- 
pied three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  passing  before  us. 

Of  the  good  conduct  of  the  soldiery  who  formed  the  mili- 
tary escort  at  the  funeral,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
United  States  troops,  under  Captain  Brannan,  (a  native  of 
tbis  city,)  Major  Sedgwick,  Captain  Bowen,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Nichols,  deported  themselves  in  a  soldier-like  and  be- 
coming manner.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  volunteer 
companies  and  the  young  Cadets.  The  Taylor  Infantry, 
from  Catonsville,  Maryland,  for  the  most  part  juvenile,  be- 
haved admirably. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  Marshal  of  the  District 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  were  admirably  carried  out  by 
the  Aids  of  the  former,  and  the  police  officers  appointed  by 
the  latter.  The  line  of  the  Funeral  Procession  was  kept 
clear  of  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  aa  the 
cortege  passed  along.  No  accident  occurred,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  during  the  whole  day. 

The  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mayor  Stanbbuet, 
of  that  city,  attended  the  Funeral,  and  did  themselves  much 
honor  by  their  full  attendance  and  dignified  deportment 
They  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  past  one  o'clock, 
owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  locomotive,  which  caused  a 
delay  of  two  honrs.  They  were  met  by  a  committee  of  onr 
City  Councils,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fbenoh,  Maust,  Bbent 
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Monday,  July  15. 
The  Compromise  Bill. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the 
Union,  to  establish  Territorial  Governments 
for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making  pro- 
posals to  Texas  for  the  settlement  of  her  west- 
ern and  northern  boundaries. 

Mr.  Bdtlee,  having  the  floor,  resumed  and 
concluded  his  remarks  commenced  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  after  a  brief  pause,  and  said  : 
Mr.  President  if  there  is  no  other  gentleman 
disposed  to  speak,  I  hope  we  shall  take  up  the 
amendments  and  act  upon  them. 

The  Peesiding  Oefioee.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate.  Several  amendments 
have  been  laid  upon  the  table,  but  there  have 
been  none  offered. 

Mr.  Olat.  Then  the  question  will  be  on  re- 
porting the  bill  to  the  Senate. 


Monday,  July  23. 

The  Peesident  pro  tern,  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  from  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webstee,  which  was  read: 

Washington,  July  22, 18aO. 
To  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  King, 
President    pro  tern,   of  'the   Senate  of  the   United 
States  ; 
SiK :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation addressed  by  me  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

With  the  highest  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Washington,  July  22,  1850. 
To  his  Excellency  Geo.  N.  Briggs, 

Governor  of  Massachusetts : 
Sir  :  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States, 
and  that  my  seat  in  the  Senate  will  be  vacant  from 
this  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  regard,  your  Ex- 
cellency's obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTEE. 

The  Compromise  Bill — Mr.  Glay^s  Great  Speech 
— Danger  to  the  Union — His  Nohle  Devotion 
to  the  Union — His  Paternal  Vindication  of 
the  Truth  of  Ehtory  in  Relation  to  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

bill;  and  the  pending  question  being  on  the 

and  WnEELEE,  who  immediately  conducted  the  Baltimore 
authorities  to  the  City  Hall,  and  thence  to  the  Funeral  Pro- 
cession. The  Mayor  of  Washington  and  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more rode  to  the  burying  ground  in  the  same  carriage. 
After  the  Funeral  Ceremonies,  the  Baltimore  authorities 
^ined  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporate  authorities  of  this 
city,  at  Brown's  Hotel,  where  a  handsome  entertainment 
Wafi.provided.    Although  the  occasion  of  the  visit  forbade 


amendment  of  Mr.  Foote,  proposing  to  reduce 
the  boundaries  of  California — 

The  Peesidbnt.     It  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  it  is  known  to 
the  Senate  that  it  has  been  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  we  should  dispose  of  all  the 
amendments  either  proposed  or  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill,  and  that  upon  the  question  of  its 
engrossment  I  intended,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  to  occupy  some  portion  of  its  time 
in  taking  a  rapid  review  of  some  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  under  consideration,  and  then  to 
submit  it  into  those  hands  in  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  the  responsibility 
is  placed.  The  events  of  Saturday,  of  which 
we  possess  information,  deprived  us  of  the  op- 
portunity of  employing  that  day  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those  amendments  which  were 
intended  to  be  submitted,  or  were  yet  before 
the  Senate.  But  as  some  rather  impatient 
anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  important  subject — an  anx- 
iety in  which,  to  some  extent,  I  share  with 
others — I  have  risen  this  morning  to  perform  a 
duty  toward  the  committee  and  to  the  subject 
which  my  position  prompts  me  to  endeavor  to 
execute. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  progress  of  this  debate 
it  has  been  again  and  again  argued  that  perfect 
tranquillity  reigns  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  there  is  no  disturbance  threatening  its 
peace,  endangering  its  safety,  but  that  which 
was  produced  by  busy,  restless  politicians.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  surface  of  the 
public  mind  is  perfectly  smooth  and  undis- 
turbed by  a  single  billow.  I  most  heartily 
wish  I  could  concur  in  this  picture  of  general 
tranquillity  that  has  been  drawn  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Senate.  I  am  no  alarmist ;  nor,  I 
thank  God,  at  the  advanced  age  at  which  His 
providence  has  been  pleased  to  allow  me  to 
reach,  am  I  very  easily  alarmed  by  any  human 
event ;  but  I  totally  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times,  if  there  be  that  state  of  profound  peace 
and  quiet,  that  absence  of  all  just  cause  of  ap- 
prehension of  future  danger  to  this  confederacy, 
which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  some  other 
Senators.  Mr.  President,  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  times,  I  lament  to  say,  are  towards  dis- 
quietude, if  not  more  fatal  consequences. 
When  before,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  have  we  seen 
a  convention,  representing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  one  great  part  of  the  Republic,  meet  to 
deliberate  about  measures  of  future  safety  in 
connection  with  great  interests  of  that  quarter 
of  the  country  ?  When  before  have  we  seen, 
not  one,  but  more — some  half  a  dozen — ^legis- 


any  social  festivity,  the  exchange  of  mutual  civilities  and 
courtesies  was  characterized  by  the  kindest  feelings.  The 
Baltimore  guests  of  the  Washington  Corporation,  amongst 
whom  was  the  President  of  tho  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railroad  Company,  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Alder- 
men, returned  to  their  homes  in  the  extra  train  that  started 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 
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lative  bodies  solemnly  resolving  that  if  any  one 
of  these  measures — the  admission  of  California, 
the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
— should  be  adopted  by  Congress,  measures  of 
an  extreme  character,  for  the  safety  of  the 
great  interests  to  which  I  refer,  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  country,  ■would  be  resorted  to  ? 
For  years,  this  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  even  within  this  District  of  Columbia, 
small  as  is  the  number  of  slaves  here,  has  been 
a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  disquiet. 
So  of  the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves  who  have  escaped  from  their  lawful 
owners ;  not  a  mere  border  contest,  as  has  been 
supposed — although  there,  undoubtedly,  it  has 
given  rise  to  more  irritation  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Union — but  everywhere  through 
the  slavoholding  country  it  has  been  felt  as  a 
great  evil,  a  great  wrong  which  required  the 
intervention  of  Congressional  power.  But  these 
two  subjects,  unpleasant  as  has  been  the  agita- 
tion to  which  they  have  given  rise,  are  nothing 
in  comparison  to  those  which  have  sprung  out 
of  the  acquisitions  recently  made  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  These  are  not  only  great 
and  leading  causes  of  just  apprehension  as  re- 
spects the  future,  but  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances of  the  day  intimate  danger  ahead,  what- 
ever may  be  its  final  issue  and  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  other 
concomitant  causes,  all  having  the  same  ten- 
dency, and  all  well  calculated  to  awaken,  to 
arouse  us — if,  as  I  hope  the  fact  is,  we  are  all 
of  us  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  this  Union 
— ^to  rouse  us  to  dangers  which  really  exist, 
without  underrating  them  upon  the  one  hand, 
or  magnifying  them  upon  the  other. 

It  was  in  this  stage,  or  state,  rather,  of  the 
Republic,  that  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
FooTE,)  something  more  than  four  months  ago, 
made  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  thirteen.  Unlike  what  occurred  at 
an  analogous  period  of  the  Republic,  when  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  when,  on  account 
of  the  benefits  wliich  might  result  from  the 
reconciliation  of  a  distracted  country,  the  prop- 
osition was  immediately  adopted— on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  unlike  what  occm-red  at  that  his- 
torical period,  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  resisted  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  An  experiment  to  restore  the  har- 
mony of  the  country  met  with  the  most  deter- 
mined and  settled  resistance,  as  if  the  measures 
wliich  the  committee  might  report,  whatever 
might  be  its  character,  would  not  still  be  under 
the  power  and  control  of  the  Senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  it  according  to  its  own  best  judg- 
ment.    Finally,  however,  the  motion  prevailed. 

Well,  the  committee  was  finally  raised  and 
went  out.  Of  its  composition  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  speak,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say 
any  thing.  The  country,  the  Senate  will  judge 
of  that.    "Without,  however,  saying  a  word  in 


respect  to  the  humble  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  a 
large  portion  of  that  committee  consisted  of 
gentlemen  who  had  honorably  served  their 
country  in  the  highest  stations  at  home  and 
abroad — men  of  ripe  experience,  and  whose  large 
acquaintance  with  public  aifairs  entitled  them 
at  least  to  respectful  consideration  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  holy  office — if  I  may  use 
the  expression — of  trying  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant parts  of  this  distracted  country. 

It  has  been  objected  against  this  measure 
that  it  is  a  compromise.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  a  compromise  of  principle,  or  of  a  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  President,  what  is  a  compromise? 
It  is  a  work  of  mutual  concession — an  agree- 
ment in  which  there  are  reciprocal  stipulations 
— a  work  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
concord,  one  party  abates  his  extreme  demands 
in  consideration  of  an  abatement  of  extreme 
demands  by  the  other  party ;  it  is  a  measure 
of  mutual  concession — a  measure  of  mutual 
sacrifice.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  in  all 
such  measures  of  compromise,  one  party  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  reject 
what  he  does  not  desire,  but  which  the  other 
party  wants.  But  when  he  comes  to  reflect 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  Government  and 
its  operations,  and  from  those  with  whom  he 
is  dealing,  it  is  necessary  upon  his  part,  in  order 
to  secure  what  he  wants,  to  grant  something  to 
the  other  side,  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
concession  which  he  has  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  concession  which  he  is  to  receive,  if  there 
is  no  great  principle  involved,  such  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  admit  that  such  a  compromise  as  that  ought 
never  to  be  sanctioned  or  adopted.  But  I  now 
call  upon  any  Senator  in  his  place  to  point  out 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  California 
to  New  Mexico,  a  solitary  provision  in  this  bill 
which  is  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Sir,  adjustment  in  the  shape  of  compromise 
may  be  made  without  producing  any  such  con- 
sequences as  have  been  apprehended.  There 
may  be  a  mutual  forbearance.  You  forbear 
upon  your  side  to  insist  upon  the  application 
of  the  restriction  denominated  the  "Wilmot  pro- 
viso. Is  there  any  violation  of  principle  there  ? 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  even  assuming  the 
power  to  pass  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  is 
denied,  is  that  there  is  a  forbearance  to  exer- 
cise, not  a  violation  of,  the  power  to  pass  the 
proviso.  So,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  there 
was  a  power  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  any  of  the  Territories— a  power,  however, 
which  is  controverted  by  a  large  portion  of 
this  Senate — if  there  was  a  power  under  the 
constitution  to  establish  slavery,  the  forbear- 
ance to  exorcise  that  power  is  no  violation  of 
the  constitution,  any  more  than  the  constitu- 
tion is  violated  by  a  forbearance  to  exercise 
numerous  powers  that  might  be  specified  that 
are  granted  in.  the  constitution,  and  that  re- 
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main  dormant  until  they  come  to  be  exercised 
by  the  proper  legislative  authorities.  It  is  said 
that  the  bill  presents  the  state  of  coercion — 
that  members  are  coerced  in  order  to  get  what 
they  want,  to  vote  for  that  which  they  disap- 
prove. Why,  sir,  what  coercion  is  there  ?  Is 
there  any  coercion  in  the  numerous  treaties 
made  by  the  United  States — the  treaty  in 
setthng  the  Maine  boundary ;  the  treaty  com- 
ing down  from  54°  40'  to  49°  in  Oregon ;  all 
treaties  which  have  been  made  upon  commerce, 
upon  boundaries,  and  other  questions  from  time 
to  time  by  the  United  States  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  mutual  and  reciprocal  concession  on 
the  part  of  those  who  made  them  ?  Is  there 
any  more  coercion  in  this  case  than  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  containing  a  variety  of  provisions, 
some  of  which  you  approve  and  others  of  which 
you  disapprove  ?  Can  it  be  said  upon  the  part 
of  our  northern  friends,  because  they  have  not 
got  the  Wilmot  proviso  incorporated  in  the 
territorial  part  of  the  bill,  that  they  are  co- 
erced— wanting  Oalifornia,  as  they  do,  so  much 
— to  vote  for  the  bill,  if  they  do  vote  for  it  ?  Sir, 
they  might  have  imitated  the  noble  example  of 
my  fi'iend  (Mr.  Ooopeb)  from  that  State  upon 
whose  devotion  to  this  Union  I  place  one  of 
my  greatest  reliances  for  its  preservation.  What 
was  the  course  of  my  friend  upon  this  subject 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  ?  He  voted  for  it ;  and 
he  could  go  back  to  Ms  constituents  and  say, 
as  all  of  you  could  go  back  and  say  to  your 
constituents,  if  you  chose  to  do  so,  "  We  wanted 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  bill ;  we  tried  to  get 
it  in,  but  the  majority  of  the  Senate  was  against 
it."  The  question  then  came  up  whether  we 
should  lose  Oalifornia,  which  has  got  an  inter- 
diction in  her  constitution,  which,  in  point  of 
value  and  duration,  is  worth  a  thousand  Wil- 
mot provisoes ;  we  were  induced,  as  my  honor- 
able friend  would  say,  to  take  the  biU  and  the 
whole  of  it  together,  although  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  our  votes  with  respect  to  the  WU- 
mot  proviso — ^to  take  it,  whatever  omissions 
may  have  been  made,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior amount  of  good  it  contains. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  incongruous  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  this  measure  has  not  half  the  in- 
congruity of  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the 
bill.  While  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  allow 
me  to  answer  an  argument  delivered  with  all 
possible  self-complacency  by  the  honorable 
Senator  near  me  (Mr.  Hale)  the  other  day. 
He  said  he  had  gone  into  a  certain  apartment 
of  this  Oapitol,  and  there  he  had  found  my  friend 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oass)  and  myself  in  close 
conversation ;  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Foote)  with  a  Senator  now  no  longer  in 
his  place,  but  a  Senator  called  by  a  grateful 
country  to  a  more  responsible  station,  and  who 
has  left  us  only  this  morning,  (Mr.  Webstee.) 
I  might  have  inquired  how  the  Senator  came 
tHere.  May  I  ask  to  what  keyhole  he  applied 
his  ear  or  his  eye — in  what  curtain  he  was 
ensconced — to  hear  and  perceive  these  astonish- 
ing circumstances,  which  he  narrated  with  so 


much  apparent  self-satisfaction?  (Laughter.) 
Sir,  I  have  been  in  repeated  consultation  with 
my  friend  (Mr.  Oasb) — for  so  I  will  call  him, 
and  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  peace  of  his  country — during  the  progress 
of  this  measure,  and  also  with  other  Democratic 
friends  upon  this  measure.  Eepeatedly  have  I 
been  in  consultation  with  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill  and  the  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed.  I  regret  only  that  our 
consultations  have  not  been  more  numerous 
and  of  longer  duration.  But  how  stands  the 
matter  with  us,  with  the  friends  of  this  bill  ? 
On  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  treatment  of 
California,  the  Territories,  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  of  Texas,  the  fugitive  slave  bill, 
and  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  whom  I  have  consulted  and  my- 
self; but  there  has  been  perfect  union  during 
all  our  consultations.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in  which  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  party  politics,  upon  which 
we  might  have  heretofore  differed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  administration  of  our  Government, 
has  been  adverted  to.  We  spoke  of  that  meas; 
ure  which  absorbed  aU  our  thoughts,  whicli 
engrossed  all  our  hopes,  which  animated  all 
our  anxieties — the  subject  of  pacifying,  if  pos- 
sible, the  distracted  parts  of  this  country — a 
subject  upon  which,  between  us,  there  was  a 
perfect  coincidence  of  opinion. 

But  how  does  the  matter  stand  with  the  ex- 
tremes who  are  united  against  this  measure  ? 
Why,  they  are  extremes  upon  this  very  meas- 
ure, and  upon  this  very  subject  of  slavery! 
Upon  the  very  subject  under  consideration 
there  is  among  them  no  union  of  sentiment,  no 
coincidence  of  opinion,  and  yet  a  most  cordial 
and  confidential  co-operation.  In  our  meetings 
upon  this  subject,  in  our  consultations.  Demo- 
crats and  Whigs  convened  and  consulted  to- 
gether. They  threw  aside,  as  not  germane, 
and  as  unworthy  of  their  consideration,  all  the 
agitating  party  politics  of  the  day,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  in  those  meetings  between 
my  Democi'atic  friends  and  myself,  there  was 
no  diversity  or  contrariety  of  opinion  upon  the 
only  subject  that  brought  us  together.  If  I  am 
not  utterly  mistaken,  there  are  no  such  union 
and  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill,  who,  upon  the  very  subject 
of  slavery  to  which  it  relates,  are  as  wide  apart 
as  the  north  and  south  poles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  only  fortified 
in  my  convictions  that  this  will  be  the  salutary 
and  healing  effect  of  this  great  plsm  of  com- 
promise and  settlement  of  our  difiBculties,  but  I 
am  supported  by  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
truth  of  history.  What  is  that  nature  ?  Why, 
sir,  after  perturbing  storms  a  calm  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  nation  wants  repose.  It  pants 
for  repose,  and  entreats  you  to  give  it  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Do  you  believe,  when  the 
nation's  Senators  and  the  nation's  Kepresenla- 
tives,  after  such  a  continued  struggle  as  wo 
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have  had,  shall  settle  these  questions,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  most  malignant  of  all  men  longer 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  quiet,  and  harmony 
of  this  otherwise  most  prosperous  country? 
But  I  said,  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
man,  hut  according  to  the  universal  desire 
which  prevails  throughout  the  wide-spread 
land,  would  the  acceptance  of  this  measure,  in 
my  opinion,  lead  to  a  joy  and  exultation  almost 
unexampled  in  our  history.  I  refer  to  histori- 
cal instances  occurring  in  our  Government,  to 
verify  me  in  the  conviction  I  entertain  of  the 
healing  and  tranquillizing  consequences  which 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
What  was  said  when  the  compromise  was 
passed?  Then,  as  now,  it  was  denounced. 
Then,  as  now,  when  it  was  approaching  its 
passage,  when  being  perfected,  it  was  said,  "  It 
will  not  quell  the  storm,  nor  give  peace  to 
the  country."  How  was  it  received  when  it 
passed?  The  hells  rang,  the  cannons  were 
fired,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  through- 
out the  whole  land  was  made  upon  the  settle- 
ment by  the  Missouri  compromise.  Nor  is  it 
true,  as  has  been  unkindly  suggested,  I  think 
by  the  Senator  who  sits  at  my  left,  (Mr.  Hale,) 
that  northern  men  were  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  con- 
stituents. There  was  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Henry  Storrs,  of  New  York,  and  others, 
if  I  had  time  to  enumerate  them,  who  voted 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Missouri  question,  and 
who  retained  the  confidence  and  afiection  of 
their  respective  constituents.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  was  understood,  as  I  understood  him, 
to  throw  out  something  by  way  of  menace  to 
northern  Senators,  to  make  them  swerve  from 
the  patriotic  duty  which  lies  before  them  of 
healing  the  agitation  of  the  country.  They  did 
not  lose  the  confidence  of  their  country.  They 
may  have  in  particular  instances,  but  I  speak 
of  those  of  which  I  had  a  distinct  recollection. 
Yes,  sir,  the  Missouri  compromise  was  received 
with  exultation  and  joy.  Not  the  reception  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Ghent,  nor 
any  other  event  which  has  occurred  daring  my 
progress  in  public  life,  ever  gave  such  un- 
bounded and  universal  satisfaction  as  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Missouri  compromise.  "We  may 
argue  from  like  causes  like  effects.  Then,  in- 
deed, there  was  great  excitement.  Then,  in- 
deed, all  the  Legislatures  of  the  North  called 
out  for  the  exclusion  of  Missouri,  and  all  the 
Legislatures  of  the  South  called  out  for  her 
admission  as  a  State.  Then,  as  now,  the  coun- 
try was  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
a  turbulent  storm.  But  now,  more  than  then, 
has  this  agitation  been  increased.  Now,  more 
than  then,  are  the  dangers  which  exist,  if  the 
controversy  remains  unsettled,  more  aggravated 
and  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  idea  of  disunion 
then  was  scarcely  a  low  whisper.  Now,  it 
has  become  a  familiar  language  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  public  mind  and  the 
public  heart  are  becoming  familiarized  with 
that  most  dangerous  and  fatal  of  all  events,  the 


disunion  of  the  States.  People  begin  to  con- 
tend that  this  is  not  Jo  bad  a  thing  as  they  sup- 
posed. Like  the  progress  in  all  human  aftairs,  as 
we  approach  danger  it  disappears,  it  diminishes 
in  our  conception,  and  we  no  longer  regard  it 
with  that  awful  apprehension  of  consequences 
that  we  did  before  we  came  into  contact  with 
it.  Everywhere  now  there  is  a  state  of  things, 
a  degree  of  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  deter- 
mination to  fight,  as  they  regard  it,  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  North.  That  did  not  so  de- 
monstrate itself  at  the  period  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  It  was  followed,  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  settled 
the  difficulty  of  Missouri,  by  peace,  harmony, 
and  tranquillity.  So  now,  I  infer,  from  the 
greater  amount  of  agitation,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  danger,  that,  if  you  adopt  the  meas- 
ures under  consideration,  they,  too,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  amount  of  contentment, 
satisfaction,  peace,  and  tranquillity  which  en- 
sued after  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  had  the  physical 
power  to  give  utterance  to  the  many,  many 
ideas  which  I  still  have;  but  I  have  it  not.  I 
must  hasten  towards  a  conclusion. 

The  responsibility  of  this  great  measure  pass- 
es from  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  from 
my  hands.  They  know,  and  I  know,  that  it  is 
an  awfal  and  tremendous  responsibility.  I  hope 
that  you  will  meet  it  with  a  just  conception  and 
a  true  appreciation  of  its  magnitude,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue 
from  your  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
alternatives  I  fear,  which  the  measure  presents, 
are  concord  and  increased  discord ;  a  servile 
civil  war,  originating  in  its  causes,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  and  terminating,  possibly,  in  its 
consequences,  on  the  upper  Eio  Grande  in  the 
Santa  F6  country — or  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony and  fraternal  kindness. 

I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that 
the  measure  is  the  reunion  of  this  Union.  I 
believe  it  is  the  dove  of  peace,  which,  taking  its 
aerial  fiight  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  car- 
ries the  glad  tidings  of  assured  peace  and  restored 
harmony  to  all  the  remotest  extremities  of  this 
distracted  land.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  attend- 
ed with  all  these  beneficent  efieots.  And  now  let 
us  discard  all  resentment,  all  passions,  all  petty 
jealousies,  all  personal  desires,  all  love  of  place, 
all  hankering  after  the  gilded  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  table  of  power.  Let  us  forget  popular 
fears,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  spring. 
Let  us  go  to  the  limpid  fountain  of  unadulter- 
ated patriotism,  and,  performing  a  solemn  lustra- 
tion, return  divested  of  all  selfish,  sinister,  and 
sordid  impurities,  and  think  alone  of  our  God, 
our  country,  our  consciences,  and  our  glorious 
Union ;  that  Union  without  which  we  shall  be 
torn  into  hostile  fragments  and  sooner  oi'  later 
become  the  victims  of  military  despotism,  or 
foreign  domination. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  an  individual  man? 
An  atom,  almost  invisible  without  a  magnifying 
glass — a  mere  speck  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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immense  universe — not  a  second  in  time,  com- 
pared to  immeasurable,  never-beginning,  and 
never-ending  eternity ;  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
great  deep,  wMcli  evaporates  and  is  borne  off 
by  the  winds ;  a  grain  of  sand,  which  is  soon 
gathered  to  the  dust  from  which  it  sprung. 
Shall  a  being  so  small,  so  petty,  so  fleeting,  so 
evanescent,  oppose  itself  to  the  onward  march 
of  a  great  nation,  to  subsist  for  ages  and  ages  to 
come — oppose  itself  to  that  long  line  of  poster- 
ity which,  issuing  from  our  loins,  will  endure 
during  the  existence  of  the  world?  Forbid  it 
God !  Let  us  look  at  our  country  and  our  cause ; 
elevate  ourselves  to  the  dignity  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested patriots,  wise  and  enlightened  states- 
men, and  save  our  country  from  all  impending 
dangers.  What  if,  in  the  march  of  this  nation 
to  greatness  and  power,  we  should  be  buried 
beneath  the  wheels  that  propel  it  onward.  What 
are  we — what  is  any  man  worth  who  is  not 
ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  when  it  is  necessary  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  allow  me  to  make  a 
short  appeal  to  some  Senators — to  the  whole  of 
the'Senate.  Here  is  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Mason,)  of  whom  I  have  never  been  with- 
out hopes.  I  have  thought  of  the  revolutionary 
blood  of  George  Mason  which  flows  in  his  veins 
— of  the  blood  of  his  own  father — of  his  own 
accomplished  father — my  cherished  friend  for 
many  years.  Can  he,  knowing,  as  I  think  he 
must  know,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  his  own 
State;  can  he,  with  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses of  the  public  sentiment  there,  and  of  the 
high  obligation  cast  upon  him  by  his  noble  an- 
cestry, can  he  hazard  Virginia's  greatest  and 
most  glorious  work — that  work,  at  least,  which 
she,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  State,  contrib- 
uted her  moral  and  political  power  to  erect? 
Can  he  put  at  hazard  this  noble  Union,  with  all 
its  beneficial  effects  and  consequences,  in  the 
pursuit  of  abstractions  and  metaphysical  theo- 
ries— objects  unattainable,  or  worthless,  if  at- 
■  tained — while  that  honor  of  our  own  common 
native  State,  which  I  reverence  and  respect  with 
as  much  devotion  as  he  does,  while  the  honor 
of  that  State,  and  the  honor  of  the  South  are 
preserved  unimpaired  by  this  measure? 

I  appeal,  sir,  to  the  Senators  from  Ehode 
Island  and  from  Delaware;  my  little  friends, 
which  have  stood  by  me,  and  by  which  I  have 
stood,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  political  life ; 
two  glorious  patriotic  little  States,  which,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  breaking  up  of  the  waters  of 
this  Union,  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  com- 
mon deluge,  and  left  without  support.  Will 
they  hazard  that  Union,  which  is  their  strength, 
their  power,  and  their  greatness ! 

Let  such  an  event  as  I  have  alluded  to  occur, 
and  where  will  be  the  sovereign  power  of  Del- 
aware and  Ehode  Island?  If  this  Union  shall 
become  separated,  new  unions,  new  confeder- 
acies will  arise.  And  with  respect  to  this — if 
there  be  any — I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate — before  whose  imagination  is  flitting 
the  idea  of  a  great  Southern  Confederacy  to 


take  possession  of  the  Balize  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  I  say  in  my  place  never !  neiier! 
NEVER  will  we  who  occupy  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  upper  tributaries  con- 
sent that  any  foreign  flag  shall  float  at  the  Ba- 
lize or  upon  the  turrets  of  the  Orescent  city — 
never — never !  I  call  upon  all  the  South.  Sir, 
we  have  had  hard  words — ^bitter  words,  bitter 
thoughts,  unpleasant  feelings  towards  each  oth- 
er in  the  progress  of  this  great  measure.  Let 
us  forget  them.  Let  us  sacrifice  these  feelings. 
Let  us  go  to  the  altar  of  our  country  and  swear, 
as  the  oath  was  taken  of  old,  that  we  wiU 
stand  by  her;  we  will  support  her;  that  we 
will  uphold  her  constitution;  that  we  will 
preserve  her  Union,  and  that  we  will  pass  this 
great,  comprehensive,  and  healing  system  of 
measures,  which  will  hush  all  the  jarring  ele- 
ments, and  bring  peace  and  tranquUIity  to  our 
homes. 

Let  me,  Mr.   President,  in   conclusion,   say 
that  the  most   disastrous  consequences  would 
occur,  in  my  opinion,  were  we  to  go  home,  do- 
ing nothing  to  satisfy  and  tranquillize  the  country 
upon  these  great  questions.     What  will  be  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  what  the  judgment  of 
that  portion  of  mankind  who  are  looking  upon 
the  progress  of  this  scheme  of  self-government 
as  being  that  which  holds  the  highest  hopes 
and  expectations  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind — what   will  their  judgment  be? 
Will  not  all  the  monarchs  of  tifie  Old  World 
pronounce  our  glorious  Republic  a  disgraceful 
failure  ?     What  will  be  the  judgment  of  our  con- 
stituents, when  we  return  to  them  and  they  ask 
us.  How  have  you  left  your  country?   Is  all 
quiet — all  happy — are  all  the  seeds  of  distrac- 
tion or  division  crushed  and  dissipated  ?   And, 
sir,  when  you  come  into  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  when  you  come  to  converse  with  the 
partner  of  your  fortunes,  of  your  happiness 
and  of  your  sorrows,  and  when  in'the  midst  of 
the  common  offspring  of  both  of  you,  she  asks 
you,  "Is  there  any  danger  of  civil  war?    Is 
there  any  danger  of  the  torch  being  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  country?    Have  you  settled 
the  questions  which  you  have  been  so  long  dis- 
cussing and  deliberating  upon  at  Washington? 
Is  all  peace  and  all  quiet?"    What  response, 
Mr.  President,  can  you  make  to  that  wife  of 
your  choice  and  those  children  with  whom  you 
have  been  blessed  by  God?    Will  you  go  home 
and  leave  all  in  disorder  and  confusion,  all  un- 
settled, all  open?    The  contentions  and  agita- 
tions of  the  past  will  be  increased  and  augment- 
ed by  the  agitations  resulting  from  our  neglect 
to  decide  them.    Sir,  we  shall  stand  condemned 
by  all  human  judgment  below,  and  of  that  above 
it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.    We  shall  stand  con- 
demned in  our  own  consciences,  by  our  own 
constituents,  and  by  our  own  country.     The 
measure  may  be  defeated.     I  have  been  aware 
that  its  passage  for  many  days  was  not  absolute- 
ly certain.    From  the  first  to  the  last  I  hoped 
and  believed  it  would  pass,  because  from  the 
first  to  the  last  I  believed  it  was  founded  on 
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the  principles  of  just  and  righteous  concession — 
of  mutual  conciliation.  I  believe  that  it  deals 
unjustly  by  no  part  of  the  Republic;  that  it 
saves  their  honor,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  Congress,  saves  the  interests  of  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country.  But,  sir,  I  have  known 
that  the  decision  of  its  fate  depended  upon  four 
or  five  votes  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  whose  ultimate  judgment  we  could 
not  count  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  with 
absolute  certainty.  Its  fate  is  now  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  and  to  those  five  or 
six  votes  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  may  be 
defeated.  It  is  possible  that,  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  sins  or  transgressions,  the  rod  of 
Providence  may  be  stiU  applied  to  us,  may  be 
still  suspended  over  us.  But,  if  defeated,  it 
will  be  a  triumph  of  ultraism  and  impractica- 
bility— a  triumph  of  a  most  extraordinary  con- 
junction of  extremes ;  a  victory  won  by  aboli- 
tionism ;  a  victory  achieved  by  free-soilism ;  the 
victory  of  discord  and  agitation  over  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
it  may  not,  in  consequence  of  the  inauspicious 
result,  lead  to  the  most  unhappy  and  disastrous 
consequences  to  our  beloved  country.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Baektwbll.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
reply  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  there  were  expressions  used  by  him 
not  a  little  disrespectful  to  a  friend  whom  I 
hold  very  dear,  and  to  the  State  which  I  in  part 
represent,  which  seem  to  me  to  require  some 
notice.  I  believe,  sir,  that  character  does  not 
depend  upon  words ;  it  does  not  live  in  eulogy ; 
it  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  obloquy.  It  rests 
upon  a  higher  and  more  stable  foundation — 
upon  intelligence,  honesty,  disinterestedness,  ac- 
companied with  the  manifested  determination 
to  exercise  these  high  qualities  in  the  best 
mode,  for  the  best  ends.  To  this  test  I  am  will- 
ing to  bring  the  character  of  my  friend ;  one 
with  whom  my  friendship,  commencing  almost 
with  the  cradle,  and  strengthening  through  life, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  terminate  only  with  the  grave. 
I  do  not  intend  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  It 
is  well  for  us  both  that  he  is  no  unknown 
man ;  nor  is  he,  in  this  assembly  or  in  the  other 
House,  without  many  who  know  him  and  ap- 
preciate him.  I  am  very  willing  to  intrust 
the  defence  of  his  character  to  the  judgment  of 
all  who  know  him.  It  is  true  that  his  political 
opinions  differ  very  widfely  from  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  may  be  true  that 
he,  with  many  great  statesmen,  may  beheve 
that  the  "Wilmot  proviso  is  a  grievance  to  be 
resisted  "to  the  utmost  extremity  "  by  those 
whose  rights  it  destroys,  and  whose  honor  it 
degrades.  It  is  true  that  he  may  believe — and 
he  will  not  be  very  singular  in  the  opinion,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  have  heard  and  may 
read  the  able  and  triumphant  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia — that  the 
admission  of  California  will  be  the  passing  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  when  we  here  in  Congress 
give  vitality  to  an  act  otherwise  totally  dead, 


and  by  our  legislation  exclude  slaveholders  from 
that  whole  broad  territory  on  the  Pacific ;  and, 
entertaining  this  opinion,  he  may  have  declared 
that  the  contingency  will  then  have  occurred 
which  will,  in  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  as  expressed  by  their  resolu- 
tions, justify  resistance  as  to  an  intolerable 
aggression.  If  he  does  entertain  and  has  ex- 
pressed such  sentiments,  he  is  not  to  be  held  up 
as  peculiarly  a  disunionist.  Allow  me  to  say,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  I  regret  that  you  have 
brought  it  about;  but  it  is  ti'uethat  this  epithet 
"  disunionist"  is  likely  soon  to  have  very  little 
terror  in  it  in  the  South.  Words  do  not  make 
things.  Eebel  was  designed  as  a  very  odious 
term  when  applied  by  those  who  would  have 
trampled  upon  the  lights  of  our  ancestors,  but 
I  believe  that  the  expression  became  not  an  un- 
grateful one  to  the  ears  of  those  who  resisted 
them.  It  was  not  the  lowest  term  of  abuse  to 
call  those  who  were  conscious  that  they  were 
struggling  against  oppression ;  and  let  me  assure 
gentlemen  that  the  disunionist  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing at  the  South  the  meaning  which  rebel  took 
when  it  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Warren  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  illustrated  by  the  gallantry 
of  Jaspar  at  Port  Moultrie. 

As  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  I  do  not,  as 
I  need  not,  defend  her  by  words.  I  have  said 
that  the  character  of  an  individual  does  not  live 
in  words  or  die  from  obloquy.  Much  more 
strongly  may  this  be  said  of  a  State.  South  Car- 
olina has  a  history  for  the  past  and  a  character 
for  the  present.  To  that  history  and  that  char- 
acter I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  her,  to  re- 
pel any  reproach  which  may  be  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  her.  Allow  me  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  whilst  I  listened,  a  few  days  since, 
with  a  high  admiration  to  the  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(now  no  longer  in  his  place)  pronounced  upon 
his  own  State ;  whilst  I  freely  accorded  to  her 
the  honor  which  he  attributed,  it  did  not  seem 
to  me,  sir,  that  he  had  selected  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  her  character  as  the  subject  of  his  eu- 
logium.  He  spoke  of  her  attachment  to  this 
Union  as  the  highest  subject  of  his  commenda- 
tion, but  he  had  previously  and  very  pointedly 
alluded  to  motives,  not  addressed  to  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  of  mankind,  which  might 
justly  render  this  Union  very  dear  to  her.  Sir, 
I  prefer  to  honor  Massachusetts  for  the  devo- 
tion which,  in  times  past,  she  has  exhibited  for 
freedom,  and  which  I  doubt  not  still  animates 
her,  because  I  believe  that,  as  in  former  days, 
she  justified  the  proud  motto  with  which  she 
emblazoned  her  escutcheon.  So  should  any,  in 
future  time,  invade  her  rights,  or  disturb  her 
peaceful  liberty,  she  would  again  with  the  sword 
maintain  the  heritage  sought  and  gained  by  it. 
To  this  criterion  I  willingly  commit  my  native 
State ;  by  this  standard  do  I  desire  that  she  may 
be  ever  judged.  Small  she  may  be,  and  weak 
in  numbers,  but  it  is  not  by  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, or  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that  a  State 
is  to  be  measured.    Kather  by  the  spirit  of  its 
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people — a  spirit  which  prepares  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberty  to  live  with  her  or 
die  for  her.  I  will  not  speak  of  my  devotion 
to  South  Carolina : 

"I  would  rather  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel 
Than  prove  it  in  her  griei^,  which  might  not  yield  to  any 
cares  of  mine." 

But  this  I  may  claim,  in  common  with  all  her 
sons,  in  the  hour  of  her  peril,  to  be  found  at  her 
side,  to  sustain  or  perish  with  her. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  I  said  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ehett,  for 
I  might  as  well  name  him.  I  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  have  some  respect  for  him.  But, 
if  he  pronounced  the  sentiment  attributed  to 
him  of  raising  the  standard  of  disunion  and  of 
resistance  to  the  common  Government,  what- 
ever he  has  been,  if  he  foUows  up  that  decla- 
ration by  corresponding  overt  acts,  he  will  be  a 
traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  a 
traitor.  [Great  applause  in  the  galleries,  with 
difficulty  suppressed  by  the  Ohair.] 

The  Peesident.  The  Ohair  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  ordering  the  gallery  to  be  clear- 
ed if  there  is  again  the  slightest  interruption. 
He  has  once  already  given  warning  that  he  is 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  order.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  is  not  a  theatre. 

Mr.  Clay  resumed.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  pain  and  regret  a  confirmation  of  the 
remark  I  made,  that  the  sentiment  of  disunion 
is  becoming  familiar.  I  hope  it  is  confined  to 
South  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  as  my  duty  what 
the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  regard  as  his. 
If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  banner  of 
resistance  unjustly,  I  never  will  fight  under  that 
banner.  I  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
whole  Union* — a  subordinate  one  to  my  own 
State.  When  my  State  is  right — when  it  has  a 
cause  for  resistance — when  tyranny,  and  wrong, 
and  oppression  insufferable  arise — I  wiU  then 
share  her  fortunes ;  but  if  she  summons  me  to 
the  battle-field,  or  to  support  her  in  any  cause 
which  is  unjust  against  the  Union,  never,  never 
will  I  engage  with  her  in  such  a  cause. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  but  a  moment.  As  the' 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  taken  issue  with  me 
on  a  point  of  history,  I  want  to  give  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  truth  of  the  case.  He  says 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  very  beneficial 
measure.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  it 
was  or  not ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  history, 
though  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time,  when  the  New 
England  States  were  of  considerably  more  rela- 
tive and  numerical  importance  than  they  are 
now,  the  history  of  those  men  who  went  for  the 
Missouri  compromise  has  been  a  warning  from 
that  day  to  this  to  northern  men  who  come  here 
on  the  floor  of  congress  to  surrender  northern 
right  to  propitiate  power.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Davis,) 
will  tell  you  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
and  talented  of  the  public  men  in  the  State, 
who  went  for  that  measure,  have  never  recov- 
ered from  the  odium  with  which  they  were 


overwhelmed  from  that  day.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Khode  Island  could  stand  up  and  show 
that  they  have  living  monuments  of  public  y 
odium  in  the  persons  of  northern  represent- 
atives who  went  for  that  measure  in  that  State. 
I  know  it  was  so  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  I  be- 
lieve in  that  part  of  the  country  there  was  but 
one  solitary  instance  of  a  northern  statesman 
that  had  vitality  and  elasticity  enough  to  reju- 
venize  himself  from  the  obloquy  with  which 
that  measure  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  was  an 
individual  well  known  to  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Clay.  One  or  two  words  in  reply  to 
the  honorable  Senator.  He  has  confounded 
two  very  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  I  spoke  first  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise ;  and  I  think  I  know  the  names  much 
better  than  the  Senator  does,  though  there 
were  not  a  great  many — not  above  ten  or 
twelve  from  the  free  States — who  voted  with 
us  for  that  compromise.  I  knew  at  that  time 
every  one  of  them,  and  I  preserve  the  most 
friendly  recollection  of  them  at  this  moment. 
If  the  Senator  says  they  were  all  sacrificed, 
I  am  sure  he  is  mistaken.  I  remember  the 
names  of  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pittsburg ;  Henry 
Storrs,  of  Whitestown,  near  Utiea,  New  York ; 
Judge  Ford ;  Henry  Shaw,  formerly  of  Lanes- 
boro',  who,  although  he  did  not  return  to  Con- 
gress, went  to  the  Legislature  of  His  own  State 
whenever  he  chose,  and  was  one  of  its  honored 
influential  members  long  after  the  passage  of 
the  compromise.  I  cannot  recollect  them 
aU  at  this  time.  But  as  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  some  of  the  other  States,  we  got  very  few 
supporters  from  them.  I  believe  Governor 
Tomlinson  was  one  who  favored  it  at  heart ; 
and  Mr.  Foot  voted  for  it,  and  was  here  long 
after  that.  I  am  sure,  if  you  were  to  look  over 
the  list  of  northern  members  who  voted  for 
the  Missouri  compromise,  you  would  find  that 
a  majority  of  them  were  sustained. 

Sir,  Mr.  Monroe  was  in  ofiice  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  I 
do  not  believe  one  word  of  any  man  getting 
into  ofiBce  in  consequence  of,  or  as  a  price  for, 
his  vote  upon  that  occasion — I  care  not  whence 
the  charge  may  come.  I  know  most  of  the 
men ;  and  if  I  had  been  aware  of  the  Senator's 
intention  to  go  over  again  the  list  of  northern 
men  who  voted  for  that  compromise,  I  would 
have  fortified  my  own  recollection  by  a  resort 
to  the  Journals  of  the  House.  Henry  Baldwin 
got  no  oflSce ;  Henry  Storrs  got  none ;  Henry 
Shaw  got  none ;  Judge  Ford  got  none ;  and  I 
suppose  they  constitute  about  half  the  north- 
ern vote  for  that  measure.  Mr.  Foot  got  no 
office.  Mr.  Holmes  got  none  from  the  General 
Government  until  long  after,  when  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  after,  when  Mr.  Adams  was  in 
power,  he  may  have  got  an  office.  Here,  then, 
we  have  six  or  eight  out  of  the  number 
who  got  no  office ;  and  when  Mr.  Livermore, 
or  anybody  else,  ventures  to  make  a  charge 
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against  the  memory  of  that  virtuous  patriot, 
Monroe,  and  hold  out  the  idea  that  offices 
■were  distributed  as  a  reward  for  the  votes 
given,  let  him  specify  the  men  aud  the  offices. 
I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  it.  It  is  a  mis- 
take. I  dare  say  the  Senator  believes  what  he 
has  stated ;  but  his  informer  is  mistaken. 

Sir,  really  these  little  posthumous  debates, 
after  one  has  become  exhausted  by  the  main 
battle  of  the  day,  are  very  unpleasant.  But 
I  stand  up  here  for  this  measure,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  deal  in  declamation.  I 
ask  him  what  right  is  sacrificed  by  the  Forth  in 
this  measure !  Let  him  tell  me  if  the  North 
does  not  get  almost  every  thing,  and  the  South 
nothing  but  her  honor — her  exemption  from 
usurped  authority  to  the  Texas  land  which  I 
have  mentioned,  together  with  the  fugitive 
slave  proposition,  and  an  exemption  from  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  do  not  want  general  broad- 
cast declamation,  but  specifications.  Let  us 
meet  them  like  men,  point  upon  point,  argu- 
ment upon  argument.  Show  us  the  power 
here  to  which  northern  sacrifice  is  made. 
Show  what  sacrifices,  wTiat  is  sacrificed  by  the 
North  in  this  biU.    That  is  what  I  want.* 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
^ATTJBDAT,  July  27. 
Death  of  Hon.  Daniel  Putnam  King. 
Mr.  EooKWELL  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  members  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Massachusetts,  I  rise  to  announce 
the  death  of  our  colleague,  the  Hon.  Daniel 
PuTNAii  King,  who  represented  in  this  House 
the  second  congressional  district  of  that  State; 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Danvers,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
last.     He  left  this  city  on  the  10th  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  family,  and  attend- 
ing some  indispensable  business  arrangements. 
His  vi«it  to  his  home  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 


*  This  reference  to  tlio  trath  of  history  in  relation  to  the 
Missouri  Coijipromise  comes  here  with  a  fulness  and  par- 
ticularity which  arc  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  under  circum- 
stances to  claim  for  ittho  most  absolute  verity.  The  person 
who  speaks  is  Mr.  Clay,  the  great  champion  of  the  measure ; 
and  he  speaks  under  circumstances  to  take  on  himself  the 
full  responsibility  of  what  ho  says.  It  was  thirty  years 
after  the  event,  and  after  it  had  given  peace  and  quiet  to  a 
distracted  country.  Now  he  saw  the  country  going  into 
the  same  distraction ;  disunion  threatened ;  and  a  seeming 
breaking  up  of  the  Government  in  the  death  of  great  men. 
One  who  had  been  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  had 
just  died,  and  died  at  his  post.  Another  who  had  just  been 
elected  President  had  also  died,  and  died  at  his  post.  Those 
who  were  still  acting  their  parts  were  verging  toward  the 
termination  of  their  public  and  natural  lives.  Every  thing 
combined  to  give  solemnity,  and  the  seal  of  truth,  to  all 
they  said.  In  these  awful  and  impressive  circumstances, 
Clay  renews  his  testimony  to  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a 
Southern  Measure,  of  thirty  years' duration,  and  he  adheres 
to  it  OS  the  crowning  principle  in  the  measures  of  1850. 


hastened  by  a  slight  temporary  indisposition, 
of  which  he  had  several  times  spoken,  which 
however  occasioned  no  alarm.  It  seems,  that 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  acute  and  distressing  disease  which 
so  speedily  terminated  his  life.  He  met  his 
death  as  he  wished  to  meet  it,  when  his  time 
had  come,  in  the  bosom  of  his  aifectionate  fam- 
ily, with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  love,  to  solace  his  dying  hour,  and 
hear  his  last  earthly  words. 

Mr.  King  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  the  year  1823.  His  classical  and  scien- 
tific studies,  however,  were  not  discontinued  at 
the  termination  of  his  collegiate  course.  With- 
out pursuing  any  particular  profession,  he  be- 
came a  ripe  and  sound  general  scholar.  De- 
voted principally  to  Agricultural  pursuits,  for 
which  he  cherished  an  enthusiastic  regard,  his 
easy  fortune  gave  him  leisure  for  varied  and 
rich  intellectual  acquirements.  Such  a  man, 
ia  so  intelligent  a  community  as  that  in  which 
he  lived  could  hardly  avoid  public  employ- 
ments and  distinction.  He  first  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  native  State  in 
1836,  where^he  served  with  reputation  during 
tliat  and  the  succeeding  year.  In  1838,  he  first 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  that  State.  In 
184:0  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  in  a  time  of  high  party 
excitement.  In  1843  he  was  again  a  member  of 
tlie  popular  branch  of  that  Legislature,  and 
was  chosen  the  Speaker,  under  circumstances 
highly  honorable  to  his  character.  He  dis- 
charged tlie  duties  of  that  office  in  a  House 
almost  equally  divided  in  political  sentiment, 
with  the  general  favor.  In  June,  1843,  while 
holding  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  twenty-eighth  Congress,  in  which  he 
took  his  seat  in  December  of  that  year.  He 
has  been,  by  the  unsolicited  sufflrages  of  the 
same  constituency,  three  times  re-elected. 
This  is  the  fourth  Congress  to  which  he  has 
been  elected,  and  the  seventh  year  of  his 
service  upon  this  floor.  In  eacli  of  these  situ- 
ations, his  course  has  been  marked  by  an  un- 
assuming, industrious,  conscientious  discharge 
of  every  duty. 

Upon  that  portion  of  the  legislation  of  his 
State,  which  has  been  manifested  in  behalf  of 
-the  sufiering  and  the  unfortunate,  his  influence 
has  been  repeatedly  and  efi'ectually  exerted. 
He  was  for  five  years  an  active  and  diligent 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital;  and  contributed  while  in 
the  Legislature  to  the  enlargement  and  extend- 
ed usefulness  of  that  institution.  Highly  dis- 
tinguished as  he  had  been  in  Massachusetts, 
other  paths  of  usefulness  would  there  have 
been  opened  before  him,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  and  other  honorable  distinctions  await- 
ed Mm. 

Of  his  character  and  conduct  in  this  House, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  speak.    In 
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your  hearing,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  older  members 
of  this  House,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  no 
member  has  more  constantly  and  faithfully 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  public  ser- 
vice than  my  deceased  colleague.  He  was 
daily,  hourly,  almost  continually  in  his  seat, 
with  a  clear  and  constant  understanding  of  the 
business  under  consideration.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  upon  the  various  committees  upon 
which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  been  alike  In- 
dustrious and  exemplary.  In  attending  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  which  were  man- 
ifold, as  his  district  was  a  highly  commercial 
one,  his  diligence  could  not  be  exceeded.  He 
acted  and  voted  always ;  he  spoke  seldom. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  was 
without  reproach ;  nay,  more,  his  life  was  an 
active  blessing  to  all  around  him.  It  was  made 
such  by  the  religious  principle  which  was  the 
living  spring  of  all  his  conduct.  He  was  an 
humble,  active,  devoted  Christian.  No  pres- 
sure of  public  duty,  no  desire  for  ease  or  relax- 
ation, induced  him,  to  neglect  the  religious 
duties  which  he  deemed  as  essential  and  proper 
here  as  at  home ;  or  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  If  to  a  stranger 
ear  this  seems  the  language  of  eulogy,  I  can 
only  say,  I  cannot  change  it,  for  it  is  the  sim- 
ple truth. 

Mr.  Speakei',  the  power-  of  death,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  during  the  present  session 
exhibited  in  the  other  Chamber  of  Congress, 
and  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  has  now  for  the 
first  time  manifested  itself  here.  Although 
our  departed  friend  had  not  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, he  had  never  before,  I  believe,  suffered 
any  severe  sickness.  He  was  perhaps  as  little 
likely  as  any  man  among  us  to  become  the 
victim  of  disease.  The  plain  language  of  so 
sudden  an  end,  of  such  a  life,  is,  "  Be  ye 
also  ready." 

Sir,  when  the  resolutions  which  I  am  about 
to  propose  shall  have  been  adopted,  the  great 
tide  of  public  events  will  obliterate  here  the 
memoi-y  of  my  friend.  His  name  will  be 
stricken  from  the  roll,  and  will  pass  from 
recollection  here.  But  in  the  circle  of  his  par- 
ticular acquaintances,  by  those  of  us  who  have 
shared  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  his 
memory  will  be  borne  with  us  to  the  gates 
through  which  his  gentle  and  noble  spirit  has 
just  passed.  And,  in  that  district  which  he 
so  faithfully  represented,  and  of  which  he 
always  spoke  with  such  tender  and  proud 
regard,  there  will  be~  a  future  of  sincer  emourn- 
ing,  for  the  loss  of  a  private  friend  and  a  pub- 
lic benefactor. 

I  move,  sir,  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  ttie  Hon. 
Daniel  P.  King,  a  member  of  this  House,  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence  in  that  State  on  Thursday  last. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  and  officers 


of  this  House  will  wear  the  usual  badges  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  direct- 
ed to  communicate  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  also  directed  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  ;  and  that,  as  a  further  testimony  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  this 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  WiNTHEOP.  If  mere  custom  had  pre- 
vailed on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
have  fallen  to  me,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Delegation  in  this  Hall,  to  per- 
form the  sad  duty,  which  has  been  so  faithfully 
and  feelingly  discharged  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that, 
in  yielding  as  I  readily  have  done,  to  the  claims 
of  a  more  intimate  association  and  immediate 
companionship  with  the  excellent  person  whose 
death  has  been  announced  to  us,  I  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  deepest  regret  for  his 
loss,  or  in  the  most  sincere  respect  for  his 
memory. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected 
with  Mr.  King  for  many  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  our  own  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  be 
with  him  here,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
seven  years'  service  as  a  member  of  this  House ; 
and  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  rarely  met 
with  a  juster  or  worthier  man,  or  with  one 
more  scrupulously  faithful  to  every  obligation 
to  his  neighbor,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

His  devotion  as  a  public  servant,  his  integ- 
rity as  a  private  citizen,  and  the  high  moral 
and  religious  character  which  he  sustained  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  had  endeared  him  not 
merely  to  his  immediate  constituents,  but  to 
the  whole  people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  there 
is  no  one  who  was  more  likely  to  have  re- 
ceived at  their  hands,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
reward  of  his  honorable  ambition,  in  the  high- 
est honors  of  his  native  State. 

Though  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an 
education,  which  would  have  fitted  him  for  en- 
tering upon  either  of  what  are  commonly  called 
(he  learned  professions,  his  tastes  had  led  him 
to  Agricultural  pursuits.  He  prided  himself, 
as  any  one  may  well  pride  himself,  on  being  a 
good  Farmer;  and  the  farmers  of  his  neigh- 
borhood were  justly  proud  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  observing,  and  scientific  of 
their  number. 

We  may  well  count  it,  sir,  among  the  con- 
solations of  this  hour,  that  he  was  permitted 
by  a  kind  Providence,  after  so  long  a  detention 
amid  these  scenes  of  strife,  to  revisit  his  native 
fields,  to  die  beneath  his  own  roof,  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  friends,  and  to  lie  down  at 
last  beneath  the  soil  which-he  had  adorned  with 
his  hand,  and  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

In  the  beautiful  village  in  which  he  lived, 
and  which  is  now  the  scene  of  so  much  un- 
aflected  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  sod  wiU  he  kept  greener  than  that 
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■which  covers  his  ashes,  and  that  his  naino  will 
long  be  sadly  but  fondly  associated  with  "  the 
Flower  of  Essex." 

Mr.  Chakdleb.  I  have  waited  till  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  should 
have  given  expression  to  the  feeling  which  the 
death  of  their  colleague  (and  such  a  colleague) 
must  natarally  inspire.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  anticipate  their  lamen- 
tation, or  to  break  the  chain  of  communication 
by  which  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  of  eulogy  had  utterance.  It  must 
be  that  these  home-companions  of  the  deceased 
have  deeper  griefs  than  the  comparative  stran- 
ger, and  I  am  not  one  who  would  invade  the 
holy  rights  of  sorrow.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  injustice  to  our  late  fellow- 
member — to  the  claim  which  his  abundant 
virtues  had  upon  the  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  in  any  way  associated — to  imagine  that 
the  aflaictive  rod  of  Providence  had  not  reach- 
ed beyond  the  State  of  which  the  deceased  was 
one  of  the  Eepresentatives  in  this  House. 

"Wherever  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Kino  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  he  made  a  friend  ;  and 
though  he  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarged  social 
intercourse  yet  the  public  positions  to  which 
he  was  called,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  all  the  duties  connected  with  these 
trusts,  extended  his  connections  and  multiplied 
the  number  <5f  those  who  admired  his  character 
and  rejoiced  in  his  distinction.  And  that  cir- 
cumstance, sir,  has  bowed  a  thousand  hearts  to 
the  blow  which  Providence  has  inflicted  in  the 
death  of  our  lamented  friend.  On  that  ground, 
sir,  I  speak,  not  for  myself  alone,  nor  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  this  House  with  any  expres- 
sion of  my  proper  sorrows ;  but  in  this  solemn 
moment,  when  the  eyes  of  the  House  are 
turned  towards  the  seat  now  left  vacant,  to  say 
that  the  associates — the  household  companions 
— the  members  of  the  mess  of  which  Mr.  King 
formed  a  part — ^have  a  pecuhar  grief  in  the 
deprivation  which  his  death  has  brought.  We 
had  found  him,  sir,  accomplished  in  all  the 
riches  of  classic  study,  and  able  to  command, 
for  the  delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  treas- 
ures of  science  and  the  arts,  while  his  attain- 
ments, and  the  profitable  use  to  which  he 
could  apply  them,  were  exhibited  with  a 
modesty  that  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
miration which  such  attainments  and  such  a 
use  of  them  naturally  excited. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  announced  to 
this  House  the  fearful  intelligence  upon  which 
we  are  now  acting,  and  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  followed  him,  took  occasion  to  say, 
that  Mr.  King,  though  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  high  collegiate  education,  declined  pro- 
fessional pursuits  that  he  might  indulge  in  his 
tasto  for  Agriculture ;  and  it  was  with  his 
landed  estate  as  with  his  mental  gifts,  it  was 
not  the  bare  possession  that  he  prized,  but  the 
improvement ;  nothing  with  him  remained  un- 
productive— the  wide-spread  farm,  the  well- 
stored  intellect,  and  the  treasures  of  domestic 
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afibotion,  year  by  year  augmented  in  beauty 
and  usefulness,  by  well-directed  skill  and  care- 
ful cultivation. 

Mr.  King,  sir,  was  a  gentleman — a  gentle- 
man of  that  school  which  teaches  self-abnega- 
tion when  the  feelings  and  views  of  others  are 
concerned.  The  apparent  difiideuce  of  his 
manners  for  a  moment  concealed  the  merit 
which  lay  beneath,  but  the  solid,  substantial 
qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  full  cultivation 
of  his  intellect,  combined,  with  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  to 
insure  in  a  little  time  the  respect  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  associates. 

Mr.  King,  sir,  was  a  christian.  The  virtues 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  owed  their 
greatest  attraction  to  the  christian  spirit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  in  which  they  were 
exhibited.  He  was  kind  and  forbearing ; 
watchful  over  his  own  words  and  manners; 
and  ever  prompt  to  aid,  by  all  appropriate 
means,  those  whose  condition  appealed  to  his 
superior  attainments  or  larger  possessions. 
And  the  bland  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
blended  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  meekness 
and  purity  of  the  christian.  And  if  I  were 
called  on  to  present,  from  public  life,  the  true 
exemplification  of  the  christian  gentleman,  I 
know  of  no  character  that  would  more  beauti- 
fully illustrate  the  idea  and  supply  the  model 
than  that  of  Daniel  P.  King. 

The  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts sustains  in  the  death  of  such  a  son  and 
such  a  Representative,  has  been  eloquently  set 
forth  by  some  of  those  who  shared  with  him  the 
honor  .of  that  representation,  and  who  shared 
among  themselves  the  delight  of  his  association. 

The  terrible  affliction  that  has  made  desolate 
the  home  of  those  that  gathered  into  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  the  deceased,  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  arm  upon  which  filial  reverence 
leaned  with  much  confidence  is  palsied  by 
death — the  heart,  which  the  purest  aflTections 
shared,  has  ceased  to  beat ;  and  sorrow  that 
springs  from  such  a  visitation,  is  too  sanctified 
for  us  to  disturb — the  expression  of  sympathy 
itself  might  be  an  intrusion. 

We  have  lost  from  our  midst,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  who  did  honor  to  his  association — he  is 
the  first  indeed  that  has  fallen  among  us,  but 
we  cannot  conceal  the  monitory  fact,  that  he 
has  been  swept  away  by  a  disease  that  is  prev- 
alent around  us,  and  among  us,  and  yesterday, 
when  the  news  of  the  death  of  our  late  co- 
laborer  reached  this  House,  some  of  us  who 
speak,  and  many  who  listen,  were  startled,  not 
only  with  the  painful  inteUigenco,  but  with  the 
consciousness  of  bending  beneath  the  very 
disease  which  has  deprived  our  House  of  so 
useful  a  member,  and  the  nation  of  so  faithful 
a  servant.  May  we  not  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hand  of  afilictive  Providence  thus  visi- 
ble among  us,  will  direct  us  to  a  more  faithful 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  us ; 
and  that  while  we  pause  to  do  lienor  to  the 
memory  of  so  good  a  man,  we  shall  resolve  to 
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dedicate  our  services  more  effectually  to  the  na- 
tion, and  in  our  grief  to  bury  our  passions,  our 
pride,  and  our  selfishness. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will 
cease  to  trespass  on  the  patience,  or  to  tax  the 
courtesy  of  this  House.  One  word  more,  and 
I  win  unite  with  you  and  my  brother  mem- 
bers, in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions  which 
give  expression  to  our  feelings  on  this  painful 
bereavement,  and  then  we  will  separate,  that 
we  may,  in  silence  and  solitude,  extract  from 
this  Providence,  the  benefits  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  conferring  by  a  right  use. 

There  are  few  in  this  Hall,  I  imagine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  had  not  some  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  deceased ;  and  none,  I  venture 
to  say,  who  had  not  a  respect  for  him  just  in 
proportion  to  that  knowledge.  I  confess  that, 
though  older  than  he,  I  had  learned  to  love 
the  man  for  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter, to  admire  him  for  his  social  virtues, 
and  to  respect  him  for  his  enviable  attain- 
ments. The  friendship  which  was  consequent 
upon  intercourse,  was  a  prize  which  made  life 
delightful,  and  the  pain  consequent  upon  his 
unexpected  death  deprives  the  grief  of  utter- 
ance. I  was  proud  of  his  friendship  as  I  was 
covetous  of  his  intercouse.  He  was  kind  in 
granting  both  to  me  ; 

"  But  greater  gifts  were  his — a  happier  doom, 
A  brighter  genius,  and  a  purer  heart ; 
A  fate  more  envied,  and  an  earlier  tomb." 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
And  the  House  accordingly  adjourned. 


IN  SENATE. 

Satuedat,  July  27. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  the 
credentials  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewisra,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Oobwin.  Mr.  Ewing,  having 
been  duly  qualified,  took  his  seat. 

Death  of  Ron.  Daniel  P.  King. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Clerk,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  proceedings  had  thereon. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  listening  to  the  painful  intelligence 
which  has  been  announced  to  us  by  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
give  utterance  to  feelings  in  which  I  am  sure 
many  will  sympathize.  The  grave  should 
not  close  over  the  remains  of  a  co-laborer  so 
pure  in  heart,  and  so  upright  in  purpose,  with- 
out some  expression  of  our  sense  of  his  merit 
— of  our  regret  at  his  decease — of  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  surviving  friends. 

I  have  known  Mr.  King  for  many  years ; 
and,  without  entering  into  the  details  of  a  life 
usefully  and  honorably  spent,  I  may  observe 


that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
in  his  native  State ;  but,  unlike  most  persons 
who  go  through  that  course  of  education, 
instead  of  engaging  in  professional  pursuits,  he 
devoted  himself  to  Agriculture.  In  this  em- 
ployment upon  his  own  estate  in  Danvers,  he 
will  he  long  remembered  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  business,  and  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  useful  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
husbandry. 

His  character  and  intelligence  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  business  of 
his  life,  combined  to  recommend  him  for  places 
of  public  trust  and  confidence.  His  townsmen 
frequently  solicited  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  Comifconwealth,  and  he 
was  once  chosen  to  preside  over  the  House  as 
its  Speaker.  He  was  also  elected  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex  one  of  her  Senators,  and  was, 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate,  made  its  pre- 
siding officer.  In  these  stations  he  acquitted 
himself  in  a  manner  so  creditable,  that  in  a  dis- 
trict distinguished  for  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
other  intellectual  accomplishments,  he  was  se- 
lected as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  had, 
when  brought  to  his  untimely  end,  entered  upon 
a  fourth  period  of  service.  Honored  as  he  had 
been  with  many  and  repeated  marks  of  confi- 
dence by  those  who  knew  best  his  worth,  still  his 
rural  pursuits  had  stronger  charms  than  public, 
life,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  leave  these 
chambers  at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  his  farm  and  his  home. 

Mr.  President,  death  has  disappointed  these 
anticipations.  He  who  was  with  us,  uniting  in 
our  counsels  only  a  few  days  ago,  has  left  a 
seat  vacant  and  gone  to  his  account. 

While  we  wore  gathering  round  the  bier  of 
that  great  and  good  man  of  whose  counsels  we 
have  been  recently  bereaved,  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  suspension  of  busi- 
ness to  visit  his  family.  While  at  his  home, 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  he 
was  seized  with  the'  disease  which  terminated 
his  life. 

Many  greater  men  have  died,  but  few  better 
— few  whose  virtues  shine  more  conspicuously 
— whose  patriotism  was  warmer,  or  whose  pure, 
unblemished  character  entitled  them  more 
emphatically  to  be  called  good  men. 

Mr.  D.  concluded  by  offering  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  a  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
directed  to  communicate  a  copy  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  Tliat,  as  a  further  token  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

And  the  Senate  adjourned. 
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Tttesday,  July  30. 

Mr.  Dayis,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  the 
credentials  of  the  Hon.  Kobeet  0.  Wintheop, 
appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the 
honorable  Daniel  Webster,  which  were  read, 
and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  having  been 
administered  to  Mr.  Wintheop,  he  took  his 
seat. 


Wednesday,  July  31. 

Admission  of  California — The   Compromise 
Bill 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  to  establish  Territorial  Govern- 
ments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making 
proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her 
western  and  northern  boundaries. 

The  pending  question  was  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Noe- 
Eis,)  to  strike  out  of  the  tenth  section  the 
words  "  nor  establishing  nor  prohibiting  Afri- 
can slavery." 

A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  Baldwin,  Ewraa,  and  Mason  took 
part. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  result 
was: 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Clarke,  Clay,  Cooper,  Dayton, 
Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hamlin,  Jones,  Mangum,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps, 
Pratt,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  'Sturgeon, 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  and  Winthrop — 32. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs, 
Ewing,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearoe,  Eusk, 
Soul6,  Turney,  Whitcomb,  and  Yulee — 19. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading ;  yeas  32,  nays  18. 
And  the  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Feidat,  August  2. 
The  Compromise  Bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  to  establish  Territorial  Govern- 
ments for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making 
proposals  to  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  her 
western  and  northern  boundaries. 

The  bill  as  amended  came  up  on  its  third 
reading,  and  it  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Dotjolas,  the  title  of  the 
bill  was  changed  to,  "  A  bill  to  establish  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government  for  the  Territory  of  Utah." 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Monday,  August  5. 
Hew  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Mr.  Peaeoe,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  introduce  the  following  biU : 

A  Bill  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  northern  and  western  bounda- 
ries, the  relinquishment  by  said  State  of  all  terri- 
tory claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries, 
and  of  all  her  claims  upon  the  United  States. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  first  time — 
Mr.  Peaeoe  asked  for  its  second  reading,  and 
he  addressed  the  Senate  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  in  explanation  of  his  plan. 

The  bill  was  (then  read  a  second  time,  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  was  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  August  7. 
Mnal  Vote  on  the  Boundary  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Peaeoe.  I  ask  that  the  bill  may  now 
have  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Yulee.  Do  I  understand  the  Chair  that 
it  is  in  order  for  the  bill  to  have  more  than  one 
reading  the  same  day  ? 

The  Peesident.  It  is  not  in  order  to  read  it 
more  than  once  on  the  same  day  if  objected  to. 
This  bill  was  read  two  separate  times  a  week 
ago,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Yulee.  But  has  it  been  engrossed  since 
it  was  amended? 

Mr.  Badgee.     The  bill  is  engrossed. 

Mr.  Yulee.  The  question  on  engrossment 
is  one  question,  and  I  supposed  that  the  bill 
would  come  up  the  next  day  for  its  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  Beeeien.  I  understand  the  rule  to  be, 
that  tiae  bill  must  be  read  three  times  on  two 
separate  days.  This  bill  has  been  read  twice 
before,  and  if  it  is  engrossed  it  Can  certainly  be 
put  upon  its  passage  now. 

The  Peesident.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  propriety  of  the  order  of  proceeding. 
The  bin  has  been  read  twice  on  a  previous  day, 
has  been  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and,  being 
engrossed,  it  is  now  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  its  third  reading.  The  Senate  can  post- 
pone it  until  to-morrow  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Yulee.  I'  merely  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
very  far  from  having  a  fuU  Senate.  The  last 
vote  was  but  27  to  24. 

Mr.  Badgee.    The  absentees  have  paired  ofi!. 

Mr.  Yulee.     How  do  you  know  ? 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  the 
question  was  stated,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass  ?  " 

Mr.  Beadbuet  called  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered,  and  were  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Cass,  Clarke,  Clemens,  Cooper,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Felch,  Foote,  Greene,  Houston,  King, 
Norris,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Kusk,  Shields,  Smith,  Spru- 
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ance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop. — 
80. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Baldwin,  Barnwell, 
Benton,  Butler,  Chase,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Ewing,  Hale,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Seward,  SouU,  Turney,  Underwood,  Upham, 
Walker,  and  Yulee — 20. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  is  as  follows : 
A  Bill  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries, 
the  relinquishment  by  said  State  of  all  territory 
claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries,  and 
of  all  her  claims  upon  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted^  <i:c.,  That  the  following  propositions 
shall  be  and  the  same  hereby  are  offered   to   the 
State  of  Texas,  which,  when  agreed  to  by  the  said 
State,  in  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
shall  be  biuding   and   obligatory  upon  the   United 
States  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Texas.     Provided, 
That  the   said  agreement  by  the  said  General  As- 
sembly shall  be  given  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1850. 

First.  The  State  of  Texas  will  agree  that  her 
boundary  on  the  north  shall  commence  at  the  point 
at  which  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  degrees  west 
from  Greenwich  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  shall  run  from  said  point  due  west  to  the  merid- 
ian of  one  hundred  and  three  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich ;  thence  her  boundary  shall  run  due 
south  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
thence  on  the  said  parallel  of  thirty-two  degrees  of 
north  latitude  to  Kio  Bravo  del  Norte  ;  and  thence 
with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Second.  The  State  of  Texas  cedes  to  the  United 
States  all  her  claim  to  territory  exterior  to  the  limits 
and  boundaries  which  she  agrees  to  establish  by 
the  first  article  of  this  agreement. 

Third.  The  State  of  Texas  relinquishes  all  claim 
upon  the  Unitbd  States  for  liability  for  the  debts  of 
Texas,  and  for  compensation  or  indemnity  for  the 
surrender  to  the  United  States  of  her  ships,  forts, 
arsenals,  custom-houses,  custom-house  revenue, 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  public  buildings, 
with  their  sites,  Vhich  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  in  consideration  of 
said  establishment  of  boundaries,  cession  of  claim 
to  territory,  and  relinquishment  of  claims,  will  pay 
to  the  State  of  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  in  a  stock  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the 
interest  payable  half-yearly  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Immediately  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  furnished  with  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Texas  accepting  these  propositions,  he  shall 
cause  the  stock  to  be  issued  in  favor  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  as  provided  for  in  the  fourth  article  of 
agreement.  Provided,  That  not  more  than  five 
millions  of  said  stock  shall  be  issued  until  the  cred- 
itors of  the  State  holding  bonds  and  other  certifi- 
cates of  stock  of  Texas  for  which  duties  on  imports 
were  specially  pledged,  shall  first  file  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  releases  of  all  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  said  bonds 
or  certificates,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  also. 


That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  or  qualify  any  thing  contained  in  the  third 
article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved 
March  1,  1845,  either  as  regards  the  number  of 
States  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  the  State 
of  Texas,  or  otherwise. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Monday,  August  12. 
Admission  of  California. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union. 

The  pending  question  was  stated  to  be  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Clemens,  Houston, 
Baenwell,  Ewing,  Beeeien,  Cass,  Atchison, 
FooTE,  and  others,  took  part. 

The  Pebsident.  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ewing  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  were  as 
follows : 

Teas.  —  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Douglas,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene,  Hale,  Ham- 
lin, Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Underwood, 
Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop 
—34. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
ler, Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Foote, 
Hunter,  Ifing,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Busk,  Sebas- 
tian, Soul4,  Turney,  and  Yulee — 18. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
take  up  Senate  bill  No.  170,  to  establish  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government  for  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chair,  to  say  that  a  portion 
of  the  minority  on  the  biU  -which  has  just 
passed  will,  to-morrow,  ask  leave  to  place  upon 
the  Journal  a  protest. 


Wednesday,  August  14. 

Protest  against  Admitting  California. 

Mr.  HmfTEE.  I  rise,  not  to  present  a  peti- 
tion, but  to  address  a  motion  to  the  courtesy 
of  tlie  Senate — a  motion  which  I  am  aware  I 
cannot  make  as  a  matter  of  right  and  parliament- 
ary privilege.  It  is  to  ask  that  a  protest,  which 
has  been  prepared  and  signed  by  ten  members 
of  this  body,  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  ad- 
mitting California  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
which  passed  yesterday,  may  be  received  and 
spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the  Senate.    We 
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ask  it,  because  we  deem  it  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  perhaps  the  most  important  measure  that 
has  passed  during  our  experience  here,  and  we 
wish  to  give  whatever  emphasis  we  legiti- 
mately can  to  our  opposition  to  it.  "We  wish, 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  break  the  force  of  a  pre- 
cedent, which  we  regard  as  mischievous  and 
dangerous,  for  the  admission  of  States  into  this 
Union.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  read,  and  spread 
upon  the  Journals  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hale.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to 
ask  that  it  may  be  read  ?  It  ought  to  be  read, 
that  the  Senate  may  understand  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Htjnteu.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Seohetaet  read  the  Protest,  as  follows : 

"Wc,  the  undersigned  Senators,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  witli  a 
solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  under  which  we 
are  acting,  respectfully  submit  the  following  protest 
against  the  bill  admitting  California  as  a  State  into 
this  Union,  and  request  that  it  may  be  entered  upon 
the  Journal  of  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  bo 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of  argu- 
ment which  we  possessed ;  but  that  It  is  also  due 
to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest  have  been 
intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  posterity,  which  even 
in  its  most  distant  generations  may  feel  its  conse- 
quences, to  leave  in  whatever  form  may  be  most 
solemn  and  enduring,  a  memorial  of  the  opposition 
which  we  have  made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the 
reasons  by  which  we  have  been  governed,  upon  the 
pages  of  a  journal  which  the  constitution  requires 
to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  may  have  an  ex- 
istence. We  desire  to  place  the  reasons  upon  which 
we  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  generations  living, 
and  yet  to  come,  for  our  opposition  to  a  bill  whose 
consequences  may  be  so  durable  and  portentous  as 
to  make  it  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may 
come  after  us. 

"  Wo  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  imparts  validity 
to  the  unauthorized  action  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  California,  by  which  an  odious  dis- 
crimination is  made  against  the  property  of  the 
fifteen  slavoholding  States  of  the  Union,  who  are 
thus  deprived  of  that  position  of  equality  which 
the  constitution  so  manifestly  designs,  and  which 
constitutes  the  only  sure  and  stable  foundation  on 
whicli  this  Union  can  repose. 

"  Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States  to 
a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union  has  been  defeated  by  a  system  of  meas- 
ures which,  without  the  authority  of  precedent,  of 
law,  or  of  the  constitution,  are  manifestly  contrived 
for  that  purpose,  and  which  Congress  must  sanction 
and  adopt,  should  this  bill  become  a  law. 

"Because,  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  forever  hereafter,  as  it  does 
now,  the  States  which  we  represent  from  all  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  territory  of  the  Union ;  a 
principle  which  destroys  the  equal  rights  of  their 
constituents,  the  equality  of  their  States  in  the 
Confederacy,  the  equal  dignity  of  those  whom  they 
represent  as  men  and  as  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  their  equal  title  to  the  protection  of  the 
Government  and  the  constitution. 


"  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  rejected 
which  have  been  made  to  obtain  either  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  a 
common  enjoyment  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  a  fair  division  of  that  territory  between 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union — every  effort  having  failed  which  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  fair  division  of  the  territory  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  California. 

"But,  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this  bill,  and  sol- 
emidy  protest  against  its  passage,  because,  in  sanc- 
tioning measures  so  contrary  to  former  precedent, 
to  obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  the  slaveholding  States  from  the  territory 
thus  to  be  erected  into  a  State,  this  Government  in 
effect  declares,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  an  object  so 
high  and  important,  as  to  justify  a  disregard  not 
only  of  all  the  principles  of  sound  policy,  but  also 
of  the  constitution  itself  Against  this  conclusion 
we  must  now  and  forever,  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whose 
rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  States  which  we  rep- 
resent, and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the  dis- 
solution of  that  confederacy,  in  which  the  slavehold- 
ing States  have  never  sought  more  than  equality, 
and  in  which  they  will  not  be  content  to  remain 
with  less." 

J.    M.   MASON,  \   ^;        .     ; 

E.  M.  T.  HUNTER,     I  Virgmia. 
KB.- Swell,     f  South  Carolina. 
H.  L.  TURNEY,  Tennessee. 
PIERRE  SOULE,  Louisiana. 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  Mississippi. 
DAVID  R.  ATCHISON,  Missouri. 
JACKSON  MORTON,  )  „,    . , 
D.L.YULEE,  '[Flonda. 

Senate  Chambee,  August  13, 1850. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts.  What  is  the 
question  before  the  Senate  ? 

The  Peesident.  The  proposition  to  receive 
the  protest,  and  have  it  entered  upon  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Senate. 

On  this  proposition  a  lengthy  debate  ensued 
in  which  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Hun- 
tee,  FooTB,  Baldwin,  Hale,  Winiheop,  Ham- 
lin, and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Peatt.  I  would,  if  in  order,  move  that 
the  pending  question  to  receive  and  enter  on 
the  Journal  lie  over  until  to-morrovr,  in  order 
that  we  may  all  vote  understandingly. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 


Thuesdat,  August  15. 
Protest  against  Admitting  Galifornia. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hun- 
tee,)  to  receive  the  Protest  presented  yester- 
day, and  to  spread  it  upon  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HuNTBE.     I  would  state,  that  by  the 
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unanimous  consent  of  the  protestants,  another 
paragraph  has  been  added,  which  I  desire  may- 
be read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President.  The  protest  had  been  modi- 
fled,  which  the  protestants  had  a  right  to  do, 
the  document  not  having  yet  been  received. 

The  additional  paragraph  was  then  read  as 
follows : 

"  Because  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  without  any  previous  reservation 
assented  to  by  her  of  the  public  domain,  might  in- 
volve an  actual  surrender  of  that  domain  to,  or,  at 
all  events,  places  its  future  disposal  at  the  mercy 
of  that  State  ;  and,  as  no  reservation  in  the  bill  can 
be  binding  upon  her  until  she  assents  to  it,  her  dis- 
sent '  hereafter '  would  in  no  manner  affect  or  im- 
pair the  act  of  her  admission." 

The  debate  was  then  continued  by  Messrs. 
Badger,  Walkee,  Hunter,  Benton,  Butle, 
HoDSTON,  Cass,  Peatt,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Downs,  Whitoomb,  and  Tuenet. 

Mr.  Noeeis  moved  to  lay  upon  the  table  the 
question  of  reception  and  the  motion  to  spread 
the  protest  upon  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Badger  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered,  and  were  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Badger,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Chase,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Downs,  Greene,  Hamlin, 
Houston,  Miller,  Norris,  Phelps,  Pratt,  Smith,  Un- 
derwood, Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  Winthrop  —22. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
ler, Cass,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Hunter,  Mason,  Morton,  Rusk,  Se- 
bastian, Shields,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and  Tulee 
—19. 

So  the  whole  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

New  Mexico. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doitglas,  the  Senate  took 
up  the  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  it  was 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Winthrop  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  question  "  Shall  the  bUl  pass?  "  and 
they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  final  passage  of  this 
bill  was  one  of  those  questions  upon  which  I 
have  paired  off  with  my  colleague.  If  I  were 
to  vote  I  should  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  vote  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Upon  this  particular  bill  I  too 
have  paired  off  with  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  record  my  name  upon  its  passage. 

The  vote  was  then,  taken,  and  resulted  as 
follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Bradbury,  Bright,  Cass,  Cooper,  Dawson, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Felch,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Norris,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Sturgeon,  Underwood, 
Wales,  and  Whitcomb— 27. 


Nats. — Messrs.  Chase,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin^  Miller,  Phelps, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop — 10. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglab,  the  title  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  body  of  the  bill,  omit- 
ting "  Utah ;  "  and  as  agreed  to,  it  is  "A  bill 
to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  New 
Mexico. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  business,  and  after  some  time 
the  doors  were  reopened,  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday,  August  21. 
Tlie  Fugitive  Slane  Bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  execution 
for  the  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  move  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  in  such 
way  as  to  provide  that  the  jury  who  are  to  try 
these  issues,  shall  try  the  issue  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant.  I  have  submitted  the  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  he  is  willing 
to  accept  it  as  a  modification. 

The  President.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "  issues,"  in  the  fifth 
line  of  the  fourth  section,  the  following  words : 

"  And  whether  or  not  there  has  been  collusion 
on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  cither  in  the  escape 
of  said  fugitive  or  in  the  proceedings  for  his  re- 
covery." 

Mr.  Pratt.    I  accept  the  modification. 

The  President.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "  court,"  where  it  first  occurs  in  the  tenth 
line  of  the  same  section,  "  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury  there  was  no  such  collusion." 

Mr.  Pratt.     I  accept  that  modification  also. 

The  President.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  DATTOTiT.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  My  colleague  is  not  here. 
On  this  question  and  all  those  involved  in  it,  I 
agreed  to  pair  off  with  him  until  his  return. 
I  am  anxious  to  vote  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
he  will  return  this  evening,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  do  so. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Day- 
ton, Atchison,  Foo'se,  Pratt,  Mason,  and 
Berrien  participated,  and  for  which,  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned 
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Satueday,  August  24. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  ex- 
ecution of  the  third  clause  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Several  amendments  'srere  offered  to  the 
hill,  which  -were  debated  at  length  and  disposed 
of,  and  the  bill  was  finally  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  by  yeas  and  nays, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge 
of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones, 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Pearce,  Eusli,  Sebastian, 
Soule,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Wales,  and  Yulee — 27. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Chase, 
Cooper,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge  of 
Wisconsin,  Greene,  Smith,  XJpham,  Wallser,  and 
Winthrop— 12. 


Monday,  August  26. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  third  clause  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  came  up  on  its  third  reading, 
and  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion was  upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  DioKiNsoN".  Mr.  President,  having  con- 
sented not  to  vote  on  this  bill,  to  enable  my  col- 
league, who  is  opposed  to  it,  to  be  absent  a  few 
days  to  recover  his  health,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
state  my  opinions  concerning  it. 

The  act  of  1793,  providing  for  the  restoration 
of  fugitive  slaves  under  the  constitution,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  have  answered  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  if  it  had  been  fairly 
construed  and  faithfully  executed.  And,  al- 
though we  may  obviate  some  defects  which  ex- 
perience has  detected,  and  add  to  its  force  by 
prescribing  penalties  for  resisting  its  mandates, 
yet,  as  the  whole  difiiculty  has  rested  in  a  neg- 
lect to  comply  with  a  plain  provision  of  the 
constitution,  the  remedy  will  be  sooner  found, 
if  sought,  in  cultivating  a  sound  state  of  public 
feeling  and  constitutional  ohhgation,  among  the 
people  of  the  free  States,  by  Executive  recom- 
mendations and  State  legislation,  than  in  mul- 
tiplying penal  enactments  by  Congress.  The 
passage  of  a  bill  with  suitable  provisions  will 
do  much  good,  but  its  discussion  here,  going 
out  as  it  will  to  the  people  of  the  States,  will 
do  much  more ;  for  it  will  turn  public  atten- 
tion back  from  the  contemplation  of  a  spurious 
philanthropy,  and  more  spurious  morality,  to 
the  allegiance  which  all  owe  and  all  good  citi- 
zens acknowledge  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  their  country. 

In  entering  into  a  common  compact,  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  solemnly  covenanted 
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with  each  other  to  restore  fugitives  from  justice 
and  from  service,  and  these  provisions  are  too 
plainly  written  in  the  constitution  to  be  mis- 
taken or  disregarded  with  impunity. 

The  constitution,  article  fourth,  second  sub- 
division of  the  second  section,  relating  to  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  is  as  follows : 

"  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  Executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  same  section, 
relating  to  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  follows : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  he  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

In  both  cases  the  fugitive  is  to  be  "  delivered 
up,"  summarily,  upon  proper  evidence ;  and  in 
neither  case,  nor  in  one  more  than  the  other, 
is  he  to  be  put  upon  trial  in  the  State  to  which 
he  has  fled,  nor  can  Congress  do  more  than  to 
provide  that  he  shall  be  "  delivered  up."  The 
theory  of  the  compact  is,  that  the  fugitive  will 
be  justly  dealt  with  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which 
he  is  returned.  It  was  assented  to  in  this  con- 
fiding spirit,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
practice  is  otherwise.  And  if  we  may  distrust 
their  sense  of  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
therefore  violate  the  constitution,  they  may 
with  far  greater  propriety  distrust  ours  on  the 
other ;  and  thus,  having  the  sanction  of  that 
instrument,  for  a  just  and  necessary  provision 
of  the  fundamental  law  a  system  of  conflict  and 
violence  will  be  substituted. 

The  grievance  upon  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves  will  be  redressed,  whenever  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  the  free  States  are  aroused  to 
the  abuses  which  have  been  practised  in  their 
name,  under  the  garb  of  benevolence  and  su- 
perior sanctity ;  and,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  the  question  has  been  viewed  by 
courts  and  judges  of  the  highest  character  in 
the  free  States,  and  what  are  our  constitutional 
obligations,  I  shall  append  to  these  remarks 
brief  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  Chancellor 
Walworth,  and  Justices  Nelson,  McLean,  and 
Story,  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  the 
matter  of  Jack,  a  colored  man,  charged  as  a 
fugitive,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  then  a  justice  of 
that  court,  in  speaking  of  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution requiring  the  restoration  of  fugitives, 
said: 

"  It  is  peremptory  and  unqualified  that  he  '  shall 
be  delivered  up  upon  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

"The  right  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  the  fugitive 
in  the  State  to  which  he  has  fled  has  been  yielded 
to  him  by  the  States.  Without  this  provision,  it 
would  have  been  competent  for  them  to  have  wholly 
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denied  such  claim,  or  to  have  qualified  it  at  discre- 
tion. 

"  All  this  power  they  have  parted  with,  and  the 
owner  now  has  not  only  an  unqualified  right  to  the 
possession,  but  he  has  the  guarantee  of  the  consti- 
tution in  respect  to  it." 

In  the  same  matter,  in  the  court  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  Chancellor  Walworth  says : 

"  Independent,  however,  of  any  legislation  on 
the'  subject,  either  by  the  individual  States  or  by 
Congress,  if  the  person  whose  services  are  claimed 
is  in  fact  a  fugitive  from  servitude  under  the  laws 
of  another  State,  the  constitutional  provision  is  im- 
perative that  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  his  master 
upon  claim  made  ;  and  any  State  officer  or  private 
citizen,  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  has  taken  the  usual  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution thereof,  cannot,  without  incurring  the 
moral  guilt  of  perjury,  do  any  act  to  deprive  the 
master  of  his  right  to  recapture,  when  there  is  no 
real  doubt  that  the  person  whose  services  are  claim- 
ed is  in  fact  the  slave  of  the  claimant." 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  w.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says : 

"  The  clause  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Southern  States ;  and 
could  not  have  been  surrendered  by  them  without  en- 
dangering their  whole  property  in  slaves.  The  clause 
was  accordingly  adopted  into  the  constitution  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fraraers  of  it — a  proof 
at  once  of  its  intrinsic  and  practical  necessity. 

"  How,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  the  language 
of  the  clause  ?  The  true  answer  is,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  consistently  with  the  words  shall  fully  and 
completely  effectuate  the  whole  objects  of  it.  If,  by 
one  mode  of  interpretation,  the  right  must  become 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  without  any  reme- 
dial power  adequate  to  the  end,  and  by  another 
mode  it  will  attain  its  just  end  and  secure  its  mani- 
fest purpose,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  principles 
of  reasoning,  absolutely  irresistible  that  the  latter 
ought  to  prevail.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  author- 
ized so  to  construe  any  clause  of  the  constitution 
as  to  defeat  its  obvious  ends,  when  another  con- 
struction, equally  accordant  with  the  words  and 
sense  thereof,  will  enforce  and  protect  them. 

"  The  clause  manifestly  contemplates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  positive,  unqualified  right  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  State  law  can  in 
any  way  qualify.,  reguiate,  control,  or  restrain.  The 
slave  is  not  to  be  discharged  from  service  or  labor 
in  consequence  of  any  State  or  law  regulation.  Now, 
certainly,  without  indulging  in  any  nicety  of  criti- 
cism upon  words,  it  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be 
said  that  any  State  law  or  State  regulation  which 
interrupts,  limits,  delays,  or  postpones  the  right  of 
the  owner  to  the  immediate  possession  of  the  slave, 
and  the  immediate  command  of  his  service  and 
labor,  operates,  pro  tanto,  a.  discharge  of  the  slave 
therefrom. 

In  the  same  case  Mr.  Justice  McLean  says : 
Without  adverting  to  other  conflicting  views  and 
interests  of  the  States  represented  in  the  General 
Convention,  the  subject  of  slavery  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  a  most  delicate  and  absorbing  consideration. 
In  some  of  the  States  it  was  considered  an  evil,  and 
a  strong  opposition  to  it,  in  all  its  forms,  was  felt 


and  expressed.  In  others  it  was  viewed  as  a  cher- 
ished  right,  incorporated  into  the  social  compact, 
and  sacredly  guarded  by  law. 

"  Opinions  so  conflicting,  and  which  so  deeply 
pervaded  the  elements  of  society,  could  be  brought 
to  a  reconciled  action  only  by  an  exercise  of  exalt- 
ed patriotism. 

"Fortunately  for  the  country,  this  patriotism 
was  not  wanting  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  States. 
The  danger  of  discord  and  ruin  was  seen,  and  felt, 
and  acknowledged ;  and  this  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  constitution,  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  embodied  in  all  its  parts  the 
peculiar  views  of  any  great  section  of  the  Union ; 
but  was  adopted  by  a  wise  and  far-reaching  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  best  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  devised ;  and  that  its  imperfections 
would  be  lost  sight  of,  if  not  forgotten,  in  the 
national  prosperity  and  glory  which  it  would  secure. 

"  The  language  of  the  provision  is  general.  It 
covers  the  whole  ground,  not  in  detail,  but  in  prin- 
ciple. The  States  are  inhibited  from  passing  '  any 
law  or  regulation  which  shall  discharge  a  fugitive 
slave  from  the  service  of  his  master ;'  and  a  positive 
duty  is  enjoined  on  them  to  deliver  him  up,  'on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  his  service  may  be 
due.' " 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  and  its  title  was 
amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  so  that 
it  now  stands  as  follows : 

"  An  act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to  the  act, 
entitled  'An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  mas- 
ters,' approved  February  12,  1'793." 


Peiday,  September  6. 
Line  of  the  Treaty  of  ZTtreoTit. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  ask  leave  to  communicate  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  move  for  the  printing  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  State,  received 
by  me  a  few  days  ago,  in  relation  to  the  line 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  had  been  made 
known  to  me  that  in  a  letter  from  the  then 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
(Mr.  Everett,)  in  the  year  1843,  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Webster,)  it  is  stated 
that  he  had  seen  that  line  upon  a  map  shown  to 
him  since  the  settlement  of  our  boundary  ques- 
tion by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  I 
applied  for  it  at  the  time  I  made  the  little  speech 
about  printing  books,  but  it  could  not  be  found. 
I  now  ask  leave  to  communicate  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  have  it  read,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  It  relates  both  to  the  line 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  to  our  north- 
eastern boundary,  both  of  which  Mr.  Everett 
saw  after  the  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
over. 

The  letter  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary, 
as  follows : 

"Depaetment  op  State, 

Washington,  August  18,  18B0. 
"The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli.. 
ments  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  has  the  honor  to  trans-' 
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mit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  from  one  of 
Mr.  Everett's  letters,  requested  by  Mr.  Benton. 
The  paragraph  has  just  been  discovered. 

"■  Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  Mr. 
Webster,  dated  London,  S\st  March,  1843. 

"  The  above  was  chiefly  written  before  I  had  seen 
Mr.  Oswald's  map,  which  I  have  since,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  been 
permitted  to  do.  It  is  a  copy  of  Mitchell's,  in  fine 
preservation.  The  boundaries  between  the  British 
and  French  possessions  in  America,  '  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,^  are  marlied  upon  it  in  a  very 
distinct  line,  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
these  words  written  In  several  places. 

"  In  lilte  manner,  the  line  giving  our  boundary, 
as  we  have  always  claimed  it — that  is,  carrying  the 
north-cast  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  far  to  the  north  of 
St.  John's,  is  drawn  very  carefully  in  a  bold 
red  line,  full  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  in  four 
different  places  along  the  line  distinctly  written, 
'  the  boundary  described  by  Mr.  Oswald.''  What  is 
very  noticeable  is,  that  a  line  narrower,  but  drawn 
with  care  with  an  instrument,  runs  from  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  far  as  the  map  permits,  and  has  since 
been  partially  erased,  though  distinctly  visible." 

The  motion  to  print  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 


MoiTDAT,  September  9. 
California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah. 

The  Clerli  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
E.  M.  Young,  Esq,  appeared  below  the  bar, 
and  announced  that  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  had  passed  Senate  hills  entitled : 

An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union. 

An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
for  Utah. 

He  also  said  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes 
has  passed  Senate  bill  entited  "  An  act  propos- 
ing to  the  State  of  Texas  the  establishment  of 
her  northern  and  western  boundaries,  the  re- 
linquishment by  the  said  State  of  all  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  boundaries, 
and  of  all  her  claims  upon  the  United  States," 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  I  am  directed  to 
ask  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  Peesidbnt  pro  tern.,  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day,  laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  "  pro- 
posing to  the  State  of  Texas  the  establishment 
of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries," 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  House,  with 
an  amendment,  estabhshing  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DoTTGLAS.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senate 
the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. Their  amendment  is,  word  for  word, 
the  ^&-^  Mexican  territorial  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  some  days  since,  which  they  have 
added  to  the  Texan  boundary  bill,  without 
altering  either.  I  therefore  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  not 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension,  there  is  an 
amendment  of  the  House  to  that  bill  other  than 
that  of  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  speaks. 
I  would  ask  for  the  reading  of  that  amendment 
of  the  House. 

The  Peebident.  There  is  an  amendment 
other  than  that  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DoTJGLAs.  I  beg  pardon;  I  recollect 
the  other  amendment. 

The  Seoeetaet  read  the  following  amend- 
ment of  the  House : 

"Sec.  19.  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  life,  liberty,  or  property  in  said  Territory,  ex- 
cept by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  the 
land." 

Mr.  Chase.  I  move  to  amend  that  amend- 
ment of  the  House  by  striking  out  the  word 
"  citizen,"  and  inserting  the  word  "  person ;  " 
and  by  striking  out  the  words,  "except  by 
judgment  of  his  peers  and  thelawsof  theland," 
and  insert  "  without  due  process  of  law."  This 
will  conform  it  precisely  to  the  language  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  debate 
on  this  question.  "We  will  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chase.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  debate  this 
motion.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  proposition 
to  substitute  the  language  of  the  constitution 
for  the  language  of  the  House.  If  we  are  wiser 
than  our  fathers,  let  it  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  FooTB.  The  amendment  is  wholly  un- 
necessary, any  way.  "We  all  know  that ;  and 
I  do  not  want  any  delay  in  this  matter. 

The  Pebsident.  The  question  will  first  be 
taken  on  the  first  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  strike  out  "  citizen,"  and  insert 
"  person." 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  next  taken  on  the  second 
amendment  of  Mr.  Chase,  to  strike  out  "  with- 
out judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  the 
land,"  and  insert  "  without  due  process  of 
law,"  and  it  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  concurrmg 
with  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sewaed  and  Mr.  Chase  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  concurrence. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and,  being 
taken,  were  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Bright,  Gass,  Clay,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Donglas,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote,  Houston, 
Jones,  King,  Mangum,  Morton,  Norris,  Pearce, 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruauce, 
Sturgeon,  Underwood,  Wales,  and  Whitcomb — 31. 

NiYS.-^Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Chase,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Ewing, 
Hamlin,  Seward,  Upham,  and  Winthrop — 10. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  House  had  also  amended  the  title  of  the 
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bill  by  adding  to  it,  "  and  to  establish  a  terri- 
torial government  for  New  Mexico." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Badqee,  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  this  amendment  of  the  House. 

At  a  still  later  period  of  the  day,  the  three 
enrolled  bills,  embracing  four  important  meas- 
ures, were 'received  from  the  House,  with  the 
signature  of  the  Speaker,  and  were  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 


Tuesday,  September  10. 
Senators  Elect  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DoTTGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  to  present  the  credentials  of  William 
M.  Gwnsr,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  elect  from 
the  State  of  California.  I  move  that  they  be 
read,  and  that  the  oath  of  office  be  administered 
to  Mr.  GwEf. 

The  Secretary  read  the  credentials  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Baenwbll.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  to  present  the  credentials  of  John  C. 
Febmont  as  a  Senator  from  California.  It  is 
well  known,  sir,  that  I  entertained  the  strong- 
est constitutional  objections  to  the  admission 
of  California  into  the  Union.  But  Congress 
having  passed  an  act  for  her  admission,  Mr. 
Feemont's  admission  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  very  acceptable. 

The  credentials  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  were  governed  by  either  personal  or  party 
considerations,  I  certainly  should  make  no  ob- 
jection to  the  ordinary  course  which  is  pursued 
when  the  credentials  of  Senators  are  received 
here.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  for  the  election  of  Senators 
could  not  have  been  complied  with  in  this  case, 
it  is  with  me  a  sacred  matter  of  duty  to  inter- 
pose such  objection  as  requires  me  to  move  the 
reference  of  these  credentials  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions  to  report 
on  the  law  and  the  facts.    I  make  that  motion. 

The  Secretary  read  the  motion,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  writing,  as  follows : 

Jtesohed,  That  the  credentials  of  the  Senators 
elect  from  the  State  of  California  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions  to 
report  on  the  law  and  the  facts. 

Mr.  DoiTGLAs.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  taking  up  time  by  this  reference. 
If  this  were  the  forepart  of  the  session  I  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  the  reference.  But 
now  less  than  three  weeks  of  the  session  re- 
main, and  much  legislation  must  take  place  for 
California.  Hence  it  is  important  that  these 
Senators  should  take  their  seats.  In  order  that 
they  may  do  so,  there  being  many  precedents 
for  this  case,  certainly  one  or  two  precisely  in 
point,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  I  hope  the  motion 
will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Davis  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  motion,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  it  be  in  order,  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  thinks  he 


will  then  be  ready  to  report,  I  would  move,  as 
additional  instructions,  that  the  committee  re- 
port to-morrow  morning. 

The  Peesident.  Such  instructions  are  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  FooTE.  As  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  I  wish  to  make  a  single  remark.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  the  reference  of  these  creden- 
tials, because  this  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  heretofore.  And  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  that  if  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for 
every  member  of  whom  I  entertain  the  high- 
est respect,  were  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration for  twenty  centuries,  and  were  fifty 
times  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
connected  with  this  matter  as  they  are,  they 
could  not,  in  my  opinion,  throw  one  single  par- 
ticle of  new  light  on  the  question.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  shall  oppose  the  reference. 

Mr.  BuTLEE.  Mr.  President,  if  this  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  certainly  will,  in  good  faith,  report 
on  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  That  is,  I  would 
not  postpone  the  consideration  of  whatrights 
these  gentlemen  may  have.  But  what  course 
will  be  taken  in  the  committee  I  cannot  tell. 
It  may  be  discussed,  and  a  long  report  written 
upon  it.  I  can  make  no  other  than  this  general 
statement. 

Mr.  TuENET.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  reference,  upon  the  principle  that  no  other 
case  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred  since  the 
formation  of  the  Government.  I  believe  there 
is  no  instance  where  a  State  has  been  admitted 
without  there  first  being  some  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  community  to  be  admitted.  No 
community  has  been  admitted  as  a  State  unless 
there  was  some  vestige  of  legal  existence  to 
such'  community.  In  the  present  instance  there 
was  none.  There  have  been  States  admitted 
where  there  was  no  law  of  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  State 
government.  But  in  all  such  cases  there  was 
previously  a  territorial  government,  and  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  Congress  conferred  upon 
such  communities  as  a  territorial  government. 
And  in  every  such  case,  the  territorial  legisla- 
tive authorities  enacted  laws  for  the  calling  of 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State 
constitution ;  which,  in  my  judgment,  gave  it 
something  of  a  legal  existence  as  a  State,  al- 
though the  election  of  Senators  by  a  Legisla- 
ture, under  a  constitution  formed  in  that  way, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  would  not 
to  a  certain  extent  be  in  compliance  with  the 
constitution,  which  requires  the  Legislature  of 
a  "  State  "  to  elect  Senators.  But,  sir,  Cali- 
fornia was  no  State,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
in  my  judgment ;  consequently  I  must  vote  for 
the  reference,  and  against  the  admission  of  her 
Senators. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  President,  I  had  occasion 
to  look  into  this  question  when  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  was  before  the  Senate, 
as  one  properly  involved  in  the  considerations 
relating  to  that  subject.    I  did  not  then  find 
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any  precedent  directly  in  point,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  I 
considered  that  a  precedent  directly  in  point. 
I  did  not  consider  that  the  fact  that  Michigan 
had  previously  been  organized  into  a  territorial 
government,  could  make  any  discrimination 
whatever.  But  I  entertained  very  serious 
doubts  whether  the  Senators  whom  we  then 
admitted,  were  Senators  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution.  I  have  the  same  doubts  in 
the  case  of  California.  As  far  as  my  personal 
feelings  are  concerned,  I  should  certainly  wel- 
come the  Senators  from  California  as  peers 
upon  this  floor.  But  I  have  a  constitutional 
doubt ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  doubt 
solved,  if  it  can  be  solved  by  this  reference. 

Mr.  FooTK.  I  wish  to  make  one  other  ob- 
servation in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said.  Although  aU  those  Senators  who  op- 
posed our  plan  of  adjustment  did  not  take  the 
ground  which  I  am  about  to  state,  yet  some  of 
them,  and  among  them  some  very  influential 
and  leading  gentlemen,  did  take  the  ground, 
that  if  we  would  reduce  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  California,  all  constitutional  diflScuIty  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  Statp 
would  be  thereby  removed.  I  suppose  those 
gentlemen,  at  least,  can  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  the  gentlemen  whose  credentials 
have  been  presented,  to  be  qualified  and  take 
their  seats,  as  I  suppose  a  mere  alteration  of 
territorial  boundaries  cannot  alter  the  consti- 
tutional aspect  of  this  particular  question. 

One  other  observation,  and  I  have  done.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  credentials  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  in  part  presented  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  whose  attitude  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  whole  country. 
This  movement,  originating  in  part  from  tlae 
State,  seems  to  me  to  lend  a  gracious  sanction 
to  what  we  have  done  heretofore  on  the  sub- 
ject, upon  which  I  congratulate  the  country. 

Mr.  Beeriejt.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon 
this  discussion,  but  I  do  mean  to  protect  my- 
self from  the  remark  made,  that  there  would 
have  been  no  objection  to  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  FooTE.  I  said  in  certain  quarters,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  because  he  and  I  discussed 
the  precise  point,  and  I  understood  him  to  take 
the  opposite  ground. 

Mr.  Bekeiekt.  I  wish  merely  to  say,  for 
self-protection,  that  when  I  urged  restrictions 
upon  the  limits  of  California,  it  was  with  the 
entire  conviction,  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  the 
limits  were  restricted,  the  constitution  pre- 
sented here  would  not  be  the  constitution  of 
the  people  of  California,  as  then  constituted, 
and  we  should  certainly  be  obliged  to  refer  the 
instrument  back  to  the  people  for  their  action 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  know  to  what  opinion, 
or  to  what  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi alluded,  but  I  was  one  of  those  who  felt 
an  earnest  desire,  and  frequently  expressed  it 


in  debate,  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  California 
to  the  parallel  of  36°  30' ;  and  I  never  went 
further,  after  having  done  that,  than  to  declare 
my  willingness  to  allow  California  to  be  ad- 
mitted, after  its  boundaries  had  been  restricted, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia ;  for  I  have  understood 
that  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  California  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 
ever. [Mr.  Masou  shook  his  head  in  dissent.] 
Certainly,  however,  his  mistake  was  natural 
enough,  inasmuch  as  I  alluded  to  the  leading 
and  influential  gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
admission.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in 
himself  he  should  recognize  one  of  those  per- 
sons to  whom  I  alluded. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  so  far  from  looking  upon  my- 
self as  an  individual  of  any  great  influence,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me,  since  I 
have  had  a  seat  here,  that  I  was  not  entitled  to 
more  influence  than  I  have  been  able  to  exer- 
cise. I  have  never  obtruded  myself  upon  the 
Senate  except  when  I  thought  the  occasion  im- 
peratively required  it,  in  the  solemn  discharge 
of  my  duty.  The  Senator  is  also  mistaken  in 
ascribing  to  me  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  ad- 
mission of  California  on  any  grounds ;  and  if 
he  had  listened,  as  I  doubt  not  he  did  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  to  my  remarks  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  would  have  known  that  I  expressed 
myself  ready,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  harmonize 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  territory,  in  any  way  I  could, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  my  constitutional  ob- 
ligations ;  and  that  I  was  willing,  from  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  to  agree,  in  order  to  avoid 
delay,  to  admit  California  on  the  proclamation 
of  tlie  President,  if  her  constitution  should  be 
returned  to  her  for  the  proper  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Clat.  Prior  to  yesterday,  California 
was  a  State  de  faoto,  out  of  the  Union.  Upon 
the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  bill  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  she  became,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  having  equal  and  all  the  privi- 
leges which  belong  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Among  those  privileges  is  that  of  being  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  by  two  Senators.  She  has 
presented  through  her  Senators  the  regular  cre- 
dentials of  their  election ;  and  as  she  has  the 
same  privileges  as  Kentucky,  New  York,  or  any 
other  State,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  ground  we 
can  treat  her  differently,  or  make  any  reference 
of  those  credentials  not  made  in  the  case  of  any 
other  State.  If  we  do,  then  she  does  not  in  all 
respects  whatsoever  stand  on  that  equal  foot- 
ing which  the  constitution  has  prescribed. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  I  do  not  consider 
that  California  was  a  State  out  of  the  Union, 
but  that  it  was  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
— territory  obtained  by  conquest  and  purchase 
— over  which  the  United  States  had  full  au- 
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thority.,  and  over  which  Congress  failed  to  ex- 
ercise that  authority,  from  considerations,  as 
I  believe,  discreditable  to  the  Government  it- 
self. It  was  this  failure  of  the  Government  to 
take  charge  of  this  Territory  which  constituted 
the  best  argument  for  the  action  of  the  people 
of  California  themselves.  California  became  a 
State  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  action 
of  the  President  approving  the  bill  which  Con- 
gress passed ;  and  she  was  not  a  State  before 
that  action  was  had.  The  constitution  provides 
that  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a  State,  and,  if  there  was  no  State, 
there  should  be  no  Legislature  of  a  State,  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  argument  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  only  moved  the  reference  to 
a  committee  which  I  thought  might  best  judge 
of  a  constitutional  question,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve now  that  the  committee  would  have  de- 
tained us  more  than  one  or  two  days.  I  seek 
for  no  delay — I  wish  the  question  fairly  pre- 
sented, and  I  took  this  mode  of  reaching  it.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  admission  of 
California — who  sought  to  restrict  its  boun- 
daries ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  at  any 
time  was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  compact  to 
admit  her  with  reduced  boundaries.  I  con- 
sidered the  defect  in  the  whole  proceeding  to 
be  inherent  and  radical,  and  beyond  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  boundaries.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
stand  here  instructed  by  my  State  Legislature 
to  resist  the  admission  of  California  by  all  hon- 
orable and  constitutional  means.  This  is  taken 
as  an  incident  to  State  existence  prior  to  the 
admission  of  California,  and  this  is  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  If,  then, 
I  am  under  instructions  to  use  all  honorable 
and  constitutional  means  to  resist  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State,  I  am  also  necessarily 
instructed  to  oppose  every  thing  which  is  an 
incident  to  the  assertion  of  State  existence 
prior  to  our  action  for  admission. 

I  did  not  wish  to  be^rawn  into  any  remarks 
on  this  subject,  and  personal  considerations 
rendered  me  very  reluctant  to  do  so ;  nor  did  I 
wish  to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  de- 
bate. Whatever  views  I  have  entertained  on 
thi^  subject  have  been  heretofore  expressed, 
and  I  have  merely  sought  now  to  refer  the 
question  to  that  committee  to  whom  we  have 
supposed  we  might  intrust  the  examination  of 
questions  of  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  desire  to  state  only  one  of 
the  grounds  upon  wWch  I  base  this  proceeding. 
California  has  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State,  and,  by  the  act  of  admission,  she  be- 
comes a  State  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  her 
constitution.  The  principle  of  relation,  known 
to  the  law  applying  to  it,  is,  when  the  act  is 
consummated  it  becomes  a  valid  act  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  upon  that  principle,  and 
that  only,  that  the  Michigan  Senators  were  en- 
abled to  take  their  seats  here.  It  was  upon 
that  principle,  and  that  only,  that  the  Senators 
from  Indiana  first  elected  were  enabled  to  take 
their  seats  here.    And  it  is  unon  that  principle, 


and  that  only,  that  the  two  gentlemen  now  rep- 
resenting Texas  on  this  floor  are  now  eligible, 
they  not  having  been  for  nine  years  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  election. 
But  when  we  annexed  Texas  to  the  Union,  by 
the  principle  of  relation,  they  having  been  nine 
years  citizens  of  Texas,  they  thereby  became 
for  nine  years  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  of  relating  back  that  the 
defects  in  the  case  of  Texas,  of  Indiana,  and  of 
Michigan  were  remedied ;  and  so  in  this  case ; 
California  being  a  State  now,  she  was  a  State 
from  the  time  she  adopted  her  constitution. 
She  has  had  a  Legislature  from  that  time,  and 
all  the  acts  of  that  Legislature  from  that  day 
relate  back  and  become  valid  from  the  time  of 
their  adoption.  These  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  place  my  vote,  and  upon  which  I  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  will  be  sworn  in. 

Mr.  FooTE.  I  was  instructed  also  to  vote 
against  the  admission  of  California,  and  I  have 
done  so,  and  complied  with  my  instructions, 
and  obeyed  them  to  the  letter.  I  was  not  in- 
structed, after  the  admission  had  taken  place, 
to  oppose  the  admission  of  the  Senators  elect 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  I 
present  no  such  opposition.  And  I  am  free  to 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  if  not  a  duty  impossible  for 
me  conscientiously  to  perform,  to  obey  such  in- 
structions if  I  had  received  them  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  it  would  be  an  act  im- 
proper in  itself,  extremely  improper  with  my 
views  of  constitutional  duty,  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission on  this  floor  of  Senators  from  a  sover- 
eign State  of  the  Union,  so  recognized,  and  al- 
ready admitted  into  the  confederacy.  Such 
being  my  view,  it  was  not  a  matter  upon  which 
I  conceived  we  could  hesitate  or  delay,  and 
hence  I  rose  and  first  objected  to  the  proposed 
reference. 

Mr.  Butler.  Perhaps  it  is  proper,  as  I  am 
on  the  committee  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
refer  this  matter,  that  I  should  make  a  single 
remark.  My  opinion,  so  far  as  regards  the 
faculty  or  the  power  of  the  people  of  California 
to  erect  themselves  into  a  State,  is  well  known, 
and  in  regard  to  the  body  of  men  said  to  be 
a  Legislature,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
the  faculty  of  being  a  Legislature.  They  have 
not  had  the  previous  assent  of  Congress,  or 
passed  through  a  territorial  condition,  and  they 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  faculty  in  legal 
phrase,  without  that  consent  of  Congress  being 
given,  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  again  modified  his 
motion,  so  that  it  stood  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  credentials  of  William  M. 
Gwin  and  John  C.  Fremont,  presenting  themselves 
as  Senators  elect  from  the  State  of  California,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
instructions  to  report  on  the  law  and  the  facts. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
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ler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hunter,  Mason,  Morton, 
Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  and  Turney — 12. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Clay,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dawson,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Ewing,  Felch, 
Foote,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Jones,  King,  Mangum,  Nor- 
ris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb,  and 
Winthrop — 36. 

So  the  motion  to  refer  was  not  agreed  to. 

Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Colurribia. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Mason  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  two 
sections  which  were  a  part  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  The 
first  of  these  sections  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  any  slave  into  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  or  placed  in  depot  to 
be  subsequently  transported  to  another  market. 
The  second  section  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  the  depots  themselves  in  which  the  slaves 
are  confined  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If, 
therefore,  the  motion  to  strike  out  should  pre- 
vail, all  that  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  stricken  out,  and  its  char- 
acter changed,  as  it  wOl  only  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  enticing  slaves  from  the 
District,  and  invest  a  power  in  the  corporation 
to  prohibit  free  persons  of  color  from  coming 
into  the  District. 

Mr.  M.  advocated  his  amendment,  and  the 
debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Peaecb. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  on  that  motion — 

Mr.  Peaeob  moved  to  amend  the  first  sec- 
tion by  striking  out  from  the  end  the  words, 
"  Such  slave  shall  thereupon  become  liberated 
and  free,"  and  inserting  the  words  : 

"Such  owner,  or  the  agent  of  such  owner,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  by  action  of  qui  (am,  one-half  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  corporation 
within  whose  limits  the  offence  may  be  committed  ; 
and  in  every  such  case  bail  shall  be  required,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  penalties  thus  proposed  to  be  inflicted 
are  for  bringing  slaves  into  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Clat,  Footb, 
Pbakcb,  Ewino,  and  Undebwood,  took  part — 

Mr.  Peaeob  modified  his  amendment  by 
omitting  the  closing  words :  "  and  in  every 
such  case  bail  shall  be  required,  any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Bee- 
EiBN,  Badgee,  Baldwin,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Peatt,  and  Tuenet. 

Mr.  Sbwaed  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  being  ordered,  were  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Bell,  Berrien,  Dawson, 
Downs,   Foote,    Houston,   King,  Mason,    Morton, 


Pearee,   Pratt,   Kuak,  Sebastian,  Underwood,  and 
Yulee— 16. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Chase, 
Clay,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dickinson, 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Ewing,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hamlin,  Jones,  Mangum,  Norris,  Seward, 
Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop — 26. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  first  two  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TJndeewood  asked  for  a  division  of  the 
question,  and  the  vote  was  taken  on  sti'iking  out 
the  first  section,  and  resulted  thus : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davia 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Houston,  Hunter, 
King,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Rust,  Sebastian,  Soul6, 
Turney,  Underwood,  and  Yulee — 18. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bright,  Chase,  Clay,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day- 
ton, Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of 
Iowa,  Ewing,  Felch,  Foote,  Greene,  HamUn,  Jones, 
Mangum,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith, 
Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb, 
and  Winthrop — 30. 

So  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  also  refused  to  strike  out  the  sec- 
ond section,  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follow  : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  But- 
ler, Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Houston, 
Hunter,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Eusk,  Sebastian, 
Soule,  Turney,  and  Yulee — 1*7. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bright,  Chase,  Clay,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Day- 
ton,Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Douglas,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Jones, 
Mangum,  Norris,  Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith, 
Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Underwood,  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop — 31. 

Mr.  Datton  submitted  the  following  amend- 
ment : 

In  the  third  line  of  the  fifth  section  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  "  power,"  and  insert  the 
following : 

"To  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  or  police  laws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  touching  the 
residence  and  conduct  of  free  negroes  residing  and 
coming  to  reside  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tional limits,  and  to  enforce  such  ordinances  or  laws, 
upon  the  breach  thereof,  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  either,  at  their  discretion." 

After  a  few  words  of  conversation  he  with- 
drew the  amendment  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Sewaed'  submitted  the  following  as  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause : 

Sec.  1.  Slavery  shall  forever  cease  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  all  persons  held  in  bondage 
therein  shall  be  free.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  audit  and  pay  to  all  persons  holding  slaves 
within  the  District  at  the  time  that  this  act  takes 
effect,  such  damages  as  they  shall  suffer  by  the  pas- 
sage thereof,  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry  this  act  into 
execution,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
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Sec.  2.  An  election  shall  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  ascertain  whether  this  bill  is  approved 
by  the  people  thereof.  Those  who  approve  the 
act  shall  express  their  approbation  by  a  ballot  con- 
taining the  words,  "For  emancipation  in  the  Dis- 
trict." Those  who  are  opposed  shall  vote  by  ballot, 
containing  the  words,  "Against  emancipation  in  the 
District."  All  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  any 
municipal  officer  in  the  District,  and  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  residing  within  the  District  per- 
manently, shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  vote  at  such 
election.  Such  election  shall  be  held  within  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  public 
notice  of  not  less  than  three  months,  to  be  given 
by  the  marshal  of  the  District.  If  a  majority  of 
the  votes  given  at  such  election  shall  be  in  favor 
of  this  act,  it  shall  go  into  eifect  immediately.  If 
a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  against  the  same,  this 
act  shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

Debate  ensued,  in  whioli  Messrs.  Baldwdst, 
MiNSUM,  Dawsos",  Dattojt,  Peatt,  Atohison, 
Mason,  Chase,  Foote,  Winthbop,  Badqee,  and 
others  took  part. 

Pending  the  question,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Peidat,  September  13. 
Death  of  Bon.  Henry  Nes. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Yotoi&,  their  Clerk  : 

Mr.  Peesidbnt  '.  I  am  directed  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Heney  Nbs, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  communicate  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  thereupon : 

The  Secebtaet  read  the  resolutions  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SiuBGEOif.  Mr.  President,  the  painful 
inteUigence  that  has  just  been  announced  to 
the  Senate  by  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  warned  us  that  death  has 
again  been  in  our  midst.  These  frequent  calls 
of  the  invisible  upon  the  visible  world,  speak 
to  us  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  admonished  that  all  must  die,  and  that 
we  must  set  our  "house  in  order,"  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  inevitable 
journey  to  that  bourn  from  which  no  traveller 
returns. 

In  the  absence  of  my  colleague  occasioned  by 
sickness,  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Doctor  Henet  ITes  was  born  in  the  town 
of  York,  York  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
he  spent  his  early  childhood.  There  he  spent 
his  manhood.  There,  amidst  his  friends,  he 
descended  to  his  grave.  Mr.  Nes  qualified  him- 
self for  the  medical  profession,  which  he  com- 
menced to  practise  at  an  early  day.  His  ur- 
banity of  manners,  his  kind  disposition  and  his 
disinterested  benevolence,  soen  introduced  him 
to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  That  practice 
was  continued  for  years,  occasionally  and  par- 
tially interrupted  by  the  calls  that  were  made 
upon  him  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  his  native  town. 


It  was  not  until  the  year  1843  that  Mr.  Nes 
was  elected  a  Representative  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  Mr. 
Nes  did  not  represent  his  district  in  the  next 
Congress.  He  was,  however,  elected  in  1846, 
and  again  re-elected  in  1848.  And  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  popularity,  I  may  mention  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected,  although  his  district 
usually  gave  six  or  seven  hundred  Democratic 
majority.  This  speaks  highly  for  his  character 
and  standing  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  voice  of  Mr.  Nes  was  seldom  heard  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House,  but  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
application  to  the  duties  that  were  devolved 
upon  him  by  the  several  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Owing  to  his  retiring 
character  his  acquaintances  were  perhaps  not 
many.  But  he  had  warm  and  ardent  friends 
among  those  who  were  more  immediately 
around  him. 

Mr.  Nes  died  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  He 
will  be  missed  much  by  his  friends.  To  his 
children,  whom  he  has  left  without  the  care  of 
a  mother  or  the  protection  of  a  father,  the  loss 
will  be  Irreparable.  But  they  have  the  con- 
solation to  know  that  he  died  leaving  them  the 
inheritance  of  an  irreproachable  character. 

Without  saying  any  thing  more,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  oflfer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  received  with  deep 
sensibility  the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  Hon  Henry 
Nes,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and 
The  Senate  adjourned. 


■  Wednesday,  September  18. 
Enticing  Slaves  from  the  District. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  ask  the  Senate  now  to  take 
up  a  bill  introduced  a  day  or  two  since,  to  pre- 
vent the  enticing  or  assisting  of  slaves  to  es- 
cape from  their  owners  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  that  it  may 
have  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Clay.  One  word  only,  sir.  I  consider 
the  passage  of  this  bill  as  part  of  that  great  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  has  for  its  object  peace 
and  quiet.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator 
that  we  ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  "  ag- 
gressions." This  bill  proposes  to  put  an  end 
to  an  aggression.  If  the  Senator  will  only 
agree  that  this  aggression  shall  terminate — if 
he  will  enter  into  bond  and  security  that  no 
more  slaves  shall  be  stolen  from  the  District 
of  Columbia — I  presume  gentlemen  will  not 
ask  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Oass.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say 
one  word.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  discussion 
on  this  matter.  It  is  the  last  expiring  effort 
to  raise  a  party  in  this  country.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve any  party  could  now  be  built  up  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question  of  slavery.  I  think  the 
question  is  settled  in  the  public  mind.  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  speeches 
upon  it. 

Mr.  GwiN-.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land withdraw  his  motion,  in  order  to  allow 
me  to  introduce  a  bill  of  which  I  have  given 
notice  ? 

Mr.  Peatt.  I  cannot  withdraw  my  motion, 
lest  I  should  not  have  a  chance  to  renew  it. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  contest  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  "Walkee.  If  Senators  cannot  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  morning  hour  for  the 
ordinary  morning  business,  I  should  like  to 
know  it.  I  shall  concur  in  taking  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  Ohase.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  ?  Is  the  question  upon 
taking  up  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land ?  (Mr.  Peatt.) 

The  Peesident.  That  is  the  question.  But 
the  merits  of  that  bill  are  not  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Ohase.  I  withdrew  a  moment  since,  in 
deference  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  Senate,  that  no  further  discussion 
should  take  place  upon  questions  of  this  char- 
acter, a  bill  which  I  regard  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
laud.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  now, 
to  be  indicated  by  the  vote  to  take  up  this  bill, 
and  protract  discussion  upon  these  questions  to 
the  hindrance  of  other  business,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  again  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  that 
bill.  I  know  no  reason  why  the  security  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
preferred  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  the 
Territories. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  tells 
us  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  adjust- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  taken 
up  for  consideration.  If  it  be  a  part  of  that 
scheme,  it  has  recently  been  adopted  as  such. 
It  received  no  consideration,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  from  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  It 
was  brought  in  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  affects  this  District  only.  It  is  a  measure 
which  has  never  been  called  for  by  the  people 
of  this  District,  during  the  fifty  years  that 
slavery  has  existed  here  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Peatt.     I  call  the  Senator  to  order. 

The  Peesident.  The  Senator  must  confine 
himself  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
which  is,  Shall  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  be  taken  up  for  consideration  ? 

Mr.  CnASB.  I  am  urging  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  taken  up,  and  I  have  only  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  deny,  sir,  that  this  bill  is  a  part  of  the 


scheme  of  compromise  and  adjustment,  because 
it  has  never  received  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
questions  relating  to  slavery.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said  that  all  these 
questions  are  settled.  Some  of  them  are,  in- 
deed, settled.  The  question  of  the  Texan 
boundary  is  settled,  contingent  only  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Texas,  which  I  apprehend  will 
be  given  very  promptly.  The  question  of  the 
admission  of  Califoi'nia  is  settled.  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
has  been  avoided.     It  has  not  been  settled. 

The  Peesident.  The  Chair  must  interfere. 
The  Senator  is  not  speaking  to  any  question  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  am  pursuing  the  line  of  remark 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  adopted.  If 
that  be  out  of  order,  I  shall  submit. 

Mr.  Clat.  The  Senator  should  recollect 
that  the  question  is  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill — a  mere  matter  of  form. 

The  motion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Chase)  was  to  introduce  a  bill,  and 
therefore  the  whole  subject  was  fully  open  for 
discussion.  The  motion  now  is  simply  to  take 
up  a  bill  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  give  it  its  sec- 
ond reading,  and  it  ought  to  be  recollected  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  when  it  was  pro- 
posed the  other  day,  according  to  almost  in- 
variable custom,  to  give  this  bill  its  second 
reading,  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Senator  who 
now  sits  before  me,  (Mr.  Hale.)  This  is  merely 
a  question  of  form.  It  comes  up  regularly  for 
its  second  reading,  and  when  it  is  taken  up  it 
will  be  in  order  to  make  objections  to  and  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  wish  to  say  a  single  word  in 
answer  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Clat.)  The  Senator  suggests  that 
the  other  day  I  objected  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  which  is  merely  a  matter  of  form. 
It  is  true  that  I  did  object,  and  now  I  want  to 
mention  another  fact.  "When  a  motion  was 
made  fifteen  minutes  ago  to  introduce  a  bill — a 
thing  which  I  have  never  heard  objected  to  dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  in 
either  House — the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ob- 
jected, and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
it.  So  that,  if  mine  was  an  offence,  I  should 
think  his  must  be  magnum  scandalatum,  or 
something  worse,  because  it  is  an  every-day 
thing  to  object  to  a  second  reading,  but  to  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  is  certainly  a 
very  extraordinary  one. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was  earned 
on  division — ayes  26,  noes  not  counted. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and 
considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Clat.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of 
this  bin ;  but  I  propose  to  strike  out  the  third 
section,  which  excludes  free  persons  of  color 
from  this  District.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  increasing  a  great  deal,  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.    But  before  we 
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drive  them  away  we  should  ascertain  where 
they  are  to  go,  and  where  they  can  go.  The 
subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  most  deliber- 
ately examined,  and  some  provisions  made,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  humanity,  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  of  color.  The  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  if  that  is  stricken  out 

Mr.  Peatt.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him,  I  will  say  that  I  think  he 
misapprehends  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which 
he  refers.  The  retrospective  action  of  this 
section  has  been  altered. 

Mr.  Clay.     Ah !  indeed. 

Mr.  Peatt.  It  is  only  to  prevent  free  ne- 
groes coming  into  the  District  hereafter. 

Mr.  Olat.  Very  well.  Then  I  agree  to  it, 
and  will  withdraw  my  motion  to  strike  out. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  rise  now  to  make  a  motion  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  of  my  friends  that 
are  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  who  have  been  waiting 
for  a  good  time  and  an  appropriate  measure  by 
which  it  may  be  done.  I  do  not  propose  to 
trust  myself  with  the  details  of  such  a  measure, 
but  I  propose  to  give  those  gentlemen  a  fair 
chance  of  expressing  upon  the  record  what 
their  sentiments  are,  untrammeEed  by  any  "  in- 
expedient "  and  "  indiscreet "  details ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  largest  scope  for  discretion,  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  in- 
structions so  to  amend  it  as  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  that  motion 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Clay.  Then  I  hope  we  shall  have  them 
without  discussion. 

Mr.  Hale.     I  hope  so  too. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being 
talcen,  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Chase,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Ewing,  Hale,  Ham- 
lin, Seward,  and  Winthrop — 9. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Barnwell,  Bell, 
Benton,  Bright,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Cooper,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge 
of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Felch,  Foote,  Fremont, 
Gwin,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones,  King,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Norris,  Pratt,  Kusk,  Sebastian,  Shields,  Smith, 
Soulfi,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Whitcomb,  and  Yulee — 41. 

So  the  proposition  to  commit  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  I  move  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adding  the  following : 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  seventh  section 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  additional  to  and  amend- 
atory of  an  act  entitled  an  act  concerning  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  May  8,  1802,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

The  section  proposed  to  be  repealed  is  sec- 
tion seven,  of  chapter  LII.,  of  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  2,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Seo.  v.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  part  of 


the  laws  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  declared  by  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1850,  "  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia,"  to 
be  in  force  within  the  said  District,  sliall  ever  be  so 
construed  as  to  prohibit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
hire  them  within  or  remove  them  to  the  said  Dis- 
trict, in  the  same  way  as  was  practised  prior  to  the 
above  recited  act. 

This  clause  in  the  act  of  1802  has  reference 
now  only  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  if  it 
continues  to  be  a  part  of  the  code  of  the  Dis- 
trict, it  gives  to  the  people  of  Maryland  a 
right  to  introduce  their  slaves  into  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  denied  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  and  to  every  other  slaveholding  State. 
"While  the  county  of  Alexandria  continued  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  provision 
of  the  act  of  1802  had  relation  as  well  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  as  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Slaves  might  be  introduced  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  into  that  part  of  the  District  which 
was  ceded  by  Virginia,  and  slaves  might  be  in- 
troduced from  the  State  of  Maryland  into  that 
part  which  was  ceded  by  Maryland.  But  as 
the  law  then  stood,  although  they  might  thus 
be  introduced  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  into 
the  parts  of  the  District  respectively  ceded  by 
those  States,  they  could  not,  when  thus  intro- 
duced, be  passed  from  one  of  those  counties  to 
the  other. 

In  1812,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  au- 
thorizing slaves  who  had  thus  been  introduced 
lawfully  from  Virginia  into  the  county  of  Alex- 
andria, and  from  Maryland  into  the  county  of 
Washington,  to  be  transferred  from  one  county 
to  the  other  in  the  District,  and  there  held  in 
slavery  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  have 
been  in  the  county  into  which  they  were  orig- 
inally introduced.    But  since  the  retrocession 
of  Alexandria  to  Virginia,  no  slave  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  District  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  or  from  any  slave  State  except  Mary- 
land, (unless  when  accompanying  their  owners 
on  their  removal  to  the  District.)     We  were 
assured  a  few  days  since  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  that  probably  .five-sixths  of  the  slaves 
now  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  this  clause  in  the 
act  of  1802.     Now,  why,  I  ask,  if  it  be  the 
policy  of  this  District  and  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this 
District  from  the  State   of  Virginia,  or  any 
other  slave  State,  should  it  be  permitted  to 
Maryland  to  have  the   exclusive  privilege  of 
peopling  the    District  with   their  slaves,   by 
bringing  them  here  to  hire  them  ont  to  ser- 
vice, and  thus  adding  to  the  slave  population, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  free  laborers  of 
the  District  ?    I  see  no  reason  why  this  mono- 
poly should  be  allowed  to  Maryland,  and  I 
think  therefore  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
1802,  under  which  so  many  slaves  have  been 
introduced  into  the  District,  should  be  now  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  Pkatt.     I  wish  merely  to  offer  a  word 
of  explanation,  and  certainly  I  shall  not  enter 
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upon  a  debate  on  this  question,  which  I  know 
will  be  fatal  to  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  stated,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  correctness,  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  as 
I  had  the  honor  to  explain  it  a  week  or  two 
ago  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  complains  that 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  are  enjoying,  under 
the  act  of  Oongpss  of  1802,  a  privilege  which 
the  people  of  nd  other  State  may  enjoy.  I  say 
to  him  if  he  is  sincere  in  that  objection,  that  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  authorize  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  every  other  slave  State  in  the 
Union,  which  may  choose  to  do  so,  to  bring 
their  slaves  into  the  District.  It  is  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  Maryland,  under  the  laws  as 
they  exist,  because  this  territory  belonged  to 
Maryland,  and  the  people  'who  originally  in- 
habited it  were  citizens  of  Maryland,  the  people 
when  the  territory  was  ceded  going  with  it. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  right  and  proper 
that  the  people  of  Maryland,  who  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  when  it  was  ceded,  should 
enjoy  the  laws  of  their  native  State.  Now,  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sena- 
tor himself  to  the  only  effect  of  the  proposition 
which  he  has  made  to  repeal  the  act  of  1802. 
The  Senator  has  not  adverted  at  all  to  the  ac- 
tion of  both  Houses  during  the  present  session, 
in  passing  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Under  that  bill,  no  one  either 
from  Maryland  or  anywhere  else,  can  bring  his 
servants  here  for  sale.  They  cannot  be  brought 
here  for  sale  under  the  Maryland  law  if  left  in 
force,  and  the  act  of  Congress  be  repealed  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  Maryland 
does  not  desire  or  propose  to  interfere  with  any 
person  coming  to  Washington  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict to  reside.  He  may  bring  with  him  his 
servants,  but  he  is  not  privileged  to  sell  his  ser- 
vants so  brought  here,  under  the  Maryland  law, 
until  he  has  resided  in  the  District  for  a  period 
of  three  continuous  years.  That  is  the  old  law 
of  Maryland ;  that  is  the  present  law  of  the 
District ;  and  the  law  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  and  which  has  already 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  prohibits  any 
citizen  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State,  from 
bringing  his  servants  here  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  I  think  that  under  the  law  of  Maryland, 
which  the  Senator  does  not  propose  to  inter- 
fere with,  the  citizen  of  Virginia,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  who  may  come 
to  the  District  to  reside,  is  now  privileged  to 
bring  his  servants  with  him.  The  repeal  of 
the  act  of  1802,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  would  have  a  most  limited  opera- 
tion, indeed,  in  view  of  the  law  which  has  al- 
ready passed,  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  would  have  any  operation.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  will  find  this  to  be  the 
effect  of  his  amendment  upon  examination.  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  at  all, 
and  will  not  detain  the  Senate  further. 

I  am  reminded  that,  under  the  law  of  Mary- 
land, in  order  to  produce  a  reciprocity  between 


the  people  of  the  District  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  former  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  their  servants  into  Maryland 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them,  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  having  farms  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  ;  or  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  hiring  out  their  servants  into  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  of  bringing  them  back 
again  to  this  District.  Now,  the  only  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  to  do  away  with  this  reci- 
procity, so  far  as  Maryland  is  concerned,  and  to 
prevent  the  citizens  of  Maryland  from  bringing 
their  servants  here  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
them  :  or  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  living  here  a 
part  of  the  year,  from  bringing  his  servants 
with  him.  That  is  the  only  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 


MoNDAT,   September  23. 
Hiekey''s  EcLition  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  resolution  came  up  in  its  order, 
and  was  read  a  third  time : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
procure  from  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ten  thousand  copies  of  Hickey's  edition  of  the 
constitution,  with  an  alphabetical  analysis,  Washing- 
ton's Inaugural  and  Farewell  Addresses,  and  other 
important  statistical  matter  illustrative  of  the  genius 
of  the  American  Government,  and  the  development 
of  its  principles :  Provided,  That  they  be  furnished 
at  the  same  price  as  those  last  procured  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate." 

The  question  was  then  stated  to  be  upon 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Atchison.  This  resolution  is  for  the 
purchase  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  constitu- 
tion. My  recollection  is,  that  we  have  ordered 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  work 
before,  at  different  sessions.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  got 
tired  of  franking  and  distributing  these  books. 
If  this  resolution  has  any  other  object  than 
merely  to  purchase  the  book  for  the  benefit  of 
the  vender,  I  cannot  perceive  it.  For  any  such 
purpose,  I  am  unwilling  to  vote. 

Mr.  Badgee.  The  object  of  purchasing  these 
books  is  very  obvious.  It  is  to  circulate  them 
among  our  constituents ;  and  I  know  of  no  book 
which  either  House  of  Congress  has  at  any 
time  circulated  which  is  so  valuable,  and  so 
general  acceptable,  and  so  much  desired  by  our 
constitxients  as  this  very  book.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ATonisoN.  I  fully  admit  the  value  of 
this  work.  I  think  I  have  given  evidence  of  it 
by  voting  for  the  purchase  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  copies  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Badgee.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  never  pur- 
chased but  fourteen  thousand  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  Atohison.  Very  well;  fourteen  thou- 
sand copies  will  answer  for  my  purpose.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  the  book.  I  have 
voted  for  it  heretofore,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  who  compiled  the  book.     But  it 
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strikes  me  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  now  more  generally  dift'used,  and  more 
easily  obtained,  than  any  other  book  whatso- 
ever. It  prefaces  the  constitution  of  every 
State  in  the  Union ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  digest  of 
the  laws  of  every  State  in  this  Union ;  and  it 
is  to  I  e  had,  I  presume,  at  every  bookstore  in 
the  Union. 

Who  will  get  these  books,  if  we  purchase 
these  ten  thousand  copies  ?  They  must  be  dis- 
tributed among  twenty  millions  of  people. 
Only  a  favored  few  will  receive  them.  Like 
all  other  documents  printed  for  distribution, 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  favored  few. 
Perhaps  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  this  book.  The  distribution 
of  all  these  books  is  very  partial.  I  think  it  is 
time  now  to  stop  this  book  business.  I  thought 
we  had  done  with  it.  I  thought  this  business 
had  been  stopped  by  a  large,  a  very  large  vote 
given  at  this  session.  I  thought  that  onr  re- 
fusal to  purchase  the  work  of  Aaron  H.  Palmer 
would  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  purchasing 
books  for  distribution.  I  ask  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  that  I 
may  record  my  vote  against  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Rusk.  As  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
called,  I  desire  to  record  my  vote  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  Ve  pay  ten  times  what  this 
work  will  cost  in  printing  and  distributing 
much  inferior  documents.  If  Congress  never 
goes  into  extravagance  till  it  does  it  in  circulat- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  among 
the  people,  we  shall  be  a  very  economical  Gov- 
ernment, indeed. 

Mr.  GwiH".  As  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Atohison)  is  tired  of  franking  these 
books,  I  will  relieve  him  of  that  trouble,  if  he 
will  only  furnish  me  with  the  books.  My 
country  has  not  had  these  books,  and  we  want 
our  share. 

Mr.  "Walkee.  I  believe  this  book  has  done 
more  good  than  all  the  other  books  that  Con- 
gress has  evei-  printed.  I  have  received  letters 
even  from  persons  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege — and  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  on  that  subject — that  have 
seen  this  work,  who  say  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  that  book  in  the  hands  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
a  benefit ;  and  the  post  office  might  well  be 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  transporting  it.  It 
has  been  made  an  exception,  I  believe,  in  every 
letter  I  have  received  on  the  subject  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  I  have  received  some 
violent  ones  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  work.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  inWis- 
consin  it  has  had  a  good  efi'ect  on  the  senti- 
ments and  political  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
has  introduced  a  high  feeling  of  patriotism 
wherever  it  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Sewaed,  (jocularly.)  I  suppose  this  is 
one  of  the  great  measures  of  "  pacification." 

Mr.  Atohison.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  depreciating  the  value  of  this  book. 


N"ot  by  any  means.  But  it  is  now  said,  that 
of  all  the  documents  Congress  has  ever  printed 
for  distribution,  this  is  the  most  valuable.  I 
admit  it.  But  this  purchasing  of  books  is  an 
abuse.  The  argument  is  that  tbis  is  not  a  great 
abuse ;  but  I  contend  the  whole  system  is  an 
abuse.  I  admit  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
abuse  that  attaches  to  the  system  of  buying 
and  distributing  books,  for  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  valuable  work  we  have  ever  distributed. 
But  I  am  unwilling  even  to  distribute  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  among  the  peo- 
ple, because  I  consider  this  book  business  an 
abuse.  As  I  before  observed,  the  distribution 
is  partial.  It  will  faU  into  the  hands  of  very 
few,  and  into  the  hands  of  those  few  who,  per- 
haps, have  already  the  constitution.  I  know 
that  I  have  received  letters  in  regard  to  this 
work.  So  has  every  Senator.  Every  book 
that  is  printed  at  the  public  expense  is  grate- 
fully received  by  those  to  whom  it  is  sent, 
whether  it  be  valuable  or  not. 

Mr.  Badgee.  I  desire  to  add  but  one  re- 
mark. I  am  surprised  at  the  zealous  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
the  purchase  of  a  book  which  he  thinks  the 
best  which  Congress  has  ever  circulated.  I 
will  merely  mention  one  fact.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  very  intelligent  man  in  North 
Carolina,  to  whom  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  this 
book,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  only  the  most  valuable  book  Con- 
gress bad  ever  circulated,  but  that  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  copies  were  circulated  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  every  reading  man  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  money  well  laid  out.  It 
contains  not  only  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  my  friend  says  is  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  digest  of  the  laws  of  every  State, 
but  also  a  compilation  of  information  which  I 
venture  to  say  no  man  can  find  in  any  one  pri- 
vate library  in  the  United  States.  If  he  were 
to  sit  down  and  look  through  all  the  books,  a 
compilation  could  not  be  found  so  carefully 
made  as  that  put  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  this  book. 

Mr.  DioKiiTsoN'.  This  is  the  only  book  worth 
one  cent  ever  published  by  Congress,  according 
to  my  view.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
book,  and  one  of  the  very  best  compilations  for 
public  use  I  ever  saw.  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  motion,  because  I  am  determined  to  vote 
against  all  Congress  books ;  but  I  deemed  it 
due  to  say  this  much,  though  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  vote  against  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and 
resulted : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Cass,  Clarke,  Downs,  Ewing  Fremont,  Greene, 
Gwin,  Hale,  Jones,  Morton,  Rusk,  Seward,  Shields, 
Smith,  Soul6, Walker,  Winthrop,  and  Yulee — 22. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Benton, 
Chase,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsia, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Felch,  Hamlin,  Hunter,  King,  Mason, 
Sebastian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
and  Whitoomb — 19. 
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"Wednesday,  September  25. 
The  OalpMn  Claim. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  suit  to  he  brought 
against  George  "W".  Crawford,  late  Secretary  of 
War,  was  read  a  first  time  by  its  title. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  second  time 
with  a  view  to  reference. 

Mr.  Bad&ee.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
resolution  should  not  be  passed  without  refer- 
ence to  a  committee.  It  is  a  measure  which 
was  introduced  into  the  House  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Crawford.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  gratify  his  wish  on  the  subject, 
and  I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  put  upon  its 


Mr.  BuTLEE.  I  hope  the  resolution  wOl  be 
acted  on  at  once,  with  a  decided  opinion  on  my 
part  that  it  ought  not  to  pass. 

Mr.  Dawson  moved  to  refer  the  resolution 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  motion  did 
not  prevail,  and  the  resolution  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  TiiENET.  I  have  but  a  single  remark  to 
make.  I  think  the  resolution  itself  will  not 
raise  the  question  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
and  to  investigate  before  the  courts :  that  is, 
to  test  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the 
departments  here  in  paying  the  interest  upon 
this  claim.  It  cannot  do  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  Mr.  Crawford  only  acted  as 
agent  or  attorney  for  the  Galphins,  and  if  he 
received  the  money  in  the  character  of  agent 
or  attorney,  the  presumption  is  that  he  has 
paid  it  over  to  the  owners,  retaining,  no  doubt, 
the  fee  which  was  to  be  paid  him  by  the  con- 
tract with  them.  If  this  question  is  to  be 
tested,  you  must  sue  the  parties  who  received 
the  money,  and  not  the  .attorney  who  prose- 
cuted the  claim.  It  is  mere  humbug  to  say 
that  Mr.  Crawford  was  justified,  or  that  the 
departments  were  justified  in  paying  it,  on  ac- 
count of  any  decision  which  the  courts  might 
make  under  this  resolution.  The  suit  must  be 
brought,  not  against  the  agent  or  attorney  who 
prosecuted  the  claim,  but  against  the  man  who 
recovered  the  money.  And  besides,  from  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  I  take  it,  that  even 
if  Mr.  Crawford  was  the  proper  party  to  be 
sued,  you  could  not  get  behind  the  decisions  of 
the  auditors  and  comptrollers,  and  of  the  treas- 
urer who  paid  the  money.  Their  decisions 
would  be  final  and  conclusive  before  the  courts. 
Thus  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  mockery  to 
authorize  the  President  to  bring  a  suit  in  order 
to  whitewash  the  character  of  some  man.  I 
am  opposed  to  passing  this  resolution  to  au- 
thorize a  judicial  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  whitewashing  the  character  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  this  transaction.  Ton  cannot  reach 
the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  decision 
of  the  department  in  paying  this  money  by  any 
suit  that  can  be  instituted  under  this  resolu- 
tion, because  you  cannot  sue  Mr.  Crawford, 


the  attorney,  and,  secondly,  because  in  any 
such  suit  the  decision  of  the  auditor  and  treas- 
urer would  be  conclusive  upon  the  court.  The 
court  would  have  no  right  to  reverse  it.  Their 
decision  would  be  the  law  of  the  case.  An 
act  of  Congress  confers  the  duty  of  making 
such  decisions  upon  these  accounting  officers, 
and  there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  courts  to 
correct  or  reverse  them.  No  appeal  can  be 
taken,  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  revising  the 
decisions  of  the  accounting  officers ;  and  hence 
I  say  this  is  a  mere  mode  of  whitewashing  the 
character  of  Mr.  Crawford,  without  any  pos- 
sible hope  even  of  submitting  to  the  court  the 
correctness  of  those  decisions.  The  court 
would  have  no  power  to  reverse  or  revise  them 
and  render  judgment  against  Mr.  Ci'awford, 
even  if  he  was  the  proper  man  to  be  sued  to 
recover  this  money  back.  I  hold  that  it  is 
utterly  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pass  any  such 
resolution.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  "  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  "  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  lawsuit  merely  for  the  purpose  of  white- 
washing the  character  of  these  parties. 

Mr.  EwruG.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  entirely  mistaken  in  all  the  positions 
he  has  taken  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
he  says  that  the  proposed  suit  is  not  against 
the  proper  individual,  and  that  the  suit  cannot 
be  sustained  against  him,  because  he  is  only 
the  attorney,  and  not  the  party.  Now,  sir, 
this  attorney  received  the  money,  or  a  portion 
of  the  money,  no  matter  how  much  ;  but  what- 
ever portion  of  that  money  he  received,  if  he 
be  sued  for  it,  and  if  in  his  pleadings  he  do  not 
set  up  the  defence  that  he  was  attorney,  the 
suit  can  be  sustained.  The  case  has  to  be  de- 
cided upon  the  declaration  and  the  plea,  and 
you  can  sustain  the  action  against  him  if  he 
admits  that  he  received  the  money,  and  does 
not  plead  that  he  received  it  as  attorney. 
Now,  he  says  in  his  communication  to  the 
House,  that  he  will  not  put  in  that  plea.  If  he 
does,  he  is  a  dishonored  man,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  there  is  no  "  whitewashing "  of 
character  at  aU.  But  I  undertake  to  say  that 
he  wiU  not  plead  nor  set  up  as  a  defence  that 
he  received  this  money  as  attorney.  So  that, 
as  to  that  particular  point,  it  settles  it  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  all,  just  as  if  you  sued 
the  individual  party  instead  of  suing  the  at- 
torney. 

As  to  the  next  position,  that  the  settlement 
of  this  account  by  the  accounting  officer  is  con- 
clusive, Mr.  Crawford  says  in  his  letter  that  he 
will  not  set  up  that  as  a  defence,  nor  will  he 
set  up  any  thing  as  a  defence  except  the  legal 
right,  conferred  by  law,  to  pay  this  money, 
and  every  part  of  it,  over  to  the  parties.  He 
will  not  set  up  as  a  defence  the  fact  that  the 
accounting  officers  have  acted  upon  it  at  all. 
In  his  pleadings,  he  will  present  the  single  and 
sole  question,  that  the  law  of  1848  and  the  pre- 
vious obligations  of  the  Government  gave  him 
the  right  to  receive  this  money.  Well,  if  he 
does  not — if  the  pleadings  are  presented  in  that 
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foi-m,  I  need  not  say  to  every  lawyer  that  the 
question  will  be  settled  by  our  courts  upon  the 
pleadings,  and  settled,  therefore,  upon  the  law 
of  the  original  case.  It  is  no  matter  of  white- 
washing at  all.  If  the  pleadings  be  made  fairly 
— ^if  the  pleadings  be  set  forth  hona  Jide,  as  he 
says  he  will  cause  them  to  be  set  forth,  the 
actual  law  of  the  case  will  be  presented ;  and 
if  there  has  been  blackballing  by  the  decision 
of  the  committee,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
than  the  wiping  off  of  that  blackballing  by  the 
decision  of  the  court,  entitled  to  decide  upon 
the  question  of  law,  and  having  the  direct 
question  before  them,  and  nothing  but  the 
question. 

Mr.  Btjtlee.    I  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  this  resolution  ought  not  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee.   I  think  it  unnecessary,  because  the 
subject  is  well  understood.    I  object  to  the  bill 
up'oil  this  obvious  ground,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  make  use  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  office  of  arbitrator.    We 
have  no  right  to  devolve  upon  them  the  office 
of  arbitrator  between  gentlemen  who  may  con- 
ceive their  honor  involved  in  any  matter  in  the 
administration   of   the    Federal  Government. 
To  say  the  least,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  un- 
usual.    Candor  i-equires  me  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Crawford,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
would  be  guided  by  what  he  has  said,  because 
I  know  the  man :  I  believe  he  is  willing  to 
have  the.  matter  fully  investigated  before  a 
court.    But  the  court  derives  its  jurisdiction 
from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  reviewing 
power  of  the  executive  decisions ;  and  no  mat- 
ter what  he  may  say  with  regard  to  what  he 
will  do  or  will  not  do,  it  will,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  be  making  use  of  that  court  as 
arbitrator  to  decide  between  him  and  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Fow,  how  would  the  matter  stand  ? 
Mr.  Crawford,  in  good  faith — and  his  parole 
would  go  very  far  with  me,  and  I  would  regard 
his  word  as  his  bond — says  that  he  will  not 
plead  any  thing  in  bar,  but  will  go  into  a  full 
and  fair  investigation,  and  let  the  judgment 
of  the  court  turn  entirely  on  the  validity  of 
that  judgment  made  under  an  authoritative  de- 
cision of  the  Treasury  Department.    "Well,  it 
may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so ;  but  suppose 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  against  Mr. 
Crawford,  in  honor  he  would  be  bound  by  the 
state  of  the  pleading  on  which  the  judgment 
was  rendered.    His  sense  of  honor,  and  not 
legal  obligation,  would  lead  him.     In  the  event 
of  his  death — the  suit  abating — it  could  not  be 
revived ;  or  if  revived,  his  executors  might  be 
under  a  high  duty  to  ille  a  plea  in  bar  to  defeat 
the  action. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  sir.  I  need  not  say  to  my 
learned  friend  that  they  would  have  to  abide 
by  the  pleadings  below. 

Mr.  BtTTLEB.    There  are  a  great  many  ways 
of  amending  the  pleadings  below. 
Mr.  EwTNG.    No,  they  cannot  do  it. 
Mr.  BuiLEB.    I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that 


it  would  be  so  in  this  case.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  pleadings  and  judgment  in  appellate 
tribunals  must  rest  entirely  on  the  pleadings 
and  the  judgment  upon  them  in  the  court  be- 
low. But  I  say  that  this  mode  of  entertaining 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  is  making  use  of  the 
courts  for  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  never  has 
been  done.  Now  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law  :  This  money  was  paid  over 
under  the  adjudication  of  the  auditor,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That 
judgment  or  proceeding  is  final.  It  was  paid, 
therefore,  on  a  judgment,  or  that  which  has 
the  operation  of  a  judgment,  and  that  judg- 
ment secures  Mr.  Crawford  against  any  right, 
per  lege,  of  the  Government  to  recover  it  back, 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  interposing.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  given  his  word,  and  as  I  have  said,  I 
believe  he  will  abide  by  it,  but  there  is  no  se- 
curity that  MiUedge  Galphin  or  others  may  not 
be  sued  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  judgment.  I  conclude 
as  I  began,  by  saying  that  it  is  making  the 
court  an  arbiter,  which  is  not  a  part  of  its  office, 
nor  withiu  its  usual  and  proper  jurisdiction. 
It  wUl,  in  effect,  give  it  the  office  of  review 
over  a  distinct  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dawson.  I  regret  very  much  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Tttenet)  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Crawford 
has  had  a  great  deal  said  in  relation  to  him  in 
connection  with  his  particular  claim ;  and 
when  gentlemen  use  the  term  "  whitewashing  " 
in  relation  to  this  character,  they  ought  first  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  imputation  that 
they  are  making,  and  whether  they  can  sustaia 
the  accusation  against  Mr.  Crawford  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  I  demand,  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  to  know  what  part  of  his  conduct  in 
relation  to  this  matter  needs  "  whitewashing? " 
What  infamy  or  impropriety  has  been  attached 
to  him  in  relation  to  this  matter  ?  Where  are 
the  occasions  upon  which  he  has  not  acted 
openly,  fairly,  and  boldly,  in  relation  to  this 
matter  ?  When  was  it  that  he  ever  forfeited 
his  honor  or  his  character  either  as  an  individ- 
ual or  as  a  politician  ?  What  part  of  his  con- 
duct during  his  administration  of  the  War  De- 
partment needs  "  whitewashing,"  even  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
did  not,  in  using  the  word  "  whitewashed,"  in- 
tend to  convey  a  charge  inconsistent  with  honor  ; 
at  least,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TuENEY.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 
I  will  say  that  I  made  no  charge — I  intended 
to  make  none  when  I  spoke  of  whitewashing. 
Mr.  Crawford  himself  feels  that  there  is  some- 
thing hanging  suspended  over  Mm,  otherwise 
he  would  have  never  made  the  application  to 
Congress.  He  felt  it  when  he  first  asked  an 
investigation  in  the  House.  That  investigation 
resulted  unfavorably  to  him,  and  now  to  get 
rid  of  that — ^for  it  only  plunged  him  lower  in 
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the  public  estimation — he  sends  here  a  propo- 
sition for  a  judicial  investigation,  in  order  to 
whitewash  those  reflections  which  have  been 
cast  upon  him  by  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  by  what  has  transpired. 

Mr.  Dawson.  What  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  casta  any  imputation  upon  Mr. 
Crawford  ? 

Mr.  TuESET.    They  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Dawsoit.  And  they  cast  no  imputation. 
Sir,  it  is  ungenerous  and  unkind,  in  tlie  absence 
of  this  gentleman,  where  he  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  his  own  honor  by  taking 
part  in  the  debate,  to  insinuate  any  thing  against 
him,  calculated  to  do  him  injury  before  the 
country  that  he  has  served.  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
this  transaction,  has  acted  with  a  marked  honor 
and  propriety.  His  hand,  his  finger  has  not 
been  laid  upon  this  claim  improperly.  The 
claim  was  passed  by  the  proper  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  its  payment  was  sus- 
tained by  the  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  who,  with  an  honor  and  mag- 
nanimity which  I  trust  will  always  accompany 
him,  said  that  if  there  was  any  blame  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  it  was  upon  him,  and  he 
published  it  to  the  world.  The  late  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Johnson)  has  published  his  opin- 
ion and  evidence,  and  assumed  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility like  a  man.  Then  how  can  it  be 
brought  up  here,  before  the  American  people, 
and  charged  that  this  is  a  measure  to  "  white- 
wash "  George  W.  Crawford?  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  he  to  do  ?  When  the  bitterness 
of  party,  and  the  unkindness  of  personal  rela- 
tions will  circulate  reports  throughout  the 
country  injurious  to  his  reputation,  how  is  he 
to  meet  it  ?  He  can  only  to  do  it  by  the  mode 
he  has  adopted.  What  is  it  ?  He  comes  be- 
fore the  country,  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  shielded  by  the  constitution  and  laws  in  the 
possession  of  the  money,  yet  as  doubts  have 
been  expressed  whether  that  money  went  hon- 
estly and  justly  to  the  representatives  of  Gal- 
phin, he  says,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  here  is 
every  dollar  of  that  money.  Now,  adjudicate 
it  before  any  tribunal  you  may  select.  Con- 
gress proposes  to  select  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  commencing  in  the  district 
court  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  for  ?  To  "  whitewash  "  the  character  of 
George  W.  Crawford  by  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court?  And  will  the  Supreme  Court 
make  a  decision  to  whitewash  his  character, 
against  their  oaths  and  the  high  obligations 
of  their  dignified  position  ?  Why,  it  is  a  charge 
against  them.  And,  when  Mr.  Crawford  has 
pursued  only  the  course  which  justice,  honor, 
and  propriety  demanded  of  him,  he  is  charged 
here  as  coming  with  a  view  to  "  whitewash  " 
his  reputation,  stained  of  course  by  some  pre- 
vious conduct  ?  But,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  said,  Mr.  Crawford's  honor  is  known, 
and  his  parole  would  carry  weight  wherever 
honor  and  honesty  are  to  be  found.  Gentlemen 
say  they  wUl  not  grant  this  investigation.   And 


why  ?  Because  the  Supreme  Court  may  sup 
port  the  construction  of  that  law  given  to  it  by 
the  departments  of  this  Government,  and  their 
sanction  would  be  a  protection  to  the  past  Ad- 
ministration from  this  slander,  and  that  is  the 
thing  to  be  feared.  It  is  not  a  "  whitewash- 
ing," but  it  is  subjecting  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Crawford  and  the  last  Administration  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  ar- 
biter ;  and  their  decision,  when  pronounced, 
will  give  satisfaction  to  the  entire  country, 
where  party  motives  and  personal  feelings  do 
not  interfere  to  prevent. 

I  did  not  expect,  at  any  time,  to  be  called  up 
in  relation  to  this  claim.  I  was  not  in  Con- 
gress when  it  passed.  Other  gentlemen  passed 
the  law,  and  they  passed  the  law  subject  to 
that  construction  which  had  been  made  by  the 
proper  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it.  But  others  are 
not,  and  the  only  way  to  give  the  whole  matter 
a  proper  bearing,  is  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Crawford  abandons 
his  legal  right  to  defend  himself  against  any 
suit  whatsoever.  He  abandons  all  that,  and 
comes  here  and  says,  I  will  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  not  put  in  any 
plea • 

Mr.  GwiN.  Will  the  gentleman  give  way  for 
a  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  till  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Dawson-.  No,  sir ;  I  have  but  a  few 
more  remarks  to  make.  I  did  not  know  before 
of  the  existence  of  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, nor  did  I  know  what  its  contents  were 
until  I  heard  it  read  by  the  Secretary.  I 
wished  to  have  the  resolution  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing before  that  intelligent  committee,  having 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
and  of  the  constitution,  the  question  whether, 
by  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  this  suit 
could  be  ordered.  As  it  has  been  declared  by 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people 
that  a  suit  shall  be  instituted  against  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, I  go  for  the  institution  of  it,  and  if  Mr. 
Crawford  is  not  sustained  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  then  let  him  pay  back 
every  dollar,  as  he  will  do  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

Mr.  CooPEE.  I  have  but  a  word  to  say.  I 
desired  to  obtain  the  floor  after  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  to  say  that  I  did  not  concur 
with  him  in  the  views  which  he  has  expressed. 
And  I  desired  to  suggest,  what  was  very  properly 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Crawford's  decease, 
there  are  pleas  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
that  would  preclude  recovery  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  originally 
there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  money  to  Mr.  Crawford. 
There  is  a  distinction,  well  known  to  every 
lawyer,  between  the  recovery  of  money  paid 
through  a  mistake  of  law,  and  that  paid  through 
a  mistake  of  fact.  Here,  if  there  is  any  mis- 
take at  all,  it  was  a  mistake  of  law,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  both  of  this 
country  and  of  England,  money  paid  through  a 
mistake  of  law  cannot  bo  recovered  back,  and 
if  advantage  of  this  be  taken  by  the  executors 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  of  course  the  merits  of  this 
question  could  not  be  inquired  into.  On  that 
point,  the  case  would  turn,  and  it  would  turn 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  the  suit.  If  Mr. 
Crawford  lives,  under  his  letter  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  that  plea,  or  any  other  of 
that  nature.  And  no  doubt,  as  the  gentleman 
before  me  (Mr.  Ewing)  stated,  the  money  was 
received  by  him,  he  would  not  set  up  that  it 
was  received  by  him  as  attorney,  or  plead  any 
plea  that  would  prevent  the  merits  of  the  case 
from  being  investigated.  But,  as  liife  is  uncer- 
tain, he  may  die,  and  as  his  administrators  and 
executors  would  feel  bound  themselves  to  take 
every  legal  advantage,  the  bill  before  us  there- 
fore is  imperfect.  It  does  not  present,  under 
all  the  circumstances  which  may  occur,  an 
issue  to  decide  what  was  intended  by  Mr. 
Crawford  to  be  decided  when  he  addressed  his 
letter  to  the  House.  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  of  high  honor,  and  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  propo- 
sitions in  that  letter ;  but  if  he  should  die,  the 
case  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Gwiisr.  I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  other 
business. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Badsee.  I  desire  to  engage  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  the 
question  presented  in  this  joint  resolution.  In 
the  first  place,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  that 
there  is  any  objection  in  the  form  proposed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  given  to 
this  investigation.  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
is,  in  any  sense,  making  a  court  of  the  United 
States  an  arbitrator  to  decide  this  question.' 
There  is  a  very  clear  general  principle,  that  if 
a  man  is  in  possession  of  money  which  belongs 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
Government  has  a  right  to  institute  a  suit,  and 
by  that  suit  in  the  proper  tribunals  to  compel 
the  payment  of  the  money  which  this  individ- 
ual holds,  and  which  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  BuTLBE.  I  will,  with  the  Senator's  per- 
mission, ask  him  a  question,  which  perhaps 
may  shorten  this  argument.  It  is,  whether  the 
Government  could  at  this  time  sue  Mr.  Craw- 
ford? 

Mr.  Badges.  My  friend  generally  antici- 
pates. An  ai'gument  consists  of  steps,  and  I 
was  going  on  step  by  step  to  present  my  views 
on  this  question,  when  my  friend  asks  me  a  ques- 
tion which  I  must  inevitably  answer  before  I. 
get  through,  and  while  I  am  stating  premises 
which  lead  to  that  conclusion.  The  general 
principle  is,  as  I  stated,  that  if  A  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  money  belonging  to  B,  B  has  a  right 
to  sue  and  recover  it ;  and  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  clearer  than  that  the  United  States 
have  the  same  right  to  recover  the  money 


which  A  is  in  possession  of,  belonging  to  them. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

It  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if,  when 
there  is  in  the  possession  of  an  individual  money 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  the  faculty  which  every 
individual  or  corporation  has,  to  institute  a 
suit  for  its  recovery.  Then,  tbat  being  clear, 
the  only  difficulty  that  could  arise  with  regard 
to  the  institution  of  a  suit  against  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, would  arise  from  the  proceedings  in  the 
executive  department.  That  is  all.  The  na- 
ture of  the  claim  is  properly  a  judicial  one,  the 
right  is  properly  assertable  in  a  court  of  law. 
•  The  United  States  is  a  proper  and  competent 
party  to  assert  such  a  claim,  and  the  only  reason 
why  there  is  any  embarrassment  on  the  sub- 
ject, arises  from  the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  executive  department.  Now, 
they  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  subject 
than  they  would  have  in  an  ordinary  case  of  a 
claim  by  a  party,  or  a  release  -which  might  be 
pleaded  in  law  against  him.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  release  would  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  claim.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
is  still  a  legal  claim,  and  the  release  is  a  legal 
impediment  to  its  recovery.  If  the  release  be 
moved  out  of  the  way,  the  legal  claim,  in  its 
own  character,  still  subsists ;  the  legal  right  is 
retained,  and  the  action  can  be  supported. 

Now,  Mr.  Crawford  comes  here  and  proposes 
that  he  will  withdraw,  and  not  insist  upon  any 
bar  which  technically  he  might  have  a  right 
to  plead  against  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  recover  this  money,  supposing  that  the  facts 
that  constitute  that  legal  bar  did  not  exist. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  clear  that  the  commence- 
ment of  this  action  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  case  I  have  supposed,  of  one  man  having  a 
claim  against  another,  and  his  supposed  debtor 
having  in  his  possession  a  release.  If  he  sur- 
renders that  release,  if  he  does  not  plead  it, 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  testing  the  merits 
of  the  original  claim  than  if  the  release  had 
never  been  executed.  This  is,  then,  a  proper 
investigation  for  this  claim,  in  a  proper  court. 
In  its  nature  judicial,  the  functions  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  judges  are  functions  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  them  in  the  regular  discharge  of 
their  ordinary  official  duties.  So,  in  no  aspect 
and  shape  in  which  I  can  see  it,  is  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitration.  The  action  is  to 
be  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  that  was  constituted  an  arbitra- 
tor, all  know  that  its  decision  would  be  final ; 
but  the  same  writs  of  appeal  and  error  are  to 
be  allowed  as  in  every  other  cause  of  action 
brought  in  that  court. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  of  those  in- 
vestigations brought  here  in  regard  to  white- 
washing and  other  matters,  but  I  desire,  how- 
ever, to  say  this :  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Crawford.  It 
so  happens  that  I  have  not  had  even  an  intro- 
duction to  that  gentleman;  and  I  know  noth- 
ing of  him,  except  as  I  know  from  his  general 
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reputation  in  the  country.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however ;  he  has  heen  most  cruelly  as- 
sailed in  regard  to  the  particular  transaction  to 
which  this  resolution  relates.  "When  I  say 
that,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  thing  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  Senate ;  I  mean  abroad 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Crawford  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  this  money,  but  he  is  not 
willing  to  retain  it  unless  he  has  that  right ; 
and  he  comes  to  the  House  and  asks  that  an 
action  shall  be  brought  to  ascertain  whether  he 
is  entitled  to  the  money  or  not. 

My  own  opinion,  from  the  examination  I 
have  given  to  the  case,  is,  that  all  that  was 
done  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  rightly  done,  and  that  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  this  claim  was  adopted  and 
made  one  against  this  Government,  in  the  same 
condition  and  in  every  respect  as  it  formerly 
stood  against  the  Government  of  Georgia. 
Against  the  State  of  Georgia  it  was  a  claim 
valid  for  principal  and  interest  both,  and  there- 
fore when  adopted  by  the  United  States,  it  be- 
came a  just  claim  for  principal  and  interest 
against  the  United  States.  When  this  gentle- 
man comes  and  asks  that  this  question  may  be 
investigated,  and  proposes  to  put  every  ob- 
stacle out  of  the  way,  and  submit  this  legal 
question  to  a  legal  court,  it  would  be  cruel  and 
harsh  treatment  to  him  for  th^e  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  refuse  what  he  thus  asks, 
and  what  I  think  a  fair  and  just  respect  for  his 
character  and  standing  requires. 

Mr.  FooTE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  I  understand  your  object  is  to 
move  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Foots.  I  understand  that  my  friend  de- 
sires to  close  his  remarks  with  a  motion  to  lay 
this  subject  on  the  table ;  and  so  understanding, 
I  give  way  to  him  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Btttlee.  I  have  but  two  propositions 
to  state,  and  those  very  briefly.  I  did  not 
understand  that  under  any  law  we  may  pro- 
pose, Mr.  Crawford  may  not  release  the  judg- 
ment, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  under  which 
this  money  was  paid.  If  it  was  paid,  it  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  proceeding  having  all 
the  validity  of  a  judgment,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  may  undoubtedly  release  the 
judgment,  but  he  has  not  a  right  to  release  it 
so  far  as  the  other  party  is  concerned.  But 
that  was  not  the  gravamen  of  the  remarks  I 
made.  I  say  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  no  right 
to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  into  collision  with  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  It  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  our  Government,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  independ- 
ence of  those  two  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  they  ought  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  that  neither  should  have  any  super- 
visory power  over  the  other.  I  move  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ewrcra  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
they  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  mo- 
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tion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Benton,  Bright,  Butler, 
Cass,  Chase,  Clay,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Diolanson, 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Feloh,  Foote, 
Fremont,  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jones, 
Norris,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Sbul6,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  and  Whitoomb — 2Y. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Badger,  Baldwin,  Barnwell,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Dawson,  Dayton,  Bwing,  Greene,  Hunter,  King, 
Mason,  Morton,  Pratt,  Seward,  Smith,  Spruance, 
Underwood,  Wales,  Walker,  Wiuthrop,  and  Yulee 
—25. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Monday,  September  30. 
Bounty  Land  Bill. 

Mr.  Walkee.  In  consequence  of  an  unfor- 
tunate error  in  engrossing  and  enrolling  what 
is  called  the  bounty  land  biU,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary this  morning  to  pass  an  explanatory  act. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  granting  bounty  lands  to  certain  oflBcers 
and  soldiers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States." 

Unanimous  consent  to  introduce  the  bill  was 
granted,  and  it  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Walkee.  The  biU,  as  it  finally  passed, 
was  intended  to  provide  that  no  warrant  should 
be  assignable  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  patent. 
In  engrossing  and  enrolling  the  biU,  the  words 
"  of  the  patent "  were  left  out ;  so  that  these 
warrants  will  be  assignable.  This  supplement- 
ary bill  is  only  to  correct  that  error.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
words  "  of  the  patent "  were  inserted  after  the 
word  "  issue."  That  is  all.  There  will  be  no 
sense  in  the  section  if  this  amendment  is  not 
made. 

Mr.  Hale.  If  I  understand  it,  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  to  pre- 
vent the  assignability  of  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Walkee.  It  was  an  error  in  the  en- 
grossment, which  cannot  now  be  remedied. 
The  only  way  to  correct  that  error  is  to  pass 
this  bill:  The  departments,  the  President, 
and  everybody  else  connected  with  the  matter 
would  be  in  an  embarrassed  situation  if  the 
biU  should  be  left  as  it  now  is. 

After  an  objection  made  by  Mr.  Dawson 
was  withdrawn,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

Adjournment. 

The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  notify  him  that  the  two 
Houses,  having  finished  the  legislative  business 
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before  them,  were  ready  to  adjourn  if  he  had 
no  further  communication  to  make  to  them. 

Mr.  EwiN&,  from  that  committee,  reported 
that  they  had  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  that  the  President  replied  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a  message  he 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  Senate,  having  finished  the 
business  before  them,  are  about  to  adjourn. 

On  motion,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 
Hon.  "William  R.  King,  for  the  ability,  dignity, 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  performed  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tern.'" 

Mr.  King,  President  pro  tern.,  then  rose,  and 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

Senatoks:  Our  protracted  session  is  about  to 
close.  Tlie  causes  which  hare  led  to  its  unusual 
extension  were  of  a  character  well  calculated  to 
produce  an  excited  state  of  feeling,  and  occasion- 
ally to  lead  to  altercations  of  a  very  unpleasant 
character.    Whether  the  action  of   Congress  will 


allay  the  excitement,  restore  harmony,  and  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  As  an  American  citizen,  devot- 
edly attached  -to  the  institutions  of  my  country,  I 
sincerely  hope  it  may ;  and  I  trust  that  the  dangers 
with  which  we  have  been  threatened  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  all  future  Congresses  to  deal  justly  by 
every  section,  and  to  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all,  if  they  would  insure  the  permanency 
of  our  Union.  In  discharging  the  duties  imposed 
upon  me  as  your  presiding  officer,  I  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  have  been  too  strict  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  adopted  for  the  government 
of  this  body.  Should  this  be  the  case,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  exercise  author- 
ity, and  I  have  only  been  led  to  do  so  when  the 
occasion  called  for  it  by  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Senate,  over  which  your  kindness  has 
called  me  to  preside.  In  taking  leave  of  you,  Sen- 
ators, I  can  but  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  I  have  uniformly 
been  treated.  I  wish  you  all  a  safe  return  to  your 
respective  homes. 

He  then  proclaimed  that  the  Senate  was  ad- 
journed sine  die. 
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Bennet,  Hektkt,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Senator  from  Missonri,  115,  351 ;  on 
the  death  of  Senator  Barrow,  24 ;  on  the  lieutenant- 
general,  S6;  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  85;  on  the 
heirs  of  John  Paul  Jones,  146 ;  on  the  illness  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  147;  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  155; 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  169 ;  on  the  California  claims, 
174;  on  the  Oregon  bill,  249;  on  the  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  288,  294 ;  on  the  Missouri  resolu- 
tions on  slavery,  880 ;  on  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  reso- 
lution, 899 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions,  491,  504,  6d6,  508, 
518,  521 ;  on  the  Select  Committee  of  Thirteen,  524,  526, 
53.0,  533,  541,  542 ;  on  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
594.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Beeeien,  John  McPheeson,  Senator  from  Georgia,  115, 851 ; 
on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  41,  42,  44;  on  the  Oregon 
bill,  250 ;  on  the  general  appropriation  bill,  817,  828, 844, 
846 ;  on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
564.    See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 

Bill  for  the  Armexation  of  Texas. — See  Ind&JOj  vol.  IS. 

Bills,  Money.—See  Ind^^  vol.  1. 

BrNGHAM,  KiNGsLEY  S.,  Ecpresentativo  from  Michigan, 
116,  851. 

BiEDSALL,  AtrsBtTEN,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 

Bishop^  Flaget. — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

BiSBELL,  William  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  851. 

Black,  James  A,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina,  116; 
decease  of,  161.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Blanchaed,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 

Blank  Ballots,  shall  they  "be  cownted  T-See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Bltte  Lights  as  signals  to  the  enemy.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Booock,  Thomas  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116, 351. 

BoKEE,  David  A.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 

Books,  purchase  of. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  to  buy  ten 
thousand  copies  of  Hickey's  edition  of  tho  Constitution, 
603 ;  lost,  604.    See  Ind&a,  vols.  12, 18, 14. 

Booth,  "Walteb,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  851. 

BoELAND,  Solon,  Senator  from  Arkansas,  851  •  on  the  death 
of  Senator  Ashley  of  Arkansas,  192 ;  on  the  select  com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  548. 

BoTTS,  John  M.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 

Boimty  for  Fishing  Vessels.— See  Index,  vol.  8,  DvMes. . 


Bovm^i  Zand  Bill.— la  the  Senate,  an  explanatory  act 

passed,  609. 
BowDON,  Feanklin  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama, 

116,  851. 
Bowie,  Eichaed  I.,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  351. 
BowLiN,  James  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  116,  851. 

See  Index,  vol.  15. 
BoTD,  Linn,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  115,  361. 
BoTDON,  Nathaniel,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina, 

116. 
Beadbttet,  James  "W.,  Senator  from  Maine,  115, 851 ;  on  Mr. 

Bell's  resolutions,  515. 
Bbadt,  Jaspek  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 
Brazil,  affairs  with.^See  Index,  vol.  10. 
Breach  of  Prvoilege.—See  Index,  vols.  2, 4. 
Breahioater  on  the  Belama/re. — See  Index,  voL  8. 
Beeok,  Daniel,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  851. 
Beeese,  Sibnet,  Senator  from  Illinois,  115 ;  on  the  death  of 

Senator  Barrow,  34;  on  the  death  of  Senator  Ashley  of 

Arkansas,  195 ;  on  the  territorial  bill,  226.    See  Index, 

vol.  15. 
Brevet  rank. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 
Bribery. — See  Ind&o,  vol.  6. 

Bkiggs,  Geoege,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  351. 
Beight,  Jesse  D.,  Senator  from  Indiana,  115,  851 ;  on  tho 

Oregon  territorial  bill,  207. 
British  Aggressions  on  Commerce.— See  Index,  vol.  3. 
British  Colonial  Trade.— See  Index,  vols.  9, 11. 
British  Intrigues. — See  Index,  voL  4. 
British  In/vaHon  of  American  Soil. — See  Ind&B,  vol.  18. 
British  Minister,  conduct  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4 
British  Outrages  at  Schlosser.^See  Index,  voL  14. 
British  JV-espasses  on  the  State  of  Maine. — See  Index, 

vol.  13. 
British  West  India  Trade. — See  Index,  vol,  6. 
Beookenbeottgh  on  tlie  three  million  loan  bill,  68. 
Bbodhead,  Eiohabd,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 

116.    See  Ind&x,  vol.  15. 
Beooks,  James,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851 ;  on 

the  Frankliu  expedition,  546. 
Beown,  Albeet  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Mississippi,  116, 

351 ;  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  364. 
Beown,  Chaeles,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 
Beown,  James,  descendaMs  of— See  Index,  vol.  13. 
Beown,  "William  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 

See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Beown  William  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  851.    See 

Index,  vol.  15. 
BTTCBaiEE,  Atlett,  Espresentativo  from  Kentucky,  116. 
BuEL,  Alexandee  W.,  Eepresentative  from  Michigan,  851. 
Buffalo  and  N&vo  OrleoTis  Boad.—See  IndesD,  vol.  11. 
Burndng  of  the  Library  of  Congres8.—See  Index,  voL  5. 
EuEBOWs,  LoEENzo,  Eepreseutativc  from  New  York,  851. 
Bursting  of  the  Princeton  Gun.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Bitbt,  Aemistead,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina,  351, 
Btttlee,  Andeew  p..  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  115, 

351 ;  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  79 ;  on  the  death  of 

the  Hon.  James  A  Black,  163 ;  on  tlie  death  of  the'  Hon. 

A.  D.  Sims,  281 ;  on  the  territorial  bill,  280,  245 ;  on  the 

territory  of  Minnesota,  291;    on  slavery,  458;   on  the 

death  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  468;  on  Mr.  Bell's  reso- 
lutions, 489 ;  on  the  Galphin  claim,  606, 609. 
BiTTLEE,  Chestee,  Eepreseutativo  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 

851. 
Bittlee,  Thomas  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  851. 
Butlee,  William  0.,  vote  for  as  Vice  President,  805. 


Cabell,  Edwaed  C,  Eepresentatiye  ffom  Florida,  116, 
851.    See  Index^  vol.  15. 
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Cable,  Jobeph,  Eepreaeatativo  from  Ohio,  851. 

Caldwell,  Geobge  A.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  351. 
See  Indeio,  vol.  15.  ' 

Caldwell,  Joseph  P.,  Representative  from  North.  Caroli- 
na, 851. 

CALHOtnir,  Hon.  Jom?  C,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  115, 
851 ;  on  the  three  million  loan,  55,  95 ;  on  the  slavery- 
resolutions,  81 ;  on  the  Supreme  Court  bill,  173 ;  on  Yu- 
catan, 188 ;  on  the  message  on  Yucatan,  202 ;  on  the  Or- 
egon territorial  government,  245,  250 ;  on  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  809,  811,  812;  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  337,  838,  339 ;  on  the  compromise,  403,  432 ; 
on  slavery,  441,  442 ;  decease  of,  462 ;  obsequies  o:^  474. 
See  Indm,  vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15. 

California  and  New  Meoiico. — Resolution  relating  to  ter- 
ritorial bills,  806,  message  on,  384. 
CaUforma  Claims. — In  the  Senate,  the  bUl  to  ascertain  and 
pay,  considered,  174 ;  evidence  of  the  claims,  174 ;  con- 
cerns public  history,  174;  the  conquest  achieved  before 
the  Mexican  war  was  known  there,  175 ;  Fremont  com- 
mences his  third  expedition,  175 ;  his  course,  175 ;  offi- 
cial report  of  first  difficulty  by  the  consul  at  Monterey, 
175;  hoisting  our  flag  an  act  of  protection,  176;  Fre- 
mont's reason  for  the  act,  176 ;  proceeds  towards  Ore- 
gon, 176;  meets  laeut.  Gillespie,  176 ;  despatches,  176; 
turns  back  from  Oregon,  176 ;  letter  of  the  Secretary, 
177;  attack  of  Indians,  177;  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Sa- 
cramento,,  178 ;  future  movements,  178,  179,  180;  ex- 
tracts from  the  depositions,  ISl,  182 ;  conclusion  of  the 
war,  184 ;  the  same  men  who  began  the  war  finished  it, 
185. 

"We  may  now  inquire  what  we  are  likely  to  gain  by 
this  war,  185;  subject  of  territory,  186;  population  of 
California,  186;  revolution  in  France  not  reached  its 
termination,  186. 

Charge  made  against  the  United  States  of  commen- 
cing a  war  of  aggression,  186  ;  the  claim  as  based  on 
services  rendered,  186 ;  administration  not  responsible 
for  hostile  acts  of  Fremont,  187 ;  bill  taken  up,  292;  de- 
lay the  postage  bill,  292 ;  substitute  offered  and  agreed 
to,  293;  referred  to  a  select  committee,  293;  report  of 
the  committee,  293 ;  motion  to  consider  the  report  lost, 
298. 

California.— In.  the  Senate,  a  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  constitution  of  California,  879 ;  prece- 
dents relative  to  the  admission  of  states,  898;  Iowa, 
Vermont,  398;  ordered  printed,  398;  motion  to  refer  to 
a  committee,  899. 

In  the  Senate,  vote  relative  to,  589;  admission  o^  590; 
protest  against,  590.    See  Sla/oery  Compromise. 

CaUforma  Senators. — In  the  Senate,  credentials  presented, 
596;  constitutional  provisions  for  the  election  have  not 
been  complied  with,  596 ;  motion  to  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  596  ;  important  that  the  Sena- 
tors should  take  their  seats,  596 ;  reference  unnecessary, 
596;  no  other  case  of  the  kind  occurred  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Government,  596 ;  no  State  admitted  with- 
out a  previous  territorial  Government,  596 ;  further  de- 
bate, 597,  598 ;  motion  to  refer  lost,  599. 

Calvin,  Samttel,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

Cameeok,  SiMOiT,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  115 ;  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  John  "W.  Hornbeck,  144.  See  Index, 
vol.  15. 

Campbell,  Lewis  C,  Representative  from  Ohio,  851. 

Campbell,  Thomas  J.,  chosen  clerk  of  the  House,  118,  382, 

Campbell,  W.  W.,  on  the  territorial  government,  29.  See 
Index,  vol.  15. 

Ca/rtadiatb  Refugees.— See  Index^  vols.  2,  5. 

Canal  in  lUinois.—See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Canal  around  Muscle  Shoals.— See  Ind&io,  voL  9. 

Canbt,  Riohaed  S,,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116. 


CaraooaSj  HeUef  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4 

Caeter,  David  K.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  851. 

Casey,  Joseph,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  851. 

Cass,  Lewis,  Senator  from  Michigan,  115,  851;  on  the  three 
million  loan,  50,  59,  61 ;  on  the  occupation  of  Yucatan, 
199,  200 ;  vote  for  as  President,  805 ;  on  slavery,  438, 
440,  443,  445,  447,  449,  452,  454;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolu- 
tions, 505,  508;  on  the  select  committee  of  thirteen, 
536,  544;  on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  562.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Cathoaet,  Chaeles  AV.,  Representative  from  Indiana,  116. 

Caucus,  Congressional. — See  Index^  vol.  5,  and  Ind&a,  vol. 
7,  Amendonents  of  the  Constitution. 

Chalmbes  on  the  \vritings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  22. 

Chandlee,  Joseph  R.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
351 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  587. 

Chapman,  John  G.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  116. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

C/iarges  d^ Affaires,  Appointment  of— See  Index,  voL  9, 

Cha/riia'ble  Ohjects.-See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Chase,  Lticien  B,,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  116. 

Chase,  Salmok  P.,  Senator  from  Ohio,  851;  on  enticing 
slaves  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  601. 

Chase,  Judge,  official  conduct  and  trial  of.— See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Chesapeake  and  Dela/ware  Canal.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Chesapeake  Frigate,  Attach  on.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

CJiesa^eake  and  Ohio  Canal. — See  Index,  vols.  8,  9, 10. 

Chocta/io  Lands,  Ihicroach^ments  on.— See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Cholera,  Asiatic.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Cilmoee,  Aupeed,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  851. 

Claim,  Agencies. — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Clapp,  Aba  "W.  H.,  Representative  from  Maine,  115. 

Clakk,  Beveelt  L.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  116. 

Claek,  Feanelin,  Representative  from  Maine,  115, 

Clakke,  Chaeles  E.,  Representative  from  New  York,  351. 

Clarke,  John  H.,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  115,  351 ;  on 
the  territorial  bUl,  225. 

Clay,  Henet,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  351 ;  on  the  com- 
promise resolutions,  894,  395,  436 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  471 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolution's,  490, 
499 ;  on  the  select  committee  of  thirteen,  528,  535,  531 ; 
on  the  compromise  report  from  the  committee  of  thir- 
teen, on  the  compromise  bill,  554, 578,  584 ;  on  the  com- 
promise bill,  578.  See  Index^  vols.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 11, 
12,  IS. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  Senator  from  Delaware,  115;  on  the 
aid  for  Yucatan,  197 ;  on  the  Oregon  bill,  221,  223 ;  on 
the  compromise,  224 ;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  govern- 
ment, 242 ;  on  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, 296.    See  Indesc,  vol.  15. 

Clemens,  Jeeemiah,  Senator  from  Alabama,  351 ;  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  474. 

Cl&rh  of  the  S<mse.—See  Ind&o^  vol.  10. 

Cleveland,  Chaunoey,  Representative  from  'Connecticut, 
351. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  Representative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 116,  851.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Cobb,  Howell,  Representative  from  Georgia,  116,  851 ;  on 
Oregon,  205 ;  chosen  Speaker,  372  ;  his  address,  872. 

Cobb,  Willla-mson  R.  T.,  Representative  from  Alabama, 
116,851. 

Cocke,  "William  M.,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  116. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Cod  Fi8herie8.—Seelndex,  vols.  1, 3,  and  Ind&o,  vol.  5,  I>ii^ 
ties. 

Coinage,  Silver.— See  Index,  vol.  12, 

Coin,  Gold.— See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Coins,  Foreign  Silver.— See  Index,  vols.  6, 7, 11. 

CoLcocK,  "William  F.,  [Representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 351. 
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Cole,  Obsamub,  Representative  from  Wisconsin,  851. 
COLLAaiBB,  Jacob,  Representative  from  Vermont,  115.    See 

Ind&tt,  vol.  15. 
Collection  District^  Western. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 
CoLLiNB,  "William,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 
ColOTTibia^  Mirdater  to. — See  Indeas,  vol.  11. 
Colornbia  Bvoer. — See  Index^  vols.  7,  8, 10. 
OoloivizaUon  Society. — See  Index,  vols.  9, 11, 13. 
CoLQTTiTT,  "Walter  T.,  Senator  from  Georgia,  115;  on  tne 

three  million  loan  bill,  T6.    See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 
Chrmnerce  of  the  United  States.—See  Index,  vols.  1,  8. 
Commerce  of  the  West. — See  Ijidex,  vol.  10. 
Commiittee,  Select,  on  the  compromise  resolutions,  545. 
Compensation  of  M&nbbera.—See  Index,  vols.  5, 10,  Pay  ^/ 


CortvpensaUoJi  of  President  a/nd  Vice-President-^See  In- 
den,  vols,  1,  2. 

OOKOEB,  Haemon  9.,  Representative  from  New  York,  115, 
861. 

Congress  convenes  at  1st  session  of  80th,  115 ;  adjourns  at 
1st  session  of  SOtb,  256 ;  convenes  at  2d  session  of  80tb, 
258;  2d  session  of  30th  adjourns,  350;  1st  session  31st 
convenes,  851 ;  adjourns  at  end  of  1st  session  of  8l3t, 
610. 

ComiecUcut,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  815. 

Ookbad,  Chaeles  M.,  Representative  from  Louisiana,  851; 
on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  567. 

Constitmtion^  Tlie. — In  the  Senate,  motion  to  amend  the 
appropriation  bill  to  extend  the  constitution  to  the  ter- 
ritories, 806;  the  amendment,  806;  is  the  amendment  in 
order  ?  806 ;  exciting  condition  of  things  in  California 
end  New  Mexico,  307;  the  bill  for  these  territories 
probably  cannot  be  reached  this  session,  hence  this  mo- 
tion, 807. 

Importance  of  clear  ideas  of  the  question,  308  ;  the 
thing  is  impossible,  808 ;  it  is  that  the  President  shall 
govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  until  Congre^  makes 
provision,  808 ;  would  the  habeas  corpus  be  established 
in  Cuba  by  the  mere  act  of  cession  ?  308 ;  a  territory  as 
such  is  no  part  of  the  United  States,  309. 

Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
the  territories  ?  809 ;  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
809 ;  the  territories  are  a  part,  309 ;  have  we  any  au- 
thority beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ?  809 ;  if 
the  constitution  is  there  it  shields  the  South,  809 ;  the 
constitution  has  no  half  way  operation  in  regard  to  any 
section,  809. 

How  does  the  constitution  get  there?  310;  Congress 
has  established  principles  in  regard  to  the  territories 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  310 ;  the  land 
means  the  States,  810;  no  legislation  necessary  to  ex- 
'  tend  the  constitution,  under  this  view,  810 ;  this  reason- 
ing cannot  be  maintained,  310  j  the  whole  history  of  co- 
lonial conquests  shows  the  reverse,  811. 

How  does  Congress  get  any  power  over  the  terri- 
tories? 311 ;  if  the  constitution  does  not  extend  to  the 
territories  you  have  no  right  to  do  any  act  relating  to 
them,  311 ;  all  legislative  enactments  must  bo  made  in 
accordance  with  this  supreme  law,  811 ;  can  you  estab- 
lish titles  of  nobility  in  California?  311. 

Is  a  territory,  while  it  remains  a  territory,  a  part  of 
the  United  States  ?  811 ;  where  is  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  vested?  311 ;  the  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution gives  Congress  power  over  the  territories,  311  • 
it  is  said  Congress  has  no  power  to  make  internal  im- 
provements, but  these  aro  voted  for  the  territories,  311 ; 
our  history  fall  of  illustrations,  812. 

Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have  au- 
thority over,  312 ;  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  main- 
tain the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  812  ;  we  cannot  be 
deprived  of  our  equal  participation  In  thosg  territories 


without  being  deprived  of  the  rights  the  constitution 
gives  us,  312. 

Constitution  or  no  constitution  there,  as  the  laws  of 
California  stand,  there  is  no  right  to  carry  slavery 
there,  812 ;  you  cannot  extend  the  constitution  to  these 
territories,  818. 

"We  have  the  power  to  extend  it,  818 ;  it  erects  Cali- 
fornia into  a  State  at  once,  813;  the  most  summary 
mode  to  dispose  of  this  question,  818;  the  objection 
that  the  constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
and  that  Congress  cannot  extend  it  there,  314;  inevi- 
table consequence  of  this  doctrine,  815 ;  if  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  extend  over  the  territories,  what  does  ? 
815 ;  when  any  territory  is  acquired  ftom  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment it  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  816; 
opinion  of  "Washington,  816;  case  of  Kentucky,  316; 
reason  for  objection  to  this  amendment,  817. 

The  constitution  cannot  operate  of  its  own  force  in 
the  territories,  818;  object  of  the  constitution  also  to 
establish  certain  great  principles,  318 ;  portions  extend 
to  the  territories,  and  portions  of  it  do  not,  318 ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  territorial  government  is  evidence  to 
that  extent  of  the  extension  of  the  constitution  to  the 
territories,  318 ;  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  319 ; 
the  proposition  to  continue  the  Mexican  laws  iu  force, 
319 ;  the  distinction  between  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion applicable  to  territories,  and  those  which  are  not, 
820. 

If  the  principles  of  the  constitution  extend  to  the 
territories,  why  do  you  want  a  special  act  ?  320. 

The  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  321 ; 
upon  what  principle  can  we  restrict  it  to  part  of  the 
land  ?  321 ;  we  are  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution in  legislating  for  the  territories,  321 ;  how  did 
the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States  get  to  the  North- 
"Wcst  territory  ?  322 ;  it  does  not  require  an  express  act 
to  extend  our  criminal  code,  822 ;  the  question  of  the 
duties  of  ofBcers  of  the  Government  under  the  con- 
stitution growing  out  of  their  oaths  of  offices,  settles 
this  point,  322 ;  what  oath  do  these  officers  take  ?  323 ; 
how  does  your  treaty  operate  in  California  and  New 
Mexico?  323;  would  the  people  in  these  countries  be 
traitors  if  they  committed  the  act  of  treason?  328; 
whence  does  this  question  grow  ?  324 ;  let  the  people  of 
the  territory  settle  their  own  institutions,  824;  the 
North  is  saying  these  people  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  mould  their  own  institutions,  324;  why  restrict 
them?  825;  why  refuse  to  extend  the  shield  of  the  con- 
stitution over  them  because  it  may  protect  slavery? 
825. 

Are  gentlemen  willing  to  compromise  this  question  f 
326 ;  we  might  as  well  adopt  the  "Wilmot  Proviso,  as  af- 
firm the  Mexican  law  prohibiting  slavery,  826 ;  will  you 
also  affirm  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  church  ?  326. 

The  proposition  of  this  amendment,  an  established 
precedent,  326 ;  explanation,  327 ;  it  is  denied  that  the 
laws  of  a  conquered  country  remain  in  force  until  they 
are  specially  repealed,  828, 

The  issue  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  Is  not  Involved, 
828;  give  time  for  reason  and  patriotism  to  resume 
their  sway,  328;  the  postponement  of  the  decision  of 
the  slavery  question  at  this  session  much  moro  propi- 
tious for  the  Union  than  its  decision,  829 ;  first  amend- 
ment rejected,  880. 

Modification  offered  to  the  other  amendment,  880; 
farther  debate,  331 ;  amendment  adopted,  331. 

In  the  House,  the  appropriation  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  considered,  883;  amended  in  the 
House,  333;  further  amendment  relative  to  the  coast- 
wise slave  trade  adopted,  833. 

In  the  Senate,  committee  of  conference  report  they 
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cannot  agree,  841;  House  concur  in  6Sd  amendment 
■with  an  amendment,  and  recede  from  disagreement 
to  others,  341 ;  what  is  tho  amendment  of  the  House  ? 
341;  the  constitution  goes  there  without  any  enact- 
ment, 841 ;  motion  that  the  Senate  disagree  and  appoint 
a  committee  of  conference,  342;  object  of  the  motion, 
342;  doubt  of  tho  nature  of  tho  amendment,  843;  bet- 
ter ;^ose  tho  bill  than  re-enact  the  Mexican  law,  842; 
this  amendment  does  not  extend  the  revenue  and  land 
laws  to  California,  ^. 

Motion  to  adjourn  sine  die^  844;  nature  of  this  bill, 
844;  this  subject  should  not  be  introduced  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  245;  the  laws  in  conquered  countries 
continue. in  force  until  the  conquering  power  sees  fit 
to  withdraw  them,  845;  further  debate,  345;  vote  on 
the  amendment,  846;  lost,  847 ;  Senate  recede,  847. 

In  the  House,  committee  report  disagreement,  848 ; 
House  vote  to  recede,  849;  farther  amendments  to  the 
Senate's  amendment  agreed  to,  849,  350. 

CoTiatitution  not  a^>pHcabl6  to  Territories. — See  Index^ 
TOl.  18. 

Contempt,  Judicial.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Contested  Mection. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  3,  7. 

Ctmting&nt  Expenses. — See  Index,  vols.  2, 8. 

Contract,  Government. — See  Index,  vol  3. 

Controv6T*sies  between  States, — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Convoy  System. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

CoopBE,  James,  Senator  ftom  Pennsylvania,  851;  on  the 
Galphin  claim,  607. 

Copper  Mines  of  LaJce  Superior. — See  Index,  vol,  15, 

Copyright  to  Foreigners. — See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Cordage,  Drawback  on.— See  Index,  voL  7. 

CoBWiN,  MosES  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351. 

CoBwiN,  Thomas,  Senator  from  Ohio,  115,  851 ;  on  the  ter- 
ritorial bill,  228,  229,    See  Index,  vol.  15, 

Counting  the  Votes  for  Fresid&nt  and  Vice-President,  804 

Costs  of  Suits  by  Patentees.— See  Index,  vol,  7, 

Cbanston,  Eobebt  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Ehode  Island, 
115. 

CreeJc  Indian  NegotiaMon.—See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Crimes  in  ih.e  District  of  Columbia.~~See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Crimes  against  the  United  States.— See  Index,  vol.  8, 
Penal  La/ws. 

Ceisfibld,  John  '^.,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  116. 

Ceittenden,  John  J.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  115 ;  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bill,  169, 171 ;  on  the  aid  for  Yucatan, 
197.    See  Index,  vols.  6, 11, 13, 14. 

Ceowell,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  851. 

Cbozieb,  John  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116. 

Ciiba,  Purchase  o/— In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  calling  for 
information  relative  to,  286;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
286  in  the  ordinary  form  of  resolutions,  286 ;  the  sub- 
ject matter  not  of  tho  ordinary  character,  286 ;  suspi- 
cions that  something  of  the  kind  has  been  going  on, 
286 ;  laid  on  the  table,  287. 

CSiiSa— Emigrants  from.— &e  Index,  vol.  4.  Its  importance 
to  the   United  States.— &8  Index,   vol.  9,  Panama 


Cumberland  JBiver.—See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Cumierland  Soad.—See  Index,  vols.  8,  4,  5,  9, 10,  and  In- 

dea,  vols.  7,  8,  Appropriations, 
CiTMiiiNS,  John  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116 


Dallas,  Qeoeoe  M.,  retires  as  President  of  the  Senate,  331 ; 

address,  381.  See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Daniel,  John  E.  J.,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolino, 

116,  857.  See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 
Davis,  Jkffebson,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  115,  351;  on 

the  occupation  of  Yucatan,  197 ;  on  the  Oregon  bill,  220 ; 


on  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  297;  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  385;  on  Mr.  Clay's  compro- 
mise resolutions,  893,  895 ;  on  slavery,  444,  445,  463 ;  on 
the  Senator  elect  from  California,  597,  See  Index, 
vol.  15. 

Davis,  John,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  115,  351 ;  on  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Adams,  147;  death  of,  158;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan,  200 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  D.  P, 
King,  588,    See  Index,  vols,  8, 18, 14, 15, 

Dawson,  William  C,  Senator  from  Georgia,  351 ;  on  the 
Galphin  claim,  606,  607. 

Day  of  Humiliation, — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Dayton,  "William  L.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  115, 351 ; 
on  the  French  revolution,  165 ;  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bill,  167 ;  on  the  CaUfornia  claims,  184 ;  on  the  reduced 
rates  of  postage,  288;  on  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
812,  820,  826,  327 ;  on  Oregon,  393, 894, 408 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's 
resolutions,  510.    See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Deaf  amd  Dumb  Institution.— See  Index,  vols,  6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

Debates,  Register  of.— See  Index,  vols.  9, 11. 

Debates,  Meporting  of— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Debekey,  Edmund,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina, 
851.    See  Index,  vols.  12, 13, 14, 15. 

Decatu/r,  Mrs,  Susan,— See  Index,  vols.  9, 11, 12, 18. 

Defensible  Measures  against  Great  Britain  imder  John 
Adams.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Delaware,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

Delegates  from  Territories.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish, &c.,  considered,  334;  not  lessen  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  334 ;  diminish  mechanical 
portion,  835;  too  near  the  close  of  tho  session,  385;  a 
division  of  the  department  merely  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness, 335;  crealion  of  other  departments  urged  many 
years  ago,  835;  not  a  proper  subject  of  legislation,  836 ; 
a  new  cabinet  officer  is  created  by  it,  886;  no  appro- 
priate duties  for  this  new  officer,  336 ;  purely  a  subor- 
dinate matter,  337;  better  to  give  assistants  to  each  of 
the  bureaus  overworked,  837;  is  it  fair  to  urge  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  upon  the  country  at  this  time  ?  837 ; 
something  ominous  in  the  expression,  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,"  838;  if  the  departments  are  over- 
charged, what  is  the  cause  ?  838 ;  the  Land  Office  put 
under  tho  new  department,  338;  the  Patent  office,  888; 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  339;  it  is  said  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  be  unable  to  discharge  his  duties 
without  some  measure  of  this  kind,  339 ;  great  relief  by 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  340 ;  too  late  in  the 
session  to  act  on  this  bill,  340 ;  bill  passed,  840. 

Deposit  Banks.— See  Index,  vols.  12, 13. 

Deposits  with  the  States,  resolution  relative  to,  145.  Set 
Index,  vols.  12, 13. 

Deserters,  Bounty  to. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Dickey,  Jesse  C,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

Dickey,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116,  See 
Index,  vol,  15, 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  Senator  from  New  York,  115, 851; 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  279 ;  on  the 
fugitive  slave  bill,  59a    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Dickinson,  EuDOLPHtrs,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 

Diplomatic  Addresses.— See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Diplomatic  Expenses.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Diplomatic  Intercourse.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Disbursemmts  of  Public  Money.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Disbursing  and  Accounting  Officers.— See  Index,  vol,  10. 

DiSTnal  Swamp  Canal.— See  Index,  vols.  8,  9. 

DiBNET,  David  T.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351. 

Distress,  PubUc.—See  Index,  voL  12. 

Distribution  of  Revenue.— See  Index,  vols.  10, 13. 

District  of  Columbia, — See  Index,  vols,  2, 3, 6, 7,  IS, 
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Divorces  in  the  District  of  Colurnbia. — See  Indem^  vols. 
8,  4,  7. 

Dix,  John  A.,  Senator  from  New  York,  115;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Yucatan,  203;  on  tlie  Oregon  territorial  bill, 
212;  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  278.  See 
Index^  vol.  15. 

BixoK,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  115. 

DixOH',  Natdan  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Ehode  Island,  851. 

Dodge,  Augtisttjs,  Senator  from  Iowa,  851;  on  the  territory 
of  Minnesota,  292 ;  on  the  constitution  of  Iowa,  20.  See 
Index,  vol.  15. 

Dodge,  Hbnet,  Senator  from  "Wisconsin,  851.  See  Index, 
vol.  15. 

Domestic  MmvufactureB.—S66  Indeco,  vol.  5. 

DoNNBLL,  EiCHAED  S.,  Representative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 116. 

DoTT,  James  D.,  Eepresentative  from  "Wisconsin,  851. 

DoTTGLAs,  Stephen  A.,  Senator  from  Illinois,  115,  851 ;  on 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  298 ;  on  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  318, 342 ;  on  the  Select  Committee 
of  thirteen,  528,  534.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Downs,  Soiomon  U.,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  115,  851 ;  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bill,  172 ;  on  the  Oregon  territorial 
bill,  210 ;  on  the  general  appropriation  bill,  314,  816 ;  on 
the  death  of  the  President  of  the  ITnited  States,  560. 

Drombach  on  He^ed  Sugar.—See  Index,  vol.  10,  Duties 
on  Imports. 

Deomgoole,  Geoege  C,  decease  of,  188.  See  Iridex,  vols. 
13, 14, 15. 

D'oelMnff,  Gambling,  etc—See  Index,  vols.  6, 11, 13. 

DtTEK,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115,  855. 

Duncan,  Daniel,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 

Duncan,  Gaenett,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  116. 

Duncan,  James  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  351. 

Dunham,  Cteub  L.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  851. 

Dunn,  George  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  116. 

Duekee,  Charles,  Eepresentative  from,  "Wisconsin,  851. 

Duties,  DiacriTTiinating. — See  Index,  vol.  IQ. 

Duties  on  Imports.— See  Znd&o,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10, 13, 18, 14, 15. 

Duties,  Taxes,  etc.,  aboUHon  of.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Duties  on  Tonnage. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
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EcKERT,  Geoege  N.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 

Edmundson,  Henkt  a.,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  851. 

Edsall,  Joseph  E.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  115. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Education,  Committee  on.— See  Ind&x,,  vol.  10. 

Edwaeds,  Thomas  0.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 

Edwards,  Nvnian,  Address  of.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Election  of  President. — See  Index,  vols.  1  and  18 ;  and  In- 
dex, vol.  8,  Presidential  Election. 

Electoral  Vote  for  President.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.— See  Index,  vol.  14 

Migibility  of  a  resident  in  WasMngton  to  seat  i/n,  the 
Souse  from  MassacTvasetts.—See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Elmoke,  Hon.  Ebanklin  H.,  decease  of,  555. 

Embargo.— See  Index,  vols.  8,  4,  5,  and  Index,  vol.  1,  Great 
Britain. 

Embeee,  Elisha,  Representative  from  Indiana,  116. 

Emigrants,  Foreign. — See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Enlistment,  Encowagement  of— See  Ind&o,  vol.  5;  Do. 
Black  a/nd  W7iite.—See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Evans,  Alexandee,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  116, 851. 

Evans,  Nathan,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  861. 

EwiNG,  Andbew,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  851. 

Ewing,  Thomab,  Senator  from  Ohio,  588;  on  the  Galphin 
claim,  605. 

Miohange  of  Stocks.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 


Exchequer  Bill.— See  Index,  vol.  14. 
I^ise  on  liquors.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  6. 
EcecuUve  Admimstration.—See  Ind&a,  vol.  IS. 
Executive  Department— See  Ind&a,  vol.  1. 
Mmecutvve  Patronage. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 
Mcecutive  Powers.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Ej^atriation. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  5,  6. 
Eaypedition  agadnet  Porto  Bico. — See  Indeoi,  toL  7. 
Exp&ndMures^  Bed/uction  of. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Mepenses  of  Government. — See  Index,  vol.  14 
Exploring  Esypedition. — See  Index,  vols.  10, 13, 18. 
I^pv/nging  the  Jbu/rnal. — See  Index,  vols.  8, 12, 18. 


FaikfieIiD,  John,  Senator  from  Maine,  115;  on  the  war 
steamer,  71 ;  decease  of,  140.    See  Ind^,  vols.  14, 15. 

Faneuil  SaU  Besolutions.—See  Ind&o,  vol.  13. 

Eanmn,  Colonel,  Massacre  of— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Fakan,  James  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116.  See 
Index,  vol.  15. 

Faeeellt,  John  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116. 

Feathekston,  "Wintield  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Missis- 
sippi, 116,  851. 

Federal  Judges.— See  Index,  vols.  4,  5,  and  Ind&x,  vols.  2, 8, 
Afnem-dmemAs  of  the  Constitution. 

Fblch,  Alpheus,  Senator  from  Michigan,  115,  351. 

Ficklin,  Ohlando  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  116.  See 
Index,  voL  15. 

FiLLMOEB,  Millaed,  voto  for  as  Yice  President,  805 ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  851 ;  letter  to  the  Senate  announcing 
the  President's  death,  559,  565 ;  takes  the  oath  as  Presi- 
dent, 567. 

Fisher,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 

FrrcH,  Geaham  N.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  851. 

FiTZGEEALD  OH  the  territorial  bill,  228. 

Fitzpateick,  Benjamin,  Senator  from  Alabama,  281. 

Flag  of  the  United  States.— See  Ind&x,  vol.  1. 

Florida  Affairs.-^See  Index,  vol.  7.  OanaZ.-See  Index, 
vol.  8.  Claims.—See  Index,  vols.  10, 11, 13.  Oovem- 
m&nt  of — See  Index,  vol.  6.  Spanish  Treaty,  occupa- 
tion of— See  Index,  vols.  4, 14.  Purchase  of. — See  In- 
dex, vol.  8.  War.— See  Index,  vol.  13.  Wreckers. — See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Florida,  vote  for  President  in  1848, 805. 

Flouknot,  Thomas  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  116. 

FooTE,  Henet  S.,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  115,  851 ;  on  the 
death  of  Senator  Speight,  136;  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bill,  172;  on  Yucatan,  189 ;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill, 
208,  231 ;  on  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  281, 286;  on  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  841 ;  on  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
resolutions,  892;  on  slavery,  448,  455;  on  Mississippi 
Nashville  Convention,  459;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions* 
516,  520 ;  on  the  credentials  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis, 
547. 

Foote  Besolutions.— See  Index,  vol.  10,  Public  Lands. 

Foreign  Min/tsters,  Abuse  of  Privilege. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Foreigners,  Petitions  from. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Foreign  BelaUons.—See  Index,  vols.  4,  5. 

Fortification  Bill. — See  Index,  vols.  13,  IS,  14. 

Fourth  Instahnent.—See  Index,  vols.  18, 14. 

FowLEE,  Okin,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  851. 

Fox  amd  Wisconsin  Bi/vers. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 

I^ance,  Claims  on. — See  Index,  vol.  13.  Contention  with. — 
See  Index,  vol.  11.  Belations  with,— See  JjitZecc,  vols.  2, 
5, 12. 

Fra/nMin  Expedition. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  attach, 
to  the  navy  two  vessels  to  be  sent  to  the  Arctic  in  search 
of  John  Franklin,  540 ;  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  540;  lost,  540;  object  of  the  expedition,  540; 
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what  was  wanted  of  Congress,  540;  other  expeditions, 

54T. 
Franking  PHviUg6.r-8e&  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 
rKEBDLEY,  JoHw,  Eepresentativo  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 

851. 
Freedom  of  Conscience,— ^See  /Tn^ecc,  vol.  1. 
Free  Trade  of  the  West. — See  Tnd^  vol.  T. 
Fremont,  John  C,  Senator  from  California,  596. 
rEENon,  EionAKD,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  116. 
rEENOu,  B.  B.,  calls  the  House  to  order  as  Clerk,  116. 
French  Colonial  Trade. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 
French  Decrees. — Sec  Indeoi,  vol.  5. 
French  Refugees.—See  Indeos,  vol.  1. 
French  Republic,  mess^e  relative  to,  244. 
French  Spoliations,— See  Index,  vols.  2,  3,  7, 12,  IS,  14, 15. 
Teies,  Oeorge,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 
Frontiers,  Protection  of. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Fuller,  Thomas  J.  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  851. 
FhtgiUmes  wnder  ike  Ashttprton  Treaty. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Fugitives  from  Justice.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Fugitive  Slaves. — See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7,  Slaves. 
Fulton,  Andrew  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 
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Gaines,  John  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  116. 
Galphin    Claim,   Tim. — In   the  Senate,  a   resolution  to 

authorize   the  President  to  commence  suit,  &c.,  605 ; 

object  is  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the 

departments  in  paying  the  interest  on  this  claim,  605; 

how  can  this  point  be  reached  ?  605;  no  objection  to  the 

form  proposed  by  the  House  to  be  given  to  the  investi- 
gation, 66S ;  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 

passed,  609. 
Gatle,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  116. 
General,  Cormnissary. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 
General  Welfa/re. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Gentry,  Meredith  P.,    Eepresentative  from  Tennessee, 

116,  851. 
Georgia  Claims.— See  Index,  vol.  10.    Do.  LaTuZ  Claims. — 

See  Index,  vol.  8.    Militia  Claims.— See  Index,  vols. 

8,  6, 7,  8,  9.    Protest— See  Index,  vol.  10. 
Georgia,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 
German  Language,  laws  in.— See  Index,  voL  2. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  851. 
GiDDiNGs,  Joshua  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  851 ; 

on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  69.— /See  Index,  vols.  IS, 

14,15. 
GoGGiN,  "William  L.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 
GooDENOw,  EuFus,  Eeprcscntative  from  Maine,  351. 
Gorman,  "Willis  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  851. 
Gold,  Daniel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115,  851. 
Gould,  Herman  T>.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 
Government  Recevv6r8.—Se6  Index,  vol.  13. 
Great  Britain  oAid  China,  Ifon-interference. — See  Index, 

vol  14. 
Great  Sritain,  Retaliatory  Measwres  on.— See   Indeos, 

vol.  1. 
Great  Britain,  Relations  with. — See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 
Greelcs,  Aid  t&the. — See  Ind^  vols.  7,  8. 
Greeley,  Horace,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  257; 

offers  a  joint  resolution,  848. 
Greene,  Albert  C,  Senator  from  Ehode  Island,  115,  851.— 

See  Index,  voL  15. 
Greene,  James  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  116, 851. 
Gregory,  Dudley  S,,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  115. 
Grinnell,  Joseph,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  115, 

851. 
Guatemala,  Mission  to. — See  Index,  vol,  11. 
Gunboats.— See  Index,  vol.  1, 


GuBLEY,  Eev.  Mr.,  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House,  184. 
Gwin,  "William  M.,  Senator  from  California,  696. 
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Habeas  Corpus,  Suspension  of— See  Index,  vols.  3,8. 
Haoeett,  Thomas  C,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  851. 
Hale,  Aetemus,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  115. 
Hale,  Joun  P.,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  115,  851 ;  on 

the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  208,  209 ;  on  the  protest 

against  the   admission  of  California,  591;  on  enticing 

slaves  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  603.    See  Index, 

vol.  15. 
Hall,  Nathan  K.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 
HallJ  "Willard  p.,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  116,  851; 

on  the  question  as  to  the  territory  of  "Wisconsin,  289. 
Halladay,  Alesandek  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia, 

851. 
Hallowat  Eanbom,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  351. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  Report   of,  as  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury.— See  Index,  vol.  1,  Treasmy. 
Hamilton,  "William  I.,   Eepresentative   from  Maryland, 

851. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  Senator  from  Maine,  351 ;  on  the  select 

committee  of  thirteen,  536.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Hammond,  Edward,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  851. 
Hammons,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  115;  on  the 

death  of  Senator  Fairfield,  139. 
Hampton,  James  G.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  115. 
Hampton,  Moses,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 

851. 
Hannegan,  Edward  A.,  Senator  from  Indiana,  115;  on  the 

death  of  Senator  Barrow,  25;  on  the  heirs  of  John  Paul 

Jones,  146;  on  the  French  Eevolution,  164;  on  the  aid 

for  Yucatan,  196;  on  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  289. 

See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Haralson,  Hugh  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  116, 351 ; 

on  the  Message  from  the  President  on  Oregon,  206.    See 

Index,  vol.  15. 
Harlan,  Andrew  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  857. 
Harmonbon,  John  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Louisiana,  116, 

851. 
Harmony  in  Indiana. — See  Index,  vol.  8, 
Harper,  Alexander,  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  69. 
Harris,  Isham  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  351. 
Harris,  Sampson  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  116, 

851 ;  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  279. 
Harris,  Thomas  L.,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  851. 
Harrison,  Mrs.,  Relief  of— See  Index,  vol.  14. 
Habkill,  "William  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116. 
Hay,  Andrew  K.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  351. 
Haymond,  Thomas  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  857 ; 

on  the  death  of  Hon.  Alexander  Newman,  396. 
Heathens,  Propagating  the  Gospel  among. — Sec  Index, 

vol.  T. 
Hebaed,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  853. 
Hemp,  American.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Henderson,  Francis,  Jr.,  the  case  of. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Henley,  Thomab  J.,  Eepresentative   from   Indiana,  116. 

See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Henry,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  115, 851, 
HiBEARD,  Harry,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hampshire, 

351. 
Hill,  Hugh  L.  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116. 
HiLLARD,  Henry  "W.,  Representative  from  Alabama,  116, 
351 ;  on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
572.    See  Index,  vol,  15. 
Hoagland,  Moses,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351. 
Hodgson,  Rebecca,  Petition  of.    See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Holley,  John  M.,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 
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Holmes,  Eliab  B.,  Representative  from.  New  Tork,  115. 
See  IndeSBf  vol.  15. 

Holmes,  Isaac  E.,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
116,  851 ;  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  150 ;  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  462.    See  Ind&s,  vol.  15. 

Some  DeparPme/nt—See  Index,  vols.  1, 5,  Mcecuti^e  De- 


Some  Manufactwres,  in  the  Sovse.—See  Jndex^  vol.  8. 

Sonors  to  the  Brave,— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

HoENBECK,  John  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116;  decease  of,  144. 

Sornet,  the,  Sloop  of  War. —See  Indeic,  vol.  10. 

Sorses  lost  in  the  Seminole  War: — See  IndeXt  vol.  T.' 

Souma  Land  Claim. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Souse,  adjourns  at  close  of  first  session  of  80th  Congress, 
256 ;  adjourns  at  second  session  of  30th  Congress,  350 ; 
convenes  first  session  31st  Congress,  851. 

Houston,  George  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  116. 
See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 

HotrsTON,  John  W.,  Eepresentative  from  Delaware,  116, 
351.    See  Index,  vol.  15, 

HoTTSTON,  Sam.,  Senator  from  Texas,  351 ;  on  the  Oregon 
Bill,  251 ;  CD  the  General  Appropriation  Bill,  380. 

Houston,  G&neral  Sanmel,  the  case  o/.^See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Howard,  Volnet  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Texas,  851. 

Howe,  John  W.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

Hfbbard,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  851. 

HuEBABD,  Samuel  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut, 
115. 

Hudson,  Charles,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  115 ; 
on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Adams,  148. 

Hunt,  Washington,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115 ; 
on  the  President's  Message,  118.    See  Indem,  vol.  15. 

Hunter,  Eobeet  M.  T.,  Seoator  from  Virginia,  115,  351 ;  on 
the  Virginia  Eesolutions,  299 ;  on  the  General  Appro- 
priation Bill,  825,  827 ;  on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 239 ,  on  the  General  Appropriation  Bill,  842.  See 
Index,  vols.  18, 14, 15. 

Hunter,  "William  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  851. 

Huntington,  Jabez  "W.,  decease  of,  133.  See  Index,  vols- 
14, 15. 

Swron,  Proposed  Territory  of.— See  Index^  voL  10. 


BUnois,  Admission  of.— See  Index,  vol.  6.. 

MWnois,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Impeachmimt. — See  Index,  vols.  3, 10, 14 

Imports.— See  IhiUes  on  Imports. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt. — See  Index,  vols,  7,  8,  9, 12,  ISw 

Incendiary  PttbUcaUona.—S66  Indeoa,  vol.  12.  > 

Indenmijication  of  Foreignere.-See  Index^  vol,  9. 

Indemnity  for  Spoliations.— See  Index,  vol.   1.    Great 

Britain.  r 

Independent  Treasury.— See  Index,  vols.  13, 14, 15. 
Indian  AJuirs—See  Index,  vols.  4,  11.     Affencies. — See 

Index,  vol.  10.    Department. — See  Index,  vol.  7.    JFaa- 

tory  System— See  Index,    vol.  7.      lands  within  a 

State,  Rights  over.— Sea  Index,  vol.  1.     Belations. — 

See  Index,  vol.  7. 
T^tle  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

THbes. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Indiana,  Admission  of— See  Index,  voL  5. 
Indiana  Canal. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 
Indiana,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305, 
Indians,  Cherokee.— See  Index,  vol.  10.    Do.  Chichasaws 

and  ChoetOdvs.—See  Index,  vol.  9.    Do.  Emigration  of. 

— See  Index,  vol.  10.    Do.  Florida. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Do.  Protection  of. —See  Ihdex,  vol.  13.    Do.  Ma/raposa. 

— See  Index,  vol.  9.    Do.  Removal  of — See  Index,  vols. 

10, 11.    Do.  Southern,— See  Index,  vol.  10 


Indian  War  Volunt6er8.—Se&  Indeas,  vol.  11. 

Inge,  Samuel  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  116,  851. 

Ingebboll,  Chaeleb  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116. 

Ingebboll,  Joseph  E,,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116;  on  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  157. 

Insolv&nt  Debtors.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Intercourse,  Com/meroial,  do.  Foreign,  do.Jfon. — See  In- 
dex, vol.  4. 

Int&reet  due  to  certain  States.— See  Index,  voL  10. 

Internal  Improvement8.Se6  Index,  vols.  T,  8,  9, 10, 11. 

Invalid  Corp8.See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Iowa,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Ibvin,  Alexander,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116. 

IvEESON,  AuEBD,  Beprescntatlve  from  Georgia,  116. 


Jaoeson,  Gen.  Andeew,  fine  ot—See  Index,  vol.  14, 

Jackson,  David  S.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 

Jaokson,  "William  J.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 

Jails  of  States.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Jamqson,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  liQ..—Se6 
Index,  vols.  14, 15. 

Jenkins,  Timothy,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115 ; 
OQ  the  three  million  loan  bill,  67. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116, 
182.-^66  Index,  vol.  15. 

Johnson,  Henet,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  115;  on  the 
death  of  Senator  Barrow,  28. 

Johnson,  James  H.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hampshire, 
115. 

JoHNBON,  James  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  352. 

Johnson,  Eeveedy,  Senator  from  Maryland,  115;  on  the 
three  million  bill,  45 ;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  212; 
on  the  Oregon,  Californlan  and  New  Mexican  territorial 
bill,  232,  283.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Johnson,  Eobebt  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  ArkanB£^  116, 
852 ;  on  the  death  of  Senator  Ashley  of  Arkansas,  189. 

Johnson,  W.,  of  Geor^a,  on  the  French  revolution,  165. 

Jones,  Geoege  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116, 
852. 

JoNEB,  Geobge  W.,  Senator  from  Iowa,  351. 

Jones,  John  Paul. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  heirs  of,  considered,  146^  previous  action  on  this 
claim,  146 ;  ameuidments,  146 ;  motion  to  refer  to  a 
committee,  146 ;  distrust  of  hasty  action,  146 ;  action  of 
the  men  of  the  Eevolntion,  146 ;  this  claim  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  integrity  of  the  men  of  that  day,  146 ;  the 
claim  seventy  yewra  old,  147 ;  bill  referred,  147. 

Jones,  John  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  116. 

Jovmal  of  the  Federal  Con/veniion.^See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Jowmal  of  the  Old  Congress. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Judges  Federal,  Removal  of— See  Index,  vols.  2,  4. 

Judicial  Circuits,  Reorganisation  of. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Judiciary.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12. 

Julian,  Geobqe  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  851. 


Kaufman,  Davti>  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Texas,  116,  851. 
Kellogg,  Orlando,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115, 
Kennon,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116. 
Ke/ntuchy  Contested  Election.— See  Index,  voL  12. 
Kentucky,  vote  for  President  in  1848, 305. 
Ken/yon  College.— See  Index,  vol.  9. 
Kerr,  John  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  851. 
King,  Daniel  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  115, 

851 ;  decease  of,  585.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
King,  Geoeqb  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Ehodo  Island,  851. 
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King,  Jameb  G-.,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  851. 

King,  John  A.,  Eepneaentative  from  New  York,  851. 

King,  Pbeston,  Representative  ftom  New  York,  851. 

King,  Thomas  B.,  Representative  from  Georgia,  116,  852. 

King,  "William  R.,  Senator  from  Alabama,  361 ;  President 
of  the  Senate,  575 ;  vote  of  thanks  to,  610 ;  reply,  610 ; 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  27T ;  on  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  291 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions, 
511,  518 ;  on  the  select  committee  of  thirteen,  542 ;  on 
the  death  o^*  the  President  of  the  United  States,  563, 
573.    See  Index,  vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9^10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


LafayeUe,  Gratitude  to.~Se&  Ind^,  vols.  1,  2,  7,  8. 

Lahm,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116. 

Lake  Sup&Hor  Copper  Mines.—See  Index,  vols.  2,  7,  8. 

Za?u2  Claims,  Coi^/fi/rmaUon  of. — See  Indeso,  vol.  10. 

Za-ndfor  Hducation.^See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Zand  PurcluMera,  Melie/  of- — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Zand  Titles  in  Louiaiam,a.  Do.  in  Misaouri.—See  Index, 
vol.  7. 

lands,  Western. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  Public 
Lands, 

La  Seke,  Emilb,  Representative  from  Louisiana,  116,  861. 

Lawbenoe,  Sidney,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 

Laweence,  William  T.,  Representative  from  New  York, 
115. 

Lead  Mines  of  Missouri.— See  Index,  voL  10. 

Zead  Mines,  Reserved  Sale  of'^See  Index,  vols.  7,  9, 

Leffles,  Shephebd,  Representative  from  Iowa,  116,  851. 

Z&ighton,  Sannah,  Pension  to. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Zeitensdorfer,  Col—See  Index,  •7o\.  10. 

Levin,  Lewis,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  116,  851, 

Lewis,  Dixon  H.,  decease  of,  277 ;  on  Yucatan,  198.  See 
Index,  vols.  13, 14, 15, 

Lewis,  W.  B.,  letter  to  Senator  Benton,  107. 

Ziberia  Agency. — See  Index,  vols.  8,  9. 

liberation  of  American  Slaves  by  British  AutJtorities. — 
See  Index,  voL  13. 

library  of  Congress. — See  Index,  voL  2. 

Zibrary  of  Mr.  Jefferson. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Zdeutenant- General. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to,  23 . 
considered,  82 ;  reasons  for  sustainiog  the  bill,  82 ;  the 
numerical  forces  to  be  moved  in  combination,  83  ;  other 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  bill,  34 ;  the  grade  was  created 
in  1798,  34 ;  in  other  services  the  rank  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  organization,  34;  the  measure  proposed  with 
a  view  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  35 ;  request 
of  the  President,  35. 

Circumstances  under  which  the  President  had  pro- 
posed this  appointment,  36 ;  interviews  with  the  Presi- 
dent, 86;  plan  for  the  campaign,  37;  no  general  required 
to  execute  a  plan  he  disapproves,  37 ;  a  new  commander 
necessary,  87;  the  view  of  the  office,  87;  the  person,  37; 
particulars  relative  to  the  plan,  88 ;  the  diplomatic  part 
of  the  plan,  39. 

Ideutenant-General,— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

MghtSouse  Duties. — See  Index,  vol.  3. 

LiQON,  Thomas  "W.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  116. 

limitation,  Statutes  of— See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 

Lincoln,  Abbaham,  Representative  from  Illinois,  116. 

LiTTLEFiBLD,  NATHANIEL  S.,  Representative  from  Maine, 
351. 

Dive  Oak  Plantations. — See  Index.,  vols,  7, 9. 

Zoan  Bill. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Zooffi,  Three  MilUon. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  close,  87 ;  note,  89 ;  precedents,  89 ;  ob- 
ject to  make  peace  with  Mexico,  40 ;  form  of  the  bill, 
40 ;  can  its  purpose  be  effected  ?  40 ;  object  the  purchase 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  40 ;  bill  postponed,  41. 


What  has  already  been  done  to  bring  tbe  war  to  a 
speedy  close,  41 ;  who  can  tell  how  much  nearer  we  are 
to  the  termination  of  the  war  than  when  we  entered  on 
it  ?  42 ;  amendments,  42 :  ready  to  vote  all  necessary 
supplies,  42 ;  real  source  and  practical  origin  of  the  war, 
43 ;  a  war  resulting  from  the  order  of  the  President, 
43 ;  a  new  principle  in  the  diplomacy  of  this  country 
to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  power,  giving  money  in  ad- 
vance, 44 ;  former  message  of  the  President,  44 ;  action 
on  it,  45 ;  what  is  the  bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend  ? 
46 ;  the  preamble  to  the  bill  of  1846,  47 ;  contrast  with 
the  present  bill,  47 ;  the  bill  shows  the  white  feather, 
47 ;  extracts  from  the  message  relative  to  Santa  Anna, 
48;  conduct  of  Santa  Anna,  48;  why  did  Santa  Anna 
delay  his  return  ?  48;  we  pay  the  expenses  of  both  ar- 
mies, 49 ;  only  way  to  avoid  the  slavery  agitation  is  not 
to  acquire  territory,  49 ;  civil  war  or  the  disruption  of 
the  union  the  result,  49. 

No  information  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  to  bo 
met  by  the  bill,  50 ;  the  contest  not  to  be  terminated 
by  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  but  by  the  application  of 
money,  51 ;  about  to  subject  the  constitution  to  severer 
trial  than  ever  experienced  before,  51 ;  a  territorial  ac- 
quisition at  the  expense  of  peace  and  concord,  52;  havo 
we  not  land  enough  ?  52 ;  will  the  Senate  accede  to  the 
purchase?  52;  what  do  you  gain  by  a  treaty  on  this 
basis?  53;  should  pause  before  adopting  a  pohcy  like 
this,  53. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  considered,  53;  amendment 
prohibiting  slavery  to  be  moved,  54;  the  South  was 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  this  restriction  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, 54 ;  this  proposition  untimely  and  mischievous, 
54;  it  was  passed  notwithstanding  the  South  opposed, 
54;  we  ask  the  neutrality  of  this  government  on  slave- 
ry, 54 ;  this  is  another  question  from  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution,  55;  shall  the  South  invade  the  fun- 
damental law  of  Mexico  ?  65. 

In  the  Senate,  this  country  never  in  a  more  critical 
situation  than  at  present,  55 ;  two  ways  in  which  this 
war  maybe  conducted,  55;  three  objects  of  the  war, 
56;  indemnity  for  its  expenses  not  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  war,  56;  should  only  seek  the  first  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  56;  establish  a  defensive  line,  57;  fea- 
tures of  such  a  line,  57 ;  is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  an 
offensive  war  even  if  Mexico  could  be  reached  ?  57 ;  have 
we  conciliated  the  Mexicans?  58;  can  we  dictate  a 
peace  at  the  city  of  Mexico  ?  58 ;  feelings  of  North  and 
South  on  slavery  extension,  58. 

A  strong  desire  of  the  people  to  possess  Western  ter- 
ritory to  the  Pacific,  59 ;  this  war  brought  on  by  the  in- 
justice of  Mexico,  60;  this  is  said  to  be  a  bribery  to 
Mexico,  60 ;  the  whole  proposition  results  from  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  Mexico,  61 ;  the  various  plans  of  ope- 
rations, 62;  doubt  of  the  ability  of  this  country  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  to  an  honorable  peace,  63. 

In  the  House,  right  of  Congress  to  withhold  supplies 
to  an  unjust  war,  66 ;  it  is  said  the  support  of  this  pro- 
viso will  embarrass  the  Government,  67 ;  the  bill  a 
peace  measure,  67 ;  purpose  for  which  three  millions 
are  wanted,  68;  to  what  shall  this  territory  be  devoted? 
68;  this  proviso  the  most  effectual  means  to  stop  the 
war,  68;  the  proviso  at  this  time  perfectly  futile,  68; 
could  not  be  enforced,  68 ;  the  proposition  made  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  69 ;  the  war  waged  for  con- 
quest and  to  extend  slavery,  69 ;  a  Presidential  war — a 
war  of  aggression,  70 ;  a  bill  to  give  the  President  secret 
service  money,  70 ;  the  war  commenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 74;  change  which  has  come  over  the  war,  74; 
Congress  alone  can  make  war,  75;  views  of  Jefferson, 
75. 

How  did  the  President  make  the  war  ?  76;  it  is  urged 
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that  the  President  ought  not  to  have  ordered  the  army 
on  disputed  territory,  77 ;  manner  in  which  the  war  has 
been  conducted,  78 ;  never  went  men  or  money  to  pros- 
ecute successfully  this  war,  78;  mistake  to  think  the 
South  will  suffer  herself  to  be  degraded  to  preserve 
friendly  relations,  78 ;  -what  does  this  bill  propose  ?  79 ; 
what  the  President  might  have  done,  80;  every  day 
ihis  war  is  protracted  its  mischiefe  will  increase,  80; 
we  have  territory  enough,  81 ;  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  the  author  of  the  war,  85 ;  proofs,  86 ;  cession 
of  Texas  to  Spain  the  beginning  point,  86 ;  direct  proofe 
of  the  Senator's  authorship,  87;  letter  of  the  Senator, 
88;  further  correspondence  by  the  State  Department, 
89,  90;  the  loan  of  the  land  and  naval  force,  91;  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  91 ;  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  errors, 
92 ;  the  war  was  made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands,  93 ;  further 
object  of  the  Senator,  94;  the  Senator  wrong  in  all  this 
business,  94 ;  the  letter  of  January  ITth,  95 ;  reply,  to 
this  charge,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 100. 

Ordinance  of  1734,  origin  and  passage,  82 ;  'the  war 
now  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  103; 
occurrences  of  this  night  full  of  alarm,  104 ;  retrospec- 
tion, 104 ;  bill  passed,  105. 

In  the  House,  amendment  rejected  and  bill  passed, 
109. 

Zoan  of  Twelve  Millions,— See  Index^  vol.  14. 

toBD,  Eeedeeick  "W.,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 

Lots,  Public^  in  Washmgion. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Zomsiana,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

Louisiana,  Purchase  of. — See  ludesa,  vols.  2,  3.  Treaty. — 
See  Index,  vol.  8.  Territory, — See  Ind&c,  vols.  3,  4. 
State. — See  Indeao,  vol.  6. 

LiTMPKiN,  John  H.,  Representative  irom  Georgia,  116. 

Lyndb,  William  P.,  Representative  from  Wisconsin,  211. 

Ltost,  Mattujbw,  the  c^e  of,— See  Index,  vols.  2,  8, 4,  6, 
14 

Maclat,  William  B.,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Madison  Papers. — See  Ind&o,  vols.  18, 15 

Mail  Thefts.— See  Index^  vol.  7. 

Maine,  Admission  of — See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Maine,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Maison  liouge^  Claim  of, — See,  Index,  vols.  8, 10. 

Major- General,  Office  of— See  Index^  vol.  10. 

Ma/ndamua  to  the  States. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Ma-NGUm,  Willie  P,,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  115, 851 ; 
on  the  three  million  loan,  40.  See  Index^  vols.  11, 13, 
14,15. 

Mann,  Hokace,  Representative  from  Massacliusettg,  187, 851. 

Mann,  Job,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  116,  851. 

Marine  Service, — See  Ind&c,  vol.  10. 

Maesh,  George  P.,  Representative  from  Vermont,  115.  See 
Index,  vol.  15. 

Makshall,  Humphket,  Representative  from  Kentucky,851 ; 
on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  574 

Maevin,  Dudley,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 

Maryland  Memorial  on  the  State  of  Affairs.— See  Index, 
vol.  5. 

Maryland',  vote  for  President  in  1848, 305. 

Mason,  James  M.,  Senator  from  Yirginia,  115,  851 ;  on  the 
California  claime,  185;  on  the  Oregon  bill,  218;  on  the 
department  of  the  interior,  837 ;  on  Mr.  Clay's  compro- 
mise resolutions,  898 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions,  485 ;  on 
the  senator  elect  fi-om  California,  596,  597. 

Mason,  John  C,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  351. 

MassacTmsetts  Memorial  on  tlie  War  of  1812.— /See  Index, 
vol.  5. 

MassachiisettsMiliUa  Claims,— See  IndeXj  vols.  8, 9, 10, 11, 


Massachusetts,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Matterson,  Obsamus  B.,  Representative  from  New  York) 
851. 

Maysville  Eoad,—See  Index,  vols.  10^  11. 

McClelland,  Robeet,  Representative  from  Michigan,  116. 

MoCleenand,  John  A.,  Representative  fi-om  Illinois,  116, 
351. 

MoDaniel,  William,  Representative  from  Missouri,  4 

McDimmick,  Milo,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

MoDonald,  Joseph  E.,  Representative  from  Indiana,  351. 

McDowell,  James^  Representative  from  Virginia,  116,  351 ; 
on  the  death  of  Judge  Pennybacker,  31 ;  on  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Adams,  151.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

McGaughet,  Edwaed  W.,  Eepresenatative  from  Indiana, 
851. 

McIlvaine,  Aeeaham.E.,  Representative  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 116.    See  Irid&x,  vol.  18. 

McKay,  James  J.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
116.    See  Index,  vols.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

MoKiBSOCK,  Thomas,  Representative  from  New  York,  351. 

McLanahan,  Jambs  S.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
851. 

MoLane,  Robeet  M.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  116, 
351 ;  on  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
674. 

McLean,  Teebis  E.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  851. 

MoMallen,  Fayette,  Representative  from  Virginia,  351. 

McQueen,  John,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  851. 

Mo  Willie,  William,  Representative  from  Mississippi,  851, 

Meacham,  James,  Representative  from  Vermont,  351. 

Meade,  Richaed  K.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  116,  851 ; 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  George  0.  Dromgoole,  138. 

Mead^s  claim. — See  Index,  vols.  9, 10. 

M^iterramsam,  Trade. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

M&rnhm'S  of  Congress,  a^ppointments  of, — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Memorial  of  British  subjects  on  Colondeation.—See  Index, 
vol.  11. 

Merchants'  Bonds—See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Message,  at  2d  session  of  29th  Congress,  4 ;  veto  of  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  134 ;  of  the  President  on  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  142 ;  from  the  President  on  tho 
French  Revolution,  158 ;  at  1st  session  of  80th  Congress, 
118 ;  relative  to  Yucatan,  186 ;  from  the  President  re- 
lating to  Yucatan,  202 ;  from  the  President  on  Oregon, 
204;  from  the  President  on  the  peace  with  Mexico,  215; 
from  the  President  on  French  Republic,  244 ;  from  the 
President  on  the  Oregon  territorial  Bill,  254 ;  from  the 
President,  257 ;  from  the  President  on  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  800 ;  of  the  President,  873 ;  on  California  and 
New  Mexico,  384. 

Metcalf  on  the  Oregon  territorial  government,  247. 

Mexico. — In  the  Senate,  a  message  from  the  President  rela- 
tive to  further  war  measures,  64 ;  resolutions,  71 ;  mes- 
sage OH  peace  with,  215 ;  message  relative  to  negotia- 
tions, 241. 

In  the  House,  tho  documents   and  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Mexican  treaty,  800. 

Mexieo.—See  Index,  vols.  12,  IS,  14, 15. 

Michigan,  Admission  of. — See  Index,  vols.  12, 13. 

Mic/iigan,  vote  for  President  in  1848, 305. 

Mileage  of  Members, — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Military  Acadmny  and  Academies.— See  Ind&e,  vols.  2, 5, 7. 

Military  Roads. — See  Ind&B,  vol.  7. ' 

Militia  Courts  Martial.— See  Index,  vols,  9, 10. 

MiLLEB,  Jacob  W.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  115,  351 ;  on 
the  occupation  of  Yucatan,  201 ;  on  the  territorial  bill, 
226,  227 ;  on  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  286 ;  on  the  select 
committee  of  thirteen,  529.    See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 

MiLLEE,  John  K.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116,  351. 

MiLLSON,  John  S.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  851. 

Mineral  Lands, — See  Index,  vol.  15. 
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Minister  to  JEhiglcmd.—JSee  Indeoo,  vol.  12. 

W/rmesota. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  establishing  the  State 
of^  considered,  290 ;  more  than  the  usual  number  of  In- 
habitants necessary,  291 ;  reasons  for  such  a  government, 
291 ;  no  existing  government  or  laws  in  the  territory, 
291;  extent  of  the  territory,  292;  willingnesB  to  form 
these  governments,  292 ;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
292. 

Mints^—See  Ind&o,  vols.  1,  2, 10, 19, 13. 

Mira/nda^s  Expedition^ — See  Indeoi,  vol.  4. 

Mississippi  Election.— See  Indeoo^  vol.  IS.  Do.  State.— See 
Ifidex^  vol.  5.  Do.  Territory— See  Index^  vol  4,  Ter- 
ritories. 

Mississippi  River^  Free  Navigation  of. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Mississippi^  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Missouri  Land  Olavms. — See  Index,  vol.  10 

Missouri. — See  Index,  vols.  4,  5.  6,  7. 

3Iissouri  JtesoluUoTis  on  Slavery,  380. 

Missouri,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

Mofiroe Doctrine. — See  Index,-vd[a.  3,  9, 13, 15, 

MoEEHEAD,  Charles  S,,  Representative  from  Kentucky, 
116, 351 ;  on  the  three  million  loan,  5. 

Mormojis. — See  Index^  vol.  13. 

HooHE,  Hbnht  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  851. 

MoEEis,  Jonathan  I).,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  851. 

MoHBE,  Isaac  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Louisiana,  116,  851; 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  Barrow,  26 ;  on  the  election 
of  Speaker,  359,  361.    See  Index^  vol.  15. 

MosTON,  Jaokson,  Senator  from  Florida,  351. 

MoETON",  Jeremiah,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  S51. 

Mother  of  Oom.  Ferry. — See  Index^  vol.  T. 

Motion  in  Cormnittee  to  strihe  out  the  enacUng  clause — 
Appeal, — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Mounted  Infantry. — See  Index,  vols.  4, 10,  14. 

MiiLLnr,  Joseph,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 

MtiEPiiT,  Henet  C,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115; 
on  the  refunding  of  money  by  the  States,  145. 


N 

National  Defences. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 
National  Observatory. — See  Index,  vols.  2, 5, 
National  Printing  Office. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 
Naturalisation  Lams.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4, 10,  IS,  15. 
Naval  Establishm&nts.—See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9, 

10, 14. 
Namal  Emyploits.—See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Na/val  Pension  Fund. — See  Index,  vols.  7, 13. 
Naval  Schools.— See  Index,  vols.  8,  14,  and  Ind&D,  voL  9, 

Naval  EstatUshm&nt. 
Navigation  Laws.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Negroes,  Free,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.— See  Index, 

vol.  9. 
Negroes,  Kidnapping  of. — See  Index,  vol.  2, 
Nelsos",  "William,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115, 351. 
Nes,  IIenrt,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116,  351 ; 

decease  of,  600.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Neutral  Relations. — See  Index,  vols.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 13. 
Newell,  "William  A.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey, 

115,  351. 
New  Sam/pshire,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 
New  Jersey  contested  Election.— See  Index,  vol.  14 
New  Jersey,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 
Newman,  Hon.  Alexandee,  decease  of,  396. 
N&w  Mexico  and  Missouri  Inland  Trade. — See  Index, 

vols.  8, 13.  ^ 
N&io  Mexico.— Ir^  .the  Senate,  bill  to  establish  the  territory 

of,  passed,  592;  amendment  in  the  House,  595 ;  passed  in 

the  Senate,  595. 
New  Orleans,  Defence  of.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 
N&ijD  Torh,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 


Niagara  Suffer&rs. — See  Index,  vols.  5,  6. 

NiooLL,  Henry,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 

Niles,  John  M.,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  115;  on  the  war 
steamer,  72 ;  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Eitchie  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  108, 109;  on  the  Oregon  territorial 
bill,  210,  246;  on  the  reduced  rates  of  postage,  287,  288; 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  836.  See  Index, 
vols.  14, 15. 

Non-Exportation  in  Foreign  Bottoms.-See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Non-Importation.— See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 

Non-Intercou/rse. — See  Intercourse. 

Noeeis,  Moses,  Jr.,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  851. 

North  Carolina,  vote  for  President  In  1848,  805. 

Northeastern  Bovm.dary.—See  Ind&x,  vols.  8, 10, 12, 13, 14; 
also  Index,  vol.  14,  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Northwest  Coast. — See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Northern  Fh'onUer.—See  Index,  vol.  13 

Nulli^cation. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 


Oaths.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Occupying  Claimant  Lands. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Odd  Fellows.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Office,  A  certain  inquiry  respecting.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Officers  of  the  Customs. — See  Bidex,  vol.  1. 

Officers,  Removal  of.— See  Index,  vol.  1, 

Offices,  Plurality  of. — See  Index,  vol.  3. 

Ogle,  Andrew  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

Ohio  Canal,  Land  Grant  to. — See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Ohdo  Northern  Boundary.— See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Ohio  River,  Improvement  of. — See  Index,  vol.  11 

Ohio  State  Government.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Ohio,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

Olds,  Edson  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351. 

One-Hour  Rule. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Ordinance  of  1784  and  1787,  Origin,  and  how  Passed,  102. 

Ordinance  of  1787.— See  Index,  vols.  3,  4,  and  Index,  vol.  6, 


Oregon. — In  the  House,  a  bill  for  the  territorial  government 
of,  28 ;  is  slavery  prohibited  in  the  bill,  681 ;  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  extended  to  Oregon,  29 ;  amendment 
relative  to  citizenship,  29;  details  of  the  bill  on  this 
point,  29,  80;  a  message  relative  to  Oregon,  204;  In- 
dians there  waging  war,  205;  need  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, 205;  is  such  a  government  necessary  to  give 
the  people  protection  ?  205 ;  for  more  than  two  years  the 
protection  of  the  laws  promised,  206 ;  a  proposition  to 
protect  the  people,  and  one  to  establish  a  territorial  gov* 
ernment,  should  not  be  in  the  same  bill,  206;  separate 
question,  206 ;  immediate  action  for  the  protection  of  tho 
people,  206 ;  this  question  should  be  detached  from  party 
strife,  slavery,  &c.,  207 ;  message  referred  to  the  military 
committee,  207. 

In  the  Senate,  the  territorial  bill  considered,  207 ;  the 
bill  is  the  same  as  those  for  the  admission  of  Iowa,  "Wis- 
consin, &c.,  207;  questions  involved,  208;  Congress  no 
more  right  over  the  teiTitory  than  over  any  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  208;  a  power  cannot  bo 
delegated  to  a  creature  which  the  creator  does  not  pos- 
sess, 208;  a  firebrand,  208 ;  ordinanceof  1787,  208;  views 
of  Southern  men  on  slavery,  209. 

Character  of  the  present  laws  of  Oregon,  209;  sump- 
tuary laws,  209 ;  sanction  the  provisional  government, 
209 ;  no  territory  can  frame  laws  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  210;  better  avoid  this  subject  of  sla- 
very, 210 ;  constitution  takes  no  cognizance  of  slavery, 
■  210;  to  introduce  slavery  into  a  territory  now  free,  is  a 
new  question,  210;  the  South  never  received  her  duo 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Government, 
211 ;  the  South  will  not  move  until  they  find  it  neces- 
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sary  for  self-protection,  211 ;  amendment  moved,  211 ; 
passed,  211. 

Ordinance  of  1787, 212;  a  dead  letter  in  Oregon,  212; 
amendments  offered,  212 ;  importance  of  the  question 
of  the  power  of' Congress  to  regulate  the  government 
of  the  territories,  213 ;  extent  of  this  right  to  regulate, 
&c,,  213;  ordinance  of  1787,  213;  how  sustained  hytho 
action  of  Congi-ess,  213 ;  power  of  Congress,  218 ;  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  218;  condition  of  the 
blackB,  213;  not  right  to  check  the  tide  of  emigration, 
213;  bound  to  take  territory  as  we  find  it,  214. 

Missouri  compromise  proves  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery,  214;  a  question  settled  by  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  214;  slavery  subject  to  local  law,  214; 
power  of  the  South  to  carry  its  property  into  other 
States,  214;  the  constitution  recognizes  this  description 
of  property,  215;  action  of  the  people  on  Oregon,  215. 

People  of  Oregon  have  undertaken  to  pass  laws  purely 
conventional.  218 ;  if  slavery  bo  thus  prohibited,  it  will 
be  in  derogation  of  the  constitution,  218 ;  the  ordinance 
of  1787  a  compact,  218 ;  by  what  authority  is  Southern 
property  to  be  interfered  with,  219;  slave  property  un- 
der the  construction  of  the  common  law,  219. 

The  admission  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  admits  its  right  to  establish  it,  219 ;  restricted 
nature  of  our  Government,  219 ;  precedents  referred, 
220;  constitution  prohibits  Congress  from  abolishing 
slavery,  220;  no  intention  to  force  slavery  on  Oregon, 
220 ;  its  introduction  there  not  asked  for,  220 ;  condition 
of  slavery  not  changed  on  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
220 ;  no  spirit  of  concession  in  the  North,  221 ;  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  property  of  the  slave 
owner  in  its  transit  from  State  to  State,  221 ;  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  is  to  be  invoked,  the  South 
should  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security,  221. 
Speeches  intended  to  exasperate  the  South,  221 ;  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  221 ;  action  of  the  States  on  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  221 ;  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  222 ; 
motion  to  refer  passed,  222 ;  the  Select  Committee,  222. 
Territorial  dill  reported,  223;  extent  of  the  terri- 
tories, 228 ;  spirit  in  which  the  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee conducted,  223 ;  all  the  territories  included,  223 ; 
resolves  the  whole  question  between  the  North  and  the 
South  into  a  constitutional  and  judicial  question,  224; 
report,  224;  bill  reported,  224 ;  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee, 225;  motion  to  provide  that  no  law  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  shall  be  in  force  until  approved  by  Congress, 
225;  this  triple  alliance  of  territories  objected  to,  226; 
understanding  that  Texas  and  Oregon  should  be  admit- 
ted together,  226 ;  how  the  question  of  servitude  may 
be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  226 ;  the  South 
contends  that  this  question  must  be  settled,  or  the 
Union  dissolved,  227;  leave  the  territories  as  they  are 
at  the  time  of  their  acquisition,  227;  proper  way  to  set- 
tle the  question  is  by  legislative  authority,  227. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  California  and  New 
Mexico  have  come  under  our  care,  227 ;  the  South  not 
object  to  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  in  Oregon, 
228 ;  the  question  intended  for  political  purposes,  228  ; 
the  bill  a  peace  measure,  228 ;  paternity  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  229 ;  Virginia  leading  men  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  229 ;  leave  the  legislative  bodies 
free  to  act  on  all  subjects,  229;  policy  of  the  North  cal- 
culated to  let  the  slaves  loose  on  society,  280. 

Importance  of  the  issue  now  presented,  230 ;  did  the 
fathers  of  the  South  suppose  they  were  giving  unlimited 
authority  to  the  North  for  expansion  and  restricting 
themselves,  230 ;  course  of  the  Eastern  States  relative 
to  fiigitives,  280 ;  disposition  of  the  South  to  make  con- 
cessions, 280 ;  morality  of  the  North  in  its  treatment 
of  the  South,  280 ;  it  is  said  the  introduction  of  new 


territory  by  conquest  into  the  Union  carries  slavery 
with  it,  231;  insecurity  of  trusting  to  Northern  com- 
promises, 231. 

Provisions  of  the  bill,  232 ;  the  subject  referred  to  a 
committee,  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  slavery,  282 ;  course  taken  by  Senators  in  oppo. 
sitionto  the  bill,  232;  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
the  only  amicable  mode  of  adjusting  the  question,  282 ; 
better  to  call  in  a  third  party  than  to  be  driven  to  despair 
or  bloodshed,  283 ;  no  slave  in  California  able  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  court,  232. 

This  bill  a  complete  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the 
South,  234;  what  included  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
govern  a  territory  ?  234 ;  we  may  yet  hold  territory  like 
England,  234 ;  this  bill  as  effectual  as  the  TVilmot  pro- 
viso, 234;  fhrther  debate,  235;  vote  on  the  various 
amendments,  285,  236;  territorial  bill  passed,  287;  note, 
237. 

In  the  House,  the  Oregon  bill  considered,  237;  note, 
237 ;  the  fate  of  Oregon  should  not  be  united  with  that 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  237 ;  separate  bills  re- 
ported for  them,  287 ;  a  previous  bill  for  Oregon,  238 ; 
our  policy  has  been  to  restrict  slavery  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  288 ;  Congress  now  asked 
to  take  a  new  course,  238 ;  the  whole  error  lies  in  main- 
taining that  slaves  are  property,  289 ;  amendments  of- 
fered, 240 ;  vote  on  the  amendments  and  the  slavery 
proviso,  241. 

In  the  Senate,  bill  providing  governments  for  the  ter- 
ritories offered,  239 ;  moral  treason  to  breathe  the  word 
"  disunion,"  240. 

Bill  from  the  House  read  in  the  Senate,  242;  treat- 
ment of  the  Senate  bill  in  the  House,  242 ;  remarks  on 
the  bill  sent  from  the  Senate,  242 ;  motion  to  postpone 
House  bill  lost,  243 ;  referred  to  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, 248 ;  reported  back  with  amendments,  243 ;  de- 
bate,  244. 

Motion  to  strike  out  "  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes," and  insert  "  forty-two,"  245 ;  the  war  a  calamity^ 
and  the  treaty  a  calamity,  245 ;  the  South  should  go  to 
those  territories  with  arms  in  their  hands,  245 ;  the  ques- 
tion will  never  heal  or  be  terminated  here,  246 ;  the 
conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  will  keep  this 
excitement  from  subsiding,  246 ;  insurrection  in  the  "West 
Indies,  246. 

The  whole  course  of  the  South  has  in  view  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  246 ;  the  question,  if  not  settled  by  Con- 
gress, win  finally  settle  itself,  247 ;  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  247 ;  dis- 
position everywhere  to  support  the  Union,  247 ;  vote  on 
the  amendment  embracing  the  Missouri  compromise, 
248 ;  bill  passed,  248. 
Amendments  considered  in  the  House,  248 ;  vote,  249. 
In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  recede,  249 ;  condition  of 
the  question  and  of  Oregon,  250 ;  if  this  measure  does 
not  pass,  it  will  be  evidence  that  the  Government  will 
hereafter  rule  the  South  with  a  rod  of  iron,  250 ;  a  fixed 
majority  opposed  to  any  ftirther  trial  of  concession,  250 ; 
a  question  involving  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  250 ; 
the  issue  prematurely  made  if  on  the  Oregon  bill,  251 ; 
the  South  asked  that  the  question  bo  submitted  to  Su- 
preme Court,  252. 

The  amendment  has  no  bearing  on  Oregon,  252 ;  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  never  contemplated  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  territory,  252;  we  have  not  disfa- 
vored slavery,  252 ;  no  man  can  be  held  as  a  slave  except 
the  local  law  accompany  him,  252 ;  further  debate,  253 ; 
Senate  recede  from  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  254 ; 
message  ftom  the  President  announcing  that  he  had 
signed  the  bill,  254. 
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Oregon  Territory. — See  Jndex^  vols.  IS,  14, 15. 

Orleans  Territory. — iSee  IndeoSj  vol.  4,  Territories. 

Oek,  James  L.,  Kepresentatlve  from  South  Carolina,  S51. 

Otis,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  861. 

Odtlatv,  David,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  116, 

851. 
OwEW,  Allen  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  851. 


Painting  of  tlie  Principal  Events  of  the  Sevoluiion. — See 
IndeXj  vols,  5,  9, 10. 

Palfbet,  John  G.,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  115. 

Panama  Ministers,  Instructions  to. — See  Xndex^  vol.  10. 

Panama  Mission,— See  Index,  vols.  8,  9. 

Pafuwia,  Isthmus  of,  Railroad  across. — lu  the  Senate, 
hill  to  make  compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
troops,  &o.  across,  283;  object  of  the  bill,  283;  its  de- 
tails, 2S4 ;  capital  of  the  company,  284 ;  the  grant  made 
by  New  Granada,  234 ;  the  interest  wc  acquire  in  the 
use  of  the  work,  285;  other  propositions  will  be  pre- 
sented, 285. 

Motion  to  strike  out  mails  of  the  United  States,  294 ; 
we  shall  then  have  to  pay  extra,  294 ;  leave  this  point 
where  the  charter  of  the  company  places  it,  294;  to  be 
carried  by  a  special  agent  without  the  intervention  of 
any  post-ofHoe,  294;  amendment  rejected,  295;  motion 
to  postpone  indefinitely,  295;  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try call  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  295;  shorten 
the  distance  between  the  East  and  West  of  our  coun- 
try, 296;  previous  proceedings  relative  to  this  subject, 
296;  it  is  to  be  an  American  road,  296;  such  a  road 
should  be  constructed  within  our  own  limits,  397;  let 
this  connection  be  temporary,  29T. 

Paekee,  Eiohaed,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  851. 

Patent  Office. — See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Pay  of  Members. — See  Index,  vols.  5,  6, 10, 11. 

Payment  of  Interest  to  States. — See  Indeiff,  vol.  9. 

Pea  Patch  Island. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Peaece,  James  A.,  Senator  from  Maryland,  115,  851 ;  on  the 
three  million  bill,  75 ;  on  the  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
289.    See  Index,  vols.  14, 15. 

Peaslee,  Chaeles  H.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, 115,  851. 

Pedk,  Judge,  the  case  of— See  Index,  vols.  10, 11. 

Peck,  Lucms  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  115,  851. 

Pmal  Code  of  t/ie  United  States.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Penal  Code  in  the  I>istrict  of  Colmnbia.—See  Index,  vol. 
12. 

Pendleton,  John  8.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia.— See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Pennsylvania  Insurgents. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Pennsylvania,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  806. 

Pension  Bill,  Bevolutionary.—See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Pension  laws.— See  Index,  vols.  10, 11, 12, 14. 

Pensions,  ITaval. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Pension  to  Wounded  Officers  of  the  War  of  1B12.—S6e  In- 
dex, vol.  6. 

Perry,  Commodore.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Petition,  Beception  of— See  Index,  vol.  2,  and  Index,  voK 
1, 6, 12,  Slame/ry. 

Petition,  the  Bight  of— See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Peteie,  GEOKaE,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 

Pbitit,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  116.  See  Irv 
dex,  vol.  15.  ■ 

Peyton,  Samuel  0.,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  116. 

Phelps,  John  8.,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  116,  851. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 


Phelps,  Samuel  S.,  Senator  from  Vermont,  115,  861 ;  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bill,  172 ;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill, 
214,  227 ;  on  the  territorial  bill,  227.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Philadelphia  Private,  Captors  of. — See  Jndex,  vol.  9. 

Phoenix,  J.  Phillips,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Pike,  Widow  of  Gen&ral. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Pillsbuey,  Timothy,  Eepresentative  from  Texas,  116. 

Piracy  in  the  West. — See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Pitman,  Chaeles  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
851. 

Polish  Hxiles.—See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Pollock,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 

PoTitcharira/in  Canal  and  Louisiana  College. — See  Index, 
vol.  10. 

Poor  of  Georgetown,  Wood  for.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Portugal,  Commerce  with.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Postage  of  2rewspapers.—Se6  Index,  vol  .8. 

Postage,  Beduced  Bates  of— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of,  considered,  287 ;  amendments  offered 
by  the  committee,  287 ;  rates  established  by  treaty  with 
England,  287;  further  provisions  of  the  bill,  288;  post- 
age of  letters  sent  by  sea,  289 ;  amendment  agreed  to, 
289. 

Postage,  Beduction  of.  —See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Postmaster  General,  Salary  of— See  Index,  vols.  8,  9. 

Post-office  Appropriations.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Post-Office  Department  Investigation. — See  Index,  voL  11. 

Post-Office  Patronage.— See Indem,  vol.  5. 

Post-Offioe.—See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Potomac  Biver  Bridge. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Pottee,  Emeey  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351.  ^  See  In- 
dex, vol.  15. 

Powell,  Paulus,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  861. 

Powers  of  the  Government. — See  Index,,  vol.  12.' 

P<ywejr  of  the  President  to  originate  Missions. — See  Index, 
vol.  11,  Turkish  Mission. 

Pre-emption  Law,  a  permanent  prospective. — See  Index, 
vol.  14. 

Pre-emption  Bights.— See  Index,  vols.  7, 10, 11. 

Presents  from  Foreign  Powers.— See  Index,  voL  12. 

Presents  to  Ministers. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Presidency,  Vacancy  in.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Presidential  Election  in  the  Souse.— See  Index,  vols.  8, 12, 
13. 

Presidential  Documents. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Peeston,  "William  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  116. 

Previous  Question. — See  Index,  vols.  1, 4,  5. 

Princeton  Victims.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Printing  Old  Journals.— See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Printin.g,  Public— See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Privateer  Pension  Fwnd.-See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Prvvateers.-See  Index,  vols.  4,  5. 

Private  Losses  in  Service.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Privileges  of  Senate  Officers.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Beathen.—See  Index, 
vol.  7. 

Prosperity  of  the  Country.— See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Protective  Duties.— See  Index,  vol.  1,  and  Index,  vols.  5,  6, 
14,  Duties. 

Protest  against  the  Admission  of  California,  590. 

Protest  of  the  President— See  Index,  vols.  12, 14. 

Public  Buildings.— See  Index,  vols.  5,  7. 

PubUc  Debts.— See  Ind€X,yol.  8, 

Public  Defaulters.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

PuUio  Documents,  Beprintimg  of— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Public  Documents,  Suppression  of— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Public  Expenditures.— See  Index,  vols.  11, 18. 

Public  Lands.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 10, 12, 15.  Cta- 
sionof-See  Index,val.  18.  Distribution  of  Proceeds. 
—See  Index,  vols.  10, 11, 12, 13, 14.    Pre-emption.— Seo 
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Index^  vols.  13,  14.  Pwrchasers  of.— See  Index,  voL 
10.    GraduaUon  of  the  Price.— See  Jnd&e,  vols.  8,  9. 

JPiiblic  Money.See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Public  PrinUng.-'See  Index,  vols.  13, 15. 

Pursers  in  the  I^avy.^See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Putnam,  Habvey,  Eepresentative  from  "Si&w  York,  115, 
S51 ;  moves  a  resolutiou  for  th,o  proMbition  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  157. 


Quakers,  Memorial  of.— See  Index,  vols.  1, 2,  8. 
Qua/rtei-TT/iaster'^s  Department. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 
QuinUmle  Treaty.— See  Index,  vol.  14. 

R 

Mail/road,  Aid  to.—See  Index,  vol.  10. 

MaUroadfrom.  Baltimore  to  Washington.— See  Indeoi,  vol. 
11. 

Ransom,  Prohibition,  of, — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Real  Estate  and  Sla/oee,  VaktaUon  of. — See  Ind&x,  vol.  5. 

Beed,  John  R.,  ilepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  351. 

Bemo'oalsfrom  Office.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Report  of  tJiQ  Compromise  Committee,  547. 

Bepres&niation,  Ratio  of. — See  IruZex,  vols.  1,  2,  4, 14. 

Resolutions. — On  the  death  of  Senator  Barro^v,  26,  27 ; 
on  the  death  of  Judge  Pennybacker,  81,  32;  on 
the  three  millioa  loan,  89,  45,  66 ;  on  the  Mexican  war, 
71;  on  the  slavery  resolutions,  84;  on  the  President's 
message,  133;  on  the  death  of  Senator  Huntington,  134; 
on  the  death  of  Senator  Speight,  137, 188 ;  on  the  death 
of  Q.  C.  Dromgoole,  139 ;  on  the  death  of  Senator  Pair- 
field,  140 ;  joint  of  thanks  to  General  Scott  and  army, 
140, 144;  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W.  Hornbeck,  144; 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor,  141, 145;  relative  to  de- 
posits with  the  States,  145;  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams, 
149, 152, 154;  on  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  157 ;  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  James  A.  Black  of  South  Carolina, 
162;  joint  on  the  French  revolution,  164, 166, 173;  on 
the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  186 ;  on  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Ashley  of  Arkansas,  190, 195 ;  on  the  special  order, 
198;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  222;  on  tho  death 
of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  278,  281 ;  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  A.  D.  Sims,  282,  283;  on  the  purchase  of  Cuba, 
286 ;  on  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  296 ; 
on  Virginia,  298 ;  on  counting  the  votes  for  President, 
804,  805;  on  the  territorial  governments,  806;  on  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  815;  of  thanks  to  the  Vice 
President,  832;  of  thanks  to  Senator  Atchinson,  348; 
to  Speaker  "Winthrop,  843;  on  the  election  of  Speaker, 
854,  861,  868,  369;  Missouri  on  slavery,  380;  on  the 
slavery  question,  386;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Alexander 
Newman,  897;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  0.  Calhoun, 
466,  471;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmore, 
556;  on  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor,  559,  561,  569;  on 
the  death  of  D.  P.  King,  586,  588;  on  the  Senator  elect 
ftom  California,  593 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  Nes, 
600. 

RetreTwJmtent. — See  Index,  vol.  10. 

Revenue  Collection  Bill.— See  J^ullification. 

Revenue  Cutters. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Revenue,  Reduction  of. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 

Revenue  Surplus. — See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Revolutionary  Bounty  Lands. — See  Indea},  vol.  8. 

Revolutionary  Claims. — Se&  Index,  vol.  12, 

Revolutionary  Pension  System. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Revolution,  Soldiers  of — See  Index,  vols.  10,  11,  and  Index, 
vols.  8,  6,  Soldiers. 

Revolution,  Swrviving  Officers  of, — See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Revol/ution,  French, — In  the  House,  joint  resolutions  con- 


sidered, 173;  the  resolutions,' 173;  has  France  already 
achieved  republican  liberty?  178;  the  transaction,  174 ; 
nothing  but  arbitrary  despotism  at  present,  174 ;  resolu- 
tions passed,  174;  message  and  documents  relative  to, 
161. 

In  the  Senate,  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  consid- 
ered, 164 ;  the  resolution,  164 ;  motion  to  strike  out  the 
original  and  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee,  164;  a 
general  expression  in  a  few  sentences  is  best,  164 ;  they 
do  not  state  the  fact,  164;  liberty  has  been  consolidated, 
164;  the  reported  resolutions  are  merely  an  embodi- 
ment of  public  sentiment,  l&l:;  said  to  be  too  early  to 
adopt  these  resolutions,  164 ;  manner  in  which  the  revo- 
lution has  been  accomplished,  165 ;  no  objection  to  con- 
gratulating France,  but  thfere  may  be  objections  to  the 
form,  165 ;  diflFerence  between  this  and  the  previous  rev- 
olution, 165;  better  wait  until  the  Government  is  per- 
fected, 165;  only  a  quasi  government,  165;  a  month 
would  not  enable  us  to  come  to  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment than  at  present,  165;  opposed  to  hasty  action,  166; 
resolutions  passed,  166. 

Reynolds,  Gideon,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115, 
351. 

Ehbtt,  Robeet  Barnwell,  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  116.    See  Index,  vols.  13, 14, 15. 

Rhode  Island,  Admiission  of. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Rhode  Isla/nd,  Revolution,— See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Rhode  Island,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

EiOHAKDSON,  "William  A.,  Eepresentative  from  IlUnois, 
116,  851. 

RisLBY,  Elijah,  Representative  from  Netv'  York,  851. 

EiTCHEY,  James,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116. 

RitcMe,  Thomas. — In  the  Senate,  a  debate  relati  ve  to  his 
expulsion  from  the  Senate,  107. 

Roads  and  Canals,  Surveys  for. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Roads  in  States  or  Territories,  Differem.ce  between, — See 
Index,  vols.  9, 10. 

Road  from,  Detroit  to  Chicago.  Do,  from  Pensacola  to 
St.  Augustine.  Do.  from  Georgia  to  N&va  Orleam,8, — 
See  Index,  vol.  8.    Do.  in  Arkansas. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Roads,  Post.— See  Index,  vols.  3, 7.  Repairs  of  in  Missis- 
sippi.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

EoBBiNS,  John  J.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  851, 

EoBiNSON,  John  L.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  116,  851. 

Rockwell,  Jttlitjs,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  115, 
351 ;  on  the  death  of  D.  P.  King,  585.   See  Index,  vol.  15. 

EooKWELt,  John  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  115, 
on  the  death  of  Senator  Huntington,  133.  See  Index, 
vol.  15. 

EocKBOXL,  "William,  Representative  from  Indiana,  116. 

Roman  J.  Dixon,  Representative  from  Maryland,  116. 

EooT,  Joseph  M.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116, 851 ;  on  the 
Vattemare's  franking  privilege,  225 ;  on  the  election  of 
Speaker,  359.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

EoBE,  EoBEKT  L.,  Ecprescntative  from  New  York,  115,  351. 

Ross,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  851. 

Rule  2Ut,  77be,—See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Rules. — In  tho  House,  a  discussion  relative  to  a  new  rule 
allowing  the  mover  to  speak  one  hour  or  a  part  of  an 
hour,  after  the  time  fixed  to  terminate  debate,  141, 

Rules,  Amendment  of.— See  Index,  vols.  9, 10, 11, 15. 

Eumsey,  David,  Representative  from  New  York,  115,  S51. 

Rusk,  Thomas  S.,  Senator  from  Texas,  851;  on  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  830 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  C, 
Calhoun,  473. 

Russian  Treaty  in  the  Horfh-west,  Contravention  of,— See 
Index,  vol.  10, 

S 

Sackett,  "William  A.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Tork,85t 
Salt  Duties.— See  Index,  vol.  15. 
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SaU  Duty^  and  Fishing  Bovmiy.—SeQ  Index^  vol.  6,  Du-  I 
ties.  I 

Salt  Tax.  t&c.—See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Santa  Anna. — In  tlie  House,  a  message  relative  to  the  re- 
turn of,  142 ;  the  message  denies  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  House  to  call  for  information,  143 ;  case  of  'Wash- 
ington, 143 ;  action  of  the  House  on  that  case,  148;  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  a  select  committee,  143. 
Savage,  John  H.,  Eepresentatlve  from  Tennessee,  851. 
Savannah,  Belief  of. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Sa-wtille,  Cullbn,  Eepresentatlve  from  Maine,  851.    Sbq 

Index,  vol.  15. 
Sawyer,  William,  Representative  from  Ohio,  116. 
Scene  in  a  Committer  Room.— See  Index,  vol.  13. 
ScHENCK,  EoBEKT  C,  Eeprcseutative  from  Ohio,  116,  S51;  on 
the  question  as  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  290,    See 
Index,  vol.  15. 
ScHEKMEKHORN,  Abeaham  11,  Ecpresenlative  from  New 

York,  851. 
Sohoolcbaft,  John  L.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York 
351.  ' 

Sc7bool  Zand8.See  Index,  vol.  10. 
Scott,  General  Winfield,  resolution  of  thanks  to,  140. 
Seamen,  Foreign  Merchants.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 
Seamen,  Protection  of— See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 
Seat  of  Government—See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  5. 
Sebastiabt,  William  K.,  Senator  from  Arkansas,  851. 
Secret  Proceedings,  Pi£blicaiion  of— See  Index,  vol.  4 
Seddon,  James  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  351.    See 

Index,  vol.  15. 
Sedition  law  of  X798.—Se6  Index,  vols.  4,  6,  9,  and  Index, 

vol.  2,  Defensive  Measures  and  Seditious  Practices. 
S&minole  War.— See  Index,  vols.  6, 13.     ^ 
Senate  adjourns  at  close  of  first  session  of  SOth  Congress, 
254;  convenes  first  session  of  31st  Congress,  850 ;  ad- 
jourQs  at  second  session  of  SOth  Congress,  350;  adjourns 
at  close  of  first  session  31st  Congress,  610. 
Sevier,  Ambrose  H.,  Senator  from  Arkansas,  115;  on  the 
three  million  loan,  89.    See  Index,  vols.  10, 11, 12, 18, 
14,15. 
Seward,  William  H.,   Senator  from  New  York,  351;  on 

slavery,  440,  441. 
Shanket,  William  L.,  extract  from  his  address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville  Convention,  455. 
Shields,  James,  credentials  presented  as  Senator,  833;  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  351 ;  on  Mr.  BelPs  resolutions,  477, 
478. 
Sheppeed,  Augustine  H.,  Eepresentative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 116,  351. 
Shereill,  Eliakiu,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 
SiELET,  Henrt  H.,  Delegate  from  Minnesota,  351. 
Silh,  Culture  of — See  In/lex,  vol.  11. 
Silver  Coinage. — See  Index,  vol.  13. 
Simpson,  Eichaed  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Sonth  Carolina, 

116. 
Sims,  Alesandee  D.,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
116;  on  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  21;  on 
the  new  rule  relating  to  debate,  141 ;  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  James  A.  Black,  of  South  Carolina,  161 ;  de- 
cease of,  281. 
SiiiMng  Fund.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 
Sla/V6  E&preBentaUon, — See  Index,  vol.  15. 
^ave  Trade.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  6,  7,  9.  • 

Sla/oe  Trade  in  the  District  ofColumhia. — In  the  Senate, 
the  bill  relative  to  considered,  599 ;  amended,  599 ;  we 
ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  aggressions,  600 ;  de- 
bate, 601 ;  motion  to  commit  lost,  602 ;  amendments, 
602. 
Slavery  Action  of  Indiana.— See  Index,  vol  8,  Ordinance. 
Do.  in  the  District  of  Columbia.— See  Indix^  vols.  5,  9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14.  Do.  Hegro  in  South  Am&rioa,—8e6 
Vol.  XVI.— 40 


Index,  vol.  8.     Do.  Resolutions  relative  to   in  new 
States. — See  Index,  vols.  8,  6 ;  and  Ind^  vol,  2,  Terri- 
tories. 
Slavery,  resolution  to  prohibit  the  extension  of,  15T. 
Slavery,  Virginia  resolutions  on,  presented  in  tho  Senate, 

298 ;  remarks,  299. 
Slaoery.— In  the  Senate,  Missouri  resolutions  on  slavery 
880 ;  do  not  represent  tho  sentiments  of  the  people,  880 ; 
they  will  not  resist  any  act  of  Congress,  880;  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature  acta  upon  persons  not  on  States,  381 ; 
extracts  from  the  Federalist  on  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 881. 

Slavery  Compr07/i4se. — In  tho  Senate,  resolutions 
presented,  386 ;  explained,  886, 387,  38S,  889, 390 ;  tho  res- 
olutions, 891 ;  proposition  to  fix  a  day  for  discussion,  S92; 
objections  to  tho  resolutions,  392 ;  the  resolution  rela- 
tive to  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  398 ;  protest  on  the  part 
of  Virginia,  893;  position  of  the  Senate  twelve  years 
ago,  898;  resolutions  then  passed,  894 ;  Is  a  measure  In, 
which  the  minority  receive  nothing  a  compromise? 
394 ;  never  take  less  than  the  Missouri  compromise  lino 
extended  would  give,  394 ;  bettor  defer  this  discussion 
at  present,  394;  mere  phraseology  of  the  resolution  not 
regarded,  895 ;  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to 
vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  tho  introduction  of  slavery 
where  it  did  not  exist  before,  895 ;  abetter  proposition 
for  the  South  than  extending  the  Missouri  line,  395; 
right  of  the  South  to  carry  their  property  to  tho  territo- 
ries, 896 ;  resolutions  postponed,  896. 
Motion  to  appoint  a  select  committee,  399. 
Slavery  is  abolished  in  Mexico,  399;  extracts  from 
Mexican  law  proving  this,  399,  400 ;  declaration  of  the 
constitution  of  Mexico,  401 ;  African  slavery  never  did 
exist  in  Mexico  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  this 
»  country,  201 ;  extract  from  Humboldt's  essay  on  New 
Spain,  402 ;  extract  from  the  law  dictionary  of  FscricTtet 
403. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  read,  408 ;  the  agitation  of  sla- 
very, if  not  prevented,  will  end  in  disunion,  403;  the 
gravest  question  that  can  over  come  under  our  consid- 
eration, 404;  how  can  the  Union  be  preserved?  404; 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  cause  that  endangers  it, 
404;  what  has  caused  this  discontent  at  the  South? 
404 ;  not  demagogues,  404 ;  the  long-continued  agitation 
of  the  slave  question  at  the  North,  404 ;  the  equilibrium 
has  been  destroyed  between  the  two  sections,  404 ;  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  two  sections  in  1790  and  1840,  404;  it 
gives  the  northern  section  a  preponderance  in  every 
part  of  the  Government,  405;  the  future  prospect,  405; 
caused  by  the  legislation  of  tho  Government,  405;  act 
which  deprived  the  South  of  its  duo  share  in  the  con- 
federacy, 405 ;  ordinance  of  1787,405;  Missouri  compro- 
mise, 405;  exclusion  of  tho  South  from  Oregon,  405; 
the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements,  406;  action 
of  the  government  concentrating  all  the  power  of  tho 
system  in  itself,  406 ;  claim  of  tho  Government  to  decide 
the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  to  resort  to  protect  them, 
406 ;  what  limitation  can  be  placed  on  its  powers  ?  406 ; 
hence  ascendency  of  the  North,  407, 

The  North  has  absolute  control  of  the  Government, 
407 ;  hostile  feeling  of  the  North  to  the  social  oi^anlza- 
tionof  the  South,  407;  the  first  organized  movement, 
407;  petitions,  407;  the  agitation  then  prevented  if 
Congress  had  refused  j  urisdiction,  408  ;  history  of  tho 
agitation,  408 ;  what  to  prevent  its  farther  progress  un- 
til it  fills  its  ultimate  end,  408 ;  mistake  to  suppose  tho 
Union  can  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow,  408 ;  the  cords 
that  bind  the  States  together,  409 ;  Ecclesiastical,  politi- 
cal, social,  409;  which  have  been  snapped?  409;  how 
can  the  Union  be  saved?  409;  by  adopting  such  meas- 
nrea  as  will  satisfy  the  southern  States,  they  can  remain 
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■with  honor  and  safety,  409 ;  how  stands  the  profession 
of  devotion  to  the  Union  by  our  assailants  when  brought 
to  the  test  ?  410 ;  nor  can  it  be  saved  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  Illustrious  southerner  who  sleeps  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  410 ;  nor  by  this  plan  of  compro- 
mise, 4ip ;  nor  by  the  plan  of  the  administration,  410 ; 
objections,  410,  411 ;  assumption  that  the  people  have 
the  same  right  of  self-government  as  the  people  of  the 
States,  411;  effects  of  this  assumption,  411 ;  movement 
In  California,  411 ;  sovereignty  over  the  territories  vest- 
ed in  the  Union,  411 ;  assumption  of  the  Eicccutivo  and 
individuals  relative  to  California  unfounded,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  dangerous,  413 ;  the  former  practice  of  the 
government,  412 ;  case  of  Michigan,  412 ;  what  part  will 
you  act  in  reference  to  this  transaction  ?  413;  will  you 
admit  California?  413;  ground  taken  when  the  Oregon 
question  was  before  Congress,  413 ;  what  then  shall  be 
done  with  California?  413;  justice  to  both  sections  can 
only  save  the  Union,  414 ;  can  it  be  done  ?  414 ;  will  the 
North  agree  to  do  it  ?  414. 

Fortunate  that  there  is  a  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
416 ;  events  which  have  brought  the  political  condition 
of  the  country  to  what  It  is  now,  416 :  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  by  the  California  convention  has  caused  the 
question  as  toher  admission  to  be  raised,  417;  the  late 
war  was  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  41T ; 
historical  review  of  the  question  of  slavery,  417  ;  Eoman 
view,  417;  views  of  the  North  and  South  on  the  sub- 
ject, 418;  the  separation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  418;  what  was  the  sentiment  of  the  North  and 
South  on  slavery  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  ? 
419 ;  result  of  the  constitutional  convention,  419 ;  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  420 ;  three  things  clear 
as  historical  truths,  420 ;  the  South  approved  of  what 
was  done  by  the  old  confederation,  420 ;  divergence 
of  opinion,  420 ;  what  has  created  so  new  a  feeling 
in  favor  of  slavery  at  the  South?  420;  the  cotton  inter- 
est, 431 ;  the  a^e  of  cotton  a  golden  age  to  the.  South, 
431;  desire  for  more  territory,  421;  operations  of  the 
Government  tending  to  promote  the  slave  interest,  421 1 
Texas,  422;  how  annexed,  422;  remarkable  chapter  in 
our  history,  422;  Texas  obtained  for  the  security  of  the 
slave  Interest,  423 ;  conduct  of  the  northern  democracy, 
424;  early  views  on  this  question,  434 ;  slavery  excluded 
from  California  and  New  Mexico  by  the  law  of  nature, 
435 ;  destined  to  be  free,  a  fixed  fact,  426 ;  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  has  a  fixed  and  settled 
character,  426;  the  "Wilmot  proviso  for  New  Mexico  is 
entirely  nugatory,  426;  the  complaints  of  the  South, 
437 ;  relative  to  fugitives,  427 ;  resolutions  of  Legislatures 
on  slavery  in  the  District  and  in  States,  427 ;  abolition 
societies,  428;  violence  of  the  press,  428 ;  complaints  of 
the  North,  439 ;  slave  representation,  429 ;  arrest  of  free 
blacks,  429  ;  secession— peaceable  secession,  430 ;  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  480 ;  whose  the  army  or  tho 
navy,  430;  mode  of  amelioration  or  extinguishment,  431. 

Motives  which  induced  the  acquisition  of  Floridai 
Lousiana,  and  Texas,  432;  statements  relative  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  433 ;  can  this  Union  be  broken  ?  4S3 ; 
it  can  by  great  moral  causes,  438 ;  it  cannot  but  by  revo- 
lution, 434. 

Order  of  business  before  the  Senate,  434 ;  vote  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  resolutions,  435 ;  motion  to  refer 
the  resolutions  to  a  select  committee  of  six  from  the 
North  and  six  from  the  South,435;  modified,  436;  an 
amicable  adjustment  so  important  that  any  proposition 
securing  to  that  object  acceptable,  436;  how  should  tho 
committee  be  formed  ?  436 ;  resolutions  to  be  referred  to 
the  committee,  436,  437;  no  benefit  from  tho  committee 
or  hope  the  resolutions  will  pass  both  Houses,  488. 

Tho  motion  is  eimply  instructioa  to  the  committeo  to 


inquiro  what  can  be  done,  438;  one  chance  more  for 
terminating  the  controversy,  438 ;  honorable  course  of 
tho  Senator  from  Mississippi,  433;  the  denomination 
given  to  Washington  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 489;  what  have  we  done  for  three  months?  439; 
the  Missouri  line — intervention  north  and  non-interven- 
tion south  of  the  line,  439;  non-intervention  leaves  the 
whole  question  to  the  people,  439 ;  who  would  not  vote 
for  non-intervention  ?  440 ;  the  Missouri  line  not  appli- 
cablo  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  440 ;  what  is  it  in 
our  power  to  do?  440;  fugitive  slave  law,  440;  the  ally 
of  slavery,  440  ;  how  is  this  expression  meant  ?  441 ; 
sentiments  of  the  whig  party,  441 ;  hopes  that  the  whig 
party  will  become  the  party  of  freedom,  441;  a  course 
ofpalliatives  the  worst  of  aU  courses,  442;  can  any  man 
beliove  the  South  is  safe  whilst  this  state  of  things  ex- 
ists ?  442 ;  our  very  entanglement  originated  in  the  last 
Presidential  election,  442 ;  a  guarantee  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  required,  443;  California  ad- 
mission made  u  test  question,  443;  new  issue  raised, 
444;  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 444.  I 

What  we  can  accomplish,  445;  slavery  will  never  go 
to  California,  446 ;  we  cannot  stand  before  the  world 
and  object  to  the  admisdon  of  California  on  the  ground 
that  has  been  urged,  446 ;  it  is  asked  who  has  prevented 
them  from  having  a  government,  447 ;  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution  over  the  territories,  447 ; 
Nicholson  letter,  447 ;  what  is  the  objection  in  princi- 
ple to  the  admission  of  California  ?  447 ;  reasons  for  her 
admission,  448;  amendment  of  the  constitution,  448; 
no  security  in  the  forbearance  of  a  Northern  majority, 
449 ;  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  considered  in- 
dispensable, 449 ;  what  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina?  449;  what  kind  of  equilib- 
rium could  be  established  ?  450 ;  something  new,  450; 
it  is  that  power  may  be  abused,  450 ;  it  is  said  there  are 
two  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  the  Government  ne- 
cessaiy  to  obviate,  451 ;  minority  governments  not  new 
in  the  world,  451 ;  authority  which  tho  South  has 
gained  and  exercised,  452 ;  disastrous  efi'ects  of  the 
union  on  the  material  interests  of  the  South,  453 ;  views 
respecting  the  Missouri  compromise,  458;  sentiments 
of  tho  South,  453 ;  non-intervention  on  Missouri  com- 
promise, 454;  Nashville  convention,  455 ;  extract  from 
the  opening  address  of  the  President,  455,  456 ;  position 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  457;  favorable  prospect  of 
adjustment,  458 ;  further  respecting  the  Nashville  con- 
vention, 459;  defence  of  its  originators,  459;  Missis- 
sippi convention,  460 ;  recommendations,  460 ;  opinions 
on  secession,  460 ;  that  of  Jackson,  P.  P.  Barbour,  Jef- 
ferson, J.  Q.  Adams,  460;  political  arsenic,  460. 

Motion  to  postpone,  475 ;  true  course  to  take  up  now 
tho  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  476;  everyone 
now  informed  on  this  general  subject,  476;  desire  to 
preserve  the  credit  of  this  Government  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  476 ;  no  just,  wise,  or  temperate  leg- 
islation until  those  disturbing  questions  are  removed, 
477. 

Congress  can  exercise  all  governmental  control  over 
tho  territories,  not  in  confiict  with  the  constitution, 
478 ;  not  wage  a  war  of  fierce  denunciation,  478 ;  pas- 
sion and  excitement  of  the  present  session,  479 ;  a  ques- 
tion connected  with  civil  liberty  and  human  progress, 
479;  prospective  dangers  before  us,  479;  a  fearful  con- 
troversy raged  throughout  the  country  during  this  ses- 
sion, 480;  no  room  for  compromise  on  the  admission  of 
California,  480 ;  the  people  of  tho  territories  have  pro- 
vided for  tbomselves,  430 ;  California  a  demonstration 
of  tho  inherent  capacity  for  self-government,  481;  it  is 
said  California  can  have  no  government  until  Congress 
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gives  her  one,  4S1 ;  -what  advnntage  does  the  South  ex- 
pect to  derive  from  the  rejection  of  California  ?  481 ;  the 
laws  of  Mexico  abolishing  slavery  are  still  in  force,  482 ; 
slavery  can  never  be  established  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  482 ;  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  482;  question  of  a  new  State  in  Texas,  482;  if 
the  Sonth  had  not  assumed  the  position  that  slavery  is 
the  normal  law  of  the  land,  the  North  would  not  have 
been  so  stirred  up,  483 ;  the  idea  of  an  equilibrium  is  a 
mere  dream  of  a  political  visionary,  483 ;  what  remedy 
would  the  South  propose  for  all  the  dangers  they  antici- 
pate? 484;  the  very  attempt  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  war,  484;  what  would  be  the  actual 
condition  of  a  Southern  confederacy  ?  484;  a  mere  col- 
ony of  masters  and  slaves  to  raise  cotton  for  the  facto- 
ries of  England,  484;  a  Chinese  wall  could  not  protect 
the  confederacy  from  abolitionism,  484;  emancipation 
would  lead  to  extinction,  485 ;  example  of  the  Indian 
race,  435;  rights  of  the  South  better  protected  under 
the  constitution  than  under  any  other  scheme,  485;  loy- 
alty to  the  constitution  is  the  true  policy  of  the  South. 
485. 

"We  hold  the  territory  to  be  common  property,  and 
the  South  and  North  equally  enter  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  485 ;  present  posture  of  these 
questions,  486;  what  is  California  at  this  day  ?  486;  this 
question  of  California,  the  weakest  form  in  which  slavery 
or  no  slavery  could  be  presented,  486;  forbear  to  admit 
California  until  some  disposition  is  made  of  the  territo- 
ries, 487 ;  no  alarmist,  48T ;  the  law  of  nature  excluding 
Southern  people  from  California,  488 ;  the  question  of 
boundary,  483. 

All  the  bills  should  go  to  the  committee,  488;  order 
in  which  the  committee  should  proceed,  489. 

It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  majority  to  rescue  the 
Union,  and  save  one  portion  from  mortification,  489 ;  if 
you  admit  California  with  her  present  boundaries  sep- 
arately you  do  an  act  of  usurpation,  489. 

Present  state  of  feeling  and  relation  of  parties,  490 ; 
most  rapid  mode  to  admit  California  is  by  combining  in 
the  same  bill  provisions  for  her  admission  and  provis- 
ions for  the  territories,  490 ;  anything  improper,  490 ; 
best  course  that  the  whole  subject  and  all  parte  of  the 
subject  be  treated  in  combination,  491. 

Never  consent  to  make  the  admission  of  California 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  catching  runaway  negroes, 
491;  opposed  to  mixing  subjects  which  have  no  affini- 
ties, 492 ;  what  are  these  subjecte  ?  493  ;  the  government 
of  the  territories  brings  up  the  "Wilmot  proviso,  an  an- 
gry question,  with  which  California  has  no  connection, 
492;  Texas  is  the  second  subject  proposed  to  be  coupled 
with  California,  492 ;  fugitive  slave  bill,  493 ;  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  this  District,  493 ;  abolition  in  this 
District,  493 ;  Congress  legislation  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  495;  objections  to  the  admission  of  California, 
495 ;  no  act  of  Congress  has  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
State  government,  495;  aliens  voting  at  the  election  of 
members  of  the  convention,  496;  not  people  enough,  496; 
boundaries,  496;  interference  of  the  President,  497;  a 
"bargain  now  ofi'ered  for  the  admission  of  the  State,  497 ; 
honor  first,  speed  afterwards,  497;  speedy  admission  de- 
sirable, 497;  wants  of  California,  497;  it  is  right  to  ad- 
mit her  separately,  498 ;  the  threat  to  keep  her  out,  498 ; 
this  threat  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, 498 ;  the  threat  a  serious  one,  498 ;  it  is  said  we 
are  all  aiming  at  a  compromise,  498;  open  and  inde- 
pendent voting  on  every  point,  and  no  concoction  of  a 
committee,  499 ;  let  us  vote  on  the  measures  separately, 
499. 

Eeasons  for  voting  for  admission  separately  or  in  con- 
jonction,  499 ;  conjunction  characterized  as  unfkir,  500 


said  to  be  wrong  to  make  those  in  favor  of  admission 
and  opposed  to  the  territorial  government  vote  in  com- 
bination, 501 ;  a  perfect  connection  between  the  subjects 
proposed  to  be  united,  501;  reproaches  of  the  North 
and  South  against  each  other,  501 ;  both  wrong  and 
neither  wrong,  501;  the  matter  of  precedent,  502;  case 
of  Louisiana,  503 ;  enormity  of  the  proposition,  503 ;  less 
imprudent  to  keep  these  subjects  together,' 503 ;  pro- 
posed to  take  from  the  committee  one  branch  of  the 
whole  subject  to  be  considered,  504;  four  subjects  which 
disturb  the  country,  504. 

The  motion  to  refer,  504 ;  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee, 504;  motion  to  proceed  to  the  California  bill,  505; 
one  chance  more  by  referring  to  the  committee,  505; 
what  is  the  objection?  505;  admission  of  California  a 
foregone  fact,  505. 

Motion  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  506 ;  no 
example  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  admission  in  this 
way,  506;  Vermont,  506;  Kentucky,  506;  Ohio,  606; 
Louisiana,  506;  other  States,  507;  admission  a  mere 
question  of  constitutional  authority,  507^  treaty  obliga- 
tion, 507;  position  of  California,  507. 

Precedents  referred  to,  508 ;  is  it  an  indignity  to  Cali- 
fornia to  connect  her  in  any  great  scheme  of  national 
compromise  ?  508 ;  California  is  outside  the  Union,  608 ; 
an  indignity  to  be  mixed  up  with  things  that  do  not  be- 
long to  her  admission,  509 ;  the  question  is  to  exempt 
California  from  the  consideration  of  this  committee, 
509 ;  admission  of  Missouri,  509 ;  how  done,  510. 

The  distinct  question  is  to  refer  California  to  this 
committee,  510;  an  act  of  indignity,  510;  why  is  she  to 
be  sent  back  to  a  committee  of  conference  ?  510 ;  let  the 
vote  be  taken,  511 ;  we  are  told  that  California  is  a  State, 
511 ;  mistake  to  suppose  every  Senator  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit California,  512;  where  is  the  great  evil  in  sending 
her  back?  512;  no  division  in  this  controversy  if  our 
rights  are  interfered  with,  512;  should  be  fraternal  feel- 
ing enough  in  this  body  to  settle  these  distracting  ques- 
tions, 513. 

How  the  bill  for  her  admission  is  framed,  518 ;  has 
any  State  been  admitted  without  a  compact  to  cede  her 
domain?  513;  the  question  must  come  up  in  oneway 
or  the  other,  514;  subject  laid  on  the  table,  515. 

Instructions  to  Senators  from  Maine,  516;  the  proviso 
not  necessary,  516 ;  subject  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories,  516;  further  objections  to  refer- 
ence, 517;  amendments  offered^  617;  further  amend- 
ments, 518 ;  what  is  the  agitation  caused  by  ?  519 ;  object 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  four  great  subjects  that  agitate 
the  country,  519 ;  further  remarks,  520,  521;  vote  on  the 
motion  to  refer  the  whole  subject,  522;  lost,  522;  re- 
newed, 522. 

Question  before  the  Senate,  523,  524 ;  brevity  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  524 ;  to  raise  a  com- 
mittee is  to  postpone  the  subject,  525;  let  opposition  to 
the  committee  be  withdrawn,  525;  look  at  the  facts 
connected  with  this  matter,  626 ;  it  is  a  resolve  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  the  Senate,  526;  how  do  I  occasion 
the  delay  of  the  admission  ?  526 ;  because  I  resist  what 
I  have  a  right  to  resist,  527 ;  further  debate,  528,  529 ; 
motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  529;  lost,  529. 

The  question,  530;  not  to  give  any  instructions  to  the 
committee,  581;  what  has  been  the  progress  of  this 
matter  ?  532 ;  what  is  proposed  ?  582 ;  condition  of  the 
case,  682 ;  one  portion  wants  California  and  nothing  but 
California;  another  portion,  while  getting  California, 
wishes  to  settle  this  distracting  question,  533. 

A  proposition  to  unite  California  wilh  subjects  from 
which  she  has  washed  her  hands,  683;  what  is  a  com- 
promise, and  how  long  are  such  things  kept?  584;  fur- 
ther debaV,  634;  amendment  adopted,  536 ;  proposition 
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to  separate  the  question  of  the  admission  of  California, 
536;  an  error  pervading  all  discussions  on  this  subject, 
5S6;  some  seem  to  suppose  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee unalterable,  537 ;  what  is  the  ohjection  urged  to  re- 
ferring all  these  questions  to  the  same  committee?  537; 
it  affords  one  hope  more  of  accommodating  the  differ- 
ences that  divide  us,  537;  in  no  country  is  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  more  required  than  in  this,  588 ;  the  admis- 
sion of  California  certain,  588 ;  reasons  for  no  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee,  538. 

State  of  the  question,  589;  amendments  offered,  539; 
this  is  virtually  an  instruction  to  the  committee,  540 ; 
let  the  committee  go  out  if  any  result  is  to  be  attained 
ftom  their  counsels,  540 ;  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  541:  an  open  attempt  to  enforce  the  previous 
question  without  any  rule  of  the  Senate,  541 ;  intention 
of  the  amendment,  541;  appeal  withdrawn,  542;  the 
proposition  now  is  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
and  instruct  the  committee,  643 ;  the  time  of  the  Senate 
should  not  be  consumed  on  questions  of  no  importance, 
when  a  question  of  the  first  magnitude  is  under  consid- 
eration, 642 ;  further  debate,  543 ;  amendments  rejected, 
544;  original  motion  adopted,  644;  committee  of  thir- 
teen elected,  545. 

Report  of  the  committee,  547;  bills  ordered  printed, 
553;  amendment  moved  to  the  territorial  bills,  554;  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  in  the  bill  is  to  tie  up  the  territorial 
legislature,  554;  is  the  object  to  open  the  territory  with- 
out regard  to  the  lex  loci  f  554. 

Character  of  every  square  rod  of  territory  already 
fixed,  556 ;  nothing  to  prove  the  contrary,  556 ;  hence  a 
vote  to  exclude  the  Wilmot  proviso,  556;  further  rea- 
sons for  voting  to  exclude  the  proviso,  557 ;  object  is 
peace,  553;  note^  558;  amendments  offered  and  lost, 
658. 

It  has  been  urged  that  perfect  tranquillity  reigns 
throughout  the  country,  678 ;  all  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  are  towards  disquietude,  578 ;  apprehensions  re- 
specting the  future,  579 ;  opposition  to  the  committee, 
579;  it  is  said,  this  measure  is  a  compromise,  579 ;  no 
violation  of  principle  in  this  bill,  579 ;  this  measure  has 
not  half  the  incongruity  of  the  elements  of  opposition 
to  this  bill,  580 ;  how  does  the  matter  stand  with  ex- 
tremes which  are  united  against  this  bill  ?  580 ;  healing 
effect  of  this  measure,  580 ;  the  nation  wants  repose,  580 ; 
historical  instances  of  compromise,  581 ;  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  measure,  581 ;  this  measure  is  the  re-union  of 
the  Union,  581;  appeal  to  Senators,  582;  if  this  Union  is 
separated  new  unions  will  arise,  582 ;  the  most  disas- 
trous '  consequences  will  follow  if  we  do  nothing,  582 ; 
what  will  be  the  judgment  of  mankind?  682 ;  it  deals 
unjustly  to  no  part  of  the  republic,  583 ;  character  does 
not  depend  on  words,  583;  no  need  cf  defence  of  South 
Carolina  with  words,  683 ;  proceedings  in  South  Carolina, 
584;  the  sentiment  of  disunion  becoming  familiar, 
584 

It  is  said  the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  very  bene- 
ficial measure,  584;  history  of  those  men  who  went  for 
It  has  been  a  wai-ning  from  that  day  to  this  to  Northern 
men,  who  come  here  to  surrender  Northern  right  to 
propitiate  power,  584;  this  is  a  mistake,  6S4;  Baldwin, 
Storrs,  Ford,  and  Law,  584;  the  minority  of  Northern 
men  were  sustained,  584 ;  note^  685. 
/  California  admitted,  690 ;  Texas  boundary  bill  passed, 

590;  protest  against  the  admission  of  California,  590; 
laid  on  the  table,  592;  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico  passed,  592 ;  fugitive  slave  bill  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  593;  question  of  passage,  593;  cause  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  former  act,  693 ;  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, 693 ;  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
593 ;  of  Chancellor  "Walworth,  694 ;  case  of  Prigg  vs. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  594;  opinion  of  Justice 
McLean,  594. 
Slavery— See  Indeo),  vol.  15. 

Slaves,  Coast  Transportation  of.— See  Index,  vol.  7.  Do. 
Importation  of,— See  Index^  vol.  6,  and  Index^  vol.  8, 
Duties.  Do.  Indemnity  for. — See  Inde/x^  vol.  6.  Do. 
Migration  of— See  Index,  vol.  6.  Do.  Petitions.— See 
Index^  vols.  1,  3,  4,  5,  Do.  Liberation  of  ty  British 
Authorities.— See  Index^  vols.  13,  14.  Do.  their  Right 
to  PeUUon. — See  Indeso,  vol.  13. 

Sla/ves  Deported.— In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
relative  to,  offered,  415.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  9. 

Sla/ves,  Fugitive. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  593.    See  Index,  vols.  5, 6,  7. 

Slicer,  Bev.  Mr.,  chosen  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  281.  " 

Slingekland,  Johh"  J. ,  Representative  from  New  York,  115. 

Sloops  of  War, — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Small  armed  -vessels. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Small  Ifotes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — See  Index,  vols. 
12, 13. 

Smaet,  Epiikaim:  JJ.,  Representative  ftora  Maine,  115. 

Smith:,  Caleb  B.,  Representative  from  Indiana,  116. 

Smith,  John,  the  Case  of. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Smith,  Robeht,  Representative  from  Illinois,  116.  See  In- 
dex, vol  15. 

Smith,  Tettman,  Representative  from  Connecticut,  116 ;  on 
the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  287,  288,  239 ;  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  851. 

Smiihson/iam,  Institution. — See  Index,  vols.  12, 13. 

Soldiers  of  the  R&vohiUon.—See  Index,  vols.  8,  6. 

SouLE,  PiEBBE,  Senator  &om  Louisiana,  351. 

South  American  and  other  Missions. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 

South  American  States. — See  Index,  vols.  6,  7. 

South  Carolina  CladTns. — See  Index,  vols.  9, 11, 

South  Carolina,  Ordinance  of. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 

South  Carolina  Protest. — See  Index,  vol.  10. 

South  Carolina  Resohitions. — See  Index,  vol.  12. 

South  Carolina,  vote  for  President  in  1848, 805. 

Spaulding,  Elbeidgb  G.,  Representative  from  New  York, 
861. 

Spain,  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1819.— See  Index, 
vol.  7. 

Speaker  of  the  Mouse,  ballots  for,  at  fii-st  session  of  81st 
Congress,  858,  854,  865,  S56,  357,  858,  859 ;  resolation 
that  the  two  highe&t  names  be  placed  in  a  box,  and  one 
drawn,  359  ;  the  plan  now  proceeding  for  ever  prevent 
an  organization  of  the  House,  859 ;  ridiculous  situation, 
859;  remarks,  860,  861;  farther  ballots,  362,  368,  364; 
further  resolution,  364;  remarks,  864;  farther  ballots, 
865,  866,  367,  868,  866,  870 ;  resolution  that  the  member 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  a  second  bal- 
lot be  declared  Speaker,  adopted,  871 ;  Speaker  chosen, 
872. 

Specie  Payments.-See  Index,  vols.  5, 12. 

Specie  Transportation  in  Public  Vessels., — See  Index,  voL  7. 

Speight,  Jesse,  decease  of,  136.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Speague,  "William,  Representative  from  Michigan,  851. 

Spettanob,  Pebslet,  Senator  from  Delaware,  115,851. 

Stanly,  Edwabd,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  851 ; 
on  the  election  of  Speaker,  867,  371. 

Stanton,  Eiohaed  H.,  Representative  from  Kentucky, 
851. 

■Stanton,  Pebdeeiok  P.,  Representative  from  Tennessee, 
116,  351.    See  Index,  vol.  16. 

Staekweather,  Geoeqb  a.,  Representative  ftom  New 
York,  115. 

State  Balances  —See  Index,  vol.  2. 

St.  Dom/higo.-See  Ind-ex,  vols.  2,  7. 

Steam,  its  Application  to  N'amgation. — See  Index,  vol.  13 

SxBpnEKS,  Alexandbe  H.,  Representative  from  Georgia, 

!      116, 857,— >Sm  Index,  voL  15. 
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Btbphen^  Thaddeus,  Eepresontative  from  Pennsylvania, 
851. 

Stetson,  Chaeles,  Eepresentative  trom  Maine,  851. 

Stewart,  Amdkew,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
116.    See  IndesOy  vol.  15. 

Stewaet,  David,  Senator  from  Maryland,  351. 

St.  John,  Daniel  B.,  Eepresentative  fi-om  New  York,  115. 

StocJc^  Five  Million  N&io.See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Steohm,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116. 

Strong,  "William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 
851. 

Sttjart,  Charles  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Michigan,  116. 

Sttteqeon,  Daniel,  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania,  115, 351 ;  on 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Nes,  600.  /See  Ind&c^ 
vols.  14, 15. 

Suability  of  States. — See  Indexe^  vol.  2. 

Sub-Treasv/ry. — See  Independent  Treasury, 

Suffer&rs  at  Alexandria,  Relief  of. — See  Indeoa^  vol.  9. 

Sufferers  in  War. — See  Index^  vol.  6. 

Sugar  Cane. — See  Indesc.,  vol.  10. 

Sugar,  drawback  on  Befined.^See  Indeo},  vol.  10,  Dzities. 

Sugar,  Drawback  on. — See  in-cZeaj,  vol.  11 

Sunday  Mails.— See  Ind&o,  vols.  5,  7, 10, 11. 

Supreme  Court. — In  the  House,  a  bill  relative  to,  reported, 
157;  explanation  of  the  bill,  158 ;  accumulation  of  the 
business,  158. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  considered,  166;  objected  that 
it  is  intended  to  cut  loose  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
States,  166 ;  the  aceumulated  cases  rendered  some  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  necessary,  166;  the  delay  before  the 
court  can  be  remedied  in  all  cases  by  the  parties  or  the 
court,  166 ;  present  system  works  well,  166;  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  167 ;  evil  which  the  measure  is  designed 
to  remedy,  167;  it  is  objected  that  the  bill  originates 
with  the  judges,  167 ;  the  very  source  from  which  such 
a  measure  should  originate,  167 ;  said  to  be  a  design  to 
undermine  the  present  system,  and  obtain  for  the  court 
a  power  of  sitting  here  continually,  167  ;  the  case  as  it 
exists,  167, 

Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  168;  proposed  to  relieve  the 
judges  from  circuit  duties  for  one  year,  168;  it  becomes 
a  precedent  for  subsequent  years,  168 ;  commencement 
of  a  relief  from  circuit  duty,  168;  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  our  political  organization,  168;  effect  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fixed  central  tribunal  seated  in  the  capitol, 
168 ;  it  would  have  a  large  influence  over  our  delibera- 
tions in  these  halls,  163. 

Where  is  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  ?  169 ;  this 
bill  does  not  touch  the  subject,  169  ;  what  is  the  rem- 
edy for  the  accumulation  of  business,  169;  the  danger 
of  the  remedy,  169;  examined,  169;  limitation  of  the 
bill,  169. 

Effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  separate  the  court 
ftom  the  States,  169 ;  upon  a  recurrence  of  this  evil  we 
are  bound  to  apply  the  same  remedy,  170  ;  begin  with 
these  yearly  instalments  for  relief,  and  where  will  you 
end?  170;  what  is  the  appropriate  remedy?  170;  re- 
commit the  bill  and  coijfiider  farther,  170. 

This  measure  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  170 ;  this 
institution  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  our  great 
charter,  170 ;  tho  commencement  of  a  system  by  which 
the  moral  influence  and  power  of  the  court  will  be 
overthrown,  171 ;  the  necessity  for  further  relaxation 
■will  be  increased  at  the  next  session,  171 ;  effect  of  this 
remedy  every  year,  171 ;  duties  of  a  judge,  171. 

This  judicial  system  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
172 ;  fear  that  it  must  be  abandoned,  172  ;  much  of  the 
evil  might  be  remedied  by  the  court  itself  173  ;  the  first 
object  should  be  to  adopt  some  measure  that  will  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  in  future,  178 ;  reaeona  for  laying 


the  bill  on  the  table,  178;    ordered  to  be  engrossed, 

173. 
Supreme  Court—See  Index,  vol.  10. 
Surgeon-Gem.e/ral  oftJie  Na/vy.—See  Index,  voL  10. 
Sweden,  Cominercial  Intercourse  with. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 
SwEETSEE,  Charles,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  351. 
Sword  of  Washington. — See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Sylvester,  Peter  II.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115, 

851. 


Tacubaya  Mission. — See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Tallmadge,  Frederick  A.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York, 

■       115. 

Taxes,  Direct.— See  Index^  vols.  2,  5, 6.    Do.  War.— See  In^ 

dex,  vol.  6, 
Tatloe,  John  L.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  851. 
Taylor,  Gen.  Zaohary,  resolution  of  thanks  to,  141 ;  vote 

for  as  President,  805 ;  decease  of,  559 ;  obsequies  oty  577. 

See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Tennessee,  Admission  of— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Temiessee  La/nd  Claims. — See  Index,  vol.  10, 
Tennessee  Resolutions. — See  Index,  vol.  14. 
Tennessee,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 
T&rritories.-See  Index,  vols.  1,  2, 3, 4,  6. 
Territorial  Govem/ment. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Texas  Aivne^aUon.—See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Texas  Boundary. — In  the  Senate,  bill  relative  to,  passed, 

590 ;  the  bill,  590. 
Texas  Indep&ndence.^See  Index,  vol.  13. 
Texas,  Recognition  of— See  Index,  vol.  12. 
Texas,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 
Tlianks  to  the  Speaks.— See  Index,  vol.  18. 
TniBODEATTX,  Bannon  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Louisiana, 

116.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Thomas,  James  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  116, 851, 
Thompson,  Jacob,  Eepresentative  from  Mississippi,  116, 351 ; 

on  the  death  of  Senator  Speight,  187.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Thompson,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 

851.    See  Index,  vol.  15. 
Thompsok,  John  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  116, 

851. 
Thompson,  Eichaed  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  116. 
Thompson,  Egbert  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  116. 
Thompson,  William,  Eepresentative  from  Iowa,  115,  851. 
TnURMAN,  John  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Now  York,  851. 
Thurston,  Benjamin  B.,  Eepresentative  from  Ehode  Isl- 
and, 115. 
THtTEBTON,  S.  E.,  Delegate  from  Oregon,  351. 
TiNSLET,  Eev.  Mr.— ^60  Index,  vol.  15. 
TiUe  of  President.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Tompkins,  Patrick  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Mississippi, 

116. 
Toombs,  Eoeeet,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  116,  85L 

See  Ind&x,  vol.  15. 
Topographical  Surveys.— See  Index,  vol.  11 
Torpedo  Mcperiment—See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Treason  and  Sedition  Dejtned.-See  Index,  vol,  2. 
Treason,  Punishment  of— See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Treasury. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 
Treasury  Circular.— See  Index,  vol.  12. 
Treasury  ITotes.—See  Index,  vols.  5, 18, 15. 
Treaties,  a/re  they  supreme  over  State  Laws  f—See  Index, 

vol.  12. 
Treaty.  Mw  Creek.— See  Index,  vol.  9,  and  Indea^,  vol.  8, 

Creek  Inddan  IfegoUaUon. 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  Commissioners  under.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht. — In  the  Senate,  motion  to  print  a  letter 

from  the  State  Department  in  relation  to  the  line  of  the 

treaty  of  Utrecht,  594;  referred,  595. 
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Treaty  with  Great  Britam.-^See  Index,  vols.  1, 14 
Treaty  with  Spain.—See  Index,  vol.  6. 
Tuck,  Amos,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  115, 851. 
Tu/rkiah  Commission,  power  of  the  President  to  originate 

Miasions.^See  Ind&D,  vol.  11. 
TusNBR,  Thomas  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  116. 
TuBNEY,  Hopkins  L.,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  115, 851 ;  on 

the  Galphin  claim,  605,  606 ;  on  tho  Senator  elect  from 

California,  596.    See  Index,  vol.  15- 
Tweedy,  John  H.,  Eepresentative  from  "Wisconsin,  116. 
I\oo-tMrda  Vote.— See  Index,  vol  4 


U 

Uhbeeiitll,  "W alter,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  851. 

Underwood,  JosEpn  E.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  115,  851 ; 
on  the  territorial  bill,  229;  on  the  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  294 ;  6n  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  820, 831,  322, 823, 324,  841 ;  on  Mr.  Beirs  resolutions, 
488,469;  on  the  select  committee  of  thirteen,  540 ;  on 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  576. 

Union,  Dissolution  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4 

United  States  and  Georgia.— See  Index,  vol.  9, 

Unsettled  Balances. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

TJPHAM,  "William,  Senator  from  Termont,  115, 851.  See  In- 
d&o,  vol.  15.] 


Vaccination  of  Indiane.~86e  Index,  vols.  7, 11. 

Tan  Bueen's  Administration,— See  Index,  vol.  14. 

Van  Dyke,  John,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  115, 
851 ;  on  the  question  as  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin, 
290. 

Yattemare'e  Fra/nJcing  Pri/vilege.— In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to 
facilitate  international  exchanges  introduced,  224 

Tenable,  Abraham  W.,  Eepresentative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 116,  851;  on  the  message  from  the  President  on 
Oregon,  206 ;  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  0.  Calhoun,  467. 

Vennont,  vote  for  President  in  1848,  305. 

Vessels  Registering  and  Clearing. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Veto  of  the  Bi/ser  and  Harbor  Bill,  184. 

Vice  Presidenfs  Appeal.— See  Ind&o,  vol.  9. 

Vice  President,  Powers  of  the.— See  Index,  vol.  9. 

Vice  and  Bear  Admirals.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

TiNTON,  Samuel  F.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  116,  851 ; 
reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks.  111 ;  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adams,  151 ;  on  the  message  from  tho  President  on 
Oregon,  206;  on  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations, 
848.    See  Index,  Yo\.  15. 

Virginia  Land  Warrants.~See  Index^  vols.  4,  B,  7.  Do. 
Claims.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Virginia  BesohtUons  on  Sla/very,  298. 

Virginia,  -voto  for  President  in  1348,  805. 

\r 

Wddash  and  Miami  Canal. — See  Indeas,  vol.  8. 
"Walden,  Hieam,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  351. 
"Waldo,  Loeen  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  851. 
"Wales,  John,  Senator  from  Delaware,  851, 
"Walkee,  Isaac  P.,  Senator  from  "Wisconsin,  851 ;  on  the 

general  appropriation  bill,  806,807;  on  the  credentials 

of  Hon.  James  Shields,  882. 
"Wallace,  Daniel,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 

851 ;   on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Dromgoole 

Sims,  282. 
War,  Conduct  of  the. — See  Inde^,  vol.  5. 
Wa/r  Steamers.— In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  construction  of 

four  steamers,  coufaidered,  71 ;  a  single  provision  in  tho 


bill,  71;  expense,  71;  reasons  for  this  increase,  72;  a 
proposition  to  enlarge  the  navy  in  time  of  peace,  72 ; 
bill  passed,  72. 
Warehousing  System. — See  Index,  vol.  14 

Wakren,  Coenelitts,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115. 
Washington''8  Birthday. — See  Index,  voL  11. 
Washin0on''s  Camp  C^iest.-See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Washington  City,  Capttire  of— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Washington  Monument  Society. — See  Index,  vol.  13. 

Washington's  Monument—See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  T. 

WasMngton  MomMnent.—See  Index,  vol.  15. 

Washington's  Portrait.— See  Index,  vols.  8, 11, 13. 

Washington's  Bemains.—See  Index.,  vol.  11. 

Washington''a  Statue.— See  Index,  vol.  11. 

Washington's  Sword.— See  Index,  vol.  18. 

"W ATKINS,  Albeet  G.,  Eeprcsentative  from  Tennessee,  851. 

Ways  and  Means. — See  Index.^  vol.  15. 

Webstee,  Daniel,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  115, 851 ;  on 
the  three  million  bill,  103;  on  the  Oregon  territorial 
government,  245,  247,  252;  on  the  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  295;  on  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  808, 310,  331,  842,  844,  845 ;  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  335  ;  on  the  compromise,  414,  415,  417, 420, 
423, 424,  425, 484;  on  slavery,  438;  on  tho  death  of  Hon. 
John  0.  Calhoun,  472 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's  resolutions,  475, 
514, 618, 520 ;  on  the  compromise,  admission  of  Califor- 
nia, 556 ;  on  the  illness  of  the  President,  559 ;  resigns  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  578;  ou  the  death  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  581.  See  Index,  vols.  5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14, 15. 

"Wellborn,  Marshall  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  851. 

"Wentwoeth,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  116,  351. 
See  Index,  vol.  15. 

West  Point  Cadets. — See  Index,  vols.  6, 10.  Do.  Victors. — 
See  Index,  vols.  9, 10. 

West  Point  Academy.— See  Index,  vols.  7, 10, 13, 14, 15. 

"Westcott,  James  D.,  Senator  from'Tlorida,  115;  on  the 
Oregon  territorial  bill,  209;  on  the  territory  of  Minne- 
sota, 291 ;  on  the  general  appropriation  bill,  828, 842. 

Western  Armory.— See  Index,  vols.  7,  9, 10. 

Western  Bikers,  J^avigation  of— See  Index,  vols.  8, 15. 

W7ieeUng  Bridge,  resolutions  relative  tx>,~Se6  IndeJs,  voL  15. 

WniTCOMB,  James,  Senator  from  Indiana,  851. 

White,  Hugh,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  115,  851;  on 
the  death  of  Chester  Ashley,  191. 

W7iites,  their  Intrusions  on  Indian  BeseroatioTts. — See  In* 
dex,  vol.  8. 

"Whitney,  E.  M.,  the  case  of.  ^See  Index,  vol.  4 

Whitney's  Patent  Bight. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

"Whittlesey,  "William  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  851. 

Wick,  "William  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  116.  See 
Index,  vol.  15, 

Widows  and  Orphans,  Pensions  to.— See  Index,  voL  6. 

"Wilde,  Eichaed  H.,  the  case  of.— See  Index,  vol.  10. 

"WiLDEicK,  Isaac,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  851. 

Wiley,  James  S.,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  115. 

"Williams,  Cheistopher  H.,  Representative  from  Tennes- 
see, 851. 

"Williams,  Hezekiah,  Representative  from  Maine,  116.  See 
Index,  vol.  15, 

"Wilmot,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  116, 
851 ;  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  63,  54  See  Index, 
vol.  15. 

"Wilson,  James,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hampshire,  115, 
851. 

"WiHTHROp,  EoBEET  C,  Representative  from  Massachusetts, 
115,  351;  chosen  Speaker,  116;  his  address,  116;  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Adams,  148 ;  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks  as 
Speaker,  850;  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  863;  on  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  466 ;  on  the  death  of 
tho  President  of  the  United  States,  569;  on  the  death 
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of  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  586  ;  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 589.    8e6  Ind^  vol.  15. 

Wisconsin, — In  the  House,  an  amendment  to  the  territorial 
bill,  289;  peculiar  feature  of  the  amendment,  289;  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  territorial  government  in  an  indirect 
way,  290 ;  farther  debate,  290, 

Wisconsin^  vote  for  President  in  1848,  805. 

Witnesses^  Payment  of  in  Impeachment  Oases. — Se&  In- 
dex^ vols.  S,  11. 

"Wood,  Amos  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  851. 

"WooDWABD,  Joseph  A,,  Eepresentative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 116,  851 ;  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  860 ;  on  the 
death  of  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  555.  Se&  Indetft 
vol.  15. 


Tasoo  Purchase.— See  Indeos,  vols.  5,  8, 9. 

Teas  and  Nays. — Senate,  on  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  22;  on  the  three  million  loan  bill,  105;  on  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Kitchie  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
109;  on  thanks  to  General  Scott,  145;  on  thanks  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  146 ;  on  the  French  revolution,  166 ;  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bill,  1T3 ;  on  the  Oregon  bill,  322,  231 ; 
on  the  Oregon,  Californian  and  New  Mexican  territorial 
bill,  235,  236;  on  the  Oregon  territorial  government, 
248,  249,  254;  on  the  national  defence,  2S8;  on  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  830,  831 ;  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  340 ;  on  the  general  appropriation  bill,  844, 
848 ;  on  the  compromise  resolutions,  485 ;  on  Mr.  Bell's 
resolutions,  515,  523;  on  the  select  committee  of  thir- 
teen, 529,  535, 544 ;  on  the  compromise,  558 ;  on  the  final 
vote  on  the  boundary  of  Texas,  589 ;  on  the  admission 
of  California,  590 ;  on  the  territorial  bill  of  New  Mexico, 
592;  on  the  protest  against  the  admission  of  California, 
592;  on  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  593;  on  the  Senator  elect 
from  California,  698,  599;  on  enticing  slaves  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  602;  on  the  Galphiu  claim,  609. 

Rouse, — On  the  three  million  loan  bill.  111 ;  on  the 
French  revolution,  1T4 ;  on  the  slavery  proviso,  241 ;  on 
the  slave  trade,  334;  on  the  Franklin  expedition,  546. 

Young,  Timothy  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Illinois,  351. 

Young,  Eichaud  M.,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  523. 

Yucatan.— 1.-ii.  the  House,  a  message  relative  to,  188;  a  most 
interesting  message,  188;  policy  of  this  Government  to- 
wards the  territories,  188  ;  call  to  order,  189. 

In  the  Senate,  a  message  received,  189 ;  should  inter- 
pose to  protect  in  order  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
European  powers,  189 ;  strange  to  recommend  it  at  this 


time,  189;  condition  of  Europe,  189;  has  there  been 
any  alleviation  of  the  burden  imposed  on  the  people  by 
paying  the  debts  of  the  revolution,  190. 

Bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  temporary  mili- 
tary occupation  of,  considered,  196 ;  none  of  those  hid- 
den dangers  in  the  message  which  have  been  suggested, 
196;  appeal  of  Yucatan,  196;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
hold  the  country  permanently,  196 ;  the  movement  of 
England,  197;  position  of  Yucatan,  197. 

This  bill  incompatible  with  our  treaty  stipulations 
with  Mexico,  197;  note^  197;  the  President  proposes 
nothing  beyond  the  temporary  occupation  of  Yucatan, 
197;  amendment  proposed,  197;  changes  the  character 
of  the  bill,  197 ;  cuts  loose  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  197;  further  discussion,  198;  call  for  in- 
formation, 198;  farther  amendment  offered,  198. 

The  question  involves  matters  concerning  our  own 
security,  199;  wisdom  of  Monroe,  199;  policy  of  our 
country  not  to  interfere  with  other  powers,  and  to  pre- 
vent other  powers  from  interfering  with  ns,  199;  posi- 
tion of  Yucatan,  199 ;  when  England  lays  the  lion's  paw 
on  Yucatan,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  displace  it,  199; 
she  will  make  the  Gulf  a  mare  clauswrn^  199 ;  impor- 
tance as  relates  to  Cuba,  199;  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
the  interference  of  England  with  our  institutions,  200; 
British  agents  supplied  Indians  of  Yucatan  with  arms, 
200.  , 

Ground  of  humanity  originally  taken  in  this  matter 
entirely  abandoned,  200;  representations  made  to  the 
Senate,  200 ;  proposed  to  take  temporary  occupation  of 
the  country,  200;  a  question  of  annexation,  200;  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  Mexican  treaty  doubtful,  201. 

The  bill  advocated  as  a  matter  of  cold  calculating  poli- 
cy, 201 ;  view  of  the  circumstances  preceding  this  appli- 
cation, 201;  said  to  be  necessary  to  act,  to  keep  England 
out  of  Yucatan,  201;  relation  of  Yucatan  with  Mexico, 
201 ;  no  proofs  of  the  interference  of  England,  202;  we 
propose  to  do  what  we  say  England  and  France  shall 
not  do,  202. 

Instructions  to  naval  officers,  202;  grounds  on  which 
the  message  places  the  proposition,  202 ;  the  case  of  Yu- 
catan not  within  the  Monroe  declaration,  202;  no  evi- 
dence of  English  interference,  203;  no  such  principle  in 
the  Monroe  declaration  as  the  message  assumes,  203. 

Offer  of  Yucatan,  203 ;  our  treaty  with,  Mexico  re- 
strains us  from  any  hostile  act  towards  any  part  of  her 
territory,  203 ;  this  interposition  no  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  204 ;  justice  of  this  hill,  204 ;  its  humanity, 
204;  treaty  between  Yucatan  and  the  Indiana,  204, 
YuLEE,  David  L.,  Senator  from  Florida,  115,  851. 


